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THE present Volume of the Parliamentary Debates brings down the Pro- 
ceedings of both Houses to the Dissolution which took place in February 1820, 
‘in consequence of the Death of King George the Third. 


The Volume containing the Proceedings of the First Parliament of his present 
Majesty King George the Fourth is in the Press; and, at the suggestion of 
numerous Subscribers, it is intended, with the New Reign, to commence a New 
Series of this Work. 


*,* The Editor is also preparing for the Press, to be comprised in Two 
Volumes : 
I. A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary History of 
England, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803 : and 
II. A GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary Debates from 
| the Year 1803, to the Accession of George THE Fovurtn, 


in 1820. 

The two Volumes will form a complete Parliamentary Dictionary, or ready 
Book of Reference to every subject of importance that has, at any time, come 
before Parliament. The great utility of such a Work, not only to Members 
of the two Houses, but to every Lawyer and Politician, must be self-evident. 
| As many gentlemen, who have not been regular Subscribers to the two Works, 
_ may nevertheless be desirous of possessing a General Index to the Political 
History of their Country, such gentlemen are requested to send in their 
names to the publishers; as only .a very limited number of Copies, beyond 
_ the usual impression, will be printed. 
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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Second Session of the Sixth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster,‘ the T'wenty-third Day 
of November 1819, in the Sixtieth Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


[Sess. 1819-20. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 23, 1819. 


THE Privcr Recent’s SeercH on 
OprENnING THE Sesston.] This day, at 
two o'clock, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent came down in the usual state, 
and, being seated on the Throne, his 
Royal Highness opened the Session with 
the following Speech to both Houses : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; 
It is with great concern that I am 
again ebliged to announce to you the 
continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

“I regret to have been under the ne- 
cessity of calling you together at this 
period of the year; but the seditious 


‘practices so long prevalent in some of the 


manufacturing districts of the country 
have been continued with increased acti- 
vity since you were last assembled in par- 
liament, 

“ They haye led to proceedings incom- 
patible with the public tranquillity, and 
with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, utterly hostile to 
the constitution of this kingdom, and 
aiming not only at the change of those 
political institutions which have hitherto 
constituted the pride and security of this 
country, but at the subversion of the 
(VOL. XLI.) 


rights of property and of all order in 
society. 

«TI have given directions that the ne 
cessary information on this subject shail 
be laid before you; and I feel it to be 
my indispensable duty, to press on your 
immediate attention the consideration éf 
such measures as may be requisite for 
the counteraction and suppression of a 
system which, if not effectually checked, 
must bring confusion and ruin on the 
nation. 

*‘ Gentlemenof the House of Commons; 

“ The estimates for the ensuing year 
will be laid before you. 

“ The necessity of affording protection 
to the lives and property of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects has compelled me to make 
some addition to our military force; but 
I have no doubt you will be of opinion 
that the arrangements for this purpose 
have been effected in the manner likely 
to be the least burthensome to the coun- 
try. 

“ Although the revenue has undergone 
some fluctuation since the close of the 
last session of parliament, I have the sa- 
tisfaction of being able to inform you, 
that it appears to be again in a course of 
progressive improvement. 

“ Some depression still continues to 
exist in certain branches of our manufac- 
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ures, and I deeply lament the distress 
which is in consequence felt by those who 
more immediately depend upon them; 
but this depression is in a great measure 
to be ascribed to the embarrassed situa- 
tion of other countries, and I earnestly 
hope that it will be found to be of a tem- 
porary nature. 

‘** My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“TI continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

“It is my most anxious wish, that 
advantage should be taken of this season 
of peace to secure and advance our inter- 
nal prosperity ; but the successful prose- 
cution of this object must essentially de- 
pend on the preservation of domestic 
tranquillity. 

** Upon the loyalty of the great body 
of the people I have the most confident 
reliance ; but it will require your utmost 
vigilance and exertion, collectively and 
individually, to check the dissemination 
of the doctrines of treason and impiety, 
and to impress upon the minds of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, that it 
is from the cultivation of the principles of 
religion, and from a just subordination to 
Jawful authority, that we can alone expect 
the continuance of that Divine favour and 
protection which have hitherto been so 
signally experienced in this kingdom.” 


His Royal Highness then withdrew, 
and the House adjourned till 5 o’clock. 


ADDRESS ON THE Prince ReGeEnt’s 
SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE 
Sgssion.] The Prince Regent’s Speech 
having been again read by the Lord 
Chancellor, and also by the clerk at the 
table, 

Earl Manvers rose to move an address 
to his Royal Highness, in answer to the 
most gracious speech which had then 
been read. He hoped he might be per- 
mitted to observe, that he had never 
before had the honour of addressing their 
lordships, and that he felt himself unable 
adequately to discharge the important 
duty which he had undertaken. He 
found it necessary, therefore, to appeal 


Address on the Prince Regent's Speech 


to that indulgence which their lordships 
usually granted to persons placed in si. 
tuations similar to that in which he stood, 
In the sorrow which his Royal Highness 
expressed on account of his majesty’s 
continued indisposition, their lordships 
must all partake. 
next adverted to the causes which had 


this early period, and recommended it to 
their Lartchive, to direct their early atten- 
tion to the adoption of such measures as 
might be necessary to suppress those se- 
ditious meetings which had been prevalent 
for some time back. That the country 
was in a situation of extreme danger, he 
believed few of their lordships would 


the precise nature of the measures which 
it was intended to propose, he hoped they 
would prove sufficiently energetic to meet 
the exigencies of the case. He was aware 
that much had been said out of that 
House, and that much would be said 
within its walls, respecting the rights of 
the people; but their lordships must be 
cautious, lest, whilst they were provera 
the liberty of the subject, they shoul 
compromise the security, of the state. 
He was aware that in abstaining from 
offering any remarks on the other subjects 
adverted to in the speech of his Royal 
Highness, he left a wide field untouched ; 
but he did so with the less regret, as. he 
felt assured that ample justice would he 
done to those topics by the noble lord 
who was to follow him. The noble lord 
concluded by moving an address, which 
was an echo to the speech from the 
throne, and similar to that moved in the 
House of Commons. ‘ 
Lord Churchill rose to second the ad- 


he highly approved. His lordship spoke 
for some time, but ina tone of voice inau- 
dible below the bar. He came forward, 
he said, as an independent peer of parlia- 
ment, to give his feeble but locas support 
to the government of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent at a crisis like the 
present, which was undoubtedly one of 
great difficulty and danger. 

Earl Grey rose. He said, that had he 
not been aware of the state of the country, 
the speech from the throne, the address 
which had been moved in reply to it, and 
the language used by the noble lord who 
moved, and the noble lord who seconded 
that address, would be sufficient to con- 
vince him that parliament had never as- 


His Royal Highness |* 


induced him to convene parliament at}! 


deny; and though he did not anticipate |* 


dress of his noble friend, of which he said |- 
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however, think the line of policy pointed 
out in the speech from the throne, and 
Socedeeded., by the two noble lords, 
was such as ought to be adopted in the 
present situation of the country; or that 
the reasons urged in support of the ad- 
dress, ought to induce the House to con- 
cur in it without the fullest information. 
He had attended with the greatest care to 


jevery thing that had been stated in that 


House and elsewhere respecting the si- 
tuation of the country. He had heard 
strong observations on the progress of 
sedition and treason, and on thenecessity of 
adopting measures of coercion calculated 
to avert the danger which threatened the 
country. But he had as yet heard no 
recommendation to avert the danger, by 
relieving the people from some part of 
the heavy burthens which oppressed 
them. either of the noble lords had 
recommended that course which was best 
calculated to remove the cause of the 
existing discontents. It was by concilia- 
tion, by a reduction of the enormous 
public expenditure which weighed down 
the country, and by a system of timely 
reform and economy, that the threatened 
danger should be met: for such a system 
would in its result speedily suppress all 
the seditious practices referred to in the 
address, or in the speeches of the noble 
mover and seconder. Having said thus 
much in the way of general objection to 
the line of policy which had been recom- 
mended to their lordships, he had now to 
observe, that neither the noble lord who 
moved the address, nor the noble lord 
who seconded it, had described the dan- 


gers and difficulties of the country in 


stronger colours than he was disposed to 
view them. It was not with respect to 
the situation of the country that he was 
inclined to differ from them, but with 
respect to the causes which had pro- 
duced it. It was the continued operation 
of those causes which was the great 
subject of alarm. The internal situation 
of the country was most afflicting, and 
even its external was not in his opinion 
perfectly satisfactory. The speech from 
the throne, it was true, stated, that his 
royal highness the Prince Regent con- 
tinued to receive from foreign powers the 
strongest-assurances of their friendly dis- 
position towards this country; but even 
with respect to that part of our situation, 
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his confidence was far from being so great 
as many might suppose the assurances 
alluded to in the speech ought to produce. 
But, into the consideration of our exter- 
nal affairs, when circumstances so much 
more pressing at home called for imme- 
diate attention, he should notenter. The 
internal situation of the country was the 
primary object for their lordships delibe- 
ration, and to that subject he should now 
address himself. He had no desire to 
dispute,the difficulties which the situation 
of the €ountry presented, or to palliate 
—~ improper proceedings to which those 
difficulties might have given birth; though 
he was not prepared to admit the extent 
to which it was alleged those proceedings 
had been carried. He must, however, 
acknowledge, that the discontent of the 
country must be very general, and the 
danger great, if, as asserted in the speech 
from the throne, a spirit was manifested 
utterly hostile to ‘the constitution of the 
kingdom, and aiming at the change of 
those political institutions which had 
hitherto constituted the pride and secu- 
rity of the country. Some extraordinary 
circumstances must have occurred, before 
any considerable portion of the people of 
England ceased to respect those institu- 
tions which were heretofore their pride. 
The danger in such a state of things must 
doubtless be great ; but if their lordships 
were satisfied that the danger was rightly 
described, the next object of their con- 
sideration must be the causes which had 
led to it. The causes, he was confident, 
were to be found in that system of policy 
which he had already condemned—that 
system which refused to look at the dan- 
ger which was most pressing and present, 
and which neglected to make those pro- 
visions by which it could alone be effec- 
tually averted. To one part of the noble 
mover’s speech he had no objection, 
namely, that in which he urged the ne- 
cessity of resisting plans of innovation, 
tending to the subversion of the consti- 
tution and the state of society. No noble 


[6 


lord could be more inclined than he was’ 


to oppose the plans of those persons who 
were endeavouring to lead the people to 
their ruin—men who, if not all equally 
criminal, some perhaps acted from igno- 
rance or zeal, while others might expect 
to attain distinction by introducing con- 
fusion into the country; but they were 
all equally mischievous in their proceed- 
ings. To the plans of innovations alluded 
to he felt the necessity of opposing the 
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most decided resistance. On this point 
there could be no difference of opinion 
among their lordships. But while oppos- 
ing one danger, let care be taken that 
another was not incurred. The existing 
laws were adequate to put down those 
men. ‘Their lordships ought therefore to 
_ consider well what might be proposed to 
them, lest in curing one evil the constitu- 
tion was exposed to amuch greater. The 
noble lord who moved the address, had, 
in the course of his speech, warned the 
House not to let an anxiety for the secu- 
rity of liberty lead to a compromise of 
the safety of the state. He, for his part, 
could not separate those things. The 
safety of the state could only be found in 
the protection of the liberties of the-peo- 
le. Whatever was destructive of the 
atter, also destroyed the former. If, 
therefore, the noble lord hoped that by 
taking from the liberties of the country 
he would be giving more security to the 
state, he had greatly mistaken the way to 
accomplish the end he had in view, and 
would, by any measure destructive of 
liberty, only more speedily incur that 
danger against which he wished to pro- 
vide. In supporting the authority of the 
government, their lordships, he hoped, 
would not so far lose sight of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution as to sanction 
any precedent hostile to public liberty, 
and therefore injurious to the safety of 
the state. The history of this country 
furnished sutticient proofs of the danger 
of such innovations. What would become 
of that constitution which had- always 
been the boast of the country, if the 
liberty of the subject were extinguished ? 
The discontent existing in the country 
had been insisted on as a ground for the 
adoption of some measures. He must 
again observe, that where discontent ge- 
nerally prevailed there must be much dis- 
tress; but there was another axiom no 
less true—that there never was an exten- 
sive discontent without great misgovern- 
ment. It was seldom found that a peo- 
pie, and, least of all, that a people such as 
that of England, manifested dislike or hos- 
tility towards a just and protecting go- 
vernment. Was not the change stated 
to have taken place in the sentiments and 
feclings of the people to be chiefly attri- 
buted to distress? If, then, this distress 
produced irregularity of conduct, was it 
not right when all the vigour of the law 
was exerted, to make a distinction between 
those who instigated such proceedings— 
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between those who were misled, and those 
who mislead? If it was requisite to pu. 
nish the one party, it was not less so to 
relieve the other. The people ought to 
be taught to look to parliament with a 
confident expectation that their com-~ 
plaints would be heard, and protection afs 
forded to them. Was it a wise, a safe, or 


a humane policy, to be always looking |i 


with a harsh and severe front towards the 
people—always ready to punish, but slow 
to give redress ? e had inferred, that 
the presumption of mal-administration in 
was strong when a general 
iscontent prevailed in a country ; and he 
would only ask their lordships to look 
back to what had happened in the course 
of the two last sessions, in confirmation of 
that opinion. He remembered, that two 
years ago, when their lordships had under 
consideration a subject similar to the pre- 
sent, a noble friend of his, now sitting at 
the table (marquis Wellesley ) quoting the 
opinion of lord Bacon observed, that‘ the 
surest way to prevent seditions is, to take 
away the matter of them.” Speaking in 
the spirit of lord Bacon, his noble friend 
recommended the taking away “* the mat- 
ter of sedition” by the reduction of ever 
part of the public expenditure whi 
could be spared, and more particularly by 
the reduction of that great and unneces- 
sary military expenditure which bore sé 
heavily on the country. Had the recom- 
mendation of his noble friend been attend- 
ed to? No. Parliament had paid no at- 
tention either to the recommendation of 
his noble friend, or to the wishes of the 
people on this subject. Instead of reduc+ 
ing, had not the burthens of the people 
been rather increased? Profusion was 
obstinately maintained, as if the continu- 
ance of every abuse were necéssary to 
the safety of the state; and at the very 
time when every relief was refused, severe 
laws were passed, and the great bulwark 
of the liberty of the country removed. 
This was the way in which parliament had 
unhappily proceeded. Last session, how- 
ever, commenced in a way which gave 
reason to hope, that the House of Com- 
mons, whatever objection might be made 
to the manner in which it was constituted, 
would defend the interests of the people, 
and adopt measures for their relief; but 
the hopes which the commencement of 
the session afforded were soon dashed, and 
severely disappointed. Not only was no 
efficient measure of reduction adopted, 
but additions were made to the expendi« 
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ture which no public principle justified. 
He had, in vain, opposed some of those 
measures which had proved most injuri- 
dus both to the character of parliament, 
and to that of the family on the throne. 
After this denial of justice—for to refuse 
a relief so necessary to the country was a 
denial of justice—the session was closed, 
in a manner most insulting to the distress 
of the people, by the imposition of three 
million of new taxes. When their lord- 
ships reflected on what had been done, 
how could they be surprised at the growth 
of discontent? When no attention was 
paid to the calls of the people for relief, 
when their petitions were rejected, and 
their sufferings aggravated, was it wonder- 
ful that at last public discontents should 
assume a formidable aspect ? 

The state of the manufacturing districts 
was alluded to in the speech from the 
throne. It was well known that in Glas- 
gow, in Manchester, and in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the greatest distress 
prevailed. Was it such as could be called 
a mere partial depression? Certainly not, 
for those districts were filled with a starv« 
ing population. In the midst of so much 
distress, could it be matter of surprise that 
Opportunity was afforded to some men to 
propagate opinions which were less dan- 
gerous to the government than to those 
who received them? Several public 
meetings had been held in different parts 
of the country; one for the mischievous, 
and, he might say, insane purpose—not of 
petitioning for radical reform, which, 
notwithstanding that he more strongly than 
ever thoughtsome reform necessary,appear- 
ed to him nothing less than radical subver- 
sion—of electing what was absurdly called a 
legislative attorney. A meeting of the 
same description was advertised to take 
place at Manchester; and he must here 
express his astonishment, that, in the 
speech from the throne, no notice what- 
ever was taken of the events which had oc- 
curred in that town. The meeting at 
Manchester, ending as it did, was, he 
must say, by far the most important event 
that had eccurred in the course of his po- 
litical life. The purpose for which the 
meeting was first called being considered 
illegal, it was abandoned, and one was as- 
sembled for that object to which he had 
ae | alluded, and which, though most 
absurd and improper, he would not call 
illegal. But, God forbid he should desire 
to see the people of England deprived of 
the right of discussing that or any other 
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political question. The meeting took 
place, and a scene ensued of a kind which 
no man could witness, or hear described, 
without the most painful emotions. The 
events of the 16th of August must call for 
a separate, a full, and a solemn inquiry; 
and he therefore should abstain from any 
os details at present. Thus much, 

owever, he might now be permitted to 
say—that there appeared primd facie evi- 
dence against the magistrates of Manches- 
ter, of conduct for which it would be most 
difficult to find any justification. When 
an inquiry should take place, it would not 
be sufficient to prove even that the meet- 
ing was illegal. He was ready to allow, 
that the manner of calling such meetings 
in large towns, and the populace march- 
ing to the place of meeting in large bo- 
dies, and in military order, from places in 
the neighbourhood, were circumstances 
calculated to excite alarm—that such a 
proceeding was an abuse of the right of 
petitioning, which was the more to be de- 
plored, inasmuch as the abuse afforded 
pretexts to those who might wish to 
abridge that right; but he was not pre- 
pared to go the length of calling the ob- 
ject of the meeting illegal, or to admit 
that the interposition of the magistrates 
could be justified. Be this, however, as it 
might, it would be necessary not only to 
prove that the meeting was illegal, but 
that the steps taken for its dispersion were 
also legal. He would refer to the noble 
lerd on the woolsack, whether an attack 
on a meeting could be justified until every 
other mode of dispersing it had been tried. 
It was only in the extreme case of no 
other means being left to guard against 
violence on the part of the persons as- 
sembled, that force could be lawfully re- 
sorted to. If it could be shown that the 
Manchester magistrates had acted under 
an imperious necessity, then they would 
doubtless stand justified for their con- 
duct before God and man: but if they 
could not prove that imperious necessity, 
then all the blood shed on the 16th of Au- 
gust must rest on their guilty heads, and 
parliament would become a party to the 
guilt, if a severe inquiry was not immedi- 
ately instituted, and every means taken to 
wipe so foul a stain from the character of 
the country. 

He was, however, willing to abstain from 
entering into the investigation of this mat- 
ter, until ministers had time to lay regular 
information on the subject before parlia- 
ment ; but there were some other matters 
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connected with the transaction which had 
taken place at Manchester, on which he 
thought it necessary to say a few words. 
He could not avoid calling to their lord- 
ships’ recollection, the letter addressed by 
the noble secretary of state to the chair- 
man of the Manchester sessions. Much 
had been said on the impropriety of pre- 
judging the question relative to the Man- 
chester transactions; but, amongst all the 
surprising things to which those transac- 
tions had given birth, the most surprising 
was, to hear such an objection urged by 
those who advised the writing of that let- 
ter. The noble lords who supported the 
address were indignant at the question be- 
ing prejudged. Where was this indigna- 
tion when the noble secretary of state ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the measures 
which had been resorted to by the Man- 
chester magistrates? Good God! Was 
not that prejudging the question? Next 
in order to this extraordinary proceeding, 
came the flippant and undignified answer 
given to the address of the common coun- 
cil of London. They were told that they 
were ignorant of what had occurred pre- 
vious to the meeting, and of what had 
taken place at it; they were informed, 
that if ed persons were injured or ag- 
grieved, the courts of law were open to 
them ; and it was intimated that to insti- 
tute an extrajudicial inquiry, would be in- 
consistent with justice. Now, if the mem- 
bers. of the common council were ignorant 
of what had taken place at the meeting, 
he should be glad to know what informa- 
tion ministers possessed when they advised 
the letter conveying to the Manchester 
magistrates the approbation of the Prince 
‘Regent. That letter was dated the 21st 
-of August, and, allowing for the time ne- 
cessary to send to his royal highness at 
Portsmouth, and to receive a return, it 
was plain that no sufficient information of 
what had passed could have been obtained. 
It was, then, a most extraordinary circum- 
stance that the noble secretary of state 
should join in the indignation expressed 
at prejudging the question when he him- 
self, without any inquiry, and without one 
expression of regret for the dreadful oc- 
currences which had taken place, immedi- 
ately advised his royal master to give the 
sanction of his approbation to a transac- 
tion of which he could know nothing, ex- 
cept what came from those very magis- 
trates whose conduct was the subject of 
general reprobation. It would seem, that 
to ask for inquiry was, in the opinion of 
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his majesty’s ministers, to prejudge a ques- | . 


tion; but that to approve and applaud a 
transaction which on the face of it appear- 


ed culpable, was consistent with candour |. 


and justice! The transaction at Man- 
chester was one which their lordships 
were bound to investigate with the great- 
est strictness: and if it should be even 
found that there were circumstances to 
justify the conduct of the magistrates, 
still the hurry of the noble secretary of 
state to make the Prince Regent express 
an approbation of that conduct was most 
blameable. What more could have been 
done had a great victory been gained over 
a foreign ager In the good times of 
the republic of Rome very different was 
the conduct of its government ; for the se- 
nate never decreed a triumph to a gene- 
ral who had obtained a victory in civil 
war. It was not supposed that the shed- 
ding of the blood of their fellow-country- 
men could ever be subject for exulta- 
tion or thanks. He thought it would have 
been more consistent with the best feel- 
ings of the human heart, to have shown 
some hesitation on such an occasion, than 
to express satisfaction at the event which 
had occurred at Manchester, without one 
word of sympathy for the many sufferings 
of the people. But it was said, that the 
courts of law were open. He should wish 
to ask, whether it was not the duty of the 
privy council as well as of parliament, to 
inquire into such transactions. Was it 
not the practice of the privy council to 
inquire into cases of sedition and disturb- 
ance, to examine witnesses, and to order 
prosecutions? Upon what principle did 
they refrain presenting in this way in the 
present case? On the same principle, it 
was their duty, as protectors of the public 
peace, to institute an inquiry into such a 


breach of the peace, whether the actors | 


were mobs or magistrates, and to order 
prosecutions. The answer given to the 
address of the city of London was there- 
fore inconsistent with that regard to jus- 
tice, which in such a case ought to be 
strictly observed. It was possible that the 
meeting was illegal, and that there might 
be a necessity for the interference of the 
magistrates ; but these were subjects into 
which the privy council ought to have in- 
quired before the conduct of the magis- 
trates was approved, and before it was 
tauntingly said, that the courts of law 
were open for the redress of those who had 
suffered injury. The calling on parlia- 
ment to inquire had been objected to, but 
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it was well known that it was the duty of 
parliament to inquire and direct prosecu- 
tions in cases in which the courts of law 
were open. Committees of the House of 
Commons were often instituted for inquiry 
into offences, and on their recommenda-* 
tion prosecutions were ordered. He 
would state a case by way of illustration. 
Suppose a set of ministers, acting on a 
violent and unconstitutional system of po- 
lice, should publish a proclamation, im- 
posing a tax, of ship-money for instance, 
and that magistrates were found disposed 
to issue warrants for levying the tax by 
distress, this would be a case in which any 
person would have a right to bring an ac- 
tion for redress: the courts of law would 
be open ; but would it on that account be 
less the duty of parliament to inquire? 
Would it be reasonable to say, that par- 
liament ought not to institute an inquiry 
into so unconstitutional a proceeding, be- 
cause the individual who had suffered in- 
jury could resort for redress to the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country? But he 
would ask, how long it had been consider- 
ed, that inquiries into proceedings of this 
nature were extra-judicial ?—that inquiries 
into matters which might become the to- 
ics of discussion in courts of law, were 
inconsistent with the principles of public 
justice? They had heard of inquiries and 
reports, declaring evidence and stating 
facts; and not only declaring evidence 
and stating facts, but pronouncing opi- 
nions upon the authority of both Houses 
of Parliament; not upon subjects of trifling 
import, but in cases where the lives of in- 
dividuals were at stake, and at the moment 
when those individuals were taking their 
trials upon charges of high treason. If in- 
quiries were permitted on occasions of this 
nature, he would ask, upon what ground 


‘could they be denied on the recent occur- 


rences? Such a denial he could not help 
thinking shocking to common sense, a vio- 
lation of all feeling, and in direct contra- 
vention of public justice. What would be 
the consequence of this mode of proceed- 
ing, if the people were told that when of- 
fences were committed against the crown, 
inquiries should take place, reports should 
be made, and their lives endangered b 

such extra-judicial proceedings, while, if 
they were themselves injured by offences 
committed against them, their rights 
should not be protected by the same 
means? Such a course of conduct, in 
his opinion, would not only aggravate the 
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nature of their complaints, but would be 
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contrary to all former practices. Then, 
in this instance, they were shut out from 
obtaining redress in another way by the 
rejection of grand jurymen, and by a re- 
fusal of the magistrates to attend to their 
complaints. In this view of the case, how 
were they to obtain redress but through 
the medium of parliament? Was it pos- 
sible, in such a state of things, by such a 
character of proceeding, that the discon- 
tents which now prevailed, could be al- 
layed ? ‘ 

He had alluded to the address of the 
city of London. It was not necessary 
to say more on that subject; the feeling 
of those who voted that address was 
perfectly understood: all they desired 
was inquiry. He would now advert to 
the manner in which a noble friend of his 
(earl Fitzwilliam) had been treated, be- 
cause he had thought it his duty to con- 
cur, or, ifthey would, to give his approba- 
tion to a requisition which was directed 
to the sheriff of the county of York, re- 
questing him to call a meeting of the in- 
habitants of that highly respectable and 
independent county, to consider of the 
transactions which had taken place at 
Manchester, with a view to address the 
Prince Regent, and to call upon him to 
exercise his legal privilege in assembling 
parliament at as early a period as possible, 
for the purpose of instituting an inquiry 
into those transactions. Could there be 
an application of a more constitutional 
nature ? Could there be an application to 
the Crown better suited to the circum- 
stances of the country, or better calcu- 
lated at that moment to allay the ferment 
and discontent to which the melancholy 
transactions at Manchester had given 
rise ? It was impossible, in his apprehen- 
sion, to have instituted a proceeding more 
admirably adapted to allay discontent. 
But what was the character of the pro- 
ceeding itself? A meeting assembled, as 
large, as numerous, and as respectable in 
composition, as had ever assembled in that 
county. Were their proceedings tu- 
multuous or disorderly? Were the 
— which were delivered by the in- 

ividuals who attended the meeting cal- 
culated to inflame or to excite angry 
feelings? Were the resolutions in any de- 
gree such as would afford a construction 
or inference favourable to the designs of 
those who might be supposed enemies to 
the country, or in any way hostile to the 
laws and to the constitution? The fact 
was notoriously the reverse. The meet- 
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ing was as large, as numerous, and as 
respectable, as it was distinguished by or- 
derly and peaceable behaviour. The 
speeches were characterised by fairness 
and moderation, while the resolutions 
studiously abstained from pronouncing 
any opinion whatever, farther than was 
necessary to state the ground of address ; 
and yet for a proceeding dictated for’ so 
just and laudable a purpose, so happily 
devised for that purpose, and attended 
with such eminent success, was the lord- 
lieutenant of the West Riding of York- 
shire removed from a situation which he 
had long held, with so much advantage 
to himself, and with so much honour to 
the country. He never could forget the 
surprise with which this act of extraordi- 
nary violence was viewed by every man 
of every description, whatever might be 
his political opinions or prejudices, 
‘throughout the country. But to a man 
like earl Fitzwilliam, who had been dis- 
tinguished by his constant support of the 
Crown on every trying difliculty—a man 
of high rank, extensive influence, and 
princely possessions—a man beloved and 
esteemed—a man so properly described 
in resolutions which had been lately 
passed, from his particular situation, as 
affording security to the government and 
firmness and confidence to the people ; 
when such a man was peculiarly marked 
out and devoted, in a season of such 
difficulty.as the present, what confidence 
could exist in the ministers by whom 
such conduct could be sanctioned, and 
what hope remained for the deluded 
people of this country? That for the exer- 
cise of a constitutional right—for having 
presumed to question the transactions at 
Manchester—he should have been thus 
removed, was indeed inexplicable. He 
was aware that it was the undoubted pri- 
vilege of the Crown to appoint and dis- 
miss from offices of this description; but 
he knew also that the prerogative and 
power which the Crown exercised might 
become the subject of representation or 
remonstrance from either that or the 
other House. Whether it might be ex- 
pedient to adopt any step of this kind, 
was a matter for after consideration. At 
present he would only advert to the exis- 
tence of their right, if the exercise of that 
right should be thought advisable. He 
would ask, however, whether it was not 
extremely dangerous that a power should 
exist, by which, if they presumed to de- 
liver their sentiments in opposition to 
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those of his majesty’s ministers, they 
could be held up to public suspicion? 
And was it not extremely dangerous, at 
a period like the present, to place in such 
a situation such a man as earl Fitzwil. 
rliam? Was not such conduct calculated 
to increase disaffection in the country, 
and to produce additional hostility to the 
government? This observation was par- 
ticularly applicable, when the House re- 
collected the great manufacturing . dis- 
trict over which the noble earl presided. 
What must be the effect in the minds of 
the people inhabiting that extensive 
county, when they found that, instead of 
affording them redress, the individual who 
had shown a disposition to inforce justice, 
and to support their rights, had been de- 


had been treated as a person unworthy of 
further trust, and had been considered as 
one to whom the public security could 
no longer be confided ? This was a lesson 
to persons holding similar situations; it 
was, in fact, neither more nor less than an 
intimation, that those who were not de- 
termined to support the measures of mi- 
nisters, could no longer be considered as 
worthy of the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and would be turned out of any si- 
ee of trust or power which they might 

old. 

He had now adverted, first of all to the 
magistrates dispersing the people, or to 
the violence of those magistrates who had 
been acting in concert with the govern- 
ment: he had next called to the atten- 
tion of their lordships the ready appro- 
bation, without any inquiry or examina. 


given to those acts: he had afterwards al, 
luded to the answer which had been given 
to the city address; and finally to the 
punishment, or rather to the intended pu- 


prived of the situation which he held—|. 


tion, which his majesty’s ministers had} 


nishment (for he viewed it rather as an 
honour), of earl Fitzwilliam, for having 
presumed to listen to the voice, and to 
advocate the rights, of the people. The 
result of all these inquiries led him to the 
conclusion, that it was the determination 
of ministers to persevere in the measure 
which they had adopted, and to support 
that determination by a system of unqua 
lified coercion. The next topic to which 
he should request their lordships’ atten 
tion, was that part of the speech from 
the throne which referred to an addition 
of from 10,000 to 11,000 men to the re 
gular troops of the country. He certain] 
had great doubts of the legality of this 
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addition to the regular army without the 
sanction of parliament; but he did not 
mean to say much on this part of the 
subject; neither was it his intention to 
dwell much on the state of distress in 
which the country was at present placed, | 
or on the prudence of adding to their 
burdens an expense of at least from | 
200,000/. to 300,000/. He would simply 
observe, that this was another of that 
series of measures which had marked the | 
progress of the existing government, and | 
which was unaccompanied by a ay, of 
measure of concession to keep down the 
spirit of discontent which so unhappily 
prevailed. He now wished their lordships 
to consider, to what end the conduct to 
which he had been alluding was likely to 
lead. Their lordships had some experience | 
in that House two years ago, when res- 
trictive laws were passed, and when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, of 
the effect which such measures were likely 
to produce. The same complaints were 
then made of the existence of disaffection 
and discontent, and the same means of 
resorting to force were suggested. Did | 
those measures produce the effects which 
were promised? He would ask their lord- 
ships, if they at all recollected the his- 
tory of that time, or examined the situa- 
tion.of the country which resulted from 
those proceedings, whether the effect was 
not directly the reverse of that which was 
anticipated ? Where discontent prevailed, 
was it not infinitely aggravated? The 
grounds for those measures on coming 
to be enforced—he meant the march of 
spies and informers, who were employed 
by the executive ministers of the Crown 
—were themselves the instigators of mis- 
chief, were themselves the originators of 
plans of treason, and were themselves the 
primary cause of an unconstitutional .at- 
tack upon the liberties of the people. 
The effect of these measures was, in his 
opinion, the cause of a great portion of 
the discontent which now prevailed. Af- 
ter all the experience which they had had, 
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however, there was no attempt at conci- 
liation, no concession to the people; 
nothing was alluded to but a resort to 
coercion, as the only remedy which could 
be adopted. He -had seen, and seen with 
regret, the progress of this system. The 
natural consequence of such a system, 
when once begun, was, that it could not 
be stopped discontents begot the neces- 
sity of force; the employment of force 
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mand the exercise of new powers, till by 
degrees they would depart from all the 
principles of the constitution. This was 
the uniform course and progress of such 
measures; and all the evils which were to 
be apprehended from their adoption must 
be expected, unless the preventive wisdom 
of parliament was called in to correct and 
to restrain the views of ministers. 

The noble earl next alluded to the 
military force which was raising in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the at- 
tempts which were making to arm one 

art of the people against the other. It 

ad been said, that a malignant spirit 
was abroad, but he did not believe that 
there was any foundation for the charge. 
If the inhabitants of Manchester exhi- 
bited a disposition to disaffection, he verily 
believed that that disposition might fairly 
be traced, on the one side to those Orange 
societies, which were patronized by go- 
vernment ; and, on the other, by the party 
feelings of those who were suffering dis- 
tress, for the relief of whose complaints 
no attempt was made, and who, in con- 
sequence, assumed all the violence of 
radical reformers, and felt anxious to des- 
troy all those distinctions of rank. by 
which the existence of society was sup- 
ported. Such was the order of things 
which prevailed in Ireland previous to the 
rebellion, and which ended in the des- 
truction of the independent legislature of 
that country. He knew not whether it 
was intended to adopt the same measures 
with regard to this country as had been 
adopted in Ireland, where the sword had 
been substituted for persuasion. The 
situation of the two countries was ex- 
tremely different. In Ireland the state 
of distress was such, that it produced 
universal confusion: the danger was im- 
minent; but it was suppressed by the 

ower and interference of this country. 
f the discontents in this country, existed 
to the same extent, and upon the same 
disparity of resistance, the consequences 
would be far different. Ireland had de- 
rived assistance from this country; but 
from Ireland we could expect no such 
advantage: on the contrary, it was to be 
apprehended that Ireland herself would 
be placed in a situation of danger. They 
had been told two years ago that Ireland 
was perfectly quiet. He remembered well 
an observation which was made on that 
occasion ; it sunk deep iu his recollection. 
He remembered the answer which was 
mc noble marquis (Wellesley) to 
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that statement. The noble earl then 
quoted a passage from the speech to which 
he alluded, which, in substance, stated, 
that the quiet of Ireland was to be attri- 
buted to her endeavours to obtain a relief 
from her religious disabilities ; but that if 
an opportunity offered, she would not he- 
sitate to assert her independence, and to 
take advantage of any difficulties to which 
this country might be exposed. To obviate 
such an attempt, they could only look 
with confidence to a system of policy 
founded upon liberality and justice. He 
would put a case in the reverse: suppose 
the adoption of coercive laws—an addi- 
tion to the army, and in fact the esta- 
blishment of the reign of force and terror, 
Could this be depended upon? Could go- 
vernment rest with confidence upon the 
sword for security ? It was mpossible that 
a government of such a navure could exist 
in England. What would become of their 
manufactures? What would become of 
their credits ; of their commerce ; in fact, 
on what could they rest the stability of 
their: resources without their constitution? 
Without that spirit which the knowledge 
of the advantages which they enjoyed 
under their constitution infused, alt their 
energies would flag, and all their feelings 
by which their glory as a nation had been 
established would be utterly dissipated. 
He would put it to the test of the military 
experience of the noble duke who sat 
opposite (the duke of Wellington). He 
would ask him whether, in the moment of 
peril, any thing excited the superior qua- 
lities of the British soldier to the glorious 
feats by which he had been distinguished, 
but the sacred spirit of liberty which he 
derived from the constitution under which 
he had lived, and from the consciousness 
of the rights which that constitution pre- 
served to him? If this principle, which 
was the great source of our prosperity, 
was destroyed, what would become of the 
boasted security of those laws and those 
measures of coercion which the language 
of ministers throughout had taught us to 
expect ? Not alone would the various 
ranks of society be endangered, but the 
throne itself would be placed in jeopardy. 
‘The example of history had sufficiently 
proved, that there was no comparison be- 
tween the security of a monarch who lived 
among a free people, enthroned in their 
affections, and him who, like the great 
emperor of Russia, looked alone for pro- 
tection from the troops by which he was 
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reservation of the public peace; but if}larly n 
it could be shown that any new dangers, compe 
that any new circumstances, had arisen for|the cx 


which no provision had been made, and 
that notwithstanding all the diligence and 
active management of a good government, 
that government was in imminent peril, he 
was not prepared to say that, upon re- 
ceiving such proof, he would not give his 
sanction to measures calculated to meet 
those unusual exigencies. But he must 
say, that his majesty’s present ministers 
were the last persons to whom he would 
intrust the general interests of the state. 
He should grant them new powers, such 
as those to which he had alluded, with a 
degree of caution amounting to repug- 
nance. It should, however, be their duty 
in the first instance, to institute a solemn 
_inquiry into the circumstances which had 
attended the unfortunate transactions at 
Manchester on the 16th of August, and 
thereby convince the people of England 
that they were their true guardians, and 
sensibly alive to every thing in which their 
interests were involved. ‘Fhe noble eari 
concluded by moving an Amendment to 
the Address by adding at the end thereof 
the words, 

“ To assure his Royal Highness, that, 
called together at a season when unex- 
ampled distress and extraordinary agita- 
tion prevail in some of the most populous 
districts of the kingdom, we will immedi- 
ately proceed to take into our most serious 
consideration the various matters contain- 
ed in his Royal Highness’s gracious 
speech from the throne. 

‘‘Humbly to express to his Royal 
‘Highness our reprobation of tlre attempts 
which have been made to persuade the 
suffering classes of the people to scek 
relief from their distress in schemes inju- 
rious to themselves, dangerous to the 
public quiet, and inconsistent with the 
security of the constitution, which it is 
our duty and determination to maintain 
against every species of encroachment 
and attack. 

** To represent to his Royal Highness, 
that while we thus declare our determined 
resolution firmly to uphold the just autho- 
rity of the laws, we feel that we are called 
upon by a sense of duty to conduct our- 
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hould complaints will at all times receive from 
hould/ys that just attention, and their rights 
it theithat ready protection, that is indispen- 
aS Itisable to their safety and freedom. 
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safeguard of all law and government. 

“ That we have seen with deep regret 
the events which took place at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, and that, witheut 
pronouncing any opinion en the circum- 
stances that occurred on that melancholy 
occasion, we feel that they willdemand our 
earliest attention, in order to dissipate the 
alarm io which they have given birth; 
and by the result of a diligent and impar- 
tial inquiry, which may show that the 
measures then resorted to were the result 
of an urgent necessity, or that an impor- 
tant constitutional privilege cannot be 
violated, and the lives of his majesty’s 
subjects sacrificed, with impunity.” 

Lord Sidmouth said, he was induced to 
solicit their lordships attention in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the neble 
earl who had just sat down had thought 
fit to allude to events involving great 
official responsibility —a responsibility 
which attached principally, if not exclu- 
sively, to himself. The noble earl had 
commenced his speech with an admission 
of the existence of present danger. In- 
deed, he did not believe there was an 
individual either in this or the other 
House of Parliament, or in the kingdom, 
who was not prepared to make the same 
concession. The noble earl had attributed 
those dangers to the neglect of parliament 
in the performance of its duties. How 
far that proposition was well founded, 
their lordships were perfectly competent 
to judge. It was within their lordships’ 
recollection, that in the course of the last 
session of parliament military retrench- 
ment had taken place to an extent which 
appeared to satisfy every individual calling 
for retrenchment. Another call which 
had been made on the House was for the 
abolition of sinecure places. In this, too, 
government had conceded to the supposed 
wishes of the country: whether those con- 
cessions had or had not been carried too 
far, was a question which events would 
probably demonstrate. With regard to 
the military retrenchment, those noble 
lords who had experience of the present 
state of the country, and who felt the in- 
sufficiency of the means which were af- 
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forded to support the civil magistrates, 
could best satisfy the House. It was not 
his intention to travel through all the parts 
of the noble earl’s speech. The primary 
object was the internal state of the coun- 
try ; and to that, for the present, he should 
confine his observations. The internal 
state of tke country it was that had deter- 
mined the Prince Regent, by the advice 
of his ministers, to assemble parliament, 
for the purpose of laying before the two 
Houses such information as would present 
to them at one view a clear exposition of 
the state in which the country was placed. 
It would be for parliament to consider, 
upon reading this statemeut, and te say, 
whether some additional powers were not 
necessary for the preservation of the con- 
stitution, and whether the present laws 
were not too weak for that purpose. But 
the manner in which the noble earl had 
referred to the circumstances to which he 
had alluded, which he (lord Sidmouth) 
felt in his own mind to be immediately 
connected with his official character, in- 
duced him at once to apply himself to 
that subject. The transactiens at Man- 
chester on the 16th of August formed a 
prominent point of the noble lord's speech; 
and he would take upon himself to say, 
that there never was a transaction in which 
the public were interested, or respecting 
which they were solicitous, in which there 
had been so much misrepresentation, 
falsehood, and as respectin; 
the proceedings of that day. They ha 
heard of the magistrates of Manchester 
as if they were merely magistrates of the 
town of Manchester, and as if they were 
the stipendiary magistrates of government. 
This was not a true representation of facts; 
the magistrates in question were appointed 
by the county, and commenced their du- 
ties in the beginning of July last. There 
were of them twelve in number, and their 
attentions were unremitting to preserve 
the public peace. They were none of 
them Manchester magistrates; they were 
men of the highest respectability in the 
county, who had associated themselves 
for the purpose of watching over the con- 
duct of persons whose designs were but 
too evident to be mistaken. ‘Two of them 
only were stipendiary magistrates; he 
alluded to Mr. Hay, who had been ap- 
ointed by the quarter sessions; and to 
Mr. Norris, who had been appointed by 
the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
to whom he was only known by character. 
These individuals had been the objects 
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of much unfounded misrepresentation. 
He should have thought, from the policy 
of the system of government in this coun- 
try, that the conduct of magistrates would 
not be condemned, at least without due 
deliberation, if not with great allowance, 
and that presumption would have been 
in their favour. They knew that in the 
first criminal court in the country, the 
court of King’s-bench, the aberrations of 
magistrates, where they might have de- 
parted from the strict letter of the law, or 
acted from unintentional error, had always 
been treated with every possible indut- 
gence. But, to place presumption aside, 
the danger by which those magistrates 
were surrounded on the day to which the 
noble lord alluded, was sufficient to jus- 
tify pe act which had been imputed to 
them. When they saw an immense as- 
semblage of individuals, marching in mili- 
tary array, coming in large bodies from a 
distance, and declaring their object to be 
neither more nor less than the total sub- 
version of the constitution or to perish ; 
these persons carrying with them caps of 
liberty, pikes bearing the appearance of 
having been dipped in blood, and flags 
inscribed with the most seditious sen- 
tences; all, in his humble estimation, 
ought to have placed presumption on the 
side of the magistrates. But there were 
other grounds of presumption in their 
favour: if they had misconducted them- 
selves, the courts of law were open for 
redress ; and yet, not a single application 
or charge had been made against them, 
while bills had been found against eve 

individual whom they had apprehended, 
by the grand juy of the county palatine 
of Lancaster. The noble viscount then 
proceeded to defend the yeomanry from 
the charges which had been preferred 
against them. He denied that they had 
done more than became them as soldiers, 
acting under specific orders; and instanced 
the various contradictions which had been 
given to the charges which had been 
brought against them, as proofs of the 
malevolent falsehoods by which they had 
been assailed. Under all the circum- 
stances, he thought the presumption was 
as strongly in favour of them as it was in 
favour of the magistrates. On the illega- 
lity of the Manchester meeting he could 
speak with the utmost confidence. With- 
out referring to information exclusively 
in possession of the government, and none 
of which had yet been communicated to 
the public; but taking the facts which 
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were generally stated and admitted, he 
would not hesitate to declare, relying on 
the opinion of the great legal authorities, 
in whom he could place the most im- 
plicit confidence, that the assembly, of the 
16th of August was not only illegal, but 
treasonable.x—The next object of the 
noble earl’s animadversions was the letter 
addressed to the lords-lieutenant of the 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, com- 
municating the approbation of the Prince 
Regent’s government tothe magistrates and 
the yeomanry who acted on that occasion. 
He did not shrink from any responsibilit 

which the writing of that letter imposed, 
and he was convinced that a plain state- 
ment of facts would convince their lord- 
ships, that his majesty’s government 
could not have pursued a different course. 
An account of the transactions of the 
16th, at Manchester, reached ministers 
on Tuesday night. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Hay, the chairman of the Salford Quarter 
Sessions, accompanied by another gen- 
tleman, arrived in town to give the fullest 
information on all the circumstances to 
the government. A cabinet council was 
summoned immediately, and attended 
by all those members of it who were 
then in town. It consisted of the noble 
and learned lord on the  woolsack, 
of the noble master-general of the ord- 
nance, of the noble secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and of several other mem- 
bers, and was attended by the law officers 
of the Crown. The two gentlemen who 
had come from Manchester made their 
statements in the presence not only of 
the cabinet, but of the law officers; and 
all the information which they gave, and 
all the circumstances which they minutely 
detailed, served only to confirm the con- 
viction which had been produced by the 
original account, that the magistrates had 
faithfully done their duty. As soon as 
this step had been taken, and this expla- 
nation given, the law-oflicers gave it as 
their opinion, on a view of the whole case, 
that the conduct of the magistrates was 
completely justified by the necessity under 
which they acted. With this conviction 
on the minds of the Prince Regent’s 
ministers, the letter in question was writ- 
ten. If, so convinced, they had not acted 
in the manner they did, and had delayed 
to communicate the approbation of go- 
vernment till they had made unnecessary 
inquiries, he would not hesitate to say, 
that they would have acted not only 
unwisely, but unjustly and basely. The 
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(24 at the Opening of the Session, 
1d, he gersons whose conduct had been thus 
ing on fanvassed, had performed a most painful 
rities, dangerous duty; they had exposed 
st im. pieir lives for the preservation of the pub- 
of the fic peace; they had given a satisfactory 
1, but jecount of the necessity which compelled 
f the fhem to act; the presumption was in fa- 
letter four of the truth of their statements: and, 
f the were ministers, in such a case, to say, 
com- pfter hearing them, “ No, we cannot ap- 
-rince prove of your proceedings ; there is every 
esand fppearance that you acted with proper 
asion, temper and decision; there is a certainty 
ibility that you exposed your personal safety in 
con the performance of your duty, but facts 
state- may afterwards come out against you, 
lord. and on this vague anticipation of proba- 
ment jble: contradiction, we will refrain from 
urse, |thanking you till we have heard the state- 
f the |ments of your accusers?” Would such 
isters conduct have been fair, manly, or gene- 
Mr. jrous? = Ministers were charged with 
arter |prejudging the question by the conduct 
gen- |they pursued ; but how could they have 
lest [done otherwise than they did, convinced 
28 to jas they were that the magistrates had 
| was jacted under a necessity that admitted of 
nded |no alternative? What would have been 
were |the consequence of any doubt thrown 
oble |unnecessarily on their intentions or acts ? 
ack, | What would have been thought of the 
ord- | conduct of government by the other ma- 
> for | gistrates of the kingdom? The times in 
em- | which they lived were not those that 
cers | would allow them with impunity to tem- 
who | porise in a manner so base and so unjust 
heir | towards men to whom the protection of 
y of | the public peace was intrusted. The no- 
and | ble lord here entered shortly into an ac- 
and | count of the transactions of the 16th, and 
tely | described the hostile conduct of the po- 
on- | pulace towards the constables and the 
the | authorities, both before and after the 


had | meeting. Campbell, a constable, had 
as | been actually stoned to death, in open 
yla- | day, in Manchester; and a constable of 
as | the town had stated that he considered 
se, | his life in danger. This system of hosti- 
vas | lity to all who were engaged in executing 
Jer | the law, or Pte ging the public peace, 
ion | was not confined to Manchester. It ap- 
it’s | peared in Newcastle, and other places. 
‘it- | Referring to the cruelties said to have 
ed | been perpetrated by the military on the 
ed | 16th, he declared that not a single life 
‘o- | was lost in consequence of the blows 
ry | which they inflicted. On this subject he 
ye would not, however, dwell any longer at 
ly | present: the danger with which we were 
he | threatened from the discontented state of 
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the public mind was generally admitted 
and its magnitude should induce their 
lordships to unite in vigorous measures to)” 
avert it. If, in the character of that 
danger, there was any feature 
alarming than another, it was the conduct ~~ 
of some persons, who encouraged and 
emboldened the disaffected by standing 
between the government they assailed, 
and the party assailing. The noble lord, 
adverting to the observations of earl Grey, 
regarding the dismissal of Jord Fitzwil- 
liam from the lieutenancy of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, said he would not 
enter at large into the grounds of that 
measure. The different view which that 
noble Jord and his majesty’s ministers 
took of the state of the country, and the 
public declaration which he signed in op- 
position to their wishes, showed that all 
confidence between them and him had 
ceased, and that a separation had become 
indispensable. These were all the ob- 
servations which he felt himself called 
upon to make on the present occasion. 
He concluded by declaring, that he should 
vote for the original address as it stood ; 
and if the amendment was — in, 
he should feel it his duty to take the sense 

of the House upon it. 

Lord Erskine, in rising to support the 
amendment, said, that although he could 
add nothing to recommend it to the adop- 
tion of the House, because it had in his 
opinion, received no answer whatsoever 
from the noble secretary of state, thou 
of all others the most bound to justify its 
rejection, yet he could not content him- 
self with giving a silent vote, to be per- 
haps passed over in the published list of 
a division. He wished all the people of 
this land to know, that he was still in his 
place, as he ever had been when the 
rights of the people were invaded ; and 
upon the present occasion, they had not 
only been most manifestly invaded, but 
wantonly trampled upon and insulted.— 
The unquestionable merit of his noble 
friend's amendment was, that whilst it sup- 
ported the address in a part of it that 
pointed out any public offence or danger, 
and to all that pledged the House to 
maintain order and tranquillity, yet at the 
same time it justly and prudently called 
upon them to examine into the causes of 
the discontent and disorder which they 
condemned; io pledge them also to 
support the liberty of the subject under 
the laws, and to suffer no wrong which 
might have been committed under the 
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pretext of supporting them to pass 


unexamined and unredressed. — What 
answer had been given, or even what 
: hel at an answer had been made 
__, fo that sound and statesman like proposi- 
tion.—The noble lord who had just sat 
down, in a speech most unwise and unfit 
in the present agitated state of the coun- 
try, instead of sympathizing with admitted 
sufferings, and lamenting the supposed 
necessity of inflicting them, had passed 
them by altogether, and closed the door 
at once, without the slightest considera- 
tion of them, against either inquiry or 
relief. Such a course of proceeding, 
however it might have been determined 
upon by ministers, even on grounds which 
might appear to them to be satisfactory, 
could not possibly justify the House to 
refuse examination, when the people ap- 
pealed to parliament for protection, and 
tendered the proofs of most atrocious 
violations of the constitution.—When the 
people, my lords (said lord E.), complain 
to us of the grossest misgovernment of 
the magistracy, and of the ministers for 
sanctioning their misconduct, can we 
possibly accept of their own declarations 
as conclusive evidence in their justifica- 
tion, whilst we refuse to hear the evidence 
of their accusers ?—When ministers took 
upon themselves to pledge the Crown to 
support their rash pre-judgment, and to 
condemn the people, how could they be 
considered to be responsible, if parliament, 
upon their own suggestion, and under 
their own influence, rejected all inquiry 
into the facts offered to be proved, and 
which if established must condemn them? 
In laying their conduct before the House 
by the address which they have proposed, 
they must think, no doubt, that they have 
submitted their conduct, and the state 
also of the country to the impartial and 
constitutional judgment of the legislature. 
Be it so; but what then must the nation, 
and all other nations, think of the House 
of Lords as a branch of that legislature, if 
its decision echoed the address prepared 
by themselves who were accused, against 
the universal complaints of the people, 
and ihis without hearing a syllable of the 
proofs, which by petitions from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other, they 
had ben solemnly called upon to exa- 
mine, Such a proceeding was without 
example in the history of the worst times. 
It would have been wiser to give a wrong 
judgment after hearing the evidence, than 
to reject it altogether. The first could 
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only raise the presumption of an error in 
judgment, but the last might create suspi- 
cions of too gross a character to be stated, 
—The noble viscount, however, to justify 
the rejection of the amendment, had as- 
sured the House that the proceedings at 
Manchester had been grossly misrepre- 
sented ; but this he thought was rather 
an additional argument for an inquiry 
into the facts.—But, putting aside all ac- 
cusation or justification of ministers, was 
it not the duty of the House to examine 
impartially the state of the country, and 
the acts of the magistracy, to restore 
tranquillity, by inspiring the people with 
a trust in the justice of parliament, to 
afford relief and protection even to those 
who might have offended, if the laws had 
been overstepped. Can we, my lords 
(said lord E.), expect either affection or 
obedience from subjects, if we ourselves 
depart from the immutable rules of justice? 
—He had formerly observed to their 
lordships, that the diseases of the state, 
like those of the body, must be first traced 
to their causes before any remedy could 
be usefully, or even safely applied; and he 
was sorry to be obliged to say, that the 
principal cause of that now complained of 
was unhappily, too notorious. It arose 
ee matter whether with or without foun- 

ation) from a distrust of parliament: the 
great bulk of the people did not consider 
the House of Commons as their represen- 
tative, nor the House of Lords as inde- 
pendent, when they uniformly, even more 
than the House of Commons, adopted 
every measure which every administration 
in its turn had proposed. They thought, 
no matter whethcr justly or unjustly, that 
the influence of the Crown in both Houses 
of Parliament, annihilated their use and 
office in the government; they declare 
in all their tumultuous meetings that 
whatever ministers introduced was always 
conclusively adopted, whilst their wishes 
and opinions were rejected. Now, no- 
thing surely could be more dangerous than 
that such an opinion should spread, and 
take root throughout the country; yet 
could it possibly bea remedy for such a 
diseased opinion, orrather could it do other- 
wise than exasperate and confirm it, to de- 
fer to ministers as you are called upon to- 
day; to take their own words for their own 
wisdom and justice, and to refuse to hear 
the other side, that thus they might be 
pees by the House to be immacu- 
ate, and the people discontented without 
cause. Was it possible to expect tran- 
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quillity or obedience to government, if this 
course was pursued, or to fail in securing 
both the one and the other, by adopting 
the amendment ? My lords (said lord E.) 
if whilst you shall maintain a just submis- 
sion to lawful authority, even by military 
force when unfortunately necessary, you 
shall at the same time take care to limit 
its interference, and never to suffer it to 
ass beyond the bounds of the law; and 
if, when excesses occur, you shall open 
wide all your assemblies and tribunals to 
the sufferers, and hear their complaints 
with an affectionate feeling for the great 
mass of the people, appeals to force will 
be but rare and insignificant. Only do 
this systematically, beginning to-day upon 
so favourable an occasion, and every thing 
you fear will soon disappear, like an en- 
chantment or a dream. Only show the 
world that you are not the slaves of mi- 
nisters, but the faithful guardians of the 
rights of the people, and you may lay at 
test all the laws against tumultuous as- 
semblies, and your troops and magistrates 
go tosleep. But he ought, he said, 
to have spared theif lordships from hear- 
ing these truths from him; the causes of 
the present discontents had been already 
pointed out by his noble friend with so 
much truth and eloquence as the founda- 
tion of his amendment, that he felt his 
words return back upon him. The com- 
plaints which -had convulsed the public 
mind from one extremity of the island to 
the other, were surely a sufficient pre- 
sumption of their justice, not merely to 
vindicate inquiry, but to impose it as a 
solemn duty upon the House ; and the 
more so as it was the only possible course 
by which the alienation of the lower or- 
ders of the people from the government 
of the country could be removed; and 
even if the result in favour of the magis- 
tracy appeared to be probable or almost 
certain, the more politic would be the 
examination of the facts, as it would show 
that parliament, instead of being cold to 
the wishes of the people, ran even before 
its duty, through sympathy for their feel- 
ings. There could be no doubt, and for 
the very reasons he had adverted to, that 
there had been tumultuous assemblies of 
the people in different parts of the coun- 
try, in numbers too great to be useful, 
and which could not be brought together 
without leading to probable disturbances 
of the peace; neither had he any doubt 
that the meeting in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester was of a description to call 
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for the attive vigilance of the magistrates ; 
but at the same time it could not be de- 
nied, that the object of the meeting was — 
legal, it being to petition parliament, and 
no overt acts had been committed, nor 
any conspiracy discovered, to prove it to 
have been a cover for rebellion or sedi- 
tion. On the contrary, there was little 
ground for believing that violence or dis- 
turbance of any kind was contemplated, 
when very —_ numbers brought their 
wives and children along with them; for 
if tumult or danger had been contemplated 
or expected, the feelings of nature would 
have prevented the presence of women 
and infants in the crowd. Supposing, 
however, that the great numbers assem- 
bled, and the banners displaying the 
wishes of this multitude for a reform 
visionary and impracticable, had rendered 
the meeting in the honest judgment of 
the magistrates unsafe and injurious to 
the public peace, and therefore fit to be 
dispersed, was not the mode of accom- 
plishing it most clearly prescribed by the 
laws, and completely and safely prac- 
ticable ? After mildly admonishing those 
who were nearest to them, were they not 
bound to read the Riot act in different 
arts of this immensely numerous meet- 
ing, so that the reading of it might be 
perfectly notorious, which most undoubt- 
edly had been very insufficiently done; 
and no means taken to circulate the know- 
ledge of it. The leaders of that multitude 
well knew, and no doubt would have made 
known to those who ‘followed them, the 
consequences of remaining after an hour 
had elapsed, and this knowledge would in 
itself have soon dissipated or thinned the 
meeting ; but what after all was the legal 
consequence of their keeping together 
after the period prescribed by the statute ? 
Not that they were subject without immi- 
nent necessity, to be sabred right and left 
with indiscriminate and merciless violence, 
by cavalry impelled against them as in 
rebellion or foreign battle. No; they 
were felons only, and subject to indict- 
ment. Lord E. said, he admitted that 
even before the hour had elapsed so as to 
render them felons, or any portion, how- 
ever small of it, if such acts of force or 
dangerous breaches of the peace had 
been committed or threatened as would 
justify magistrates to repel force by force, 
that force not only might, but ought most 
unquestionably to be employed ; but did 
such a case exist at Manchester, or in 
the justification of the magistracy, had 
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any such acts of the multitude been 
proved ?—Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, their leader had offered his person 
to the laws if he had offended, and no 
violence had been committed when they 
were charged by the yeomanry and cut 
down. Now, my lords (said lord E.), 
when you are invoked by the universal 
voice of the country, can you, in such a 
case as this, refuse all examination, onl 
because ministers forbid you; and is it 
ossible that your lordships should be 
Blind to the peril of pursuing such a 
course ? It may be necessary perhaps very 
soon to employ military force in the sup- 
port of lawful government, which is but 
another name for protection of the people ; 
and if the amendment is accepted, re- 
course may be had to it without unpopu- 
larity or suspicion ; but if, by now reject- 
ing all examination, the unlawful employ- 
ment of force shall be vindicated, govern- 
ment will then raise a question in public 
opinion between the people and _ itself 
which the military may be called upon to 
decide ; and God forbid that such a dan- 
gerous arbitration should ever exist ! 
When the military are employed upon 
lawful occasions, they do not then act 
against the people but for their manifest 
protection ; but if this sound distinction 
comes to be disbelieved or brought into 


doubt or question, your lordships should. 


recollect that the soldiers being them- 
selves part of the people, partaking of 
course all their feelings, the arm may 
be palsied with which we may have to 
act. It appeared to him, therefore, that 
the House was bound by every principle 
of interest as well as duty to satisfy the 
people, that whilst parliament was deter- 
mined on the one hand to put in force the 
laws of the country, and to maintain order 
and tranquillity even by force if unhap- 
pily necessary, yet that they were soul 
resolved to protect their liberties and 
avenge their sufferings ; which was all that 
the amendment called upon their lord- 
ships to do. To this, however, it was ob- 
jected, that the subject prayed to be in- 
uired into had already been decided by 
rejection of the bills of indictment 

by the grand jury of Lancaster, which 
brought these transactions before them ; 
but the complaints of complaining indi- 
viduals, and the evidence produced by 
them to which their lordships were stran-. 
gers, was but a small part of so great a 
national question ; might not the prisoners 
in 1794 have been proceeded against by 
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the state trials at the Old Bailey, without 
the interference of parliament, but the 
magnitude of the question formed the 
exception, and the reports of both 
Houses, even though they assumed the 
guilt of the individuals who were in cus- 
tody and to stand their trials, were made 
public. This was done under the same 
administration of government which now 
refused inquiry, because bills of indict- 
ment by a few individual sufferers had 


been rejected. Nothing surely could be |; 


more completely at variance than the 
two courses which had been pursued ! 
This (said lord E.) is the whole; the 
amendment neither negatives nor ied 
tions the principles which are the foun- 
dation of the address, and if adopted 
leaves the House solemnly and unani- 
mously pledged, as it ouglit to be, to sup- 
ort the government as established by 
aw, which I hope always to be found 
amongst the foremost to maintain ; whilst, 
at the same time, it gives it the most effi- 
cacious support by assimilating it with the 
interests and affections of the people. For 
these reasons I shall vote for the amend- 
meat. 

Lord King observed, that the assertion 
of the noble secretary of state, that mis- 
statements had gone abroad on the sub- 
ject of the Manchester transactions, laid 
the strongest ground for inquiry. The 
speech of the noble secretary was re- 
markable for its coincidence with ever 
thing that government had done cal 
ing the melancholy transactions of the 
16th of August. It contained not one 
expression of regret. The letter of thanks 
to the magistrates, the answer to the city 
address, the speech from the throne, and 
the address now proposed in answer to 
it, were all silent oa this head. The 
magistrates had been approved of in a 
high quarter, but it was certain they 
were not approved of by the nation. It 
must be allowed on all hands that they 
had committed indiscretions ; at least 
they had been guilty of rashness and pre- 
cipitation. Magistrates might act law- 
fully, and yet be guilty of indiscretion. 
They had a title to apprehend the indi- 
viduals upon proper depositions, but they 
might have been indiscreet in selecting 
the moment for their apprehension. Why 
did they not issue their warrants before 
the meeting? Why did they not prevent 
the meeting by declaring it illegal? or 
why not wait till it had dispersed, to ap- 
prehend its leaders ? The dangers, if there 
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were any, arose from its dispersion, and 
not from listening to speeches ; and there 
was every reason to believe, that if not 
interfered with, it would have passed off 
like innumerable other meetings of the 
same kind. The noble lord then went on 
to state, that distress was the cause of 
the present discontent, and appealed to 
those places where disaffection appeared 
exactly proportioned to the privations 
endured. He then adverted to the meet- 
ings for loyal declarations, and said, that 
such effusions always preceded attacks 


‘jon the liberty of the subject. He did 


not deny, that there was now considerable 
danger, and considerable discontent; but 
contended that the former could only be 
averted, and the latter removed, by mea- 
sures of conciliation and kindly reform. 
Regarding reform, the nation was divided 
into three parts; the adherents of minis- 
ters, who objected to all reform; the 
radical reformers, whose plans would be 
4 subversion of the constitution; and 
those who supported the necessity of a 
— a practical, and a moderate re- 
rm. The noble lord professed himself 
desirous of being ranked in the latter class, 
and thought great good would result from 
a correction of abuses, when they should 
be proved to exist, and a careful repair 
of the breaches which time might have 
made in the constitution. An opinion 
had unfortunately gone abroad, from the 
neglect of this species of reform, that 
parliament, instead of being a check and 
a control on the measures of the execu- 
tive, had become its minion and its tool. 
It had last year increased the taxes by 
three millions, without any ostensible ob- 
ject but to benefit the fund-holder; and 
the grant of 10,000. a year to the duke 
of York, for visiting, at stated intervals, 
his afflicted father (a measure which gave 
more disgust than any thing that had 
been done for a long time) was quoted 
as another instance of disregard to na- 
tional interests. The noble lord then 
drew a parallel between the treatment of 
Ireland, before the late rebellion, and that 
of England, recently ; and showed how 
the system of spies and informers had 
been transplanted from the one country 
into the other. Nothing could more tend 
to alienate the people from the govern- 
ment than a refusal of inquiry. The 
noble lord, therefore, after a few more 
observations, concluded by supporting the 
amendment. 
The Earl of Ca said, it was our 
( VOL, XLI. ) 
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duty, as members of society, to protect 
each other, by upholding those principles 
on which society depended. Much had 
been said of the meeting at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, and the transac- 
tions of that day. It seemed to him ex- 
traordinary, that there should be a second 
opinion as to the legality of that meeting. 
Was it possible that it could be lawful for 
men to meet in such, enormous numbers, 
and ina threatening manner, as on that 
occasion? Could a proceeding be lawful 
which went to defeat all the ends for 
which men entered into society? Men 
entered into society for the purpose of 
leaving the protection of their rights to 
public authorities constituted for that 
purpose, and not to the adjudication of 
themselves. If that principle was de- 
parted from, no individual could have any 
security for his life or property. The 
meeting of so large a body, and with such 
devices, even under pretence of a lawful 
purpose, could not be allowed; for it 
must necessarily inspire terror, and such 
terror was, in its nature, an act of violence 
and compulsion. The present times were 
different from those of the civil wars, when 
there was a claim of arbitrary power in 
the Crown, and a contest on the part of 
the people for the recovery of ancient 
rights and liberties. Those liberties were 
now well understood, and he was con- 
vinced that no family was ever more at- 
tached to those principles than the illus- 
trious family under whose auspices we 
lived. The king undertook to administer 
justice in mercy, and so mild had been his 
reign, that in the performance of this dut 

numerous cases had occurred in whic 

mercy might be thought to have been car- 
ried too far. What would have been said 
at the period of the Revolution, by the 
judges of that day, had a grand jury been 
abused in public libels, as the grand jury 
of Lancashire had been treated for doing 
their duty? He hoped, that, laying aside 
party spirit and prejudice, all would unite 
in supporting the constitution, and that 
was only to be done by giving — to 
the magistracy of the country. He was 
anxious that full and complete support 
should be given to the executive magis- 
trates in the discharge of their duty ; for 
those principles, on which every thing 
valuable in society depended, could only 
be maintained by supporting the execu- 
tive. He certainly was of opinion, that 
lenient measures were better indications 
of firmness, than those which partook of a 
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character of violence. He always con- 
sidered, that if the magistrates had vio- 
lated or misused the powers intrusted to 
them, the courts of law were open to the 
persons aggrieved. In allusion to what 
had fallen from a noble lord respecting the 
lord-lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, he remarked, that had he been 
placed in the same situation as earl Fitz- 
william, he should probably have acted 
differently. Had that noble lord asked 
his advice, he should perhaps have ad- 
vised him to take a different course from 
that which he had pursued ; for he could 
not but feel, that at a juncture like the 
present, persons of high station, like that 
noble lord, and possessing extensive pro- 
perty and influence in the country, should 
come forward and prevent the people from 
being led away by designing and sedi- 
tious persons; should not abet them in 
their errors, but teach them to look up 
to them for direction. Stiil, however, he 
could not but sincerely wish that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had viewed that noble 
earl’s conduct in the light in which he 
viewed it. It must be admitted, that that 
noble lord never was one who gave his 
countenance to proceedings of a danger- 
ous character; but that, on the contrary, 
upon trying occasions, he had in more 
than one instance given his support to the 
administration, in opposition to the opi- 
nions: of those with whom he usually 
acted. He could not, therefore, but regret 
the extent of the punishment which had 
in this case been inflicted. The noble 
lord said, he should conclude with an 
earnest hope that none of the apprehen- 
sions of public danger which were at pre- 
sent entertained might be verified. 

The Duke of Athol observed, with re- 
ference to the present situation of the 
country, that the artifices of factious de- 
magogues were working on the loyal and 
industrious poor, by means of the worst 
poison that ever contaminated the public 
—a poison sufficient to awaken the horror 
and detestation of the government under 
which we lived. He did not mean to 
dwell on the particular circumstances of 
the Manchester meeting, but to state 
what he knew from local experience of 
the northern part of the kingdom, with 
which he was more immediately connected. 
He did not hesitate to say, that a short 
time ago, a more moral and religious set 
of people did not exist ; but he knew that 
attempts had been made to corrupt them, 
although those attempts had not perhaps 
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been so successful in that quarter, as ia 
some other parts of the kingdom. He 
knew that delegates had been employed 
in disseminating blasphemous and sedi- 
tious tracts among them, either gratis, or 
at so low a price, as to enable the poorest 
to purchase them. ‘These tracts had cer~ 
tainly not been so successful there, in 
destroying order and morality, as they 
had been in this part of the country ; but 
still they had to a certain degree suc- 
ceeded. He had the satisfaction to state, 
that in the country where he resided, the 
projects that had been suggested for the 
relief of the labouring poor had in part 
succeeded ; and that, notwithstanding the 
swarm of publications spread among them, 
for the purpose of rendering them dissa- 
tisfied with their situation, they were con- 
vinced that every thing practicable had 
been done for the amelioration of their 
condition. He was one of those who 
thought themselves bound to call the at- 
tention of their lordships to the state of 
the lower classes, in order to save them 
from the specious delusions of those de- 
magogues, who were disseminating among 
them the injurious principles of radical 
reform. The question of reform had been 
often agitated, but he never knew any 
specific, practicable plan, on which twenty 
persons were agreed. We had at last, 
however, got one. We had now a radical 
reform, a reform by which noble lords 
would not remain in possession of their 
estates three days after it was carried into 
effect. He had a newspaper in his pocket, 
in which a radical reformer stated pretty 
plainly what he meant. An exchange of 
poverty for property was the principle and 
aster of the radical reformers. If their 
ordships did not adopt some measures to 
restrain such men, they would not do 
their duty. The mass of the people 
were loyal, but if not protected, they 
would be lost in the gulph of radical re- 
form. He would recommend the signal 
of lord Nelson when at the battle of 
Trafalyar, ** England expects every man 
to do his duty.” Let the House also do 
its duty, and by so doing it would have 


done that which, under divine Providence, 


would arrest the calamities with which the 
country was threatened, and insure its safe- 
ty. He had sat in that House nearly forty 

ears; he had seen, in that time, many 
Black clouds hanging over his head, but 
the good sense, the loyalty, and the mo- 
rality of the people had never failed to 
dispel them ; and that, he was persuaded, 
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would be the case, in the present crisis of 
the country. 

Lord Lilford said, that the liberties of 
the people were involved in the protection 
of the constituted authorities, whose repu- 
tation could not suffer without injury to 
those over whom they presided. He 
would ask, then, whether some of the 
speeches of noble lords, who pretended to 
be the exclusive champions of liberty, 
were not calculated to degrade that res- 
pect which was due to the magistracy ? 

n advocating their cause, he advocated 
the cause of the people. The little he 
had to say should be confined to his own 
local knowledge. He had received infor- 
mation from persons in the middle rank of 
society, not of the privileged orders, but 
men ofsound judgment, and without preju- 
dice or partiality; he held this correspond. 
ence in Riis hands, and he should state two 
or three passages from it. Its date com- 
menced with January, 1819, and it stated 
that the radicals, in urging parliamentary 
reform, and decrying the corn bill, only 
meant to excite a prejudice against the 
landholders ; that the people in the quarter 
in which he resided were goaded on by 
reformers, and ready for any act of des- 

eration; that their minds were assailed 
oy seditious tracts, and if sedition was 
owed to go on they would write down 
The cotton 
trade had improved, and he was sure 
would improve, if not prevented by the 
madness of those men—but reform had 
got possession of their minds; it mixed 
with all their habits and ideas, and consti- 
tuted the subject of all their conversation. 
He was a man of but plain intellect, and 
did not pretend to see far before him; but 
it did appear to him to be a strange per- 
version of optics to see only the possible 
mischief that might accrue from govern- 
ment, and to be blind to the immediate 
danger already flowing from the conduct 
of the people. For his part, he was willing 
to give, by his vote, a pledge of his opi- 
nion, that in the present state of the coun- 
try some remedy was necessary to check 
the mischief which he saw existing. 

Earl Grey took that opportunity to ex- 
plain, that, with reference to the Sinaion 
that any parliamentary inquiry would be 
extrajudicial, he had stated, that accord- 
ing to this mode of reasoning, it might 
happen that ministers might order the 
most illegal acts, such, for instance, as the 
levying of ship-money ; and yet parlia- 
ment might be precluded from any exami- 
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nation of their conduct, by. being told 
tninoaphentty that any inquiry by them 
would be extrajudicial. 

Lord Lilford begged to be allowed to. 
supply an omission in his speech : it was, 
that he knew personally the character of 
the magistrates at Manchester: he knew 
them to be men of the highest integrity : 
he knew also that they were most desirous 
of inquiry. 

Earl Grey, in explanation, observed, 
that he had carefully abstained from say- 
ing any thing respecting the character of 
the magistrates, though he certainly had 
a very strong opinion as to their conduct ; 
but all he wished was a full, fair, and im- 
partial inquiry ; for if, as was said, their 
conduct was capable oi justification, an 
inquiry was the more necessary even on 
that account. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that whatever 
might be the tendency of parliamentary 
inquiry to allay local uneasiness, and 
however much he might, as an individual, 
wish it for the sake of justifying the cha- 
racter of the magistrates, yet, looking at 
the question in his public capacity, he 
must say, that no such inquiry as was 
called for could be granted consistently 
with the spirit of the laws of the country. 
No noble lord had ventured to say that 
the meeting at Manchester was a legal 
meeting. When he considered what 
proceedings were now in progress in the 
courts of — he almost feared to speak 
out his opinion; but when he read in his 
law-books that numbers constituted force, 
and force terror, and terror illegality, he 
felt that no man could say that the Man- 
chester meeting was not an illegal one. 
It was a new and somewhat strange 
ground that was taken on the present oc- 
casion by the advocates for the liberty of 
the subject. He had, to be sure, often 
heard it stated on former occasions to the ~ 
attorney-general, when he filed an infor- 
mation, “* Why have you done so? why 
have you not adopted the old constitu- 
tional course of laying the complaint be- 
fore a grand jury ?” whereas, now the cry 
was, “ Why do you not, since that consti- 
tutional tribunal a grand jury, has rejected 
the bills, instantly file an unconstitutional 
information in order to allay the popular 
ferment ?” He felt from the bottom of his 
heart that the meanest subject of this 
country was better than the highest of any 
other country under heaven; but he 
would be no longer so, if he gave up his 
ear and soul to those evil counsellors who 
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would make not (as they pretended) the 
poor man rich, but would make both rich 
and poor “ poor indeed!’ It was com- 
plained, that not only had the grand jury 
rejected bills, but that magistrates had 
refused to receive information on oath. 
This latter conduct was either right or 
wrong: if right, why complain about it? 
if wrong, why interfere with measures 
already under consideration in the court 
of King’s-bench? Another ground of 
complaint was, the conduct of the coroner 
in adjourning an inquest. But what was 
the fact? The coroner alleges that the 
jury had been tampered with, and that 
there is a fear that they might give their 
verdict on evidence not beforethem on oath. 
He, therefore, adjourned the inquest, in 
order to have the opinion of the court of 
King’s-bench in a matter of such high 
importance. What was there unjust in 
this? His noble and learned friend, of 
whom he always should speak affection- 
ately as of an old fellow-labourer in the 
same vineyard, had stated that there were 
precedents of parliamentary interference 
with the courts below. If there were 
any, he was sure they must be bad prece- 
dents; but he was not aware of any that 
bore any analogy to the present case. 
Those cases of high treason to which he 
had referred were not at allin point: par- 
liament had then interfered, or rather had 
instituted a contemporaneous inquiry ; 
not for the sake of, or in any connexion 
with, the persons under trial, but with re- 
ference to those numerous classes through- 
out the nation who were supposed to be 
implicated in some general designs of 
- mischief against the government. Was 
there any similar state necessity in the 
present case? Was there ever any rea- 
sonable ground of fear that the magis- 
trates would run wild and exceed their 
duty throughout the nation? He must 
confess that he thought the danger was 
one of a very different kind. He thought 
that the magistrates had been remiss 
rather than over active ; and had neglect- 
ed to take notice of many seditious and 
blasphemous publications which ought to 
have been noticed. One observation of 
his noble and learned friend he must par- 
ticularly remark upon, because the great 
source from which it proceeded might 
give authority to error. He alluded to 
what he had said about the Riot act. It 
should be recollected that the act, spe- 
‘cially called the Riot act, did not exist till 
the 9th of Geo. Ist; yet that a great 
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many acts of parliament (which though 
not generally known, were yet in force! 
had previously been passed against illeg 
as distinguished from riotous or routous 
meetings. As the law now stood, if the 
magistrates thought proper to read the 
Riot act, and the mob did not disperse 
within an hour, they were guilty of fe« 
iony; but if a case should arise of an 
assembly, after the reading of the Riot 
act, conducting itself in such a we { that 
it ought to be immediately dispersed, was 
it to be said that the whole powers of the 
common law were palsied, and could not 
be put into execution till a full hour had 
elapsed ; and that therefore all the mis- 
chief possible might be done with impu- 
nity in the remaining three quarters of an 
hour? He would not now give any opi- 
nion on the proceedings at Manchester, 
as a case was in progress for trial. A 
bill had been found, a i perhaps, 
according to the reasoning of the noble 
lord, that circumstance was a strong pre= 
sumption of innocence, the rejection of a 


bill having been considered as the surest |, 


proof of guilt [a laugh]: but as all the 
facts of the case were about to be laid 
before a jury, he would not enter into 
details—no; not even in that debate 
which was threatened would he be induced 
to enter into any minute explanation. 
This only he owed it to himself to say— 
that it was his fixed, his unqualified opi- 
nion, that the meeting at Manchester on 
the 16th of August was, in every sense of 
the word, an illegal meeting. 

Lord Erskine explained. He did not 
say that an hour after the reading of the 
Riot act was requisite before the law of 
the country could be enforced against 
tumultuous assemblies. On various peril- 
ous occasions he had been put to the test, 
and did not then think that an hour was 
requisite. During the riots of 1780, when 
the mob was preparing to attack the house 


‘of lord Mansfield, he was in Bloomsbury- 


square, and attended with some ae 
when he offered to defend the house. He 
was also in the Temple when the mob was 
preparing to force the gate, and when se- 
veral houses in London were on fire, and 
he went forward to the gate, which he 


opened, and stood beside a field-piece, 


prepared to fire, in case the attack was 
persisted in, In such cases every man 
was a magistrate, every subject was bound 
to act, to defend his country and its laws, 
But the rioting mob of London in 1780, 
was different from the assembled multi- 
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tude at Manchester on the 16th of August. 
‘Jt was no slight matter that the inoffen- 
sive crowd at Manchester should be sabred 
to the right and left within a short time 
after the reading of the act. But to 
him it was particularly a matter of asto- 
nishment to find that although much mis- 
understanding existed on both sides, it 
should be said that all inquiry was unne- 
cessarv, for one alone was right. He bad 
always thought when two parties dis- 
agreed, inquiry was most needful. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne began b 
observing, that in the discharge of his 
public duty he proposed, if no such mo- 
tion should emanate from the government, 
or from any other quarter, to move for an 
are into the causes of the proceedings 
at Manchester which occasioned so much 
and such just disquiet. He rose, how- 
ever, now to state his reasons for voting 
for the amendment—a determination 
which he had come to, not without great 
anxiety, but which was not the less firm, 
and which he conceived to be perfectly 


the speech frem the throne. He must 
first avow most distinctly, that the 
amendment would not have had his con- 
currence, unless it had most unequivo- 
cally expressed the utmost abhorrence at 
the abominable and persevering attempts 
which had now been made for two years 
past to subvert the allegiance of the lower 
orders. Indeed, he did not think any man 
was entitled to public confidence who was 
not prepared to come forward with suchan 
avowal. He thought, however, that this 
confession of danger should be followed 
up by a — calculated to allay any 
exaggerated alarm—he meant, by the par- 
liamentary assurance, that their lordships 
were not asleep at their posts, but were 
ready to consider fully and ‘impartially, 
not only whether the public peace had 
been broken, but also whether the lives of 
his majesty’s subjects had not been wan- 
tonly endangered. The transactions at 
Manchester, on the face of them, de- 
manded inquiry; but what said the noble 
viscount ? He said that he had only meant 
by his opinion, uttered on the spur of the 
occasion, to express a confidence in the 
magistracy of the country, and not to 
prejudge the facts of the case. The no- 

le viscount had talked a great deal about 
his anxiety, and as proof of it, had re- 
lated the mode by which he came to his 
decision. He told their lordships that 
two persons had come up to him from 
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Manchester ; persons who, it must be no- 
torious, must have been interested in per 
suading the ministers that they were inno- 
cent; persons whose fame and character 
were at stake ; and yet he told their lord- 
ships, that after examining these two per- 
sons, and after a consultation with two 
counsel, he found himself in a situation to 
pronounce judgment, and to turn round 
to the public and say, “ My sentence is 
definitive ; you shall have no opinion but 
what I have formed. With this sentence 
I shall close the mouth of every indepen- 
dent man in the kingdom; and even such 
a man as lord Fitzwilliam shall be dis- 
graced, not because he has prejudged the 
question, which nobody but myself has 
ventured do, but he calls 
inquiry, which I do not thin rto 
He assured shale: 
that he thought it a valuable characteris- 
tic of the amendment of his noble friend, 
that it exaggerated nothing, but called 
merely for the real merits of the case. It 
desired merely facts and truth. How dif- 
ferent was the conduct of the noble vis- 
count! He contented himself with say- 
ing, that the magistrates were entitled.to 
a strong presumption in their favour. 
What coal: be meant ‘Jy such a declara- 
tion? If it was i:cvely meant that the 
magistrates shouid not be condemned 
without a full, fair, and impartial inquiry, 
he most cordially subscribed to the opi- 
nion; but he must add, that no more 
deadly blow could be aimed at the ma- 
gistracy of the country than to hold them 
up as irresponsible persons, whose ex- 
cesses were not only to be screened from 
punishment, but could not either legally 
or constitutionally be subject to inquiry. 
Whether the particular meeting was legal 
or not he did not know. Sufficient cir- 
cumstances had not transpired to justifi 
any conclusion on that point, and for this 
very reason inquiry was necessary. Whe- 
ther, however, the meeting was legal or 
not, nothing had been said to justify the 
particular mode of dispersing it. But the 
noble viscount had confessed, that the 
magistrates themselves were not aware 
that the meeting was illegal, and that their 
object had been solely to take Mr. Hunt, 
and not to disperse the meeting. Hesin- 
cerely hoped that this view of the case was 
correct ; for, certainly, if the magistrates 
had been aware that the second meetin 
was illegal, after they had seen their 
warning against the first meeting complied 
with, what censure was too great for them, 
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who thus chose rather to risk the lives of 
their fellow-subjects, than have recourse 
to a precaution which they had already 
found to be available? There was another 
question—why arrest Mr. Hunt in the 
midst of his partisans, who, it was reason- 
able to suppose, might be excited to some 
act of outrage, by secing their chief torn 
from their assembly? It is true, that rea- 
sons of semeiidable necessity might exist 
for so violent a measure. He himself did 
not see them; he did not mean to say 
that there were none, but they ought to 
be fairly made known, in order to esta- 
blish the propriety of the magistrates’ 
conduct. This at least was clear—that 
on the day referred to, blood had been 
shed ; the blood of his majesty’s subjects, 
for the first time, by his majesty’s sub- 
jects, in a county already too much irri- 
tated in consequence of its distresses, and 
whose irritation, he feared, rankled far too 
deeply to be oy sa by any wisdom which 
could be hoped for from the present ad- 
ministration. But an inquiry was neces- 
sary, not merely for the sake of the suf- 
ferers at Manchester, but for the public, 
who should feel that they may look to the 
laws for protection. The stability of the 
government depended on the institutions 
of the country being held in reverence; 
and here he must say, that ready as he 
was to express his abhorrence of the ra- 
dicals, and not to under-rate the mischief 
of which they were capable, yet that 
he saw more to regret than to fear on 
their account, He believed a much 
greater danger threatened the nation from 
another source—he meant from the pre- 
valence of an opinion among the public, 
that the institutions of the country were 
not so favourable to the lower as to the 
higher classes. If this feeling were once 
general, it would be a formidable weapon 
in the hands of those who combined 
so much zeal with their abominable en- 
deavours to shake the foundation of con- 
fidence between the governors and the 
government, and to gain ultimate posses- 
sion of the country. The way to render 
these men harmless was, for parliament to 
adopt a conduct calculated to conciliate 
the esteem and confidence of the people ; 
and by such sentiments and such measures 
as were recommended in the amendment, 
to convince the public that their rulers 
felt that noes and stability could never 
be secured without an equal administra- 
tion of the law.—One word as to the ex- 
pression of the noble viscount, that those 
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who stood between the government. when 
assailed, and those who assailed it, gave 
weight to the side of the assailants; he 
must have much greater authority than 
that of the noble viscount before he could 
implicitly adopt such an opinion. He 
would never allow that greater weight was 
given to discontent by a manly opposition 
to government in faveur of the people, 
than by that prostration of understanding 
which the noble viscount seemed to ex- 
pect from every man in the country ; and 
without which the noble viscount theught 
that no talent, no honour, no integrity, 
could qualify an English nobleman to be 
of service to the nation. ‘I (said the 
noble marquis) am of opinion, that the 
noble viscount has given the greatest en- 
couragement to discontent, by withdraw- 
ing from the service of his king and coun- 
try, one who, by his irreproachable cha- 
racter, by his long-tried services, by the 
admiration in which he was held by the 
whole kingdom, was eminently calculated 
to be a peace-maker, and to conciliate not 
merely respect, but that love and affection 
without which no government, however 
powerful, can long be secure.” 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
as the noble marquis had given notice of 
a motion for inquiry, he should not now 
enter into any details, but he could not 
let the speech of the noble marquis go by 
without one or two observations. The 
amendment proposed by the noble earl, 
and recommended by the noble marquis, 
was in part true, but alluded to circum- 
stances not fit subjects for discussion 
that day. They were that day called to 

ive a test of their readiness to do their 

uty to the nation generally, and not to 
refer to any particular subjects on which 
the widest difference of opinion prevailed. 
He would defy the noble marquis to tell 
where an inquiry had ever taken place 
under circumstances similar to the affair at 
Manchester. The cases of the year 1793, 
and of the year before last, had no refer- 
ence to the conduct of individuals, but 
embraced the consideration of precau- 
tionary measures for the nation generally. 
What analogy was there between those 
cases and the present? Besides, how was 
a parliamentary inquiry to be instituted? 
It could only be done by suspending the 
functions of the courts of law, and by 
silencing all subordinate tribunals. But, 
how can proceedings there be stopped? 
They are begun, and already far advanced. 
The noble had been spoken of as 
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being the only party to the letter of 
thanks to the magistrates; but he must 
say, that whatever blame attached to it, 
belonged to him (lord Liverpool) and to 
other of his majesty’s ministers who had 
sanctioned it. He would undertake most 
explicitly to say, that the Manchester ma- 
gistrates would not have received the 
thanks of the government, unless they had 
done their duty. And on all occasions 
where it had os considered to have 
been so performed, it had been the cus- 
tom to give them thanks. How difficult 
and painful a situation would they stand 
in, if they were at a loss to know whether 
they had the approbation of his majesty’s 
government or not? But, supposing go- 
vernment had decided in a different way, 
did their lordships consider what would 
have been the course in that event? He 
would pledge his word, however, that 
there never was a case of assault more 
fully and irrefragably proved than that 
which, in its consequences, had so re- 
cently called down all the obloquy of the 
noble lord. It had been said that many 
of the circumstances which were alluded 
to in the answer of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, to the en be of the city 
of London, were either circumstances not 
generally known, or of previous occur- 
rence. True; but let the fact of this 
meeting be stated in the manner in which 
it was made known to all the world. 
He was content to take it thus — that 
bands amounting to at least 20,000 men, 
disposed in military array, marching in 
military order, and commanded by mili- 
tary leaders, came to one spot with ban- 
ners and streamers, upon which might be 
read the motto of ** Equal Representation 
or Death,” and he would venture to de- 
clare, that this was not only an illegal, 
but under all the circumstances, a trea- 
sonable meeting. Their intention was, to 
carry into execution their avowed object 
by violent and illegal means. It was so 
considered by the magistrates of Man- 
chester, who had made affidavits, declaring 
that such was the belief of themselves. 
Good God! how was the government to 
be carried on—how was the country 
itself to exist—if these things were to be 
ermitted? Had their lordships ever 
eard of such meetings before ? Did they 
ever hear of peaceable or legal meetings, 
armed and carrying banners and emblems 
totally destructive of good order and of 
loyalty. If there were certain circum- 
stances connected with that meeting 
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which must, and actually did inspire 
terror and alarm, what was it but an 
illegal one; and, minutely considered, 
what but a treasonable assembly? Under 
these circumstances he must contend that 
the magistrates were justified in their 
proceedings: and if the question were - 
more strictly—if it were considered that 
in the opinion of the highest legal autho- 
rities, it was their duty to disperse the 
became a second question 
ow far the magistrates themselves would 
have neglected their duty by failing 
so to disperse them? What his noble 
friend has stated to their lordships was 
this—that the magistrates had no inten- 
tion of dispersing the meeting before 
they were actually assembled on the 16th 
of August. They decided upon that 
step, when they saw what was the cha- 
racter of it. They did not decide it to 
be illegal till they saw separate parties 
of 2,000, 5,000, and 7,000 men, each 


marching in columns, and in military 


array. It was then that they did de- 
cide it to be illegal, whatever orpee- 
ance it might have assumed before. They 
had sometimes heard the noble lord 
strenuously maintaining the right of trial 
by jury; but here it appeared to be 
looked on with perfect contempt: he 
chose now to uphold a very different 
course of proceeding. Any of the par- 
ties aggrieved by the events of the 16th 
of August might have sought for re- 
dress either by a civil or a criminal suit. 
That they might have done this all who 
heard him were well aware. And why 
had they not? The parties acted on 
their own responsibility. Now, their 
lordships might ask, what was the con- 
duct of the Manchester magistrates? 
Having arrested the individuals, they 
presented three weeks afterwards, to the 
grand jury, bills for a conspiracy against 
such persons for what took place on that 
day. The grand jury found these bills; 
and, therefore, he did not feel it ne- 
cessary to say one word more upon that 
subject; it would be, he thought, im- 
proper that he should. Well, the grand 
jury having found them, what happened ? 
An individual, the agent for some of 
those who had suffered upon that day, 
presented no less than five bills against 
so many of the yeomanry. Was,not this, 
he would ask their lordships, putting the 
question‘under judicialinvestigation? The 
grand jury ignored these bills; yet, that 
did not satisfy the noble lord. [Here 
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earl Grey and other, noble lords said, 
“No, no.”] Now, it should be re- 
membered, that the depositions upon 
which the grand jury had decided were 
apon oath. It appeared, however, that 
the grand jury—a body of men as re- 
spectable for talent, for character, and 
for property, as any that he knew of— 
acting upon the evidence, and actin 
also upon their own responsibility, ha 
| aye all the bills against the yeomen. 
id he (lord Liverpool) say that this 
fact decided the question before them? 
No: but he did say, that while grand 
juries were to be upheld, their decisions 
were not lightly to be called in question, 
nor was the evidence upon which they 
had already decided, to be re-examined 
in another place, except upon the show- 
ing of a strong case. If other judicial 
evidence was yet to be brought forward, 
let it come in a proper and legal shape. 
But no: an attempt had been made to 
t down the magistracy altogether; it 
ad been hazarded for the purpose of 
trying what could be done with juries 
and coroners and magistrates, till it could 
be ascertained how far the constitution 
itself might be set aside—There was 
one other circumstance which he felt him- 
self obliged to allude to, and, he assured 
their lordships, not without considerable 
apprehension. He trusted that the num- 
ber of the disaffected, as compared with 
the great aggregate of the peo fre was not 
very great. He knew that the activity 
of the former was very great; and he 
was aware of the speed with which they 
diffused the poison of sedition from one 
district to another. But he knew also 
that revolutions in all countries had been 
brought about, not by the number of the 
disaffected, not by the sedition which they 
excited, not by the falsehoods which they 
insinuated, but by the terror of the whole 
community. Terror had been the un- 
failing engine with which they had effeci- 
ed their mighty mischiefs; and in all those 
cases which had ever come under his ob- 
servation, he had condemned the course 
of proceeding which he condemned in this 
case, where one county sat in judgment 
upon another: the effect was, to excite a 
feeling of terror in the country. He so 
condemned it, because he felt that, in the 
present crisis, whatever might be the 
amount of distress in the kingdom, the 
great object of calling their lordships 
there, and the only good they could do 
there, was to give their confidence to all 
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the loyal part of the community ; to make |6! 


the magistrates feel that they were pro~ 
tected; to make property feel that it was 
protected. Ina few days, from informa- 
tion to be laid before them, their lord. 
ships would see with pain, that in some 

arts of the country it had been found 
impossible to put~- laws in force by 
reason of the resistance manifested towards 
the magistrates. If the magistracy—he 
would not indeed say the magistracy—but 
the magistrates of Lancashire, were to be 
treated as the noble lord wished them to 
be, what would be the effect of such a de- 
termination? In conclusion, from infor- 
mation which he might hereafter allude 
to, while facts were unanswered, which in- 
deed admitted of no denial, he felt confi- 
dent that the Manchester magistrates had’ 
only performed their duty; and that go- 
vernment would basely abandon its own 
duty if it did not now protect them. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in expla- 
nation, said, he considered that the call- 
ing the magistrates before parliament 
could not be more improper than the 
measure of calling other magistrates, at 
least equal to themselves in rank and’ 
consequence, before the same tribunal on 
a former occasion. He did not know that 
the summoning of the Scotch magistrates 
on a question involving their conduct, 
before that House, had reflected any 
disgrace or dishonour upon them. 

he Earl of Carnarvon animadverted 
upon the declaration of the noble earl, 
that it was impossible for parliament to 
go into any inquiry upon judicial pro- 
ceedings. Notwithstanding all that had 
been said and published on the subject, 
he could not believe that there was a man 
in the country who did not think the in- 
terference of the military on the occasion 
alluded to unnecessary. It was stated, 
that though they brought their wives and 
children to the spot, yet, that this circum- 
stance offered no proof that it was not 
meant and known to be an illegal meet- 
ing ; and that when women came into the 
midst of such scenes, they lost the soft- 
ness and tenderness natural to them. 
With all deference to the noble duke, 
from whom this ingenious argument had 
proceeded, he must acknowledge that it 
did not appear to him very natural that 
they would bring their wives or children 
for the purpese of being mangled or slain. 
He offered no opinion of his own as to 
the legality of this meeting; but he was 
far from being satisfied, that the only le- 
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gitimate means of its dispersion had been 
adopted. But it had been designated a 


, |disgraceful productions, while they dis- 


serving of reprobation? The noble earl, 


rmitted to take place? Those noble 
brds who did not wish to prejudge the 
question, forsooth, had declared the fact 
of the meeting to be neither more nor less 
than an overt act of treason, before their 
own tribunals had decided it. The noble 
lord then observed upon the publications 
daily put forth, not more remarkable for 
blasphemy than for sedition; in which the 
people were called on to arm, and a 
threat of the scaffold was held out against 
ministers and other illustrious persons. 
He meant the * Medusa”, the “ Cap of 
Liberty,” and others. Why were govern- 
ment so backward in prosecuting those 


covered so much promptitude in pursuing 
those whose conduct in the business of 
Manchester had been in any degree de- 


after passing an animated eulogium upon 
the character, talents, and conciliating 
conduct of earl Fitzwilliam, declared 
that he thought the disapprobation of his 
conduct, expressed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, did him the greatest honour; and 
concluded by deprecating every harsh and 
coercive measure, arising out of the pre- 
sent question, towards the British public, 
whom justice, kindness, and forbearance, 
never failed to bring back to their duty. 
The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
would not now enter into the question 
whether the Manchester meeting was 
legal or not, nor into the conduct of the 
magistrates or yeomanry. Their conduct, 
upon the occasion alluded to, if improper, 
was open to investigation, before the 
proper tribunals. He had heard as yet 
no argument sufficient to persuade him 
that they should, upon the present occa- 
sion, deprive them of the advantages of 
the trial by jury. The point at issue now 
was between the address and the amend- 
ment, between ministers and those who 
opposed them. The case was one of no 
difficulty. It presented itself without the 
labour of much investigation to the mind 
of every person. There was not one man 
in that House or out of it, who did not 
know that the country was in a state of 
danger. They all saw the same exertions 
now making, plans of the very same kind 
pursued, as, at no distant period, brought 
upon a neighbouring country revolution, 
anarchy, and, at last, a degrading despo- 
tim. The state in which they were 
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placed was this: the Christian religion 
was that of the country, recognised by 
law, and professed by the wisest and best 
of men; the bond of society, and the 
best source of comfort in this life and of 
hope in the life to come. They had 
lived to see the time when the country 
was told, not in a whisper, not in a con- 
cealed or smothered manner, but in broad 
day, that the sacred truths of the Chris- 
tian religion were gross impositions and 
polluted falsehoods. Now, were open 
attacks upon religion, upon the laws of 
the country upon the life of officers 
who attempted to enforce those laws 
—were these things to be disregarded? 
Had they not secn a committee appointed 
for the ostensible purpose of petitioning 
for a reform in parliament, direct their 
measures in a way evidently calculated 
for the overthrow of the constitution. 
Public right might be used in such a 
manner as to become a public wrong ; 
and if the right of petition was made a 
cloak for mischievous purposes, it was 
high time that some remedy should be 
applied to the evil. The country was in 
imminent danger. This was not a time 
for inquiring into the causes. The 
danger must be provided against without 
delay, or ruin would be the consequence. 
When a house was on fire, what was the 
fittest thing to be done—to inquire into 
the causes of the conflagration, or to take 
means of putting it out ? 

The House then divided on the amend- 
ment: Contents, 31; Proxies, S3—34. 
Not-Contents, 120; Proxies, 39—159. 
Majority against the amendment. 


List of the Minority. 


Dukes of Kent Earls Darnley 
Sussex Bessborough 
Somerset Donoughmore 
Grafton Rosslyn 
Devonshire Grey 
Hamilton Minto 
Argyll Lords Saye and Sele 

Marq. of Lansdowne King 

Earls of Thanet Hawke 
Essex Holland 
Albemarle Erskine 
Jersey Crewe 
Lauderdale Auckland 
Cowper PROXIES. 
Waldegrave Earl Spencer 
Fitzwilliam Visc. Bolingbroke 

Grosvenor Lord Hutchinson 
Carnarvon 


The Address was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 23. 


ADDRESS ON THE Prince REGENT’s 
Spreecn AT THE OPENING OF THE 
ston.} ‘The Speech of the Prince 
Regent having been read by the Speaker, 

Mr. Somers Cocks rose to move an Ad- 
dress of Thanks. He said, that, approv- 
ing as he did of the measures pursued b 
his majesty’s government, and feeling it 
his duty, under existing circumstances, 
to avow his sentiments, he rose with much 
pleasure upon the present occasion to 
move an address, in answer to the speech 
from the throne. In doing this he trusted 
the House would extend to him that in- 
dulgence which they usually showed to a 
person, like himself, inexperienced in 
public speaking, and every way inadequate 
to the important task he had taken upon 
himself to discharge. He should feel it 
necessary, in the progress of what he was 
about to say, to offer a few observations 
upon the variety of topics which formed the 
subject of the speech from the throne. 
Unaccustomed to public debate, and of 
course to that accuracy of language ac- 
quired by habit and experience, he felt 
apprehensive he should not be able to ex- 
press himself with all the clearness he 
desired. The first subject alluded to in 
the speech from the throne was one upon 
which no difference of opinion could arise, 
he meant the lamented continuation of 
his majesty’s illness. Upon this there 
could be only one feeling, that of pro- 
found regret. The House, he was as- 
sured, would be unanimous in their ac- 
cordauce with this part of thespeech. In 
calling upon them to express such a sen- 
timent, it was impossible at the same time 
not to make some allusion to the moral 
and religious character for which their re- 
vered sovereign was, at every period of 
his life, distinguished. Though afflicted, 
and labouring under so awful a visitation, 
he still hoped he would long remain; and 
that the examples of domestic and public 
virtues which he had at all times set, 
would impress the minds of those who 
revered him, with a desire to follow in the 

same course. In thus adverting to his 
majesty’s virtues, above all to his habitual 
and exemplary attention to the sacred 
duties of religion, every one, who paid 
any attention to late events, must reflect 
with sorrow and apprehension, that feel- 
ings of the most opposite nature were 
now attempted to be impressed on the 
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vantage of all, ‘The constitution was now 


minds of the labouring classes. Men 
were seen engaged in this diabolical duty, 
and exerting themselves in it with as much 
zeal as if they were the harbingers of 
substantial and real good. Was it not 
horrid, that they who cried loudly against 
abuses, who pretended to be the friends 
of the people, should thus attempt to de. 
prive them of the best sources of conso- 
lation here, and of hope hereafter ?—The 
second subject alluded to in the speech 
was one of the highest importance. The 
House was called together at this unusual 
season in consequence of the disturbed 
and alarming state in which some districts 
of the country were placed. He need 
not remind them of the general and eager 
— with which the present meeting 


of parliament was viewed by all classes. |; 


Never perhaps was there a period when 
the eyes of the nation were more atten- 
tively fixed on them ; when public curio- 
sity was more anxiously turned on their 
proceedings. When late events were 
taken into consideration, the insidious and 
persevering attempts made to undermine 
the foundations of the constitution, to 
make religion a subject of mockery, and 
thereby to enervate the influence of the 
laws ; when persons were heard proclaim- 
ing doctrines of the most dangerous na- 
ture, and inculcating them on assembled 
multitudes with all their force and zeal, 
doctrines utterly destructive of religion, 
of law, of happiness; when all this was 
considered, they must feel confident that 
an occasion more rs ape than the pre- 
sent could not possibly arise. He trusted 
he should be borne out in his appeal to 
the House, whether under such circum- 
stances, and in such times, the difficulties 
were not such as ought to form a point of 
union for both sides of the House—whe- 
ther they were not such as should unite 
the suffrages of all, in some strong, though 
temporary measures equally for the ad- 


threatened; that constitution, which in 
his soul he believed to be, above all other 
human institutions, the best calculated to 
secure and preserve the happiness of a 
nation. To it they were indebted for all 
that was most valuable in life. It was the 
system best adapted to the preservation 
of their rights: the system which afforded 
the greatest protection against the en= 
croachments of oppressive power, from 
whatever quarter its attacks might be 
directed. He should not attempt to 
dwell upon this subject. He felt himself 
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inadequate to describe in fit terms the 
blessings they enjoyed from that consti- 
tution, so Jong the boast of all who lived 
under it, and the admiration of the wisest 
and best of men. The most able eulogist, 
the most eloquent man that ever opened 
his lips within the walls of that House, 
could not touch upon such a subject with- 
out feeling his inability to do it justice. 
To support this constitution was their 
first and most important duty. If it was 
allowed on all hands that attempts were 
making te overthrow it, that designs for 
that purpose had been long in active pro- 
gress, and so far from ceasing were gain- 
ing strength ; if the proofs of this were so 
manifest as to require no confirmation, it 
was'their first duty to stand forward for 
its preservation, to cling with one accord 
to that bulwark of their rights, to pro- 
tect, preserve, and hand down to poste- 
rity the blessings it afforded. If danger 
did-in ‘reality exist, the question now was, 
from what-quarter did it come; and if 
once ascertained, it was natural and con- 
stitutional to ask the House, whether 
they should suffer the cause any longer to 
exist? If he thought it proceeded from 
the Crown, he should in that event be as 
willing to come forward in the performance 
of a public duty as he was at present. 
It could not, however, be traced to such 
a source. Ministers acted in the usual 
way, upon those recognised constitutional 
ee from which no danger could 

apprehended. Feeling convinced, 
therefore, that the cause of apprehension 
could not be traced to the Crown, they 
must look for the source of it elsewhere. 
When they considered what had been 
lately done in various parts of the coun- 
try, the meetings that had taken place, 
the manner in which those meetings were 
held, the sentiments expressed by the 
leading speakers, their flags, and their 
whole system of proceeding, was it not 
clear that dangerous attempts were in 
preparation, and was it not equally clear 
from whence those attempts were to be 
apprehended? The danger could not be 
referred to the conduct of ministers. 
They adhered to established customs, and 
adhered to them perhaps too strictly, 
under existing circumstances, under the 
systematic endeavours now making to 
overturn all law and social order, every 
blessing, civil as well -as-religi 
man who considered 
must feel that the danger did not 
from the#Crown, and he 
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would again appeal to the House, whether 
it was not fit it should be repressed—whe- 
ther all should not unite their endeavours 
to putit down? It would be lamentable 
indeed, if, upon the present occasion, any 
party feelings existing in the House could 
be made instrumental towards their pur- 
pose by those whose object was to over- 
turn the constitution. He trusted, that 
upon the present occasion no consideration 
of that kind would be allowed to operate, 
and that they would all concur towards 
the removal of a danger that threatened 
the happiness, the life, and the property of 
all. In quiet times he approved of a re- 
gular opposition; but when imminent 
peril threatened the ee it was not 
a fit occasion for that sort of political hos- 
tility which, under other circumstances, 
had its advantages. If, then, the danger 
existed, and could not be traced to the 
Crown, from whence did it proceed? 
From whence, but from the sources al- 
luded to in the speech from the throne? 
From men who strove to instil into the 
minds of the people a brane to sedi- 
tion—from persons bankrupt alike in pro- 
perty, in knowledge, in character, and 
principle,—from a set of demagogues 
more. infamous if possible, than the de- 
testable object to which they aspired. 
Had they not seen them use every means 
within their reach to create sedition and 
disaffection, to undermine all principles 
of loyalty and morality, to destroy and 
confound all the common feelings of hu- 
manity? It was notorious that they en- 
deavourtd, and were unfortunately too 
successful, to induce the poor to look 
forward to the possessions of the rich. It 
was impossible, even upon a superficial 
view, not to see what their object was. 
Not only had they done all this—they 
even strove to aggravate the distress, that 
they might thereby increase the troubles 
of the country. It was notorious, that 
during the late harvest the surplus popu- 
lation of the manufacturing districts did 
not proceed as usual from one county to 
another in which there was a demand for 
labour. They remained at home, and 
thereby increased the distress. This was 
to be attributed to uo other cause, but 
the meetings, the speeches, and the pub- 
lications of which they had lately heard 
so much. The leaders at those meetings, 
and the persons who composed them 
talked of reform ; but what did the word 


| reform mean with them ? Was it employed 
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and moderate change of measures? in the 
sense applied to it in other times and by 
other men? No such thing. With them 
reform meant, if it meant any thing, such 
an alteration as it would be impossible to 
adopt without ruin to the constitution. 
As they used it, it did not apply to an 
mode of reform ever before suggested. 
It took in universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot. It was in fact a cant term, and 
meant nothing less than Revolution. All 
these alarming proceedings, however, it 
was said, arose only from the natural 
workings of a free constitution, and that 
no real danger existed. He wished it 
might be the case; but when he considered 
the information received from various 
peste of the country, the efforts made to 
ting large bodies of men together from 
distant parts, the doctrines preached up 
to them, their military organisation, their 
flags and all the other attendant circum- 
stances, he could not consider their plans 
innocent. It should be recollected that 
in 1816, those who were anxious to pro- 
duce revolution expressed their determi- 
nation to carry on the system by occa- 
sional meetings for the purpose, as the 
stated, of giving confidence to their ad- 
herents by a display of their strength. 
This was the plan proposed for effecting 
their object. Had they not, accordingly, 
from that period forward witnessed their 
mectings, from time to time, at various 
places, and that they became more nu- 
merous every day? It was notorious that 
they pursued a plan of military organisa- 
tion. To what else could be attributed 
their regularly marching from place to 
place, with banners and flags inscribed 
with mottos of a most treasonable na- 
ture? With respect to these and various 
other points, he did not pretend to have 
his information from more than the com- 
mon sources of intelligence, but it was 
evident that such proceedings could arise 
from nothing less than designs of a 
dangerous tendency. What must be the 
feelings of peaceable inhabitants under 
such circumstances? In the towns where 
they took place it was impossible that the 
people could feel their houses, their lives, 
or their property secure. He would put 
it to the House, whether, if such things 
were to be continued, the law, as it stood, 
could be sufficient for protection? How 
could it be sutflicient, when an attempt to 
comply with the letter of the law, as it 
stood, had a directly contrary effect? As 
to the principal actors in those troubles, 
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their study, was, at least they pretended 
to adhere strictly to law in the manner of 
calling and holding their meetings; but 
who was so blind as not to see that -this 
was mere pretence, that they acted in 
this manner for no other purpose than the 
better to accomplish their nefarious views? 
—There was one subject much talked of, 
upon which he should decline giving any 
opinion at present. It was natural, how- 
ever, to expect, that upon an occasion 
like the present, he should allude to it, 
He had not sufficient information to give 
a decided opinion ; but he wished it to be 
understood, that, judging from the in- 
telligence he had hitherto any opportu- 
nity of receiving, he saw no reason 
why the examination of the matter should 
be taken out of the usual course. He 
was not disposed to enter into discussions 
on subjects of law, nor was he acquainted 
with them; but there was one principle 
which he thought a most just and proper 
one, namely, that every Englishman 
should be presumed innocent until he 
had been declared guilty by a jury of his 
countrymen. If this principle was in any 
one instance carried further than in ano- 
ther, it was with respect to the persons 
who composed the Manchester meeting. 
Their innocence was the theme of much 
declamation, and of many publications, 
They had the full benefit of the principle. 
There was, however, another maxim not 
less just, namely, that no man should be 

ut upon his trial until he was before a 
jury. With respect to the magistrates and 
yeomanry in the affair alluded to, he must 
say that this maxim was not very anxiously 
observed. They were, on the contrary, 
before their case came to be heard by 
any jury, unhesitatingly pronounced 
guilty. They were treated in a manner 
which to him appeared most unfair, When 
it appeared that a grand jury, upon their 
oath, and upon evidence received upon 
oath, did not find bills of indictment 
against them, this might not be thought 
sufficient, but when . reflected on all 
the circumstances, he must say, that there 
did not seem to him sufficient ground for 
taking this matter out of the usual course. 
It would not be fair and just, while a sub- 
ject was before a court of law, to bring 
it before another tribunal. He was aware 
of the delicacy of this question, but still 
he felt it his duty to make some allusion 
to it. Hedid not mean to imply blame, 
but he lamented the attempts made in 
certain quarters to inflame the passions 
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of the people with respect to this unfor- 


tunate transaction. These attempts were 
repeated by those who had the means 
within reach, by publication, of giving 
them additional force. He was desirous 
that the distinction between those who 
opposed the government, and those who 
opposed the existing order of things, 
might be strictly defined and made known. 
He knew the distinction was as broad as 
possible ; but still it was important that it 
should be broadly expressed ; nor should 
it be omitted, under existing circum- 
stances, from a wish which naturally 
enough might prevail of leaning to one 
side for the purpose of gaining strength 
to a party.—There was another part of 
the speech which he felt it necessary to 
touch upon; the increase of the military 
force of the country. Now that they 
were at peace with foreign powers, and 
that there was every prospect of better 
times, it was greatly to be lamented that 
a necessity should have arisen for making 
any addition to the army, for the pro- 
tection of the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed. If, however, they required such 
protection, it was the duty of government 
to afford it. What would be their feel- 
ings, if family, life, property, and all they 
held dear, were to be left in times of dan- 
ger without necessary protection ? Strong 
measures, at least for a short time, were 
now perhaps as necessary as at any former 
period; all should unite to preserve the 
existing order of things. This determi- 
nation once made manifest, and these 
measures once adopted, would show the 
country that they were determined not 
to allow the mischievous plans now con- 
templated to proceed any further. Ifthe 
exertions of the country were thus once 
roused, it would soon put an end to the 
views of the men who sought the over- 
throw of the constitution. He hoped the 
sentiments and information conveyed in 
the speech from the throne would have 
their effect, and that every thing would 
be done to check the diabolical system 
now in progress. Having said thus 
much, he should not trouble the House 
further, but should conclude by moving, 

« That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, to return the thanks of this House 
to his Royal Highness for his:most gra- 
cious speech from the throne: 

“ To express to his Royal Highness 
the great concern with which we receive 
the intimation of the continuance of his 
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“ To assure his Royal Highness that we 
learn with the deepest regret that the 
seditious practices so long prevalent in 
some of the manufacturing disiricts of 
the country have been continued with in- 
creased activity since we were last assem- 
bled in parliament; that they have led to 
proceedings incompatible with the peace- 
ful habits of the industrious classes of the 
community: and that a spirit is now fully 
manifested utterly hostile to the constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, and aiming not only 
at the change of those political institu- 
tions which have hitherto constituted the 
pride and security of this country, but at 
the subversion of the rights of property, 
and of all order in society : 

“To return our thanks to his Royal 
Highness for his gracious intention to lay 
before parliament the necessary informa 
tion on this subject; and to assure his 
Royal Highness, that we shall not fail to 
apply our immediate and most anxious at- 
tention to the consideration of such mea- 
sures as may be found requisite for the 
counteraction and suppression of asystem 
which, if not effectually checked, must 
bring confusion and ruin on the nation ; 

“To thank his Royal Highness for 
having directed the estimates for the en- 
suing year to be laid before us: 

«To assure his Royal Highness that 
while we regret the necessity of providing 
for the protection of the lives and pro- 
perty of his majesty’s loyal subjects by 
any addition to our military force, we shall 
be happy to find that the arrangements 
for this purpose have been made in the 
manner likely to be least burthensome to 
the country: 

“To express our satisfaction at being 
informed, that though the revenue has 
undergone some fluctuations, it appears to 
be again in a course of progressive im- 
provement : 

« That we deeply lament with his Royal 
Highness the distress experienced by many 
of our fellow subjects in consequence of 
the depression which still continues to 
exist in some branches of our manufac- 
tures, and earnestly join in the hope ex- 
pressed by his Royal Highness that it may 
be found to arise from causes of a tempo- 
rary nature: 

“ That we hear with much satisfaction 
the friendly disposition of foreign powers 
towards this country, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge his Royal Highness’s anxious 
wish to take advantage of this season of 
peace to secure and advance our in- 
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ternal prosperity, fully sensible however 
that the successful prosecution of this 
important object must essentially depend 
on the preservation of domestic tran- 
quillity : 

“To assure his Royal Highness that 
he may rely with the most perfect confi- 
dence on the loyalty of the great body of 
the people; but that we are at the same 
time fully convinced, that it will require 
our utmost vigilance and exertion, col- 
lectively and individually, to check the 
dissemination of the doctrines of treason 
and impiety, and to impress upon the 
minds of all classes of his‘majesty’s sub- 
jects, that it is from {the cultivation 
of the principles of religion, and from a 
just subordination to lawful authority, 
that we can alone expect the continua- 
ance of that Divine favour and protection 
which has hitherto been so signally ex- 
perienced by this kingdom.” 

Mr. Edward Cust said :—In rising, Sir, 
to second the motion of my hon. friend, I 
feel that I have to appeal to the more than 
ordinary indulgence of the House, inas- 
much as I now, for the very first time in 
my life venture to address any public as- 
sembly, much less one like the present, in 
which my inferiority is so evidently appa- 
rent; nor, can I hold out as an excuse 
for my presumption in presenting myself 
to their notice any hopes of recompensing 
them for their time and their patience by 
force of language or extent of informa- 
tion which those of my predecessors on 
this duty may have afforded, who have 
had leisure and opportunity of devotin 
their early years to those studies whic 
are more essentially useful to a member of 
parliament; mine has been passed in a 
profession which did not afford me such 
advantages, and in the prosecution of du- 
ties not at all analogous to those which I 
have now taken upon myself to perform. 
I think, Sir, there never was a time in 
which it would be more fortunate that 
unanimity in this House should prevail, 
than the present. ‘The eyes of the coun- 
try, and almost of the world, are turned 
upon us to learn our sentiments at this mo- 
mentous period, when a party, humble, it 
is true, in the origin and the importance 
of its votaries, but not at all mean, if we 
may judge of their proceedings, in the 
abilities of their leaders, whoever they 
are, have, by a series of the almost un- 
warrantable exertions of their rights, 
created so great a ferment in the country, 
and assumed a position, so formidable, 
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as to impress upon the peaceable and 
well-disposed part of the community 
a well-founded apprehension as to their 
ulterior designs. His. royal highness the 
Prince Regent, certainly not needlessly 
alarmed, but with a well-founded confi- 
dence in the wisdom and the counsels of 
his parliament, has called us together at a 
oa much earlier than of late years it 

as been customary, that he might be in- 
formed as to the extent of the danger, 
and be advised in the remedy for it. I am 
sure that the House will fully oe go 
in what has fallen from my hon. friend, as 
to the beneficial effects this country has 
derived from the character and example 
of our excellent and vencrable sovereign, 
and I am sure, there is not an individual 
in this House or in the country, who does 
not at the mere mention of his beloved and 
revered name, recur with pleasure to the 
many virtues that adorned his character, 
and to the eminent services that he ren- 
dered to his country. But, Sir, whilst we 
all deeply deplore the severe calamity 
which it has pleased Providence to visit 
him with, we may perhaps be allowed to 
rejoice that, it is not permitted him to 
know, that his people, whom his firmness 
and perseverance saved in the hour of the 
greatest danger, when the principles 
which were then first broached by the 
French revolution were new, and the per- 
nicious effects of them unknown, are, now 
that they are become matter of history 
and example, preparing to transfer to the 
page of our history the follies, as well as 
the eccentric crimes {as they have been 
called) of that great school of iniquity. 
I think it will scarcely be denied. that a 
very bad and dangerous spirit exists in the 
country—a spirit which takes delight in 
browbeating our judges in their judgment 
seats, and in abusing all indiscriminately 
who are placed high by birth or situation 
in the country. It is no longer the echo 
only of that abuse which has been so 
lavishly levelled against every measure of 
every minister of the Crown for the last 
century, and which is likely soon to be- 
come the only perquisite of office. It 
now aspires to attack the Crown itself, 
and all who are placed in authority under 
it. To be a member of the aristocracy is 
declared to be amember of corruption, and 
even those of the democracy are alone pure 
who wear white hats, or have lungs strong 
enough to address a Smithfield meeting. 
That reform is the declared and only 


alleged cause of the discontents that have, 
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for the last few years, prevailed in this 
kingdom is, by the discontented them- 
selves, avowed; nor have they hesitated 
to acknowledge, that they will obtain it 
by physical force if they cannot do so by 
other means. This is not now the time to 
discuss that question ; but I may perhaps 
be allowed to remark, that innovation, at 
all times hazardous, is incontestibly dan- 
gerous, when backed by threats and cla- 
mour. But I trust, Sir, we are Britons 
still, and not to be frightened by the open 
declarations of the former, nor to be bul- 
lied into compliance against our judgments 
by the unceasing efforts of the latter. I 
am not one of those who conceive that 
reform is, in every one’s mouth, the watch- 
word of rebellion, nor that we are to con- 
ceive ourselves upon the eve of a revolu- 
tion whenever that subject is mooted ; but 
I must say, that such wholesale attempts 
at improvement are more likely to be 
dangerous than beneficial ; and a question 
which is so evidently directed against the 
prejudices which always attend existing 
things, merits at least more dispassionate 
inquiry than we seemed inclined to bring 
to the question; and it is but fair to ask, 
what advantages have we in prospect that 
would at all compensate for the risk we 
run in attempting such a change in our 
situation? It is not for me, Sir, to state, 
nor is this the opportunity to discuss what 
may be the measures to be proposed, to 
use the words of his royal highness’s 
speech, “ for the counteraction and sup- 
pression of a system which, if not effectu- 
ally checked, must bring confusion and 
ruin on the nation ;” but I would say to 
those who profess to see in any measures, 
a revolution at hand from the encroach- 
ment of the Crown, if, indeed, there are 
men in these days who really believe this 
(and I must own, I can scarcely credit the 
public prints when they register it as the 
expressed opinion of a peer of the realm), 
to them, if they exist in the plural number, 
I would say, that assuredly the best plan 
to prevent our liberties from being en- 
croached upon is, to quench the spirit 
which affords the excuse for it. It has 
been an opinion given in the House by 
an hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
that the best way to effect this, is by 
employing sound reasoning and rational 
argument. To him I believe, Sir, we 
must leave this Herculean task; but I 
think'the country has some reason to 
complain, that, as from the applause 
which was stated to have followed that 
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sentiment, tt was led to believe it was the 
opinion of the gentlemen with whom he 
is in the habit of acting, no attempt of this 
sort has been made by them, seeing that 
they profess to possess the confidence of 
the people. Assuredly if it is practicable 
at all, it can only be employed by those 
to whom the people will listen. We 
certainly cannot expect from them a 
confession of the sad state they are fallen 
into in this respect ; but perhaps we shall 
find the best excuse for the omission, in 
the known fact, that the people will not 
listen to them, unless they have a radi- 
cal reformer at their elbow. That mea- 
sures of some sort are necessary, will 
not, I thik, be denied; but the House 
is not called upon by my hon. friend to 
pledge itself as to the nature and ex- 
tent of those measures. I should hope 
that the gentlemen opposite will refrain 
from disturbing the unanimity which I 
hope will attend this night’s debate, by 
confounding the nature of those mea- 
sures with their necessity. The latter 
may fairly be considered as part of the 
question before the House, and whether 
the former be conviction, conciliation, or 
concession, can alone be fairly argued 
when that matter is brought regularly be- 
fore the House. I am aware that some 
gentlemen who are come up from parts of 
the country where the utmost tranquillity 
prevails, believe the alarm that has been 
spread to have been exaggerated, because 
dale has been no cause for it in their 
own immediate neighbourhood; but I 
think, upon reflection, they will be satis- 
fied that there must be some other object 
to be attained than a legitimate redress 
of grievances, from incessant meetings of 
multitudes, simultaneously assembled in 
various parts of the country, not assemb- 
ling at their own homes and habitations, 
but marching with all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of war, from distant 

arts to their places of rendezvous. And 

ere the House will have the goodness to 
remark, that those rendezvous were in the 
heart of populous districts, not arrayed as 
in prosecution of their ordinary occupa- 
tion, but armed with weapons of defence, 
attended with republican and revolutionary 
emblems, and with banners and music in 
military array, —s to the common- 
sense interpretation of the expression, 
however lawyers may dispute the pro- 
priety of it. Assuredly the well-disposed 
citizens of those towns, equally alive to 
the interests of the country with these 
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self-termed patriots, have a good clain 
upon our intérference and protection, 
that they may not be interrupted in 
their daily occupations, nor be exposed to 
the caprice of a mob, the temper of which 
no one can measure. It has heen main- 
tained by some, I know, that the tranquil- 
lity which has attended the late meetings 
throughout the country, is a proof that 
no restrictive measures at all are neces- 
sary ; but I would implore the House not 
to be led away by such delusive appear- 
ances, nor to wait until anarchy and 
atheism stalk openly over the land, be- 
fore it stretches forth its authority to stay 
them. Yes, Sir, there has undoubtedl 

been an appearance of tranquillity ; but it 
is the tranquillity of a lion waiting for his 
prey. ‘There has been the apparent ab- 
sence of danger; but it is that in a fire 
half smothered by the weight of its own 
combustible materials, which is ready to 
blaze forth again upon the least accidental 
movement. It is the suspense of disaf- 
fected persons, partly alarmed at the mag- 
nitude of their own intentions, and partly 
appalled by the preparations used against 
them. Nor will the House fail to remark 
the specious pretext it affords them for de- 
claiming against those preparations, while 
it at the same time affords them a cloak 
under which they can carry on their ul- 
terior designs. But, Sir, if the meetings 
themselves have been peaceable — I 
have too good an opinion of John Bull to 
believe he would ever be otherwise, unless 
seduced and imposed upon), what shall 
be said of the resolutions that have ema- 
nated from them? Take, for example, the 
6th and 7th resolutions of the late meeting 
for Middlesex, where it is openly de- 
clared, that if parliament shall enact any 
measures which are contrary to their phi- 
losophy, it is not to be considered a statute, 
but an error or corruption, and ought re- 
solutely to be holden for naught. Under 
what definition of returning tranquillity 
re I ask, is such doctrine as this to be 
included ? With regard to the increase of 
the military force of the country, of course 
the House will receive the necessary in- 
formation from those whose duty it is to 
afford it: of course the executive power is 
bound to afford protection to the lives and 
property of his majesty’s subjects. But 
as it is always an object of such proper 
constitutional jealousy to employ the mi- 
litary upon this duty, we have a right to 
expect the fullest evidence of its neces- 
sity ; but I think we have very good. pre- 


sumptive evidence of that, from the known 
character of the gallant general who com- 
mands in the disturbed districts. No- 
body will, 1 think, accuse him of being an 
alarmist; or, were he so accused, he would 
receive an instant exculpation from the 
mouth of every British officer or soldier 
who has seen him before an enemy, and 
who can nobly testify that he never knew 
fear, excepting that of sacrificing his gal- 
lant countrymen. It was, I presume, 
upon his report of the state of the district 
in which he commands, that it was consi- 
dered necessary to increase the military 
force intrusted to him. ‘This necessarily 
drained the rest of the country of troops, 
and although there was no immediate ne- 
cessity for troops in the countics where 
every thing was quiet, it was impossible to. 
say how soon these pedlars of sedition 
might carry their wares of discord into the 
most peaceable regions. But, Sir, my 
hon. friend calls upon the House for no 
approbation on this point. It is resolved 
into the question of the seditious prac- 
tices, the evidences of which his royal 
highness has promised to lay before us, 
and there will be a still farther opportu- 
nity of discussing it, when the army esti- 
mates are before the House. All that the 
House is called upon by my hon. friend 
to approve is, that this object has been 
accomplished in the manner least bur- 
thensome to the people. I think, Sir, it 
would be unnecessarily taking up the time 
of the House to say a word upon this sub- 
ject. The men who have been embodied 
in consequence, have been receiving in re- 
tirement the full amount of pay, for which 
they are now called upon to serve their 
country; and, dividing the question, as 
the House ought in fairness to do, of the 
expediency of calling out any troops, and 
the manner in which it has been provided, 
I think there will be but one opinion in 
the House upon the latter. It will, as L 
conceive, only afford pleasure to those 


sober patriots who have determined to | 


drink no excisable liquors, unless they have 


been smuggled, that the revenue in the | 
last quarter has been deficient; but it — 
must give sincere pleasure to all to hear — 
that it has already begun to improve. It — 


is not, I think, at any time a fair conclu- 


sion for despondency that the revenue in | 


any one quarter has been deficient: various 
causes may occasion this. The result of 
the whole year is the only true criterion ; 
and of that his royal highness’s assurances 


afford a prospect ; and if it is already in a — 
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state of improvement, we have good rea- 
son to hope that we shall not be disap- 
pointed. —Sir, it must afford all parties the 
sincerest gratification to find that the 
peace of Europe remains undisturbed, and 
the assurances his royal highness has re- 
ceived of the peaceful disposition of fo- 
reign powers, receives additional weight 
from the testimony of travellers as to 
the disposition of the people over whom 
they govern. The nations of the conti- 
nent, not so blest as we in the hour of 
danger, know too well the calamities of 
war to hazard a recurrence, and tired of 
speculative opinions by which they have 
so much suffered, they are anxious to 
make use of this season of repose to re- 
cover from the pernicious effects of them, 
and to improve their moral condition. I 
wish I could also add, that I saw any 
peStntet of improvement in their political ; 

ut the name of liberty has been so pol- 
luted by some of its modern professors, 
that it may well be a question with them 
whether they had not, 


« _. Rather bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of.” 


It must give sincere regret to the real 
friends of liberty that this prostitution of 
her name prevents the dissemination of 
her benefits, and thus 

“ Enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action.” 


I am sure, Sir, his Royal Highness need 
not doubt that parliament ill make every 
exertion in its power to advance our in- 
ternal and, notwithstanding 
the abuse which is so unsparingly levelled 
at it by the factious and the turbulent, it 
merits the copy of the world by its un- 
remitting efforts in the cause of humanity. 
The House of Commons, Sir, best refutes 
the calumnies that are heaped upon it by 
its unceasing efforts to do good, and pre- 
| sents, indeed, much to that heart who can 
_descry nothing but abuses, when we be- 
hold the time and the talents of the ablest 
and best men in the country gratuitously 
employed in it to ameliorate the condition 
_of their fellow-creatures, whether the sick 
or the poor, the prisoner cr the slave ; and 
_it is worth while for the country to consi- 
der, whether, when the pseudo-patriots o 
the present day shail have reformed this 
House according to their ideas of its pris- 
tine excellence, we shall find them as rea- 
dy or as capable to attend to the condi- 
tion of the poor and destitute, or to ex- 
(VOL. XLT.) 
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cite, as the House of Commons has done, 
the emulation and applause of rival na- 
tions. I am sure, Sir, it must be the 
cause of sincere regret to every well- 
wisher of his country, to see the progress 
which infidelity and impiety have made 
in the country. Good God! that Britain, 
the nurse of morality and protectress of 
religion, when she was almost an outcast, 
should have the disgrace of having it re- 
corded in her annals, that within the walls 
of an English court of justice, Christianit 

was impugned, and that it was declared, 
and attempted to be maintained, that the 
Holy Book, incontestibly proved by the 
evidence of a nation hostile to our belief, 
to be of Divine origin, that the oracles of 
the living God was declared to be a blas- 
phemy anda lie! Will it be said there is 
no cause for alarm in such doctrine; or 
can it be urged that it is but the opinion 
of an individual, and not connected with 
the spirit that is abroad? Would that I 
could persuade myself it were so; but 
what says the convicted wretch himself of 
the profits of his iniquitous trade? How 
many honest bosoms, alas ! may have been 
infected with this doctrine of hell? Into 
how many houses may it not have found 
its way, where sedition has already open- 
ed the door; where the wife perhaps is a 
member of the Female Reform Society ; 
and the children of the Juvenile? And 
will not she who has sworn to instil into 
the minds of her progeny contempt for 
all allegiance and all authority, be easily 
induced to include that of a disbelief in 
the word of God? But, Sir, we must not 
forget, that religion has received a blow 
before ; the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
gland is, to the members of that church 
almost as dear as the Bible itself; but yet 
this has been reviled and scoffed at, and 
what is worse, its scoffers not only es- 
caped punishment but met with encou- 
ragement. I complain not of the jury who 
returned their verdict; there may have 
been a lack of evidence to bring the fact 
home to the accused ; for aught I know 
it is not an offence against the statute. But, 
Sir, if it is not one, itis assuredly high time 
it should be made one. It is not the cause 
of one religion alone, but of all religions : 
Jews and Christians, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, all are alike interested in uphold- 
ing the precepts cf religion, for if it is fun- 
damentally attacked in one, it is virtually 
so in all; and in what are we elevated 
above the savage and the slave, butin the 
knowledge and worship of the true God? 

(F) 
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I feel, Sir, I have ill requited the kind at- 
tention of the House by the call I have 
made upon its patience; but I will con- 
clude by earnestly imploring the House to 
sink all party differences upon this occa- 
sion, and whether Whig or Tory, or Re- 
former, that they will unite in conveying 
to the throne their unanimous determina- 
tion to suppress a.system which brings li- 
berty into disgrace by debasing it, and 
which is not more directed against the 
throne, than against the real happiness 
and interests of the people ; and that they 
will show by their unanimity to-night, to 
the country and to the world, that how- 
ever they may differ in their opinions as 
to the means of bettering their country, 
they are all equally alive to its salvation, 
and that violence and clamour will onl 
make them closer rally round the consti- 
tution as it is—pro aris et focis. 

Mr. Tierney rose. He said, that the 
ordinary manner in which a speech from 
the throne was received was, that no gen- 
tleman should oppose the address unless it 
contained something directly committing 
the House. He had little inclination, in 
the present instance, to deviate from the 
usual practice, especially after the con- 
struction that had been put upon the 
address by the hon. mover and seconder, 
from which it appeared, that all that 
was stated in the reyal speech as asser- 
tion, would on some future occasion be 
made out by the be to be presented 
to parliament. If those facts were not 
established, his temporary concurrence 
in what the address contained would of 
course be revoked. Although he might 

ive his assent thus qualified to what 

ad just been read from the chair, he 
felt called upon to say, that it did not 
comprise all that, under the circum- 
stances of the country, it ought to have 
included. Looking at those circumstances, 
he felt that he was imperatively called 
upon to claim the attention of the House 
to an amendment he should in conclu- 
sion submit. He was as much aware as 
any maa, indeed, more than many men 
who bad not had the same parliamentary 
experience, of the inconvenience of offer- 
ing an amendment on the first day of a 
session, because many persons who did 
not object to the matter of an amend- 
ment, resisted it merely because it was 
presented in that obnoxious shape; he 
should therefore have abstained, had he 
felt that the important object he had in 
view could be otherwise as satisfactorily 
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accomplished. As the kingdom was now 
situated, it was the duty of every meme 
ber not to lose a moment in coming for- 
ward to state his opinion fairly and freely 
to the world, not merely by an acquies- 
cence in an echo of the royal speech, 
but by a full disclosure of the sentiments 
by which he was actuated. No man could 
feel more deeply than himself the melan- 
choly condition in which the country was 
placed: no man, he assured the hon. 
mover, could have heard with more dis- 
gust, with more abhorrence, than he had, 
the blasphemous doctrines, the farther 
of which the laws had now 

appily suppressed. This was not a sub- 
ject on which he wished to enlarge, be- 
cause the present was not the most fit oc- 
casion: he would only state generally, 
that the abhorrence he had felt was not 
exceeded by that of any gentleman pre- 
sent. It was attended, however, with this 
great consolation—a consolation in which 
others participated—that however exten- 
sive and daring the evil might be, it had 
been seen that the law was able to cor- 
rect it. He did not believe that impiety, 
as some contended, had been widely 
spread; and it was his firm conviction, 
from what he had seen of various parts of 
the kingdom, and from the comparison 
he had been able to make with other 
countries, that a nation more pious, 
more devoted to its duty to God, and effe 
more sincere in its religion, was not to be | 
found in the whole circuit of the globe. 
He had a right to express his confidence 
in this persuasion the more decidedly, be- 
cause it had been stated on the other 
side of the House, and generally allowed, 
that the piety of the country had so en- 
larged itself, that the churches already 
built were not able to contain it. There 
was not room enough in the ordinary 
places of worship for the surplus piety 
(if he might so call it) of the country ; | 
and it became absolutely necessary to 
erect a number of new churches. It was 
therefore somewhat strange to hear it now | 
urged, that such had been the rapid pro- 
gress of impiety that the laws of the | 
country were incompetent to put it down. 
If they were incompetent, he was ready | 
instantly to vote for new laws; but he- 
had yet seen nothing which did not prove 
that backed by the honest, upright, and | 
christian feeling of every jury. in the king- 
dom, they were amply sufficient. The 
political state of the country was very dif- pau 
ferent: dissatisfaction or dieaffection, by con 
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some called treason, pervaded the kingdom 
or, more properly, certain quarters of the 
kingdom : for he was happy to say, that it 
did not extend beyond the manufacturing 
districts. He was quite ready to admit, 
that if the existing laws were not adequate 
to remove it, or prevent its consequences 
— if treason or insurrection could not be 
quelled by laws now in force, new ones ought 
to be passed, and that without delay ; but 
had that case been made out? or could 
it be made out? He desired to be dis- 
tinctly understood as not setting his face 
against additional and extraordinary mea- 
sures, if the necessity were shown; but, 
at the same time he was anxious to guard 
himself against a supposed admission, that 
the existing laws were not sufficient to 
maintain obedience and tranquillity. He 
believed at present (but he might be 
wrong), that nothing was wanting but a 
vigilant and wholesome exertion of the 
magistracy—nothing but fairness and firm- 
ness on the part of the government—to 
do all that the law authorized, and the 
circumstances required. If, on the other 
hand, no such disposition existed, and if 
the people were taught by facts to believe, 
that the existing law was not equally ad- 
ministered to all ranks, not only new laws 
might be required, but he would go 
further, and say, that he knew not what 
new laws could be devised that would be 
effectual in keeping down a people that 
had no respect for the government and 
the constituted authorities of the land. 
The House would do him the justice to 
recollect, that he had always represented 
that what was now witnessed would be 
the result. He had long since warned 
ministers, though in vain, on the subject 
of taxation, which had grown worse and 
worse, and heavier and heavier from day 
to day, until at last the burthen was 
| intolerable. He had told them, over and 
over again, that the resources of the 
country, great as they undoubtedly were, 
were not inexhaustible: they had more 
confidence in them than he had felt: he 
_had seen millions after millions voted, 
| and spent as soon as voted—nay, some- 
times before they were voted; and he 
_ had been called almost an enemy to social 
order and happiness, because he had 
| maintained, that the day would ere long 
_ arrive, when it would be seen that he 
was not in the wrong, and that it would 
have been better for ministers to have 
paused in their career of profusion, and 


| confined their lavish expenditure to par- 
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rower Hmits. Where, then, was the real 
root of all our grievances? The pressure 
of taxes—a pressure which the country 
could not bear ; by which more was to be 
extracted from its inhabitants than the 

could produce, consistently with their 
own reasonable comforts and conveni- 
ences. The nation was over-taxed, and 
that was the root of the evil. This was 
strong language, but not too strong: 
facts compelled him to use it; and a 
dreary prospect of those facts had for- 
merly compelled him to declare the same 
opinions. Gentlemen on the other side 
never could be brought to admit, that any 
thing could possibly be wrong on the sub- 
ject of taxation and revenue. It was 
here that they held themselves immacu- 
late and above instruction. Even in the 
speech just delivered from the throne, 
there was what he should call, but that it 
proceeded from the royal lips, a miserable 
attempt to raise a fallacious hope. It was 
said that there had been some fluctuation 
in the revenue, and from thence it was 
inferred, that a continued improvement 
must take place; this was a wretched ex- 
pedient—a poor attempt on the part of 
ministers to avail themselves of a tempo- 
tary rise, artificially produced, and which 
could not be progenies, to delude the 
country with the empty vision of return- 
ing prosperity. It only showed how much 
the revenue sympathised with the meeting 
or prorogation of parliament: when the 
Houses assembled, it was contrived that the 
revenue should be always better, and when 
they adjourned, it gradually proceeded from 
bad to worse. It was not necessary to 
trouble the House by reading it; for it 
could scarcely be forgotten, that only nine 
months ago the country was congratulated 
from the throne on the commerce, the 
revenue, and the trade of the kingdom 
being in the most flourishing condition. 
These were the very words employed. 
Did ministers believe what they then as- 
serted? If they did not, they had im-. 
posed upon the nation; and if they did, 
the House ought never again to listen to 
such men on any subject, much less on 
the subject of finance. An artificial and 
temporary improvement was called a fluc- 
tuation; and then it was idly held out 
that things were rapidly coming round, 
and that prosperity would soon be re- 
stored, This might be a pleasant topic 
for a royal speech; but it was most mis- 
chievous in the country ; and only showed 
how. radically wrong matters must be, 
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when, in the face of all the distress by 
which the people were afflicted, ministers 
attempted a delusion, by stating, that, if 
there were any distress at all, it would 
quickly be removed by the gradual and 
certain improvement of the revenue. He 
asserted, without fear of contradiction 
from any merchant in the realm, that 
such a stagnation of trade was never be- 
fore known. Ask any and every manu- 
facturer what was the state of his busi- 
ness, and what would he the answer? It 
never was at alower ebb; and within a 
short time meetings of the agriculturists 
had been held, at which it was declared, 
that some assistance was necessary for 
them, The labouring classes would as- 
sert, and with truth, that wages were so 
low that they could not maintain their fa- 
milies by their severest exertions; and 
the paltry pittance of the poor-laws, to 
eke out a miserable subsistence, while it 
did not furnish support, weakened and 
broke down the honest and upright spirit 
of industry which used to be the happ 

characteristic of the people of England. 
Secing all this, was it necessary to talk 
about sedition and treason? Treason and 
sedition he did not believe existed; but 
who could hope that the great body of the 
nation would not be in a state of miserable 
discontent? Could it be otherwise? He 
was an alarmist—an alarmist to a certain 
extent, though not, perhaps, on the 
grounds that many other gentlemen 
rested their fears, Every man was in 
terror; and his apprehensions grew out of 
what he best understood; but he felt as 
much gencral alarm as any man in the 
Hause; and it might not be improper 
for him to state a few of the causes 
of that alarm, and of the mischiefs that 
now afflicted the land, He was bound to 
speak out; and though liable to miscon- 
struction, and though a clamour might be 
raised against him, he was determined to 
do his duty to his country and to himself. 


His settled conviction was, that there did. 


not exist among the inhabitants of the 
country that confidence in the House of 
Commons that could be wished [conti- 
nual cheers from the Opposition side]. 
That conviction did not pervade merely 
those who, to give every thing a name, 
had been called radicals; but it had pe- 
netrated much further and much higher ; 
and many of those who wisely condemned 
the visionary schemes of reform at pre- 
sent afloat, were satisfied that there was 
, Something wrqpg in the state of repre- 
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sentation, or the nation could never have 
been reduced to the condition in which it 
now found itself. What had reduced it 
to that condition? Had the House re- 
fused to ministers any of the means of 
carrying on war? Had it been sparing in 
its votes for national improvements? Had 
it refused to make new laws when they 
were asked for? Had it resisted the rais- 
ing of additional troops? or had it, in 
short, objected to comply with any re- 
quest ministers thought fit to make? 
Certainly not. How happened it, then, 
that in the result the revenue was so defi- 
cient; that trade was stagnated; that the 
stocks fell ; and that the House was to be 
told that there was not law enough to 
control sedition, or troops enough to 
prevent rebellion? How all 
these things; and above all, how could 
ministers now venture to demand that 
new confidence should be reposed in 
them for having thus brought the nation 
to the brink of ruin and despair? These 
were not merely the opinions of the radi- 
cals in public meetings, but of sober, dis- 
creet men in private societies. Though 
they were unwilling to make an open 
avowal of their sentiments, they entertain- 
ed them in fact, and parliamentary reform 
had been gradually working its way for 
years; and it was now almost universally 
admitted, that the great mass of the peo- 
ple did not feel that the present state of. 
the representation was beneficial to them. 
It would be to bely the sentiments he had. 
entertained through life, if he denied that 
he was honestly and sincerely a friend to 
parliamentary reform. Yet he was in no 
way a radical reformer; and he thanked 
the hon. mover for his fairness in admit- 
ting that there might be distinctions in 
the different classes of reformers. If 
asked whether he had not changed some 
of his opinions upon this subject, he 
would freely confess that he had: he was 
not ashamed to confess that as he became 
older, if he had not become wiser, he had 
at least become more cautious; and for 
many of the schemes to which he had 
formerly listened with ardour, he was not 
now so warm an advocate. That great 
improvements might, however, be made 
in the state of the representation—that 
those great alterations might be accom- 

lished, not only without the smallest 
hazard, but with additional safety to the 


‘constitution, was as undeniable as that 


the majority of the nation demanded that 
those improvements should be effected. 
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The question of parliamentary reform was 
first started during the American war; it 
was afterwards supported by Mr. Pitt, 
who did more than any man to diffuse a 
general inclination in its favour. It after- 
wards slept for some few years when he 
abandoned it; and it might still have con- 
tinued to slumber had the nation found 
that the House of Commons, as at pre- 
sent formed, was practically beneficial. 
But, finding every day that things grew 
worse and worse—that the burden of 
taxes was increased, while the means of 
paying them were annihilated—the nation 
now again insisted on a remedy; and it 
was not unreasonable that they should 
look for that remedy in a change in the 
representation. The nation laid the 
blame on the House of Commons, which 
called itself the guardian of the public 
purse: if the public money had been 
squandered and misapplied, were ought 
the blame to rest but with the House of 
Commons? The House claimed to itself 
the privilege of maintaining the rights of 
the people, and of seeing that the laws 
were equally enforced. Had those laws 
been fairly administered? And if not, 
who was held responsible to the people? 
There were three branches in the consti- 
tution—two permanent and one elec- 
tive ; and whose conduct from day to day 
must be a subject of discussion, unless 
an abstract idea of representation eould 
be formed. If that conduct was wise and 
temperate, many blessings would ensue ; 
but if it was, careless and extravagant, 
endless mischiefs would arise, Had those 
mischiefs arisen ? With regard to plans of 
reform, it was unfortunately but too true, 
that some men in this country entertained 
the strangest and most extravagant no- 
tions of parliamentary reform: and here 
he begged to be understood to be as much 
an enemy as any man to what were called 
the radical leaders: he was as willing as 
any man to mark in the strongest terms 
his contempt of their understanding, his 
disgust at their proceedings, and his jea- 
lousy of their objects. Some had availed 
themselves of a clamour for parliamentary 
reform to accomplish their own purposes ; 
some had been guided only by excessive 
vanitye and a wish to be distinguished as 
popular leaders; and some from a sheer 
paucity of intellect had come forward, 
without understanding, or attempting to 
understand a syllable of the project they 
supported. In a few instances bad men 


might be linked by bad designs—-designs 
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that aimed at utter destruction; and such 
being his opinion of radical leaders, he 
thought he now stood fair and above 
board with the House on this great ques- 
tion—The hon. mover had wished dis- 
tinctions to be drawn: he (Mr, Tierney). 
had now drawn them, and without using 
harsher language towards men at present 
on their trials, he hoped he should not be 
misunderstood. In characterising the 
radicals as he had done, he had been ac- 
tuated by no rancour; and he did not 
think the other side would charge him 
with too great partiality; for it was cer- 
tainly impossible to conceive any set of 
gentlemen under less obligations to the 
radicals than the whigs were. ‘True it 
was that ministers came in for a share of 
abuse and disapprobation ; but it was mild 
and merciful compared with the castiga- 
tion which their opponents received. 
The right hon. gentleman who were in 
office were unpopular with the radicals ; 
but the unfortunate Whigs, who had long 
left office, came in for a sort of post obit 
of unpopularity. He was thoroughly 
convinced, that if many of the seditious 
publications had not obtained such violent, 
vituperations of the opposition, govern- 
ment and their friends would have been 
much more active in putting an end to 
their circulation and punishing their 
authors. There might be some madness 
in these effusions, but there was a great 
deal of method in it, and ministers took 
care to avail themselves of it. They ar- 
gued in this way—** If we do not do 
something against these pamphleteers, we 
shall increase sedition, it is true; but if 
we put an end to them, we shall let our 
enemies go scot-free; therefore we will 
not be too severe with these seditious 
gentlemen, in order that we may not be 
too merciful to the Whigs”. [cheers from 
the Opposition benches ].—He had thus 
fairly stated his opinion on the state of 
the country: he hoped he should not be 
misunderstood: and he repeated, that. 
there did exist out of doors a general 
want of confidence in the House; for 
even sober men began to be satisfied that 
the practical inconveniences they suffered,. 
and which had been increasing for the 
last twenty years, were attributable to a 
defect in the representation. The doc- 
trines of universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments was unquestionably a great 
evil; but, after all, as far as regarded 
them, it was not of wide extent—it had 
not many partisans; and though it was 
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common for the friends of ministers to talk 
of hundreds of thousands 9f its supporters, 
he believed it was a gross mistake or exag- 

ration. True it was, that men marched 

m one town to another; but they were 
the same men at both places, and they 
were to be looked upon Ike a company of 
strollers, who travelled-about to perform 
their parts in different situations: 4,000 
or 5,000 of these gentry would make an 
imposing display when their numbers 
were swelled by all the curious and un- 
employed of the large town where they 
were exhibiting. But if it were possible 
to separate from the gross mass those who 
were really and in earnest in favour of 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and 
the last improvement—vote by ballot, 
their numbers would be. comparatively 
very small. In no part of Great Britain 
but the disturbed districts were any 
friends to it known; and the whole was a 
scheme which, by the great mass of the 
people, must be held in contempt, though 
some few might regard it with an igno- 
rant and fond amazement. What could 
any man of sense, even among the lower 
orders, think of that project, by which a 
respectable baronet (sir Charles Wolse- 
ley) was to be returned, and was in fact 
returned, by the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, as a legislatorial attorney, to take 
his seat in the House of Commons? The 
name of a member of parliament was of- 
fensive to his self-enfranchised constitu- 
ents; and accordingly, as legislatorial at- 
torney he was to undertake this expedi- 
tion to London: if he had undertaken it, 
and had carried his promise into effect, 
he would have found it one of the most 
inconvenient seats he had ever occupied 
in his life [a laugh]. The plan had not 
a shadow of law or understanding about 
it; and if the non-represented of Bir- 
mingham assumed the power of electing 
one, what reason was there that they 
should not have returned ten legisla- 
torial attornies to claim or enforce an 
admission into that House? Such 
schemes as these satisfied him that there 
was no real ground for alarm at what 
was called the radical party in the coun- 
try: his fears arose from other causes, 
to which he had already alluded, and 
which occasioned, in his mind, as much 
apprehension as he had ever felt in the 
course of his life, or could have felt had 
it been his fate to have lived in any of the 
most momentous periods of our history. 
Did gentlemen sufficient allowances 
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when they set their faces so determinately 
against all kinds of reform? He had said 
what he thought of the radicals on one 
side of the question ; and he would now 
make a few remarks on the radicals on 
the other, and a word or two by the way 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Canning). He must take leave to 
say, that that right hon. gentleman was 
just as much a radical, as those to whose 
projects he was so strenuously opposed. 
There were radicals in favour of a com- 
plete change of system, and radicals in 
favour of an undeviating adherence to old 
customs. One of the latter was the right 
hon. gentleman, and he was decidedly 
opposed to ce | thing in the shape of 
parliamentary refo 

grees of it, from opening close boroughs, 
to the monstrous proposition of electing 
legislatorial attornies. But he did not 
sufficiently take into consideration the 
different state of the country in point of 
education now, and thirty, forty, or fifty 
years ago. The proceedings of the House 
were formerly wrapped up in a sort of 
mystery : the debates were only given to 
the public in brief and imperfect notices, 
and under Roman names: the power of 
reading what passed in parliament was 
not diffused as at present; and could any 
gentleman at all acquainted with the state 
of society doubt that the whole population, 
in the proportion of three to one, now 
thought itself capable of thoroughly un- 
derstanding, sifting, and criticising parlia- 
mentary proceedings? The blessings of 
education had been extended by the mea- 
sures of the House itself; and could any 
hon. member suppose that its debates and 
votes had not thereby been often subjected 
to no very favourable comments? To act 
like wise men, times and circumstances 


must always be taken into view; and if | 
the incalculable blessings of diffused in- — 
formation were to cease to be enjoyed, | 
the House must submit to all the criti- — 


cisms upon its proceedings that men 
thought themselves justifie 
and their own knowledge in making. 
Thus, that which thirty, forty, or fifty 
years ago, might be thought a wholesome, 
or at at least a secure course, was now 
both injurious and dangerous. It was too 


late for ministers now to say, that they — 


would hear nothing in the way of innova- 
tion—that they were well contented with 
things as they are, or that whatever is is 
right, and needs no improvement. Men 
were now capable of forming sound opi- 
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nions, and at the corner of every street 
these might be encountered who, by the 
mere use of the knowledge they had ac- 
quired, and by the force of their own 
strong sense, could bring such assertions 


and asserters to shame and confusion. If 
overnment thought that by passing new 
aws, by raising new troops, or by the 
promulgation of loyal addresses, they 
could put down,the awakened spirit of the 
country, they would find themselves 
grievously mistaken: the progress of reason 
was not to be curbed by Crown influence, 
nor could a military force put an end to 
the assemblies of the people, who, having 
received the means, had a right to exer- 
cise the power of judging for themselves. 
Such was the state of affairs up to the 
16th August: the hon. mover had felt it 
his duty not to advert to the events of that 
day ; and much credit was due to him for 
so doing: he had thus shown that he was 
not the mere mouth-piece of the Treasury, 
in dwelling upon the scenes of a day 
which must be looked upon as one of the 
most eventful in modern times. Since 
those transactions, the question had been 
completely changed ; it was now whether 
parliamentary reform should or should 
not be agreed to. A new subject of com- 
plaint was afforded, and that subject had 
rovoked and occupied all the later meet- 
ings which had spread, in despite of mi- 
nisters, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. How, then, was it possible for 
him (Mr. Tierney) to discharge his duty 
without demanding inquiry, when he 
found the whole kingdom, by addresses, 
calling upon the Prince Regent most ear- 
nestly and anxiously for investigation ? 
Yet, when called upon to vote an address 


_in this House, that was the only subject 


that was to be entirely omitted [Hear]. 
However painful it might be, not a day 
ought to be allowed to elapse without the 
mention of this great topic. He was not 
prepared to go into the details, nor did he 
wish the House to do more than pledge 
itself to acquire all the information that 
could be obtained, as well to justify the 
magistrates as to satisfy the country. He 
would not prejudge a single point; he 


_ would not even give an opinion, but would 


confine himself to the statement of what 


_was known to have occurred, and which, 


in his view, required immediate explana- 
tion. If ever a case had arisen in which 
explanation was necessary on the first 
meeting of parliament, it was the present. 
He found that, on the 16th August, a 
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multitude was assemble }—a multitude 
admitted to be unarmed, for he would 
not introduce disputed facts ; the numbers 
were differently stated at from 40 to 
70,000; and they were suddenly, and 
without any previous notice, attacked by 
an armed force; several lost their lives, 
and hundreds were sorely maimed and 
wounded. If this was not a case which 
— immediate investigation, he could 
only say, that no case ever had or ever 
would occur that could demand it. He was 
not here stating who was right or who was 
wrong: on the contrary, he was willin 
to make every allowance for the alarm 
state of the minds of those gentlemen who 
had for some time resided in the disturbed 
districts: a great degree of irritation and 
party spirit unquestionably prevailed, and 
differences had long existed between the 
higher and lower classes in Manchester 
and its neighbourhood. Yet, with all 
these admissions, he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact, that blood had been shed, 
limbs broken, and many persons reduced 
to the condition of cripples for the re- 
mainder of their lives, in consequence of 
a transaction, of which it was enough ‘for 
his purpose to say that he did not under- 
stand it. It was a strong case at present, 
and he hoped, for the credit of the ma- 
gistracy, that they had a strong case in 
answer to it. Explanation had not yet 
been attempted ; it had been reserved for 
some future opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity was now arrived. Ifthe House of 
Commons yet had any respect for the 
opinions of the people, if it wished to re- 
deem itself at all from the imputations that 
had been cast upon it, it ought not to lose 
a moment in insisting upon a full, fair, 
and unsparing investigation. When he 
called for inquiry into this event, when he 
demanded what reasons could be adduced 
in justification of such a proceeding, he 
might be told, that the persons thus dis- 
persed were disaffected to the government. 
Still, however, his case would not be an- 
swered, because it began after those indi- 
viduals were taken into custody against 
whom the vigilance of the magistrates 
seemed to be chiefly directed. For the 
sake of argument, he would admit that it 
was proper they should be taken up; but 
it should not be forgotten, that that object 
was effected without resistance. They 
were conveyed, in perfect safety (except 
the injury which one of them declared he 
had received from the constable) before 
the magistrates, and were ultimately placed 
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in confinement. But-why, he demanded, 
was the mecting to be violently dispersed 
by military force, subsequent to the arrest 
of those individuals? Why was it thought 
necessary to call out a military force 
against an unarmed multitude? They 
were wholly helpless; they had lost their 
leaders. It was, indeed, an army without 
ageneral. The general was made prisoner ; 
and then, from one end to the other of the 
place where the meeting was held, nothing 
was to be seen but a body of cavalry cut- 
ting, slashing, and riding over men, wo- 
men, and children. He did not mean to 
give credit to all that he had heard rela- 
tive to the proceedings of that day, but 
there were circumstances against which 
he could not shut his eyes. He must re- 
ceive as evidence the infirmary return of 
persons who were brought in there wound- 
ed; and he could not overlook the coro- 
ner’s inquests that had been held on the 
bodies of persons who were slain. He 
would say nothing harsh of the magis- 
trates ; he merely demanded a full inquiry. 
He wished to know why a military force 
had been employed at all? It might be 
answered, that Mr. Nadin had said, he 
could not arrest these people without the 
aid of a military power. Well; a military 
force was granted, and he apprehended 
the obnoxious parties. Then, he wished 
to learn, why that military force was suf- 
fered to remain, and to act against the 
defenceless multitude, after the persons 
whom the magistrates ordered to be appre- 
hended were in custody? Did the ma- 
— approve of that proceeding ? 

{they did not, why did they not exert 
themselves and put a stop to it? From 
the windows of the house in which they 
were assembled, they must have seen the 
horsemen cutting down those poor people; 
why, then, did they not use the same au- 
thority which they had previously exer- 
cised in summoning the yeomanry there, 
by ordering them to desist and retire? 
He wished especially to know, why the 
magistrates called on the Manchester 
yeomanry for their services—why, of all 
others, they had selected them for this 
business? If it were at all necessary to 
employ troops on this occasion, they 
should not have been called out. Was 
there any gentleman who did not feel, 
that a body of men who resided in and 
about Manchester, and who must have 
been infected by the heat and irritation 
of party feeling which had prevailed there 
for a considerable time, were those who, 
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of all others, ought not to have been se- 
lected? Other troops might have been 
found who would have performed this 
duty without difficulty and without vio- 
lence. He had no doubt whatsoever, that 
if a regiment of dragoons had been em- 
ployed to open a passage to the hustings, 
they would have effected their object with- 
out producing that dreadful scene, the re- 
collection of which shook all England from 
one end to the other. Was it, then, un- 
der all the circumstances, too much to ask 
of parliament to take this unparalleled 
event into immediate consideration? Was 
it too much to call on the legislature to 
show to the empire, that, while they were 
alive to the necessity of causing the laws 
to be obeyed, they were also alive to the 
acknowledged privileges of the subject ? 
Parliament ought now to prove, that, 
while they deprecated any thing like tu- 
mult or sedition, they were, on the other 
hand, determined not to suffer the rights 
of the people to be trampled on with im- 
punity. He knew that an argument had 
been generally used against instituting an 
parliamentary inquiry into this proceed- 
ing, namely, that it would be a prejudging 
of the question. Many men, actuated by 
the best possible feelings and motives, who 
were anxious that justice should be done, 
and who supposed the business would be 
brought before a legal tribunal, besought 
all whom they conversed with to wait for 
the decision of that tribunal, and to ab- 
stain from delivering a premature opinion. 
Now, first of all, he did not know that any 
aber had been instituted before a 
egal tribunal, for the purpose of bringing 
the matter to issue. The trial of Hunt 
could not affect the question, because he 
was charged as a party in a conspiracy, 
which alleged offence occurred before the 
meeting took place. This could not be 
contradicted ; for every person was in pos- 
session of the terms of the information. 
Hunt’s trial, therefore, could have no re- 
lation, not even the slightest, to what took 
place whenhe was forced from the ground, 
and imprisoned in the New Bailey at Man- 
chester. The whole of the case respect- 
ing the forcibly dispersing the mob could 
not come before the court: but, in his 
mind, even if it did, that circumstance 
would not remove the necessity of inquiry. 


tion ; and when they had before them po- 


lost in time of profound peace, they could 
not, with justice, refuse to exercise their 
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powers of inquiry. It was asserted, that 
the people who had been injured might 
procure legal redress. What redress, he 
demanded, could they have against the 
magistrates and yeomanry? This was 
not similar to a case in which John 
Thompson knocked down George Jack- 
son. There the party aggrieved knew 
where to seek for his remedy. It was not 
so here. This was an extraordinary, not 
a common occurrence. Let it also be re- 
membered when redress was spoken of, 
that it had been the great object of his 
majesty’s ministers to crush inquiry. Had 
any thing ever excited, or indeed could 
any thing excite, more general or more 
decided indignation, than the precipitancy 
with which they gave thanks to those in- 
dividuals whose motives were wholly un- 
explained? He had not met a single in- 
dividual, whether friend or foe of minis- 
ters, who did not condemn this act. He 
had not met a dispassionate man, who did: 
not exclaim, that of all the ill-advised 
measures that ever entered the human 
mind, this was the most ill-advised. It 
was impossible for ministers to have been 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
ease; and yet, they at once, without any 
hesitation, expressed his royal highness’s 
great satisfaction at the prompt and effi- 
cient exertions of the magistrates and yeo- 
manry. Great satisfaction! For what? 
For an event in which 300 or 400 persons 
were maimed and wounded, and several 
were killed! With respect to what mi- 
nisters might say on the subject, it was 
not worth attendingto. They might as 
well talk to a Manchester magistrate as 
to a minister on this event ; for ministers 
had absolutely made themselves partners 
in the business. [Hear, and laughter. ] 
However on other occasions he was will- 
ing to allow due weight to what might fall 
from the noble lord, he could not pay any 
attention to what, as a minister, he might 
this night offer to the House on the sub- 
ject of the proceedings at Manchester, 
because he had now a clear and direct in- 
terest in the acquittal of the parties con- 
cerned, with whom he and his colléagues 
had identified themselves. Therefore, all 
the noble lord might say this night would 
go with him for nothing.—The greatest 
pains, it appeared, had been taken by go- 
vernment to prevent great public meet- 
ings, at which the feelings of the commu- 
nity on this deplorable event might be col- 
lected. On that point he begged to say 
a word or two, particularly as the interfe- 
(VOL. 
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rence of ministers ‘on one occasion of that 
kind, ought, in his opinion, to be taken 
up as a breach of the privileges of that 
House. He saw an hon. friend in his 
place (Mr. Wynn) who was deeply versed 
In questions of this nature; and he would 
ask him what he would say to the lord- 
lieutenant of a county who should conduct 
himself in the manner he would presentl 

describe? A nobleman of gteat wort 

wrote thus to the high sheriff of the coun- 
ty: “ We are in a state of great agitation 
in consequence of what recently occurred 
at Manchester: we do not wish to come 
precipitately to any decision on that 
event ; but we are desirous that a meeting 
should be called for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the Prince Regent to call parlia- 
ment together immediately, in order that 
a proper inquiry may be instituted.” 
What was he to thiak of the lord-lieute- 
nant of that county, who, in conjunction 
with one of his majesty’s ministers, wrote 
a letter to the high sheriff, desiring him 
* not to call such a meeting, as it would 
be unconstitutional ?” e demanded 
whether such a proceeding was not di- 
rectly questioning the power of the House 
of Commons? Sure he was, that if it was 
not a breach of privilege, it most undoubt- 
edly was a breach of all decency and deco- 
rum. Was it not saying to those who 
could be at all influenced by ministers, 
that if they wished to stand well with men 
in power, they must set their faces against 
any inquiry into the Manchester business ? 
When he saw a paper like that, meant to 
stifle inquiry, signed by one of his majes- 
ty’s ministers, he could not suppress his 
indignation: but, in spite of such arts, 
they would ultimately compel inquiry— 
such an inquiry as would visit with shame’ 
and confusion some of those who endea- 
voured to prevent investigation.—The 
great and anxious wish of the honourable’ 
mover was, that, at a critical period’ like 
the present, they should throw aside all 
party feeling, and only consider the pub- 
ic good. Let gentlemen look to the ex- 
ample that had been shown by ministers 
—let them examine whether they had for- 
gotten party-feeling. This brought them 
at once to the dismissal of earl Fitzwilliam. 
That was the act which ministers per- 
formed to prove that they were entirely 
free from party feeling! [Hear, hear. ] 

« Oh, but,” said they, ‘ the public good 
required it. It was necessary to remove 
him, because he, as lord-lieutenant, held 
a different opinion from that entertained 
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by us, with respect to popular meetings.” 
And yet, after this act, which spoke for 
itself, they exclaimed—“ Oh, party has 
nothing to do with our proceeding !” 
Next to the general indignation produced 
by the thanks given to the Manchester 
yeomanry and magistrates, was the sensa- 
tion produced by the removal of this ve- 
nerable nobleman. He knew no indivi- 
dual at any time with whom the feelings 
of the country so entirely sympathised as 
they did with earl Fitzwilliam, on this oc- 
casion. No man could be selected, to- 
wards whom the great body of the people, 
those who knew him and those who did 
not know him, bore so respectful a feel- 
ing. He believed no individual could be 
found for whom the country entertained 
so deep-rooted and thorough an affection ; 
and certainly no man more justly deserved 
it. His private virtues, his advanced age, 
the exemplary manner in which, for twen- 
ty years, he bad administered the office 
of lord-lieutenant, ought to have been en- 
tertained by ministers as powerful reasons 
against degrading him—for such was their 
intention—by aremoval. After the treat- 
ment he had received, he knew not how 
others, who had not served their country 
so long, could escape a similar visitation, 
if they acted with similar independence. 
It was his misfortune to differ from earl 
Fitzwilliam with respect to the steps that 
ought to be taken at a former period, 
when there were disturbances in the coun- 
try; but he was convinced that his opinion 
was a sincere one, flowing from the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He was, at one 
time, the best stay the administration pos- 
sessed, for effecting and preserving what 
they considered the tranquillity of the 
country. He had since done that which, 
if it had been done elsewhere, there 
would have been no necessity for his ad- 
dressing the House that night. The 
noble earl had preserved the tranquillity 
of Yorkshire; and he was rewarded by a 
removal from the situation of Jord-lieute- 
nant! [Hear]. 
been a display of flags; and there also 
that martial array of which so much had 
been said was observable. But those 
things had ceased in consequence of earl 
Fitawilliam’s exertions; the system had 
nearly evaporated; and many of those 
deluded persons had applied to his lord- 
ship to be enrolled-in his corps of Yeo- 
manry. The noble lord opposite (Cas- 
tlereagh) smiled at that; but he was, not- 
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a lord-lieutenant acted improperly in his 
office, it was but just that he should be 
discharged. His offence should, however, 
be clearly pointed out. What, then, had 
earl Fitzwilliam done? Did the noble lord 
mean to say, that government had any 
thing to find fault with, as far as earl Fitz~ 
william’s conduct in the discharge of his 
official duties was concerned? Did mi- 
nisters mean to say, that he was not ready 
to appear at any meeting, or to attend in 
any place, where tumult or rict might be 
expected? Would they contend that in 
these respects he was not so vigilant as he 
ought to have been? They could not al- 
lege any charge of that kind. It might 
be answered by ministers—‘ We must 
have a person in the situation of lord- 
lieutenant who reposes confidence in us, 
and in whom we, in turn, can repose con- 
fidence.” This was the only answer that 
could be made. When gentlemen talked 
of doing away party feelings, it was right 
to call their attention to the case of earl 
Fitzwilliam, and to ask them whether it 
was necessary to state in a public news- 
panes a month before a successor to the 
ord-lieutenancy could be found, that he 
had been removed from the office. How 
came it in that newspaper? It could not 
have found its way there, except from the 
cabinet: there was no other mode in 
which the communication could be ac- 
counted for. He asked of those who de- 
clared that they entertained no party 
feeling, but who were evidently influenced 
by a mean party-spirit, how they could 
justify this act? They showed how much 
they enjoyed their petty triumph, by 
stating the removal of Earl Fitzwilliam a 
month before his successor was appointed. 
By such a proceeding, they hazarded the 
tranquillity of Yorkshire ; and in running 
that hazard, by what could they possibly 
be influenced, except by party feeling ? 


spirit. It shows that government will not 
be trifled with ; that they have assumed a 
vigorous and commanding attitude; and 
all will soon be well.” He would, how- 
ever, tell them, that there never was an 
act which tended more to set the country 
against the government, than the removal 
of earl Fitzwilliam.—There was another 
point connected with the Manchester bu- 
siness which he should like to have pro- 
perly explained. Why, he wished to 


know, was Hunt arrested on the hustings, 
| when he might have been taken the day 


withstanding, extremely sore about it. If | before? Was there a desire to create an 


“Oh! but,” said they, “it is an act of 
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opportunity for the employment of troops? 
e did not mean to say that so base a de- 
sire existed, but certainly it was a little 
extraordinary that such a course was 
taken. The same thing, however, hap- 
pened in London. A person of the name 
of Harrison was arrested in Smithfield, 
when he was surrounded by thousands of 
individuals. Why, then, endanger the 
peace of the city ? why run the hazard of 
endangering the safety of the metropolis, 
merely for the purpose of apprehending 
a man at 12 o’clock on one day, who 
might as well be arrested at 12 o'clock on 
the next ?—It was evident that the coun- 
try had no confidence in ministers ; it was 
clear their proceedings were disapproved 
of; and that was one great reason why 
he would not give them any additional 
force. Till the whole of those proceed- 
ings were explained satisfactorily, he 
could not extend any confidence to the 
overnment ; and he knew not with what 
ce they could demand fresh confidence 
from the House or the country, until they 
showed how they had exercised the powers 
which had previously been intrusted to 
them. He was aware, that throughout 
the country, the attempts made to run 
down the liberty of the subject had ex- 
cited a very great alarm. The hon. mover 
doubted this, but he (Mr. T.) was assured 
of the fact. The jealousy of the people 
was roused by the proceedings at Man- 
chester, and was farther inflamed by the 
precipitancy with which the yeomanry 
and magistrates were thanked for their 
conduct in that deplorable affair. When 
they saw the whole system crowned b 
the manner in which persons were arrested, 
the most dangerous periods being selected 
for that purpose; and when they wit- 
nessed the removal of such a man as earl 
Fitzwilliam, for no other reason but that 
his opinions were not in unison with those 
of his majesty’s ministers, was there any 
thing under heaven which could induce 
him, or any unbiassed individual, to give 
additional confidence to the advisers of 
the Crown? The constitution was at 
stake; it depended on the debate of that 
night. He had abstained from giving any 
specific opinion on the Manchester busi- 
ness ; he had confined himself to the mere 
fact; but that there ought to be a full and 
fair inquiry he could not doubt, unless 
parliament wished to state to the country, 
that their mode of allaying discontent 
was, by raising an additional military 
force, by enacting severe laws, and trust- 
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ing entirely to a system of coercion. If 
they meant to state this, it was in vain 
for him, or any other’ man, to raise his 
voice in that House hereafter in defence 
of the rights and privileges of the people. 
If there was an opposition to inquiry, 
what could he hope from the discussion 
of those severe measures which might, 
and probably would, be proposed? Such 
a want of sympathy for the feelings of the 
people would tend to produce that line of 
separation which occasioned danger in all 
countries where it existed—a separation 
between the interests of the high and of 
the low. He, however, would do his 
duty, under all circumstances, however 
discouraging. He would point out, what 
he conceived to be, the best cure for exist- 
ing evils, and he hoped those in power 
would take a warning from the history of 
other nations—particularly from the events 
which occurred in the early part of the 
French revolution. Had there been a 
government in France willing and anxious 
to conciliate the people, and ready to ad- 
mit that abuses existed which ought and 
would be remedied, hopes might have 
been cherished that the revolution would 
not have taken place. But a contrary 
course was adopted: every man who 
complained was subjected to persecution, 
and set down as a Jacobin and an agitator. 
This mistaken policy produced a dreadful 
convulsion, and every thing dear and 
valuable was hurried away in the general 
devastation. Let gentlemen beware how 
they proceeded in this question—one of 
the most momentous that was ever agi- 
tated within the walls of parliament. The 
radicals, as they were called, were, he be- 
lieved, by no means in force in this coun- 
try; but a large proportion of the people 
were acutely alive to the business trans- 
acted in that House, because they felt 
that much of their sufferings were to be 
traced to its proceedings. Let ministers 
do all they could to alleviate the distresses 
of the people, and he would stand by 
them to protect the law and the constitu- 
tion ; no man would do more, or go far- 
ther than he would, most cheerfully. Let 
the House but show a wish to remove the 
real grievances of the people, and he was 
convinced peace and harmony would be 
restored. But while they proved that 


they were most anxious to uphold the 
laws, they ought to let the people see that 
they were equally determined to protect 
and maintain their just rights [Hear]. 
He then read his amendment, as follows : 
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‘** To assure his royal highness, that, 
called together at a season when unex- 
ampled distress and extraordinary agita- 
tion prevail in some of the most populous 
districts of the kingdom, we will imme- 
diately proceed to take into our most 
serious consideration the various mat- 
ters contained in his royal highness’s 
gracious speech from the throne: 

‘* Humbly to express to his royal high- 
ness our reprobation of the attempts 
which have been made to persuade the 
suffering classes of the people to seek 
relief from their distress in schemes in- 
jurious to themselves, dangerous to the 
public quiet, and inconsistent with the 
security of the constitution, which it is 
our duty and determination to maintain 
against every species of encroachment 
or attack: 

_ To represent to his royal highness that 
while we thus declare our determined re- 
solution firmly to uphold the just autho- 
rity of the laws, we feel that we are 
called upon by a sense of duty, so to 
conduct ourselves as to satisfy the people 
that their complaints will at all times re- 
_ ceive from us that just attention, and their 
rights that ready protection, which is in- 
dispensable to their safety and freedom : 

‘* That this seems to us more particularly 
necessary in order to maintain that confi- 
dence in the public institutions of the 
country, which constitutes the best safe- 
guard of all law and government : 

‘* That we have seen with deep regret the 
events which took place at Manchester on 
the 16th of August last ; and that, without 
pronouncing any opinion on the circum- 
stances which accurred on that melancholy 
occasion, we feel that they will demand 
our earliest attention in order to dissi- 
pate the alarm to which they have given 
birth, by a diligent and impartial in- 
quiry, which may show that the mea- 
sures of extraordinary severity, then re- 
sorted to, were the result of the most 
urgent and unavoidable necessity; or 
prove that an important constitutional 
privilege cannot be violated, and the lives 
of his majesty’s subjects sacrificed, with 
impunity.” 

The Marquis of Tavistock seconded the 
amendment. At a time of peril like the 
present, he observed, it wasthe duty of 
every man to stand forward and deliver 
his opinions as to the best mode of re- 
moving those evils which were so gene- 
rally allowed to exist. On this occasion, 
he assured the House, that he was not 
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actuated by any party feeling. He felt 
the dangers by which the country was 
pati so deeply, that he could not 
with justice to himself or his constituents 
remain silent on that occasion. The 
great object before them was, the result 
of the proceedings on the 16th of August. 
He alluded to these proceedings at pre- 
sent merely for the purpose of imploring 
the House not to disappoint and irritate 
the minds of the people. He hoped and 
trusted that a fair and impartial inquiry 
into these proceedings would be instituted, 
Let witnesses be examined, and let no 
biassed or party views impede their pro- 
ceedings—let them have no object in 
view but the attainment of justice. To 
him it was a matter of little importance 
who was in or out of office, compared 
with his anxiety to secure the peace and 
happiness of the people. But how were 
these objects attended to at present? 
One of the first noblemen in the country 
had been degraded because he had op- 
posed himself.to the conduct of ministers. 
But it should be recollected that this no- 
bleman was the first to detect and expose 
the spies and informers who had been 
sent about the country—that he was one 
of the first men who had had the courage 
to give to ministers his opinion of the 
state of the country, and whose great 
fault was his calling for an investigation 
of recent occurrences. For this the no- 
ble earl was entitled to the thanks of 
every friend of freedom, and in retiring 
from office he carried with him the re- 
spect and good wishes of every honest 
man. That there were circumstances of 
an alarming nature connected with some 
of those popular meetings, was the opi- 
nion of many; and perhaps, however in- 
adequate the cause was, it might.be owing 
to these circumstances that the country 
was to be burthened with 10,000 addi- 
tional troops. But the House, he con- 
ceived, could not adopt a measure so un- 
precedented in time of peace, until they 
were furnished with satisfactory data. If 
they produced such data—if ministers 
showed that they could not carry on the 
business of the government, without an 
additional force—then he conceived they 
had much to answer for, because it was 
by their conduct that the country was 
reduced to that situation. Gentlemen 
might contemplate, with melancholy feel- 
ings, those past days when this once 
flourishing country, directed by wise 
councils, enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity 
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in time of peace—a tranquillity to which 
it was now a stranger. It was not sur- 
prising that there should be a want of 
confidence in government, when they 
reflected on the little sympathy which 
was shown in the votes of that House to 
the situation of the people at large. A 
former parliament did itself no credit by 
repealing the property-tax, and that 
which obtained still less by 
imposing taxes which fell heavily on the 
working classes. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer came down and proposed a 
property-tax, his vote should be at the 
right hon. gentleman’s service; but on 
these conditions—that other taxes which 
bore heavily on the people should be 
repealed; that the universal desire for 
economy and retrenchment, in every 
branch of the state, should be met by 
corresponding efforts on the part of the 
government; that the country should not 
again be insulted by the unnecessary grant 
of a large sum out of the public money, 
and that every office which could be abo- 
lished should be speedily annihilated. 
Then, and not till then, would he vote 
for the property-tax. With respect to the 
difficulties that threatened the country, 
he thought they might be overcome, and 
the breach might be healed, if they did 
not drive the people to despair, by refus- 
ing inquiry. They should conciliate them 
by granting at least some step towards 
reform. In his mind, that question was, 
of all others, of the greatest importance. 
He would not presume to say what speci- 
fic plan of reform ought to be adopted ; 
but of this he was confident—that so long 
as that House was constituted as it at 
present was, it could not, and it ought 
not to possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple. Before he sat down he should ex- 
press a hope, that the noble lord would 
not attempt to degrade the spirit of the 
people by force and coercion, but would 
endeavour to conciliate it by mild and 
equitable measures. There were some 
men who were pepetually boasting of 
their loyalty and attachment to the con- 
stitution ; but to him it appeared as if those 
individuals had but a slight idea of the 


‘meaning which belonged to those terms. 


True loyalty consisted in preserving, not 
in restricting, the liberties of the people ; 
they, however, made it to consist in a 
blind adherence ; and servile acquiescence 
in the measures proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers. Could, however, any person 
who had witnessed the trials to which the 
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people of England had been subjected dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and theexemplary 
patience with which they had sustained 
them, question for a moment their loyalt 
or their attachment to the laws and insti- 
tutions of their forefathers ? The patience 
they had exhibited during the late arduous 
contest in which they had been engaged, 
surely deserved some better return than 
the harshness with which they were 
treated, now that the contest was over. 
He therefore could not help imploring his 
majesty’s ministers to institute a full and 
fair inquiry into the injuries which the 
people conceived themselves to have sus- 
tained at Manchester, and not to treat 
them with any unnecessary violence or 
contempt. By conducting such an in- 
quiry without any reference to party feel- 
ings or to party views, they would disarm 
the rage of thousands who were now ex- 
cited against them, because they thought 
that they had been treated with harsh- 
ness. He could assure the House, that 
into such an investigation he should him- 
self enter without the slightest hostilit 
to any of his majesty’s ministers, Saab 
he must own that he should bring to it 
strong feelings of affection to his country, 
and a trembling anxiety for the safety of 
the constitution. The noble marquis con- 
cluded his speech by observing, that a 
dreadful storm was now hanging over us ; 
that conciliation was the only method of 
averting it; and that to recommend mea- 
sures of conciliation to the government, 
was the sole object for which he had that 
evening taken the opportunity of address- 
ing the House. 

The Speaker then read the original ad- 
dress, and was proceeding to state, that 
in lieu of part of the original address, it 
had been proposed to insert an amend- 
ment, when 

Mr. Tierney again rose, and said, that 
he had no wish to leave out any part of 
the original address: he would adopt the 
whole of it, and would content himself 
with proposing, that his own amendment 
should be received as an addition to it. 

Lord Castlereagh rose. He began by 
observing, that there never was a crisis in 
which ministers felt a more awful respon- 
sibility than they did at the present mo- 
ment ; and never was a responsibility more 
awful than that which they were now 
obliged to take upon themselves in dis- 
charge of their duty to their king and to 
their country. Nothing but an imperious 
sense of the necessity of such a measure 
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could have induced them to have called 
parliament together at this unusual season 
of the year; and yet such was the state 
of the country, that if they had longer 
delayed the convening of it, they would 
have compromised their duty to the 
Crown, and have placed at hazard the 
safety of the state. Now that it was as- 
sembled, he should express a hope, that 
not only in the debate of that night, but 
also in the many and arduous debates 
which were likely to succeed it in the 
course of the session, the House would 
maintain ‘that equanimity of temper and 
candour of argument, which, at the same 
time that it was most essential to the pre- 
servation of its dignity, was also best 
calculated to effect those objects which 
every member of it must have in view. 
Whatever insinuations the right hon. 
gentleman — might throw out re- 
garding the little confidence which the 
people were inclined to place in that 

ouse (and the right hon. gentleman's 
speech was more calculated to diminish 
than increase that confidence), he was 
certain that the House would still con- 
tinue to act with that calm deliberation 
and that steady character which had 
always povlonsty distinguished it ; for if 
they did so act, if they met their difficul- 
ties at home with the same manly resolu- 
tion with which they had met their diffi- 
culties abroad ; if they persisted in their 
determination to deal out justice, even- 
handed justice, to all ranks and classes of 
his majesty’s subjects, and were resolved, 
when they did interfere in the ‘internal 
administration of justice, to interfere no 
more than their interference was abso- 
lutely necessary, he was positive that, 
instead of losing the confidence of the 
people, they would acquire new and in- 
disputable claims to it, for the House had 
never yet pronounced a deliberate deci- 
sion on any question, without being sup- 
ported in it by the sober opinion of the 
public. Indeed, so far was the House 
under the control of public opinion, that 
no government which opposed it could 
long exist in this country, it was the basis 
upon which every government rested ; 
and if the House pursued the same line 
of conduct which it had pursued before, 
he would undertake to promise that the 
same confidence would be now placed in 
it as had previously carried it and the 
country through every difficulty. The 
right hon. gentleman had confessed in 
the outset of his speech, that there was 
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nothing in the address to the throne which 
called upon the House to pledge itself as 
to its future conduct; and in moving his 
amendment, had given a reason for doing 
so, which had on the first view of it 
created great satisfaction in his mind. He 
had said that the state of the country was 
so ambiguous, and the circumstances of 
the times so perilous, that it became every 
man to speak out frankly and boldly. 
From this declaration of the right hon. 
gentleman, he {Lord C.) had expected 
that the amendment would have con- 
tained some definite plan, some specific 
measures for the consideration of minis- 
ters ; but, if he understood its meaning at 
all, nothing was so far from it as any spe- 
cific or tangible proposition, with the ex- 
ception of one parliamentary inquiry 
which was to be instituted into the trans- 
actions at Manchester, of the confession 
which the House was to make of past 
misconduct, and of the promises which it 
was to hold forth of future improvement. 
The right hon. gentleman had also de- 
clared a strong wish to examine into the 
present state of the country; and in 
stating his reasons why such examination 
should take place, had much undervalued 
the circumstances in which it was now 
situated. What those circumstances were 
he should refrain from explaining at pre- 
sent; and he trusted that the House 
would allow him to do so, especially as 
he should to-morrow place the mass of 
information on which the government in- 
tended to act in the hands of every one 
of its members in a printed form, and 
without submitting it to any previous 
committee for investigation. Besides, his 
explanation of the state of the country 
would be better understood if it were 
combined with the measures which it 
was intended to propose: those measures 
he should open to them on Friday; but 
before any one of them was discussed, 
the House ought to know the intentions 
of government, the bearing of which each 
of them had upon the other and upon 
the whole, and the dangers which threat- 
ened the whole of our system. As, there- 
fore, the term was so short during which 
he wished the House to excuse him from: 
speaking on the general state of the 
country, and as nothing specific had been 
proposed by either the right hon. gentle- 
man or the noble Jord opposite, he trusted 
that the House would extend to him the 
indulgence which he desired. With re- 
gard, however, to the transactions at 
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Manchester, he had no objection to meet 
the — hon. gentleman at present : and 
here, he must say, that if his majesty’s 
ministers had not expressed any senti- 
ments of regret on this subject (and no 
humane or generous bosom could be 
without them), it was because nothing 
was more important than to maintain the 
confidence of the people in the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and nothing was 
more likely to destroy it than any such 
declaration of opinion: therefore, if in his 
answers to the questions of the right hon. 
gentleman he was compelled to say any 
thing which had that tendency, he trusted 
that the House would recollect that it 
was forced from him, and was not volun- 
tarily tendered. In answer to the ques- 
tion, why Hunt was not arrested before 
the 16th of August, and why he was ar- 
rested on that day, he would state, what 
he believed to be the fact—that there was 
no determination or intention on the part 
of the magistracy to arrest him on the 
charge on which he was arrested, pre- 
viously to the 16th of August—that the 
charge on which he was then arrested 
arose entirely out of the events of that 
day [loud cries of Hear from the opposi- 
tion benches] that it originated from the 
military array, and the seditious banners 
which were then displayed; and from the 
magistrates looking upon the meeting as 
of a treasonable nature, even if it did 
not amount to high treason itself. There- 
fore, if his assertion could have any 
effect with the right hon. gentleman he 
would believe the arrest of Hunt was 
not decided upon before that day. 
The right hon. gentleman had then 
asked another question—why a meeting, 
consisting of more tharf 40,000 people 
(and he had stated the numbers pretty 
correctly), among whom were many 
women and children, had been attacked 
bya at force after Hunt had been 
arrested and carried off without any oppo- 
sition? But that was a false view of the 
question: it never was the intention of 
the magistrates to disperse the meeting as 
it was dispersed, any more than it was 
their intention on the preceding day to 
have dispersed it at all. If they had then 


entertained any such opinion, they would 
have declared it an illegal meeting, as they 
had declared that which was convened 
before it. It was not asking the House 
to show too much charity to the Man- 
chester magistrates when he asked them 
to believe this to be the case, especially 
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as there was not the slightest scintilla of 
evidence to the contrary, except it were 
the heated evidence of those who had re- 
cently been tampering with the public 
feelings. If they had had any wish to 
commit an act of violence on the people, 
surely they would have carried it into exe- 
cution on a meeting which it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands was illegal, and which 
they warned people not to attend, because 
it was illegal; and would not have de- 
ferred it to another, when the meeting had 
become at least of a questionable nature. 
He put it to the charity of parliament to 
say, whether the deferring of it to the 
latter period would not, if they had enter- 
tained such intentions, have been most ir- 
rational. The truth was, that the magis- 
trates did not determine upon dispersing 
the meeting until it had assumed a cha- 
racter of tumult and sedition. And he 
would protest on all occasions, and at all 
times, most loudly against the doctrine 
which had been advanced that night, that 
the arm of the law was to be unnerved by 
—[Here Mr. Tierney mide some sign of 
dissent.] The right hon. gentleman most 
certainly had maintained such doctrines : 
he had asked why had Mr. Hunt, why 
had parson Harrison, been captured in 
the midst of the people? As to Harrison, 
he had fled from Manchester; and was 
taken by the officers in Smithfield, as it 
was their duty to take him, charged as he 
was with an offence, whensoever and 
wheresoever they saw him.—To return, 
however, to the subject from which he 
had digressed: as soon as the character 
of the mecting had declared itself, the 
magistrates put the warrants into the 
hands of the constables; and it was not 
till they had declared their inability to 
execute them, that a military force was 
employed at all. Then comes the right 
hon. gentleman and asks, why employ the 
military, and above all, why employ the 
yeomanry, and not the troops of the line? 
Why, formerly the only force which the 
right hon. gentleman would allow to be 
employed to defend the internal tranquil- 
lity of the country was his majesty’s liege 
subjects armed in defence of their rights 
and properties. The circumstance only 
proved, that when his majesty’s ministers 
blew hot, the right hon. gentleman blew 
cold ; and that all they did was wrong, even 
when they adopted the suggestions which 
he had himself proposed. ‘This considera- 
tion, however, led him to another fact, to 
which it was requisite to call the attention 
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of the House: the magistrates had nothing 
to do with any of this military array or 
armament, and were not responsible for it, 
except in so far as they legally were for 
giving the orders for its acting. It was 
colonel L’Estrange who selected the Man- 
chester yeomanry for the service of the 
day, my who thought that he had done 
the most constitutional thing in the world 
in employing them. [ Hear, hear !].—He 
would now proceed to state most dis- 
tinctly, that the magistrates, if it was an 
illegal meeting and was carrying traitorous 
and seditious emblems, would have been 
guilty of a most flagrant dereliction of 
duty, if they had allowed that meeting to 
continue assembled one moment after the 
capture of Hunt. They, however, deter- 
mined to disperse it, and to disperse it in 
the most mild and gentle and temperate 
manner, At the time the riot act was first 
read, it was read from the window of the 
house in which the magistrates were as- 


sembled: [loud cries of hear from all parts ' 
of the House :] it was suggested that this | 


method of reading it was not such as was 
contemplated by the act: another magis- 
trate was therefore sent into the crowd, 
and whilst attempting to read it there, 
was trampled under foot; they then sent 
a third magistrate to read it at the hust- 
ings, in order that no man might remain 
in ignorance of the fact of its being read. 
Why was it not read there? Why, be- 
cause after the caption of Hunt was ef- 
fected, those troops who effected it were 
violently assaulted by what the right hon. 
gentleman had called an unarmed mob. 
He begged leave to say, that he stated 
what he believed to be the fact; because, 
as the whole transaction of clearing the 
ground did not last five minutes, and as 
all the business was over in a quarter of an 
hour, some conflicting testimony might 
be expected. Still, however, he must re- 
peat, that he believed what he stated to be 
correct. That, however, was not somuch 
the question at present: the question 
was, whether the House of Commons was 
to erect itself into a tribunal to decide on 
this matter, and exercise the inquisitorial 
powers which it possessed by investigating 
it at their bar. Highly as he valued, and 
far as he would carry these inquisitorial 
powers, he was not for exercising them on 
the present occasion, as he did not think 
that the circumstances demanded it. To 
go on, however, with his narrative: this 
unarmed multitude, though the place had 
only the day before been cleared of all the 
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stones that were calculated to hurt a 
human being, assailed the military with 
so many, that the next day two cart-loads 
were found upon the ground; so that it 
was clear that the parties had come with 
stones in their pockets: it was also evident 
that there were men among them armed 
with pistols; for from the house behind 
the hustings pistols were fired upon the 
troops. Notwithstanding all these cir- 
cumstances which he had related, he was 
sorry to say that among several men of 
high character, for whom he entertained 
the most profound respect, there was 
scarcely any cruelty, however horrid—any 
atrocity, however aggravated, which had 
not, without the slightest truth or founda- 
tion, been attributed to the magistrates of 
Manchester [Hear, hear! ]—Thus much 
for the character of the meeting. It was: 
thus made evident that government had 
not taken any steps on the subject till they 
had convinced themselves of the law of 
the case, and the illegal character of the 
meeting which had been thus dispersed. 
He therefore repeated, that the Man- 
chester magistrates had acted consistently 
with the law of the land, and with the best 
possible attention to the interests of the 
country. He would now apply himself 
to another important part of the inquiry: 
that was, whether the course of public 
justice, and of individual justice, would be 
promoted, or whether it would not rather 
be obstructed, by such an inquiry, as was 
recommended in the amendment of the 
right hon. gentleman. Before any such 
inquiry could be entered upon, they ought 
at least to know the state of the circum- 


stances in which the transactions took’ 


place. Although he had no particular 
knowledge of the charge against Mr. 
Hunt, and although that charge might be 
intirely extrajudicial to this question, yet 
Mr. Hont could, without any doubt, bring 
the magistrates before a jury of the coun- 
try to explain their conduct. Let the 
House consider what they knew by public 
notoriety to be now in the hands of public 
law. In the first place, the House would 
allow upon the face of the question, that 
there was none which, prima facie, called 
so little as this for their interposition. 
How did the transactions which were to 
come before a court of justice stand be- 
fore them at this moment. The magis- 
trates of Manchester, and all who took 
that view of the question, were ready to 
go to trial; and who were they who post- 


poned judicial inquiry ? The injured, in-: 
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nocent individuals, who complained of the 
severity with which they had been treated ! 
All those individuals had put off their 
trial. Besides, had those persons availed 
themselves of all the legal means of re- 
dress, if injustice had been done to them ? 
They had indeed preferred bills against 
some individuals of the yeomanry cavalry ; 
and the fact of the illegality of the meet- 
ing had been found by the grand jury, 
who threw out those bills. As far as the 
yeomanry were concerned, the charge 
against them had been thus negatived b 
one grand jury of the country: for bills 
might have been found, and very properly 
found, against individuals of the yeomanry 
cavalry, and yet have decided nothing 
respecting the magistrates or the com- 
manding officers. Because nothing was 
more clear than that outrages might have 
been committed beyond the necessity of 
the case, however proper the conduct of 
the magistrates iit of the commanding 
officer might have been; and that indivi- 
duals might be guilty of murder, while the 
magistrates and commanding officers were 
entitledto praise. Butwhile they had pre- 
ferred bills against individuals, not a single 
indictment had they preferred against the 
magistrates or the commanding officer. 
The first thing that ought to have been 
done was, to have gone to the officer, as 
in the riots of 1768, when the officer was 
tried in the King’s-bench and acquitted. 
Therefore he was entitled to say that the 
courts of law were open to those who 
complained, and that they had not availed 
themselves of them, in the mode which 
the law prescribed. He was aware of an 
objection often urged on this point. How, 
it was asked, could so many indigent 
individuals support the expenses of legal 
ees But, if five yeomen have 
een indicted, as many magistrates could 
have been indicted by the same means. 
If real public justice had been the object, 
the principals would have been first at- 
tacked. But if those who complained 
were indigent, they knew that in fact a 
subscription to a large amount, and under 
yarious descriptions of objects, had been 


‘made, and that there were in consequence 


ample means provided. Not less than 
2,0007. had been subscribed; and_ this 
sum surely afforded sufficient means for 
supporting the expenses of a legal inves- 
tigation. They had heard, indeed, a most 
audacious libel upon a branch of the con- 
stitutional administration of justice—a 
libel belied by the whole tenour and cha- 
( VOL. XLI.) 
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racter of the administration of justice in 
this country ; and in no part of the coun- 
try was that administration more pure 
than in Lancashire. They had heard a 
most audacious libel, that the grand jury 
at Lancaster had not done their duty, and 
had lent themselves to be the scape-goat 
for the violators of the law. But if it 
was so, if the magistrates could not be 
indicted for murder, yet if they were not 
justified in law, they could clearly be put 
upon their trial, by moving a criminal 
information against them, in the court of 
King’s-bench, for their conduct. The 
circumstances of their conduct would be 
before the country as fully iy tay affidavits, 
as if they were to be tried for murder or 
felony. If, however, the court of King’s- 
trench were so dead to a sense of justice 
and to the demands of the public, as to 
refuse a criminal information when it 
ought to be granted (and none could say 
that the court of King’s-bench was dead 
or remiss in affording every facility to 
inquiry) into the conduct of magistrates ; 
yet he admitted that a case might arise, 
although the House was never, in the first 
instance, to interfere with the judicial 
administration, emanating in purity and 
enlightened by discretion as it was, when 
the House might properly inquire whether 
the courts below had done justice. But, 
to call upon all persons to disclose the 
evidence to the House which they were 
afterwards to give in a court of justice, 
was a proposition so monstrous, that, if 
delusion had not been carried to such an 
extent, and if the gentlemen opposite had 
not lent themselves to that delusion, it 
could never have been proposed. It was 
so monstrous a proposition, that if the 
right hon. gentleman was not surrounded 
by legal advisers who suffered him to 
propose to take from the courts of justice 
the whole body of a judicial question, in 
order to have it tried here, he could not 
have believed that they could lend them- 
selves to it. The court of King’s-bench, 
was not apt to overlook the misconduct 
of magistrates ; but if they were, and if 
they refused to interfere in this case, 
every man, even then, who had been re- 
moved off that ground by violence, or 
threats of violence, could bring a civil 
action for damages; and the jury, in esti- 
mating the damages, would have the 
whole legal evidence laid before them. 
Therefore, he begged leave to conclude 
that there had been no denial of justice. 
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ingenuity, inflammation, and tumult. He 
did not mean to impute this conduct to 
the right hon. gentleman or to the gentle- 
men around him; but such efforts had 
been used to inflame and distemper the 
great mass of the people. What else 
could have been the object of the mass 
of evidence produced at a coroner's in- 
quest respecting not what happened on 
the spot, but what every individual in the 
streets of Manchester knew. But there 
were now several proceedings in courts of 
justice upon this subject; there were mo- 
tions with respect to the coroner's inquest, 
with respect to the conduct of magistrates 
in a district near Manchester ; there were, 
in fact, many grave and serious questions 
now before the proper court. He thought 
that the consequences would be the worst 
that could be imagined, if they lent them- 
selves to a precedent unknown to partlia- 
ment. Did the right hon. gentleman 
consider, that if parliament could take 
such a step, it was not very decorous, 
whether it was proper or not, to come to 
such a conclusion on the address? Would 
it not have been more decorous if the 
right hon. gentleman had given notice of 
a motion to this effect, so that the minis- 
ters could have their minds instructed by 
the legal authorities? But he could not 
conceive, unless the whole body of the 
inquiry was to be taken from courts of 
justice, how the amendment could be 
supported. Was it contended that the 

could proceed with the inquiry proposed, 
while proceedings were actually pending 
in courts of justice upon the same sub- 
ject? If parliament, in such circum- 
stances came to a conclusion to punish 
the coroner or the magistrates, it would 
form an additional reason for levelling the 
throne aud the constitution. This was 
the most barefaced trap ever heard of, 
which the radicals had laid for gentlemen 
on the other side. Any thing more fatal 
to public justice he could not conceive, 
unless they were to hang the magistrates 
of Manchester without trial or evidence. 
No step could be more effectually calcu- 
lated to deprive parliament of all confi- 
dence on the part of the public. He 
therefore had no disposition to fall into 
the trap. The right hon. gentlemancould 
not impute to his majesty’s government 
a desire of standing between any indivi- 
duals and public justice; if he did, he did 
them great injustice. But the right hon. 
gentleman had said, that they. had pre- 
judged the question. Now, he would 
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submit, even to the right hon. gentleman 
whether, if magistrates were to be placed 
in a situation in which common justice 
would not be done to them, it would not 
be precisely by that course which the 
right hon. gentleman recommended. It 
was manifest that, in the temper of this 
country, the magistrates had not fared 
the better in consequence of the appro- 
bation of ministers. [Cheers and laugh- 
ter from the Opposition.) He meant 
that there had been a previous disposition 
to treat the Manchester magistrates with 
party-feelings, which he never recollected 
to have been applied before to a public 
question. The opinion of government, if 
it was calculated to close the avenues of 
law, or defeat the ends of justice, had 
been improperly given. But the govern- 
ment was called upon to acknowledge the 
services of the yeomanry corps, who had 
come from a considerable distance in 
order to support the government. It had 
been said that a stipendiary magistracy 
had presided at Manchester. It was not 
so: they were the Lancashire magistrates, 
and of ten who were present, only one 
was @ stipendiary magistrate: they and 
the yeomanry had come from a distance, 
and were entitled to thanks for their ex- 
ertions. Why had not the right hon. 
gentleman objected to the expression of 
the approbation of government for the 
conduct of troops in the riots in Cam- 
bridgeshire, when lives had been lost in 
the isle of Ely? The approbation of the 
government had also been expressed for 
the dispersion of the Blanketeer meeting. 
‘The same had been done for the conduct 
of the troops at Newcastle. It was the 
practice, whenever the troops were so 
engaged, that the government should give 
their opinion of their conduct ; and this 
was the first time when the propriety of 
that practice had been called in question. 
In this case the government had not given 
their opinion till they were satisfied that 
the magistrates were right in law—till 
they were thoroughly satisfied that they 
had acted as became magistrates of this 
country. If his lordship should advise 
his majesty to approve of the conduct of 
a foreign minister, that would not stand 
against the indignation of parliament and 


the law of the land. But he did say, that | 
though, as between man and man, no | 
iven before a legal | 


opinion should be 
investigation took place, when disaffec- 
tion, treason, and rebellion existed, the 


magistrates had a right te know the opi- 
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nion of government ; and base must that 
secretary of state be who would not com- 
municate what was the honest and sincere 
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without reserve, to the right hon. gentle- 
man or to the House. His majesty’s 
ministers had acted on a sense of their 


opinion of their conduct. If thathad not public duty—the noble earl, on a different 


been done, the magistrates would have 
been placed in a most dangerous situation 
by ministers, and against their own con- 
scientious judgment. They would have 
stood in the new and novel light of ma- 
gistrates, of whose conduct the govern- 
ment of the country would give no opi- 
nion. If the opinion had been given un- 
der false reports, or under an imperfect 
and false view, his majesty’s government 
were entitled, and they would owe it to 
themselves and to the country, to recall 
that opinion. But they had not given 
their opinion upon imperfect information. 
They had the report, first, of the chair- 
man of the quarter sessions; next, of sir 
John Byng; then, of colonel L’Estrange ; 
and last, of two gentlemen, one a magis- 
trate, and the other chief constable of 
Manchester, who were sent up to explain 
the circumstances of the transaction. 
Upon this information they had given 
that opinion. He would not disguise, 
however, the fact that, after this, the 
ministers were again drawn to the consi- 
deration of the subject. There had not 
been, at first, that inflammation in the 
public mind, or it had not burst forth 
against the same objects against whom it 
was afterwards directed. For, notwith- 
standing all that had been said that even- 
ing by the right hon. gentleman, that the 

omanry alone were “the bloody dogs,” 
it was, he understood, a moot point at 
first in the council at Manchester, whe- 
ther the blame should be fixed upon 
them or on the regular troops. Though 
he should have had no hesitation to re- 
tract an opinion if he had been surprised 
into it, yet all subsequent inquiry had 
confirmed his first impressions, and if he 
had again to do it, he should have pro- 
nounced at least as strong an approba- 
tion.—He now came to one part of the 
subject of the debate, which was painful, 
not only because it was always painful to 
speak of a person who was absent, but on 
account of the estimable character of the 
person in question; he alluded to the 
removal of earl Fitzwilliam. The hon. 
gentlemen opposite would do him wrong, 
if they supposed that he intended to ac- 
cuse the noble earl of a breach of public 
duty, or to detract from the high personal 
character which he had always borne; 
but he wished to speak on the subject 


sense of his duty; but, taking into view 
the state of the county with which earl 
Fitzwilliam was connected, the ministers 
were of opinion, that if they had not ad- 
vised his removal, they must have sacri- 
ficed the administration of the laws. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, in imputing to the ministers 
the crime of countenancing such mea- 
sures as those which he imputed to the 
Manchester magistrates, had shown such 
a degree of distrust of the measures 
of the government, and in that particular 
line of administration, with the execution 
of which he was connected, that it was 
impossible for the government, with any 
dignity, to continue him in his office. It 
was essential to the due administration of 
public affairs, and to the dignity of the 
Crown, that none of its servants should 
hold opinions of it derogatory to its 
honour and character. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
when he went to the meeting at York, 
virtually tendered the resignation of his 
office. It was certainly impossible, for 
him to execute its duties with persons of 
whom he had such an opinion. He fully 
allowed, that it was not necessary that a 
lord lieutenant of a county should agree 
in all the opinions of the administration 
under which he acted ; but ifhe could ac- 
cuse an administration of being in that 
branch of the police in which he was 
concerned, so sanguinary as earl Fitawil- 
liam seemed to suppose them, the mem- 
bers of that administration would plead 
guilty to the charge, if they failed to ad- 
vise their sovereign to remove him. Giv- 
ing lord Fitzwilliam all credit for the 
correctness of his intentions, he should 
say, that never was any conduct less cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the 
Crown or the people, than the manner in 
which the meeting was called together in 
the county of York. The circumstances 
under which, at the time in question, it 
was assembled, were calculated to lay the 
laws at the fect of that body of men who 
were the greatest enemies of the consti- 
tution. He desired to know, whether it 
was true that the persons who called that 
meeting, preferred the concurrence of the 
Radicals to that of others who were 
(equally with themselves) friendly to the 
constitution, and who were willing to join 
with them on certain terms? This party 
said, ‘ We, too, are willing to agree to 
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petition for the calling of parliament, for 
we are willing to leave to the discretion 
of parliament the question of inquiry into 
the business at Manchester ; but on this 
condition, that you recognize the real 
state of the country, and profess unshaken 
attachment to the constitution.” He did 
not mean to assert that the persons who 
refused these offers, and called the York- 
shire meeting, were not friends to the 
constitution ; but (and he would show by- 
and-by how cautious gentlemen should * 
of getting into bad peg: they prefer- 
red a coalition with the Radicals. What 
was the consequence? Ata meeting of 
20,000 persons, which he might call a trai- 
torous meeting at the town of Birmingham, 
a meeting held with the usual apparatus of 
banners, &c., lord Fitzwilliam was exhi- 
bited in a new and singular combination 
as a Yorkshire reformer. Who had ever 
heard lord Fitzwilliam vote for reform? 
Yet on one of the banners of the assem- 
blage was the inscription, “ Lord Fitz- 
william and the Yorkshire reformers.” 
But, indeed, lord Fitzwilliam did not dis- 
guise his sentiments, for at the end of the 
day’s business at York, with a view of all 
the circumstances of the meeting, he pro- 
reer the thanks to the sheriff for assem- 

ling it. Never was the king’s commis- 
sion so degraded as when this nobleman, 
with Mr. Wooler on the hustings near 
him, offered his thanks to the meeting for 
being allowed to address them in connec- 
tion with the radicals. It was the first 
county meeting which had been disgraced 
with all those emblems of flags and drums 
which had characterised assemblies of a 
different description. It was only, he un- 
derstood, through the favour of the fugal- 
man of the radicals, that any one had a 
chance of obtaining a hearing, and his 
hon. friend (Mr. Stuart Wortley) was, he 
believed, in the condition of obtaining an 
audience. He did not wish to mince the 
matter. The noble lord had on this oc- 
casion, by his conduct, and the resolu- 
tions to which he gave his sanction, dis- 
closed opinions which put an end entirely 
to that confidence without which it was 
impossible, in offices connected with the 
preservation of the peace, to carry on the 
government. An account of this meeting 
had been published by Wooler in the 
‘** Black Dwarf,” and extensively circu- 
Jated in the north of England. The writer 
first quoted from what purported to be a 
correct report of the speeches delivered, 
and then introduced his own remarks. 
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Thus his grace the duke of Norfolk was 
described as having said, that * at Man- 
chester the swords of the military had 
been opposed, to the government of the 
law.” Onin this, the reformers were 
told, that in the case of their grievances 
not being redressed, the noble duke stood 
pledged to follow the example of his an- 
cestor at Runnymead, and defend in arms 
the liberties of his country. The account 
went on to state, that Mr. Lawrence 
Dundas had said, « that the question now 
was, whether their dearest rights should 
be maintained or they should voluntarily 
become the slaves of a military despot- 
ism; and that what had been gained by the 
blood of their forefathers must not be lost 
by their cowardice.’ Mr. Fawkes was 
represented to have expressed himself to 
this effect—‘ that the louder they com- 
plained, the sharper did their enemies 
make their swords, and that he would 
rather perish in the temple of liberty than 
see it converted into a barrack.” To 
this was added a quotation from Cowper, 
and the justness of resistance by force, 
when petitions were rejected, was de- 
clared to be the creed of Cowper, of Mr. 
Fawkes, and of every reformer. Mr. 
Ramsden was reported to have said, that 
there never, had been such an outrage 
committed on the people, as on the 16th 
of August, and that such outrages had in 
former times been the means of depriving 
monarchs of their thrones. To lord Mil- 
ton was ascribed the observation, that the 
people had the power of controlling their 
government, and the inference which the 
writer drew from this observation was, 
that the noble lord was bound to make 
that power effectual by putting himself at 
the head of those who were disposed to 
exercise it. It was thus that men of high 
station and character sometimes exposed 
their conduct and sentiments to misre- 
presentation, and subjected themselves to 
the belief of acting for other than their 
real purposes. The necessity of uphold- 
ing the empire of the laws, and the im- 
portant charge of securing the public 


peace, left his majesty’s ministers no al- — 


ternative, and they were compelled to 
adopt what had been described as a harsh 
and improper measure. It was impossible 


that the noble earl, after the sentiments | 
he had avowed, could continue to act con- | 
fidentially with his majesty’s government, _ 
He trusted that he had now adverted to | 


all the points of this subject, so as to © 


auswer satisfactorily the objections of the | 
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right hon. gentleman. With regard to 
the general state of the country, he be- 
lieved it to be critical in every point of 
view. He was far indeed from thinking 
that all who attended at these popular 
meetings, belonged to the number of the 
disaffected, or entertained sentiments in 
unison with those publicly professed. 
He should regret extremely to despair of 
the mass of the population; and there 
was, he apprehended, no ground for such 
a feeling. The best hopes might be en- 
tertained from the adoption of such mea- 
sures as should protect them against the 
arts employed to delude them. He had 
lived long enough in Ireland, during a 
disastrous period of its history, to know 
how far delusion might be carried by 
popular agitators ; and he had seen those 
who had been so deluded afterwards be- 
come faithful subjects, and zealous sup- 
porters of the laws. He had also the 
proud conviction that a great portion of 
this country was utterly exempt from the 
taint, and was animated by a spirit of at- 
tachment and zeal for the constitution, 
that required only the fostering assistance 
of parliament to render it effectual for our 
defence. But, at the same time, it was 
not to be concealed that a deliberate con- 
spiracy did exist for overturning the go- 
vernment, and that there prevailed in 
many places a disposition to second this 
design. In such circumstances it would 
be impossible without the assistance of 
parliament, that any administration should 
answer for the public safety. Without it 
there could be no security against those 
scenes of bloodshed and confusion b 
which other countries had been desolated. 
On the other hand, by pursuing a course 
of policy adapted to our present exigen- 
cies, and firmly meeting the danger which 
threatened us, we might fairly expect to 
find ourselves, at no distant period, in a 
situation of perfect domestic tranquil- 
lity. The constitution, borne triumphant 
through the perils to which it was now 
exposed, might then continue to extend 
its blessings to the latest posterity. With 
all these views, and more especially with 
reference to the great and fundamental 
principles of justice, which would be 
compromised by that House taking into 
its own hands the subject matter of a ju- 
dicial inquiry before other tribunals, he 
felt it his duty to support the original 
address. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham said, that as a 
member of the grand jury whose conduct 
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had been impugned, and being connected 
with the county of Lancaster, he was 
anxious to state the views by which the 
magistrates had been directed, and was 
sure that, whenever an inquiry should 
take place, they would come out of it not 
only with the credit of having acted pro- 
perly, but with the general admission that 
they would not have discharged their 
duty had they acted otherwise. There 
would be many future opportunities of 
entering fully into these explanations. He 
was at present merely desirous of remov- 
ing any unfavourable impression that 
might be entertained previous to those 
explanations being made. It had been 
asked, why the magistrates had not at- 
tempted, long since, to offer some defence 
to the charges which had been so gene- 
rally brought against them. To this he 
replied, that they had not been called on 
in a manner that afforded them a fit occa- 
sion for so doing. Were they to enter 
into a controversy with writers in public 
journals, and sit down to refute the ca- 
Teste that had been daily circulated 
against them? Had they appeared at any 
public meeting, did any man believe that 
they would have been able to procuré for 
themselves a patient or dispassionate hear- 
ing? The magistrates would hereafter 
show, that they had proceeded on a just 
conviction that the meeting of the 16th 
of August was illegal. The ostensible 
object was undoubtedly reform; but the 
real object, at least as far as the minds of 
the lower orders were affected, was as- 
certained to have been plunder, and the 
destruction of property. There were de- 
positions which clearly manifested this 
fact. Their purpose, indeed, had been 
openly declared ; threats had been used, 
and many of the most respectable inha- 
bitants had been intimidated. It was also 
ascertained, that those who threw out 
these menaces, were not distressed or un- 
employed persons, but spinners and others 
who were by no means in want. Appli- 
cation was made to the magistrates for 
protection, on the part of — or 
thirty individuals, who considered them- 
selves and their property in danger. 
These were some of the most considera- 
ble inhabitants of Manchester, who had 
distinguished themselves by their energy 
and exertion on former occasions in pre- 
serving the public peace. It was not 
denied that the meeting assembled in 
large bodies, or that they marched in 
military array. When they arrived at 
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the hustings, they erected their standards ; 
and as they filed off, left a guard six deep 
to surround and defend them. As they 
marched through the streets, many were 
heard to exclaim, that a new order of 
things was at hand. Were the magis- 
trates under such circumstances to re- 
main silent and inactive? To what re- 
proaches would they have subjected 
themselves, had they not taken precau- 
tions against the mischief that was likely 
to arise! Many, perhaps, recollected—he 
was old enough for one—the riots of 
1780, when the lord mayor was prose- 
cuted, whether civilly or criminally he 
forgot, for neglecting to take such mea- 
sures as the occasion called for. The 
constables in this instance declared their 
inability to execute their office, and this 
might readily be believed when it was 
considered that there were but 300 in a 
crowd amounting to 50,000. The assist- 
ance of the military power was then 
granted ; it advanced, accompanied by the 
peace-officers on foot, nor was a blow 
struck till they were assailed with stones, 
brick-bats, and other missiles, [brought to 
the epot for that express purpose. The 
ground had the day before been cleared 
of all such substances. One man was 
knocked off his horse, and his companions 
apprehended for a moment that he was 
killed. There was, in fact, more forbear- 
ance displayed by the yeomanry than 
could have been under all the circum- 
stances expected. They at length at- 
tacked the multitude in order to effect 
their dispersion. He did not know with 
which side of their swords they struck 
the people; but it was a subject of admi- 
ration to many who witnessed the scene, 
that so large a multitude should be dis- 

ersed with so few injuries. He had in 

is possession authentic returns from the 
infirmary, by which it appeared that the 
whole number wounded or hurt was 
twenty-six. Some of these had received 
their hurts from being thrown down in 
the confusion. He did not mean to deny 
that there might have been some other 
instances of bodily harm, or that indivi- 
duals amongst the yeomanry might not 
have given too great a loose to their re- 
sentments. Every exertion, however, had 
been made to restrain them, and to put a 
stop to such proceedings. The cause of 
the yeomanry being employed in this ser- 
vice, was quite accidental, the regulars 
happening tohave takenawrong route, and 
arrived last upon the ground. ‘They came, 
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however, early enough to act upon the 
orders they had received; and in the 
execution of this duty, it became very 
difficult to say whether the blows received 
were inflicted by them or by the yeo- 


manry. Still, he believed, that neither 


had any intention to commit deliberate 
or unnecessary wrong. Many exag- 
gerated statements had gone abroad upon 
this subject, which tended very consi- 
derably to increase the general irritation. 
It had been asserted by an hon. member 
of that House at a public meeting in Nor- 
folk, that a woman had been attacked and 
severely cut, and that she and others 
would have shared a worse fate, but for 
the interposition of a gallant officer. This 
statement continued in circulation for a 
fortnight, when there appeared a letter 
from the gallant officer, major Cochrane, 
denying the truth of the matter, and 
adding that no such circumstance had oc- 
curred. As to the bills which were thrown 
out, he should say, that he happened not 
to have taken any part in them, and he 
had done so, on the ground that an ob- 
jection had been made to him at first as 
being a near relative of one of the magis- 
trates whose conduct was attacked. This, 
however, he could state with the most 
perfect conviction, that never were bills 
found where a grand jury had acted with 
more strict impartiality. 

Mr. Coke observed, that it was he who 
had made the statement respecting the 
alleged attack on the woman, in which 
major Cochrane was said to have inter- 
fered. He had found afterwards that the 
whole was a mistake, and he would most 
willingly have given the contradiction to 
it, if it had not been made by major 
Cochrane. 

Lord Milton had not intended to take 
any share in the present discussion, and 
was only induced to alter his intention, 
by having heard that something had been 
said during his absence from the House, 
respecting a communication between 
himself and those who acted with him at 
the York meeting, and some of those 
gentlemen who had signed the declaration 
in that county. It had been said, as hewas 
informed, that the gentlemen who signed 
the requisition, had, in their communica- 
tion with those who signed the declara- 
tion, refused an offer made which would 
unite all parties. The circumstances of 
that case he would state to the House, 
and he appealed to his hon. friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Stuart Wortley) for his recol- 
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lection of the transaction. On his appli- 
cation to him, his hon. friend’s words 
were to this effect: “If you and your 
friends agree to add the declaration to 
your resolutions, I will endeavour to per- 
suade my friends to adopt those resolu- 
tions, and I think they will adopt them.” 
To this he (lord Milton) objected, con- 
ceiving it impossible that such an agree- 
ment could well be made. How could 
they define and distinguish in the case 
they wished to state? For the House 
would perceive that those declarations of 
loyalty on one side seemed to imply dis- 
loyalty on the other. The proposition 
was one, which, under all the circum- 
stances, they could not agree to; yet 
there was no indisposition to act with 
them. Indeed, in the declaration, which 
had been signed, not by the hon. gentle- 
man, but by a noble lord (Lascelles), 
there was an admission of the necessity of 
inquiry. 

r. Stuart Wortley said, that after the 
appeal which had been ‘made to him by 
his noble friend, he felt it his duty to 
offer a few observations. He admitted 
that he had offered to him, that if they 
ie requisitionists) would agree to the 

eclaration, he would endeavour to per- 
suade his friends to assent to the resolu- 
tions. In this he had done nothing more 
than merely say, he would endeavour 
to persuade them, which was all he could 
promise. This was done at Wakefield ; 
and onthe next day, to prevent any misap- 

rehension, he put the proposition down 
in writing. He port him in effect— 
Will you throw off the support of those 
who have thus agreed to this offer? Will 
you, without forfeiting any principle 
which you have ever avowed, throw us 
off, and only support those who have 
really no other object. than the injury of 
the constitution? With respect to the 
address which had been moved, he was 
glad to perceive that there was no oppo- 
sition to it. The object of the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to be, to assent to this 
address, on the ground that an inquiry 
should take place into the proceedings at 
Manchester. Now, he had no objection 
to inquiry; but he conceived that of all 
the places where it could take place, the 
bar of that House would be the worst. 
He did not, and would not shrink from 
the avowalof this opinion ; and he believed 
that but for the shuffling of some of those 


persons who were concerned in the trans- 
actions, an inquiry would have taken place 
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long ago. He had seen inquiries take 
place at the bar, and he had not witnes- 
sed one in which the parties had not co- 
vered themselves with disgrace. [Cries 
of “ No, no.”] He alluded not to the 
House, but to the parties examined. 
Here was a court, consisting of 658 
judges, all of them examining and decid- 
ing upon, but few of them agreeing as to 
the same particular points. In a court of 
law there were certain rules by which to 
determine, and certain practices to ob- 
serve; but in this House the members 
were under no such restraint, and each 
followed that line which he conceived 
best. Could an inquiry so conducted be 
considered as the best mode of eliciting 
truth? Cases had occurred of alleged 
violence on the part of some of the autho- 
tities, where applications had not been 
sought in the House of Commons.. The 
case of the dispersion of the meeting at 
Coventry was one in point. Distress 
there did exist, but it was not from the 
really distressed that the loudest com- 
plaints were heard ; and here he conceiv- 
ed the right hon. mover of the amend- 
ment was mistaken in his view of.the 
case. They who were loudest in their 
cry were those who had other objects in 
view besides a relief to the country. It 
was now he would agree with the right 
hon. gentleman, time to speak out, and 
every honest man ought to declare his 
opinion. And as his opinion, he would 
state, that the spirit which was abroad, 
and which already so much disturbed the 
country, was a republican spirit—one 
which sought the overthrow of the con- 
stitution, and the destruction of all pro- 
perty. There were, he would admit, 
many, and among them some of those 
whom he loved best, who conceived that a 
moderate reform was necessary ; but they 
sought not that reform by acts of vio- 
lence and were to be distinguished from 
those who, under the mask of reform, 
sought only the destruction of property. 
He would refer the House to the con- 
sideration of the resolutions of a meeting 
which took place in Halifax, he believed 
in October last, where the property of the 
earl Fitzwilliam, was in so many words. 
pointed at, as if for partition. He would 
not deny the clear right of the people to 
— the crown or the parliament, but 

e maintained that those itinerant preach- 
ers of sedition who went about inflaming 
the lower orders ought to be put down. 
Such persons as Wooler or Hunt might 
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be tempted to their present courses by 
avarice or ambition, but they should be 
put down. The hon. member next ad- 
verted to the two-penny publications 
which were circulated so widely, and ob- 
served, that they ought to be repressed. 
He would not say that they ought to pay 
a tax equal to newspapers, but they ought 
to pay some tax, and he would most wil- 
lingly assent to any measure of that kind. 
He agreed with the noble marquis as to 
the necessity of some measure by which 
the poorer classes would be relieved from 
their present burthens, and for many of 
those burthens a fair tax on property 
should, he thought be substituted. He 
had conversed on this subject with men 
of all parties and they almost all seemed 
to be of opinion that such a tax would be 
the best under the present circum- 
stances. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that amon 
the many extraordinary novelties whic 
he had heard that night, there were none 
which gave him more surprise than part 
of the speech of the hon. member who 
had just concluded. That hon. gentleman 
had stated, that no inquiry which he had 
seen conducted at the bar of that House 
had ever ended but with disgrace; that 
one of the greatest functions of an im- 
portant branch of the legislature could 
not be exercised but with disgrace. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley here observed, that 
his remarks referred not to the House but 
to the party. 

Sir J. Mackintosh continued—The ex- 
planation of the hon. gentleman did not 
alter the view which he had taken of this 
extraordinary assertion. What could the 
hon. gentleman have meant but that the 
disgrace would attach to the House? 
The very assertion itself was used to show 
that no inquiry ought to take place in the 
House. And why? Because, forsooth, 
no inquiry had been conducted by ‘that 
House without disgrace. What was it 
whether the disgrace of an inquiry fell 
upon A, B, or C; it was still, according 
to the argument of the hon. gentleman a 
disgrace, caused by an inquiry at the bar 
of the House. Now, he asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that a more gross 
attack on the constitution was not con- 
tained in any of those seditious libels 
which had been alluded to, and in disgust 
for which he fully What 
did it amount to? Why to this—that the 
House could not engage in one of its 
most important functions, that of inquiry, 
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without disgracing itself or the object of 
the inquiry. He could not conceive a 
more seditious libel than was contained in 
this elaborate argument ; or, he should 
rather say, this animated invective on the 
inquisitorial powers of the House of Com- 
mons. But this was not the only novelty 
in the hon. gentleman’s speech. There 
were some others equally curious. ‘The 
hon. gentleman had admitted at York the 
necessity of the very inquiry which he 
now deprecated as a disgrace to the 
House. He had agreed to a declaration 
which, as it were, pledged the parties 
signing it to inquiry, and upon that very 
ground he might call upon the hon. 
member for his vote in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley here interrupted 
the learned gentleman and said, that the 
declaration was drawn up in such a way 
as not to pledge the persons signing it to 
a particular vote for inquiry. 

Sir J. Mackintosh resumed.—He pro- 
tested that every thing of judicial know- 
ledge which he possessed was still more 
confounded by the explanation of the 
hon. gentleman. It was hardly possible to 
imagine any thing more strange than this 
conduct of the hon. gentleman. He, ac- 
cording to his own admission, stated, that 
he seemed to agree in York to a princi- 
ple which he at the same time intended to 
defeat in London. Did he mean at that 
time that the inquiry to which he should 
give his assent should be a judicial one ? 
If he did, was it that the House of Com- 
mons should prosecute the inquiry in a 
court of law? a proposition which, when 
considered as made at a county meeting, 
was almost too absurd to be supposed to 
have existed in the mind of any. But, if 
the hon. gentleman had meant by inquiry 
an investigation by parliament, that was 
clear and intelligible. Yet, how did he 
now strive to get rid of it? It had been 
objected to his right hon. friend that he 
was not decisive in his amendment. He 
(sir J. Mackintosh) conceived him deci- 
sive and explicit. His right hon. friend 
was at all times so clear in his reasoning, 
that it was impossible to mistake him. He 
denied also that the amendment or the 
observations which accompanied it, were 
of a vague character. They spoke a dis- 
position to conciliate, and by that conci- 
liation to render coercive measures unne- 
cessary. If the noble lord (Castlereagh ) 
was not satisfied with the observations of 


his right hon. friend, would he attend to_ 
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those of the noble marquis? He trusted 
that the manly, humane, and feeling speech 
of that noble lord—a speech which was 
worthy of his high rank and extraction— 
would not pass without effect. To the 
principles there laid down he fully sub- 
scribed. To institute inquiry into real or 
imaginary grievances, would do more good 
than all the coercive measures which it 
would be in the power of the House to 
enact. He conceived that coercive mea- 
sures would be productive, not of quiet- 
ness, but of increased discontent. The 
history of the world in ancient and modern 
times, particularly in the latter, gave am- 
ple ground for a doubt of the policy of 
coercive measures. To those who 
weighed recent events in this and other 
countries, that doubt must appear ex- 
tremely natural. Coercion produced that 
kind of feeling which often rendered its 
increase necessary ; and thus a system of 
action and counteraction was kept up, 
till it ended at last, through the bloody 
road of anarchy, in absolute despotism. 
He did not mean to say that this conside- 
ration should render statesmen inactive in 
times of popular ferment, but it should 
render them cautious in the adoption of 
measures by which that ferment should be 
allayed, and mindful of the fatal conse- 
quences which might result from an over- 
Strained exercise of power. There was 
nothing so dangerous in a free state as to 
close the door against inquiry into any 
real or alleged grievance. With regard 
to the meeting of the 16th of August, he 
would not venture now to declare whe- 
ther it was or was not an unlawful assem- 
bly: he should confine the few observa- 
tions he had to make to the consideration 
of four points; and he should endeavour 
to show, first, that there was sufficient 
cause for inquiry; secondly, that no ef- 
fective inquiry had yet been instituted in 
any of the courts of justice; thirdly, that 
there was one most important part of 
these melancholy transaction:, which 
could not undergo an investigation in a 
court of law; and fourthly, that upon 
principle and uniform practice, this and 
the other House of parliament had in- 
quired into such matters. As to the first 
point, the very existence of contradictory 
statements on the one hand and on the 
other, was a sufficient justification of the 
proceeding, especially as they were con- 
nected with some facts which were not 
It was, he be- 
lieved, an undisputed fact, thata meeting 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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was convened at Manchester, for the pur- 
pose of considering a public grievance, 
and that the assembly, not having pre- 
viously broken the peace by proceeding 
to any violent acts, was dispersed by an 
armed force, acting under the orders of 
the magistrates, and that this dispersion 
was attended with violence and bloodshed, 
That an inquiry was requisite few could 
doubt ; and the only question was, in what 
manner that investigation should be made. 
With respect to the second point, that no 
effective proceedings had yet been insti- 
tuted in any court of law, he was fully 
sensible ; there were two prosecutions now 
pending, relative to this affair ; the one an 
indictment against a man of the name of 
Owen, for perjury, and the other against 
Mr. Hunt and his associates for a conspi- 
raey to subvert the laws and constitu- 
tion by force and terror; but he wished 
to impress upon the House, that neither 
of these proceedings had any relation to 
the important point to be considered— 
the mode of executing the warrant, and 
of dispersing the meeting. The prosecu- 
tion against Owen was for a matter wholly 
distinct from these two considerations; 
and with respect to the case in which Mr. 
Hunt was concerned, supposing that a 
verdict of acquittal should be found, what 
proof could it be that the magistrates 
had been guilty of improper conduct? 
In the event of a conviction, the same 
observation would apply, because Mr. 
Hunt and his associates might be guilty 
of the crime of conspiracy, and yet the 
magistrates might have committed a great 
impropriety in the exercise of their dis- 
cretionary functions. It would be recol- 
lected, that there had been two warrants 
against Mr. Hunt,'under the first of which 
he had been committed on the 16th of 
August as the ringleader of an unlawfal 
assembly, and was bound over to keep 
the peace until the period of trial should 
arrive. This warrant did not allude to 
any previous conduct, but confined itself 
entirely to his behaviour at the meeting. 
It did not contain any accusation of con- 
spiring to subvert the government; the 
Ft was simply that he had been pre- 
sent at an unlawful assembly. On the 
20th August he was again brought up, 
and was then informed by Mr. Norris, the 
presiding magistrate, that there was fur- 
ther evidence against him, and that he 
would be remanded for high treason. On 
the 27th, a fresh warrant was made out, and 
Mr. Hunt was committed for a conspiracy 
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to subvert the constitution. It followed, 
therefore necessarily, that the evidence 
intended to be produced was believed 
subsequently to the commitment under 
the first warrant. Upon the best consi- 
deration, therefore, which he could give 
to the subject, he could not conceive any 
more fair or equitable mode of investiga- 
tion than a parliamentary inquiry. For 
his part he could not understand how 
these legal proceedings could be con- 
ceived for a moment at all to in- 
volve the real merits of the case. The 
noble lord opposite had, in the course of 
his speech cited names of very high rank 
and respectability ; and had hinted at in- 
dictments which might be instituted 
against the yeomanry. But even if such 
a prosecution were commenced, how would 
that affect this question? The conviction 
or acquittal of the yeomen would not decide 
the question as to the propriety or impro- 
mg of the conduct of the magistrates. 

ow, then, did the question stand with re- 
spect tothese magistrates? They hadanun- 
doubted jurisdiction, and for the improper 
exercise of their power, they i not 
be rendered amenable in a court of law, 
without a proof of malice. _ If it appeared 
that they had behaved more rashly in this 
affair than usual, or had been overheated 
by passion, this was no crime, and could 
not be punished by a court of law; for 
he never yet heard of a criminal informa- 
tion filed against a magistrate for want of 
calmness, moderation, or forbearance in 
the exercise of his magisterial powers. It 
never could become a question in a court 
of law, whether a magistrate having before 
his eyes between 40 and 50,000 people, a 
great portion of whom were women and 
children, and curious, idle, and innocent 
spectators, exercised his discretion pro- 
perly, by directing the execution of a 
warrant, the consequences of which 
might naturally have been foreseen. It 
was a fact which all admitted, that these 
magistrates saw the whole of the transac- 
tion, the execution of the warrant, and 
knew the irritable disposition of the peo- 
ple. Were not, then, all these circum- 
stances so many reasons for further deli- 
beration before the warrant was executed ? 
It had been said, he knew not with what 
truth, that one of the magistrates had 
been impeded, and that another had been 
knocked down. Allowing for a moment 


that this were the case, was this a suffi- 
cient justification of their conduct? Was 
this an apswer to all the accusations 
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brought against them? Were they on 
this account to be allowed to do that in 
five minutes which the Riot act required 
to be done at the expiration of an hour? 
It was indeed said, that there might be 
danger in delay; but who would be so 
bold as to venture to assert that the dan- 
ger was so great that the time required 
by the act could not be allowed to elapse? 
Could the people, surrounded as they 
were on every side with troops, have 
created any disturbance? He really 
should be almost inclined to think that 
the attack was made more in the wanton- 
ness of triumphant strength than in con- 
sequence of the existence of any real 
danger. With these reflections upon 
his mind, he could not help contrast- 
ing the conduct of the Manchester ma- 
gistrates, with that of the magistrates of 
Glasgow and Paisley. Those gentlemen 
had gonducted themselves with a most 
praiseworthy forbearance: they had shown 
true courage and sound discretion, and 
had permitted every thing short of actual 
violence, rather than spill the blood of 
their fellow-countrymen. This was the 
firm, manly and intrepid conduct of Bri- 
tish magistrates, and it was not until the 
16th of August that this temperate con- 
duct and praiseworthy forbearance was 
departed from, and a scene of violence, 
attended with acts of bloodshed, com- 
menced. With respect to the number 
who were wounded on this memorable 
occasion, an hon. gentleman opposite had 
stated the whole amount to be twenty-six, 
according to the list of the infirmary. In 
making this statement the hon. gentleman 
should have recollected that this return 
could not possibly include the whole num- 
ber of wounded, as it must have embraced 
a circuit of from ter to fifteen miles round 
Manchester. With respect to this point 
he had kept his understanding in sus- 
pense, being well aware, that in such 
cases as these, exaggeration might inevit- 
ably be expected. In this way of viewing 
the subject, he found great consolation, as 
it stripped the case of many points which 
would otherwise tend to embarrass it. 
The noble lord opposite, to his utter as- 
tonishment, had asserted, that the pro- 
posal for a parliamentary investigation 
was a perfectly novel proceeding. This 
was to him, of all the other statements 
made by the noble lord, the most extra- 
ordinary, because he was satisfied in his 
own mind, and he hoped also to convince 
the House, that it was almost the uniform 
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actice of both Houses of Parliament to 
nvestigate such subjects as the one now 
presented for consideration. On _ this 
point he had collected some precedents 
which he would shortly cite with the 
leave of the House. The first was one of 
rather a singular nature, inasmuch as it 
applied to the magistrates of the county 
of Lancaster. That county had been 
remarkable for disaffection of various and 
and opposite kinds; it was at present sup- 
posed to be hostile to the constitution ; 
and it was formerly charged with enter- 
taining too strong an attachment to the 
exiled royal family. In 1704, the House 
of Lords addressed her majesty for a copy 
of the commission of peace. A list of the 
names of the magistrates of the county 
was furnished; and from this list several 
names were struck out. This was done 
after a strict inquiry had been instituted ; 
and he saw no sound reason why that 
course should not in the present instance 
be followed. The next instance of this 
nature was in the case of the execution of 
Porteous, in 1737. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted, and the result was, that a bill of 
Fens and penalties was passed. The 

ouse had not yet forgotten what was the 
mode of proceeding in 1794, when the 
secret committee sat on the state of the 
nation. Did not their reports tend to in- 
fluence the judge, the jury, and the pub- 
lic, on the subsequent trials for high 
treason, and was not the same evidence 
produced on the trial as was made public 
from the labours of the committee? Of this 
he did not complain, because it was the 
regular constitutional course; but he 
might, if it were necessary, allude to many 
instances of a similar nature, all having 
the same tendency to influence the public 
mind. It was also well known to be the 
common practice of that House to address 
his majesty for the purpose of obtaining 
the prosecution of an individual: and it 
was in the knowledge of honourable mem- 


bers that the attorney-general was fre-_ 


quently instructed to prosecute for bribery 
and other offences. This was the common 
practice; but could this be said to be 
prejudging? No, it was an accusation 
only which the House had full power to 
make. If this was prejudging, a grand 
jury might be said to prejudge in finding 
their bill, or the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion in stating the case to the jury. This 
was a view of the subject, the fallacy of 
which a very little reflection weuld readily 
demonstrate. The noble lord had told 
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the House, that such a demand as was 
now made was novel; but would the noble 
lord state any instance since the revolu- 
tion, where a meeting, legally and 
peaceably assembled, was dispersed by a 
military force? He did not ask this as a 
matter of law but as a matter of fact. The 
answer must be obvious. Was it not, then, 
he would ask, worth while to consider, 
that when those hasty thanks were com- 
municated to the magistrates, a most dan- 
gerous example was set to all the other ma- 
gistrates of the country; and was not the 
praise of such conduct as he had described, 
a tacit censure upon the excellent magis- 
trates of Glasgow and Paisley? In the 
cases where the latter had acted, there 
had been such a violation of the law on 
the part of the populace, as would have 
justified an immediate resort to severe 
measures, and have raised every hand 
against them. Yet they were treated 
with lenity; and what was the conse- 
quence? No serious injury ensued. The 
noble lord had said that ministers had not 
disgraced earl Fitzwilliam. True, they 
could not. He had also added, that the 
conduct pursued towards him did not 
throw an additional lustre on his popu- 
larity. He (sir J. Macintosh) believed it 
did. But then it should be asked, was 
such the intention of the noble lord and 
his colleagues? Did they mean to honour, 
or to debase him? For his part, the dis- 
mission of earl Fitzwilliam appeared to 
him to be as gross an outrage on honour 
and virtue, on rank and fortune, as had 
ever disgraced any administration in this 
country in modern times. It was a mark 
of that kind of exclusive and proscriptive 
policy, which ministers seemed determined 
to adopt towards all those who should 

resume to hold an opinion of their own. 

ord Fitzwilliam had not fawned upon 
the government in the days of its poner, 
but he stood by it in the time of danger. 
He was one of those who were described 
by his great friend (Mr. Burke), who said, 
that the hour of danger was the time to 
distinguish the true friends of the govern- 
ment from the time-serving and stippery 
sycophants of the court. The noble lord 
had called in new evidence against earl 
Fitzwilliam. He had had recourse to the 
evidence of Wooler; as if he did not con- 
sider his own sufficient. It was rather 
surprising that ihe noble lord had not had 
recourse to the editor of the “ Cap of Li- 
berty,” the * Medusa,” and other jour- 
nals equally respectable. They might 
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have borne equal testimony against the 
noble earl; but the fact of the noble lord 
having adopted this new ally in his war 
against earl Fitzwilliam, proved, that in 
the strict and honourable discharge of his 
duty, the noble earl had not lent himself 
to either the court or the levellers; but 
had condemned the excesses of both, and 
thereby lost the favour of each. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then observed, 
shortly upon the general satisfaction with 
with which the vote of that evening 
would be received, if it embraced the 
amendment of his right hon. friend. The 
question, he said, was one of the most im- 
portant which had ever occupied the at- 
tention of the House. If the inquiry 
should be gone into, it would rub out as 
foul a blot and black a stain as ever dis- 
graced the history of this country. The 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded 
amidst considerable cheering. 

Mr. Plunkett * commenced by observ- 
ing, that the question before the House 
had not been very fairly treated. Much 
had been introduced which did not neces- 
sarily connect itself with the subject, and 
which had a tendency to divert the atten- 
tion of the House from the deeply import- 
ant matters which pressed for their consi- 
deration. There had been some address 
in making the case of lord Fitzwilliam so 
principal a topic. Asa ground of argu- 
ment, applicable to the present question, 
it could not be justly resorted to by any 
person who did not go the length of as- 
serting, that the dismissal of that noble- 
man would warrant parliament in a refu- 
sal to consider, or to make provision 
against, the dangers with which the coun- 
try was threatened, and which were an- 
nounced in the speech from the throne. 
No person, on any side of the House, had 
laid down so extreme a position ; on the 
contrary, the amendment of his right hon. 
friend admitted the danger, and the ne- 
cessity of meeting it by suitable provi- 
sions. He would therefore, in his view of 
the subject, relieve himself from a dis- 
cussion which he could not approach with- 
out feelings of great embarrassment. His 
habitual reverence for that distinguished 
nobleman was such, that he could scarcely 
hope to bring his mind, fairly and impar- 
tially, to any investigation which affected 
him. He considered his character as 
uniting every thing noble and generous in 


* From the original Edition printed for 
J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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freedom, with every thing which could 
exalt or dignify the aristocracy of the 
country; and he therefore took leave to 
dismiss this subject as one not connected 
with the debate; and, in doing so, he felt 
much satisfaction in the statement of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) that the dismis- 
sal of earl Fitzwilliam was founded, not: 
on any personal imputation, but on a dif- 
ference of opinion with his majesty’s go- 
vernment, on points involving the exercise 
of his duties as lord lieutenant of the West 
Riding. 

Again, he thought the subject had, in 
another respect, not been very fairl 
treated by his right hon. friend, or by his’ 
hon. and learned friend who immediately: 
preceded him. It was stated, in the 
speech from the throne, that a revolu- 
tionary spirit was at work in the coun- 
try, which threatened its safety and its 
existence; and the truth of this state- 
ment was not denied, but indeed admitted, 
ty the amendment: Was it then perfectly 
fair to call the attention of the House 
from the consideration of this public 
danger, and its remedies,—from the ma- 
chinations and arts of those who were pre- 
paring measures for the subversion of the 
state, and the overthrow of every consti- 
tuted authority,—to the plans and objects 
of that portion of the peaceful and loyal 
subjects of this country, who respected 
the law and constitution, and were desir- 
ous of improving them? This latter de- 
scription of persons were entitled to the 
most attentive and respectful considera- 
tion. However he might differ from them, 
on the subject of parliamentary reform, 
he considered their objects as honest, and 
their means of effecting them as constitu- 
tional. Whenever, at any proper time, 
and in any proper form, their claims 
should be brought before parliament, they 
should be listened to with attention, and 
with respect. Their proposals, if reason- 
able, should be yielded to; if not so, 
should be met by fair argument and calm 
discussion: and the result, in either event, 
would be satisfactory and conciliating. 
The people of England were a reasoning 
and reasonable people: but was it fair, 
either to them or to the country, to con- 
found their cause, and their objects, with 
the persons whom we now were called 
upon to deal with, whose undisguised aim 
was to pull down the entire fabric of our 
constitution, and to effect a revolution by 
force? Against this immediate and over- 
whelming danger it was the first duty of 
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parliament to provide. And to turn aside 
from the discharge of this-urgent and 

aramount duty, to the discussion of sub- 
jects of inferior importance, and of distinct 
consideration, would be an abandonment 
of the interests of the country. When he 
saw a revolutionary project ripe for exe- 
cution,—when he saw that sedition and 
blasphemy were the instruments by which 
it worked, and that open force was to be 
employed for its accomplishment,—he felt 
it to be trifling with the duties of the 
House, and with the safety of the coun- 
try, to turn our view to any other object, 
until the terrors which hang over our 
existing establishments were first dis- 
pelled. 

No person, he was happy to see, denied 
the existence of these dangers; but he 
thought there was some tendency to un- 
derrate their extent, and to undervalue 
their consequence. It was said, that the 
public mind in general was sound: he 
trusted and firmly believed it was so. He 
was convinced that the strength and 
spirit of the loyal subjects were sufficient 
to put down the enemies of law and of 
order; he therefore was apprehensive, not 
of revolution, but of the attempt at revo- 
lution, which he believed in his consci- 
ence would be made, if not prevented by 
the vigilance and energy oft parliament : 
and what he contemplated with the 
deepest alarm was, the miseries which 
such an attempt, in its progress to certain 
and necessary failure, must produce. If 
this mischief should once burst forth, he 
anticipated a series of horrors which must 
shake the safety and happiness of this 
country to its foundations. The very 
circumstances which must ensure the ul- 
timate failure of the enterprise aggravated 
its dangers. Revolution, always calamit- 
ous, yet, when pursued for some definite 
sg conducted by abilities, tempered 

y the admixture of rank and of property, 
may be effected, as it had before been in 
this country, without any incurable shock 
being given to the safety of persons or of 
property. But here was a revolution to 
be achieved by letting loose the physical 
force of the community against its consti- 
tuted authorities; a revolution for the 
sake of revolution, to take away the pro- 
perty of the rich, and to distribute it 
among the rabble; and this, too, no ordi- 
nary rabble, but one previously debauched 
by thé unremitting dissemination of blas- 
phemous libels, and freed from the re- 
straints of moral or religious feeling. On 
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this subject he felt sufficient confidence at 
once to express his opinion, without wait- 
ing for any of those documents which the 
noble lord proposed to lay before the 
House. There were facts of public no- 
toriety, known and seen by every man 
who did not choose to shut his eyes. Had 
not meetings been proposed for the pur- 
foe of assuming the functions which be- 
onged only to the sovereign power of the 
state—meetings, which if they had been 
actually held, would have been acts of 
high treason? When it was found that 
matters were not sufficiently ripe for this 
undisguised act of public rebellion, had 
not the same masses of the populace been 
again convened, under the direction of 
the same leaders, under the pretext of 
seeking Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments,—their very pretexts such as 
the constitution could not survive, if they 
were effectuated, but their real object being 
to overawe the constituted authorities by 
the display of their numerical strength, 
and to prepare for direct, immediate, for- 
cible revolution? Had we not seen the 
same itinerant mountebank, who set their 
powers in motion, publicly assisting at the 
orgies of the blasphemous wretch lately 
convicted? and could we doubt that trea- 
son was the object, and that blasphemy 
and sedition were the means? When he 
saw these fiends in human shape endea- 
vouring to rob their unhappy victims of 
all their consolations here, and of all their 
hopes hereafter,—when he saw them*with 
their levers placed under the great pillars 
of social order, and heaving the constitu- 
tion from its foundation, he was rejoiced 
to see parliament assembled. Their first 
duty was to convince these enemies of 
God and man, that within the walls of 
parliament they could find no countenance; 
and through the organ of parliament to 
let them know, that nothing awaited them 
but indignant resistance from the great 
body of the people. 

They were bound to assure the throne 
of their loyal and cheerful co-operation 
for these purposes; and on this ground 
alone the amendment was objectionable, 
even if the measure suggested by it were 
in itself desirable ; inasmuch as by tacking 
it to the address, and not proposing it as 
a separate resolution, it declared the mea- 
sure of inquiry so essential, as to preclude 
all exertions for the safety of the state, 
until that inquiry should be disposed of. 
But, waving this objection, he should 
proceed to consider it on its own merits. 
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It was said, then, that the dispersion of 
the meeting at Manchester, of the 16th of 
August, called for parliamentary. inquiry ; 
—and here he begged leave to remind the 
House, that parliamentary inquiry, though 
certainly a proceeding recognized by our 
constitution, was, still, not the ordinary 
mode of investigating, either the conduct 
of magistrates in the execution of the 
laws, or the conduct of those who were the 
objects of the execution of thoselaws. A 
case, therefore, for inquiry, was to be 
made out by those who called for it. 
What, then, was the inquiry proposed? 
Was it into the conduct of government, 
for thanking the magistrates? Such a pro- 
ceeding, he owned, appeared to him most 
premature and uncalled-for. If the ma- 
gistrates had issued orders for dispersing 
the king’s subjects peaceably and legally 
assembled it in consequence of such 
orders, the blood of innocent and unof- 
fending persons had been shed, the con- 
duct of ministers in advising his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to thank them 
for such acts would call for inquiry and 
for censure. If, on the contrary, bodies 
to the amount of 20,000, or 70,000, he 
cared not which, but to an amount beyond 
the means of the civil power to deal with, 
had marched in regular columns, and in 
military array, with seditious banners, 
into the heart of one of the most populous 
and most inflammable towns in the em- 
pire; if these men had been previously 
drilled to military exercises ;—if they had 
been shortly before convened for a trea- 
sonable purpose ;—if they resisted the 
authority of the peace-officers executing 
the warrant of the magistrates ;—if, in 
short, the case stated by the noble lord, 
and by the honourable member for Dover, 
was correct, then he had no hesitation in 
saying, that his majesty’s ministers were 
not only justified in returning thanks to 
the magistrates, but that it was their 
bounden duty to do so; and that those 
gentlemen, acting in the discharge of a 
most important duty, in a crisis of public 

eril, and undertaking an awful responsi- 
Fility for the public service, were entitled 
to have the sense of the executive govern- 
ment on their conduct. When it was said 
that this is prejudging the question, it 
seemed to be taken as granted, that the 
executive power of the country is not in 
any degree lodged in the government. 
Would it not have been their duty to have 
given previous advice and instruction to 
the magistrates on such a subject, and 
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with a view to such an emergency ? When 
they direct the public prosecutor to pro- 
ceed against any individual, can that be 
considered as a prejudging of the ques- 
tion? To this extent it is the exercise of 
their proper function, which they cannot 
neglect without an abandonment of duty ; 
and if they felt, under all the circum- 
stances, that the conduct of those most 
meritorious public servants deserved their 
praise, it would have been unjust and 
mean to have withheld their expression of 
it. How, then, could the propriety of the 
letter of thanks be judged of until the 
facts were ascertained? ‘True, it was said; 
and therefore inquire. Certainly; but 
how? Clearly by the regular course of 
law, and by the regular tribunals of the 
country, unless some case were previously 
established, showing that these tribunals 
were inadequate or unsuited for the pur- 
pose. Bills had been found against se- 
veral of the persons alleged to be actors in 
this seditious meeting: on these trials the 
legality of the meeting would be neces~ 
sarily the subject of investigation. And 
why was it that these trials had not taken 
place, and the public mind, through the. 
regular constitutional channel of a trial by 
jury, been informed of the real nature of 
these transactions? Why? because the 
persons so accused had availed themselves 
of the delay which the law unfortunately 
allows, and had postponed their trials 
until the Spring assizes. But it is said, 
that although the legality of the meetin 

might be decided on in those cases, still 
the conduct of the magistrates in dispers- 
ing it might be illegal ; and this would not 
necessarily, in them, come under discus- 
sion. Why, then, were not proceedings 
taken on the part of the persons alleged to 
be aggrieved or injured by the acts of the 
magistrates? The hon. and learned mem- 
ber made the absence of such proceedings 
a ground for parliamentary inquiry; but 
was not the fair inference from the ab- 
sence of such proceedings this, that no 
reasonable foundation for them existed ? 
But the grand jury had thrown out the 
bills preferred on behalf of these persons : 
Was this a ground for parliamentary in- 
quiry ? Was it to be presumed that the 
grand jury of the county of Lancaster had 
violated their oaths? An artifice had been 
resorted to, for the purpose of rendering 
the administration of justice suspected in 
the public mind, by publishing the inform- 
ations which had been sent up to the 
grand jury ; but every gentleman must be 
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aware of the difference between an inform- 
ation, in which the party states the 
facts according to his own views, and a 
vivd voce examination before the grand 
jury, in which the entire truth is extracted 
from the witness. But, suppose the grand 
jury had erred in ignoring the bills, fresh 
indictments might be sent up to any suc- 
ceeding grand jury. Was the entire 
county of Lancaster to be pronounced in- 
capable or unwilling to exercise such 
functions ? But magistrates refused to re- 
ceive informations: net their con- 
duct examinable in the court of King’s- 
bench? And might not all the facts con- 
nected with such a transaction be fully 
examined on affidavits? and, if any doubt 
existed, by a jury, on an information 
under the sanction of the court? Was the 
court of Kiag’s-bench also to be included 
within the ban of this proscription of all 
the constituted authorities? But the 
hon. and learned member said, that 
the court of King’s-bench would not in- 
terfere, unless the magistrate acted wil- 
fully; and that he might commit an error 
which would not subject him to punish- 
ment: was this, then, a ground for par- 
liamentary interference, to stop the 
course of law, and subject the public 
functionary to an extraordinary visitation 
of public vengeance? Were the different 
— of the argument of the hon. and 
earned member altogether reconcileable? 
When his object was to make out a case 
s0 important as to call for parliamentary 
inquiry, he stated the conduct of the 
magistrates as a daring violation of the 
subject’s privileges, a triumph of author- 
ity over law, a foul stain upon our laws, 
forming a black era in the annals of our 
country; but when it became an object 
to shew that there might be a case in 
which the courts of Jaw would be incom- 
petent to investigate the truth, then this 
foul deed, this portentous violation of the 
laws and of the constitution, dwindled 
into an error in judgment, too slight and 
too pardonable to warrant the interference 
of the court of King’s-bench. Was such 
an error, if it did exist, he would ask, a 
case for parliamentary inquiry ? Was this 
the way in which the conduct of magis- 
trates was to be examined by parliament? 
‘He owned he was not one of those who 
were disposed to examine too critically 
the conduct of magistrates acting in 
perilous times, under heavy responsibility; 
and sure he was, that if the benignant 
principle of the law shielded their errors, 
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it was not the province of parliament to 
deprive them of that protection. Further 
he would ask, if any individual was ag- 
grieved, where was the bar to his remedy 
by civil action, in which the whole merits 
of his case would be discussed in a court 
of law, and decided on by a jury of his 
country? What pretence was there for 
saying that justice had been denied, or 
even delayed? Unless the House was 
prepared to bring to its bar the grand 
jury of Lancashire,—unless they were 
prepared to say that the whole body of 
public functionaries, petty juries, grand 
juries, magistrates, and judges, were 
linked in one common conspiracy against 
the peaceable petitioners, who assembled 
at Manchester on the 16th of August,— 
they had not ground or principle on 
which they could order this inquiry. He 
deprecated such a proceeding, as calcu- 
lated to give efficacy to the plans of the 
revolutionary party for the degradation of 
the public functionaries, and to stamp, 
with the authoritative seal of parliament, 
what hitherto had rested in vulgar 
calumny, and in popular clamour. He 
believed that such an inquiry, instead of 
being calculated, as was alleged, to ‘allay 
dissatisfaction, and to conciliate the pub- 
lic mind, could have no other effect than 
to raise the hopes and spirits of the revo- 
lutionists, and to strike damp and panic 
into the heart of every loyal subject. 
Besides this, the course was wild and im- 
practicable. How was this inquiry to be 
conducted? At the bar of the House, or 
in a committee? Was this inquiry to 
supersede the proceedings already insti- 
tuted in the king’s courts? Or, were the 
two classes of proceedings to be carried 
on simultaneously? If the former was to 
be the course, the laws were to be robbed 
of their authority, and the subject of his 
redress, by a proceeding utterly unsuited 
to the purposes either of punishment or 
of compensation. If the latter, we were 
to have the anomalous and unprecedented 
spectacle of persons being tried, on 
charges affecting ‘their persons and pro- 
perties, perhaps their lives, in proceedings 
before juries, and with witnesses on oath, 
in the regular courts of law, while the very 
same facts were undergoing a discussion, 
without oath, before the extraordinary 
tribunal of parliament. Was it possible 
that either public or individual justice 
could be obtained by such a course, or 
that any result could be derived from it, 
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laws, or the dignity of parliament ? Such 
a proceeding, he must say, appeared to 
him wild, unprecedented, and impracti- 
cable. 

His hon. and learned friend had ad- 
verted to three cases, as precedents to 
warrant such a course as that now recom- 
mended. The first was a case in the year 
1714, in which the House of Lords, for 
the purpose of procuring the removal of 
magistrates who were supposed to enter- 
tain Jacobitical principles, had addressed 
the throne for a list of the magistrates, 
and entered into a strict inquiry; in 
consequence of which, several of those 
magistrates were dismissed. Was there 
any trial then depending in a court of 
law? Was there any specific fact that 
could be inquired into in a court of law ? 
Or, was it any thing more than a proceed- 
ing to enable parliament to advise the 
Crown, with respect to the wholesome 
exercise of it’s prerogative ?—The second 
was the case of the murder of Porteus, by 
the mob of Edinburgh (which had de- 
rived much celebrity from a late popular 
work). Was that a proceeding affecting 
any trial depending, or with a view to 
any individual punishment? It was, as 
fairly stated by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, an inquiry, in order to ground a bill 
of pains and penalties against the town of 
Edinburgh, and which was accordingly 
passed —The third instance alluded to, 
was the inquiry instituted before the se- 
cret committee in 1794. That was an in- 
quiry for the purpose of grounding mea- 
sures for the public safety ; and was with 
reference to the general state of the 
country, not into the conduct of local 
magistrates, and on a particular occasion. 
Again the danger of its incidentally 
affecting the rights of individuals, who 
were liable to be tried in the courts of 
law, was so strongly felt, that the inquiry 
was a secret one; when published, the 
names of individuals were suppressed ; 
and even under all these circumstances, 
the possibility of an impression unfavoura- 
ble to these individuals having been made 
by the report, was so strongly felt, that 
Mr. Erskine relied on it, and successfully, 
and in some instances, as he (Mr. P.) 
believed, acquittals were obtained on that 
ground.—When his hon. and learned 
friend, with his extensive knowledge and 
research, could produce no other instances 
than these, he felt himself justified in re- 
peating the assertion, that the measure 
was unprecedented.—But there was a 


case not alluded to by his hon. and 
learned friend, as he recollected, about 
the year 1715, in which a parliamentary 
inquiry having been directed, into the 
nature of a certain meeting at Oxford, 
which was alleged to be riotous, a number 
of affidavits were produced on one side, 
and after an unavailing demand of exami- 
nation on the other, the inquiry was found 
so impracticable that it was dropped, and 
no further proceeding founded on it.* 


* The reference appears to have been 
made from memory, and, though substan- 
tially true, was certainly inaccurate in 
expression. The facts were these:—A 
tumult having arisen at Oxford, on the 
prince’s birth-day, and the loyalty of the 
mayor and of the heads of the university 
being called in question, the lords of 
the council examined into the case on 
affidavits, not with reference to the riot, 
but with respect to their conduct as to 
rejoicing on the prince’s birth-day,—a 
matter which could not be the subject of 
any legal inquiry. The council came to 
the following resolution: ‘ Resolved, that 
the heads of the university and mayor of 
the city neglected to make any public re- 
joicing on the prince’s birth-day; but 
some of the collegiates, with the officers, 
being met to celebrate the day, the house 
where they were was assaulted, and the 
windows were broken by the rabble, 
which was the beginning and occasion of 
the riots that ensued, as well from the 
soldiers as the scholars and the townsmen ; 
and that the conduct of the mayor seems 
well justified by the affidavits on his part.” 
On the 25th March, 1717, the Lords ad- 
dressed the Crown, that the proper officer 
should lay before the House the com- 
plaints and depositions relative to the 
riots and disorders complained of at the 
city of Oxford, and the proceedings which 
had been had thereon. In consequence 
of this address, the documents, consisting 
among others of fifty-six affidavits by the 
officers and soldiers, and fifty-five affidavits 
on the part of the mayor and city, were 
laid before the House of Lords, and re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole House. 
On the 8rd of April, 1717, the committee 
repealed two resolutions: viz. an appro- 
bation of the resolutions of the lords of the 
council, already stated; and, secondly, 
that the publication of depositions, while 
the matter was depending in council, was 
disrespectful to the rince, and tending 
to sedition. A petition against this re- 
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The case for inquiry, he therefore con- 
tended, was unsupported by precedent, 
and was not bottomed on any ascertained 
fact, or even on any statement made by 
any member in his place, of any case 
which, if true, would warrant its adop- 
tion. Indeed, he had not heard any 
member assert the legality of the Man- 
chester meeting. He was confident that 
no man, acquainted with the laws and 
constitution of the country, would ven- 
ture to do so. 

The House, he trusted, would excuse 
him, if he trespassed a little further on 
their patience, by stating his opinion, as 
to these public meetings. The right of 
the people of this country to meet, for the 
purpose of expressing their opinions on 
any subject connected with their own 
individual interest, or with the public 
welfare, was beyond all question ; it was a 
sacred privilege, belonging to the most 
humble, as fully as to the highest subject 
in the community: they had a right to 
the full expression, and to the free com- 
munication, of such sentiments; to inter- 
change them with their fellow subjects; 
to animate and catch fire, each from the 
other. He trusted that to such rights he 
never should be found anenemy. But he 
must say, that these rights, like all others, 
to be exercised in civil society, must be 
subject to such modification and restric- 
tion as to render them compatible with 
other rights, equally acknowledged, and 
equally sacred. Every subject of this 
realm had an undoubted right to the pro- 


solution was offered on behalf of the 
vice chancellor, the mayor and magis- 
trates, who desired to be heard in reply. 
Their application was refused, and the 
resolutions already stated were adopted 
by the House, and no further proceed- 
ings were taken. And even from this 
mere adoption of the resolution in council 
twenty-eight peers dissented, assigning 
this among other reasons, namely, that 
the matters of fact-were not sufficiently 
inquired into, from want of opportunity 
of replying to the affidavits ; and because, 
by such proceedings, the magistrates may 
be discouraged from doing their duty on 
such occasions. These facts appear on 
the Journals of the Lords; and it is con- 
ceived they substantially warrant the 
statement of this case, as one tending to 
show the futility of such inquiries, al- 
though they do not confirm the ‘exact 
words of the statement. 
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tection of the laws, to the security of his 
person and his property, and still more, 
to the full assurance of such safety ; and 
he had no hesitation in asserting, that an 
assembly of tlre people, held under such 
circumstances as to excite in the minds of 
the king’s peaceable and loyal subjects 
reasonable grounds of alarm, in this re- 
spect, were illegal assemblies, and liable 
to be dispersed as such. He thought it 
important that it should be understood, 
that these rights were restricted, not 
merely to this extent ; namely, that they 
must not assemble for an illegal purpose ; 
that they must not assemble with force 
and arms; that they must not use sedi- 
tious language ; that they must not revile 
the laws or public functionaries ; but, be- 
hen all this, that they must not assem- 
le under such circumstances, whether of 
numbers or otherwise, as to excite well- 
grounded terror in the minds of their fel- 
low subjects, or to disturb their tranquil 
and assured enjoyment of the protection 
of the laws, free from all reasonable ap- 
prehension of force or violence. A vulgar 
notion may have prevailed, that if the 
avowed and immediate purpose of such 
meetings were not illegal, or if they had 
not arms in their hands, or if no force 
was actually used, or immediately threat- 
ened, the assembly was legal :—no opinion 
could be more unfounded. And he did 
not fear contradiction from any constitu- 
tional lawyer, when he asserted, that any 
assembly of the people, whether armed or 
unarmed; whether using or threatening 
to use force, or not doing so; and whe- 
ther the avowed object was illegal or 
legal, if held in such numbers, or with 
such language, or emblems, or deport- 
ment, as to create well-grounded terror 
in the king’s liege subjects for their lives, 
their persons, or their property, was an 
and might be dispersed 
as such. Such had been the law, as laid 
down by the ablest of our lawyers, and of 
our jeans. from the earliest period of 
our jurisprudence, and in the best times 
of our history and constitution, before the 
revolution, and since the revolution, inde- 
pendent of the Riot act, or of any statut- 
able enactment, by the principles of our 
common law, which was always founded 
on the ching ser of common sense. The 
application of this principle to each par- 
ticular case must always be a matter of 
discretion ; but, in cases like the present, 
it could not admit of doubt or difficulty. 
When meetings became too strong for the 
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civil power to deal with them, the laws 
must prohibit them ; if not, recourse must 
necessarily be had to military force. 
When the citizen became too strong for 
the law, the magistrate of necessity be- 
came a soldier; and those who justified 
these unrestricted meetings were the 
worst enemies to the liberties of their 
country, and laid the foundation of a mi- 
litary asian. If bodies of the people, 
not convened by any public functionary, 
but called together by mountebanks, 
whose only title was their impudence and 
folly, were entitled to assemble, not in 
thousands, but in tens of thousands; to 
march, with banners displayed, in mili- 
tary array, into the hearts of populous 
cities ; and if the laws were not competent 
to assure the people of this country 
against the panic and dismay excited by 
such proceedings, there was an end to 
the constitution.—He implored the House 
to protect the country from the effect of 
these desolating plans which were now in 
Operation. Even though they should not 
break out in actual rebellion, their mis- 
chiefs were beyond calculation. The 
principles of respect for the laws and 
orders of the state, the reverence that 
was due to the sacred obligations of reli- 
gion, these were not the results of mo- 
mentary feelings, which might be thrown 
aside and resumed at pleasure; they 
were habits which, if once removed, could 
not easily be restored. If those sacred 
sources, from which were the issues of 
public happiness and virtue, were once 
tainted, how was their purity to be restor- 
ed? He had reason to believe, that the 
blasphemies, which had excited the horror 
of all good men, had been fashioned by 
these miscreants into primers for the 


personally. He should certainly be most 
unwilling to see them judged by the ex- 
aggerated and distorted statements that- 
had been laid before the public. It was 
not, however, because he thought them 
guilty, that he wished for an inquiry, but 
in order that circumstances might appear 
that would destroy the delusion which had 
taken hold of the public mind. His 
hon. and learned friend coming from a 
distant part—distant, he meant, from the 
scene of these proceedings—did not 
appear to be informed so intimately of 
the facts of the case as to warrant the 
decided manner in which he had spoken 
of them. There was one recommenda- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend which 
he certainly never expected to hear on 
this side of the channel, and that was, 
“that they should decide on the facts 
first, and then inquire.” [A laugh]. 
Without saying, that he imputed to his 
majesty’s ministers the intention of go- 
verning the people by force, he might 
remark, that such an inference had been 
drawn by part of the public from the pro- 
ceedings in question; and since it was so 
alleged, it was necessary that an inquiry 
should take place, in order to remove that 
dangerous delusion; and if, on inquiry, it 
should appear (which he could not sup- 
pose) that government had entertained 
such an intention, that government should 
meet the censure which it deserved. He 
was sorry to observe the manner in which 
his hon. and learned friend who spoke last 
had argued on this subject. He (Mr. 
Scarlett) did not mean to treat this as a 
legal question; he conceived it to be }.a- 
ramount to all special pleading, of which 
his hon. and learned friend’s speech 
had too much the air. He should not 


education of children, that these helpless | enter at large into the character of the 
beings, in receiving the first elements of | meeting at Manchester, but from what he 


knowledge, might be inoculated with this : 


pestilence. He again implored the House 
to act with decision and energy, while 
yet it was in their power. If the great 
foundations of public safety were once 
shaken, the united exertion of all the 
honest men of every party might come 
too late. On these grounds he deprecated 
the amendment, as calculated to give 
encouragement to the worst enemies of 
the state; and cordially concurred in the 
original address. 

Mr. Scarlett began by observing, that 
with many of the magistrates of Man- 
chester he had long been in habits of in- 
timacy, and every one of them he knew 


had heard he thought it likely that the 
motives of the persons who called it were 
criminal, and that many of the persons 
attending it had crintinal intentions, But 
many such meetings had been held before 
and since; and he was surprised that the 
persons attending these meetings had 
never been punished. In July last, a few 
days after the prorogation of parliament, 
a meeting was held in Smithfield, at which 
it was resolved that the laws were not to 
be obeyed after January, 1820, and that 
no taxes were to be paid after that date; 
and having never yet heard of any pro- 
ceedings to punish the persons who had 
passed these resolutions, he was surprised 
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that a meeting should be put down by 
force, at which no such resolutions had 
been _— The first meeting advertised 
would undoubtedly have been illegal, and 
on this account the object was changed, 
and the second Manchester meeting, of 
the 16th August, took place. What fol- 
lowed? Hunt and his associates were 
arrested, and after the warrant of the 
magistrates had thus been executed, the 
people assembled were cut and trampled 
down by the yeomanry. The noble lord 
had asserted that the magistrates never 
contemplated the dispersion of the mob 
by the military. Would the public give 
the noble lord credit for this important 
fact? Would they not require that it 
should be proved at the bar? Asa lawyer 
he agreed that the Riot act need not be 
read before the dispersion of an illegal 
meeting, and he also agreed that if in a 
contest with constables in dispersing an 
illegal meeting, the civil power destroyed 
life, it was justifiable homicide; but he 
denied most firmly that, if persons conti- 
nued on the ground after the arrest of the 
ringleaders, the yeomanry, by any law of 
this country, were authorized in cutting 
them down. Those who remained were 
guilty of a*misdemeanor, but only of a 
misdemeanor ; and it was quite too much 
to say, that to prevent a misdemeanor life 
might be destroyed with impunity, though 
it was otherwise in cases of felony. It 
might be said that the yeomanry only 
endeavoured to arrest; but did they se. 
cure one individual, or did they take a 
single man to the New Bailey? Certainly 
not; and, in this view of the question, 
supposing the meeting to have been illegal, 
the military had been guilty of a high 
offence in the deaths they had occasioned, 
and the wounds they had inflicted. What 
complexion, then, did the transaction 
take? The people meet to petition. The 
magistrates issue a warrant to arrest cer- 
tain individuals; and that being executed, 
the yeomanry disperse the crowd at the 
edge of the sabre: three days afterwards, 
the thanks of the Prince Kegent were 
given, both to the civil and military au- 
thorities; and what was the unavoidable 
inference, but that opinions, however ab- 
surd or preposterous, were to be put down 
by the bayonet, and that ministers in- 
tended to act on a system of military co- 
ercion? Did not this demand inquiry ? 
Did: not this call upon the whole nation to 
insist that inquiry should be instituted ? 
Where, then, ought it to be conducted? 
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Where, but in that place which was the 
professed sanctuary of the rights of the 
people—the House of Commons; where 
but before the grand inquest of the nation, 
the guardians of the constitution, and the 
liberties it conferred? The noble lord 
had talked much about the law which he 
did not seem to understand; but was it 
meant to be said, that the right of the 
people to meet and petition was to be left 
to a private action, commenced by some 
starving weaver, or some old woman who 
might take upon herself to be the cham- 
pioness of the nation? A great consti- 
tutional right was at stake, and the House 
of Commons was the only proper forum 
for inquiry. After some further remarks 
upon the point whether the Court of 
King’s Bench would grant a criminal in- 
formation against a magistrate, unless ma- 
lice or corruption were proved, the hon. 
and learned gentleman proceeded to notice 
the dismissal of earl Fitzwilliam. It was 
known that there was not a man in the 
country more opposed to the visionary 
and absurd schemes of the radicals, yet 
ministers had removed him; and, what 
was the inference from this fact, but that, 
as they intended to substitute a ntilitary 
for a civil force, they did not think that 
he would be an instrument in their hands 
sufficiently complying? They feared that 
his ardent love for the constitution would 
oppose a barrier to their plans in York- 
shire, and that he would support the reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons in 1680, 
when it was declared that those who mis- 
represented the objects of the people, 
when they met for redress of grievances, 
betrayed the liberty of the subject. If 
it were quite clear that the magistrates 
would come out of the inquiry pure and 
unsullied, they would not thank the Prince 
Regent’s ministers for their injudicious 
oe in refusing to allow them to 
justify themselves to the world. But, 
notwithstanding their refusal, it became 
the House of Commons to act for itself, 
to consult the wishes of its constituents, 
and he never should think the worse of it 
for sympathising with the people. 

The Attorney-General rose, amid loud 
cries for the question, and for an adjourn- 
ment. He congratulated the House on 
the general admission that the meeting at 
Manchester, on the 16th of August, was 
illegal; and he imagined that the hon. , 
and learned gentleman who spoke last 
must have forgotten that the efforts of the 
yeomanry were not directed, in the first 
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instance, to disperse the meeting, but to 
repel an attack that had been made upon 
them. The fact had been asserted, and 
had not, and could not be denied. And 
because the gentlemen on the other side 
might not have obtained information 
enough to satisfy them, that was no ade- 
quate ground for inquiry at the bar. 
He denied that a case of suspicion had 
been made out against the magistrates, 
and said that the presumption, after the 
decision of the grand jury of Lancaster, 
must be all in their favour. The question 
of the legality of the meeting would soon 
come before a court for decision; and he 
insisted that that was not only a compe- 
tent, but the most competent tribunal. 
Sir W. De Crespigny now moved an 
adjournment of the debate. The motion 
being seconded by sir Robert Wilson, 
and supported by Mr. M. A. Taylor, a 
division took place: Ayes, 65. Noes, 
453. Majority against an adjournment, 
388—When the gallery was re-opened, 
Mr. Wilterforce was in possession of 
the House. He objected to its yielding 
to the clamour out of doors by concurring 
in the amendment. He insisted that the 
great body of the nation, at least the 
great body of the thinking part of it, ap- 
serves of the steps the magistrates of 
Manchester had taken, and would be 
dissatisfied if inquiry at the bar were in- 
stituted. He knew that the House of 
Commons acted, in many instances, as 
the grand inquest of the nation; yet when 
gentlemen considered that they would be 
called on to investigate the conduct of 
the magistrates in their official capacity, 
and that in so doing they would be ob- 
liged to examine men, not on oath at the 
bar—men too, it should be observed, who 
professed the new system of morality, 
who defied the laws of God and man— 
perhaps they would pause before they 
determined to exercise those functions, 
by agreeing to the amendment. With 
respect to the transactions at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, he felt as deeply 
concerned at the circumstances of that 
unfortunate day as any gentleman possi- 
bly could; but, if he asked himself how 
the peace of the country was to be pre- 
served, the answer must be, that if they 
assented to any such motion as the pre- 
sent, and thus sanctioned the proceedings 
of those bad men, who wished to pro- 
duce anarchy and confusion, it would 
be the means of creating more discord 
aed bloodshed than any other measure 


that could be devised. He admitted that 


there was considerable distress in the 
country, and if, in our present situation, 
it could be done without detriment to the 
state, he would be willing to take off some 
of those taxes that bore on the lower 
classes. But gentlemen should recollect, 
that the exigencies of the government 
must be provided for, and that it was 
easier to remove a tax than to propose a 
substitute. 

Mr. Hume rose amidst loud cries of 
* Question, question.” He said, that, in 
order to give every member an opportu- 
nity of stating his opinion on this ques- 
tion, which, at that late hour, it was im- 
possible to do, he would move an adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

The Speaker. — What does the hon. 
member move? 

Mr. Hume.—That this debate be ad- 
journed to this day. 

The Speaker.—1 beg leave to submit 
the difficulty that arises on this question. 
The House has already decided that this 
debate should not be adjourned. 

Mr. Hume.—Then | beg leave to move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision, but none took place. While stran- 
gers were excluded, the question was 
debated, whether it was consistent with 
the rules of the House for a gentleman 
to persist in moving the adjournment, 
minute after minute, in order to prevent 
the consideration of a question, as was 
done by the party in opposition when Mr, 
Fox was lastin power. After Mr. Hume, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Bennet, lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Bankes, and Mr, 
W. Wynn, had delivered their sentiments, 
it was agreed that the debate should be 
adjourned till to-morrow. 


} 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 24. 


ADDRESS ON THE PRINCE REGENT’S 
SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE 
Session.] The adjourned debate on the 
Address having been resumed, 

Mr. V. Blake said, he rose to order, for 
the purpose of protesting against the vote 
of last night on the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

The Speaker observed, that if in the 
impression he had taken of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s object, he was incorrect, the 
hon. gentleman had risen on the point 
ef order, with the view of altering and 
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rescinding the vote the House had 
passed last night. If so, that was a course 
in which, according to the rules of pro- 
ceeding, the hon. member was not at li- 
berty to take, 

Mr. Blake said he rose to protest— 

The Speaker said, it was open to the 
hon. member to submit a resolution to the 
House, to prevent any repetition of such 
a proceeding ; but it was requisite, either 
that a regular notice of such intention 
should be given, or, at all events, be made 
the subject of a separate consideration. 
But no question, save one of privilege, 
could precede the regular discussion fixed 
for the day. 

Mr. Hume then rose. He began by 
saying, that his object in pressing the 
motion of adjournment last night, was to 
afford many gentlemen the opportunity of 
meeting the statements and assertions of 
the noble lord opposite, with the inform- 
ation they possessed, and the conviction 
they entertained relative to the transac- 
tions which formed so prominent a part 
of his speech. He felt at the time the 
correctness of the course he pursued, and 
he was now convinced, that, ‘when the 
papers presented that evening were read 
and distributed, the public would see the 
propriety of the proceeding. In the 
course of his speech, the noble lord had 
made statements, and had converted alle- 
gations into facts, upon which, from the 
information he had received, the noble 
lord would feel the necessity of affording 
the House further explanation. He was 
extremely sorry, that in the Speech from 
the throne, there were some points with 
which he could not agree; and he did 
consider it the duty of that House to 
pause before it gave to them its sanction. 
The Speech from the throne, stated, 
that a hostile spirit was abroad; he was 
sorry to acknowledge that such a spirit 
existed, but it was for the members of 
that House to reflect upon the causes 
which occasioned such discontent. What 
had they done during the last session to 
appease it? Had any effort been made 
to mitigate, much less remove, the accu- 
mulated sufferings which pressed so hea- 
vily upon the people? To what a situa- 
tionhadsuchapolicy reduced the kingdom! 
Those hon. members who had so recently 
travelled through various parts, could 
bear evidence to the state of agitation 
that prevailed. Thedin of war was tobe 
heard in every town !—military recruitings 
were to be seen every where, as if the 
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government were preparing for an arduous 
contest! And against whom? Against 
our fellow-subjects! In a period of pro- 
found peace with foreign nations, we were 
adding to our military force—with a de- 
clining revenue we were increasing our 
military expenditure. When that expen- 
diture amounted to twelve millions, the 
ministers of the Crown were embodying 
an additional force of 10,000 men. To 
such a ruinous proposition he could never 
give his assent.—The next point in the 
Speech to which he objected, was one 
which he felt could not be substantiated ; 
he alluded to the passage in which the 
distresses of the country were attributed 
to the embarrassment of foreign states. 
In what way could such alleged embar- 
rassment affect the internal peace and 
welfare of this country? Did the noble 
lord in adverting to foreign embarrass- 
ments, allude to France? He could not. 
There was no country in Europe more 
embarrassed than Great Britain. The 
true source of our difficulties and distresses 
was to be traced to our overwhelming 
taxation, and to the denial of a proper 
reform in that House. The question was 
not that the proposed Address was objec- 
tionable; but should the amendment be 
added, in his judgment that amendment 
was consistent, proper, and moderate.— 
It was stated last night by the noble lord, 
that the magistrates had given no orders 
to the military to dismiss the meeting at 
Manchester. If that was the case, in 
what a situation was the country placed! 
It was that day placed under wmilita 

authority. Where, then, was the consti- 
tutional security? What could have pre- 
vented the military, if they pleased, from 
turning round onthe very magistrates them- 
selves and attackingthem? In two ofthe 
letters from the magistrates presented that 
night, it was stated that the warrant for 
the apprehension of the parties was exe- 
cuted without any difficulty. How did 
this statement correspond with the asser- 
tions of the noble lord? He would not 
rest satisfied with the assertions of the 
noble lord, or of any man; he must have 
proofs on which to form a satisfactory 
opinion ; he must give credit to the state- 
ments of eye-witnesses of the facts, who 
had no interest in any misrepresentation. 
Where was the proof of the magistrate 
being trampled upon when in the act of 
reading the Riot act? Where was the 
proof of what the noble lord asserted, 
that it was read three times? Nothing 
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of the kind was to be found in these let- 
ters; they merely glanced at it in these 
words :—* in the mean time the Riot act 
was read, and the mob dispersed.” A 
right hon. and learned gentleman, for 
whose character and talents he entertain- 
ed the highest respect (Mr. Plunkett) 
had asserted last night that the meeting 
of the 16th of August was illegal. He 
had heard him with surprise state, that 
meetings might be illegal in four ways, 
namely, by numbers, by devices, by 
threats, and by language. What was the 
numerical criterion? Was a meeting of 
$0,000 legal; and did an additional fifty 
constitute its illegality. He denied the 
law which recognised such a principle, or 
the page of the statute book that consti- 
tuted a precise number a proof of ille- 
gality. The whole population of the 
country were supposed, and might, if 
there was accommodation, be assembled 
_ in the court of King’s-bench. Did the 
number there make the assemblage ille- 
gal? He acknowledged his ignorance of 
any such principle; he believed it was 
not law, at least on this side of the water. 
If the assembly of the 16th of August was 
illegal, ministers were highly culpable for 
not dispersing others equally large or 
larger, subsequently assembled with the 
same banners and ceremonies. From the 
papers, it was clear that, on the morning 
of the 16th of August, no notion was 
entertained that the projected meeting 
was illegal. What, then, had altered its 
nature before noon? and where were the 
overt acts that warranted the attack upon 
the defenceless multitude? He was 
bound to take the report of the magis- 
trates as the most correct; and he re- 
gretted to observe the light and trifling 
manner in which the important subject 
was treated by many of them. He gave 
the noble lord credit for being sincere 
when he said, that he believed the inform- 
ation he had obtained; but he entreated 
ministers not to be too credulous. He 
begged to ask what confidence ought to 
be placed in Mr. Norris and men like 
him, who, on the 17th of August went to 
the Exchange, and had it and all the 
shops closed, because he was informed 
that 50,000 radicals were on their march 
tothe place. Were men to be relied upon 
who talk of danger which they fear, and 
who are in such a state of terror them- 
selves, as scarcely to know whether they 
stand upon their heads or heals? The 
hon. member for Bramber had said last 
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night, that the plan of the Manchester 
radicals was to remain on the ground 
until midnight, and then to fire the town; 
but what authority did he adduce for his 
statement? Did not the absolute ridi- 
culousness of the plan give it a sufficient 
contradiction? Was this spirit, which 
was so much complained of, to be put 
down by heaping injustice on injustice ? 
There were thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of individuals in the country, who 
suffered the most poignant distress, and, 
afflicted as they were it was really sur- 
prising that they had not been goaded on 
to acts of violence before this time. There 
were, he believed, many individuals who 
wished to take advantage of their dis- 
tresses to inflame and irritate them; but 
if their efforts had any success, it was to 
be attributed to the conduct of his majes- 
ty’s ministers. They were itinerant 


quacks, or field orators, who stimulated | 


the passions of the people ; but they would 
have been banished from society—they 
would not have been listened to—if they 
had not derived a spurious importance 
from the conduct of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. The hon. member for Bramber 
had viewed, with dreadful alarm, the oc- 
currences which had recently taken place, 
and wished the House to look on them 
with a similar feeling. But he would ask, 
could any just comparison be drawn be- 
tween the state of England at the present 
moment, and that of France at the period 
of the revolution? In his mind, there 
could not. If the government of France, 
in that momentous hour, had conciliated, 
instead of oppressing and insulting, the 
people, in all probability the serious con- 
sequences which followed would not have 
been produced. If ever there was a ques- 
tion which called for mature and serious 
consideration before gentlemen came to 
a decision, it was undoubtedly the pre- 
sent. By agreeing to the amendment, of 
which he heartily approved, they would 
not pledge themselves to any line of con- 
duct in future. They must be well aware 
that, from one end of the country to the 
other, an anxious desire to obtain justice, 
whoever the offenders might be, had been 
decidedly expressed. He begged to 
caution those members who imagined 
that a contrary spirit prevailed, and who 
were opposed to an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances which happened at Manches- 
ter, against being influenced by such a 
delusion. Let them look to the way in 
which countereaddresses had been got up 
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in different parts of the kingdom, In 
most instances, the parties who were 
anxious to have them signed had not ap- 
peared openly and boldly. They had not 
declared, in the face of day, what they 
meant to do. No; they felt that injus- 
tice had been perpetrated, and they knew 
that it demanded inquiry, although they 
took measures which must defeat that 
object. He would not decide whether it 
was or was not proper to institute an in- 
quiry at the bar of that House ; but if it 
was not fitting that such a proceeding 
should be adopted, they could, as they 
had done on other occasions, order pro- 
secutions to be instituted before a proper 
tribunal. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he wished to say 
a few words in explanation. He was sure 
the hon. member who had just spoken had 
inisrepresented him, not intentionally, but 
in consequence of having misconceived 
what he had stated on the preceding 
evening. He wished to set the hon, mem- 
ber right, rather because his observations 
affected the interests of others, than from 
any feeling personal to himself. He had 
last night stated, and he had good au- 
thority for doing so, that the meeting was 
dispersed in a manner not originally con- 
templated by the magistrates. Their in- 
tention was, that the assembly should be 
dispersed in the ordinary legal manner, 
the riot act being read, and every neces- 
sary form gone through. It was, as he 
had stated last night, the conflict with the 
troops at the hustings, which produced 
that state of things not originally contem- 
plated by the magistrates. ‘The hon. 
member had inferred, what was not war- 
ranted by the facts, that the meeting was 
dispersed without the interposition of the 
magistrates. That was not the case. He 
thought, however, that when the troops 
were attacked, they had a right to repel 
force by force, even if there were no ma- 
gistrate present. 
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admitted the meeting to have been dis- 
persed in a way not at first contemplated 
by the magistrates, he therefore conceded 
the point, that it was not dispersed in a 
legal manner. He had conceded no such 
point. He said, that the military, when 
assailed, were justified in repelling force 
by force; and he would now state, what 
he had forgotten to mention on the pre- 
ceding night, that it was by the order of 
the magistrates that the meeting was dis- 
persed. The facts were these :—A small 
force about forty of the Manchester yeo- 
manry was appointed to accompany the 
peace-officer to the hustings. When they 
arrived there, a conflict took place between 
the people and the yeomanry. A magis- 
trate who was in conversation with colonel 
’Estrange and colonel Dalrymple, at a 
window which afforded a full view of the 
place, saw these forty yeomen, in the 
midst of 50,000 persons, assailed, and he 
might say, overpowered. He observed to 
the officers, “ Don’t you think those yeo- 
men are placed in a most perilous situa- 
tion?” They agreed with him that their 
situation was critical and dangerous, and, 
in consequence, an immediate order was 
given to support the yeomanry and dis- 
perse the assembly. The 15th dragoons 
and the Cheshire Cavalry advanced to the 
rescue of the Manchester yeomanry; and 
in so doing, acted distinctly under the 
authority of the magistrate, who, on a 
fair view of the case, felt himself bound to 
give the necessary order. The hon. mem- 
ber seemed to consider, that the docu- 
ments now laid before the House con- 
tained the whole of the information on 
which government formed its judgment. 
What he had stated last night showed the 
contrary. Government proceeded ina 
considerable measure, on the statements 
of the two individuals who had been sent 
up to give necessary information, and 


who were enabled to state the facts. How 


The hon. member had | was it possible that a magistrate, at 12 


accused him of not having produced proof o’clock at night, after what had occurred 


of every fact he had stated. This would 
not have been consonant with the course 
he conceived it right to adopt. He con- 
tended, that the House of Commons was 
not the place where such proof ought to 
be adduced, and he merely undertook to 
repel assertion by assertion, in order to 
clear the characters of a number of indi- 
viduals from the unjust attacks that had 
been made on them—attacks that were 
not warranted by the circumstances. The 
hon. member had argued, that because he 


| in the course of the day, and while the 


town wasstill in a riotous and tumultuous 
state, could detail, in a hasty ‘etter, all the 
circumstances connected with the case, 
and which operated in his mind in form- 
ing a judgment of what ought to be done? 
He entreated the House not to give way 
to the idea that the case was to rest on 
the documents now laid before them. He 
had always stated that it was not, and he 
further said, that the transaction was not 
to receive judgment in that House. Go« 
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vernment conceived, from the facts laid 

before them, that the conduct pursued at 

Manchester was right; but that opinion 

did not conclude the conduct of the ma- 

gistrates, which was still open to investi- 
ation. 

Earl Temple apologized to the House 
for presuming to occupy any portion of 
its valuable time; but, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which the country was 
placed, he conceived it to be the duty of 
every member of parliament to state, and 
to state openly, his reason for the vote he 
meant to give. He had heard the speeches 
of different gentlemen who had addressed 
the House, but none of them had given 
him so much surprise as that delivered by 
the right hon. gentleman on his right 
hand. He had absolutely treated the si- 
tuation of the country with levity. Were 
they, then, to look lightly upon those 
who went about the country preaching 
doctrines destructive of the constitution : 
Were not persons of that class to be con- 
sidered dangerous to the state? He could 
not look upon the machinations of per- 
sons of that description as matters of in- 
difference. The occasion was one which 
demanded the prompt aid and assistance 
of every member of that House to put 
down the spirit of insubordination which 

revailed to an alarming extent ; and un- 
ess the government of the country were 
firmly supported at this crisis, neither he 
nor any other man could foresee or an- 
ane for the consequences that might fol- 
ow. 

Mr. Bennet said, that having procured 
much information on the subject now un- 
der discussion, he was anxious to set the 
hon. member for Dover (Mr. B. Wilbra- 
ham) right on several points, which he 
had stated incorrectly on the preceding 
evening. Although he would not go the 
length of declaring that all the statements 
which had been presented to the public, 
with respect to the sufferers at Manches- 
ter, were true in every part, yet this he 
would say, that a case was substantially 
made out, which demanded inquiry; that 
case was supported by the evidence given 
on oath at the coroner’s inquest, the pro- 
ceedings at which, taken in short-hand he 
had read ; it appeared from that evidence 
that grant cruelty had been exercised., 
The hon. member for Dover began by 
stating, what he thought, on cooler judg- 
ment, he would reject, namely, that the 

rsons who assembled at the meeting 
had no other object but that of plunder : 
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such was the general and sweeping decla- 
ration of the hon. member. He (Mr. 
Bennet) would not assert that alarm might 
not be created by the meetings of large 
bodies of the people; but this he would 
say, that nothing could be more degrad- 
ing to the character of the country, or 
more injurious to individuals who were 
employed in administering justice in those 
parts of the kingdom where these meet- 
ings were held, than to declare that as- 
semblies of persons, consisting of he knew 
not how many thousands, were formed 
merely for purposes of plunder and de- 
vastation. That, when great numbers of 
persons met together, there might be 
some bad and mischievous individuals 
amongst them, he meant not to deny; 
but he would confidently maintain, that 
the great majority of them assembled for 
the purpose of stating their political opi- 
nion, They held opinions which he cer- 
tainly detested —opinions that were inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country ; 
but he believed they adhered to them 
from honest and conscientious feelings; 
and he felt that he had no more right to 
put them down by force, than he had to 
persecute a man who held religious opi- 
nions of a different nature from those 
which he acknowledged. He believed 
those people met together for the purpose 
of taking the best means of carrying into 
effect those political sentiments which 
they supposed to be correct. The hon. 
member, who had thus accused between 
80,000 and 40,000 persons, proceeded to 
give an account of the meeting. He stat- 
ed, that the advance of the cavalry from 
the front of the house to the hustings, 
was attended by no attack on any person. 
This was not correct. It was proved by 
one of the witnesses who appeared for the 
magistrates, that not only great personal 
alarm was excited, but that violence was 
committed. James Hall, who gave his 
evidence before the coroner, who had 
been placed in a situation where he could 
watch the meeting, for he was but fifty 
yards from it, distinctly stated that he saw 
Meagher, the trumpeter, knock down a 
man, with, as he thought, the flat of his 
sword, That was betore the cavalry ar- 
rived at the hustings. But this was not 
all. It was stated in evidence that three 
individuals were cut down by the yeo- 
manry as they advanced. A woman with 
achild in her arms was also wounded; 
and, although the grand jury had thrawn 
out the bills. preferred on her behalf, still 
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he had a right to state it as a substantial 
matter that called for inquiry; when per- 
sons filling the situation of magistrates, 
and individuals who held the rank of mi- 
nisters, offered statements to the House 
that were contradicted on oath, no doubt 
could be entertained that there was sub- 
stantial reason for inquiry and investiga- 
tion. If ever there was a case that de- 
manded a severe scrutiny, it was that 
which now occupied the attention of the 
country, connected as it was with the loss 
of so many lives. The hon. member had 
stated, that there were but twenty-six 
persons hurt, who were taken to the infir- 
mary. He believed that not less than 
fifty eight persons were admitted, in con- 
sequence of wounds and bruises. It was 
a fact, that eight persons had lost their 
lives, and he was sure he spoke within 
compass when he said, that between 3 
and 400 individuals were rode over, 
wounded by sabres, or otherwise maimed. 
A committee had been formed at Man- 
chester, to ascertain the number of the 
sufferers. The list prepared by them had 
not yet been sent to London, but it would 
be transmitted in the course of a few days, 
and then it would be seen whether his 
statement, or that of the hon. member 
who said that very few accidents had oc- 
curred, was the correct one. It would be 
found that a great deal of unnecessary 
— had been resorted to. The peo- 
ple who attempted to escape by a pas- 
sage not more than forty feet wide, were 
driven together in one mass, to the immi- 
nent danger of their lives. This was the 
only real outlet ; the others were difficult 
of egress, in consequence of the situation 
of different houses. But one effect could 
be produced by a body of cavalry pur- 
suing a great concourse of people into 
such a narrow pass; and it was in evi- 
dence that the poor creatures were forced 
down, and were seen lying in heaps, one 
on the top of the other, black in the face, 
and with all the appearance of suffocation. 
So great was the pressure, that the rail- 
ings were broken down, and numbers of 
the people were dragged, wounded, and 
bloody, through the panels of doors, 
which had been forced in by their efforts. 
Two individuals were, on oath, accused of 
having cut at every person who passed. 
This was all stated before the coroner’s 
jury, and no attempt was made to contro- 
vert it. Respectable persons living within 
eighteen or twenty yards of the hustings, 
were unjustifiably assailed. Gentlemen 
(VOL. XLI. ) 
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turned round on those who condemned 
such proceedings, and, because the facts 
he now adduced were not stated in the 
course of the debate ; because individuals 
had not an opportunity of critically read- 
ing the evidence, they thought proper to 
taunt them, affected to believe that not 
the shadow of a case could be made out, 
and declared the whole of the statement 
that had been laid before the public to be 
false. The hon. member had stated, that 
a yeoman of the name of Hulme, had been 
struck from his horse by the blow of a 
stone, before the cavalry made any at- 
tack. The hon. member’s information was 
incorrect. It was proved, on oath, that 
Mr. Holme was one of the persons who 
was actively employed in dispersing the 
mecting, and that he rode into the yard 
of the Quakers meeting house, cutting and 
hacking the people, whose blood now lay 
on the stones and rails. It was in a street 
near the yard that he received his wound, 
long after the military had advanced, and 
Hunt and Moorhouse were in custody.— 
He would not now go into a detail of the 
evidence, which at a future period must 
of necessity be fully considered. , He 
agreed in the statement of those who held 
that a meeting, by reason of the language 
and conduct of the person who attended 
it, might become illegal; but he was not 
prepared to say that there was any part 
of the proceedings at Manchester, that 
stamped the meeting there with an iliegal 
character. [t had been observed, that 
the meeting of large bodies of men was 
attended with inconvenience, if not dan- 
ger. There was no person but would al- 
low that the assemblies of great numbers 
of people, in a manufacturing district was 
exceedingly inconvenient; but inconve-. 
nience did not constitute criminality. It 
was also observed, that those people came 
to the ground with flags and banners. He 
admitted that they did, and that seme of 
those banners had very improper inscrip- 
tions onthem. But such a parade never’ 
could justify the severe measures that 
had been adopted. Again they were told 
that the people advanced to the place of 
meeting in military array? But how 
was it possible for 5,000, or 6,000 persons 
to move, except in an irregular and tu- 
multuous manner, without they were put 
into something like military array? He 
did not, therefore, think, that the mere 
circumstance of their being attended by 
music, or their marching eight or ten 
a-breast, with their arms Finked together, 
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was a sufficient reason for calling the 
meeting at Manchester an illegal assembly. 
The noble lord had told them, that the 
magistrates did not originally intend to 
disperse the meeting ; but were compelled 
to do so, when it assumed a character si- 
milar to that stated by certain individuals 
who had given their information, all of 
whom, except Mr. Owen were concealed. 
Now, the meeting began to assemble at 
half-past eleven o'clock, and continued 
till one. Had not, then, the magistrates, 
Jong before one o’clock, an opportunity 
of satisfying themselves whether the 
meeting was legal or illegal? If they 
conceived it to be the latter, why did they 
not stop the people as they were advancing 
toit? Or why not order the Riot act to 
be read, and prevent the meeting altoge- 
ther? There was no necessity to appre- 
hend Hunt at the meeting. He might 
have been arrested on the charge now 
preferred against him, without any dilfi- 
culty. In his opinion, if the magistrates 
conceived that such a meeting was illegal 
from the first, they had acted most indis- 
creetly in not preventing it. It was now 
distinctly known, that the Riot act was 
never read till the charge of the soldiers 
took place. Three persons were wounded 
by the advance of the cavalry before it 
was read. Mr. Hay’s statement put it 
beyond a doubt that it was not read till 
after the charge. One of the magistrates, 
a clergyman, Mr. Ethelstone declared 
that he read it; but he had not said, when 
or where—nor had he ventured to swear 
to the fact. He did not mean to say that 
the Riot act was not read at all; but he 
believed that the reading did not take 
place until after the yeomanry had begun 
their attack on the people. The noble 
lord had spoken of the attack on the mi- 
litary, and. the hon. member for Dover 
also stated, that such an attack was made. 
He (Mr. Bennet) did not believe it. 
Nadin, in his evidence, deposed, that he 
only knew of one stone being flung. Ano- 
ther witness, Mr. Entwisle, spoke of 
stones, brick-bats, and sticks being 
made use of; but he was not borne out 
hy the testimony of any other person, and 
he was contradicted by the testimony of 
most respectable merchants, who, out of 
euriosity, proceeded to the field where 
the meeting took place. He believed the 
real facts of the case were these—that 
after the persons on the hustings had 
been seized, the multitude was attacked, 
and the word was given by some person 
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or other whom he knew not, “ have 

their flags.” The constables then seize 
the flags, and the yeomanry made an 
irruption into the crowd, and committed 
the evil which was now so universally de. 
plored. That proceeding lamentable a 
it undoubtediy was, originated, he had 
no doubt, from a loss of temper on their 
parts, and an ignorance of the kind o 
enemy with whom they had to contend, 
This view of the subject received great 
illustration from a statement made by 
Nadin, in the evidence which he gave on 
the inquest at Oldham: he had there 
stated, that it never was in contemplation 
to allow the yeomanry to advance without 
the support of the dragoons; that no 
order was ever issued by their comman- 
dant, captain Birley, enjoining them to 
march; that owing to some impetuosity, 
which he pretended not to explain, they 
made a simultaneous rush forward; that 
immediately afterwards, they lost their 
head, and became ungovernable ; and that 
they became so from that want of com- 
mand over them, which regular troops 
never experienced.—The hon. member 
then observed, that after having made 
these remarks on this subject, he felt it 
necessary to say a few words more 
upon another, which had been mentioned 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
and his hon. friend who had preceded 
him—he meant the seditious and blasphe- 
mous publications which had been so much 
complained of. There was not aman in that 
House who felt greater abhorrence than 
he did of such publications; still he begged 
leave to say, that he had, while in Lanca- 
shire, been informed, that irreligious doc- 
trines were not prevalent among the lower 
orders of the community in that county; 
and that this information had been derived 
from many individuals who had taken a 
philanthropic interest in the union schools 
established there, and who had particu- 
larly inquired into the nature of the reli- 
gious works circulated among them. It 
was difficult, he allowed, to disprove the 
existence of irreligious principles; but if 
he might be allowed to judge of what the 
principles of the people were from the 
primers which were used by them in the 
education of their children, and which 
were now in his possession, he would say, 
that there were no books in the English 
language better calculated than they were 
to instruct youth in their moral and reli- 
gious duties. There was no union school 
in which the lessons did not commence 
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} with a hymn, a religious hymn, in which , 
the gospel was not regularly read, and in | 
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Indeed, the _— press had long teemed 
with the foulest ealumnies on this 


which a sermon was not regularly preach- head; and, what was still more worthy 


ed. Perhaps it would be interesting to— 


of reprobation, the authors of those ‘ca- 


the House to know something of the | lumnies knew them to be destitute of all 
origin of these union schools. Most of foundation, even at the very moment that 


them would be aware of the difficulty | 
which had once existed in getting the . 


they were committing them to paper.— 
There was likewise another subject on 


children of the poor to the Sunday- | which he was desirous of speaking, shortly. 


schools ; that difficulty had, however, soon 
abated, and the poor were made sensible 
of the benefits which accrued to them 
from education. Out of that conviction 
the union schools had arisen; they owed 
not their origin to the charitable endow- 
ments of the rich, but to the con-joint 
exertions and subscriptions of the poor ; 
and if the right hon. gentleman would 
either communicate to him in private, or 
would favour him in public with the name 
of the school in which this blasphemous 
primer was said to be taught, he would 
undertake to show him that his informa- 
tion was incorrect, on the testimony of the 
patrons and inspectors of the school, who, 
he had no doubt, would be able to satisfy 
both the House and the country that no 
such work had ever been taught, cither 
by their direction or with their knowledge. 
To the poor, indeed, religion was their 
best consolation ; as it taught them that 
there was another world beyond the pre- 
sent, in which they might expect to enjoy 
those benefits and blessings which were 
denied them here. He could show, that 
in no part of England was this consolation 
more strongly enjoyed than in the county 
palatine of Lancaster ; and that in no part 
of it was a religious feeling either more 
general or more warm than in the manu- 
facturing districts. He did not know 
whether what he had now stated would 
carry conviction to the mind of the right 
hon. gentleman ; but he would undertake 
to convince him in private, if he had not 
already convinced him on the subject; 
and therefore he trusted the House would 
give him credit for the assertion when he 
declared, that whatever mischief certain 
designing men might have intended to 
propagate by the dissemination of irreli- 
gious and blasphemous publications, the 
inhabitants of no county stood more clear 
than the inhabitants of Lancashire on the 
question of irreligion. It was requisite to 
state this fact thus publicly, because no- 
thing had inflicted so severe a wound 
upon the minds of the persons of whom 
he was then speaking, as the slanders 
which had been uttered on this subject. 


He felt it his duty to state, that it was 
his decided opinion that it was impossible 
to govern England in 1819 by the same 
means as it had been governed in 1719; 
neither was it any reason that the county 
should suffer bad government now, be- 
cause our ancestors had at that time, or 
formerly, suffered a worse. ‘There was a 
degree of intellect now in the country, 
which rendered it necessary that the 
House should look into the state of the 


| representation, and should examine whe- 


ther it was not expedient, from the more 
general diffusion of wealth and property, 
to give to wealth and property more 
weight in the representative system. 
From a contrast which had lately fallen 
under his view he had learned, that the 
county of Lancaster, with a population 
amounting to little short of a million in- 
habitants, sent fewer members to parlia- 
ment than those which were returned by 
five great families in Cornwall. This 
system could not be what it ought to be; 
and some alteration in it was absolutely 
necessary, if the government wished either 
to retain or recover the affections of the 
people. That alteration, however, ought 
not to be annual parliaments or universal 
suffrage; as such innovations would lead 
to anarchy one day, and to military des- 
potism the next. Still, though such was 
his opinion, he felt himself bound to re- 
commend te the House, if it wished to 
avoid civil dissention, if it wished to 
avoid that greatest of all evils, the shed- 
ding of English blood by English hands, 
to examine fairly and freely into the state 
of the representation, and to show the 
people that, theugh it would oppose all 
such innovations as would tend to subvert 
the constitution, it was quite alive to 
that greatest of all great questions—the 
propriety of giving to the people a better, 
a greater, and a more general control 
than they now possessed over parliament, 
by extending, to a certain degree, the 
power of suifrage [Hear!]—He could 
net conclude the remarks which he had 
to offer to their notice, without earnestly 
imploring them to pause before they de- 
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cided. No man could look at the pre- 
sent state of the country without alarm, 
and therefore it became doubly necessary 
that they should adhere to safe counsels. 
Nothing that looked like an empty display 
of power, nothing that resembled a wanton 
abuse of patronage, ought to be exhibited : 
above all should be avoided such measures 
as the dismissal of earl Fitzwilliam from 
the lieutenancy of the West Riding of the 
county of York; because that situation 
was not bestowed on that illustrious no- 
bleman as a mere honour or civic decora- 
tion, but as a pledge that, though he was 
employed by the Crown, he was still to 
remain the servant, the faithful servant 
of the people. Indeed, by adding great 
virtues to his great possessions, he was also 
calculated, in more ways than one, to be 
their natural leader.—The hon. member 
then went on to say, that he cordially 
supported the amendment which had been 
proposed, though he hardly understood 
how to tack it on to the address, since 
he disputed the facts, protested against 
the conclusions, and abhorred the reme- 
dies which were proposed in that docu- 
ment. Indeed, he did not understand 
how he could support any thing which he 
detested so cordially. What he wished 
to obtain at present was, union among all 
ranks and classes of the people; and 
therefore he could not support the ad- 
dress, as he considered it more calculated 
than any thing else which could be devised 
to spread disunion and contention among 
them [Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham said, he would 
not again have intruded on the notice of 
the House, had it not been for certain 
statements which had just fallen from the 
hon. gentleman who had preceded him ; 
and expressed a hope that the House 
would pardon him, if he transgressed a 
little beyond the limits of a mere expla- 
nation. He allowed that the hon. gentle- 
man had one advantage over him: he 
(Mr. B. Wilbraham) had not been at 
Manchester at all this year, whereas the 
hon. gentleman had been there for some 
weeks, 

Mr. Bennet—I was not there for 
twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham.—He knew, 
however, that the solicitor who had con- 
ducted the prosecution at Oldham had 
been frequently with the hon. member, 
and therefore that he was well acquainted 
with the evidence which had been given 
there. The hon. gentleman had applied 
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to him regarding some facts which were 
stated to have occurred before the grand 
jury: those facts he did not feel himself 
at liberty to communicate, from havin, 
been upon it. He would, however, rea 
to them one instance of falsehood, out of 
many, which had been communicated to 
him by a noble friend. The House would 
recollect the indictment which’ had been 
presented against Edward Tebbutt, by 
Elizabeth Farren, who had been hurt in 
consequence of having fallen into a cellar. 
After Pearson’s fishing advertisement for 
indictments, this woman had said she was 
cut by a man in large whiskers; whereas, 
Tebbutt never had large whiskers in the 
course of his life. 

Mr. Egerton said, that he should not be 
doing his duty to the magistrates of the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, if he did not declare, that they 
were as anxious as the House could be to 
have an inquiry instituted into their con- 
duct; at the same time he thought it right 
to say, that this was not the proper court 
in which to institute such an inquiry. If 
their conduct was in the 
poe court, and evidence regularly 
reard regarding it, he had no doubt but 
that they would come out of such investi- 
gation with the purest and most unsullied 
characters. The worthy member then 
detailed the proceedings of the magistracy 
of the two counties of Lancaster and 
Chester, previous to the 16th of August, 
as also the military array and tumultuous 
march of the reformers on that day; and 


argued, that if the magistrates had not| _ 


dispersed them in the manner they did, 
they would have incurred a most dreadful 
responsibility. He also urged, that all 
the injuries sustained on that day ought 
not to be attributed to the magistracy, 
because, whenever a panic was created 
among a large multitude, the rush to es- 
cape was always attended by dangerous 
consequences. 

Sir W. De Soniey said, that the 
best way in which he could characterise 
the dispersion of the meeting at Man- 
chester by the magistrates and yeomanry, 
was by calling it an illegal attack upon 
an unarmed multitude [Coughing.] 
He trusted that the House, upon so mo- 
mentous a question as the present, would 


support him, whilst he mentioned certain |. 


facts, which he pledged himself to be able 
to prove at the bar of the House. A 
venerable gentleman, a clergyman, had 
gone to the meeting out of curiosity and 
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a desire to see Hunt. He had waded 
through the crowd till he arrived at the 
rn and just as he got there, Hunt 
ascended them. Having satisfied his 
curiosity, he was departing, when he was 
induced to turn round, by hearing a body 
of cavalry advancing with great velocity. 
The yeomanry halted; a short address 
was made to them; and then a voice called 
on them to advance. Shortly afterwards 
he saw Hunt taken, the flags struck down, 
and the yeomanry turning their havoc 
upon their own countrymen and towns- 
men. He then endeavoured to make his 
escape as fast as his feeble limbs could 
carry him, by the street opposite to the 
hustings. When he got there, he found 
the soldiers posted across the street ; he 
asked them to let him pass; they refused, 
and forced him back to the field from 
which he had just escaped ; he went back 
in the expectation that he should imme- 
diately be cut down. When he got there, 
he recollected that he had a friend who 
lived on the spot ; to his house he directed 
his steps, and was fortunately seen by his 
friend whilst on the road. The door was 
opened to receive him, when a yeoman 
— him so eagerly, that he forced 
his horse up to the steps. From all this, 
he was of opinion, that inquiry was ne- 
cessary ; and he could not think that any 
gentleman in that House could bring 
himself to vote against the amendment. 
Was there one man in that House, was 
there one man without that House, who 
did not demand an investigation of mat- 
ters so deeply affecting the dearest in- 
terests of the nation? He would con- 
clude by seconding the amendment, which 
was essential to the defence of the rights 
of the Crown, of the people, and of the 
constitution, 

Lord Nugent observed, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had asserted that the 
meeting on the 16th of August was illegal. 
But, not satisfied with asserting the illega- 
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noble lord’s evidence was not admissible 
on the subject. It was not admissible in 
the first place, because it was not evidence 
in chief, but the remote testimony of con- 
sequential circumstances. It was not ad- 
missible in the second place, because the 
noble lord had made himself a party to the 
transaction in question, by giving his 
approbation, when that approbation could 
not be the result of investigation and in- 
quiry. Stress had been laid on the grand 
jury of Lancaster having thrown out the 
bills of indictment against the magistrates, 
as if the grand jury hac been trying the 
legality or illegality of the meeting. But 
no such thing had come under the consi- 
deration of the grand jury. They were 
called upon to inquire only into the 
grounds for putting certain individuals on 
their trial for a capital offence, he believed, 
under lord Ellenborough’s act. Could 
the noble lord suppose that the grand 
jury could, on such an occasion, have 
gone into all the circumstances of the 
meeting? But, granting that they had, 
and that they were of opinion that the 
meeting had been illegal, he begged to be 
allowed to say, that the unanimous decla- 
ration of another jury, upon evidence on 
both sides of the question before them— 
he meant the coroner’s jury—had pro- 
nounced the meeting to have been legal. 
The opinion of the latter jury was at least 
equal to that of the former on this ques- 
tion, admitting the former to have de- 
clared the meeting illegal. But supposing 
it demonstrable that the meeting had not 
been legal, even then, granting that, and 
granting that the Riot act had been read, 
audibly and sensibly to the audience, and 
granting further that one hour had 
elapsed after it was so read before the 
dispersion, still not one step was taken to- 
wards exculpating ministers for their 
hasty approval of those proceedings. The 
case before them was of the greatest im- 
portance. A meeting had been put down 


lity of the meeting, they had asserted that by the sword—a meeting assembled to 
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the explanation of one thing—why mili- 
tary force had been at all employed. And 
if military force was to be employed, why 
the Manchester yeomanry, the most im- 
proper of any, were employed? Useful 
as yeomanry corps might be, attached as 
he was to such means of defence, he 
must say that the yeomanry were the 
most improper that could be employed on 
this occasion. Many of them were under 
the influence and direction of prejudiced 
men; many were themselves masters, of- 
fended and irritated by their workmen ; 
all had feelings of affection or hatred to 
gratify. Here he would state a fact 
which he had from the most respectable 
authority—an authority which he pledged 
himself to produce at the bar of that 
House, if inquiry was granted; upon that 
authority he stated that rations of wine 
and brandy had been issued to these 
men before they were called upon to per- 
form this business. Such, indeed, had 
been the treatment received by the con- 
stables from the soldiery, that several of 
them assembled next day and broke their 
staves, declaring that they would no 
longer act under the magistrates. He did 
not mean to say that they, in doing so, 
were right, but he mentioned the circum- 
stance to show the feelings entertained of 
the conduct of the magistrates. He 
pledged himself to produce to the House 
his authority for this fact also, if an op- 
portunity should be given for doing so. 
Upon the fact, then, that many lives were 
lost by the sword, his Royal Highness was 
advised to give thanks to those whose 
swords those lives had been taken away. 
The House had been told that these cir- 
cumstances were not a fit matter of in- 
quiry by parliament—that the courts of 
law were open to the sufferers; but let 
the House recollect the quarter from 
which this statement came. Who was 
the great authority who now pointed to 
this resource?) Who was this ultima ratio 
juris? Why, it was the very authority 
who two years ago had introduced indem- 
nity bills for the purpose of preventing all 
legal redress! Let it be also recollected 
that when actions were brought against 
Jord Sidmouth and other magistrates, this 
high authority told them that juries were 
not the fit tribunal for such questions. 
Then they were to come to parliament 
with their complaints. The language of 
ministers then was—‘ these are not mat- 
tera to be decided in a court of law, that’ 
ig not the proper tribunal, come to parlia- 
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ment, there it is that you are to look for 
redress.” But what was their language 
now? “ You haye no right to discuss 
these matters in parliament, the courts of 
law are the proper tribunals to which to 
appeal!!” Thus, as it suited their conve- 
nience, ministers drew directly opposite 
conclusions from the same premises. But 
was this to be tolerated? Was there to be 
one law for the magistrates and another 
for the people? What did the address re~ 
commend? Was the liberty of the press 
to be limited? Were bills to be introduced 
to give magistrates indemnity for the past 
and security for the future? Was the 
Habeas Corpus Act again to be suspend- 
ed? He sincerely hoped that no attempt 
would be made to resort to any of those 
measures. Again, it had been urged that 
there was a spirit of blasphemy and irreli- 
gion widely disseminated through the 
country. Was this a fact? That there 
was a feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
country he admitted; but from what did 
it arise? Let them not mistake causes for 
effects. This spirit was created by mis- 
government. The people of this country 
were naturally of a religious, peaceable, 
und loyal disposition, and generally de- 
sirous to obey the laws. This had ever 
been their character. What was it that 
had changed their character? He was 
sorry to hear the hon. member for Bram- 
ber, on a former night, support with that 
eloquence which was so peculiar to him, 
the opinion that blasphemy and irreligion 
so generally prevailed. The hon. mem- 
ber’s religious horror seemed to have over- 
come the conviction of fact and evidence. 
But he hoped that, upon more deliberate 
consideration, the hon. member would 
suffer himself to be convinced of the pro- 
priety and justice of inquiring into the 
circumstances of the transactions in ques- 
tion. Let him look at the trial of that 
poor wretch who had stood charged with 
publishing blasphemy ; let him look at 
the effect of blasphemies on the crowd 
assembled in the court; let him recollect 


‘the thrill of horror which was excited 


among them ; let him recollect the instant 
verdict of guilty found against him, while 
no sympathy or regret was expressed by 
the spectators. Let the hon. member 
look at these things, and he would find in 
them no proof of the prevalence of sedi- 
tion and blasphemy. He admitted that 
in a few of the manufacturing districts 
there were some feelings of this kind en- 
tertained ; he also knew that there were 
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persons who for certain purposes pre- 
tended to do honour to the rotten bones 
of the infamous Paine. But how were 
these opinions to be met? Alas! not by 
chains, and dungeons, and bayonets. 
The remedy was, employment for the la- 
borious poor. Let ministers take mea- 
sures to revive our manufactures ; let them 
open commercial treaties with South 
America in the one hemisphere, or oblige 
our faithful ally on the other to open her 
ports to our trade. He congratulated 
the House on having assembled so early ; 
but in order to be of use, they must meet 
the difficulties fairly which pressed upon 
them. They must look the situation of 
the country inthe face, and induce minis- 
ters to do the same. Let ministers look 
fairly at the situation which they had 
themselves occasioned. Their measures 
had given rise to principles, and called 
forth characters, previously unknown in 
this country. Let them now look at 
those principles and characters which 
their misgovernment had brought into 
action. Let them look at the poor meet- 
ing to petition for objects which, if grant- 
ed, would soon present the image of ruin 
to the country and to themselves. But 
they must also look to the causes of these 
evils. Let them find confidence to say, 
and let them find an audience to believe, 
that these things were owing to the sedi- 
tion and turbulence of such men as lord 
Fitzwilliam. ‘They had been told that 
this subject did not belong to that House. 
It did, however, most evidently belong to 
the very question now before them; for 
that noble earl had been dismissed for pe- 
titioning for the very same inquiry, the 
expediency of which was now under dis- 
cussion. To say one word upon the cha- 
racter of that illustrious person was indeed 
unnecessary. But when they saw a no- 
bleman dismissed whose whole life formed 
the basis of his popularity, and dismissed 
for an act deserving thanks from his so- 
vereign and his country, it was impossible 
not to view the occurrence as an indica- 
tion of the character of the transactions 
at Manchester, and of the intentions of 
ministers. When ministers attempted to 
degrade lord Fitzwilliam for expressing 
old English jealousy of military attacks 
on the people, they degraded only them- 
selves. Let the House consider the pur- 
pose for which they met. If they sepa- 
rated without inquiry, they might give 
rise to violence and bloodshed, which 
every member of that House must depre- 
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cate. Let it not go forth to the publie, 
that a number of persons were killed, that 
his majesty’s ministers issued thanks to 
those who had killed them, and came to 
that House and desired the House to 
make itself a party to screening them ; 
and that the House consented to suppress 
inquiry for that purpose. 

Mr. Warren remarked, that the hon. 
members on the other side had set out by 
admitting the illegality of the meeting on 
the 16th of August, but having slept upon 
the matter, they now came down with a 
retraction of that admission. Notwith- 
standing this, however, he had no doubt 
but he should satisfy the House of the 
illegality of that meeting. Indeed, if any 
doubt were entertained on that point, the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
member was calculated to remove it, not- 
withstanding that that speech was spoken 
of by another hon. and learned gentle- 
man as special pleading. The hon. gen- 
tleman who had opened the debate to- 
night said, Where is the law? Where is 
the statute by which a meeting of the 
description of the 16th is declared ille- 
gal?—There was certainly no statute, if 
that was any satisfaction to the hon. gen- 
tleman ; but his right hon. and learned 
friend had argued, that the meeting was 
illegal on the principles of the common 
law. But he wished to call to the recol- 
lection of the hon. gentleman, that letter 
which was written by Mr. Hunt, the head 
of the radicals—that itinerant orator, that 
mountebank, as the right hon. gentleman 
opposite had properly called him, before 
the meeting of the 16th. At Coventry, 
in his way to Lancashire, he wrote a let- 
ter, in which he asserted that it was ne- 
cessary to make a demonstration of phy- 
sical force. If the hon. gentleman knew 
that on the 9th it was intended to adda 
representative to the House from a bo- 
rough, which now sent none—was that 
legal? Even the persons intending to as- 
semble, themselves shrunk from that at- 
tempt; and on the 16th, the professed 
object for which the meeting was called, 
was conceived in different terms. But 
would any man say, that the subject dis- 
cussed on the 16th was different from 
that proposed to be taken on the 9th? 
Was any man blind enough to say, that 
the same object which was proposed to be 
discussed on the 9th, was not in reality 
discussed on the 16th? With respect to the 
meeting on the 16th, it could not be de- 
nied but that on that day several thousand 
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persons were assembled —some said 70,000 
in all—in Manchester, with Mr. Hunt at 
the head of them, and that they marched 
in a sort of military array—that some of 
the persons who assembled at that meet- 
ing had been trained before. Let them 
consider next what the banners were. 
One of them had a female figure on it 
with a bloody dagger in her hand—that 
was necessarily connected with an altera- 
tion of the law. Another bad on it an 
inscription of «* Equal Representation or 
Death.” Now he would ask any hon. 
member, if Mr. Hunt had said to the 
meeting, we will endeavour by every 
means in our power to obtain an equal 
representation, even if we should be put 
to death in making the attempt, would 
not that have been a seditious speech ? 
But what was the difference between a 
sentiment of this kind in the mouth of a 
speaker or ona banner? What was the 
difference between words uttered in a 
specch at a meeting, and words emblemed 
on the banner under which the people 
met? The meeting was clearly an illegal 
meeting. Then were the magistrates jus- 
tified in the course which they pursued? 
On the statement of circumstances calcu- 
lated to excite alarm made to them on 
oath, they issued a warrant to arrest Mr. 
Hunt. So far, at least, the magistrates 
had conducted themselves with prudence 
and propriety. The next question was, 
as the meeting was illegal, in what 
manner it was to be dispersed? If 
the meeting was illegal, as he con- 
ceived it was, it became the duty of the 
magistrates to disperse it. The magis- 


trates had two different steps to take—one | 


was, to arrest Mr. Hunt; another, to dis- 
perse the meeting. Then came the ques- 
tion, whether the manner of the dispersion 
was such as to be justified by the circum- 
stances which then occurred, or not? 
And here he contended, that the House 
was not the proper place for an inquiry 
into this part of the subject, as the 
courts of law were open. This was 
a matter to be determined by judges and 
juries, and not to be inquired into at 
the bar of the House. An hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, that the ma- 
gistrates might have acted in such a way 
as to call for an inquiry into their conduct 
at the bar of the House, though the 
wrong done by them might not be such 
as could be taken cognizance of by courts 
of law. But would any member say, that 
any thing could be an offence here which 
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was not an offence at common law? If 
oe: ow entered on, and it should ap~ 
pear that criminality attached to the ma~ 
gistrates, what would be the result? The 
House must order them to be prosecuted. 
And thus, after all the evidence taken at 
the bar of the House, they must be sent 
back to the tribunal, out of the hands of 
which the inquiry was taken. The deci- 
sion of the grand jury on the bills sent up 
to them was, so far, a proof that the ma- 
gistrates were innocent. It had been 
asked, how it happened that the attorney- 
general had been able to have a variety of 
bills found against a variety of persons, 
while Mr. Hunt was not able to succeed 
in the same object? It had been sug- 
gested, that it was because this individual 
had not property sufficient to enable him 
to prosecute, now, the very attempt al- 
ready made by Mr. Hunt showed that 
that there was money somewhere to 
enable him to carry on the prosecution if 
necessary. One attorney, or more had 
been employed; so that it would not 
appear that there was any want of money 
to carry proceedings on, if they had been 
thought likely to succeed. ‘The inference 
was, as no steps had been taken, that the 
magistrates were innocent. This was a 
prima facie case in favour of the magis- 
trates. Was it to be laid down as a rule, 
that whenever, by any accident, a loss of 
life or limb took place, the House were 
called on to interfere? A right hon. 
gentleman, who spoke very early in the 
debate, had said, that the House was in 
such a situation from the state of the re- 
presentation, that it had lost the confi- 
dence of the country, and that very little 
regard was paid to its decisions; and yet, 
in the very same breath in which he said 
the country reposed no confidence in the 
House, did he propose to bring forward 
this inquiry. Such was the consistency of 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Philipssaid, that if he comprehended 
correctly the purport of the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, that hon. and learned gentleman 
had certainly misunderstood his hon. 
friend. It did not follow, from the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s own showing even, 
that the conduct of the magistrates of 
Manchester was justifiable ; because, ad- 
mitting that the meeting of the 16th of 
August was an illegal meeting, it did not 
necessarily result that it was a riotous 
one; for although in his own view of the 
law, a riotous meeting was therefore an 
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illegal one, yet it was not thence to be in- 
ferred, as matter of course, that if illegal, 
it must be riotous. Admitting even that 
the meeting was illegal, did the magis- 
trates exercise a sound discretion in pro- 
ceeding as they did with that meeting; he 
felt a great delicacy in delivering any opi- 
nion on the conduct of the magistrates of 
Manchester, because he was aware, that 
the conduct of the people at Manchester 
and its vicinity, some time previous to the 
meeting of the 16th was such as to excite 
a very general, and, as he thought, a very 
well-founded. alarm. The moment he 
was informed of the drillings, and other 
transactions carrying on in Lancashire, he 
was convinced that they were of a cha- 
racter incompatible with good order and 
tranquillity; and he had no hesitation in 
now declaring his belief, that never was 
there a time at which it was more impor- 
tant to the real welfare of the country, 
that the civil authorities should be pro- 
tected, supported, and upheld; and 
that under the difficult circumstances in 
which they were placed, the magistrates 
should proceed in such a manner as to 
command the approbation of all respect- 
able men. He had up to this time cauti- 
ously avoided doing or saying any thing 
respecting the proceedings of the 16th, 
least they might be considered to pledge 
him to do or say any thing on the sub- 
ject; for he conceived that he had an 
important duty to discharge in that 
House, and that he ought not to do any 
thing which might have a tendency to 
bias him on the subject, or which might 
eperate as an obstacle in the way of his 
obtaining from individuals a communica- 
tion of such facts as they might be able 
to give him. In comparing the informa- 
tion which ke had received upon the sub- 
ject—with the papers before the House— 
he did not mean to state the thing more 
positively—but there did appear to him 
to be such differences as authorized in- 
quiry. He had his views of the facts; 
but without stating what they were, he 
might be allowed to observe, that it ap- 
— to him, the noble lord who had 
spoken in an early part of the evenin 

must have been 
In what the noble lord had said he seemed 
to have detracted very much from the 
value of the thanks which had been given 
to the magistrates. Now, he found it 
stated on the one hand, that the warrants 
could not be executed without the assist- 
ance of the military power; and om the 
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other, that an avenue was preserved from 
the House where the magistrates assem- 
bled, up to, or very nearly up to, the 
hustings upon which the parties were 
stationed. This appeared from Mr. Hay’s 
letter. It had never been clearly ex- 
plained what was the motive upon which 
the magistrates had acted in that case. It 
would have been surely advisable, before 
the military aid was called in, to have 
tried whether, by means of this avenue, 
the warrants, as had been stated to be the 
fact, could not have been executed by the 
civil power alone. It had never been as- 
serted, that in the first instance an at- 
tempt was made to execute the warrants, 
without the military, and that such at- 
tempt failed. It had been asserted, that 
the persons who were near the hustings 
were locked arm in arm, and that it was 
on that account impossible to approach 
the hustings. On the other hand it had 
been said, that the persons in question 
were locked arm in arm to preserve a 
space open to the hustings. But whatever 
was the fact, it would at least have been 
adviseable to see whether the warrant 
could not be executed by the civil power 
alone, before calling in the military: An- 
other assertion which had been made was, 
that the yeomanry, in their attempt to 
seize Mr. Hunt, were assaulted and re- 
sisted. It was asserted on the other side, 
that no resistance was made by any part 
of the meeting, at least until after the 
advance of the yeomanry to the hustings. 
Persons who went there merely to make 
their own observations, not one of whom 
approved of the meeting, but even disap~ 
proved of it as much as he himself did, 
and were friendly to ministers, did assure 
him that not a single stone was thrown in 
the advance of the yeomanry to the hust~ 
ings. This was a fact of infinite import- 
ance. What, he would ask, was to have 
prevented the civil power, when there was 
HO opposition to the advance of the yeo- 
manry to the hustings? The noble lord 
had said, that the magistrates read the 
proclamation in the Riot act three times 
over, in order that the persons on the 
ground might be aware that the meeting 
was illegal. It was really most unfortu- 
nate, however, that the poor people as- 
sembled at the meeting were not at all 
aware of any such proclamation having 
been made. One poor man who went 
there for the protection of his own pro- 
perty which happeued to be situated in a 
adjoining the house im 
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which the magistrates were, had teld him 
that he was on the ground from eleven 
o’clock till the meeting was over, and yet 
he had never heard the Riot act read— 
that no one near him had ever heard it 
read—and he had never seen any one 
who heard it read. The noble lord had 
said the magistrates had no intention to 
disperse the meeting in the manner it 
was dispersed. Was it not, then, most 
unfortunate, if the Riot act was read to 
give notice that the meeting was illegal, 
and that it would be dispersed unless 
the people retired quietly from the 
ground without delay, that the notice 
was given in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the possibility of its being heard ? 
Mr. Hay’s letter made it extremel 

doubtful when the Riot act was read, 
whether it was read before the advance 
of the military, or during that advance, 
or after it. It contained no correct in- 
formation as to the time when the Riot 
act was actually read. He really could 
apply no particular meaning to the letter 
—it was impossible for him to judge, 
either what time the Riot act was read, or 
what time the resistance on the part of 
the people began. On this subject, 
therefore, it was impossible for him to 
form a judgment without farther facts— 
and he therefore conceived that an inquiry 
into the case became necessary. It did 
aa to him that an inquiry by the 
House of Commons was the only manner 
in which the popular irritation which now 
existed could be allayed ; or justice done 
in the matter. The situation in which 
the magistrates had been placed was cer- 
tainly extremely arduous, and he should 
be extremely rejoiced to find from the 
result of such an inquiry, that they had 
exercised that sound discretion which 
every one would wish they might prove 
to have done. He considered that the 
House would not perform the duty they 
owed to themselves and to the country, if 
they did not direct such an investigation 
to be instituted; and he called upon them 
to remember what had been said upon 
that point by a well-known, able, and 
luminous writer, the power of whose ora- 
tory had often been felt within those 
walls: ‘ A vigilant and jealous eye over 
executory and judicial magistracy; an 
anxious care of public money, an open- 
ness approaching towards facility to pub- 
lic complaint: these seem to be the true, 
characteristics of a House of Commons. 
But an addressing House of Commons and 
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& petitioning nation; A House of Com- 
mons full of confidence, when the nation 
is plunged in — soveeeeee WhO, in all 
disputes between the people and adminis~ 
tration, presume against the people; who 
punish dude disorders, but refuse even to 
inquire into the provocations to them— 
this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of 
things in such a constitution.” He really 
could see no danger from an inquiry. At 
all events an inquiry could not throw the 
public mind into a more alarming state 
than that in which it was. The working 
people had been taught to believe that 
their condition would be benefitted by that 
species of reform which they supported, 
and they were, therefore, disposed to do all 
they could to promote it. They were zea- 
lous, he granted, in furthering the object 
they had in view. Therewere indeed, some 
who might endeavour to increase the ex- 
citing discontent, for the purpose of push- 
ing the poor people on to objects which 
they did not contemplate; but though 
there might be individuals who had such 
mischievous intentions, he could not be- 
lieve that the many thousands who advo- 
cated parliamentary reform, were not sin- 
cere in their objects. In the manufactur- 
ing districts, a great and most lamentable 
change had taken place. The people, 
from receiving high wages had come to 
receive low wages. If their condition was 
the same as it formerly was, the House 
would have heard nothing of this discon- 
tent. But they must not deceive them- 
selves—the real difficulty they had to con- 
tend with was the severity of taxation, 
operating on all classes, but most on the 
lower classes. Low as wages were in 
England, they were still lower on the 
continent ; but then on the continent pro- 
visions were cheaper. This was the diffi- 
culty. But what was the remedy ? It was 
not easy, he confessed, to find one. But 
at all events every retrenchment which 
was practicable ought to be made. Even 
when the retrenchment was comparatively 
of a trifling amount, yet for the sake of 
principle, it ought to be made. But he 
was sorry to say, that even the most 
trifling savings, were always opposed, 
however frivolous the grounds on which 
such opposition was made. Nothing 
tended more to spread discontent among 
the people than this disposition on the 
part of government. He did really be- 
lieve, that in the manufacturing districts 
it was almost universally supposed, that 
nothing but plunder and the grossest pe- 
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culation were going forward. This was a 
gross infatuation, he was ready to allow, 
but still it was believed; and he thought 
that the House of Commons were called 
upon to show by their conduct that they 
were entitled to the confidence of the 
country. The House of Commons, by 
their conduct on one important subject, 
might regain that confidence, he meant, 
by agreeing to that reform which was now 
80 peer: 2 desired. He knew he was 
delivering a very unpopular doctrine. But 
if it was not popular in the House, it was 
very popular out of it, not merely with the 
lower classes, but he believed with an in- 
finite majority of the middling classes 
throughout the country; and in all our 
difficulties we must rely on the exertions 
of the middling. classes. He believed an 
infinite majority of the middling classes 
were for a moderate and temperate con- 
stitutional reform. And why should par- 
liament be unwilling to consent to such a 
reform? Why should not the representa- 
tion be suited to the varying circumstances 
of the country? It would certainly be a 
most wonderful circumstance if they had 
had the good luck to hit upon that repre- 
sentation which would not admit a possi- 
bility of advantageous change. We our- 
selves had witnessed a very important 
change in the representation of Ireland, 
which had become more popular, without 
any bad effect having resulted from it. 
What great mischief could arise if Scot- 
land were gratified—if an attempt were 
made to improve its representation—if 
that could be called representation which 
was not representation ? What great harm 
could happen if the representation of 
some of the notoriously corrupt and trad- 
ing boroughs were transferred to Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and some other 
places? He believed, if a serious attempt 
at this sort of constitutional amendment 
were made, it would do more to put down 
the evil disposition which he was sorry to 
— exist in some districts, than 6 
other course which could be adopted. It 
had been wisely said, that the bulk of 
mankind were little curious about any 
theories when they were happy, and that 
it was a sure proof of a misconduct on the 
part of those who governed them, when a 
whole people were discontented. The 
advice which the noble marquis who spoke 
last night, gave the House, and which was 
worthy of the noble family to which he 


belonged, was most judicious, and every. 


way deserving of their attention. 
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The Solicitor General confessed, that 
the course of observations which had been 
pursued by the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury, appeared to him to afford a practi- 
cal illustration of the mischief of indulging 
in comments on the proceedings at Man- 
chester. There was a judicial proceeding 
at this moment depending before the 
coroner, which might affect the lives of 
the individuals, against whom it was di- 
rected. That proceeding had been ad- 
journed at a certain stage, evidence hav- 
ing been heard on the one side, and par- 
tially only on the other, in consequence of 
most unjustifiable conduct on the part of 
some persons, tending to pervert the due 
course of justice. It was a proceeding 
which had been for a time deferred. 
While, however, it was yet pending, pos- 
sessing as it did so grave a character, an 
hon. member had thought himself justified 
in bringing before thatdiiouse, and through 
the House before the public, a part only 
of such evidence, coupled with inflamma- 
tory statements, tending to defeat the 
ends of justice in a manner almost un- 
precedented. The whole system of pro- 
ceeding adopted by honourable gentlemen 
on this occasion was most extraordinary. 
He felt a great satisfaction at the tone and 
temper adopted by the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, with respect to 
the character of the meeting of the 16th, 
in the course of the debate of last night. 
For three long months the country had 
been told, in every form in which it could 
be told, that that was a peaceful and legal 
meeting; and that the magistrates were 
not justified in interfering with it. He 
felt, therefore, grateful for the observa- 
tions of yesterday, by the gentlemen on 
the other side, beginning with the right 
hon. gentleman who opened the debate, 
in which it was implied at least that the 
meeting was illegal [Mr. Tierney here 
said across the table, ‘I never said any 
thing of the kind.”]—He had not said 
that the right hon. gentleman stated the 
meeting was illegal ; but, from the course 
of observations pursued, it was quite clear, 
as he thought, what was passing in his 
mind on the subject. The hon. gentle- 
man who succeeded him had not stated 
that it possessed a legal character. Of 
how much consequence would it have 
been to their argument, if they had stated 
it was a legal meeting. When, therefore, 
they did not take that course, it was a fair 
presumption, they considered the meeting 
illegal. But an hon. and learned friend 
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admitted, in the most distinct and unqua- 
Jified manner, that the meeting was not of 
an illegal character—he had not only al- 
Jowed, in the outset of his speech, but 
afterwards, in the most unqualified terms, 
in the course of it, that it was an illegal 
meeting. 

Mr. Scarlett rose to order. He ap- 
pealed to the chair whether, after the ex- 
planation which he had given last night in 
consequence of what he supposed an invo- 
luntary misunderstanding of what he said, 
any hon. member was justified in repeat- 
ing the misrepresentation. 

r. Bankes said, that the interruption 
svas irregular on the part of the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman. It certainly was not 
competent to any member to interrupt 
another member while speaking (though 
at was sometimessdone by permission of 
the member spealting), in order to explain 
any misrepresentation, but it was compe- 
tent afterwards to rise and give the ex- 
planation. 

The Specker concurred in his opinion. 
iffor convenience, or by courtesy, an op- 
portunity was allowed a member to cor- 
rect any misunderstanding of a member 
addressing the House, this was to be 
thankfully received ; but though it was an 
ordinary courtesy of the House to allow a 
mis-statement or misapprehension to be 
instantly corrected, as often saving time 
and further misapprehension, this could 
= be demanded as a right by any mem- 

er. 

The Solicitor-General continued, if his 
hon. and learned friend had waited for the 
Sequence of his assertion, he would have 
endeavoured to show that his hon. and 
learned friend was not warranted in the 
premises he had assumed. He had as- 
sumed that the meeting was not illegal on 
the statement of the noble lord. He would 
recall to the memory of his hon. and 
learned friend what that statement re- 
ferred to. The facts mentioned by the 
noble lord all related to the events which 
had occurred after the meeting had as- 
sembled. His hon. and learned friend 
had thrown out an argument of an extra- 
ordinary character, viz. that an impres- 
sion had gone abroad that the ministers 
were determined to put down meetings 
for redress of grievances by force of arms, 
and he had hinted that the legal advisers 
of the Crown might have been the cause 
of this determination. What did his hon. 
and learned friend find in the character of 
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of his had not been so guarded—he had | 


the legal advisers of the Crown to coun- 
tenance such an idea? He felt himself 
bound not to let such an insinuation pass 
without repelling it. It had hitherto beea 
the policy of the gentlemen on the other 
side to pass lightly over the question of 
the legality of the meeting of the 16th, to 
create an erroneous impression, that the 
magistrates without sufficient warrant 
“ let loose,’ as the phrase was, the mili- 
tary on the people. It was impossible to 
judge the magistrates fairly without exa- 
mining the character of that meeting. 
That it was an illegal meeting alone might 
not be deemed sufficient by the House to 
warrant the proceedings which had taken 
place; but to him it was completely evi- 
dent that the character of the meeting 
was almost treasonable, and that the ma- 
gistrates were not only justified, but that 
they would have been guilty of a com- 
plete dereliction of their duty if they had 
taken a course different from that which 
they had. As other parts of the argu- 
ment had been exhausted, he should refer 
briefly to the facts on which his inference 
was founded that the meeting was illegal. 
He should go back to the time of the pro- 
rogation of parliament. ‘The moment the 
parliament was prorogued, the reformers 
commenced their operations. This he 
asserted, not from private information, 
but from the acts and documents of the 
reformers themselves. No sooner had 
that event taken place, but meetings were 
held, most alarming in their numbers and 
the nature of their proceedings. The 
avowed object of them was reform, on 
the principle of annual parliaments, uni- 
versal suttrage and vote by ballot; in 
other words, the overthrow of the consti- 
tution. The meetings were conducted by 
persons who made a trade of attending 
them; by persons holding the most in- 
flammatory and seditious language— 
« The parliament had forfeited its claim 
to obedience—the prince had forfeited 
his claim toallegiance—Charlesand James 
had been, one beheaded, the other exiled, 
and the present sovereign must meet with 
the fateof one orother ;"—this was the lan- 
guage used, not on one, but onevery occa- 
| sion, and it was promulgated and enforced 
in publications, ina —_ form, circulated 
with an activity, of which the House 
could have no conception. The over- 
throw of the government by physical 
force was over and over avowed as a le- 
gitimate object. Another formidable 
engine was found in the union societies, 
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who corresponded with one another, and 
acted in concert, than which nothing could 
be imagined more dangerous to a state. 
This was the state of affairs at the begin- 
ning of August, and it was then that a 
meeting was planned in order to use their 
own language, to make a display of their 
force, and to overawe their adversaries. 
In judging of the character of a transac- 
tion, it was of use to look to that of the 
actors. An individual was sent for, who 
had no connexion with the county of 
Lancaster, Mr. Hunt. To show that the 
meeting had not merely an illegal, but a 
traitorous character, they should look to 
the conduct of this person. Hunt was 
the person who had presided at a meeting 
held in July, in Smithfield, in which reso- 
lutions were passed, that the parliament 
was not entitled to the obedience of the 
country, that after a certain time the laws 
should not be obeyed, and that the na- 
tional debt “ impudently so called,” was 
not binding on the nation. It had been 
argued that the law officers had not been 
mindful of their duty, in allowing such 
resolutions to pass unnoticed. The law 
officers had not been negligent, they had 
endeavoured to obtain evidence, to con- 
nect the resolutions with the principal 
actors, in order to proceed by criminal 
information ; but it was only on the eve 
of the 16th of August, that they had ob- 
tained that evidence, and it was only on 
account of the events of that day, which 
seemed to be on a greater scale, that 
the prosecution was given up. This was 
the person who was selected to preside at 
that meeting. Another person of the 
name of Harrison was present at that 
meeting, of whom the public had heard 
much. It had been thrown out, that this 
person bud been allowed to retire from 
Stockport, that the warrant against him 
might be executed at the meeting in Lon- 
don. This was not correct. He ab- 
sconded, and the officers who followed 
him first found him on the hustings at the 
Smithfield meeting. This Mr. Harrison, 
the day before the 16th August, was 
haranguing the people at Stockport, who 
intended to be present at the meeting, 
and insisted that parliament ought not to 
be obeyed. Another individual was pre- 
sent whom they had heard of, Mr, John~ 
son; he was not present at Smithfield, 
but he had sent a letter to that meeting, 
in which he declared, that he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and vote 
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by ballot, and that the reformers in the 
North were in ecstacy at being joined by 
their brethren in the South. Another in- 
dividual was Mr. Carlile, to whom he 
would not allude merely on account of 
the offences of which he had been found 
guilty. This individual had a shop in the 
metropolis, on which had been inscribed 
Office for the Sale of Republican and 
Deistical Works. He conducted also a 
paper called the Republican. He knew 
not whether it had met the observation of 
gentlemen in that House; for it was the 
peculiar evil of these cheap publications, 
that while they found a circulation among 
the classes most exposed to their noxious 
influence, they had no circulation amo 
those whose information might enable 
them to expose and counteract them. 
this publication he had poured forth his 
sentiments profusely‘ We had a mock 
king, and a mock parliament—it was now 
time to take up arms to play the man.”— 
These were no unfavourable samples, they 
were rather tame and insipid compared 
with the general character of the work. 
There was a letter addressed particularly 
to the soldiery, in which he told them they 
were bound to obey the king, “ but nota 
boroughmongering faction,’ for that was 
the name which this writer gave to a fac- 
tion which was supposed to rule over this 
House, but under that name he included 
all legal authorities. Such were the per- 
sons who were invited to attend a meeting 
called under these circumstances. Ano- 
ther fact to show the character of the 
meeting, was, that persons for weeks pre- 
viously, had assembled in the night, and 
in retired places, 5 or 6,000 at a time, to 
learn the military exercise. This fact 
was at first doubted, and it was asserted 
to be only a fiction of government for 
their own purposes; but the matter was 
placed beyond controversy by the evi- - 
dence of persons who had witnessed, and 
who were severely ill-used for having 
come to view those drillings. The asser- 
tion of Hunt with respect to those meet- 
ings was, that the men were — « play- 
ing at soldiers ;” that they ha nothing 
else to do, and resorted to this practice 
for amusement; but it was most im- 
portant to consider, that a great many of 
the persons so engaged were men who 
had served in the line or in the local or 
general militia, and that they went through 
their exercises as well as the most dis- 
pag troops. From the papers on the 
e, however, it would appear that mere 
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amusement was not the object they had 
in view, for it was proved that they in- 
tended to resist the soldiers on the 16th 
of August. On the morning of that day 
most of the shops in Manchester were 
shut, and at an early hour large columns 
of men were seen with music and flags 
(of which he would speak presently), 
marching to the town in different direc- 
tions—not arm in arm, for the sake of 
order, as had been asserted, but in regular 
military array, commanded by officers, and 
obeying their orders with all the regu- 
larity of disciplined soldiers. They did 
not proceed immediately to the hustings ; 
that would not have answered their ob- 
ject ; but marched through various parts 
of the town, taking their station at par- 
ticular points, and waiting the arrival of 
more troops. Now, he would assert, that 
if any number of men assembled, so as to 
excite terror in the minds of peaceable 
subjects, such an assembly was in point 
of law illegal, and in fact a riot. There 
were many authorities which he might 
cite for this opinion, but he would only 
mention one. It was that of a great 
lawyer and distinguished judge: he meant 
lord Holt—a man who had been pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as a friend to the li- 
berties of the people. He trusted the 
House would bear this opinion in mind, 
and referring it to the meeting which took 
place on the 16th, they would find it 
exactly applicable to the character of that 
meeting. The meeting assembled as he 
had described, was arrayed under banners; 
one was inscribed ‘ Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments and Election by 
Ballot ;” that is to say, an overthrow of 
the constitution. This was the object; 
the means were explained by other 
banners :—“ Let us die like men, and 
not be sold like slaves ;” “ Equal Repre- 
sentation or Death.”? The evident mean- 
ing of the whole united was, that they 
would have no compromise; that they 
would have equal representation at the 
hazard of their lives. Could any one 
doubt that such inscriptions, sanctioned 
as they must have been, by the immense 
assemblage before whom they were car- 
ried, were calculated to strike terror into 
all peaceable subjects? The magistrates, 
then, had no discretion on the subject ; 
they were bound both by common and 
by statute law to disperse such a meeting. 
The civil power was called out, and a 
military force stationed to aid them if 
necessary: for as lord Holt said, in the 
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opinion on this subject to which he had 
alluded, ‘“« Who can moderate the event ? 
who can foresee the result?” Yet the 
magistrates acted with a caution ap- 
proaching to timidity. They had on that 
day received communications as to the 
nature and object of the meeting, from 
several of the most respectable inhabitants 
of the town; and on these they had 
granted the warrant to apprehend the 
parties. He had heard it said, “ Why 
arrest them then? Why not wait till the 
meeting was over? To this he would 
say, Why should they have waited? 

ere they to have waited till the speeches 
of the several orators had produced their 
effect on the surrounding crowds? Why 
wait until the mischief had broken out? 
If they had done so, and violent disorders 
had ensued, what would have been said 
on the other side? Why, that there had 
been aneglect of duty, and we should 
have heard of the expediency of filing 
criminal informations for that neglect. 
What had been the consequence in the 
riots in 1780, when the magistrates had 
been so neglectful of their duty? What 
was the case three years ago in Spa-fields. 
The orators were allowed to assemble ; 
they did so, and one of them jumped from 
the hustings, called upon the multitude 
to follow him, and the result was that 
the metropolis was thrown into alarm and 
confusion for four or five hours. But it 
was said, why not try the civil power? 
He answered, that there were many things 
which it was not necessary to try, because 
it was evident they could not succeed. 
Nadin the officer declared that it was 
impossible to execute the warrant without 
the assistance of the military. The men 
were united six decp about the hustings. 
The hustings had originally been placed 
in a different part of the field, and a dou- 
ble line of special constables was opened 
to it, but this did not suit the purpose of 
the directors of the meeting ; the hustings 
were removed, and this cordon was form- 
ed round it to cut off communication.— 
The yeomanry troops, before they had 
attempted to strike a blow, were attacked 
by the crowd with stones and brickbats, 
some of them unhorsed and their horses 
thrown. At this time the 15th hussars 
came on the ground, and colonel Dal- 
rymple was requested to send some assist- 
ance to rescue the yeomanry. Here was 
a riot created in resistance to a warrant. 
It had been said, that excess had been 
committed. Why, if it had, were the 
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magistrates to be blamed? ‘They had not 
ordered such excess; and if it was said 
to have been committed by the soldiers, 
was there not a coroner’s inquest sitting, 
to inquire into the charges against these 
sodieirs? The grand jury had, it was 
said, thrown out some bills preferred 
against those soldiers; was not that a 
prima facie case in their favour? What- 
ever the events of the 16th of August 
were, no inference could be drawn from 
it, as to the inclination of the ministers 
to suppress meetings by force, for except 
that a meeting was to take place, they 
had no previous knowledge of the ar- 
rangements of that day. Whatever the 
magistrates did, was done by their own 
authority, with a view to guard against 
the mischiefs which were apprehended 
from the meeting. 

Mr. Scarlett, in explanation, denied 
having ever said, or meant to say, that 
his hon. and learned friend, the solicitor- 
general, or his hon. and learned colleague, 
had advised his majesty’s ministers to re- 
sort to military force against the people. 
From all he had known of his hon. and 
learned friend, he believed him incapable of 
such conduct, unless, indeed, his opinions 
had lately undergone a very material 
alteration. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, it was not his 
intention to trespass long on the indul- 
gence of the House; at the same time, he 
should feel himself guilty of a dereliction 
of his duty as a member of that House, 
if he did not accept the invitation which 
had been thrown out, and speak his mind 
freely and plainly on the very critical cir- 
cumstances in which, it was admitted on 
all hands, the country was at present 
placed. With respect to the causes of 
the difficulties and the dangers of the 
country, he differed in opinion from many 
of the hon. gentlemen who had preceded 
him. The causes were now too obvious 
to escape the observation of any enlight- 
ened person not interested in that system 
of wasteful expenditure which had brought 
upon the country an amount of taxation 
which it was not able to bear, and to 
which some gentlemen ascribed that dis- 
affection which was said to prevail in the 
country—a disaffection which, if it really 
existed (and he denied its existence to 
the extent alleged), must be remedied b 
measures very different from those whic 
were likely to be now proposed. In cases 
of rooted evil like this, wise men would 
looked to the cause, while ignorant men 
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would resort, not toa correction of the 
cause, but to palliatives which were ulti- 
mately productive of a greater evil than 
that which they were intended to dimi- 
nish. A great many strange assertions 
had been made in the course of the de- 
bate, some which would formerly have 
been deemed inconsistent with constitu- 
tional doctrines; some which even, when 
he was first a member of that House, 
would not have been hazarded, or if 
hazarded, would have been received with a 
disapprobation, that would have prevented 
repetition. There had been so many 
contradictory statements of facts, so many 
contradictory modes of argument, on the 
question before the House, that the 
necessity of inquiry was sufficiently proved 
by those who opposed it. Among the 
reasoners upon the subject, there had 
been two, whose arguments might be 
classed together, the hon. and learned 
gentleman who last spoke and his hon. 
and learned friend, if he would now per- 
mit him to call him so, the chief justice 
of Chester. He had been long enough a 
member of that House not to be surprised 
at any thing, but nothing could be more 
calculated to surprise him than to witness 
his hon. and learned friend rising to make 
that speech which it had been his good 
fortune or bad fortune to hear: for from 
what he had formerly known of that hon. 
and learned gentleman, he should have 
expected very different sentiments from 
him. The speeches of those two hon. 
and learned gentlemen were in direct 
contradiction to the speech of the noble 
lord. The right hon. gentlemen on the 
other side might perhaps congratulate 
themselves on the accession of legal aid 
which they had acquired, and, indeed, it 
was evident that that accession to their 
strength was increasing every year; but 
upon great constitutional questions, he 
might be permitted to say without offence, 
that there were no members of that House 
to whom he listened with less deference, 
than to gentlemen of the long robe, how~ 
ever willingly he might bow to their au- 
thority on legal questions. He certainly 
did not think, that on the present occa- 
sion these learned gentlemen had aided 
the line of defence pursued by the noble 
lord. By the course which the noble 
lord had adopted, all proceedings antece- 
dent tothe arrest of Mr. Hunt were to 
be put out of the question entirely: and 
it was admitted that till that time the 
magistrates had no right to interfere. 
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But what said the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who had just sat down? He said 
that all the meetings previous to that of 
Manchester on the 16th August had been 
not only riotous and tumultuous, but 
treasonable; he said that treason had 
been concocted before the meeting at 
Manchester took place. But where were 
the proofs of thistreason? ‘ Those were 
cruel times when men were traitors with- 
out knowing it.” The unfortunate per- 
sons at Manchester were not aware of 
their treason. On the contrary, they 
proved by their conduct that they meant 
to act consistently with the laws. It was 
true, indeed, that they meant to act in 
such a manner as should give effect to 
the purpose of their meeting. But let 
the House look at the situation of the 
people. Perhaps for fifty years, but in a 
more marked manner for ten or twelve, 
the opinion of the people had been de- 
clared in favour of a reform in parliament. 
It was not his intention to enter at present 
into the nature of the reform which they 
required; but it would be admitted that 
those opinions did not furnish a sufficient 
ground for putting them to death by the 
sword, and that admission was sufficient 
for his argument. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that on former occa- 
sions magistrates had not acted with suf- 
ficient promptitude and effect ; but surely 
it was no argument to say, that because 
the people had not formerly been pub- 
lished with sufficient severity, they ought 
in this case to be visited with a punishment 
greater than they deserved.- There might 
be, on the part of the executive govern- 
ment, sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission ; and he believed they had to an- 
swer for many of the former description; 
but their having neglected to discharge 
their duty on one occasion, could never 
authorize them to exceed it on another. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
talked of the banners displayed on this 
occasion as indicative of the feeling by 
which the people were actuated ; as if the 
people had never before assembled under 
banners, expressing ‘their sentiments. 
Why, one of the most obnoxious of 
these banners bore the inscription 
“ Death or Liberty ; and that, surely, 
was a sentiment inscribed on the heart 
of every Briton. Whether it was desir- 
able that such meeting should take place 
was quite a different question: what he 
said was, that they did not afford a suffi- 
cient cause for subjecting the people to | 
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mili execution. T might be 
ground for laws, 
but not for violating the existing laws. 
The argument of the hon. and Snel 
gentleman was a strange prelude to the 
—— for increased legal power. Far 
om showing that the power of the law 
was deficient, he showed quite the con« 
trary. The law, according to him, was 
surely strong and severe enough. Ona 
great constitutional point like the pre~ 
sent, he was ready to meet any gentle- 
man in that House or elsewhere, for such 
a@ question required no legal knowledge ; 
all that was necessary was honesty, 
joined to a common understanding. The 
conduct of the chief justice of Chester 
had greatly surprised him on this occa- 
sion, and he was afraid that the learned 
entleman had been rather unfortunate in 
is debut. Whenhe considered the great 
judgment which the hon. and learned gen- - 
tleman had displayed on other occasions, 
and his former opinions upon constitu- 
tional questions (which he could never 
cease to remember), he thought it won- 
derful, since the hon. and learned gentle- 
man might ata future period have to decide 
as judge upon the question of the Man- 
chester proceedings, that he should have 
thought the present a proper occasion for 
declaring his opinions on the subject. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had declared 
that he had no doubt that the meeting 
was illegal: and this point ministers had 
imagined they might obtain as it were 
surreptitiously, supposing that nohon.gen- 
tleman would rise to deny the illegality of 
the meeting. The hon and learned gen- 
tleman had argued as if the meeting at 
Manchester were admitted to be illegal by 
their opponents on that side of the 
House; but the fact was not so; for the 
argument on that side had been, that 
whether the Manchester meeting were 
legal or illegal, a parliamentary inquir 
should be all the pred 
stances of the case. If that meeting were 
-_ a fortiori such an inquiry should 
take place in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary means adopted to disperse it. 
But was it not matter calling for ee 
how it happened that ministers should 
have advised the Prince Regent to return 
such an extraordinary answer to the ad- 
diess of the city of London, or that his 
Royal Highness should have been per- 
suaded to express his satisfaction at the 
conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry 
of Manchester. For what was his Royal 
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Highness thus~persuaded to applaud? 
Not the discretion, moderation, or for- 
bearance of the persons alluded to, but 
their promptness in shedding the blood of 
their countrymen. Yes, this was the 
conduct, which, as it was held forth to 
the country, gave satisfaction to the 
royal breast. What responsibility was 
not incurred on the part of ministers by 
whose advice the Regent had been in- 
duced to put forth such an extraordinar 

publication? The House had been told, 
that the Riot act was read before the 
yeomanry were ordered to make a charge 
upon the people. But the reading of the 
Riot act did not authorize the shedding 
of the blood of men, women and children. 
Such a proposition could not be seriously 
maintained for a moment. But how could 
the reading of the Riot act warrant the 
cutting down of even the peace-officers 
employed by the magistrates themselves, 
for some of these officers were among the 
sufferers at the Manchester meeting. 
Yet, where was the evidence that the 
meeting was such as called for the reading 
of the Riot act at all? The mere assem- 
blage of people could not be said to imply 
@ riot, unless such meeting appeared to 
be collected for a riotous or illegal pur- 
pose; or, otherwise, if a parcel of old 
women assembled, it might be maintained, 
that the Riot act should be read to them, 
lest they should set fire to the town. The 
Riot act, that disgrace to the Statute 
book, was never, with all its faults, in- 
tended for the purpose of authorizing 
military execution. What did it say? 
Did it say that if the people did not 
instantly disperse, they were to be cut, 
maimed, and killed indiscriminately; and 
if so, that no inquiry was to be demanded? 
No; it said that you were to give them 
warning, to read the act, and to allow 
them time to disperse. If they did not 
disperse, what then wasto be done? Put 
them to death? No: they were to be 
taken into custody; and all violence ne- 
cessary for that purpose might be used, 
but they were not to be wantonly sabred, 
trodden down, and shot. As to the 
military, the Riot act did not notice 
them even, for, at the time it was passed, 
it was never contemplated that the mili- 
tary were to interfere on such occasions. 
Nothing of the kind appears in the act 
itself. It was a lawyer.(Lord Mansfield), 
whose authority was often quoted for 
maxims by no means congenial with the 
British constitution, wha first laid it down, 
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that as soldiers did not, as such, forfeit 
their privileges as citizens, they might be 
legally employed in aid of the civil power. 
But, as soldiers were now transferred from 
the pale of the constitution, and placed 
under an arbitrary jurisdiction, which 
could enforce obedience, and impose pu- 
nishment, by means unknown to our es- 
tablished laws, they ought not to be em- 
ployed in the manner in which lord Mans- 
field and the hon. and learned gentleman 
on the other side smmieeatiben He by 
no means entertained the apprehension of 
the conduct of British soldiers which the 
Roman poet’s description of the language 
of a mercenary soldier would induce— 

** Pectore si fratris gladium juguloque Parenlis 

** Condere me jubeas, gravidaque in viscera Patri, 

“ Conjugis, invita peragam tamen omnia dextra.”” 
He was satisfied that the feeling and 
principle of his military countrymen were 

uite of a different description. He hoped 
that no minister would ever dare to em- 
ploy them for the purpose of oppressing 
the people ; and, if ever a minister of this 
country should dare to make the attempt, 
he was persuaded the soldiers would not 
allow themselves to be made the instru- 
ments of subverting the constitution. 
Such was his firm impression.—But to 
return to the Riot act, severe as that law 
was, and inconsistent as it had always 
been deemed with the benevolent princi- 
ples of the British constitution, it was 
now it seemed regarded as too lenient by 
the ministers and agents of our govern- 
ment. For the Riot act did not warrant 
military execution, but merely provided, 
that if the people did not disperse within 
an hour after that act was read, they 
should be taken into custody, not to be 
sabred, but to be brought to trial. Such, 
however, was not the view taken of the 
subject by the magistrates of Manchester, 
when they let loose the yeomanry upon 
the meeting of the 16th of August.—But 
it was said that the force employed on 
that occasion had in view the dispersion 
of a dangerous—nay, treasonable meeting. 
Now, if it were the object to prevent 
this meeting (and prevention would have 
been much more easy than dispersion), 
how came it that Mr. Hunt, who was 
deemed the principal of the meeting, was 
not taken into custody before the meeting 
took place? If the head had been arrest- 
ed, the natural probability was that the 
body would not have moved. The noble 
secretary for foreign affairs had made 
rather a skilful defence upon the occasion ;. 
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but his hon. and learned friends beside 
him had in the course of their observa- 
tions, betrayed that the noble lord's main 
positions were untenable. It was known 
that Mr. Hunt acted in this instance with 
much more discretion than the magis- 
trates. He went to the magistrates of 
Manchester previously to the meeting, 
and told them that if they had a warrant 
against him to serve it then, because if it 
should be done at the meeting, he could 
not answer for the consequences. His 
hon. and learned friend (the chief justice 
of Chester ), and the solicitor-general, had, 
with others, maintained that the meeting 
at Manchester was quite illegal; if so, 
then why was not that made known 
to the magistrates before the meeting, 
and then Mr. Hunt might have been 
prevented from attending it? His ma- 
jesty’s ministers had no doubt frequent 
communication with the Manchester ma- 
gistrates, and why then was not the opi- 
nion of the Crown lawyers made known 
to those. magistrates in due time ?—Had 
this been done, what mischief might not 
have been prevented? The Solicitor- 
general had observed, that it would have 
been very wrong to postpone measures 
until mischief was actually done, and this 
observation the hon. and learned gentle- 
man made with a view to justify the 
sudden and forcible execution of the war- 
rant against Mr. Hunt in the midst of the 
meeting. But he would ask that hon. and 
learned gentleman, whether according to 
the principle of his observation it would 
not have been better to execute the war- 
rant alluded to before the meeting was 
convened, than to order its execution 
when the assemblage of the people were 
so dense that the yeomanry could not 
advance without force, and as their defen- 
ders had said, without sabring the people. 
Why, he would again ask, had not minis-- 
ters instructed the magistrates of Man- 
chester that the whole proceedings were 
illegal? Why had Mr. Hunt been allowed 
by the magistrates to go on in those trea- 
sonable practices till the very point of 
time when the warrant could not be’served 
without shedding blood? The discharge 
of this duty was delayed till the people 
were wedged close around the hustings, 
and then it was executed by dashing in 
among them, sabring them, and trampling 
them to the ground. Military execution, 
it seemed, was the method adopted of 
serving a legal warrant. It was said that 
the military would not have interfered, if 
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the people had not placed themselves so 
close together as to prevent the offi- 
cers from reaching the hustings; and 
all he should say on that was, that 
such a position was not a very strong 
indication of their intention to use force. 
As to the line of troops drawn round 
the meeting, to prevent the people from 
dispersing, it could be called nothing but 
a plan to shed blood. The House had 
the authority of an hon. baronet on the 
floor, that the people were not allowed to 
disperse, the only outlets from the place 
where the meeting was held being actu- 
ally blocked up by the soldiery.—Ac- 
cording to the hon. baronet’s statement, 
indeed, a body of people endeavouring to 
find their way by a particular outlet were 
actually sabred. His hon. and learned 
friend and the solicitor general had speci- 
ally rested their opposition to the proposed 
inquiry on this ground, that any persons 
aggrieved might obtain redress through an 
appeal to a court of law, but it held out 
no great encouragement for suchan appeal, 
tofind the meeting at whichsomany suffer- 
ed, denounced as illegal, by those through 
whom alone redress could be obtained. 
Those who called for parliamentary in- 
quiry considered that many of the parties 
who had suffered on this occasion were 
unable to obtain justice at the expense 
which attended proceedings in the courts 
of law. It was true the men whom 
Meagher, the trumpeter, had shot from his 
window, if they could afford to prosecute 
him, might get a verdict against him; 
and the women who had been sabred by 
the yeomanry, if they could identify the 
persons who cut them down, might ob- 
tain redress from the laws. But what 
was all this to the House of Commons? 
What had this to do with the complaint 
of the people of England? What had 
this to do with the breach of the constitu- 
tion involved in the whole of the transac- 
tion alluded to? What had it to do with 
the conduct of ministers, who,' he firmly 
believed, were at the bottom of this trans- 
action? The attainment of redress by 
individuals could not acquit the ministers 
and magistrates, or vindicate the constitu- 
tion, and therefore the House was in his 
opinion bound to institute the proposed 
inquiry. ‘Fo satisfy the country this in- 
quiry ought to be goneinto. The lieute- 
nant of police, lord Sidmouth, who exer- 
cised a sort of authority hitherto unknown 
in this country, whose whole system ap- 
peared to be borrowed from France, 
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should be called upon to account for his 
conduct, and by what means could that be 
done, unless the House of Commons in- 
stitute an inquiry. The solicitor-general 
in dilating upon the means through which 
redress might be had for the sufferers at 
Manchester by the ordinary course of law, 
had particularly dwelt upon the inquest, 
in the conduct of which a London attor- 
ney (Mr. Harmer) had acquitted himself 
in a manner so creditable to his talents 
and zeal. But how could the conduct or 
result of that inquest serve to satisfy the 
injured constitution of the country ? Was 
it possible that any man with a dropof Eng- 
lish blood in his veins can deem such pro- 
ceedings sufficient to satisfy the claims of 
justice for the outrageous conduct at 
Manchester? As to the argument de- 
rived from a supposed prejudging of the 
question, he conceived that when he said 
a murder, or any other criminal act had 
been committed, he did not prejudge thé 
person accused. All he said in such a 
case was, that he accused that person who 
had about him all the circumstances that 
subjected him to a suspicion of guilt; he 
only brought the accused person before 
the proper tribunal to be judged. In the 
same terms here, he said that blood had 
been wantonly spilled at Manchester ; but 
he did not, therefore, prejudge the matter. 
If that House would not listen to the sub- 
ject, the public ,would sit in judgment 
upon them. If they heard only the ex- 
parte statements of the magistrates, let 
them not think that even an unanimous 
vote (which, thank God, it was not in the 
power of ministers to obtain, would have 
any effect in satisfying the public. The 
whole matter formed a great constitu- 
tional question; and neither the verdict 
of the coroner’s inquest, nor the verdict 
of any other jury could adequately 
answer the object involved in such a ques- 
tion. But with respect to the inquest, he 
could not help referring to what had been 
urged by his hon. and learned friend, as 
well as by a right hon. and learned gentle- 
man, one of the representatives of the 
sister country, and who spoke with ability 
on every subject. Those hon. and learned 
gentlemen had admitted that there ‘would 
be some ground for the proposed inquiry, 
if it appeared that justice was delayed or 
denied. Now he would ask, whether jus- 
tice had not been delayed in the codes 
of that inquest? It had, indeed, been most 
unaccountably delayed; and _ therefore, 
upon the ground stated by those hon. 
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and learned gentlemen themselves, he felt 
it necessary to call for parliamentary in- 
quiry. His hon. and learned friend had 
observed, that it ill became his quondam 
reforming friends to press so anxiously for 
the preference of an investigation by that 
House.—-There might be those who main-- 
tained, that little confidence was to be re- 
posed in that House; but he believed 
there were none who thought that nothing 
at all for the good of the country, or the 
cause of justice, was tobe expected from it ; 
and, notwithstanding the very exception- 
able manner in which that House was con- 
stituted, he cannot suppose that any body 
of British gentlemen, influenced by com- 
mon sense and common shame, could 
enter into an investigation of that nature, 
without coming to a result satisfactory to 
their countrymen. By engaging in the 
inquiry, the House could not suppose that 
it would become fairly liable to the charge 
of prejudging any question. If, indeed, 
such a notion of prejudgment were just, 
no accusation whatever could be pre- 
sented for any description of crime. But 
it was mockery to say, that accusation 
was in any degree tantamount to prejudg- 
ment; and the idea was only held out with 
a view to delude good feeling into the 
adoption of an exceptionable proposition. 
Some one must accuse before the House 
could be called upon to inquire. Theac- 
cusation was matter of notoriety; and, in 
answer, various statements were made to 
the House, upon the whole of which it 
was their duty to inquire, with a view to 
satisfy the public mind.—The eyes of the 
people were now in a peculiar degree 
fixed upon them; and it behoved them as 
they valued their character, cautiously to 
consider the vote they were about to pro- 
nounce. The opponents of reform were 
in the habit of saying, that although the 
House might perhaps be constituted in a 
manner not tobe justified intheory, its con- 
duct was practically good. Letthe House 
then answer the advocates of reform by 
practical acts. A right hon. gentleman 
on the other side, who had too much 
good sense to attempt the defence of 
the present extraordinary system of bo- 
rough representation was in the habit of 
maintaining, that whatever might be its 
theoretical defects, it worked well for the 
country, and he therefore xe emo any 
change. Now he would call upon that 
right hon. gentleman to urge the House 
to show to the country on this important 
occasion, that notwithstanding its imper- 
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fect constitution, it could work well for | or not, was not now the question; but it 


the country and for public justice. 
respect to the verdict of the grand jury at 
Lancaster upon which so many gentlemen 
seemed to think that they could ride over 
all the complaints from Manchester, he 
must express his decided dissent from the 
opinions of those gentlemen. But while 
he expressed that dissent, he hoped not to 
be understood as in any degree to malign 
the character or question the motives of 
that grand jury. The gentlemen who 
composed that jury might have decided 
very conscientiously, as no doubt they 
did, and yet those whose cases were sub- 
mitted to their consideration might have 
very strong grounds of complaint. For 
those complainants might not have made 
out their case to the satisfaction of the 
jury, from the want of sufficient evidence. 
But were such sufferers to be precluded 
from any opportunity of obtaining redress? 
He could not for a moment believe that 
the grand jury acted under the influence 
of any prejudice, or that the gentlemen of 
which it was composed could possibly be 
reconciled to violate their oaths; but the 
difficulties connected with the construc- 
tion and character of lord Ellenborough’s 
act were such, that a bill presented by a 
woman who was sabred had been thrown 
out, although the injury sustained by the 
woman was quite obvious. It did appear, 
that throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings, every impediment had been thrown 
in the way of a legal investigation. A 
right hon. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that he was not aware of any delay 
of justice having taken place with refe- 
rence to the proceedings at Manchester. 
Was it, then, no delay, no deviation from 
the ordinary course, first to use every 
means for rendering the coroner's court 
private, and then to adjourn the proceed- 
ings under the inquest for several weeks ? 
Who wished for secrecy? ‘They who had 
sinister designs. Who courted publicity ? 
They whose objects were fair and legiti- 
mate. In this case a direct attempt had 
been made to conceal evidence, and even 
a power exerted of committing men 


simply for taking notes of what was pass-. 


ing. He was at a loss to understand 
what good reason could be assigned for 
such unusual and arbitrary measures. 
Here, then, was an instance of positive 
extraordinary delay; an absolute refusal, 
nobody could tell why, to proceed with 
the subject matter of a judicial inquiry. 
Whether this delay would be prejudicial 


With | had an appearance of mystery ; it created 


suspicion in the public mind. It only 
served to render the demands for inquiry 
louder and more imperative. ‘The court 
of King’s-bench had, however, been ap- 
plied to, and had directed the subject to 
be brought before it, and he should there- 
fore dwell no longer upon it at the present 
moment. It appeared to him, upon a re- 
view of all the accounts and arguments 
which he had heard respecting this me- 
lancholy occasion, that on the one side 

ersons charged with violating the laws 
had not been convicted ; and on the other, 
that an object professedly legal had been 
effected by military force. An hon. gen- 
tleman opposite said no; why then not 
ascertain the fact by evidence at the bar ?: 
He was glad to hear the right hon, and 
learned gentleman admit that to meet for 
the purpose of expressing their com- 
plaints, and to petition for redress, was 
one of the great constitutional birthrights 
of Englishmen. But then, according to 
the right hon. and learned gentlemen, that 
liberty was attended with so many restric- 
tions and provisos, that although it was 
admitted in the abstract, in practice it 
was impossible. He had heard of the 
danger of numbers assembling together— 
the precise amount which came up to the 
point of danger was not stated, but as far 
as he could understand the notion, it was 
when they became too strong to be con- 
trolled by the civil power. If the people 
met in parishes, or in small bodies, then 
their assemblies were described as con- 
temptible. The House had seen its 
tables—aye, its floor, covered with peti- 
tions, each signed by only 20 individuals. 
How were those petitions received? Was 
it not said that they did not proceed from 
the people, that their signatures were ob- 
tained by management, and that no inte- 
rest was taken in the subject by any great 

ortion of the community? The people at 

rge, it was loudly maintained, did not 
want any reform, because they petitioned 
only in small numbers; but they no 
sooner assembled in multitudes, for the 
same purpose, than they were charged 
with treasonable intentions. It was then 
considered that they might meet in vestries, 
and that this proud privilege and mighty 
birth-right would be most conveniently 
exercised by joining a couple of con- 
stables to every party of three persons! 
The people were accused of a disposition 
to subvert the constitution. But this 
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charge was totally unfounded, for the fact 
was, that ihe people did not desire to make 
any change in the constitution, seeking 
only to acquire their due influence in that 
House by improving the system of the 
representation. He was convinced, in- 
deed, that the people were never more 
loyal than at the present moment. 
There might be what was called train- 
ing, he believed not to any material 
extent, but this did not alter his opi- 
nion of the general feeling of the people. 
For how many years had the people been 
petitioning in vain for a reform in parlia- 
ment! An hon. gentleman had complained 
that the reformers spoke harshly of a 
borough interest; but that interest with 
all the corruptions attending it, was as 
well understood by them as it was noto- 
rious within the House. The noble lord 
had also censured the irreverent manner 
in which the composition of that House 
was sometimes alluded to—that same no- 
ble lord who had been detected in barter- 
ing the patronage of government for par- 
liamentary support. He did not mention 
this topic for the purpose of intimating 
that the noble lord had escaped a punish- 
ment which he deserved. He did not 
wish to see him punished for doing what 
was done .by every other minister of the 
Crown. But there sat the noble lord 
‘ with all his blushing honours thick upon 
him,” whilst sir Manasseh Lopez was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 10,000/. and to 
be imprisoned for three years—for doin 
what? Why, compared to the noble lord, 
Sir M. Lopez was pure as snow. In such 
a light, he was all innocence; he had en- 
deavoured to bribe a few electors ; the 
noble lord to corrupt the representative 
body itself. The only defence of the no- 
ble lord against impeachment was, the no- 
torious and acknowledged rottenness of 
the system. This, in his opinion, was a 
sufficient defence ; and if it were proposed 
to bring the noble lord to punishment, a 
question that might arise were he to 
change sides, such a proposal should not 
have his support. He was not the man 
who would cast the first stone, but he had 
a right to complain that a system of such 
gross hypocrisy and scandalous injustice 
continued to be upheld. The rational 
ar of the public would sooner or later 
e satisfied, and to turn a deaf ear to their 
remonstrances was not the way to silence 
them. Englishméfi were not to be sup- 
pressed ; they Would not cease from com- 
plaining because their complaints were 
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unheeded, nor could any thing be gained 
by rendering them hostile to the govern- 
ment. Was it not doubtful whether the 
taxes could continue to be paid, if fresh 
expenses were incurred by the augmenta- 
tidn of our establishments? If new and 
severe laws were passed, he feared that 
they might lead to retaliatory acts on the 
part of the people, which would be made 
the pretence of still further oppressions ; 
and we should find ourselves at length 
engaged in the same bloody course which 
had been run in Ireland, and which ter- 
minated in rendering the Irish parliament 
so disgustful to the country, that it was 
induced to abdicate its functions and 
commit political suicide. His earnest 
hope was, however, that the English peo- 
ple would not be reduced to the same 
state of suffering, of despair. There was 
one certain mode of alleviating their 
os It was remarkable, he might 
ere observe, that it had become a pre- 
vailing fashion amongst many, to mix up 
reform and irreligion, as two things ne- 
cessarily connected. Some persons 
peared to consider them like church and 
state—inseparable ; but, for his own part, 
he could not imagine how the destriiction, 
of christianity should be favourable to the 
cause of reform. The result would, as 
he apprehended, be entirely the reverse. 
In point of fact, the same opinion was en- 
tertained in the time of Charles 2nd when 
it was the policy of the court to favour 
every species of irreligion with a view of 
extinguishing all zeal for a free govern- 
ment. Christianity was felt to be a reli- 
gion of liberty: it taught a doctrine ab- 
horred by many—the natural equality of 
mankind. But it likewise incalcated 
— it recommended charity, and 
orbad the imputation of evil motives to 
others without sufficient ground. It was 
scarcely consistent with its spirit to throw 
out charges of disaffection and rg oom 
against all who were not loyal par exc 
lence, which he understood to mean 
porters of his majesty’s ministers. His 
own conviction was, that the peop’ 
throughout the country were strictly loyal, 
and firmly attached to the constitution. 
But then they wanted that constitution ; 
they desired to see King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. They were as unwilling that the 
Commons should be excluded, as that the 
King should be excluded. There was no 
nation on the earth that looked with more 
regard to those above them, when 
sympathy was manifested with their con- 
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dition, or when either virtue or talent was 
displayed. This was, indeed, only a fur- 
ther proof of their good sense; and he 
verily believed that his majesty’s minis- 
ters were much perplexed to find them so 
loyal and tranquil as they had been. ‘The 
Treasury prints, when Mr. Harrison was 
arrested at Smithfield (an arrest that 
might have been more properly made 
after the meeting), upbraided the people 
with cowardice for not resisting it. The 
noble lord was at his wit’s end because 
they had not justified his epithets of 
seditious, treasonable, and so forth. With 
regard, too, to the doctrines which were 
objected to them, was it not matter of 
historical fact, that parliaments were once 
held annually in this country? This as- 
sertion would not, he apprehended, now 
be denied. Was it not also known, that 
no less a person than the celebrated 
Selden had maintained the principle of 
universal suffrage ? He did not say that 
such measures were in his opinion advisa- 
ble; but those who applied hard names 
to them proved nothing but their own 
ignorance. Although these doctrines 
were professed, he had little doubt that 
the bulk of the people, with their known 
good sense, would be satisfied with any 
reform that should establish an effectual 
control over the government, in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. It was na- 
tural that much should be claimed when 
every thing was refused ; but there was a 
broad line of debateable ground between 
abstract principles and practical good. 
When the latter was sincerely aimed at, 
compromises between opposite interests 
and opinions necessarily followed. That 
it would not be difficult to satisfy the 
country, he was persuaded ; and he be- 
lieved such an effect would be beneficial 
to all parties, not even excepting the go- 
vernment. The tendency and spirit of 
the Christian religion were to spread ge- 
neral liberty throughout the civilized 
world ; there was no ground for supposing 
that the people were insensible to its in- 
fluence, no ground for those unqualified 
accusations which almost seemed to des- 
cribe that House as the only part of the 
country that was uncontaminated. But 
even if that were the case, it might re- 
quire consideration to decide upon the 
most effectual remedy. Was it possible 
to refute opinions or convince men of 
their errors by physical. punishments? 
Actions and not opinions were the proper 
objects of legislation. The country was 
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now threatened by the noble lord with 
all sorts of new restrictions, and this was 
supposed to be the true way of raising 
the character of parliament in public es- 
timation. Parliament had, unfortunately, 
never assembled of late years without 
some new infringement on the rights of 
the subject, though on every such occa- 
sion it had likewise added with an un- 
sparing hand to the amount of the public 
burdens. He could hardly conceive how 
the minister had screwed himself during 
the last session, up to the point of enforc- 
ing 4,000,000/. of fresh taxes, in the ac- 
tual situation of the country. He said 
4,000,000/., because, including the charges 
of collection, that was the sum taken or 
attempted to be taken from the people’s 
pockets. A noble lord who never uttered 
sentiments unworthy of his name and 
family, had invited his majesty’s minis- 
ters to propose a renewal of the income 
tax. He could not join in this invitation, 
which he doubted not his majesty’s mi- 
nisters would very willingly accept, and 
exchange their late unproductive taxes 
for so certain a resource. But it was a 
complete mistake to suppose that the 
poorer classes did not feel the effects of a 
tax on income, and little better than a 
fallacious jargon to talk of a salt tax or 
any other tax as alone affecting them. 
The rich man’s pocket was the fund out 
of which the poor must always derive the 
means of their subsistence. At present, 
however, the country had nothing before 
it, but fresh taxes of some description, 
and increased military establishments. It 
became matter of serious and important 
consideration to those who had the best 
sort of property, property in land, what 
ought to be done in a and policy to 
satisfy the claims of the public. They 
saw lord Fitzwilliam dismissed from office, 
because he had expressed himself pub- 
licly in favour of inquiry; and they saw 
that although he had been no favourer of 
arliamentary reform, every public meet- 
ing had sympathized with his unmerited 
disgrace. ~The people knew how to ho- 
nour and respect private virtue, although 
associated with political opinions different 
from their own. Persons in high stations 
might always exercise material influence 
over them. It was long in this country 
before different classes could be placed in 
hostility against each other. If gentle- 
men would act with the same independ- 
ence as lord Fitzwilliam, the government 
would soon be compelled to adopt mca- 
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sures of amelioration. Upon the whole, 
he certainly entertained as strong objec- 
tions to the address as those stated by his 
hon. friend, the member for Shrewsbury. 
He thought at least that some compunc- 
tion or regret at what had occurred might 
have been expressed if it had been only 
from respect, or mere decency towards 
the public sentiment. He agreed with 
his hon. friend in disputing the facts on 
which the government were proceeding, 
and in abhorring the remedies which there 
was reason to apprehend. As to the 
particular nature of the remedies intend- 
ed, he would not pretend to have a know- 
ledge of them, but their general charac- 
ter there was too much reason to antici- 
pate. ** Quod alia scelera, his remedia, 
vocantur.” Whether they were to go the 
length of not allowing Englishmen to 
meet, whether public meetings were to be 
reduced to that minimum which must 
destroy their very character as_ public 
meetings he did not know, but if such 
was the course intended to be pursued, he 
could see nothing but anarchy as likely 
to result from it. The only course which, 
in the present condition and feeling of 
the country, parliament is called upon to 
adopt, appeared to him to be, to satisfy 
the public mind upon the subject of the 
transactions at Manchester, by entering 
into a comprehensive inquiry into the na- 
ture and character of those transactions 
before they proceeded to the discussion 
of those financial and other questions 
which it was understood were about to be 
submitted to them ; and which it was cer- 
tainly bigh time to investigate. 

Mr. Wynn rose, to reply to several ob- 
servations and arguments of the hon. ba- 
ronet who just sat down. It was unjust 
to say that that House had, for the last 
quarter of a century, met only to infringe 
the rights of the people, whereas it was 
well known, that during that period it had 
been principally occupied in preserving 
liberty at home, and vindicating the free- 
dom of Europe. He was sorry to find 
the hon. baronet was so well disposed to 
join in those outcries, which were truly 
characterized in the address then under 
consideration. The meeting at Manches- 


ter, considering the circumstances by 
which it was {preceded and attended, was 
illegal even by the common law, which 
said that numbers were force, and force 
intimidation ; and he contended that they 
were treasonable to the king and the con- 
The hon. baronet had adduced 
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no arguments to show that the meeting 
was not illegal. It was the uniform doc- 
trine in this country, that if a large body 
assembled in arms, with a view to carry 
any particular point, that body was guilty 
of treason.—To support this position, he 
cited the opinion of justice Foster, as 
quoted on a former occasion by Mr. Fox, 
upon whose assertion he was entitled to 
rank that learned judge among the 
brightest authorities on constitutional law. 
It was true that each circumstance of 
terror, if taken by itself, was not perhaps 
of a criminal character. But all the cir- 
cumstances when combined, when viewed 
as all tending to accomplish the same 
treasonable object, could not be shown to 
have any other than a criminal colour. 
What, in fact, was the effect of that 
meeting; were not shops shut up? Did 
not several peaceable and respectable 
families quit Manchester in consequence 
of that meeting? Could it then be said, 
that that meeting produced no intimida- 
tion ? The constitution of England was 
called, and very justly so called, a free 
constitution. Why? because it secured 
property. The right of the people to 
meet, was derived from that constitution; 
but if their meeting tended to endanger 
that property which the constitution de- 
clared should be secure, how could they 
be said to act under the sanction of 
British law? In this instance, the effect 
produced, proved, beyond question, that 
danger to property was generally felt in 
Manchester.—The inconvenience and ter- 
tor which might be caused by such large 
and frequent assemblies, afforded sufti- 
cient proof that they could never have 
been contemplated by the constitution, 
and that the right of attending such 
meetings armed, was a still more glaring 
and audacious violation of the law of the 
land. The hon. baronet had asked why 
the magistrates, if they interfered at all, 
did not interfere sooner? The answer to 
that was plain—it was because those ban- 
ners and circumstances of terror were 
not till then displayed, which could jus- 
tify their interference. He would be one 
of the last men in the country to infringe 
the liberty of the subject; but if liberty 
was abused, it must be abridged for the 
moment. According to the new doctrine 
attempted to be established, if meetings 
were held every week, for the professed 
object of changing the order of succes- 
sion to the Crown, such meetings would 
not be suppressed as illegal. If there was 
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a prima facie case of blame, he did not 
deny that it might afford a fit ground of 
inquiry in that House; but the general 
principle was, that the House ought not 
to interfere except where the person or 
the case was too great to be dealt with 
out of it. With respect to the question 
of reform, if any reform were really ne- 
cessary to the safety of the state, the 
constitution would supply it. It con- 
tained within itself a perpetual source of 
improvement. True, the remedies which 
it sanctioned, did not come forth all pre- 

ared and formed, like Minerva from the 

ead of Jupiter. It was devised to meet 
new mischiefs, and to apply new remedies, 
but not in a precipitate manner. The 
remedy grew out of the constitution gra- 
dually, but full of vigour, and formed for 
permanence. He was not disposed to 
make concessions at this moment, as they 
might open a door to incalculable mis- 
chief. If any injury was done, the courts 
of law were open to redress them; and 
where they were adequate, as in this case 
they were, he thought it would be a mis- 
application of the powers of the House 
to interfere with their jurisdiction. Ob- 
jections were taken to the employment of 
the yeomanry. But when an addition to 
the military force of the country was 
called for, the argument was the other 
way, and it was then held by those who 
now urged this objection, that the yeo- 
manry were the most constitutional force 
known in this country. He would con- 
clude by expressing his acquiescence in 
the original motion. 

Sir John Sebright declared that he must 
vote against the amendment ; not because 
he was averse to investigation, but be- 
cause he thought it could be most effec- 
tually carried on in the courts of judica- 
ture, and because no assembly in the 
world appeared to him less fitted for con- 
ducting such an inquiry than the House 
of Commons, inasmuch as the examina- 
tion was generally carried on in a desul- 
tory manner, and the evidence was not 
upon oath. He would refrain from giving 
any opinion on the legality of the conduct 
of the magistrates ; but he would say that 
he conceived they behaved rashly in ar- 
resting Hunt at the time that they did, 
when they might have apprehended him 
either before or after the meeting, with- 
out creating any disturbance. He.would 
go as far as.any man in allowing the full 
right of the subject to meet and petition ; 
but he thought that there could be no se- 
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curity for life or property, if such large 
masses of people were permitted to as- 
semble from distant parts as on that oc- 
casion. To the radicals who composed 
such assemblies he would do justice—full 
and ample justice, but he would make no 
concessions. To satisfy, not them, but 
the rational and respectable part of the 
community, he thought the question of 
parliamentary reform should be enter- 
tained ; as he was sure, from his own ex- 
perience in life, that 19 out of 20 of those 
who reflected on the subject were con- 
vinced of the necessity of some reform. 
He had never been in any society, even 
of those who generally supported his 
majesty’s ministers, without finding that 
a great majority was in favour of some 
change. He did not allude at all to 
the radicals; they ought to be treated 
justly, but resisted firmly. The reform 
that he proposed would not satisfy them, 
but would satisfy the country, and would 
draw a line of distinction between their 
mad adherents and the respectable body 
of the people. He had mixed with peo- 
ple of all ranks and classes, except radi- 
cals, and he found this to be the general 
conviction. 

The Hon. Mr. Lyttelton said, that he 
could not give a silent vote on the occa+ 
sion, and he owed an explanation the 
more, as, however habituated he was to 
respect his right hon. friend, he could. not 
support his amendment. He objected to 
the amendment, not because he was 
averse to inquiry, but because an oppor- 
tunity would afterwards occur for discuss- 
ing it. He was of opinion, that nothing 
short of a parliamentary investigation would 
satisfy the country ; but he thought with 
his hon. friend who had just spoken that 
the revolutionary faction of the radicals 
ought to be opposed; and that, therefore, 
any qualification of the address might 
tend to weaken that opposition to their 
designs which was therein pledged. He 
entirely concurred in the language of the 
address, although he thought that minis- 
ters had exceedingly misconducted them- 
selves, and in nothing more glaringly than 
in the dismissal of that virtuous and pa- 
triotic nobleman, lord Fitzwilliam. 

Mr. Canning * began by saying, that, un- 
usual as was the course whieh had been 

ursued the preceding night, in consent- 
ing to the adjournment of a debate on the 


* From the original Edition, printed 
for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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Address, he could not help congratulat- 
ing the House on that deviation from the 
ordinary rules of its proceeding ; for, the 
technical parliamentary difficulty being 
once gotten over, he felt it to be of the 
utmost importance that the vote to which 
they were to come on this occasion, should 
not have been adopted without the fullest 
and most patient discussion. They had 
now before them all the different classes 
of opinion which prevailed in the House, 
with respect to the Address and the 
Amendment ; and with respect to the 
general state of the country,—a state 
which, to most persons appeared alarming, 
and to all perplexing and difficult. Those 
gentlemen who held cheap the perils de- 
scribed in the Address, would act man- 
fully if they either voted against it, or 
proposed an amendment expressive of 
their opinion; but he could not compre- 
hend the reasoning or the policy of those 
who were prepared to vote for the Ad- 
dress, and yet to tack to it such an amend- 
ment as that now proposed. 

He -would ask of those who were for 
mixing together sentiments so incongru- 
ous,—whether the first necessity of the 
time were not to put down the revolu- 
tionary spirit which had spread through- 
out the country? If that were admitted, 
he would ask next, whether the decision 
of the House upon this night would not 
go forth with tenfold authority, if unac- 
companied by the mitigating appendage 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman 

Mr. Tierney)? Would not the original 

ddress, if voted unanimously, without 
qualification or addition, carry to the 
minds of those whose designs it pledged 
the House to crush, more complete con- 
viction of the serious determination of 
the House to effect that purpose, than if 
reinforced by all the denunciations con- 
veyed in the first part of the amendment, 
to be afterwards weakened by the vague 
and unsatisfactory expressions with which 
the amendment concluded? It was true, 
that in the first part of the amendment, 
the turbulent and disaffected were rebuked 
in phrases of even more asperity perhaps 
than any contained in the original Ad- 
~dress ; but, in the concluding part, a cer- 


» tain sympathy was expressed, if not with 


the projects which the disaffected had in 

view, at least with the principles on which 

those. projects were professed to be 

framed. Now, refinements were not 

readily understood by the multitude. 

Many of the disaffected or of the misled 
(VOL. XLI. ) 
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might conceive, however erroneously, 
that persons who could in any degree ap- 
prove or countenance their principles, 
would be ready, if not to lend their assist- 
ance towards the accomplishment of their 
objects, at least to see the accomplish- 
ment of them without regret. They 
might construe any expression, however 
guarded, of a common feeling, into en- 
couragement if not into co-operation ;— 
especially when they compared what was 
passing in that House with what had re- 
cently taken place elsewhere. For was it 
not a fact that the Radicals (as he was 
obliged to call them, though he hoped by 
some laborious periphrasis to avoid the 
term in future), could boast of having 
been associated in a public meeting with 
the first names in the land? that the pos- 
sessors of those names, blessed with 
weath, distinguished by title, elevated by 
honours, the boast of the country, the 
ornament of mankind,—had stood side by 
side with them on the same stage, tremb- 
ling for a hearing, and only obtaining that 
grace by their intercession? Did not the 
Radical Reformers recollect all this? and 
did they not recollect further, that these 
mighty Aristocrats, in entering upon a 
discussion in which two distinct topics 
were involved, on one of which they 
agreed with the Radical Reformers, while 
they widely differed from them on the 
other, had consented (oh! shame to rank, 
property, and aristocracy !) for the sake of 
a little paltry triumph over their political 
adversaries, to keep out of sight the topic 
on which they differed from their new 
allies, and to put forward exclusively that 
on which they agreed? They agreed 
that there ought to be an inquiry into 
the proceedings at Manchester ;—a sub- 
ject unquestionably of great importance 
(and regarding which it would be seen in 
what he should say presently, that he 
(Mr. C.) felt as deeply and acutely as 
any man,—but still a question of insulated 
importance, of comparatively narrow range 
and limited consequences: —they dis- 
agreed upon the wide subject of parlia- 
mentary reform. As to the importance 
of this last subject of difference, what was 
the sense of those who had moved the 
proposed Amendment? What were the 
words of the Amendment, regarding the 
schemes of the Radical Reformers? — 
‘“ That the House express their reproba- 
tion of the attempts which have been 
made to persuade the suffering classes of 
the people to seek relief from their dis- 
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tress in schemes injurious to themselves, 
dangerous to the public quiet, and incon- 
sistent with the security of the constitu- 
tion.” Thus, then, it appeared that those 
exalted individuals shared the honours of 
the hustings with men, whom they con- 
sidered as entertaining projects “ danger- 
ous to the public quiet, and inconsistent 
with the security of the constitution ;” 
and that with such men they combined 
their votes on another question, throwing 
entirely out of their view that by which 
the public quiet and the constitution 
were, in their opinion, endangered. This 
conduct was the more extraordinary if 
compared with the doctrines which had 
been preached in this debate, regarding 
the duties of the great towards the lower 
orders of the people. ‘ Deal kindly and 
openly with them” (it had been said) ; 
“endeavour to convince them of their 
mistakes; argue with them calmly and 
temperately; and they will, no doubt, 
listen with patience, and acknowledge and 
retract their errors.” How had these 
doctrines been reduced to practice? When 
was there a more golden, a more glorious, 
opportunity for acting upon them than 
that afforded by the Yorkshire meeting ? 
and how had it becn employed? Had 
any attempt been made at that meeting 
to argue with the Radical Reformers, and 
to convert them from their heretical 
tenets? If due advantage had been taken 
of that happy moment, what a signal ser- 
vice would the aristocracy of the York 
meeting have rendered to their contempo- 
raries and to posterity! If they had sa- 
crificed much in feeling, much in dignity, 
by the mortifying condition in which they 
had placed themselves; all these sacrifices, 
and more, if more could be, would have 
been wisely made and well recompensed, 
had they seized the opportunity of render- 
ing new laws unnecessary, by the all- 
powerful effect of reason and eloquence, 
in converting or putting down the mis- 
leaders of the people. But they did no 
such thing. They rebuke, indeed, and 
lecture the Radical Reformers! No, no. 
they knew better than to risk such a 
liberty. They met under a contract 
(whether written or tacit he would not 
affirm), that the great question on which 
they fundamentally differed from the Ra- 
dical Reformers should not be brought 
into discussion ; and there being but two 
questions for deliberation,—the one par- 
liamentary reform, and the other the call- 
ing of parliament together for the purpose 
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of inquiring into the proceedings at Man- 
chester,—the first they consented entirely 
to slur over; and, with a most whimsical 
waste of time, proceeded to debate the 
second, although the newspapers of the 
day must have apprized them that parlia- 
ment was already called. Surely many 
of those who supported the resolutions at 
York, must now in their consciences be- 
lieve that the effect of that meeting had 
been to give encouragement to those 
very schemes which the Amendment 
under consideration now rebuked with so 
wholesome a severity. 

Mr. Lyttelton rose to order, and said, 
that the imputation of a motive, such as 
that stated by the right hon. gentleman, 
was disorderly. 

The Speaker observed, that to impute 
a motive was certainly disorderly; but, in 
his apprehension, the right hon. gentle- 
man did not put his argument with that 
intention. 

Mr. Canning resumed.— Most certainly, 
Sir, you have taken the just view of the 
purport of my observation. I said dis- 
tinctly, the effect of the York meeting, 
not the intention. I say further, or 
rather I repeat, that I equally believe, 
that the effect, not the intention, of qua- 
lifying the Address to the Throne with 
the proposed Amendment, would be to 
encourage the hopes of the Radical 
Reformers, not to damp them; notwith- 
standing the wholesome rebuke which I 
have admitted-one passage of the Amend- 
ment to convey. 

The great point of difference, between 
the Address and the Amendment, was, 
the notice bestowed by the Amendment 
upon the late transactions at Manchester. 
Mr. C. entreated the House, before ‘the 
suffered themselves to be led away by all 
the declamation upon this question, to 
review the course which it had taken 
before it was brought under the consider- 
ation of parliament. Let every hon. 
member reflect on his own previous feel- 
ings on that question, even up to yester- 
day ; and ask himself whether the legality 
of the meeting of the 16th of August were 
not the point on which he expected the 
discussion to turn; and by the decision 
of which was to be determined— whether 
or no there were any grounds, either for 
a parliamentary inquiry, or for any, and 
what further proceedings on the subject ? 

And what was now the state of that 
question of /egality? Was it not settled in 
the mind of every impartial man, in the 
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way directly contrary to that which, be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, had been 
so confidently presumed? As his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Scarlett) had 
this night qualified the opinion which he, 
in common with, he believed, a great ma- 
jority of the House, understood him to 
declare in the preceding night’s debate, 
he would not be so discourteous as to 
dwell on the impression which the first 
statement of that opinion had produced 
upon his mind. Undoubtedly, he had 
understood his hon. and learned friend to 
subscribe to the opinion that the meeting 
of the 16th of August was ilegal ; and he 
had congratulated himself on the acces- 
sion of an authority which, if second, was 
only second, to that of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Plunkett), who had with such clearness 
and force argued and established that opi- 
nion. But if his hon. and learned friend 
had not thought fit to give a positive opi- 
nion that the meeting was illegal, at least, 
he had not ventured to state an opinion to 
the contrary. His hon. and learned friend 
desired to withhold the expression of any 
opinion at all; and he (Mr. C.) had no 
right to disturb the tranquil state of neu- 
trality in which his hon. and learned friend 
had placed himself. But what was to be 
thought of that neutrality,—-whatinference 
but one could be drawn from it,—when, 
after sach an argument as that of the 
right hon. and learned gentleman, corro- 
borated by the opinions of his (Mr. C.’s) 
hon. and learned friends who sat near him 
(the attorney and solicitor general), and 
not yet denied by any lawyer who had 
spoken, his hon. and learned friend was 
satisfied to be silent, and to leave the 
question without the benefit of his autho- 
rity either way? The right hon. and 
learned gentleman, himself a host, had 
neem his authority and his reputation 
as a lawyer (pledges of which the House 
and-the United Kingdom know, and pos- 
‘terity will acknowledge, the value), that 
the meeting of the 16th of August was an 
illegal meeting. The hon. and learned 
gentlemen who sat near him (of whose 
talents he would not speak in the language 
which they deserved, only because sitting 
where they did, it might be considered as 
‘the language of partiality), they too had 
pledged their reputation as lawyers to the 
same opinion. On the opposite side, not 
‘one learned gentleman had staked his 
reputation on the opinion that the meet- 
‘ing was legal ; not one learned gentleman 
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had hinted that he held such an opinion ; 
no not one. If then there were value in 
authorities, that value, whether taken by 
weight or by tale, was on the side of the 
illegality of the meeting ; while in the op- 
posite scale would be found only a nega- 
tive quantity, the unexplained hesitation 
of his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Scar- 
lett). If there were any lawyer in the 
House who yet lingered, and would not, 
with the frankness of his learned friends, 
stake his reputation on his opinion, Mr. 
C. could jake say that such learned gen- 
tlemen (whoever he might be) took as little 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the meeting of parliament, for correcting 
erroneous doctrines, as the Whigs had 
taken of the meeting at York. 

Such then was the state of the Man- 
chester question, as it stood now, after 
two evenings’ discussion, compared with 
that in which it stood ten, nay two, days 
ago.—But the necessity of a parliamen- 
tary inquiry into that matter had been 
rested on two grounds: first, on the vio- 
lation of the constitution, by an illegal 
dispersion of a legal meeting; and se- 
condly, on the demands of the country. 
The first ground the House would, per- 
haps, think pretty well disposed of; at least 
until some sage of the law should gather 
courage to dispute the doctrine, yet un- 
questioned in this debate, that the meet- 
ing was not a legal but an illegal meeting. 
And what if it should turn out upon ex- 
amination, that the second ground was in 
fact identical with the first? Let the 
House take a view of the resolutions of 
some of the principal meetings which had 
been holden in different parts of the coun- 
try; and let it be seen on what grounds 
they had rested this call for parliamentary 
inquiry. He would, with permission, 
mention a few of them briefly to the 
House. 

First came the Westminster meeting, 
resolving, that ‘‘ the late meeting at Man- 
chester was a legal meeting,” that ‘the 
people were éawfully assembled ;” next, 
the common council of London — “a 
meeting /egally assembled ;” Halifax, “ - 
legal dispersion of a meeting convened 
according to law ;’? Lewes, “ the meeting 
at Manchester, on the 16th of August, 
was strictly legal and constitutional ;”” 
Southwark, St. John’s parish, * perfect! 

and constitutional Richmond, 


“legal ;” Carlisle, “our countrymen 


ally assembled at Manchester ;” Cum- 
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legal manner” appears to have been vio- 
lated; York, county, “a meeting legally 
assembled ;” Reading, “ a perfectly legal 
and constitutional meeting ;”” London, St. 
Leonard’s parish legally assembled ;” 
London, St. Clement’s parish, “ peaceably 
assembled fora ega/and constitutional pur- 

ose;” Durham, county, ‘legally assem- 
bled ;” Durham, city (more cautiously), 
“a meeting legally, as it seems, assem- 
bled ;”? Devon county club (morecautiously 
still) “‘we have not yet learnt by what 
act the people assembled at Manchester 
had placed themselves out of the pale of 
the law ;” Sheffield (in the like strain) 
“as far as appears to us, conducted le- 
gally ;” Norfolk (with similar reserve) 
“a meeting not proved to be illegal.’ 
There were abundance of other resolu- 
tions affirming the same opinion with more 
or less of confidence; but he had troubled 
the House with instances enough, to. show 
the general prevalence of the notion, that 
the meeting at Manchester was a legal 
meeting. 

Now, allowing all due weight to the 
authority of those resolutions, yet, as they 
turned out to have been founded in mis- 
take, was it not to be fairly presumed that 
the meetings which passed them had been 
taken by surprise; and had, under an en- 
tire misconception, come to decisions 
which they themselves would now admit 
to be no longer maintainable ? 

But it was not in matters of law only, 
that the meetings in the country appeared 
to have been misled. It was impossible 
to overlook those flagrant misrepresenta- 
tions of fact, by which the public mind 
had been worked up to a fearful state of 
irritation. It had happened to him pw 
C.) to take the reports of a part of the 
daily press on these transactions in the 
gross; a course of reading which brought 
exaggerations and _ contradictions into 
view, much more clearly than a perusal 
from day to day. The first thing that 
had convinced him of the extreme caution 
with which the testimony of these records 
was to be received, was an allegation, that 
the magistrates of Manchester were neces- 
sarily actuated by hostile feelings towards 
the people, from the circumstance of their 
being generally master-manufacturers.” 
His connexion with Liverpool had given 
him acquaintance enough with the general 
state of things in Lancashire, to makehim 
quite sure that, however true such a cir- 
cumstance might have been in any other 
county, it could not be so in the county 


of Lancaster; it being (as he had often 
heard, and had had some opportunities 
of knowing) an invariable rule in that 
county, not to put into the commission of 
the peace persons connected with the 
manufacturing establishments. No per- 
son, who had ever conversed with a Lan- 
cashire man, but might have informed 
himself of this rule; and surely no honest 
man would have hazarded such an allega- 
tion without inquiry. That care, at least 
every man was bound to take, before he 
asserted a fact to the injury of his neigh- 
bour ; especially when the prejudice ex~ 
cited by the statement was to extend to 
the remotest verge of the kingdom, and 
to hold up those who were the objects of 
it to abhorrence and detestation. The 
allegation, however, passed current for 
some days; then, indeed, came an ac- 
knowledgment that it was incorrect ; ac- 
companied, however, with the observa- 
tion, that though the master-manufac- 
turers were not in the commission of the 
peace, the argument built on that assump- 
tion was not the less true. How many 
persons must have read the assertion, who, 
perhaps to that hour, were not aware of 
its untruth! How many persons in the 
country, remained even up to the meeting 
of parliament under the influence of that 
alarming but delusive impression! Was 
it not obvious that such an impression 
must materially have influenced the reso- 
lutions of any meeting where it was re- 
ceived as true? In that proportion, 
therefore, was a deduction to be made 
from the authority of all such resolutions. 

But was this the only misrepresenta- 
tion? By no means. At the meeting of 
the city of York came forward an hon. 
gentleman (the member for that city), 
for whose general character and conduct 
he (Mr. C.) entertained the highest re- 
spect, and stated, that the sabres of the 
cavalry were sharpened, with a view to 
the conflict of the 16th of August. It 
was unnecessary to say that this informa- 
tion from such a man came with a weight 
absolutely overwhelming. Afterwards, 
the hon. gentleman was convinced that 
he had been led to assert what was not 
founded on fact; and, like an honourable 
and upright man as he was, he publicly 
retracted it. He could do no more. 
But, in the mean time, the resolutions at 
York had passed ; and who could estimate 
the share which such an assertion, made 


-_when it was made, must have had in pro- 


ducing that temper in the meeting which 
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sanctioned those resolutions? Persons 
who had only read the statement might 
be subsequently disabused by the correc- 
tion; and, so far as they were concerned, 
the mischief might therefore be cured: 
but could any man calculate the extent, 
to which such a statement, while it re- 
mained uncontradicted, must have acted 
on the public feeling at many other meet- 
ings than that at which it was first pro- 
mulgated? Another hon. gentleman, the 
member for Norfolk, had been led into a 
like error, purely unintentional, no doubt, 
but calculated like the former to do ex- 
tensive mischief, respecting a woman said 
to have been saved by an officer of 
dragoons from the barbarous rage of the 
ea cavalry. The hon. gentleman 
ad taken an opportunity, in this debate, 
to disavow the authority on which he told 
this story. He had done rightly. But 
what might not have been the effect and 

operation of the story in the mean time? 
Deduct, therefore, the amount of the 
impression made by these, and abundance 
of other similar fables ; deduct the effect 
of the persuasion (the assumed, uncon- 
troverted, and unquestioned persuasion), 
that the Manchester meeting was a legal 
meeting ; and then judge, whether public 
meetings, proceeding to discussion under 
such influences, could have decided with 
equity and temper; whether we should 
not do those meetings the greatest pos- 
sible injustice if we were to imagine that 
they would, under better information, 
persevere in decisions so unfairly and sur- 
reptitiously obtained? ‘ No, Sir, it is 
not till all the meetings which assembled 
during the prevalence of these mistakes 
and delusions, shall have re-resolved all 
their resolutions, with the full knowledge 
that the Manchester meeting was illegal, 
-—that the magistrates were not “ master 
manufacturers,’—that the swords of the 
yeomanry were not sharpened with a view 
to the 16th of August,—and that the hor- 
rible stories, of which that related by the 
member for Norfolk is a specimen, were 
not true,—that we can have a pretence 
for granting a parliamentary inquiry, on 
the ground that the country demands it. 
“ Undoubtedly, Sir, the meeting at 
Manchester, was attended with great and 
grievous calamities. Much suffering was 
occasioned by it to all classes of the inha- 
bitants of that place ; and the loss of lives 
which occurred in the dispersion of the 
assembly must be deplored by every mind 
that has the smallest tincture of humanity. 
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In deploring those occurrences, I yield 

to no man living. But I know how cauti- 

ously I must deal with matters of this 
kind. I know well the nature of the arti- 
fices too successfully practised by those 
who endeavour to pervert the public 
judgment by the slander of individual: 
character. o credite. The process 
is of this kind—An incendiary narrator 
of what passed at Manchester affirms, 
perhaps, that ** one hundred persons were 
slain.”” Suppose, indignant at this extra- 
vagant falsehood, I answer, “No, no, 
not a hundred, the number of sufferers 
was six only.” ‘ Six only!” is then the 
exclamation, ‘‘O barbarian! it is thus 
that you trifle with the sacrifice of human 
life’ This, Sir, is the common trick. 
It consists in first putting forth a mon- 
strous exaggeration of calamity for the 
express purpose of inviting contradiction ; 
and then holding up to public indignation 
the man who reduces the exaggeration to 
the reality, as if he were the unfeeling 
defender and approver of whatever ~ 
of the calamity he does not deny. 

trick is at last found out; but it has un- 
happily too often done its work for the 
day, before detection. The agents who 
employ it know their lesson well. The 
school in which they learned it is that of 
the French Revolution. It is the old trick 
of 1794 and 1795; the too successful ex- 
pedient of Marat and Robespierre. But, 
deplorable and extensive as the calamities 
of the 16th of August were, to whom are 
they to be attributed? Is it not to those, 
who actuated by selfish motives of ambi- 
tion—(no, I will not say ambition ; I will 
notsquander a word oftenapplied to nobler 
aspirations on such base designs)—is it 
not to those who seek mischief for mis- 
chief’s sake ; who would let loose the 
whirlwind, though with the conscious in- 
capacity to direct it ;—who would lay the 
fabric of social order. in ruin, not so much 
in the hope of rising upon that ruin, as 
for the satisfaction of contemplating the 
havoc and desolation which they had 
made ;—who, outcasts of society, would 
revenge themselves upon society by scat- 
tering and dissolving the very elements of 
which it is composed ;—Is it not to such 
persons,—to the assemblers of those 
alarming multitudes, under the preposter- 
ous pretence of petition or deliberation, 
but in fact for the purposes of intimida- 
tion and disorder,—that are to be justl 

attributed all the consequences which fol- 
low upon assemblages so wantonly con- 
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gregated, and upon ions so wicked] 

-and orphan child must trace their miseries. 
On their heads be for ever fixed the re- 
—* of all the blood that has been 
shed !” 

He'came now to the speech of his hon. 
and learned friend (sir J. Mackintesh). 
His hon. and learned friend was far too wise 
-and too wary to pledge himself to an opinion 

in favour of the legality of the meeting of 
_ the 16th of August; he knew well more- 
over that if any excesses had been com- 
mitted in the dispersion of even an illegal 
meeting, the tribunals of the law were 
open for redress; but being desirous at 
the same time of making out a case to 
show that the proceedings at Manchester 
ought to be made the subject of parlia- 
mentary inquiry, he had been driven to 
the most whimsical refinements in support 
of this proposition. Others had stated 
the magnitude of the question, as.a cogent 
reason for the intervention of parliament ; 
but his learned friend contended on the 
contrary, that the subject was of so subtle 
-a nature, that the searching minuteness 
of parliamentary investigation could alone 
bear upon it with effect. The powers of 
the House, like the proboscis of an ele: 
e were now to be expanded to em- 
-brace the largest objects; and again to be 
contracted, that they might lay hold of 
-the smallest. They were to tear up an 
‘oak or to pick up a pin. Others had 
charged upon the magistrates the most 
atrocious wickednesses,—falschood, trea- 
chery, wilful breach of law, and delibe- 
vate murder;—and had contended, that 
the bar of the House of Commons was the 
only tribunal whose jurisdiction was suf- 
-ficiently grand and awful to comprehend 
the enormity of such crimes. His hon. 
and learned friend, on the contrary, sug- 
gested that the guilt of the magistrates 
stuight possibly be no more than a small 
error in discretion; and it was therefore 
that he thought the bar of the House of 
Commons the fit tribunal, as being the 
only one whose touch was fine enough to 
handle an offence go delicate and evanes- 
cent. 

Others had contended that the courts 
-of law were incompetent to try the ma- 
- gistrates; because—he knew not exactly 
why+~the reason ‘had never been very 
- distinctly explained ; but whatever it might 
«be, the force of it had ‘been within these 
-few days considerably abated by some 
~blundering fellow, who, not being let 
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into the secret — not being apprized how 
great an object it was to keep such matters 
exclusively for the cognizance of the 


House of Commons,—had actually moved 
:for an information against the Coventry 
magistrates, for the dispersion of the 


meeting at Coventry; which motion the 
court of King’s-bench had entertained. 
Now, it was quite obvious that what could 


-be done in the case of Coventry, might 


be equally done in the case of Manches- 
ter; so of that argument—the incompe- 
tency of the courts of justice—there was 
happily an end. His hon. and learned 
friend, however, did not deny the com- 
petency of the court of King’s-bench ; but 
he doubted whether that court would 
condemn for any thing but misconduct ; 
and he wanted a trial, where error in dis- 
cretion (if it could be substantiated) 
might assume the colour, and be visited 
with the penalties, of guilt ; and therefore 
was he for a trial in the House of Com- 
mons. Nay, his hon. and learned friend, 
and others who had followed him, went 
further. They thought that even if there 
were no guilt at all, real or imaginary, 
substantial or constructive, still a trial in 
the House of Commons could do the 
magistrates no harm. Why should an 
innocent man fear a trial? What more 
delightful, what more enviable, than the 
sensations of virtue under unmerited 
ersecution? His hon. and learned 
riend had singular notions of happiness. 
A wise antient had said— 

——— “ Dici beatus, 

“ Ante obitum, nemo supremaque funera 

debet.” 

But his lion. and learned friend had found 
out, that even in this life a man may be 
blessed beyond the ordinary lot of huma- 
nity. This excess of sublunary enjoy- 
ment was to be found, it seems, in a pub- 
lic trial, with a consciousness of innocence. 
Happy, happy Mr. Hastings! who, for 
seven long years, continued in uninter- 
rupted fruition of that which is now dis- 
covered to be the consummation of human 
felicity! “ These, Sir, are refinements 
which I confess I do not comprehend. If 
the magistrates have sinned against the 
law, the courts of law are open to try 
them. If they are innocent, I, for my 
part, will never consent that an innocent 
man shall be dragged daily before our 
bar, amidst the taunts ef enemies, and 
under the misconstruction of the public, 
with the consciousness of his innocence 
alone to support him.” 
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It appeared to him (Mr. C.) that even. 
justice ought to be dealt between man 
and man. In former times and in other 
countries (certainly never in this happy. 
Jand), favour and affection had been 
shown to the higher, in preference to the 
lower, classes of society. At present, in 
consequence perhaps of one of those os- 
cillations in the human mind which suc- 
ceed each other with reference to every 
subject of human interest, there appeared 
to be a prevalent disposition to presume 
in favour of the lower, against the higher, 
classes. He by no means blamed’ this 
disposition. If any inequality were al- 
lowed to exist, the preponderance ought 
certainly to be on the side of the weak 
and unprotected. But equal justice was 
after all the wisest and honestest course. 
Now, what kind of equality would. be ad- 
ministered between those who assembled 
the illegal meeting of the 16th of August, 
and those who dispersed it, if the amend+ 
ment proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
were acceded to by the House? Those 
who had endeavoured to set the coun- 
try in a flame, would be allowed to traverse 
their indictments, and to go to their trial 
at the period which might best please 
them ;—the magistrates who had exerted 
themselves to defeat these machinations, 
would be allowed no choice, no challenge, 
but would be put on their trial without 
delay. The former, besides being per- 
mitted to go to trial when they liked, 
would have the further advantage that the 
witnesses against them would be examined 
upon oath; while the latter when brought 
at a moment’s warning to the bar of the 
House of Commons, would be arraigned 
on evidence not given under that solemn 
sanction. And this was what his hon. 
and learned friend opposite, with the ban- 
dage over his eyes, and the balance in his 
hand, was prepared to mete out as the 
award of impartial justice ! 

That the House were fully aware of the 
difference between evidence on oath, and 
that taken without such senction, was 
manifest from the fact, that in all cases in 
which the immediate right of their own 
members to their seats in that House was 
involved, the matter was referred to the 
consideration of a committee, before whom 
evidence was given on oath, under all the 
penalties for false-swearing. 

But to put the injustice of the proceed- 
ing recommended to them in a still 
stronger point of view, let the House 
contemplate the result of a trial of the 
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under the alternative either of condemna- 


tion or acquittal. Suppose the House by 
a vote of the majority to find that no 
blame was imputable to the magistrates of 
Manchester; would that vote save them 
from a prosecution in a court of justice ? 
No. The inquiry would merely furnish 
evidence against them, disclose their case, 
and. send them prejudged to the legal tri- 
bunal. If, on the contrary, a majority of 
the House should find the magistrates 
guilty of the offence with which they 
were charged, and address the throne to 
remove them from the commission ; 
would that save them from a prosecution 
in a court of justice? No. The decision 
of the House upon unsworn testimony, 
having inflicted a disgrace worse than the 
severest legal punishment, they would 
then be called to trial again in another 
court, where the previous decision could 
not but operate to their prejudice, and 
where even acquittal could not restore their 
station or their fame. And this was equal 
justice! Surely, it was impossible for any 
man, who duly considered the subject, 
and who wished to follow the great rule of 
dealing by others as he would wish others 
to deal by him, to agree to such an amend- 
ment. 
There was still another view, however, 
of the proposed investigation,—its effect 
on the character of the House of Com- 
mons. He did not attribute to the right 
hon. gentleman who moved the amend- 
ment, the design of bringing the House 
into disgrace: but he must say that, if the 
amendment had been proposed by any of 
the—he was at a loss how to denominate 
them—the white-hatted gentry, he should 
suspect that they had a double game in 
view. For, if by such evidence as has 
been described, the House should be sur- 
prised into a decision against the magis- 
trates, then the vengeance of the radical 
reformers would be fully gratified. If, on 
the contrary, the magistrates should be 
discharged of all blame by a vote of the 
House, there would then be afforded a 
new ground of clamour against the House 
of Commons. Either result would be de- 
licious to those gentlemen. In the one 
event, they would crush the men whose 
firmness had defeated their machinations, 
in the other, they would gain a new power 
for undermining the constitution. But, 
as the House itself could not possibly have 
either of those objects in view, he trusted, 
that they would not hesitate to put an 
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end to the alternative by rejecting the 
amendment. 

So great was the inconvenience of involv- 
ing that House unnecessarily in judicial 
investigation, that he confessed he could 
conceive few cases, except those which 
required the exercise of the power of im- 
peachment, in which the interposition of 
the House of Commons was not attended 
with a risk of interrupting the course of 
justice, and of throwing discredit on the 
ordinary administration of the laws. What 
could be a stronger proof of this tendency 
than the sort of use which an hon. gentle- 
man had thought himself warranted to 
make, in the debate of that day, of the 
short-hand report of an unfinished law 
coroner’s inquest at Old- 

am? What business had the House of 
Commons with that proceeding,—which 
was now under revisal by the proper au- 
thority, the court of King’s-ben 
what advantage could be derived to the 
- cause of law or liberty by the attempt to 
cast odium on judicial proceedings? The 
ill example that was sometimes set in 
that House, was followed but too closely 
elsewhere. The coroner’s inquest was, to 
be sure, a tribunal, of secondary dignity ; 
but when before was any magistrate, how- 
ever inferior in dignity, braved and brow- 
beaten, day after day, upon the bench? 
Wher before was the majesty of justice 
insulted in her own temple, as had been 
lately practised in courts of still higher— 
of the highest—authority ?—He trusted 
that there was not in that House, or in 
the country, a warmer friend of rational 
liberty than himself; but amongst the first 
elements of liberty he had always under- 
stood to be the separation of aiebsiabia. 
tive and judicial functions; and every at- 
tempt to unite them in the same hands 
must, in his opinion, be attended with dan- 
ger to the constitution. 

But it is not only the courts of law, 
(which may perhaps, heretofore have been 
reviled by those on whom it was their 
duty to inflict the penalties of justice,— 
though never before so openly and grossly 
pees” ee, is not the courts of law only 
that in these days are held up to suspicion 
and hatred :—but other, the most favou- 
rite institutions of British judicial adminis- 
tration; institutions which are peculiar 
to England, and which excite, beyond all 
others, the admiration and envy of foreign 
nations. Even the sacred name of juries 
has been tainted with insinuation; and 
the unpaid magistracy of the country are 
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attempted to be degraded in the public 
esteem. As if renouncing the high sta- 
tion which we maintain in Europe, as if 
anxious to deter those nations which have 
followed our steps in victory from 
imitating (as they are eagerly bent on 
doing) our example in civil life, we have 
persons among us who are employ- 
ed in defaming those invaluable institu- 
tions which are at once the pride and the 
safeguard of our civil polity. Depend 
upon it, Sir, if these attempts should be 
successful, the evil which they entail will 
be altogether irreparable. One of the 
most beautiful of our moral poets has said, 
of the lower classes of the agricultural 
part of the community—that, 

“ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
Abreath can make them as abreath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 

So say I of the higher ranks of that 
same portion of the community—the un- 
paid magistracy of the country.—I do not 
dread the inroads attempted to be made 
on the constitution of parliament, with 
half the horror that I do the efforts to dis- 
parage the character of that magistracy. 
anew House of Commons might be elected. 
The monarch might create new peers. 
New statesmen would be found to con- 
duct the affairs of government, if the pre- 
sent race of public men were swept from 
the earth. But once “ destroy” that which 
** can never be supplied,” the voluntary 
and gratuitous dispensation of justice : 
once sour the public mind against that, 
perhaps the sole remnant of natural au- 
thority ; once thoroughly disgust and dis- 
hearten that thankless self-devotion, that 
unbought sacrifice of time and trouble, 
that benevolent homage of power and 
wealth to the interests of the humble and 
the poor, which characterize the country 
magistracy ;—let that connecting link be- 
tween the higher and lower orders of so- 
ciety be once broken,—and by that single 
blow more will be done to disjoint the 
state, than could be accomplished by the 
radical reformers, with all their outrageous 
declarations, and with all their pikes— 
when they shall use them.” 

He would now, with the permission of 
the House, turn to the main subject, of 
which the House appeared to have almost 
lost sight,—the speech from the throne. 
In that speech, the state of the country 
was painted in colours such as those who 
advised the Crown had seldom before been 
under the sad necessity of employing. 
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That the picture was not overcharged, 
however, he had aright to presume, as 
no imputation of that nature had been 
uttered from any quarter. With the ex- 
ception of the hon. baronet opposite (sir 
Francis Burdett), no one who had touch- 
ed on the meeting at Manchester, had 
spoken of the designs of the movers of 
that meeting, manifested not only by their 
own declarations, but by all their prepara- 
tions, their emblems and their array, as 
other than most wicked and indefensible. 
The hon. baronet, indeed, had talked of 
the flags unfurled on that‘ occasion, as 
mere matters of parade. But who did 
not know, that banners, ribbons and other 
such devices, might be as clear indications 
of purpose as words? When some years 
ago, an orange cockade was worn, on 
particular days, in Ireland (much more 
generally than he believed and hoped it 
was at present), would it have been an 
answer to the complaints against such a 
practice to say, * What signifies a yellow 
ribbon ?”—-Such things had great signifi- 
cation. Who but the hon. baronet could 
doubt, that the flags of the meeting at 
Manchester meant defiance? What could 
the inscription ‘* Equal Representation or 
Death” intend, but that those displaying 
it were solicitous for that which was in- 
compatible with the constitution, and that 
they were ready to purchase it with their 
blood? Could such a meeting be legal ? 
Was it possible that any one of the con- 
trivers or abettors of it could seriously 
imagine it to be so? Could it be deemed 
s0 in common sense? The common law, 
as had been truly said by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman, (Mr. Plunket), was the 
perfection of common sense; but what law 
or what sense could consider as peaceable 
and legal meetings of forty or fifty thousand 
persons, convened by no known authority, 
and marching together in military array, 
at which doctrines subversive of the con- 
stitution were promulgated without dis- 
guise, and the determination to carry 
those doctrines into effect by physical 
force was audaciously avowed ? 

He would borrow, on this point, an 
illustration with which the speech of his 
hon. and learned friend (sir J. Mackin- 
tosh), had furnished him. His hon. and 
learned friend had tcld them, that Lan- 
cashire had, at different periods, been the 
seat of different kinds of disaffection; of 
Jacobitism in the last century, as of 
Jacobinism at — Now, he would 
ask his hon. and learned friend; nay, he 
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would appeal to any one of the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite,—to any whig amongst 
them,—for an answer to this question,— 
if in the year 1715, or inthe year 1745, 
or in any year between those two periods, 
fifty or twenty or ten thousand Lan- 
cashire Jacobites had assembled: by beat 
of drum, on the 10th of June, with white 
roses in their hats, and with the motto 
« Legitimate Monarchy” embroidered on 
their standards, would that have been a 
legal assembly ? If any unfortunate Tory 
had, after such an occurrence, stood up 
in parliament, and protested that those 
symbols were perfectly innocent of any 
improper meaning ;—that white was no 
colour—and that the words ‘* Legitimate 
Monarchy” referred, beyond all questiun, 
to the royal family just established by law ; 
—would he have been listened to with cre- 
dulity and complacency by the Whig 
owers of that day? Would he not rather 
ave been reviled as a driveller or traitor ; 
and a new Whig law have been passed for 
the suppression of such innocent assem- 
blages, at least as strong as the Riot act 
itself? And pray, what was the difference 
between the two proceedings, that of 
Manchester in August 1819, and that 
which he had imagined as taking place in 
the same county in 1715 or 1745? Why, 
that the one would have indicated a design 
of changing the reigning dynasty; while 
the other was manifestly directed against 
the whole frame of the constitution. Any 
attempt to bring the multitude, and the 
menaces, and the symbols, and the array 
of the Manchester meeting within the pale 
of law, was as fond and as futile as would 
have been the attempt of a Tory opposition 
to assign to the Jacobite mob the character 
of loyalty to the Hanover succession. 
The hon. baronet has adjured the 
House to consider the necessity of con- 
ciliation. If by conciliation be meant 
the expression of sympathy in the dis- 
tresses of the people, I do most sincerely 
declare that that sympathy cannot be 
more deeply felt by any man or set of 
men in the House or in the country, than 
by my colleagues and myself. Indeed, 
can such a declaration be necessary ? 
Even if we had not, like other men, the 
feelings of human kindness, is it possible 
that we should be so blind to our own 
interests, as well as insensible to our du- 
ties, as not to feel that the credit as well 
as the permanency of our administration 
depends upon the peace and tranquillity 
of the kingdom, and therewith on the 
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prosperity and comforts of the labouring 
classes of the community? But I appre- 
hhend, that what the hon. baronet means 
by conciliation is concession; and con- 
cession in the shape of a parliamentary 
reform. And this, Sir, brings me to the 
topic which was introduced into this de- 
bate by the right hon. gentleman who 
moved the amendment, and to which he 
did me the honour to challenge my parti- 
cular attention. That challenge has been 
ted by the hon. baronet. The House 
will, therefore, see that it is not in my 
en to decline adverting to this topic ; 
though I could have been well con- 
tented to defer it to a more suitable op- 
portunity. 

The hon. ‘baronet warns me to re-con- 
sider my opinions on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has been pleased to compliment me 
as the most strenuous: opposer of a reform 
in parliament, and as one main obstacle 
to the success of that project. He tells 
me that I am as radical at one end of the 
question, as those who are termed “ ra- 

icals,” are at the other. The right hon. 
gentleman will pardon me for observing, 
as I pass, that his metaphor is none of the 
correctest. I never heard of any plant 
with a root at both its ends. The root 
usually tends downwards—radice in Tur- 
tara ;—and I will not dispute that ten- 
dency with those who have pre-occupied 
the title. 
_ But I have no reserve on the subject of 
parliamentary reform; and, called upon 
as I have been, I will without thesmallest 
hesitation state my opinions now; de- 
clining however to argue them till the 
period of more particular discussion shall 
arrive. I am no bigoted supporter of the 
present order of things as faultless and 
perfect, or even as necessarily the best 
that it may be possible for human wisdom 
to devise ; but what I have always main- 
tained is, that the House of Commons, 
with all its imperfections on its head, dis- 
charges well the functions assigned to it 
by the constitution, and is to all practical 
pe identified, with the people whom 

‘represents. I have always contended, 
therefore, that any sweeping change— 
any change not very limited and very well 
considered,—must be attended with great 
hazard. To say that some heaven-born 
radical reformer might not by possibility 
imagine a scheme of a House of Com- 
mons, infinitely more beaatiful in theory, 
ig a presumption of which I am not 


guilty. But until I see such a scheme 
fore me in all its scope and in all its 
detail, I shall feel it my duty to resist any 
unexplained approaches to reform; be- 
cause such approaches tend to weaken 
what exists, without substituting any 
thing better, or affording any pledge that 
a preferable substitute can be found. 
The course of reasoning, which 1 think 
elf entitled—which | think it must be 
allowed to be most expedient—to pursue 
on this subject, is as follows: 

I claim no other privilege for the exist- 
ing state of parliament, than that which 
is allowed to all existing institutions,— 
that the burthen of p that a change 
in them is necessary shall rest with those 
who propose the change. 

Reformation (I speak not here of par- 
tial remedies applied—as this House is in 
the habit of applying them from time to 
time—to particular instances of detected 
corruption, but of a general systematic 
reformation) must be of one of two sorts. 
It may be a restoration, upon the — 
principles of ‘the institution to be reform- 
ed, to the state in which it stood at some 
former time, and from which it is alleged 
to have degenerated ; or, it may be a re- 
construction of the institution on prin- 
ciples altogether new. 

My first question to the oser of 
such general reformation, therefore is, 
«« Which of these two modes have you in 
view 2” If the answer be, “restoration to 
what the House of Commons was in 
former times ;”? I then ‘request that the 

riod may be ‘specified at which ‘the 

ouse of Commons was, according to 
the reformer, in ‘the perfection to which 
he'wishes to restore it. If, on the other 
hand, the answer ‘be, that it is intended 
to re-construct the House on new princi- 
ples; then, I think, it is not too much to 
ask that those principles shall be clearly 
defined, before we are required to take a 
single practical step towards the abolition 
of the existing frame of the House of 
Commons. 

Even after all these explanations had 
been given, I should think myself at libert: 
to compare the dangers of a change wit 
the advantages of’ the change specifically 
ae But, without these preliminary 
explanations, without knowing exactly 
what is. the mature and extent of the 
change intended, I should think that to 
countenance any abstract declaration of 


the expediency of « change, would’ be 
aradness. 
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I differ from some gentlemen who have 
— in this debate, in my behalf as to 
degree in which the desire for parlia- 
mentary reform prevails throughout the 
nation. I very much doubt whether that 
desire prevails much beyond the class of 
determined reformers,—except, perhaps, 
among timid and indolent persons, who, 
untaught by experience, or fearful of 
exertion, imagine that concession to an 
invader is the way to peace. With the 
turbulent description reformers, it is 
agreed on all hands, there can be no 
dallying or compromise. To attempt to 
conciliate them would be utterly hopeless. 
And I repeat, I do not believe the sound 
part of the community to be at all widely 
infected by the love of chan To use a 
figure of Mr. Burke’s, I will not mistake 
the importunate chink of a few grass- 
hoppers chirping under a fern-bush, for 
the voice of the lordly oxen that stray 
in sober tranquillity over the surface of 
the field. 

I must fairly say, however, that if I 
could once bring myself to admit the 
premises which the hon. baronet lays 
down, I should acknowledge his conclu- 
sion from them to be more logical than 
that of those who call themselves mode- 
rate reformers. The latter affirm the 
existence of a wide-spreading corruption 
as broadly as the hon. baronet. But the 
hon. baronet advises a new construction 
of the House; while the moderate re- 
formers profess to he satisfied with some 
very trifling alteration. Now, if the 

i be as great and as malignant as it 
is described, I could not be satisfied with 
so partial a remedy. But I do not admit 
such to be the extent and malignity of 
the disease. I do not admit, for instance, 
that the close boroughs, against which so 
much has been said, and which are the 
most obvious and striking anomalies in a 
plan of representation theoretically con- 
sidered, are by any means a rotten and 
gangrened part of the constitution, to be 
cut off without mercy orremorse. I think 
them not only defensible, but serviceable. 
This — Sir, I hold at least disin- 
terestedly. I can have no fear that Li- 
yo soe should be involved in any plan of 
disfranchisement, And I protest, I be- 
lieve, that the administration of which I 
am a member, weuld not lose, but would 
benefit, by the abolition of the close-bo- 
rough representation. No small propor- 
tion of those boroughs is in the hands of 
eur opponents. If the boroughs of 
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Knaresborough, of Tavistock, of Horsham, 
of Winchelsea, of Peterborough, were 
disfranchised, and the right of election 
were transferred to more populous piaces 
—to Birmingham, to Manchester, to 
Sheffield, to Leeds—I really do not be- 
lieve that his majesty’s ministers would 
lose numbers in this House; on the con- 
trary, I believe that they would receive 
more support than at present. But I 
should regret very much if, by such a 
measure, the House should be deprived 
of so many of the great lights* which I 
see in the opposite quarter of the horizon. 

The House, and the right hon. — 
man, will do me the justice to acknow- 
lege, that I have stated my opinions on 
this question without prejudice, without 
passion, without any personal or party 
bias. I think now, as I always have 
thought, that the constitution of the 
House of Commons is practically bene- 
ficial, though I do not pretend that it is 
conformable to any uniform theory. If © 
Tam asked for instance, why 658 is a 
more proper number of members than 
657 or 659?—I confess myself at a loss 
to answer the question. It is the collec- 
tive character of the House which I re- 
gard; and I maintain that in its aggregate 
com and in its general operation, it 
faithfully represents not only the general 
interests of the kingdom, but the parti- 
cular interests of every assignable portion 
of it: and that it follows, not precipitately, 
but deliberately and considerately, the 
real wishes, opinions, and feelings, of the 
people. 

The gentlemen who oppose the govern- 
ment, contend indeed on all occasions, 
that they are right, and that ministers are 
wrong ; and that the House of Commons, 
agreeing with the ministers, are therefore 
wrong with them, and ought, like them, 
to be sent about their business. But this 
is mere assertion ; and is, in truth, a ve 
short way of disposing of a very compli- 
cated question. Do those gentlemen who 
are in a minority in this House, find them- 
selves in a majority in the country? They 
will not say so; they cannot think so. 
Take, for example, the question of the 
late war. Have they any doubt that, 
through the whole course of that war (to 


* Mr. Tierney, sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Scarlett, &c., are among the representa- 
tives for the boroughs enumerated by Mr. 
Canning. 
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which they now, by the way, attribute all 
our distresses,) a majority—an immense 
majority—of the nation were of the same 
way of thinking with the majorities of the 
two Houses of Parliament? J)o the 
doubt that, in that glorious war, in whic 
England saved Europe, and with Europe 
saved herself, her government was enabled 
to effect these mighty purposes, not only 
by a confiding parliament, but by a con- 
curring people? To say that such a war 
was, or could be, carried on in contradic- 
tion to the wishes of the country—that it 
was a war against the people,—is absurd. 
A war of twenty years ! accompanied with 
privations and sacrifices never before heard 
of! and all cheerfully borne by a people, 
reluctant and unconsenting, insensible to 
the demands of their own security, and 
deaf to the shouts of triumphant valour!— 
borne, too, without murmur or remon- 
strance!—the statement refutes itself. 
Gentlemen know that it doesso. They 
know that the war was undertaken for the 
destruction of tyranny, and for the vindi- 
cation of the liberties of mankind. The 
know that the glory acquired to England, 
and the interest felt in that glory by the 
people of England, were as great as the 
majorities in parliament were overwhelm- 
ing ; and they know that those parliamen- 
tary majorities were but the express image 
of the sentiments of the nation. 

There is another consideration which 
induces me to distrust the hon. baronet’s 
assumption of a general popularity for the 
doctrines of which he is the champion. It 
is, that this question of parliamentary re- 
form is never eagerly agitated, unless 
when some poignant, though passing dif- 
ficulties assail the country. This was 
notoriously the case at the first promul- 
gation of the doctrines of reform, towards 
the end of the American war. _ It«was the 
ease in 1793, when the desolating princi- 
ples of the French revolution and its tre- 
mendous military successes disquieted 
sober minds with an apprehension of ruin 
to the kingdom. It was the case in 1797, 
at the period of the mutiny at the Nore; 
and again in 1798, during the height of 
the disturbances in Ireland. In 1810 and 
1812, the question of reform was indeed 
brought forward, but without excitin 
much interest or receiving any materia 
support either within doors or without ; 
and from the latter period it slept until 
the year before last, when the hon. ba- 
ronet burst upon us with the elaborate 


plan of major Cartwright. To that ad- 
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mirable system, and to the peculiar doc- 
trines of that patriarch of reform, I con-: 
sider the hon. baronet as inviolably pledg- 
ed. He is the undoubted and sole heir 
of the venerable major. I hope, that 
when that system and those doctrines 
shall descend to him by right of inherit- 
ance, he will enjoy them to as full a ma- 
turity of age and intellect as his prede- 
cessor ; and that he will finally hand them 
down unimpaired to some successor equally 
gifted with himself, but doomed to be, 
equally with himself, unsupported and: 
hopeless in the prosecution of them. 

Beside this plan of the hon. baronet, I 
am not aware of any specific proposition 
for reform now before the public—except 
the threatened one, from the other side of 
the House, for shortening the duration of 

arliaments. It is now, Sir, about one 

undred years since the Whigs made 
septennial from triennial. 

uring the first half century after that 
change they monopolized the administra- 
tion of the government. So far, all went 
well. But for nearly the whole of the last 
fifty years, the Whigs have been out of 
office. Are they anxious to try whether 
they may better their chance by undoing 
the work of their own hands, and return- 
ing to triennial parliaments ? 

Now, Sir, as to triennial parliaments, I 
confess I object to them—anti-reformer 
as I am:—but if I were a radical reformer, 
I should object to them infinitely more. 
On my own part I object to them for all 
the reasons so often urged in debate 
against the repeal of the Septennial act, 
in the course of the twenty years that 
followed its enactment ; reasons, I admit, 
of expediency rather than of principle. 
But as a reformer, I should reject with 
indignation an attempt to delude me with 
a specious appearance of regeneration; 
calculated to aggravate in effect that very 
inequality of representation of which the 
reformers particularly complain. The 
objects of their strongest antipathy we 
know are the close boroughs, in defence 
of which I have ventured to say a few 
unpopular words; they hold it an abomi- 
nation, that Tavistock should return by 
nomination as many members as York or 
Bristol or Liverpool by free election. 
But what could so much enhance the ad- 
vantage of Tavistock over York, or Bristol, 
or Liverpool, as increasing the frequency 
of elections? The trouble, the anxiety, 
the expense—the lawful expense, I mean 
—of a contested election for a populous 
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place, are no light matter: while the quiet 
sitter for a close borough may be return- 
ed by the dash of a pen, without moving 
out of his easy chair, This takes place 
now, once in seven, or, as is the practice, 
once in about six years; make it to. happen 
once in three years;—you double the 
disadvantage against the popular repre- 
sentative ;—and then have the assurance 
to call this a reform! 

But let not gentlemen deceive them- 
selves with a fond expectation, that dex- 
terous contrivances such as these, or that 
any palliatives, however specious, can 
amuse the real reformers. It is not with 
such sacrifices that you can gorge and 
satisfy the all-devouring monster of radical 
reform. No; no, no. The reformers 
mean, and they demand, a strict personal 
representation; they mean and _ they 
demand a direct expression of the peo- 
ple’s will. 

I can only say, that if government be a 
matter of will (I thought it had been 
matter of reason and convention), and if 
the will of the whole nation be once fully 
represented—these two premises being 
assumed—the conclusion that follows from 
them is to my mind inevitable: it is shortly 
and plainly this, that the assembly so fully 
representing the national will, must be, 
and in sound logic ought to be, the whole 
government. There is no room, no pre- 
tence for any other power in the state. 
Kings and Lords are useless incumbrances; 
and such a House of Commons all in all. 

Such, I say, is the logical, the neces- 
sary, the unavoidable inference from the 
premises, once admitted, of the hon. ba- 
ronet and the radical reformers. I con- 
tent myself for the present with merely 
stating them, not presuming to find fault 
with them, nor proceeding to argue them 
on this occasion. Opportunities will pro- 
bably occur for that purpose. I should 
not even have touched upon the subject 
of parliamentary reform to-night, had it 
not been for the taunting invitation of the 
right hon. gentleman, and the solemn ad- 
monition of the hon. baronet. But, so 
called upon, I could not decline stating 
my Opinions, without appearing to shrink 
from them. I do not shrink from them. 
I have stated them, I hope, intelligibly; 
I am sure without any reserve. 

Other warnings are addressed, not to 
me only, but to the House, as to the les- 
sons to be learned from the. French revo- 
jution. Undoubtedly these two lessons 
are to be learned from the French revo- 
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lution: first, that proper changes ought 
not be delayed too long; secondly, that 
precipitate changes are subversive of the 
peace and order and happiness of nations. 
But can any man look to the history of 
the ill-fated Louis 16th, and say, that it 
was his obstinate adherence to the rights 
of the throne which he inherited, that 
imbittered the last years of his reign, and 
finally led him to the scaffold? Can any 
man seriously contemplate the course of 
events which brought that monarchy to 
ruin, without trembling at the conse- 
quences of a too obsequious subservience 
to temporary popularity ?—without per- 
ceiving how easy and how dangerous is 
the mistake of sacrificing the interests of 
a whole community to the clamours of a 
discontented few? Let not then the les- 
sons of the French revolution be lost upon 
us! When our ears are assailed by cla- 
mour for change, let us not be unmindfal 
of the silent apprehensions, the confiding 
patience of that large portion of the com- 
munity whom these clamours distract and 
appal! Let us not mistake their silence 
for acquiescence ; nor their confidence for 
carelessness! The feeling of alarm is deep, 
and general, and just. The persons, whose 
machinations are the subject of this debate, 
and the cause of our being called together 
at this season, are valueless as motes in 
the sun-beam, compared with the loyal, 
quiet, unmurmuring millions, who look 
up to Parliament for protection. Let 
them not look up to — in vain! 
Let not the claims, and the welfare 
of those millions,—of the loyal and the 
good, of the peaceful and the pious, 
—be disregarded by the House, in deli- 
berating upon the measures which are 
necessary for the safety of the country.— 
«© Vos ne populo Romano deese videaminit 
providete! Obsessa fascibus et telis 
impie conjurationis vobis supplex manus 
“* tendit patria communis. Vobis se, vobis 
“ vitam omnium civium, vobis arcem et 
“ capitolium, vobis aras penatium, vobis 
“* muros atque urbis tecta, vobis templa 
“* deorum atque delubra commendat.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he was sure the 
House would, on this occasion, exercise 
towards him that candour and liberality 
which he had so often experienced, but 
of which he then stood so particularly in 
need. At that late hour of the evening, 
after the able and entertaining speec 
which they had just heard—considering 
the length, he would not say the exces- 
sive length of that speech—he felt that 
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which they now, by the way, attribute all 
our distresses,) a majority—an immense 
majority—of the nation were of the same 
way of thinking with the majorities of the 
two Houses of Parliament? J)o the 
doubt that, in that glorious war, in whic 
England saved Europe, and with Europe 
saved herself, her government was enabled 
to effect these mighty purposes, not only 
by a confiding parliament, but by a con- 
curring people? To say that such a war 
was, or could be, carried on in contradic- 
tion to the wishes of the country—that it 
was a war against the people,—is absurd. 
A war of twenty years ! accompanied with 
privations and sacrifices never before heard 
of! and all cheerfully borne by a people, 
reluctant and unconsenting, insensible to 
the demands of their own security, and 
deaf to the shouts of triumphant valour! — 
borne, too, without murmur or remon- 
strance!—the statement refutes itself. 
Gentlemen know that it doesso. They 
know that the war was undertaken for the 
destruction of tyranny, and for the vindi- 
cation of the liberties of mankind. The 
know that the glory acquired to England, 
and the interest felt in that glory by the 
people of England, were as great as the 
majorities in parliament were overwhelm- 
ing ; and they know that those parliamen- 
tary majorities were but the express image 
of the sentiments of the nation. 

There is another consideration which 
induces me to distrust the hon. baronet’s 
assumption of a general popularity for the 
doctrines of which he is the champion. It 
is, that this question of parliamentary re- 
form is never eagerly agitated, unless 
when some poignant, though passing dif- 
ficulties assail the country. This was 
notoriously the case at the first promul- 
gation of the doctrines of reform, towards 
the end of the American war. It-was the 
ease in 1793, when the desolating princi- 
ples of the French revolution and its tre- 
mendous military successes disquieted 
sober minds with an apprehension of ruin 
to the kingdom. It was the case in 1797, 
at the period of the mutiny at the Nore; 
and again in 1798, during the height of 
the disturbances in Ireland. In 1810 and 
1812, the question of reform was indeed 
brought forward, but without exciting 
much interest or receiving any material 
support either within doors or without ; 
and from the latter period it slept until 
the year before last, when the hon. ba- 
ronet burst upon us with the elaborate 
plan of major Cartwright. To that ad- 
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mirable system, and to the peculiar doc- 

trines of that patriarch of reform, I con-: 
sider the hon. baronet as inviolably pledg- 

ed. He is the undoubted and sole heir 

of the venerable major. I hope, that 
when that system and those doctrines 

shall descend to him by right of inherit- 

ance, he will enjoy them to as full a ma- 

turity of age and intellect as his prede- 

cessor ; and that he will finally hand them 

down unimpaired to some successor equally 

gifted with himself, but doomed to be, 

equally with himself, unsupported and» 
hopeless in the prosecution of them. 

Beside this plan of the hon. baronet, I 
am not aware of any specific proposition 
for reform new before the public—except 
the threatened one, from the other side of 
the House, for shortening the duration of 

arliaments. It is now, Sir, about one 

undred years since the Whigs made 

arliaments septennial from triennial. 
Rian the first half century after that 
change they monopolized the administra- 
tion of the government. So far, all went 
well. But for nearly the whole of the last 
fifty years, the Whigs have been out of 
office. Are they anxious to try whether 
they may better their chance by undoing 
the work of their own hands, and return- 
ing to triennial parliaments ? 

Now, Sir, as to triennial parliaments, I 
confess I object to them—anti-reformer 
as I am:—but if I were a radical reformer, 
I should object to them infinitely more. 
On my own part I object to them for all 
the reasons so often urged in debate 
against the repeal of the Septennial act, 
in the course of the twenty years that 
followed its enactment; reasons, I admit, 
of expediency rather than of principle. 
But as a reformer, I should reject with 
indignation an attempt to delude me with 
a specious appearance of regeneration; 
calculated to aggravate in effect that very 
inequality of representation of which the 
reformers particularly complain. The 
objects of their strongest antipathy we 
know are the close boroughs, in defence 
of which I have ventured to say a few 
unpopular words; they hold it an abomi- 
pation, that Tavistock should return by 
nomination as many members as York or 
Bristol or Liverpool by free election. 
But what could so much enhance the ad- 
vantage of Tavistock over York, or Bristol, 
or Liverpool, as increasing the frequency 
of elections? The trouble, the anxiety, 
the expense—the lawful expense, I mean 
—of a contested election for a populous 
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place, are no light matter: while the quiet 
sitter for a close borough may be return- 
ed by the dash of a pen, without moving 
out of his easy chair. This takes place 
now, once in seven, or, as is the practice, 
once in about six years; make it to happen 
once in three years;—you double the 
disadvantage against the popular repre- 
sentative ;—and then have the assurance 
to call this a reform! 

But let not gentlemen deceive them- 
selves with a fond expectation, that dex- 
terous contrivances such as these, or that 
any palliatives, however specious, can 
amuse the real reformers. It is not with 
such sacrifices that you can gorge and 
satisfy the all-devouring monster of radical 
reform. No; no, no. The reformers 
mean, and they demand, a strict personal 
representation; they mean and _ they 
demand a direct expression of the peo- 
ple’s will. 

I can only say, that if government be a 
matter of will (I thought it had been 
matter of reason and convention), and if 
the will of the whole nation be once fully 
represented—these two premises being 
assumed—the conclusion that follows from 
them is to my mind inevitable: it is shortly 
and plainly this, that the assembly so fully 
representing the national will, must be, 
and in sound logic ought to be, the whole 
government. There is no room, no pre- 
tence for any other power in the state. 
Kings and Lords are useless incumbrances; 
and such a House of Commons all in all. 

Such, I say, is the logical, the neces- 
sary, the unavoidable inference from the 
premises, once admitted, of the hon. ba- 
ronet and the radical reformers. I con- 
tent myself for the present with merely 
stating them, not presuming to find fault 
with them, nor proceeding to argue them 
on this occasion. Opportunities will pro- 
bably occur for that purpose. I should 
not even have touched upon the subject 
of parliamentary reform to-night, had it 
not been for the taunting invitation of the 
right hon. gentleman, and the solemn ad- 
monition of the hon. baronet. But, so 
called upon, I could not decline stating 
my opinions, without appearing to shrink 
from them. I do not shrink from them. 
I have stated them, I hope, intelligibly; 
I am sure without any reserve. 

Other warnings are addressed, not to 
me.only, but to the House, as to the les- 
sons to be learned from the. French revo- 
jution. Undoubtedly these two lessons 
are to be learned from the French revo- 
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lution : first, that proper changes ought 
not be delayed too long; secondly, that 
precipitate changes are subversive of the 
peace and order and happiness of nations. 
But can any man look to the history of 
the ill-fated Louis 16th, and say, that it 
was his obstinate adherence to the rights 
of the throne which he inherited, that 
imbittered the last years of his reign, and 
finally led him to the scaffold? Can any 
man seriously contemplate the course of 
events which brought that monarchy to 
ruin, without trembling at the conse- 
quences of a too obsequious subservience 
to temporary popularity ?—without per- 
ceiving how easy and how dangerous is 
the mistake of sacrificing the interests of 
a whole community to the clamours of a 
discontented few? Let not then the les- 
sons of the French revolution be lost upon 
us! When our ears are assailed by cla- 
mour for change, let us not be unmindful 
of the silent apprehensions, the confiding 
patience of that large portion of the com- 
munity whom these clamours distract and 
appal! Let us not mistake their silence 
for acquiescence ; nor their confidence for 
carelessness! The feeling of alarm is deep, 
and general, and just. The persons, whose 
machinationsare the subject of this debate, 
and the cause of our being called together 
at this season, are valueless as motes in 
the sun-beam, compared with the loyal, 
quiet, unmurmuring millions, who look 
up to Parliament for protection. Let 
them not look up to you in vain! 
Let not the claims, and the welfare 
of those millions,—of the loyal and the 
good, of the peaceful and the pious, 
—be disregarded by the House, in deli- 
berating upon the measures which are 
necessary for the safety of the country.— 
«© Vos ne populo Romano deese videamini 
“ providete! Obsessa fascibus et telis 
“ tmpie conjurationis vobis supplex manus 
** tendit patria communis. Vobis se, vobis 
“ vitam omnium civium, vobis arcem et 
“* capitolium, vobis aras penatium, vobis 
“© muros atque urbis tecta, vobis templa 
“ deorum atque delubra commendat.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he was sure the 
House would, on this occasion, exercise 
towards him that candour and liberality 
which he had so often experienced, but 
of which he then stood so particularly in 
need. At that late hour of the evening, 
after the able and entertaining speech 
which they had just heard—considering 
the length, he would not say the exces- 
sive length of that speech—he felt that 
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he could not trespass upon the Houee for 
any considerable time ; but he could not, 
consistently with his duty to the country, 
to his constituents, or to his own feelings, 
refrain from declaring his opinions on this 
question. He was fully aware of the 
truth of the right hon. gentleman’s predic- 
tion, that the advocates of inquiry would 
be found in a minority: he was aware that 
he was, on that occasion, addressing an 
assembly; the majority of which enter- 
tained strong impressions inst that 
side of the question which consci- 
entiously advocated. He trusted, how- 
ever, that he would be allowed to follow 
the arguments used by the right hon. 
gentleman, and the other gentlemen who 
opposed the amendment. He fully con- 
curred ia the eloquent eulogium pro- 
nounced by the right hon. gentleman 
upon the incalculable, the hardly to be 
expressed, value of our magistracy, who 
not only acted gratuitously, with a few 
exceptions, in Manchester, but were fre- 
quently exposed to the discharge of dis- 
ag le functions, and, in some in- 
stances, even to the risk of their lives in 
the publie service. For this reason it was 
that the law had fenced them round with 
_ a threefold fence in the discharge of those 
duties. He therefore lamented, as 
sincerely as any man could do, that any 
transaction should take place which could 
throw a stigma on so respectable a body. 
He lamented it the more, as it was to the 
constitutional discharge of the duties of 
that magistracy that the people were to 
look up for the preservatioa of tranquilli- 
ty. It was their only source of assistance, 
save the introduction of the military. He 
should lament deeply the result of the 
transactions under discussion, if the 
magistrates implicated were not in this 
instanee separated from the general body. 
If the proposed inquiry were granted, it 
would have the effect of separating the 
wrong-doors, if so they should be proved 
to be, from that honourable body. If the 
inquiry were granted, the guilt, the indis- 
cretion, the too great vigour, or the 
errors of the accused, would be made to 
appear: if it was refused, the House 
might rely upon it, it would fall on the 
whole body. If the impression remained, 
if it should be believed, that the course of 
justice was impeded, that undue powers 
were apt to be exercised, that undue 
stretches of official power were practised, 
that military force wes applied at the 
pleasure of mea in office, then the 


catastrophe was coasummated, and he 

must join in deploring, that the confidence 

of the country in the magistracy must be 
en. 

He would now advert to the observa- 
tions on the Yorkshire meeting. The 
right hon. gentleman and the noble lord 
had said that there had been a compro- 
mise between the Whigs, with earl Fitz- 
william at their head, and on the other, 
those whom the right hon. gentleman, 
(forgetting his promised and original 
abstinence), called White Hats. This 
agreement was said to be novel, uncon- 
stitutional, curious and inconsistent with 
the character of earl Fitzwilliam and with 
the amendment now proposed. They, 
indeed, were all anxious that a supposed 
encroachment on the constitution should 
be specially investigated, and that redress 
should be given, if that were required. 
At the meeting there was an agreement 
in referring the subject to “amcneen for 
inquiry and redress. Parliamentary re- 
form, which had no more to do with the 
object of the meeting than tithes or the 
poor-rates, and on which they did not 
agree, was by consent excluded from 
consideration, The right hon. gentleman 
was naturally much offended that they 
had acted so wisely, and followed his own 
example, who, however, generally sailed 
much nearer the wind [a laugh.] Hence, 
all his jokes and gibes ; because'the points 
on which they diifered had nothing to do 
with the purpose of the meeting, and 
those on which they agreed were its sole 
object, and contained in the requisition. 
This was the head and front of lord Fitz- 
william’s offending. This was the con- 
spiracy of which his lordship and _ his 
friends were accused—-a conspiracy, he 
knew not for what—to resist government. 
The evidence of this charge was the in- 
ferences drawn in a newspaper from their 
speeches. Because Mr. Wooler inferred 
from lord Milton’s speech that he was for 
reform, and from Mr. Dundas’s that he 
recommended resistance, they all acted 
unconstitutionally in attending the meet- 
ing! He and the right hon, gentleman 
had been fellow candidates at an election, 
where the right hon. gentleman had con- 
spired most unconstitutionally with great 
numbers, according to these principles, 
He entered iato a compromise with 
notorious traffickers in slaves; with these 
men he stood, ** from early dawn to dewy 
eve,” as near as he (Mr. Brougham) was 
te. bis hon. friend. With those respects 
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able persons, the right hon. gentleman 
had stood speaking with them, speaking 
for them, and acting with them, because 
they agreed as to his election [loud 
cheers]; but they were as different in 
their sentiments, at least‘on the abolition 
of the slave trade, as it was possible. If 
he were, therefore, to charge the right 
hon. gentleman with a conspiracy to 
revive the slave trade, he would be guilty 
of as great misrepresentation as Mr. 
Wooler. The right hon. gentleman, who 
had not been in the country at the time, 
and had received his information, per- 
haps, through several gradations, supplied, 
as was usual, by ingenuity and fancy, his 
want of information. This accounted for 
his gross misrepresentation of what passed 
at the meeting. He alluded particularly 
to his statement, that the noble member 
for Yorkshire stood in trembling suspense; 
he hoped his noble friend was in the 
House to hear his faithful report of the 
expression used—* That lord Milton and 
earl Fitzwilliam stood in trembling sus- 
pense for a hearing, to be procured by the 
rabble radicals ‘brought from Leeds.” 
Persons of as acute observation as were in 
the country, and unconnected with the 
class alluded to, had described to him the 
veneration, the quiet and respectful at- 
tention, with which ‘the noble lord and his 
venerable father were listened to, even by 
the humblest persons present. 

Having disposed of this part, he had 
exhausted a considerable portion of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech. As to 
the legality or illegality of the meeting, 
no opinion was given upon his side of the 
House, because it depended upon facts 
to be established in evidence. The right 
hon. gentleman and the noble lord had 
brought forward no documents which sup- 
ported their statements. He lamented 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had forgotten what he had so 
wisely and eloquently urged respecting 
Ireland—that coercion, if used at all, 
should‘be the last means used, and con- 
ciliation should be the first; and that he 
had made'use of his convenient ifs, ex- 
cited his regret, and'would be heard with 
astonishment and grief in his own coun- 
try, aswell as in this. The right ‘hon. 

tleman had ‘forgotten a fundamental 


ture,” according to ‘the noble lord, 
namely, that there had been no stones on 
the ‘field in the morning, and that {two 
cart loads were, after the meeting, carried 
of the.ground. Let this be inquired into, 
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and, if proved, it would go far to decide 
the character of the meeting. The ri 
hon. gentleman had been absent, and had 
learnt the nature of the transactions from 
a file of newspapers put at once imto his 
hands. This was unfortunate, for the 
right hon. member had made his extracts 
very incorrectly. For imstance, the ex- 
tract from the speech at York was incor- 
rect. It omitted, not from design but 
very conveniently, the words respecting _ 
the legality of the Manchester meeting— 
“ As far as hitherto appeared.” The 
legality was spoken of with similar cau- 
tion at Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
All that was said was, that it was prima 
Jacie legal, and that inquiry should be 
made whether it was legal or not. The 
right hon. gentleman had replied to the 
hon. baronet (sit F. Burdett) only by old 
worn-out and stale remarks on parlia- 
mentary reform, and had left untouched a 
ch which must live in their recollec- 
tion as the most consoling, able, wise, 
and, ‘for practical effect in preserving the 
peace and inducing the deluded portion 
of the people to return to the exercise of 
good sense, the most useful speech ever 
heard within those walls. It was more 
convenient to quit that speech than to 
answer it, and to bring forward statements 
which had not been found in any argu- 
ments in that House, and which mi 
have perished with the columns in which 
they appeared, as far as he knew. But 
he would show the substantial correctness 
ofthe facts which had been triumphantly 
urged as misrepresentations. The hon. 
member for Norfolk (Mr. Coke) had 
said, that major Cochrane had interfered 
to prevent a woman and child from being 
sabred. Major Cochrane had pointed 
out some inaccuracy in this. Upon which 
much sarcasm was thrown out against the 
statement. But major Cochrane did not 
deny that a woman and a child had been 
sabred. This had never been denied, and 
he pledged himself to —_— it true if the 
House would give him leave. It was also 
true, that major Cochrane had interfered 
in another part of the field, to prevent the 
yeomen from attacking the mob who 
were attempting to escape. Next came 
the statement of the hon. member for York 
(Mr. Dundas), who had said, that the 
sabres had ‘been sh ed with a view to 
the meeting, and had afterwards with ex- 
cessive candour, on the safest side to err 
on, contradicted ‘that observation. The 
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was, that newspapers were not to be 
believed, and that public meetings were 
instruments of deception, But the sabres 
were, in fact, sharpened. 

Mr. Dundas here begged to state, in 
order to prevent further misrepresentation 
from going forth to the public, that the 
swords had not been sharpened for the 

urpose of the meeting: the swords had 

een sent to the cutler, but it was in the 
usual course. 

Mr. Brougham.—If his hon. friend had 
allowed him to proceed, he would have 
saved him the trouble of making the ob- 
servations he had made. He meant to 
say, that the statement in evidence before 
the coroner’s inquest was, that the swords 
had been sharpened with a view to that 
particular day [a laugh from the ministe- 
rial side]. He hoped the House knew 
knew him too well to suppose that he 
would shelter himself — a quibble 
which was evidently imputed to him. The 
swords had been sent to be sharpened 
before the meeting, as appeared in evi- 
dence. They had been so sent some few 
days before the meeting was called, and 
after the intention of calling it was formed. 
The magistrates and yeomen were aware 
of this intention, and in consequence sent 
the swords to be sharpened. The con- 
clusion was drawn from the knowledge of 
the intention with which the magistrates 
were fixed. Another ground of that in- 
ference was, that no such usage did in 
fact prevail; and that with respect to a 
corps which had existed so short a time, 
to talk of usage was an abuse of terms. 
He did not shrink, therefore, from the 
conclusion, that the swords were sharpened 
for the purpose. If he was in error, he 
desired to have his error corrected; but 
let that correction be the result of inquiry. 
But if errors ten thousand times more 
numerous could be detected, it was nothing 
to the purpose. Some errors and some 
falsehoods must always appear on ques- 
tions always discussed, thank God, with 
so much interest by the people of this 
country. Granting, for a moment, that 
the Manchester mecting was illegal, there 
still remained that important question— 
were no illegal means used in its disper- 
sion? We knew it was held by an hon. 
gentleman opposite, that an illegal meet- 
ing might be dispersed by means equally 
illegal. For this, no doubt, he would 
plead authorities ; but was it meant to be 
contended, that the functions of that 
House, admitted, as it was, to be the 
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grand inquest of the country, were so 
widely different, so essentially distinct 
from its other privileges, that they would 
exist at all times without the one interfer- 
ing with the other ? 

In regard to the important interests 
concerned in the decision of that question, 
he would ask, supposing it was represented 
that from many motives and feelings, 
there was a slowness in bringing these 
men to account; that one party had not 
pecuniary means, or having, misapplied 
them (and indeed the noble lord had in 
his speech almost supposed the second of 
these positions, and the fact of that posi- 
tion led him (Mr. Brougham) to assume 
the first) ;—the noble Led considering 
these as the two parties interested in this 
great and serious question, he would ask, 
whether there was not a third party who 
had received and sustained damage by the 
conduct of these magistrates—the public 
of this country [Hear, hear!]? As to the 
clamour which had been raised against 
extra-judicial proceedings, when that 
House directed any man to be prosecuted 
by the attorney-general, was it ever 
seriously deleted whether his crime was 
one cognizable by law or not? Did they 
stop to ask such a question in the cases of 
Mr. Swan, of sir M. Lopez, of Mr. 
Reeves, or Mr. Stockdale, or of lord 
Melville? He could not but express his 
disappointment at the opinions expressed 
on this subject by several of his hon. 
friends, for whom he entertained the 
highest respect, and particularly at the 
opinion expressed by his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Montgomeryshire 
(Mr. Wynn,) a man learned beyond all 
others in the history of that assembly, 
whose privileges he (Mr. B.) was endea- 
vouring to support—skilled beyond all 
men—deeper than all the children of men 
—in the knowledge of the voluminous 
records of parliamentary precedents—a 
man who was even supposed by most 
people to know the whole of the journals 
of the House by heart; who devoted to 
their study the light of day and the mid- 
night oil; whose accuracy in every thing 
connected with parliament was so rigid, 
that many persons imagined he really 
came down to the House every morning 
at ten o'clock, the hour at which the 
House ought to assemble, according to 
the strict letter of. the adjournment [a 
laugh]—in short, a man whose devotion 
in this respect could only be equalled by, 
that of a learned ancestor of his, who 
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having fainted from excessive toil and 
fatigue, a smelling bottle was called for, 
but one who knew much better the 
remedy adapted to the case of that gen- 
tleman, exclaimed, ** For God’s sake 
bring him an act of parliament, and let 
him smell at that” [alaugh]. He could 
not help thinking in like manner, that in 
case his hon. and learned friend should 
ever be attacked in a similar way, the 
mere smelling of a volume of the journals 
could not fail instantly to revive him. 
He was astonished that his hon. and 
learned friend should contend that the 
inquiry now called for could not with 
propriety be entered on by parliament, 
and was unwarranted by the practice of 
parliament, when there were so many pre- 
cedents on the journals proving directly 
the contrary of this. Here the hon. and 
learned gentleman alluded to several 
cases, and dwelt particularly on that of 
the duke of Buckingham, in which, after 
most elaborate arguments by the great 
lawyer of that day, the predecessor of his 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Wynn), in 
antiquarian and constitutional knowledge, 
it was decided that even common fame 
might be a ground for a parliamentary 

reat stress had been laid on the in- 
justice and cruelty of sending any one to 
trial, with the weight of the opinion of 
that House operating against him. But 
if he knew any thing of the people of this 
conte, the opinion of that House would, 
so far from operating unfavourably against 
any individual on his trial, be productive of 
an effect directly the reverse, and would 
excite in his favour sentiments of pity and 
commiseration. And, what was the fact? 
It had happened, fortunately for his argu- 
ment, that in almost every instance the 
individuals ordered for prosecution by 
that House had been acquitted; and in 
the very last case of the kind, that of Mr. 
Swan, he was acquitted on all the points 
on which he was ordered to be prosecuted 
by the House, though he was convicted 
on another point. But the inquiry be- 
came necessary for another important 
reason. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the meeting was illegal—though 
he begged to be understood as having yet 
neither heard nor seen any thing to satisfy 
him that it was illegal—and supposing 
that the conduct of the magistrates was 
strictly warranted by law, still the manner 
in which they exercised the discretionary 
powers with which they were vested by 
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law, might be a fair subject for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. We know that a serious 
and alarming affray took place, in which 
several of his majesty’s subjects lost their 
lives, and great numbers were maimed 
and mutilated. An hon. magistrate (Mr. 
Wilbraham) had said, that the whole 
number of persons taken to the infirmary 
at Manchester, in consequence of injuries 
received by them on the 16th, amounted 
only to twenty-six. But with all deference 
to the hon. gentleman, he had received 
information from a magistrate who was 
possessed of a correct knowledge on this 
subject, and who could not possibly be 
mistaken, that the number of wounded 
persons taken to the infirmary amounted 
to,fifty-six. But this formed a very small 
proportion of the persons injured on that 
day. It was well known that a great pre- 
judice existed in the north against hospi- 
tals (a ridiculous prejudice, no doubt), 
and that people chose rather to resort to 
bone-setters and persons of a similar de- 
scription, when in want of medical 
assistance. Comparatively few of the 
persons who suffered on the 16th, 
were taken to the infirmary. John Lees, 
for instance, on whom the inquest 
was held at Oldham, was not taken to the 
infirmary. He knew, from persons who 
from motives of charity, and totally unin- 
fluenced by party motives had made it 
their business to visit the persons who 
suffered on the 16th, that the number of 
wounded persons amounted at least to 
400. Some of these persons made the 
number amount to 500 and upwards, 
and the lowest amount was 400. Now it 
so happened, that at all the other meet- 
ings where a different course had been 
pursued, no accident whatever had taken 
place. The meeting at Birmingham, when 
a Legislatorial Attorney to that House 
was elected, had an illegal object in view, 
and was certainly much more calculated 
to excite alarm than the meeting at 
Manchester, but even there the people 
had been allowed to disperse peaceably. 
At Manchester only, where a different 
course had been pursued, the most dis- 
astrous and deplorable consequences had 
ensued, 

The remedies now proposed to meet 
the disaffection which existed in the 
country would, he was convinced, be 
found altogether inadequate. The most 
extravagant notions, no doubt prevailed 
with respect to parliamentary reform ; 
but if they wished to put a stop to the 
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spread of these doctrines, instead of 
enacting laws of severity, and imposing 
restrictions on the liberty of the subject, 
they would proceed to remedy those 
grievances of which the country had to 
complain, and particularly reform those 
glaring abuses in the representation of 
the House, which were so generally la- 
mented. He had always advocated par- 
liamentary reform, and it was only by a 
wise and temperate reform that they 
could allay the discontent of the coun- 
try. He lenenied as much as any man 
the circulation of blasphemous and se- 
ditious publications, and he therefore 
rejoiced at the result of some recent 
trials, by which it was proved that the 
laws of the country, when enforced, 
were sufficient for the repression of 
blasphemy and sedition. The manner 
in which the law had been administered 
on those occasions, reflected eternal ho- 
nour on the learned judge who presided, 
and would, in his opinion, be sufficient 
to bring out the character of the coun- 
try more pure than before. The law 
there had been found sufficient to assert 
its own force; and he considered that 
if sedition or treason existed, it would 
be also found strong enough to put 
them down. If it should not be so, he 
could only attribute it to the circum- 
stance of its not having been hitherto 
administered with a stony hand. It was 
now too late to complain of the licentious- 
ness of the press—too late to complain of 
the gross and disgusting passages which 
were sent before the public, and which he 
lamented as much as any man. He, too, 
had to complain of the existence of such 
abuses, but from a different cause; for it 
seemed as if the abuse and licentious- 
ness of the press had been fostered, in 
order to give some colourable ground 
for an attack upon its liberty. What 
he had to complain of, and did com- 
plain of, was, that in the last three years, 
without an attempt at prosecution, a mass 
of the grossest and most criminal matter 
had been launched forth to the public 
with which ever society had been visited. 
In some of those writings assassination 
had been inculcated, forgery defended, 
and almost every act which could violate 
allegiance, encouraged. He had within 
the last two hours read same parts of a 
newspaper, published in 1817, in which it 
was said, that the House of Commons 
was an imposture, the House of Lords an 
imposture, and the king equally an impos- 
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ture, and that they were only supported 
in the oppression of the people by the in- 
fluence of 300,000 bayonets. It was 
added, that the office of the king was a 
sinecure, and ought like others to be 
abolished. The sovereign was then ad- 
dressed in a coarse and familiar way, and 
asked, what it was he did for the money 
which he received from the public. The 
speech which Oliver Cromwell had ad- 

ressed to the parliament, when he order- 
ed what he termed ‘“ that bauble” (the 
Speaker’s mace) to be removed, was then 
repeated to him, and he was advised to 
imitate it. This he had seen in a news- 
paper published two years and a half ago, 
and he had not learned that it had been 
attempted to prosecute it. There was be- 
sides this a sort of catechism in which 
murder and high-treason were treated as 
innocent and justifiable acts. It was 
asked « Was high treason a crime?” To 
which the answer was, ‘ Not always.” 
Another question was, ‘¢ When is high 
treason a crime?” and the answer was, 
Whena subject ascends the throne by the 
choice of the people, then to put that man 
to death would be a crime, because there 
would be a loss of a good man to the 
people.” But (continued Mr. Brougham 
the writer of the catechism went on, an 
said, that when a man receives the throne 
as an hereditary right, then it would not 
be a crime even if the man were a 
good and efficient sovereign, Who then 
were to blame, if the press was licenti- 
ous, but they who had not taken any 
steps to correct it by the proper applica- 
tion of those remedies which the laws pre 
scribed? He thanked the House for 
their indulgence. His remarks were sin- 
cere; and he hoped they would be re- 
ceived as coming from one who would rather 
be the victim of anarchy than survive the 
constitution of his country. 

The question being put, That the 
words proposed by Mr. Tierney be added 
to the said Address, the House divided ; 
150 
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The main pay was then put, and 
agreed to; and at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing the House adjourned. _ 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Anson, hon. G. 
Allen, J. H. Aubrey, sir John 
Althorp, Viscount Benett, John 
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Barham, J. F. Hurst, Robt. Webster, sir G. Wilson, Sir Robt. 

Baring, sir Thos. Hutchinson, hon. C. | Waithman, Robt. Wood, Matthew 

Baring, Alex. Kinnaird, hon. D. Walpole, hon. G. TELLERS. 

Barnett, James Kennedy, T. F. Webbe, Ed. Tavistock, marquis of 

Becher, W. W. Lamb, hon. G. Wharton, John Nugent, lord 

Bennet, hon. H.G. Lambton, John G. Whitbread, W. H. PAIRED OFF, 

Benyon, Benjamin _Latouche, Robt. Wilkins, Walter White Luke 

Bernal, Ralph Latouche, John Williams, Wm. 

Birch, Joseph Lemon, sir W. 

» om. State oF tHE CountRy.] The follow- 

ing Papers were presented to both Houses 

Byng, C. Macdonald, James | f Parliament, by command of the Prince 

Calcraft, John Maberly, W. L. Regent : 

Calvert, N. Mackintosh, sir J. P 

Calvert, C. Madocks, W. A. APERS RELATIVE TO THE INTERNAL Stats 

Campbell, hon. J. Martin, John or tas Country. 

Tord G. No, ofa Letter from five Magis- 

Cavendish; Henry Mills, George trates o Lancashire to Lord Sidmouth ; 

Clifford capt Milton, visct. dated, New Bailey Court House, Salford, 

Clifton, viscount Monck, sir C. ist July 1819. 

Coffin, sir Isaac Moore, Peter My Lord ;—As magistrates of this district 

Colborne, N. R. Mostyn, sir Thos. we feel ourselves called upon to communicate 

» 1. W. jun. KR. sent state of affairs within the reach o 

O'Callaghan, J. We far wishing to 
oussmaker, W. G. : yield to unnecessary alarm ; but when we 

Crespigny, sir W. de Osborne, lord F, entertain serious apprehensions, we cannot 

Crompton, S. Palmer, C. F, refrain from making them known to your 


Curwen, J.C. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Davies, J. H. 
Denman, Thos. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, Thos. 
Dundas, Charles 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Euston, earl of 
Fazakerley, N. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Foley, Thomas 
Folkestone, visct. 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Grant, J.P. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R. G. 


Griffiths, John W. 


Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Hill, lord A, 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howorth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 


Pares, Thos. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Parnell, Wm. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. G. A, 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Philips, Geor 
Powlety, hon. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Price, Robt. 
Pringle, J. 

Ricardo, David 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rancliffe, Lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord John 


‘Rumbold, C. 


Rickford, Wm. 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stewart, W. 
Stanley, lord 
Talbot, R. W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thorp, ald. 


Tierney, rt, hon. G.! 


lordship.—We feel a difficulty in stating to your 
lordship, any specific facts upon which legal 
responsibility will attach to any particular in- 
dividuals at present; but upon the general 
view of the subject, we cannot have a doubt 
that some alarming insurrection is in con- 
templation.—Of the deep distresses of the 
manufacturing classes of this extensive po- 
pulation your lordship is fully apprised, and 
the disaffected and ill-disposed lose no oppor- 
tunity of instilling the worst principles mto 
the unhappy sufferers in these times, attri- 
buting their calamities not to any event which 
cannot be controlled, but to the general mea- 
sures of government and parliament; and- 
when the people are oppressed with hunger, 
we do not wonder at their giving ear to any 
doctrines which they are told will redress 
their grievances.—Although we cannot but 
applaud the hitherto peaceable demeanour of 
many of the labouring classes, yet we do not 
calculate upon their remaining unmoved. 
Urged on by the harangues of a few desperate 
demagogues, we anticipate at no distant pe- 
riod, a general rising; and possessing no 

wer to prevent the meetings which are 
weekly held, we, as magistrates, are at a 
loss how to stem the influence of the danger- 
ous and seditious doctrines which are continu- 
ally disseminated. To these meetings and 
the unbounded liberty of the press, we refer 
the principal weight of the evil which we ap- 
prehend.—We believe, on Monday next, a 
meeting will be held at Blackburn, and on 
the following Monday at Manchester, at 
both of which sir Charles Wolseley is to pre- 
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side. As the law now stands we cannot in- 
terfere with these meetings, notwithstandin 
our decided conviction of their mischief a 
danger. We are most anxious to do every 
thing in our power to preserve the peace of 
the country, but upon this most important 
point we are unarmed. We have the honour 
to be, &c. J. Silvester, R. Wright, W. Mar- 
riot, C. W. Ethelston, J. Norris. 


No. 2.—Exrracr of aLetter from Mr. Spooner, 
a Magistrate of Manchester, to Lord Sid- 
mouth ; dated, Birmingham, July 5th, 
1819. 


My Lord ;—I have the honour to enclose, 
for your lordship’s information, the copy of an 
advertisement circulated throughout the town 
of Birmingham, calling for a public meetin 
on Monday next. Your lordship will not fai 
to observe the day and the hour fixed for this 
meeting, both of which are well calculated for 
the collection of a crowd of persons, many of 
whom will be fast approaching to a state of 
intoxication, and therefore more easily in- 
flamed to acts of violence, by the speeches 
which will no doubt be addressed to them. 
I am informed that applications have been 
made to sir Charles Wolseley to preside, and 
to Wooler, Johnson, and others to attend. 
T have &c. Isaac Spooner. 


No. 3.—Town’s Meerine. 


On Monday, July 12th, a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham will take place 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, at the New 
Hall Hill, for the purpose of considering of 
the best means of obtaining the representa- 
tion of the people of Birmingham in_parlia- 
ment, and also the representation of all the 
unrepresented inhabitants of the empire. 
Signed on behalf of the Requisitionists, 

uly 1819. Grorce Epmonps. 


No. 4.—Resotutions at the Quarter Sessions 
for the County of Chester. 


At the General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace of our Lord the King, held at Nether 
Knutsford, in and for the County of Chester, 
on Tuesday the 13th of July, 1819.—Present, 

The Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
his Majesty’s Lieutenant. Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, Bart.; Sir Henr 
Mainwaring Mainwaring, Bart. ; Traf- 
ford Trafford, Edwin Corbett, Tho- 
mas William Tatton, John Ford, John 
Glegg, Wilbraham Egerton, Thomas 
Bayley Hall, Egerton Leigh, Edward 
Venables Townsend, Peter Marsland, 
Nathaniel Makey Pattison, Ralph 
Wright, Edward Tomkinson, John 
Heskin Harper, Esquires; the. Rev. 
Charles Prescott, John Browne, John 
H. Mallory, and James Thomas Law, 
Cierks—A letter from Lord Sid- 
mouth, his Majesty s Priucipal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to the Lord 
Lieutenant of this county, as to the preserva- 


Papers relative to the 


tion of the having been 
laid before this Court, It is Resolved ; 

That we, the acting magistrates for the 
county of Chester, will, both in our public 
and private capacities, do our utmost to fur- 
ther the views of his Majesty’s government, in 
preserving the peace and good order’ of the 
coutry.—That it appears that various public 
meetings have lately been held in this and 
the neighbouring counties, at which evil-dis- 
posed and designing persons, taking advan- 
tage of the depression of trade and the conse- 
quent distress, have wickedly disseminated 
inflammatory doctrines ; and, under the false 
pretext of Parliamentary Reform, have vilifi- 
ed the constituted authorities, inciting thereby 
the ignorant and unwary to insurrection 
and the commission of crimes, which may 
endanger their personal liberty and lives.— 
That we therefore conceive it to be our duty, 
as it is also our determination, to counteract, 
to the utmost of our power, all such designs ; 
and we do most earnestly recommend to all 
the friends of our King and Constitution, as 
by law established, to rally round the standard 
of legal authority, and, by the manifestation 
of their principles, destroy the baneful effects 
of Madghaseoes and seditious doctrines, re- 
claim the deluded, give confidence to the 
loyal, and maintain inviolate our rights, our 
liberty and our laws.—And we further re- 
commend, that all well-disposed individuals 
be invited to declare their willingness to come 
forward in support of the civil power; and if 
necessary, to form voluntary associations for 
the .preservation of the public tranquillity. — 
And we further recommend the magistrates at 
their several Petty Sessions, in cases of emer- 
gency, to is ees such number of the well- 

isposed inhabitants in their districts to be 
special constables, as to them shall séem ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the peace. 

Resolved Phat the magistrates acting 
for the hundred of Macclesfield, be réqueste 
to obtain all the information in their power, as 
to the proceedings of the disaffected in that 
district ; and that this Court do adjourn to an 
early day for the purpose of receiving their 
reports, and adopting such further measures as 
circumstances may require: That it be recom- 
mended to the magistrates in the hundreds of 
Bucklow and Macclesfield, to act on the pre- 
sent occasion as far as possible in concert 
with the magistrates of the county of Lancas- 
ter: That these Resolutions be inserted in all 
the public papers published within’ this 
county: That these Resolutions be signed 
by the lord lieutenant, on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 

(Signed) Sramrorp and WarrrncTon, 

Lieutenant. 


No. 5.---Letrer from Mr. Spooner to Lord 
Sidmouth; dated Birmingham, July 13, 
1819. 

_ My Lord; I have great satisfaction'in mak- 

ing known to you, that the meeting held in 
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this place yesterday evening, was not attend- 
ed with any breach of the peace, and that the 
whole peeenaling: had quietly dispersed be- 
fore seveno’clock. Itmay not, however, be 
unacceptable to your lordship to be acquaint- 
ed with some small detail of the proceedings, 
as reported to me by various persons employed 
for that purpose. An attempt was first made 
to collect a crowd, by a miserable procession 
(as it was called) of major Cartwright, Wooler, 
and Edmonds, in a street chariot, carrying 
two flags ; they were also accompanied by one 
Maddocks, whose father was executed at 
Warwick some years since upon a Bank pro- 
secution, and ois brother is now transport- 
ed under a similar conviction. Sir Charles 
Wolseley was not present, having excused 
himself on account of the death of a near re- 
lation. The chair was taken by Edmonds ; 
and the only speakers were Edmonds, Mad- 
docks, Wooler, major Cartwright, and one 
Lewis, who had attended sir C. Wolseley at 
Stockport. The proceedings were confined 
to certain resolutions expressive of the want of 
reform in the representation of the people; a 
remonstrance founded on those resolutions, 
and addressed (I believe, to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons; an election 
of sir Charles Wolseley to be Legislatorial 
Attorney of the people of Birmingham in 
parliament, for one year, if so long he 
executed his trust faithfully ; an exhortation 
to this gentleman to be at his post on the 
opening of the next session of parliament and 
ivstructions to him how to proceed. 

these, I presume, will be printed, when your 
lordship shall be furnished with acopy. The 
language held out in the speeches was of a 
very different kind from that which we under- 
stood to have been used at the meetings to 
the northward, which appears sufficiently to 
prove the knowledge of the speakers, that 
their audience, on this occasion were not pre- 
pared to bear that language, or to support 
those who might make use of it. “The most 
violent speaker was Lewis; the tenor of all 
the ches was, abuse of the body calling 
itself the House of Commons, and abuse of 
some individuals amongst his majesty’s mi- 
nisters.—The crowd assembled has been va- 
riously estimated, from 10,000 to 25,000 per- 
sons; of these, however, a great proportion 
were women and children. The nature of 
the ground is such, being two sides of an am- 
phitheatre, rising to a considerable height, 
that it is almost impossible for a person in the 
crowd to form any estimate of numbers. Lord 
Aylesford and myself, who could survey the 
whole assemblage from the roof of an adjoin- 
ing house, had formed our own opinion, that 
the number could not exceed 10,000. This 
meeting seems to afford good ground of con- 
clusion, that the first open acts of violence to 
which the populace are to be instigated, will 
not take place in this immediate neighbour- 


hood,—It is, however (to use the language of 


this Lewis), “ one blow to the existing sys- 
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tem ;” and I presume the next meeting called 
here will be to receive the report of what oc- 
curs upon sir Charles, Wolseley offering to 
take his seat, if he is wild enough so far to 
fall into their plans.—After the meeting a 
small party of the principal performers and 
their adherents adjourned to a low public- 
house to pass the evening, but I have not 
heard what occurred there.—I had the great- 
est satisfaction in lord Aylesford’s attendance 
here, both in his assistance as a magistrate, 
and from his being on the spot to issue the 
necessary orders for the assembling of the 
yeomanry, had any disturbance occurred. 
His lordship, as well as myself, thought it 
prudent to remain in the town during the 
whole night. I have, &c. 
Isaac Spooner. 


No. 6.—Letrer from the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancashire, to Lord Sid 
mouth ; dated Knowsley, Friday night, 
July 16, 1819. 


My Lord; I have the honour to inform 
your lordship, that I have this evening had 
an interview with Mr. Norris, the residin: 
magistrate, and Mr. Moor, the first constab 
of Manchester, who has communicated to me 
the enclosed resolutions of a meeting held in 
that town, with a view to strengthen the civil 
power ; and these gentlemen have at the same 
time showed me a letter from your lordship’s 
office, giving them reason to believe that 
offer of an armed association, if sanctioned by 
my recommendation, would meet with the ap- 
probation of his majesty’s government; I 
therefore lose no time in laying their proposal 
before your lordship, and adding my strong- 
est conviction that its immediate adoption 
will be highly conducive to the preservation 
of the public peace in the district of Manches- 
ter and its neighbourhood, and therefore I 
request lordship to Jay it before the 
Prince nt with oy recommendation ; 
and that if his royal highness is pleased to 
approve thereof, you will give immediate di- 
rections to the proper officers that the arms 
and accoutrements necessary to give effect to 
this plan, ee be furnished to the association, 
with as little delay as possible. On the 
strength of your Cobtien letter, [have ven- 
tured to desire I may be furnished with a list 
of the persons whom it is wished to recom- 
mend as officers, and I shall do myself the 
honour of forwarding it to your lordship as 
soon as I receive the same, that in case the 
plan is approved, the same may be put into 
execution with that promptitude recommend- 
ed by your lordship, and which I am per- 
suaded the exigency of the case requires.— 

I have, &c. Dersy. 
No. 7.—Resoxvrrons inclosed therein. 
Manchester Police Office, July 16, 1819.—At 

a Meeting of the Committee “ toStrength- 
en the Civil Power,” John Bradshaw, 
esq. in the Chair, the following Resolu- 

tions were passed unanimously : 
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That government having signified their ap- 
robation of an armed association, an offer 
immediately made by this committee, through 
the medium of the lord lieutenant of this 
county of an armed association in aid of the 
civil power, and for the protection of the 
towns of Manchester and Salford, and their 
immediate neighbourhood ; and that vtrks 
ment be requested for the present to furnish 
arms and accoutrements for one thousand 
men.—That this committee do not conceive 
that any uniform will be necessary for such 
armed association.—That it is on every ac- 
count desirable that the least possible sacrifice 
of time should be required in drilling, as it is 
considered only necessary that the most sim- 
ple parts of military discipline should be ac- 
uired by such association.—That a deputa- 
tion, consisting of Mr. Norris, the resident 
magistrate, and Mr. Moor, the first constable 
of Manchester, do immediately wait upon the 
lord lieutenant of the county, to communicate 
the foregoing resolutions, and to take his opi- 
nion thereupon. 
(Signed) Joan Brapssaw, Chairman. 


No. 8.—Reso.vutrons passed at the Mectin 
held on Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, 19 
July, 1819. 


Resolved, ist. That there is no such thing 
as servitude in nature ; and therefore all stat- 
utes and enactments that have tendency to 
injure one part of society for the benefit of 
the other, is a gross violation of the immut- 
able law of .—2nd. That as our legisla- 
tors have, in innumerable instances, mani- 
fested a cruel and criminal indifference to our 
truly distressed situation, and treated our pe- 
titions with contempt, we therefore make this 
solemn appeal to our oppressed fellow-coun- 
trymen, praying them to join us in forming a 
national union, the object of which is to ob- 
tain an overwhelming majority of the male 
population, to present such a petition as can 
searcely fail to have the desired effect, and to 
adopt such other constitutional measures as 
may be deemed most expedient to procure for 
us the redress of our manifold grievances.— 
3rd. That we are perfectly satisfied that our 
excellent constitution, in its original purity, 
as it was bequeathed to us by our brave an- 
cestors, is fully adequate to all the purposes 
of good government ; we are therefore deter- 
mined not to rest satisfied with any thing 
short of the constitution—the whole constitu- 
tion—and nothing but the constitution.—4th. 
That as we are perfectly satisfied that annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage constitute 
an essential part of our constitution, and are 
our rightful inheritance—we shall consider 
our grievances unredressed, and our indisput- 
able rights withheld from us, until we are 
possessed of such annual parliament and uni- 
versal suffrage.—5th. That this meeting can- 
not but view with regret the apathy of our 
should-be leaders, that is our men of property, 
in not supporting our a rights, convinced 
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that alienation of the rich from the poor, 
must, in the end, be the ruin of both; that 
whenever oppression or despotism militates, 
or is the ruin of une, it must, in the end, be 
the destruction of the other; we therefore in- 
treat them, ere it be too late to stand forward 
and espouse the constitutional rights of the 
people, by endeavouring to obtain a radical 
reform in the system of representation, which 
can alone save the trading and labouring 
classes from ruin.—6th. That we believe the 
distresses we now suffer have originated in 
boroughmongering system, aided by a depre- 
ciated paper currency, which has involved the 
nation in one hundred thousand millions of 
debt, and which has increased taxation to 
such an extent as has nearly destroyed our 
manufactures and commerce ; and we are per- 
fectly satisfied that nothing but a currency 
convertible into specie, a rigid economy, and 
an equal representation, can either put an end 
to our sufferings, or save our country from 
tuin.—7th. That the saving bank scheme, 
which was instituted under a pretence of be- 
nefiting the working classes, when nearly 
three-fourths of them were out of employ, is 
an insult to common sense and real under- 
standing, and ought to be considered as what 
it really is——an engine to work the last shil- 
ling out of the pockets of a few old servants 
and retired tradesmen, to enable the bank 
and boroughmongers to pay the fractional 
= of the dividends, and to create a sort of 
esser fund holders of those who know no bet- 
ter than to make a deposit of their hard earn- 
ings to fill the pockets of those who are drain- 
ing them of their last shilling. ~8th. That, as 
distress has become so general and extensive, 
we deem it highly necessary, that deputy 
meetings should be appointed, and out of° 
these deputy meetings, district meetings, to 
meet at any place that may be thought pro- 
per; that these meetings shall extend 
throughout the three united kingdoms, and 
that they do consist of men discreet and wise, 
and out of these shall be appointed men to 
form a national meeting, that the whole may 
be brought to one focus, in order that they 
may devise the best plan of obtaining a radical 
reform, upon the principle of annual parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, and election by 
ballot.---9th. That no redress can be obtained 
but from ourselves; that we amply possess 
the means ; and if we fail to adopt chen with 
vigour, and resolutely persevere therein, we 
shall merit every privation we may have to en- 
dure, and deserve the detestation of posterity, 
to whom we shall leave a greater legacy o 
tyranny and oppression than ever was be- 
queathed from one generation to another.--- 
10th, That should the usurpers of our rights, 
in order to retain their power, proceed to acts 
of violence against the Beople, and even suc- 
ceed in incarcerating individuals, we earnest- 
our fellow-countrymen not to suf- 
er their exertions to relax, but, on the con- 
trary, persevere in the steady path of duty, 
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looking to the end, even the salvation of our 
country; and our fellow countrymen will en- 
deavour to lighten the fetters, and enliven 
the dungeons of those men who are now suf- 
fering, or may hereafter suffer in the sacred 
cause of liberty.---11th. That we consider it 
to be the duty of every well-meaning subject, 
to stand with all his might against oppression 
and partial law ; in doing which an individual 
exposes himself to destruction, but if the 
whole community act as one man, success 
must be the result.---12th. That every well- 
wisher to mankind cannot but consider it to 
be his duty to endeavour, by every means in 
his power, to work a thorough reformation in 
the political and moral state of the country ; 
and the surest mean is to lay aside every sor- 
did maxim of avarice, and abandon the re- 


Straints of luxury and false ambition, which 


are at present so fatal tu the nation.---13th. 
That a very small number of men who have 
guided the councils, and have plundered the 
people in order to complete their fraud, have 
hired the offscouring of society to print and 
publish newspapers, who have nearly suc- 
ceeded in making thousands who might have 
been the leaders and friends of the people, 
believe the present system was for our good, 
when they were fattening on our property, 
and reducing all classes of society, till they 
have at last brought us to a strait from 
whence there are no issues but through a ra- 
dical reform.---14th. That the passing of corn 
laws in opposition to the express will of the 
people---the Combination act, in order to pre- 
vent work people from unitedly attempting 
to raise their wages in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of provisions---and the imposing a 
duty on foreign wool, at a time when the 
woollen manufacture, and those employed 
therein, are in the most deplorable condition 
---appear to this meeting, proof positive, that 
until the members of the Commons House 
are really appointed by the people at large, 
little improvement is to be expected in the 
circumstances of the people, or diminution of 
their distress,---15th. That as soon as an eli- 
gible person, who will accept the appoint- 
ment, can be found to represent the unrepre- 
sented part of the inhabitants of Leeds, in the 
House of Commons, another meeting shall be 
called for the purpose of electing him to that 
situation, 


No. 9.—Appress from the Grand Jury of 
Lancashire, at the Quarter Sessionsat Sal- 
ford, to the Magistrates; dated New Bai- 
ley Court House, Manchester, 20th July, 
1819. 


To the nove the Chairman and Magis- 

trates assembled at the General Quarter 

: 89 of the Peace for the Hundred of 
‘ord, 


The solemn and important duty which we 


have been called upon to discharge, could not . 


fail to impress most forcibly upon our minds 


-Internal State of the Country. 


attempts to disturb the public tranquillity and 
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a grateful sense of the blessings which eve: 
individual of this nation enjoys under the ad- 
ministration of just and equal laws, and under 
the protection of a constitution so wisely and 
so excellently framed ; and we feel it incum- 
bent upon us thus openly to express our united 
concern and abhorrence, when we observe 
that foul and restless spirit of sedition which 
has so long been maturing its desperate de- 
signs, and has so frequently disturbed the pub- 
lic peace, assuming at the present moment a 
tone of defiance, and pursuing a system of 
organization which unquestionably indicate 
an approaching effort to involve this country 
in all the horrors of a revolution.—We are 
fully aware of the alarming crisis at which 
we are arrived, and anxious that the public 
should be awakened to a sense of the dan- 
er to which they are exposed ; we neverthe- 
ess feel a strong and well-grounded confi- 
dence in the zeal and loyalty of the great body 
of the people, and in the unanimity with 
which all good and honest men of every party 
and persuasion will stand forward in repelling 
every outrage and violence which may be 
attempted; and that they will co-operate with 
the civil authorities, in support of our laws 
and constitution, in the maintenance of pub- 
lic peace, and for the security of their proper- 
ties and their lives.—Wee are well assured that 
the magistrates and the local authorities of this 
district will adopt every measure of precau- 
tion which their wisdom and experience may 
judge necessary for the public safety; at the 
same time we cannot refrain from stating it 
as our decided opinion, that it is expedient 
to recommend the immediate establishment 
of armed associations in these towns, and in 
the surrounding districts, for the purpose of 
strengthening and supporting the civil power ; 
and we are persuaded that any recommenda- 
tion from the magistrates on this subject, will 
be promptly and most eagerly obeyed.—But 
whilst we thus feel the urgent necessity of 
providing for the public security against every 
helen and treasonable attempt of theabettors 
of revolution, we are not insensible to the 
distress which prevails among the labouring 
classes of society, in consequence of the pre- 
sent serious depression of ourcommerce. We 
know that the wants and privations which the 
families of the industrious labourer now en- 
dure, owing to the low rate of wages, are ex- 
tremely severe; and we feel it our duty to 
recommend the adoption of every pessible 
means for their relief and support: but we 
know at the same time that their distresses 
have no relation at all to the government or 
constitution of this country: they arise from 
the state of our trade with foreign countrie 
and are purely of a commercial nature; an 
we know that similar distress, in a far greater 
degree, is experienced both in America and 
throughout the whole continent of Europe. — 
It is evident therefore to the plain reason and 
understanding of every honest man, that any 
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to seize this occasion of carrying into effect 
revolutionary designs against the state, can 
only serve to increase and embitter our pre- 
sent misfortunes; to interrupt the regular 
course of trade; and to retard the return of 
betier and more prosperous times; and we 
fervently hope that such of our misguided 
countrymen as may have been seduced from 
their allegiance will yet seriously pause ; and 
consider, that if they persevere in the wicked 
course which they are now pursuing, they 
will inevitably bring upon themselves the just 
and severe punishment of the offended laws 
of their country. 

(Signed) Thos. Peel, John Touchet, John 

Hardman, James Kay, Arth. Clegg, 
Will. Hutchinson, Will. Tetlow, Jas. 
H. Heron, Wm. Lomas, A. Whitworth, 
Christr. Parker, Thos. Watkins, T. 
Worthington, Thos. Helsby, Thomas 
Entwisle, J. S. Barton, John Tetlow, 
William Hatton, William Hill, Robt. 
Kay. 

No, 10.—Lerrer from Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding of York- 
shire, to Lord Sidmouth; dated Went- 
worth, 2ist July, 1819. 


My lord ;—A general meeting of the people 
_ on Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, having been 
fixed for Monday the 19th instant, I have 
deferred writing to your lordship since my 
arrival in the West Riding, till that event had 
taken place.—From the reports I have re- 
ceived of what passed on that occasion, I find 
that nearly the same orators who took a lead- 
ing part at the preceding meeting at the same 
lace, and also at other meetings in the West 
iding, again took the lead at this; their 
poveren object and means the same---par- 
iamentary reform through universal suffrage, 
election by ballot, and annual parliaments, 
but not to be sought for by violence,---to these 
was added on this occasion, the election of a 
representative to parliament, whenever a 
proper one could be met with. The resolu- 
tions passed were numerous and long, but I 
have not their particulars as yet, the mana- 
gers not having yet dressed them up to their 
own liking for print, which I suppose they 
will do in the usual way on such occasions, 
without any very scrupulous attention to 
what was proposed and passed by the meet- 
ing: however, when printed, the sentiments 
and views of these leaders will be ascertained 
---for the present I have to report to your 
lordship (according to the reports made to 
me) that the tone of these gentlemen was 
manifestly humble and much lowered, com- 
red to that they assumed at the preceding 
meeting at the same place; so much so, that 
even an inclination to petition parliament was 
expressed-—-at the close the meeting was dis- 
solved.--I am given to understand, that 
scarcely more than half the number of the 
preceding meeting had assembled at this, and 
that the proportion of women was much 
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br ied at this than at the former: it passed 
off without the least disturbance or tumult; 
and they dispersed in the most peaceable and 
orderly manner, without insult or affront to 
any one. I have reason to think that such a 
termination of this meeting was foreseen by 
the mayor, founded upon an opinion, that the 
mass of the population within his jurisdiction 
is by no means disaffected nor seditiously 
disposed ; that they are arp most cruel 
privations through want of employment, the 
consequence of stagnation of trade; but I am 
told, that aware of the cause, they bear their 
hard lot with wonderful patience and resig- 
nation: but the very circumstance of want 
of occupation leads many to make part of the 
throng on occasion of such meetings, without 
being parties in the views of the Teaders, or 
participating in their sentiments.---It will be 
a happy thing if the seditious and dangerous 


language that undoubtedly has been most di- ~ 


rectly held by these itinerant orators, can be 
te home to them; the conviction of any 
will be a public good; but bad as the men 
may be, and indefatigable in propagating 
their doctrines, their mischievous spirit does 
not pervade the mass of the population of the 
West Riding ; on the contrary, from all I can 
collect, I report with confidence to your lord- 
ship, that the peace, tranquillity, and good 
order of the realm will not be disturbed by 
these people.----I have the honour to be, &c. 
Wentworts 


No. 11.—Lerrer from the same to the same; 
dated Wentworth, 3ist July, 1819. 


My lord ;—Considering the assizes at York 
as the best possible opportunity for collecting 
the general opinion respecting the temper 


and disposition of the people of the Riding, I: 


went thither; and it is with great satisfaction 
I report to your lordship, that it appeared the 
universal sentiment, that however much the 
population of the manufacturing district 
might suffer under the present stagnation of 
trade, there was no disposition to unite ima- 
pinary grievances with real distress. The 
ad attended meetings which had been calle 

not in the view of taking part in the political 
disquisitions and claims of the itinerant ora- 
tors, but in the hope and expectation that 
they would be directed to the bettering their 
own condition ; and indeed it is thought, that 
as far as the assemblage extended on those 
occasions, it was in great degree owing to 
their real grievance, want of seopiageent 5 
they went, anne nothing else to do. I am 
confident I speak the general sentiment of 
those present at York, in saying, that there 
is no cause for suspecting any disposition 
of the people of this Riding, to turbu- 
lence or commotion: if there be any discon- 
tent in their minds, it has nothing to do with 
constitutional considerations, but arises out 
of the improvements in the art of manufac- 
ture, which diminishes the calls for their 
exertions and industry, and has become to 
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them a real afflicting grievance.---I add like- 
wise, as the prevalent and I believe universal 
opinion of the gentlemen! met at York, that no 
step that could in any way convey a suspicion 
or jealousy of the people’s views and wislies, 
should be adopted ; but that on the contrary 
we should prove to them by our own de- 
meanor, our opinion of their good disposition, 
and our confidence of their good conduct.---I 
have the honour to be, &c. 
Wentworta 


No. 12.---Extract of a Letter from Mr. Lloyd, 
Clerk to the Magistrates at Stockport, to 
Mr. Hobhouse, Under Secretary of State ; 
dated Stockport, July 24, 1819.---One 
o’clock, A. M. 


Sir;---Birch brought in Harrison at eight 
e’clock, and was followed to his own house 
(where he lodged him) by a mob. I took the 
justice there to have him committed, and we 
were insulted.---The bail were directed to wait 
upon me. Whilst I was examining them, as to 
their sufficiency, three men came up to Birch 
and questioned him as to Harrison, and that 
instant one of the three fired a pistol at Birch, 
who was not two yards from the person who 
fired. The bullet lodged in his breast, and 
cannot be found.---I have, &c. 

J. Luoyp. 


No. 13.---Extract of a Letter from Mr. Nor- 
tis, a Magistrate of Lancashire, to Lord 
Sidmouth, dated Manchester, August 5, 
1819. 


My lord ;~-Herewith I transmit your lord- 
ship two hand-bills published here, by which 
you will find that the meeting for Monday is 
put off. This I believe will be a great disap- 
pomimens to the neighbouring towns, which 

ave provided numbers of flags and caps of li- 
berty for the ensuing occasion. The drilling par- 
ties increase very extensively,and unless some 
mode be devised of putting this system down, 
it promises to become a most formidable en- 
gine of rebellion. I expect the operation of 
the Watch and Ward act will have great effect 
in this instance.---I have, &c. 

J. Norris. 


No. 14.---Hand Bill enclosed therein. 


Posurc Meerine.---We, the undersigned 
inhabitant householders of Manchester, hav- 
aoe notice of a public meeting, intended 
to have been held here “ on Monday the 9th 
of August, 1819, on the area near St. Peter’s 
church,” which notice was published in the 
Manchester Observer of Saturday last, 31st 
July, do hereby respectfully inform the public, 
that after a mature consideration of ail cir- 
cumstances, we deem it prudent to acquaint 
the public, that such Meeting will NUT at 
that time take place, and respectfully recom- 
mend to our fellow townsmen and neighbours 
to relinquish their intentions of attending that 
meeting, for the specific purpose expressed in 
the advertisement.---Our guardians of the 
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public peace havin in massy placards and 
large letters declared the said meeting to be 
illegal, and commanded the people to “* AB- 
STAIN FROM ATTENDING THE SAID 
MEETING AT THEIR PERIL,” although 
these guardian angels did not deign to inform 
the public wherein such illegality consisted : 
yet in compliance with their mandate, and to 
= them no just ground of opposition or of 
ence, it has been deemed advisable not to 
hold such meeting; but to request the bo- 
roughreeve and constables to convene ano- 
ther ; which requisition now lies, but will only 
lie this day, for signatures at the Observer 
office, and at No. 49, Great Ancot’s-street. 
(Signed) Wm. Ogden, 26, Wood-street ; James 
Bradshaw, 32, Newton-street; Wm. 
Drinkwater, 29, Loom-street; Thomas 
Bond, 7, John-street; James Lang, 
Spinning-street; Joseph Rhodes, 46, 
Henry-street ; Edward Roberts, 2, An- 
cot’s street; Timothy Booth, 1, Little, 
Pitt-street; Thomas Plant, 18, Oak- 
street; James Weir, 11, Gun-street ; 
Nath. Massey, 2, School-street. 


No. 15.—Another Hand Bill inclosed therein. 


The following is a Copy of the Requisition now 
remaining for Signatures at the Observer 
Office, and 49, Great Ancot’s-street. 


To the Boroughreeve and Constables of 
Manchester.—We, whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, request that you will convene 
a meeting at as early a day as possible, to 
consider the propriety of adopting the most 
legal and effectual means of obtaining a reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament. Wed- 
nesday, August 4, 1819. 


To the Requisitionists, who signed the notice 
for the public meeting on Monday next. 
Fellow Citizens;—On my return from 
Liverpool, with the result of the important 
mission which you did me the honour to con- 
fide into my hands, and in the faithful dis- 
charge of my duty towards you, and the rest 
of my fellow citizens, I deem it necessary 
thus publicly to inform you, that after taking 
counsel's opinion upon the legality of your 
public notice, Lam instructed by Mr. Rane- 
cock, to say, “ that the intention of choosing 
representatives, contrary to the existing law, 
tends greatly to render the proposed meetin 
seditious: under those circumstances, it woul 
be deemed justifiable in the magistrates to 
prevent such meeting.” ~Inrecommendingyou 
to withdraw your notice, and relinquish your 
intention of meeting your neighbours, on the 
important subjects intended to have been dis- 
cussed on Monday next, I deem it necessary 
to state to you and to the public, that in the 
opinion of the most enlightened friends to 
liberty, resident in Liverpool, your requisi- 
tion is perfectly legal and constitutional ; 
they are, nevertheless, induced to recommend 
this pause in your proceedings, merely incon- 
ideration of the cruel threats of violence 
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issued in a paper* from the berich of magis- 
- trates, since the publication of your notice, 
and of the evident preparations now making 
to carry those threats into execution. Iam 
acquainted with your necessities—I knuw the 
honesty of your intentions,---and the lawful 
means you are desirous of pursuing; but in a 
question of absolute right, you are not pre- 
pared to defend yourselves ; I therefore do not 
deem it adviseable, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to subject the persons of your- 
selves or your friends, to the illegal and un- 
constitutional violence which your oppressors 
and their contemptible tools have prepared 
for the oecasion.—-The formidable prepara- 
tions which your tyrants have made to meet 
you, their unarmed and suffering victims, is 
the highest compliment in their power to be- 
stow upon you; it is more éven than you 
“— hope to gain by the meeting, you there- 
ore may relinquish the objectionable parts of 
your requisition without t, or even the 
shadow of a defeat.--Col. Williams, a 
county magistrate, had the honest boldness, 
on Monday last, at the Liverpool quarter ses- 
sions, to advocate your cause, and the cause 
of the Lancashixe reformers, before his bro- 
ther magistrates; he confounded the whole 
bench; not one man being disposed to reply 
to the constitutional arguments of this faith- 
ful and sincere friend of his country.---L be 
leave to conclude, with reminding you, an 
all the friends of liberty and justice, that our 
cause grows and gathers strength with the 
plunderings of our enemies; whilst their ra- 
pacity must not only destroy the means of 
their own existence, but must, ere long, turn 
them to the destruction of each other. I am, 
Cc. . T. Saxton. 
Manchester Observer-office, August 4, 1619. 


No. 16.---Lerrer from Mr. Ravald, clerk to 
thé magistrates of Boltoh, to Mr. Hob- 
house: dated Bolton le Moors, August 
10, 1819. 


Sir ; by colonel Fletcher’s directions I send 
herewith copies of the informations taken 
against George Greenhalgh and others. And 
have the honour to be, &c. Jonn Ravan. 


No. 17.---Four Informations inclosed therein. 


Lancashire) The information of 8.N., S. E., | 
to wit. D.N., and D.R., all of Bury, 
in the said county, taken before me, 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace | 

for the said county, the 7th day of: 
August, 1819: i 


Who all upon their oath say, that in various | 
parts of the neighbourhood of Bury aforesaid, | 
there are nightly assemblies of great numbers 
of men who meet together to learn and prac- 


* The fact is, the publication issued from | 


the bench peremptorily commands all persons 
to attend the meeting, when acontrary mean- 


ing was intended to have been conveyed. 


4} marching in files when informant first saw 
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tise military training, which these informants 
verily believe to be intended to qualify them 
for hostile purposes against the government 
of the country, and against the peace of our 
lord the king, his crown and dignity, and to 
the disturbance of them these informants, 
who hereby assert their fears for their own 
personal safety; and therefore they, these 
informants, pray that these men so training 
in large bodies, to the terror of his majesty’s 
subjects, may be apprehended and committed 


to find sureties for the peace. 4 o 
Sworn before me, D. N. 

Ra, Fletcher. D. R. 
Lancashire) The information of Jattes Has- 


to wit. lam, of Great Bolton, in the 
said county, book-keeper, taken upon 
oath before us, two of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace in and for the said 
county, the 9th day of August, 1819: 


Who saith, that on Saturday evening last, 
about half-past seven o’clock, informant, with 
Mr. William Webster, were in the valley be- 
tween Mr. Whitehead’s and Cockey Moor, 
and informant saw many persons drilling on 


the Moor in a military manner---there might — 


be about 150 or 200 persons: informant 
watched the:n from about a quarter of an 
hour te halfan hour; that amongst the per- 
sons drilling was John Hargreaves, one of 


the peysons now in custody. Hargreaves was _ 


one who gave the word of command. They 
were in open column when informant first saw 
them, and then wheeled into line. Har- 
greaves was in front, and appeared to give the 
word of command to one division: that about 
midnight, or a little afterwards, informant 
and several others fargvreaves. 
Informant challenged him with having been 
drilling persons on Cockey Moor: Hargreaves 
at firs¢ denied it, but on informant telling him 
that he (Hargreaves) had wheeled them into 
line, Hargreaves acknowledged that he had 
done so; and he then said, if they would but 
be merciful to him he would do so no more. 
James Hasta. 
Fletcher. 
Sworn before James Watkins. 
The information of Arthur Taylor, of Great 
Bolton, warper, taken the same day: 


Who saith, that he went by direction of the 
magistrates, to Cockey Moor on Saturday 
evening, to observe the persons that were 


suspected to be drilling or training and exer- 
8 8 


cising there: that it was about a quarter past 
eight in the evening, when informant got to 
the Moor; there were about one hundred 
a drilling. The prisoner George Green- 

algh was giving the word of command to 
about thirty-six men; they were in open 
column, told off in three or four divisions 
when informant got tothem. They had been 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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them. George Greenhalgh ordered them 
to form the line; they then advanced in 
line, and they did many other manceuvres, 
George Greenhalgh giving the word of com- 
mand. Informant was close to them. There 
were two other divisions on the moor, 
exercising under the command of other per- 
sons: these two other divisions had each 
about the same number of men as that under 
George Greenhalgh: that informant, with 
several others, apprehended George Green- 
halgh that night: that informant, on Green- 
halgh being apprehended, asked him if he had 
been in the army, he said, “ Yes, a little, he 
had been in the Bury volunteers.” Informant 
asked him, what they were drilling for, and 
he replied, only to go to the meeting at Man- 
ehester on Monday, so that they might march 
to the band. 


Artuur Taytor. 


Ra. Fletcher. 
Swom before Watkins. 
The information of Samuel Fletcher, of 
-_ Lever, collier, taken the same 


Who saith, that on Saturday last informant 
was on Cockey Moor, about seven o’clock in 
the evening, and informant observed many 
persons on the moor; there might be about 
two hundred ; they were drilling in a military 
way, in different squads, and obeying the 
words of command given by different drill- 
masters; that informant saw them drilling for 
about two hours; that, about one ortwo o'clock 
in the morning, George Greenhalgh, one of 
the persons now in custody, was in the room 
at Starling, with several other persons also 
taken into custody; there were many persons 
in the room, in the course of conversa- 
tion, George Greenhalgh said, that the 
meaning of their drilling was, that they might 
come to that perfection, so that they might 
join their friends and neighbours in Bury and 
the neighbourhood, and form themselves into 
a body at Bury, and march in order with 
music to the Manchester meeting; he also 
said, that the meeting would have been on 
Monday next (this day), but it was consider- 
ed to be ‘illegal, and of course it was post- 
poned until the Monday following, and now 
to the Boroughreeve and con- 
stables of Manchester was signed by more 
than two thousand inhabitants. Informant 
asked him, *‘ what ¢he meaning of such a 
meeting could be?” George Greenhalgh said, 
the meaning of such a meeting was, that the 
country should be properly represented. In- 
formant said, he thonght the country was 
represented ; and George Greenhalgh replied, 
** No, there was Manchester, Bolton, Bury, 
and many other towns, that were not repre- 
sented at all, and it was meant that they 
should be.” 


Sworn before 


Sam. FLetcuer 
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No. 18.—Four Examinations, also inclosed 
therein. 


The Examination of George Greenhalgh 
of Walshaw-lane, in Tottington, Weaver, 
taken the same day ; 


Saith, I was drilling men on Cockey Moor on 
Saturday evening last; there was nobody that 
I know of, besides myself drilling them ; there 
were two squads inthe lane. I did not sce 
Edward Rothwell drilling in particular, but I 
believe he was there, and might be drilling ; 
there were about twenty-five in the squad f 
was drilling ; I have heard they have drilled 
at Woolford. Charles Hill, I believe, 
was not on the Moor on Saturday, but he was 
with me there on Monday — last. It 
was wished that all the parish of Bury, who 
bad imbibed the spirit of reform, should mus- 
ter, to go altogether to Manchester meeting. 
The reason that set me upon drilling, was the 
rumours of the country, and from reading the 
Observer, paper. I exhorted my neighbours 
on Cockey Moor to a peaceable conduct, and 
hoped none of them were for revolution and 
plunder ; if they were, I hoped they would be 
mistaken. The first night we met was on Mon- 
day last : there were upwards of one hundred ; 
it was accidental how many men there were 
in a section, On Monday night Charles Hill 
and John Holt were drill-masters ; I was in 
the ranks. We have met three tinies, on 
Monday Thursday and Saturday last. 
Georce GREENHALGH. 


The Examination of John Hargreaves, of 
Tottington, Weaver, taken the same day ; 


Saith, That I was on Cockey Moor on Sa- 
turday evening last, nor was ever at any 
meeting but one, and that was on Monda 
last, and thenI gave the word of phases | 
toa small party. I was in the military ser- 
vice thirty-six years ago ; I was at the siege 
of Gibraltar. On Monday last when I took 
the command of a small party, there were 
other parties on the Moor, but I do not know 
any one that commanded besides me ; they 
were in divisions, and the divisions were at 
some distance from each other. I have heard 
that the parties that were drilling were to 
meet at Bury this day, to goto the meeting 


at Manchester. 
The » Mark of 
Joun HaRGREAVES. 


Ra. Fletcher. 
Taken before Worcs 


The Examination of Charles Hill, of Wool- 
fold, in Tottington, Weaver, taken the 
same day 5 __ 

Saith, I was on Cockey Moor on Monday 

night last, with other persons ; they wanted 
me to drill them. I had been in the second 


regiment of Lancashire militia, and was dis- 
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charged at the first peace with Buonaparté. | 


I did drill the persons on the Moor for a short | 
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brother magistrates, I beg leave to hand to 
our lordship copies of informations taken re- 


time on Monday night last ; I was coaxed to lative to meetings of reformers which have 


do it. I cannot tell how many persons there | 


were on the Moor that night; there might be 
a hundred; they were in different squads : 
the squads I drilled might consist of twenty 
or thirty. George Greenhalgh, John Har- 
greaves, and John Holt, were drilling other 
— that evening. I was not there on 
Thursday nor Saturday. Adam Ridings, a 
neighbour of mine who has been a soldier, 
went with me tothe Moor. I donot know 
who it was that coaxed me to drill them ; 
there were several who desired me to step 
out: it was near dark, and Ido not know 
their names. I did hear that we were to go 
to Bury this morning, and join others, and 
roceed to Manchester to the meeting for par- 
lamentary reform. I heard there was a re- 
quisition for choosing a re tative, or 
something in that manner. e were all to 
have gone this morning to Manchester : we 
were ordered to go, and many would have 
vone ; but on Friday I heard that the meet- 
ing was don? away with. I did not go to any 
drilling after I saw the paper from the ma- 
gistrates, forbidding the meeting at Manches- 
ter. 
Cuares Hii. 
Sworn ¢ Ra. Fletcher. 
before bet Watkins. 


The Examination of John Holt, of Elton, 
Weaver, taken the same day ; 


Saith, I was with other persons drilling on 
Cockey Moor, on Monday night last ; there 
were different squads on the Moor, and I 
joined them: I was desired to get ‘into the 
front, and give them the step. I have been 
in the militia. I cannot tell who I saw there; 
I did not see Edward Rothwell, there might 
be about three hundred in the whole; from 
two to three hundred ; lads and all, about 
three hundred. I gave no word of command, 
the fugleman gives no word; I only gave the 
step. There were more than twenty or thirty, 
there might be forty in the squad to which 
I gave the step. I did not give the word, but 
I gave them the time. I was not there onThurs- 
day, nor on Saturday. I think I saw George 
Greenhalgh on the Monday evening on the 
Moor drilling; Charles Hill’ was there. The 
man that drilled them I know by sight, but 
do not recollect his name; he lives in Tot- 
tington, or Woolfold, on that side of the 
country, 

The * Mark of 
Joun Horr. 
Ra. Fletcher. 
Jas. Watkins. 


19.—Exrracr of a Letter from Mr. 
Crossley, a Magistrate of Lancashire, 
to Lord Sidmouth ; dated Rochdale, 10th 
August, 1819. 


My Lord ;—With the concurrence of my 


Taken before 
No. 


been held in this neighbourhood for seve- 
ral weeks past. These informations speak as 
to the proceedings of such assemblies, con- 
sequently I need not repeat them here. They 
certainly appear to us unlawful meetings, cal- 
culated to increase the number and power of 
the disaffected, and therefore ought to be sup- 
pressed. I have, &c. 
Jno. Crosstey. 


No. 20.—Two Examinations inclosed 
therein. 


The Examination of A. B. a special eonsta- 
ble, taken upon oath at Rochdale, in 
the County of Lancaster, the 10th day of 
August, 1819, before me, John Crossley, 
Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace in and for the said County ; 


Who says, That about one o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday last, a large assembly of 
persons, to the number of two hundred or 
upwards, met at the Guide Post, whieh is 
near the parish church of Rochdale ; that 
they had a fifer with them who played upon 
that instrument; that the persons so assem- 
bled remained about an hour, and then mareh- 
ed away towards Milkstone, which is in the 
direction of Tandle Hill in Thornham ; there 
was a person who commanded and ordered 
the persons to fall in four deep, and so to 
march, that none of the parties were known 
to the examinant, B. 

Sworn before me, 

John Crossley. 


The Examination of B. C. taken upon 
oath at Rochdale, in the county of Lan- 
caster the 9th day of August, 1819, be- 
fore us, John Beswick and John Cross- 
ley, Esquires, two of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace in and for the said 
county ; 


Who says, That yesterday morning I left 
my residence at High Crompton, between the 
hours of four and five, and proceeded to a 
place in Thornham, called Tandle Hill ; that, 
on my arrival at this place, a large concourse 
of persons had assembled, to the number of 
two or three thousand ; that of this number 
there were upwards of seven hundred who 
were drilling in companies, by marching 
both in slow, quick, and double quick time, 
and in every other respect went through the 
usual evolutions of a regiment; that each 
company might contain from fifty to sixty 
men, and were commanded by a person in 
the character ofa captain; that when they 
were ordered to fire, it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a clap of hands throughout the line ; 
that, out of the number who were met, I 
knew a few persons wiio reside in Crompton, 
and its neighbourhood; but, of the men 
who were acting as drill-serjeants, or officers 
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of companies, I know nothing; yet, from | five pounds, any indictment that may be pre- 


my knowledge of military discipline, I am 
satisfied they were persons capable of orga- 
nizing a regiment: that, whilst I was on 
the ground, I heard persons say, that they 
(meaning the parties in drill) were fit to con- 
tend with any regular troops, only that they 
wanted arms ; and, in the evening of yester- 
day, a man told me who had been at Tandle 
Hill, and who said he had been drilled that 
day, that asimilar meeting would take place 
next Sunday, but that would be the last ; 
that the persons remained on the ground 
until about seven o’clock, having been there 
upwards of three hours, and the whole of this 
time was devoted to drilling. 
Sworn § Jolin Beswicke, 
before Crossley. 


No. 21.—Extracr of a Letter from Mr. 
Fletcher, a Magistrate of Lancashire, to 
Lord Sidmouth ; dated Bolton-le- Moors, 
10th August, 1819. 


My Lord ;—The increasing spirit of disaf- 
fection had, about ten days ago, extended it- 
self, in military training, to a place between 
Bury and Bolton, about two miles from 
the former, and four miles from the latter 
town.—The number of persons in training at 
said place was reported to have been about 
three hundred, on Monday the 2nd instant, 
and likely to be further increased, unless 
some check could be interposed. Four prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Bury waited on the ma- 
gistrates, to state their utter inability to re- 
sist the torrent of disaffection without mili- 
tary aid ; and that persons proper to serve as spe- 
cial constables were so intimidated, that with- 
out the presence of some military, they doubt- 
ed their ability to induce them to come for- 
ward to be sworn on the day appointed for 
that purpose ; viz. Friday next.—Under such 
circumstances, it appeared to a brother ma- 
gistrate and myself, expedient to apprehend 
any persons that might meet again at the 
said place for training purposes ; and having 
taken an information, on oath, from the be- 
fore-mentioned gentlemen of Bury, and made 
arrangements with some officers of our Bolton 
local militia (who were to go previously on a 
reconnoitring party) we with a troop of the 
sixth carbineers, commanded by captain Fer- 
guson, went to the spot on Saturday about ten 
p. mM. but found the training just broken up, 
having, as it is supposed, heard of our inten- 
tlons.— 

Our reconnoitring party having, however, 
observed the training tor the space of an hour, 
and learnt the names of some of the drill in- 
structors, we caused four persons to be ap- 
prehended and conveyed to Bolton, who 
were yesterday examined, and all confessed 
their having attended at some of the training 
meetings, and expressed great contrition for 
having so done. They were all four admit- 
ted to bail, to answer, in fifty pounds each 
prisoner, and two sureties each in twenty- 


B. C. 


ferred against them at the next Salford ses- 
sions ; and in the mean time, not to attend 
any such training assemblies, but to keep the 
peace, &c. Copies of the informations, exa- 
minations, &c. will be forwarded by Mr. 
Ravald to Mr. Hobhouse. [See p. 243.]—It 
appears from what one of the prisoners con- 
fessed, that he had imbibed his reforming no- 
tions from the Manchester Observer ; which, 
it seems, he was in the habit of reading for 
the information of his neighbours. From 
this corrupt source has flowed into this county 
a considerable portion of that disaffec‘ion 
that prevails. By the apprehension of these 
men, I trust, will be stopped any further 
spread of the training system to the west- 
ward, within our magisterial division.— 
From Bury to the south-eastward, the mili- 
tary preparations continue without any dimi- 
nution. The detail of their proceedings 

roves the alarming progress in the daring 
Soldner of such multitudes of men arrogating 
to themselves what belongs to royalty alone, 
the power of training men in military tactics, 
for no other purpose that can be reasonably 
imagined, than hostility to the state. At 
Leigh (about eight miles south-westward of 
this town) the advertised meeting will be held 
to-morrow. The magistrates of Bolton and 
Warrington divisions are to meet at Hulton 
Park this day, to consult on the proper mea- 
sures. The female reformers are to act a 
conspicuous part, by addressing the assem- 
blage from the hustings, and ae a cap 
ofliberty. Hunt and his party are said to be 
invited. The effect of such meetings so de- 
moralizing and so terrifying to his majesty’s 
loyal subjects (who, if they step forward, as 
in duty soa in the defence of the peace 
and order of society, are immediately put 
under a sort of interdict, by these reformers, 
and deprived of their usual share of business, 
and even exposed to personal dangers) that I 
am inclined to think, under whatever pretext 
they may be called, they ought to be sup- 
pressed. 
Ra, FLETCHER. 


No. 22.—Exrracr of a Letter from a_per- 
son present at the Leigh Meeting; 
dated Manchester, August 11th, 1819. 


Sir ;—The requisition for the Leigh mect- 
ing was signed by twenty-five persons, speci- 
fically for the object of discussing and adopt- 
ing some constitutional and practical remedy 
in reforming parliament, and averting the 
present distress. The meeting was fixed for 
one o’clock in the afternoon. During the 
morning a great concourse of the lower order 
of people were waiting for the arrival of Mr. 
Hunt, whose presence was anxiously ex- 
pected, in consequence of which, the meet- 
ing was delayed until past two o’clock. Mr. 
Hunt, and none of his partizans forthcoming, 
it was deemed necessary to commence the 
proceedings of the day. _ Two caris were 
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lashed together in the market-place (a fine 
open space of ground) when Mr. Battersby 
(an itinerant preacher), Mr. Thomas Cle- 
worth, and a Mr. Bamber (one of the society 
of friends) with several others, ascended the 
platform. As soon as Mr. Bamber was cho- 
sen for their chairman, a parade of the female 
reformers took place, headed by a committee 
of twelve young women. The members of 
the female committee were honoured with 
places in the carts. They were dressed in 
white, with black sashes, and what was 
more novel, these women planted a standard 
with an inscription, “ No Corn Laws, Annual 
Parliaments, and Universal Suffrage ;” as well 
as another standard, surmounted with the 
cap of liberty on the platform. Both the flag 
and the cap were presents from the Ladies’ 
Union !! After the business was opened b 
Mr. Battersby, and seven resolutions, as well 
as the ladies’ address, had been read, Mr. 
Turner, at the head of the police, made their 
appearance, and took Mr. Thomas Cleworth 
into custody upon a warrant of the magis- 
trates. About 300 people were now concen- 
trated ; the officers took their man without 
opposition, and this vigilant step threw dis- 
may in the ranks of the reformers, many of 
whom I saw dispersing in all directions. 


No. 23.---Exrract of a Letter from Mr. 
Norris, to Lord Sidmouth; dated Man- 
chester, August 12th, 1819. 


My Lord ;---Herewith I have the honour to 
transmit your lordship certain depositions, as 
well respecting the situation in which certain 
parts ofthis town have been during the last 
week, as, respecting the practice of drilling, 
which has so extensively taken place in this 
and the surrounding neighbourhood. Many 
more are in existence and may be added to 
the number, but 1 apprehend those which I 
now send will be sufficient to assure your 
lordship of this alarming practice. They 
affect to say, that it is for the purpose of ap- 
‘pearing at Manchester in better order, &c. 
on Monday next; but military discipline was 
not requisite for this purpose, and a more 
alarming object is so palpable, that it is im- 
possible not to feel a moral conviction that in- 
surrection and rebellion is their ulterior object. 

J. Norris. 


No. 24.—Sreven Examinations inclosed 
therein. 

— The examination of C. D. 

to wit, §taken on oath at Salford, this 

5th day of August, 1819 ; who saith, 

‘That last night about nine o’clock he was 
returning home from Failsworth, it was dark, 
-but at the distance of two fields from the road 
along which he was going, he heard the march- 
‘ing of a body of men, and several times heand 
the words. of command, “ march,” and“ halt.” 
He remained distening about a quarter of an 
hour, and got upon the hedge side, but it was 
too dark to see the body of men; from the 
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sound he heard he has no doubt there were a 
considerable number of men, but he cannot 
state any number as to the particulars. Exa- 


minant durst not go tu the stop. 
Sworn before me, 
W. Marriott. 


D. E. says, That last night about a quarter 
before nine o’clock he was in Failsworth, and 
saw between four and five hundred men march- 
ing in a field in Failsworth, belonging to Ro- 
bert Bury ; he heard the words of command, 
march and halt, wheel to right and left, and 
other words given; the men had no arms; 
they dispersed about ten o'clock, and were 
ordered to meet again this night. D. E. 

Sworn before me, 5th August, 

1819, J. Norris. 


The information and examination of E. F, 
taken upon oath the 3ist day of July, 1819, 
before me, one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the county of Lancaster, who saith, 
That on the 19th day of July, 1819, coming 
from Dry Clough in the township of Oldham, 
towards the town of Oldham, he met with 
three men who had all pikes in their hands, 
the length of which, when the dagger was 
drawn out, was about two yards long ; which 
said three men were going to join a party of 
about forty in a field at alittle distance, who 
had likewise some pikes with them, but can- 
not say how many, and assembled at the sound 
of a bugle. On the same day he saw at least 
one hundred persons near Hey Side assembled 

ether with some pikes amongst them. 
worn before me, E. F. 
J. Holme, 

F. G. maketh oath and saith, That on 
Thursday night, the 5th of August, he went 
to a field in the township of Failsworth, be- 
longing to Robert Bury, where he saw about 
ninety persons, divided into four divisions and 
a small division which they called theawkward 

uad; that there was a man to give the word 
of command ; that deponent heard them com- 
manded to march to the right and left, to 
wheel, fire, &c. that the men had no fire-arms, 
but when the word “ fire” was given, they 
—— their hands all together ; and after they 
had done exercising, they formed acircle round 
their commander, who told them, that the 
intended meeting was put off, on account of 
their paper being 7 but that would give 
them more time to drill: be then said they 
must have a colour, and that they must sub- 
scribe; that the man then took off his hat, 
and gathered round from some a penny, and 
from others a halfpenny each; that there 
were a quantity of women in the field, and the 
leader of the men called to them to come into 
the ring, and said they must subscribe also, 
and that he wanted twelve young ladies to 
carry their colours, for he was certain if there 
was a regiment of soldiers drawn up to. 
them they could aot find in their hearts to 
hurt them: that their leader proposed, that as 
Bury, the owner ef the field, had given them 

+ 


+ 
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leave to drill in it three weeks, he should have 
the honour of their marching out of it; that 
the persons assembled did not offer to molest 
deponent, but dammed him for being backward 
in falling in. 5 
G. H. and H.T. having respectively read 
over the affidavit of F, G. severally make oath 
that the same is true. 
(Signed) F. G. 
Sworn at Manchester, aforesaid, G. H. 
the 7th of August, 1819, before -H. L. 
me, J. Norris. 


I. K. says, That on Sunday morning last, 
about five o’clock, in company with * * * 
he went to Thornham or Tandle Hiills, near 
Middleton, and there saw two or three thou- 
sand men, and a number of them exercising 
in military order ;—they had no arms ; but he 
heard distinctly the words of command, 
“ quick march,” and “ double quick march.” 
Deponent particularly noticed one company 
of about one hundred, march in wings under 
their leader, and advance also in wings ; that 
the right wing advanced first, and the words 
of command, “ fire, front rank kneeling,” 
and when the word of command * fire,” was 
given, they clapped their hands; the leader 
then advanced the left wing in the same order 
as the right, and ordered them to fire; this 
was repeated several times. Deponent and 
Mr. * * * being informed they were to 
assemble at Slattucks in Thornham, near 
Middleton aforesaid, they repaired thither, 
and deponentand Mr. * * placed them- 
selves by the roadside, in order to ascertain 
their numbers, when they passed deponent 
and Mr. * * * ‘marching in military order 
four deep, when they counted seven hundred 
men. I. K. 
Sworn before me at Salford, this 

10th day of August, 1819. 

J. Norris. 


K. L. L. M. and M. N. severally make oath 
and say, That having been frequently inform- 
ed that a great many of the disaffected inha- 
bitants of Bury and the neighbourhood, made 
it & practice to meet or assemble in large bo- 


dies to learn military exercise, and that such. 
persons met four or five evenings in a week. 


for that purpose; these deponents went in 
company together on Monday the second of 
August instant, towards the place where they 
understood such persons generally met; that 
they had not proceeded more than two or 
three hundred yards out of the town of Bury, 
on the Rochdale turnpike road, before they 
met about two hundred persons, so near as 
these deponents could calculate, between the 
hours of nine and ten o’clock in the evening, 
marching in regular military order, four deep, 
into the town Bury. 
(Signed) K. L. 

_ Sworn at Bury aforesaid, the .N. 
9th day of August, 1819, be- L. M. 
fore me, Samuel Woodcock, 

—A Master Extraordinary 
in Chancery. 
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D. F. maketh oath and saith, That in ad- 
dition to his deposition made on the 5th in- 
stant, that on the night in question, viz. the 
4th of August, this deponent, in endeavouring 
to approach the field where the men were 
training, and when he was within a field from 
them, and looking over the hedge, a man came 
up to deponent and said, “ halt;” that depo- 
nent was walking away, and the man again 
said, ‘ halt;” when deponent said, “ if [ halt 
it will be with a different commander than 
you,” and continued to walk away; that 
the man followed deponent towards a wood 
in the neighbourhood ; when near it, the man 
said, “ if} catch you, or any other man in the 
wood, or near it, watching me and others, 
will be as bad as taking your life from you.” 
—This deponent also says, that on the same 
night he heard a person in the field where 
the men were assembled, call,—“ Failsworth, 
Woodhouse, Newton aud Droylsden, (being 
townships in the neighbourhood) if any of 
you can afford to give a halfpenny or a penny 
a piece you must come forward to-morrow 
night at half past seven o'clock,” and said, 
“we will have colours same as the rest,” 
meaning, as this deponent believes, that they 
would have colours because other parties at 
drill in different parts had already obtained. 
them ; that deponent then heard a discussion 
about them as to whether they should be 
blue or otherwise, when one of the persons 
observed, “damn them we will not be true 
blue any longer, we have been true blue long 
enough.”—This deponent further saith, that 
about half past nine o’clock on Thursday the 
Sth instant, he went to a field in the neigh- 
bourhood of Failsworth belonging to Robert 
Bury, and observed from the hedge a party of 
men at drill, and heard the word of command 

iven several times; and that in an adjoini 

ld deponent heard the words of sane 
given to another party also atdrill. D. E. 

Sworn at Manchester, in the 

county of Lancaster, the 7th da 
of August, 1819, before me, J. 
Norris, 


No. 25.—Letrer from the Earl of Stamford, 
Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire, to Lord Sid- 
mouth; dated Dunham Massey, August 
12, 1819. 


My Lord; I have the honour to inclose 
your lordship a copy of a resolution made at 
the adjourned general quarter sessions for the 
county of Chester, held at Nether Knutsford, 
on Monday the 9th of August, 1819. I have, 
&c. Sramrorp and Waraincron, Lieutenant. 


No. 26.—Resorvtions enclosed therein. 


At an adjournment of the general quarter 
sessions for the county of Chester, held at 
Nether Knutsford, on Monday the 9th of 
. 1819: Present, sir John Thomas 

Stanley, bart. chairman; The earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, his majesty’s 
lieutenant; Peter Brooke, Edwin Cor- 
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bett, Davies Davenport, Wilbraham 
Egerton, John Ford, John Clegg, 
Egerton Leigh, Thomas Parker, Ed- 
ward Stracey, Edward Venables Towns- 
hend, Trafford Trafford, ‘Thomas Wil- 
liam Tatton, Randle Wilbraham, esqrs. ; 
John Brown, James Thomas Law, 
John Holdsworth Mallory, clerks. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this court, 
that meetings are held in this and the neigh- 
bouring countries for the purpose of training 
to arms and seditious purposes; and also, that 
there are schools, consisting of some thou- 
sands of young persons, in which principles 
of a most dangerous tendency to the commu- 
nity at large are industriously disseminated— 
which facts can be verified on oath.—And it is 
the decided opinion of this court, that these 
meetings and schools ought to be suppressed ; 
and if the existing laws are not sufficient for 
that purpose, that other laws should be im- 
mediately framed for their prevention. 

Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lution be sent to his majesty’s secretary of 
state for the home department, through the 
lord lieutenant of this county. 

Henry Ports, Clerk of the Peace. 


No. 27.—Exrract of a Letter from Mr. Lloyd 
to Mr. Hobhouse; dated Stockport, 14th 
August, 1819. 

Sir; the lower orders are in a dreadful state, 
not by distress, for there is work for most that 
may be willing, except the weavers, who are 
badly off, and yet perhaps not the worst of 
the reforming crew; I mean they are quite 
bold and insulting, and reckon on a speedy 
and radical change to give them complete 
power over us. A man has come to me from 
the neighbourhood of Oldham, and states, 
that the person he worked for had judged 
prudent to discontinue till things are settled. 
The tenants of a gentleman near this town 
refuse to pay their rents till they know the 
issue of the Monday’s meeting. Your, &c. 

J. Luoyp. 
No. 28.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. Nor- 
ris to Lord Sidmouth; dated Manchester, 
August 14th, 1819. 

My Lord ;—Inclosed I send your lordship 
two depositions which have been taken be- 
fore the magistrates this morning, and by 
which your lordship will find, that the fact of 
considerable drilling is carrying on in the 
neighbouring country; we shall have many 
more depositions to the same effect to-mor- 
row, I fully expect. J. Norris. 

No, 29.—Three Examinations inclosed 

therein. 

The Information and Examination of N. O. 
taken on oath this 14th day of August, 
1819, before the undersigned, two of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in the said 
County ; 

Who saith, That he has been at Bury in 
the said county, since Monday last; that he 
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has seen persons drilling in marching and 
facing, but not with arms, every night since 
Monday last, till last night; that one of the 
party whom this examinant had seen drilling, 
told this examinant that they were about five 
hundred persons on the books who drilled, 
and more had joined, but whose names were 
not yet put down. The said persons drilled 
on the high road at Heap aa He heard 
some persons who had been drilling, say, they 
were ready for a fight on Monday next if the 
soldiers were to stop them ; that the soldiers 
who were there, meaning at Bury, would not 
be a breakfast for them; that a drill-master 
of the name of Johnson was fetched from 
near Oldham; that somewhere about three 
o’clock yesterday, this examinant was in the 
King’s-head public béuse, and two soldiers of 
the 3ist regiment were there, that many 
men were in the house, some of whom asked 
the soldiers to drink, and particularly one 
man, whom this examinant should know 
again, asked the soldiers to drink, who had 
got up to leave the house; but the soldiers 
refused, saying, they should be late at parade ; 
that the said man then shut the door after 
the soldiers who had gone out, and said, dama 
them, I’d as soon give them a drop of their 
blood to drink as that, meaning a gill of ale 
which he held in his hand. This examinant 
heard some of the persons who had drilled 
talking of the four‘men who were taken at 
Cockey Moor, and say, that none of their 
men should be taken by Nadin’s men, for 
they would keep a picket out every eight 
That the common toasts with the lower class 
in the public-houses, are, ‘“ the Cap of Li- 
berty,” and, “ May the Wings of Liberty 

never lose a 
R. Fletcher. 

Taken before us rated. N.O. 
Be it remembered, That on the 14th day of 
August, in the year of our Lord, 1819, came 
before me, James Norris, oy one of his ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county of 
Lancaster, O. P. of Manchester, in the said 
county of Lancaster, gentleman, and made 
oath, that on Sunday morning, the eighth day 
of August instant, he went as an inside pas- 
senger by the coach to Rochdale, 


in the said county; that when the said coach — 


anived at a place called the Slattocks, and 
which is about two miles beyond Middleton, 
and about three from Rochdale, it stopt, and 
he the said O. P. saw upon a bank, close to 
the road, about thirty men and several wo- 
men; that having heard much conversation 
about the people in that neighbourhood hav- 
ing drilled in large bodies, and more particu- 
larly on the Sunday morning, it struck this 
deponent, that the said men might have been 
so employed that morning, tle more particu- 
larly as it was then only a little past seven 
o’clock ; and that he communicated his suspi- 
cions to the gentleman who sat opposite to 
this deponent, and whom this deponent, af- 
terwards understood to be a Mr. 
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and who stated to this deponent that it was | Jonathan Andrew, of Manchester, maketh 
very probable they had been so employed; | oath, and saith, That on Thursday evening 
that very shortly this deponent Heard the | the 12th instant, betwixt the hours of eigut 
word march, and immediately afterwards se- | and nine o'clock, he saw exercising on the 
veral companies of unarmed men, and | new road to Rochdale, from 20 to 25 men 
amounting, in the whole, from two to four | armed with staves, from 4 to 5 feet long, and 
hundred, marched along the turnpike road, | apparently about 3 to 34 inches round, similar 
on which the coach then was, towards Mid- | to a brush stail, but chiefly of green wood. 
dleton, and this deponent’s impression then | He heard the words of command given (by a 
was, and now is, that the men so marching | person separated from the rest) march, halt, 
had come some way on the said turnpike | &c. Jonaraan ANDREW. 
road, and had been drilling; and that the | Sworn before me, this 

men standing on the bank were collected 13th of August, 1819, 

from curiosity, and an expectation, or know- W.R. Hay. 


wan’ that this depouent thinks the said men | No: $0-—Lerren from the Fatl of Derby to 
who so marched were divided into six com- ge ee ; dated Knowsley, August 
panies or divisions; that each company or z f 
division marched four a-breast, except at the My Lord ;---I conceive it to be my duty to 
heads of companies, where there was a fifth | inform your lordship, that in consequence of 
person with a small stick or cane in his hand, | a representation made to me by the select 
who appeared to be the leader or captain, and | committee of magistrates assembled at Man- 
gave orders; that the men marched with | chester (and perfectly agreeing with them in 
great exactness and precision, and appeared | the expediency of the measure), I issued a 
to this deponent, who was some yearsa mem- | precept for a special meeting of magistrates, 
ber of a volunteer corps, to have been regu- | to consider of the propriety of a general or 
larly drilled, and acquired a good state of dis- | partial execution of the Watch and Ward act, 
cipline; that the men in one company having | and I have now the honour to inclose to your 
ot out of step in a trifling degree, one of the lordship a letter from the clerk of the peace, 
eaders of it fell out of the rank, and cried out | by which you will perceive how far the same 
left, right, and restored the company imme- | has been carried into execution. 1 trust 
diately into a good state of marching; that | this, and the other measures adopted by the 
whilst the men were so marching past the | magistracy, will put a stop to the danger to 
coach, one of the leaders looking into the | be apprehended from the evil designs of such 
coach, from which they were not distant more | a8 wish to disturb the peace of the country ; 
than two yards, and apparently addressing the | but I am sorry to add, there is still too much 
passengers in the coach, used this expression, | cause to believe, that in some parts of this 
“ We will damn’d soon make these borough- | county, there are assemblies of men, who 
mongering vagrants tremble ;” that this ex- | meetin considerable numbers, with the object 
ression was used when about half the men | of training and exercising theinselves for ille- 
ad marched past the coach, and when this | gal and seditious purposes. Of all this, how- 
deponent had recovered from the surprise into | ever, your lordship is 1 am sure already in- 
which the march of the men past the coach | formed with more accuracy, and in greater 
had thrown this deponent, and which sur- | detail, than I am able to give you. It ts with 
prise at the outset had prevented this depo- | great regret that L am obliged to add, that 
nent from counting the numbers of the men | the raising the armed association (notwitli- 
who so marched ; that the last company came | standing the zealous endeavours of the bo- 
past the coach in double quick time, and were | roughreeve and committee at Manchester, 
ordered by their leader to mark time, in con- , Who made the offer to government) proceeds 
sequence of the quickness of their march get- , So slow, that I have not yet been able to ob- 
ting them too near the company before them; | tain a list of gentlemen to be submitted to 
that shortly before the said last company so, the prince regent as officers for the same. I 
came past the coach in double quick time, this | ats, however, informed by the boroughreeve, 
deponent heard a bugle not far off, and | that the list of field officers and captains tor 
which he has no doubt belonged to the party, one battalion has beeu completed, but they 
though this deponent did not see it; that in | consider it premature to send it to me, as the 
the course of the same forenoon this deponent | Dumber of men already enrolled is far below 
returned from Rochdale by the mail, which the number which should constitute one bat- 
stopped at the said place called the Slattocks, | talion. _I think it right to apprise your lord- 
and this deponent inquired from the persons | ship of this circumstance, but without the 
about, who the people were he had seen in | most distant idea of imputing blame, or want 
the morning ; that the said people from whom | of zeal, to any person concerned in the trans- 
he inquired were unwilling to say any thing ; action. ‘The arms, &c. for nearly the whole 
but at length reluctantly said they supposed | corps have been forwarded to my order trom 
they were a part of the men who had been t Chester Castle some time since, and, with the 
drilling near the Tandle hills, and that they ; concurrence of major general Byng, | have 
were the Oldham division. Y.P. | directed them to be lodged at the cavaly 
Sworn before me, J, Norris. (VOL, XLI.) (S) 
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barracks, under the military custody of the 
officer commanding there, until the corps be- 
comes sufficiently effective to have them 
transferred to their hands. I have, &c. 
Dersy. 


No. 31.—Lerrer from the Clerk of the Peace 
inclosed therein; dated Preston, 13th 
August, 1819. 


My Lord;—I have the honour to inform 
your lordship, that I attended yesterday at 
Manchester to put in execution the Watch and 
Ward act, when the whole of Salford Hundred, 
and the Warrington Division of West Derby 
Hundred, were placed under the provisions of 
the act. I have, &c. . Gorst. 


No.32.—Lerrer from Mr. Norris to Lord Sid- 
mouth; dated Manchester, August 15th, 
1819. 11 o'clock, P. M. 


My Lord ;—The magistrates, the military. 
and civil authorities of Manchester, have been 
occupied nearly the whole of this day in con- 
certing the necessary arrangements for the 
preservation of the peace to-morrow, and for 
the safety of the town in case riot should 
ensue. We have been much occupied in 
taking depositions from various parts of the 
country; and although the magistrates, as at 
present advised, do not think of preventing 
the meeting, yet all the accounts tend to show 
that the worst possible spirit pervades the 
country ; and that considerable numbers have 
been drilling to-day at distances of four, six, 
and ten miles from Manchester; and that 
considerable numbers are expected to attend 
the meeting. I hope the peace may be pre- 
served, but under all circumstances it is 
scarcely possible to expect it ; and in short, in 
this respect we are in a state of painful un- 
certainty. I have, &c. J. Norris, 


No. 33.—Prinrep Hand-bill issued by the 
Boroughreeves and Constables of Man- 
chester. 


The boroughreeves and constables of Man- 
chester and Salford most earnestly recom- 
mend the peaceable and well-disposed inha- 
bitants of those towns, as much as possible, 
to remain in their own houses during the 
whole of this day. Monday, August 16th 
instant; and to keep their children and _ ser- 
vants within doors.—Edward Clayton, bo- 

roughreeve of Manchester; John 
Moore, jun.; Jonathan Andrew, con- 
stables; John Greenwood, borough- 
reeve of Salford ; James Cooke, Josiah 
Collier, constables. 


No. 84.—Letrer from Mr. Hay, a Magistrate 
of Lancashire, to lord Sidmouth; dated 
Manchester, 16th August, 1819; quarter 
past nine. 


My Lord ;—Mr. Norris being very much fa- 
tigued by the harassing duty of this day, it 
becomes mine now to inform your lordship of 
the proceedings which have been had in con- 
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sequence of the proposa) put forward fora 
meeting. The special committee have been 
in constant attendance for the last three days, 
and contented themselves till they saw what 
the complexion of the meeting might be, or 
what circumstances might arise, with coming 
to this determination only, which they adopt- 
ed in concurrence with some of the most intel- 
ligent gentlemen of the town, not to stop the 
numerous columns which were from various 
roads expected to pour in, but to allow them 
to reach the place of their destination.—The 
assistance of the military was of course re- 
quired, and arrangements in consequence 
made with them, of such description as might 
be applicable to various circumstances.— 
About eleven o’clock the magistrates, who 
were very numerous, repaired to a house, 
whence they might see the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. A body of special 
comealies took their ground, about two hun- 
dred in number, close to the hustings; from 
them there was a line of communication to 
the house where we were. Mr. Trafford 
Trafford was so good as to take the situation 
of attending colonel L’Estrange, the command. 
ing officer.—From eleven till one o’clock, the 
various columns arrived, attended by flags, 
each by two or three flags; and there were 
four, if not more, caps of liberty. The ene 
signs were of the same description as those 
displayed on similar occasions, with this ad- 
dition, that one had a bloody pike represented 
on it; another, “Equal Representation or 
Death.” There was no appearance of arms or 
pikes, but great plenty of sticks and staves; 
and every column marched in regular files of 
three or four deep, attended with conductors, 
music, &c. The most powerful accession was 
in the last instance, when Hunt and his party 
came in. But, long before this, the magis- 
trates had felt a decided conviction that the 
whole bore the appearance of insurrection; 
that the array was such as to terrify all the 
king’s subjects, and was such as no legitimate 
purpose could justify. In addition to their 
own sense of the meeting, they had very nu- 
merous depositions from the inhabitants, as to 
their fears for the public safety ; and at length 
a man deposed as to the —— who were ap- 
proaching, attended by the heaviest column. 

On a baroucheebox was a woman in white, 
who, I believe was a Mrs. Gant, from Stock- 
port, and who it is believed, had a cap of liberty. 
In the barouche were Hunt, Johnson, Knight, 
and Moorhouse, of Stockport: as soon as 
these four parties were ascertained, a warrant 
issued to apprehend them. The _ troops 
were mustered, and Nadin, preceding the 
Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry, executed it. 
While the cavalry was forming, a most mark- 
ed defiance of them was acted by the reform- 
ing part of the mob; however, they so far ex- 
ecuted their purpose, as to apprehend Hunt 
and Johnson on the hustings: Knight and 
Moorhouse in the moment escaped. They 
also took on the hustings, Saxton, and Sykes, 
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who is the writer to the Manchester Observer, 
and which Saxton had before been anne 
the mob. The ties thus apprehended, 
were brought to the house where the magis- 
trates were. In the mean time the Riot act 
was read, and the mob was completely dis- 
persed, but not without very serious and la- 
mentable effects. Hunt, &c. were brought 
down to the New Bailey; two magistrates 
and myself, having promised them protection 
preceded them; we were attended by special 
constables and some cavalry. The parties 
were lodged in the New Bailey; and since 
that have been added to them Knight and 
Moorhouse. On any, it appeared that 
many had suffered from various instances; 
one of the Manchester yeomanry, Mr. Holme, 
was, after the parties were taken, struck by a 
brick-bat; he lost his power over his horse, 
and is supposed to have fractured his skull by 
a fall from his horse. I am afraid that he is 
since dead; if not, there are no hopes of his 
recovery. A special constable of the name of 
Ashworth has been killed—cause unknown; 
and four women appear to have lost their 
lives by being pressed by the crowd; these, I 
believe, are the fatal effects of the meeting. 
A variety of instances of sabre wounds occur- 
red, but I hope none mortal; several pistols 
were fired by the mob, but as to their effect, 
save in one instance deposed to before colonel 
Fletcher, we have no account. We cannot 
but deeply regret all this serious attendant on 
this transaction; but we have the satisfaction 
of witnessing the very grateful and cheering 
countenances of the whole town; in fact, they 
consider themselves as saved by our exer- 
tions. All the shops were shut, and, for the 
most part, continued so all theevening. The 
capture of Hunt took place before two o’clock, 
and I forgot to mention, that all their colours, 
drums, &c. were taken or destroyed: since 
that [ have been to the Infirmary, and found 
myself justified in making the report I have; 
but Mr. Norris now tells me, that one or two 
more than I have mentioned, may have lost 
their lives. The parties apprehended, will 
have their cases saenaaiek on to-morrow ; 
but it appears that there may arise difficulties 
as to the nature of some of their crimes, on 
which it may be necessary to consult govern- 
ment. The whole committee of magistrates 
will assemble to-morrow as usual. During 
the afternoon, and part of the evening, parts 
of the town have been in avery disturbed 
State, and numerous applications made for 
military. These have been supplied, but in 
some cases have, in the Irish part of the 
town, been obliged to fire, I trust without any 
bad effect as to life, in any instance. At pre- 
sentevery thing seems quiet; the reports agree 
with that, and I hope that we shall have a 

uiet night. I have omitted to mention, that 
the active part of the meeting may be said to 
have come in wholly from the country; and 
that it did not consist of less than 20,000 
men, &c. The flag on which was “Equal Re- 
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ntation or Death,” was a black one; and 
In addition, on the same side, had “ No bo- 
roughmongering—Unite, and be Free;” at 
the bottom, “ Saddleworth, Lees, andl Morley 
Union;” on the reverse, “ No Corn Laws ;— 
Taxation, without Representation, is unjust 
and tyrannical.” On the Middleton flag was, 
“Let us die like men, and not be sold like 
slaves ;” reverse, “ Liberty is the birthright of 
man.”—I close my letter ata quarter before 
eleven; every thing remains quiet—many of 
the troops have returned to the barracks, with 
the consent of the magistrates. I have to 
apologize to your lordship for the haste in 
which this is. written, but I trust that the 
haste will naturally be accounted for. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 
W. R. Hay. 


No. 35.—Le1ter from Major-General Sir 
John Byng to Lord Sidmouth, dated, Head 
Gearters, August 17th, 1819, 
nine, A. M. 


My Lord; I have the honourto forward theac- 
companying copy of an official report which I 
have justreceived from lieutenant colonel L’Es- 
trange, in command of the troops in Man- 
chester and its immediate neighbourhood, 
which [ consider of sufficient consequence to 
send by express, as it will be one day sooner 
before your lordship.---I most sincerely regret 
that the employment of military in aid’of the 
civil power should have been necessary ; but 
I trust it will appear to your lordship, that the 
utmost forbearance, consistent with their 
duty, has been evinced by lieutenant colonel 
L’Estrange, with the troops under his com- 
mand: and I hope it will meet your approval, 
his having employed the corps of Cheshireand 
Manchester yeomanry cavalry, who, at the re- 
quest ofthe magistrates had assembledwith the 
greatest alacrity in full numbers, and had 
placed themselves at the lieutenant colonel’s 
disposal.--- By the latest account, I understand 
the town of Manchester has become more 

uiet. Ishall await here a further report, and 
shall hold in readiness to move, at the shortest 
notice, all the disposable furce under my 
orders. I have, &c. 

Joun Byno, Major General. 


No. 36.—Rerort from Lieutenant Colonel 
VEstrange, inclosed in the foregoing. 
Dated Manchester, August 16, 1819, 
eight o’clock, P. M. 


Sir,—The magistrates assembled here in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the dis- 
trict, directed me to have the troops in readi- 
ness to assist the civil power in case of ne- 
cessity, at the time of the meeting proposed 
for this day. In concurrence with their 
wishes, and after consultation with them, the 
military were prepared and arrangements 
made, such as then seemed calculated to 
meet any occasion, in which the aid of the 
troops might be required to assist the civil 
power. The magistrates were in attendance 
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near St. Peter’s Church ; and Mr. Trafford, a 
justice of the peace for the counties of Chester 
and Lancaster, was appointed to remain with 
the cavalry. Early in the afternoon, the 
civil power finding it necessary that the 
troups should act in aid of them, it was 
deemed expedient that the cavalry should 
advance; and a warrant was executed, pre- 
ceded by the civil authority, under which two 
persons Hunt and Johnson, named therein, 
were arrested; as were alsotwo other persons | 
named Saxton and Sykes, who were active, | 
as I am told,on the hustings. This service | 
was performed with the assistance of the ca- | 
valry. The infantry was in readiness, but I | 
determined not to bring them in contact with — 
the people, unless compelled to do so by | 
urgent necessity; not a shot therefore has 
been fired by any of the military, though sez | 
veral have been fired by the populace against ' 
the troops. I have, however, great regret in | 
stating, that some of the unfortunate people 
who attended this meeting have suffered | 
trom sabre wounds, and many from the pres- | 
sure of the crowd. One of the Manchester 
yeomanry, if not dead, lies without hope of | 
recovery ; it is understood he was struck with | 
astone. One of the special constables has | 
been killed. The Manchester yeomanry un- | 
der major Trafford, and the Cheshire yeo- | 
manry under lieutenant colonel Townsend, | 
who had come on a very short notice from 
the county magistrates (many of them from 
a great distance), were most active and efii- 
cient in discharge of their duty.—The com- 
mittee, now sitting, consider it necessary to | 
keep all the troops ready, though every means | 
will be adopted to prevent the necessity of | 
their acting. I have, &c. 
Georce |’Estranér, 
Lieut. Col. 31st regiment. 
Major-General Sir Jonn Byno,K. C. B. 


No. 37.—Exrract of a letter from Mr. | 


Norris to Lord Sidmouth; dated Man- 
chester, August 17, 1819. 


My Lord ;—Mr. Hay and Mr. Hardman 
having left town this evening, on a mission | 
to your lordship and to government, it is un- | 
necessary for me to give you any information 
up to the period when they left, as they are | 
fully informed. Since their departure the | 
town has continued to assume a gloomy as- 
pect as the night has approached, and at this 
hour (a quarter from ten), all the civil and | 
military authorities are in action throughout | 
the town. Great numbers assembled this 
evening, from 8 to 9, about the New Cross, | 
but did not do any act of violence though | 
evidently of the description disposed to do so. ! 
Soldiers are placed there, and bodies of spe- 
cial constables, with orders in the first in- | 
stance for the constables to act, and after- 
wards, in case of need, the military to dis- 
perse the mob. The Riot act was not read 
this evening when T first went up (about six — 
o'clock) Lhough some stones had before been 
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thrown at one or two houses, and a few at 
the military; yet I found matters peaceable 
and quiet, and the offending parties stragglin 
about, and at considerable distances, and. 
hoped they would disperse. They did not, 
however, disperse; but the numbers‘ consi- 
derably increased at the distances, and I 
found it necessary to communicate instantly 
with colonel l’Estrange, &c. The military 
have in consequence been strengthened in 
that quarter, and at present every thing, I 
believe, remains quiet, although it can alone 
be attributed to the full exertion or appear- 
ance of the military strength. Tam, &c. 

J. Norris, 


No, $8.—Examination of James Murrey of 
No. 2, Withy Grove Manchester, con- 
fectioner, who, on his oath, saith, 


That on Sunday last, the 15th instant, he 
was at White Moss, near Middleton, about 
five miles from Manchester, between three 
and four o’clock in the morning and saw 
there assembled between 14 and 1500 men, 
the greatest number of whom were formed in 
two bodies, in the form of solid squares; the 
remainder were in small parties of between 
twenty and thirty each; there were about 
thirty such parties, each under the direction 
of a person acting as a drill serjeant, and 
and were going through military movements ; 
that examinant went amongst them and im- 
mediately one of the drill serjeants asked him 
to fali in. He said, he thought he should 
soon, or gave some such answer; he then 
began to move away; upon which, some 
persons who were drilling, cried out “ spies.” 
This examinant, and William Shawcross, and 
Thomas Rymer and his son (all of whom 
had accompanied this examinant from Man- 
chester) continued to retire; the body of men 
then cried out, “ mill them,” ‘ murder them” 
Near one hundred men then pursued this ex- 


' aminant and his companions; they overtook 


them near a lane end, at the edge of the 
Moss, and began to pelt them with clods of 
earth—they at last came up to the exami- 
nant and hiscompanions, and beat them very 
severely---Examinant begged they would not 
murder him; but the general cry was, 
“damn him kill him---murder him.”---Exa- 
minant said, “ you treat me very differently 
to what nations treat each other’s prisoners 
when they areat war. Suppose that I am an 
enemy, you ought to treat me as a prisoner :” 
they said, “‘ How will you treat us if you take 
us prisoners when we come to Manchester?” 
---Examinant knew at the time that a meet- 
ing was appointed for the next day (Monday) 
at Manchester.---The men kept beating exa- 
minant all the time; at last, they debated 
among themselves whether they would kill 
examinant or forgive him, and they deter- 
mined to forgive him, provided he would go 
down upon his knees and beg pardon to 
them, and swear never to be a king’s man 
again, or tu inention the name of a king. Ex- 
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aminant complied to save his life, they stand- 
ing over him withsticks, as heapprehended to 
murder him, provided he had objected. They 
afterwards wentaway. Examinant was not 
previously acquainted with any of the persons 
assembled that he saw, but is certain that he 
should know again two of those who beat him. 
The greatest part of the numberassembled had 
stout sticks, from three to four feetlong. In 
consequence of the ill treatment received by 
examinant, as above, he was confined to his 
bed for three days. James Murrey. 
Sworn at Manchester be- 
fore me, this 21st of 
August, 1819. 
Ra. Fletcher. 


No.39.--Letrer from Sir J. T. Stanley to Lord 
Sidmouth; dated Grand Jury Room, 
Chester Castle, Sept. 3, 1819. 


My Lord,---I have been directed by the 
grand jury of the county of Chester, as their 
foreman, to forward the inclosed to your lord- 
ship as a private communication ; and I have 
taken the liberty of inclosing, at the same 
time a copy of resolutions entered into by the 
grand jury, expressive of their determination 
to support the government, and enforce the 
laws, for the preservation of the peace of the 
county. I have &c. 

Joun Tuomas Srantey. 


No. 40.---Communication of the Grand Jury 
of Cheshire, inclosed therein. 


{Private.) Chester, September 3, 1819. 
We, the grand jury of the county palatine 
ef Chester, assembled at the assizes holden 
for the said county, on the first day of Sep- 
tember 1819, feel it our bounden duty to re- 
present to your lordship, that from the in- 
formation we have just received, we have 
strong reason to consider, that in the Stock- 
port division of the hundred of Macclesfield in 
this county, and in certain parts of the Prest- 
bury division of the said hundred, the lives and 
property of his majesty’s:loyal subjects are in 
= peril; and that in an adjoining county, 
y the active measures of terror and intimida- 
tion employed, the danger has, within the last 
fourteen days, assumed a more formidable 
character; and we beg leave to add, that we 
understand his majesty’s justices of the peace 
Jabour under great difficulty from want of 
power to disperse meetings for drilling, and 
tor acquiring military discipline. 
Joun Tuomas Stantey, Foreman. 
No, 41.---Resotvutions also inclosed. 


; County Palatine of Chester. 

We, the grand jury of the county palatine 
of Chester, at the assizes holden at Chester 
on the first day of September 1819, feel it in- 
cumbent at this time to declare our indigna- 
tion at the machinations of artful and itine- 
rant demagogues, who disseminate papers of 
the most dangerous and seditious tendency ; 
and at public meetings, with freedom in their 
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mouths and fraud and plunder in their hearts, 
employ the most inflammatory language 3 in- 
sidiously inculcate, under the specious veil of 
reform, hatred and contempt of our constitu- 
tion, and —— the ignorant and unwary 
even to exert physical force (that is, violence 
and open arms) for the enforcement of their 
visionary claims; at once useless to them- 
selves, destructive of the rights and property 
of their fellow subjects, and involving the 
country in one general ruin. Nor can we re- 
frain from declaring our disgust and horror at 
the odious and blasphemous publications 
poured forth throughout the country, in which 
the Holy Scriptures are held up to derision, 
reviled and scoffed at, and audaciously de- 
nounced to the people as false, with the ma- 
lignant intention of eradicating from their 
minds all moral checks, and all the hopes 
and comforts to be derived from religion. But 
with the most serious and peculiar anxiety 
and detestation, we contemplate the unre- 
mitting exertions to poison the minds of the 
rising generation with the same horrid and 
detestable doctrines.—We, therefore, strongly 
impressed with the excellence of our consti- 
tution, protecting all ranks and degrees of so- 
ciety, are firmly resolved, by every means in 
our power, to enforce the due execution 
of the laws against the seditious and disaf- 
fected ; and against all, who either by acts 
or otherwise, endanger the public peace and 
safety of the realm. 

(Signed) John Thomas Stanley, Foreman.— 
Belgrave, H. M. Mainwaring, D. Da- 
venport, Wilbraham Egerton, Charles 
Cholmondeley, Thomas C. Clutton, 
Ralph Leycester, jun., D. Ashley, 
George Wilbraham, E. D. Davenport, 
Clement Swetenham, H. C. Cotton, 
E. Stracey, Thomas Marshal, Thomas 
Cholmondeley, Robert Hibbert, John 
Isherwood, Robert Taylor, H. W.* 
Worthington, Thomas Barker. 


No. 42.-~-Lerrer from Lord Stanley to Lord 
Sidmouth; dated Knowsley, September 
7th, 1819. 


My Lord ; I have been directed by the grand 
jury assembled at the present assizes for this 
county, to sign, as their foreman, their state- 
ment of the unhappily disturbed situation in 
which (upon examination, which they have 
thought it their duty to make) they have 
found the county, or rather a large district of 
it, tobe placed. In compliance therefore with 
their directions, I have now the honour to 
lay before your lordship the accompanying 
statement, a copy of which I have also been 
directed to lay before the lord-lieutenant of 
the county, and I remain, &c. 


No. 43.---SratemMent inclosed therein. 


The grand jury of the county of Lancaster 
have thought it their duty to inquire into the 
present state of the disturbed districts of that 
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county, and they have examined persons who 
red to them the most competent to give 
accurate information on the subject.--From 
the result of that inquiry it appears, that the 
most inflammatory publications have for some 
time been industriously circulated at a price 
which puts them very generally into the 
hands of the poorest classes of society. The 
training and of large bodies 
of men, under regular leaders, have for some 
time been carried on to a great extent, and 
the times chosen for the purpose are princi- 
pally during the night, or at such hours 
as seem best calculated to elude public 
observation. Marching, and other military 
movements, are practised with great precision, 
and the words of command are promptly and 
implicitly obeyed. It has not come to the 
knowledge of the grand jury, that arms have 
been used on these occasions, and, though 
there is no doubt that weapons of offence have 
been manufactured, yet to what amount does 
not appear.—-One of the most powerful en- 
gines to which the disaffected have resorted, 
is a system of intimidation, which prevails to 
a most serious and alarming degree. Not 
only have threats to persons and property been 
made use of, and put into execution, but even 
combinations have been formed to discoun- 
tenance and to ruin those publicans and shop- 
keepers who have come forward in support of 
. the civil power. To such an extent does this 
prevail, that individuals who are. well- 
disposed, are deterred from declaring the sen- 
timents which they really entertain, or from 
giving information which may lead to the de- 
tection of offenders.—Whatever may be the 
real object of those who have obtained an in- 
fluence over the minds of the misguided, there 
is reason to believe, from the declarations 
which have been openly and avowedly made, 
that the object of the lower classes of these 
people in general, is no other than to reverse 
the orders of society which have so long been 
established, and to wrest by force from the 
present possessors, and to divide among them- 
selves, the landed property of the country. 
—The magistrates who act in the disturbed 
districts, and who are few in number, and 
harassed by continued and unremitting at- 
ention to their duties, state themselves to be 
unable to preserve the public peace, under 
any circumstances of peculiar agitation.—Re- 
sort has recently been had to the Watch and 
Ward act, but in many parts of the above- 
mentioned districts the measure is, for obvious 
reasons, incapable of being carried into effect, 
and in others has proved wholly inefficacious. 
Indeed, in one populous district, no warrant 
for ordinary offences, or other legal process, 
can be executed: the payment of taxes has 
ceased; and the landlords are threatened with 
the discontinuance of their rents.—The grand 
jury think it their duty to submit these facts 
and observations to the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, and to his majesty’s principal secre- 
tary of state for the home department, and at 
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the same time to express their firm determi- 
nation to support the government of the coun- 
try, and to maintain unimpaired the consti- 
tution as at present established in church and 
state.—Signed by direction of the grand jury, 
Stan ey, Foreman, 
Grand Jury Room, Lancaster, Sept. 6, 1819. 


No. 44.—Letrer from the Constables of 
Manchester to Lord Sidmouth; dated 
Manchester Police-office, September 16, 
1819. 


My Lord ;—We have avoided troubling your 
lordship with frequent communications, know- 
ing that our highly esteemed friend Mr. Norris 
was in constant correspondence with the home 
department. We deem it however a duty to 
state some of the difficulties with which we 
have to contend, and which, as they are ra- 
pidly increasing, will press heavily on the 
gentlemen who are shortly to succeed us in 
office. Before Mr. Hunt made his appearance 
here, his followers had given us much trouble; 
they have now acquired so powerful an 
ascendancy in the neighbourhood, that he is 
able at any time to agitate this town most 
seriously ; and by a very short notice to move 
an overwhelming population in any direction, 
and for almost any purpose. Your lordship 
has, we believe, already been made acquainted 
with the decease of Campbell, one of our su- 
pernumeraries, who was literally stoned to 
death, publicly, in the forenoon of the 17th 
ult. merely because he was connected with 
this office. Another ne constable now 
lies in the infirmary dangerously wounded 
under similar circumstances. More than a 
week before the meeting of the 16th ult. two 
of our beadles, who were protecting a man 
whilst posting the Prince Regent’s Proclama- 
tion, were shamefully abused, as well as the 
man, and held prisoners, at the New Cross, 
by a mob of more than 500 persons. The 
boroughreeve and ourselves, with our deputy 
and four assistants, having proceeded to the 
spot, were also violently attacked and beaten 
away with stones, previously taken up from 
the pavement for the purpose. For some time 
previously to the 16th ult. well dressed per- 
sons were sure to be insulted if they showed 
themselves in the neighbourhood of New 
Cross, Newton-lane, Ancoats, &c. &c.; and 
were it not for the certainty that the military 
could soon be at hand, no decent person would 
now venture near those places.—Since Mr. 
Hunt’s arrival here, the respectable house- 
holders have been kept in almost constant 
alarm, and the noise and uproar which uni- 
formly attends his movements have produced 
the most dangerous consequences to man. 
families. Amongst persons unconnected wit 
business, a general oo revails to 
leave the neighbourhood ; and of those who 
are able to retire from trade, a considerable 
proportion seems determined to do so. 
difficulty in collecting rents from those of the 
lower orders who are able to pay, increases 
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daily, and serious depression in the value of 
perty is consequently plane. We 
Sone also much reason to fear, that numbers, 
whom we had looked upon as neutral with re- 
spect to Mr. Hunt, are becoming partizans ; 
and we ought not to disguise the fact, that a 
degree of intimidation very generally prevails, 
which deprives us of the usually efficient sup- 
port and cordial assistance of some of our 
principal inhabitants. The special constables, 
as a body, were all that we could wish, and 
have given us abundant proof of their loyalty 
and spirit; but of those who are shopkeepers 
or pablicane, many have so. much lost their 
custom, that they must either cease acting, or 
be ruined. The sacrifice of wealth and com- 
forts which the have willingly 
made, can only be duly appreciated by our- 
selves; and we are bound to declare our be- 
lief, that nothing but the purest patriotism 
could have influenced or supported them.— 
An anxious desire to serve the public faith- 
fully, has completely exhausted our worthy 
colleague, the boroughreeve, and his life is 
still in danger; and, indeed, we are ourselves 
so much worn out, that we should shortly 
become unequal to our duty, were it not for 
the prospect of our year being soon ended. If 
we are asked, what has occasioned this state 
of society here? we must reply, the licen- 
tiousness of the press chiefly, aided by the 
inflammatory speeches of itinerant dema- 
gogues, and the establishment of schools for 
instructing adults, as well as children, to re- 
vile and despise the civil and religious insti- 
tutions of the country. Whatever constitu- 
tional health or strength our successors in of- 
fice may fortunately possess, or however zeal- 
ous they may be in the discharge of their duty, 
we are firmly persuaded, my lord, things can- 
not long go on in this way, and we hope this 
conviction will be our apology for writing so 
much at length on this occasion. We have 
the honour to be, &c. 
Joun Moore, jun. 
JONATHAN Constables. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 


No. 45.—Lerrer from Mr. Jones, Postmaster 
of Macclesfield to Lord Sidmouth ; dated 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, August 18, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I begleave to acquaintyour lord- 
ship, that a mob of the reformersassembled last 
night about half past eight o’clock P. M. in 
the market-place in this town: the mayor 
read the Riot act about half past eight P. M.; 
about nine the mob proceeded to a very outs 

eous attack on the shop and printing-shop 
of Mr. Jonathan Wilson, printer of the Mac- 
clesfield Courier, and demolished the door and 
windows; they also attacked the house of 
Mr. Thomas Grimsditch, solicitor, an officer 
in the Cheshire yeomanry cavalry in the 
Macclesfield troop; they broke all his front 
windows; they attacked my house and de- 
molished my front windows, &c. They took 
pebtee of the absence of our cavalry on 
duty at Manchester, and part of the Sist regi- 
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ment of foot, which were here till last night. 
Twelve at night an express came from Man- 
cherter ordering them to Stockport, so that 
we were left quite defenceless, we turned out 
and restored peace at last ; and this morning, 
at five A. M. the party of the 31st regiment ar- 
rived here from Stockport, and at ten A. M. 
our troops of cavalry arrived from Manchester. 
The mayor, —— by the rest of the 
magistrates of this borough read the Riot act. 
and declared the town in a state of rebellion, 
and delivered it up to the charge of the mili- 
tary, from the circumstance of their havin 
last night attacked the Post-office: and 
humbly submit, that for the better and future 
security of the town, and persons and pro- 
perty, a troop of horse stationed here for a 
while would remove and disperse all danger. 
The whole most humbly submitted by your 
lordship’s, &c. Tim Jones. 


No. 46.—Lertrer from the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow to Lord Sidmouth; dated Glas- 
gow, 22nd August, 1819. 


My Lord ;—It affords me great satisfaction 
and pleasure that I have it in my power to in- 
form your lordship, that the meeting of yes- 
terday ended without any breach of the peace, 
or even disturbance. We had every prepara- 
tion made by having the special constabulary, 
to the number of about four hundred, .assem- 
byed, as well as all the police and other civil 
officers, and also the military drawn up in the 
barrack-yard to act in case the civil power 
should prove inefficient. Although all this was 
done without publicity or bustle, still it was 
not unknown to the crowd; indeed in the 
speeches I understood that peace and good 
order were strongly inculcated by theargument 
of the preparations made to oppose contrary 
conduct. To the presence of the military 
do we therefore owe our present state. The 
object of the meeting on Thursday being of a 
nature more likely todraw an assemblage of 
the poorer classes than the common one of 
ee reform, and greater painshaving 

een taken to bring them from every quarter, 
we contemplate that it will be much more nu- 
merously attended. God t that it may 

end as peaceably! My lord, I have &c. 
Henry Mosterrtu. 


No. 47.—Lerter from Earl Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Sidmouth, dated Leamington, 26th 
August, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I have this aman received a 
letter dated 20th inst from Mr. Haigh, Mr. 
Haigh Allen, and Mr. Horsfall, three magis- 
trates acting at Huddersfield and in its neigh- 
bourhood a copy of which I send for your 
lordship’s information. No doubt it would 
have been more satisfactory had no meetin 

whatever taken place; but it is a subject o 
satisfaction that, taking place, it passed off 
peaceably, and that the assembled dispersed 
quietly, without the interference of any con- 
stituted authority, and no less so, that though 
a second meeting was announced, for the _ 
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following evening, it did not take place. I trust 
however, that your lordship will approve the 
active vigilance of these magistrates and the 
precautionary measures which they have 
adopted, by swearing in a number of special 
constables, and by calling out the Hudders- 
field troop of Zooey on permanent duty, 
and I am confident your lordship may rely on 
their discretion, that the constituted autho- 
rities will not be unnecessarily committed in 
doubtful cases, but their powers used only 
when manifest necessity shall justify their 
exercise. I have the honour to be, &c. 
Wentworta Firzwitiram. 


No. 48.—Lertrer from Three Magistrates in- 
closed therein, dated Huddersfield, Au- 
gust 20th, 1819. 


My Lord ;—We think it our duty to inform 
your lordship, that last evening, about seven 
o'clock, a large multitude of people were sud- 
denly assembled within half a mile of the 
town, to the number (as near as we can ascer- 
tain) of three thousand. A person from Man- 
chester related to them what had taken place 
there, and concluded by telling them, that 
now was the time tobe revenged. Another 
person then said, that all who were willing to 
support the cause of radical reform by force, 
by physical force, should signify the same in 
the usual way; which was answered by a 
tremendous shout from the multitude; hethen 
informed them that a meeting would be held 
the following night at seven o'clock at Fixby 
Park (about a thile and a half from Hudders- 
field). Witharms?—was asked bythe multitude. 
He said, we will not say with arms; but all per- 
sons are requested to provide themselves with 
such things as may in any way whatever be 
useful to them. We find that there have 
heen several evening meetings suddenly called 
in different parts of the neighbourhood, since 
Tuesday, and we have every reason to believe 
that the meeting to-night is to be aconcentrat- 
ed meeting, as we are informed that a mcet- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Halifax has heen 
adjourned to meet at Fixby to-night. In con- 
sequence of these appearances we have 
thought it our duty to order our troop of yeo- 
manry cavalry to assemble this evening, upon 
permanent duty for three days; we have also 
sworn in a number of special constables, which 
we trust will meet with your lordship’s ap- 
probation. We have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. Haten 
B. Haren ALLEN 
Joun 

Saturday morning.—The night has passed 
over quictly. Numbers were seen returning 
to their homes late at night, most probably 
deterred from meeting the precautions 
taken, and by a report circulated among the 
people, that theman who addressed them from 
Manchester was a spy. 

(Signed) 
B. H. L. 


J.H. 
To the Right Hon, Earl Fitawilliam, &c. &c. 
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No, 49.—Letrer from Earl Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Sidmouth ; dated Leamington, 28th 
August, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I have the honour to transmit 
to your lordship a copy of a letter, dated the 
25th instant, which [ received this morning 
from the mayor of Leeds ; likewise a copy of 
a requisition for convening a public meeting 
on the 30th inst. signed by certain house- 
holders of Wakefield, and left at the office of 
the clerk of the peace; which also I received 
this morning.—I shall return immediately ta 
Wentworth. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Wentwortn 


No. 50.—Lerrer from the Mayor of Leeds 
inclosed; therein dated Leeds, August 
25th, 1819, 


My Lord ;—I duly received your lordship's 
letter of the 19th, announcing your intention, 
if no unpleasant accounts were received frum 
Manchester to set out the following day for 
Leamington. I deem it necessary to acquaint 
your lordship, that I think I perceive a consi- 
derable change working among our reformers. 
On Thursday last, in the evening, a body of 
people to the amount of ‘several thousands, 
met upon Hunslet Moor, to discuss the events 
at Manchester, simply upon a notice given by 
posting up a few written papers in two or 
three conspicuous situations in the town. 
Last evening another meeting took place by 
the appointment of the former; when, not- 
withstandingaheavy fall ofrain, it is calculated 
full $,000 persons were present; with the ad- 
ditional excitements of drums and bands of 
music, to which they marched from the ad- 
joining townships. They dispersed quietly. 
I fear these circumstances, added to the fre- 
quent meeting, announce a growing confidence 
in themselves, and a determination on the 
part of their leaders to push matters to an ex- 
tremity. They hold more violent language 
in their speeches, and dwell in exaggerated 
terms on the proceedings at Manehester; aud 
Sherwin’s Register of the 20th inst, of which 
1 have found it difficult to obtain a copy, the 
whole being sold off, is a most diabolical pre- 
duction: he throws off all restraint, calls on 
the people to arm, states the impossibility ot 
avoiding arevolution,or of subduing the people ; 
and treats the idea of accommodation as m- 
diculous ; surely it is time to attack the au- 
thors of such dangerous productions. I write 
this evening, desiring sir John Byng to order 
another troop of dragoons to Leeds. We 
have only one of thirty-two horses, which I 
think is too small a force to meet present ap- 
pearances with. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

G. Banks. 


No. 51—Reeuisitron also inclosed. 


We, the undersigned inhabitant house- 
holders of the town of Wakefield, do convene 
a public meeting to be held on Monday, 30th 
August, 1819, to take into consideration our 
unparalleled distress (which we consider te 


Our 
der te 


_lower orders in this part of the country are 


_ Solute revolution ; the attempt at which will 
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have arisen from enormous taxation without 
representation) and the most effectual and 
constitutional methods for the removal and 
prevention of the same occurring in future; 


Richard Brown, plumber and glazier, 
Westgate ; Joseph Lowe, cloth worker, 
Westgate; Samuel Moore, cloth 
worker, Westgate ; John Robinson, 
cordwainer, Kirkgate; Joseph Lock- 
wood, cordwainer, Nelson-street ; 
George Musgreave, waterman, Kirk- 
gate. Joseph Inson waterman Kirk- 
gates Benjamin Howell, jun. waterman, 
irkgate. The Chair to be taken pre- 
cisely at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Wakefield, August 2Srd, 1819. 


No. 52.---Lerrer from Earl Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Sidmouth; Wentworth, August, 
Sist, 1819. 

My Lord;---I have the honour of transmit- 
ting, for your lordship’s consideration, copies 
of three letters, all of which I have received 
this morning; 1st from colonel Horton, a ma- 

istrate of the West Riding, resident near 
lifax, dated the 27th instant; 2nd, from 
the mayor of Leeds, dated the 27th instant; 
3rd, from Mr. Foljambe, deputy clerk of the 

— dated Monday evening 9 o'clock. I 

ave, &c. Wentwoats FirzwitiiaM. 


No. 53.---Lerrer from Colonel Horton in- 
closed therein; Halifax, August 27th, 
1819, 

My Lord; Attending a general meeting of 
magistrates yesterday, at Wakefield, to consi- 
der the additions to the House of Correction, 
I thought it necessary to give my opinion of 
the state of this part of the Riding; and I beg 
to communicate the same to your lordship. 
I have great reason to believe, that the 
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very much irritated by the laudable conduct } 
of the civil and military authorities at Man-— 
chester, and warmly espouse the cause of the | 
Revolutionists; for such they are. Speaking 

entirely of the actual labouring class, I have | 
not a doubt that a very great majority have | 
the above feeling, and would act upon it if | 
they dared, at this moment. Various assem- 
blages have been held in this parish and Hud- 
dersfield, since the occurrences at Manches- 
ter. The object being (as there is great rea- 
son to believe) to determine as to the propri- 
ety of marching to Manchester to avenge 
themselves which has not been thought pru- 
dent at present. These assemblies were called 
privately, and it is very difficult to obtain cor- 
rect information: but though Ido not appre- 
hend any immediate danger, I. am well con- 
vinced there is reason to fear that some vio- 
lent attempt will be made by the disaffected, 
if very great precautionary measures are not 
adopted. It is quite certain the object is ab- 


cause much mischief. This parish has always 
been much quieter than Huddersfield; but 
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the disposition lately evinced, has induced 
colonel Deardon and myself to swear in about 
three hundred special constables, and to call 
a meeting of the principal inhabitants. I in- 
tend to attempt to raise a troop of P scene d 
cavalry herc, and I have hopes of offering one 
to your lordship. Inthe mean time I have 
stated to lord Sidmouth, that it is necessary to 
society that one troop of regulars should be 
placed here. I wish to add, that-it was the 
opinion of all the magistrates at Wakefield, 
amongst whom were sir Francis Wood, Mr. 
Wortley, and Mr. Lowe (with whom I coin- 
cide), that it is not by any means necessary 
your lordship should hasten your return from 
Leamington at this moment. I have, &c. 

Tuomas Horton. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. 


No. 54.---Letrer from the Mayor of Leeds, 
also inclosed; dated Leeds, 27th August, 
1819. 


My Lord ;—I beg your lordship’s reference 
to my letter of the 25th instant. The meet- 
ing of magistrates which I mentioned it was 
— intention to convene for this day, has 
taken place. I stated at this meeting, that 
in consequence of the new symptoms which 
are showing themselves in the proceedings of 
the reformers, I had been induced to request 
sir John Byng would send us another-troop of 
cavalry, which he has consented to do. 
I also read to them the copy of the letter I had 
sent to your lordship, and of one I had sent 
to lerd Sidmouth, in which I had given the 
same details as to your lordship, and inclosed 
to him the mischievous number of Sherwin’s 
Register, alluded to in my last. That I deem- 
ed it my duty to make this communication to 
my lord Sidmouth, I think I omitted to men- 
tion to your lordship, which you will have the 
= to attribute to the hurry under which 

was obliged to write my letters on Wednes- 
day evening. I am happy to say, the opinions 
I have formed, and the measures I have adopt- 
ed met the full approbation of my brother ma= 

istrates, as I hope they will of your lordship. 
feel perfectly confident, with the military 
force which I shall have to-morrow at my 
disposal ; and J sincerely hope the strong at- 
titude we have taken in this respect, without 
hitherto interfering with the proceedings of 
the reformers, will have due weight with them, 
and deter them from going to the dangerous 
lengths they have in Lancashire ; and which, 
I am quite satisfied, is the object of their 
leaders. Iam most anxious to avoid any 
contact with them, until they commit them- 
selves by some breach of the peace, when I 
might be warranted in a decisive interference. 
—I have a strong objection, which I think it 
right to name to your lordship, to make use of 
the yeomanry, except as an auxiliary force, 
and in case only of emergency. I perceive a 
strong hatred exists against this force, which 
is carefully cherished by all the reformers, and 
if, unfortunately we should require their ser- 
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vices, the probability is, that in dischargin 
their duty they would lay the foundation o 
perpetual heart-burnings and animosity.—I 
have not yet heard of any day being fixed for 
another meeting here; there will be one at 
Wakefield on Monday next. If any thing 
farther occurs worth communicating to your 
lordship, I shall take the liberty to write to 
you. I have, &c. 

Ear] Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. Grorce Banks. 


No. 55.—Letter from the Clerk of the Peace 
4 pre West Riding of Yorkshire, also in- 
closed. 


My Lord;—I am just returned from the 
meeting, with sir Francis Wood, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. John Maude, amounting to about 
2,400; a great part were spectators. Mr. 
Willan in the chair. The speakers were 
Messrs. Mitchell, Mason, Jackson and an- 
other; all of whom, sir Francis desires me to 
inform your lordship, talked a great deal of 
nonsense, but not treason ; and the resolutions 
passed were similar to those at Manchester 
and other places. Supposing your lordship 
would be anxious to hear the result, 1 send 
this by a special messenger. All went off 
peaceably. Nothing was required by the act 
passed S3ist of March 1817, as it expired on 
the 24th of July 1816 ; but [ thoughtit proper 
to send to your lordship a copy of the notice 
left at this office by these deluded people, who, 
providentially, are not aware of that circum- 
stance. I have, &c. Joun FousaMBeE. 

Monday evening, 9 o'clock, 


No. 56.—Extract of a Letter from the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland to Lord Sidmouth ; 
dated. Edinburgh, September 15, 1819. 


My Lord ;—The proceedings of the re- 
formers at Manchester have been imitated at 
“Paisley. Though allowed, without molesta- 
tion, to meet and to talk sedition, they after- 
wards proceeded to ‘violence, and continued 
their operations during the following day, al- 
though it was Sunday. Riots have also taken 
place in Glasgow. I have thought it right to 
communicate to your lordship the whole in- 
formation on the subject, of which I am pos- 
sessed, and this you will find inclosed. On 
the perusal of these documents, I think your 
lordship will agree with me in opinion, that 
the magistrates have acted with great pru- 
dence and moderation, and it now only re- 
mains for them to act with vigour, if these 
roceedings are continued.—-In haste. I 
ave, &c. W. Rar. 


No. 57.—Lerrer from the Sheriff Depute of 
Renfrewshire, inclosed therein; dated 
Paisley, Tuesday 14th, Sept. 11 o’clock. 


My Lord;—On my return here yesterday, 
I-found the town in great ferment. In the 
course of Sunday evening the windows of a 
number of houses in aoe of the town 
had been broken, particularly those of the 
clergy. The same thing was renewed on 
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Monday, but with more sytem and delibera- 
tion. The plan chiefly adopted was, to dis- 
perse on the appearance of constables, and to 
lurk in closes ull an opportunity was found of 
sallying forth and throwing stones. As the 
cavalry could not pursue the rioters down the 
closes, we sent for infantry from Glasgow to 
ae the principal stations, and the cavalry 

ispersed any crowds which collected at the 
ends of streets; but with instructions only to 
strike with the flatof the sabre. Military 


posts were stationed during the night at the . 
chief outlets of streets, and preserved tran- ~ 


quillity. The charges of the cavalry were exe- 
cuted with great moderation; and not till after 
printed notices that the Riot act had been 
read were fixed on poles, and carried through 
the crowd. It is salisfactory that no person 
has been killed; nor, as far as I have heard, 
any one severely hurt. But if the scenes of 
yesterday be renewed to-day, I fear the mode- 
ration which has hitherto been observed, can- 
not be continued.—Proposals were made to 
the magistrates, by the ringleaders of the mob 
offering to restore provided they 
gave up the flags, and liberated the prisoners, 
which I mention as indicative of the spirit by 
which the rioters are actuated. 
Paisley, 5 o'clock. 
Every thing is quiet up to this hour, atleast 
apparently so; but the streets are still more 
crowded than usual, I have been engaged 
chiefly this forenoon in taking the declara- 
tions of those we have apprehended. Our 
— are very numerous, and our gaol 
ere was nearly full before the riots, The 
Greenock gaol has received five, but will not 
hold more: and I beg leave to request, that 
the proper authority be immediately obtained 
by your lordship authorising the transmission 
of prisoners to Glasgow gaol, under the pre- 
sent emergency, and requiring the magis- 
trates of Glasgow to receive and detain them. 
am my lord, &c. Joun Duntop. 


No. 58.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. 
Reddie, also inclosed; dated Glasgow, 
14th Sept. 1819. 

My dear Lord; Fora very brief account of 
the proceedings here last night, I refer your 
lordship to our proclamation of this day, of 
which | send a copy by this night’s post. The 
assemblage took place rather unexpectedly. 
After lamps and windows had been broken, 
we read the Riot act; and then authorized 
the dragoons to clear the streets with their 
sabres, having previously been assailed with 
vollies of stones, from a house at present re- 
building in an adjoining street. The soldiers, 
as usual, behaved with great moderation. 
About a hundred prisoners were made; but 
we discharged upwards of fifly of them before 
two o’clock A. M.; and I fear we shall only 
be able to procure evidence against a few of 
those we have still in custody, amounting to 
about thirty. This check has not been suffi- 
cient. They are rather elated, it seems, than 
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otherwise, by the success of their diversion in 

favour of Paisley; and, if we may rely upon 

the accounts we have received from different 

quarters, we shall have the same scene again 

to-night, for which we have made the necessary 

preparations. I am, &c. James Repote. 
he Lord Advocate of Scotland. 


No. 59.—Letrer from Earl Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Sidmouth; dated Wentworth, 25th 
September, 1819. 


My Lord;-—I must apologise to your lord- 
ship for an apparent tardiness in forwarding 
the report made to me by the mayor of Leeds, 
respecting the occurrences of Monday last, 
within his jurisdiction ; but when it reached 
this place | was absent. I have now the ho- 
nour of transmitting a copy of his letter. I 
am confident your lordship will learn with the 


greatest satisfaction, that it passed off without | 
the slightest interruption of the public peace : | 


notwithstanding the occasion had drawn to- 
gether, in Leeds, such an immense assemblage 
of people, as had never before been seen in 
Leeds, who marched in solemn procession to 
Hunslet Moor; the inflammatory speeches of 
the orators had not attraction to retain them 
together ; they dropped off by degrees, and at 
the conclusion of the business, not more than 
had been usually seen at ordinary meetings 
continued to attend. I am no less confident 
that your lordship will applaud the judicious 
conduct pursued on the occasion by the mayor, 
and likewise the precautionary arrangements 
which he had made, in case of necessity. I 
have, &c. Wentworts Fitzwitiram, 


No. 60.—Letrer from the Mayor of Leeds, 
inclosed therein ; dated Leeds, 20th Sept. 
1819. 


My Lord ;—It may be satisfactory to your 
lordship, to receive from me some account, 
though short and imperfect, of this day’s 
meeting on Hunslet Moor. About eleven 
o’clock there was an evident movement in 
the streets, and numerous arrivals, in small 
parties of people from the country : these con- 
tinued increasing very much till about one 
o’clock, when the large detachments from the 
adjoining townships, and also a very numer- 
ous one from Dewsbury, headed by Willan, 
having arrived, the procession moved on to 
Hunslet Moor, where it arrived about three 
o’clock, accompanied by a band of music, and 
a great variety of flags with various mottos; 
the particulars of which I am not yet acquaint- 
ed with. A man, of the name of Chapman, 
took the chair; some violent speeches were 
delivered : a number of resolutions past, such 
I understand as we have witnessed in Lanca- 
shire, and a collection made on the spot, un- 
der the pretence of applying the produce to 
enable Hunt to sustain the prosecutions in 
process against him. The crowd which first 


appeared on Hunslet Moor must have infi- 
nitely surpassed any thing of the kind which 
Lolere known in this place, but be- 


was ever 
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ing composed of the vile and curious, as well 
as the mischievous, the former not finding 
attractions for them, they began, together 
with the women and children, early te retire; 
and before the business of the meeting was 
dispatched, the numbers were reduced as low 
as at the last meeting, not exceeding 4 or 

5,000 ; although I cannot doubt there must 

have been at one period, perhaps about four 

o’clock, little short of 20,000 souls present—- 
the whole affair has terminated peaceably.— 

The only measures of precaution I adopted, 

with the approbation of my brother magis- 

trates, were these ;—I ordered the regular 
constables of the town, under their chiet, to 
assemble at the Court House; as also the 
watch and patrole, under their captain, at five 
o'clock, where I attended with the recorder 
and a few other magistrates, until a little after 
eight, by which time the whole affair was 
over, and all the parties appeared to have 
quietly dispersed.— With regard to the mili- 
tary, | desired the commandant of the squad- 
ron of dragoons to give strict orders to all his 
men to keep close in their quarters, holding 
themselves and their horses in perfect readi- 
ness in a moment’s notice; and as my object 
was, to avoid display, I did not give out any 
orders till the assemblage had quitted the 
town.—After leaving the Court House, I had 
an engagement with the committee at the 
workhouse, which has detained me §0 late, 
that I fear my letter will scarcely be in time 
for the post. [have,&c. Gerorce Banks. 

To Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. &c. 

No. 61.—Exrracr of a Letter from Colonel 
Horton to Mr. Hobhouse; dated Halifax, 
October 5, 1819. 

Sir ;—I am glad to say there was no farther 
disturbance here yesterday after the meeting 
had dispersed, except that three or four of the 
alehouses were full of persons drinking late 
in the evening : whereas they had been order- 
ed to close them at eight o’clock; and the 
constables had great difficulty in clearing 
them, which could only be done by force; 
the people showing the worst possible spirit. 
~The heavy rain fell most fortunately, as it 
drove home those who came from the coun- 
try; otherwise I have little doubt the con- 
stables would have been overpowered. Every 
report I receive justifies me in declaring, that 
more than fifty thousand persons were as- 
sembled ; and that most of them had some- 
thing on which they relied more than their 
sticks, some of which were actually shoulder- 
ed, being rather clubs than sticks. ‘There 
could not be more than a few thousands on 
the moor from the town itself; crowds came 
in every direction, and this place seems to 
have been well selected, being destitute of 
defence. I have, &c. Tuomas Hoaron. 
No. 62.—Letrer from six magistrates of the 

county of Durham to lord Sidmouth; 
dated Gateshead, 13th of October, 1819, 


My Lord ;—We have the honour to acquaint 
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your lordship, that we have addressed a letter 
this morning to the lord lieutenant of the 
county, respecting the present state of Chester 
Ward, in the county oF Durham, of which we 
desire to forward a copy to you.—We have 
the Lonou; to be, &c. 
Adam Askew, chairman; H. G. Liddell, 
Robert Shaw, G. T. Leaton, Cha. 
Thorp, J. Collinson. 


No. 63.—Copry of the Letter sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


My Lord ;—We, the magistrates of Chester 
Ward, assembled at a general meeting, feel it 
to be our duty to represent to your lordship, 
that from the proceedings upon the river Tyne, 
and the general state of the ward, we are 
unable to answer for the preservation of the 
public peace, or the security of the inhabi- 
tants, without an increase of the military 
force. We should be glad to have the yeo- 
manry force of the ward put into activity; 
and trust that your lordship will adopt such 
measures as you may think requisite upon 
the present emergency. 

(Signed) Adam Askew, chairman; H. G. 
Liddell, Rob. Shaw, Tho. Baker, 
Geo. Tho. Leaton, J, Collinson, 
Cha. Thorp. 


No. 64.—Letrer from the Earl of Darlington 
to Lord Sidmouth ; dated Raby Castle, 
October 15, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I beg leave to inform your lord- 
ship, that in consequence of an urgent requisi- 
tion from the magistrates in the North district 
of this county, and from the mayor of New- 
castle, whe has stated to me that he had been 
attacked in the execution of his duty, I have 
judged it expedient to order vut the South 
Tyne yeomanry cavalry, and to place them 
under the authority of. the magistrates, who 
must be responsible if they order the military 
to act, and I have urged them strongly not to 
do so unless the civil power is overcome or 
incompetent.—I cannot help observing, that 
the refractory keelmen an the radical re- 
formers are, I trust, perfectly separate, al- 
though very inflammatory language and se- 
ditious writings are diffused amongst the for- 
mer, who formed, I suppose, a part of that 
large assemblage of people who met on New- 
castle Moor, on Monday, but who appear to 
have quietly dispersed.—I have, &c. 

Darurncroyn, Lord-Lieutenant. 


No. 65.—Letrnr from Mr. Marsh, a Magis- 
trate of Lancashire, to Lord Sidmouth ; 
dated Westleigh, October 17, 1819. 


My Lord ;—Conceiving it my duty, I have 
the honour to inclose to your lordship several 
copies of informations on oath, accompanied 
by a petition, signed by most of the respect- 
able inhabitants of the town of Leigh, in 
which I on ed coincide; and have good 
reason to believe, that without the protection 
of the military, neither their persons nor their 
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will be safe much longer. The acer. 
tion of temper amongst the weavers, or, as 
they style themselves, the reformers, pro- 
duced by severe privations from the lowness 
of wages, and infuriated by seditious publica- 
tions and cheap pamphlets, industriously cir- 
culated amongst them, has prepared them 
for the perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes ; and they openly declare their inten- 
tion, by a simultaneous movement in the 
night, to seize property wherever they can 
find it, and destroy the possessors thereof; 
and it is added, that the period is not far dis- 
tant. I beg leave to state, that a single troop 
of horse would, in my humble opinion, be 
adequate to the purpose, provided it was sta- 
tionary for a few months: as it would enable 
us to put the Watch and Ward act in force, 
which, in the present state of things, I do not 
deem have, &c, 

R. Marsn. 


No. 66.—Four Informations inclosed therein. 


County Palatine) The information of P. Q. 

of Lancaster, ‘- takenupon oathbefore me, 

to wit. Richard Marsh, esq. one 

of his majesty’s justices of the peace in 

and for the said county, the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1819: 

Who saith, That about a fortnight ago he 
received orders from several persons to make 
about twenty pikes, but this informant did 
not make them, nor does he know the per- 
sons who ordered them. That this informant 
believes he could have had orders for one 
hundred pikes, if he had chosen to accept the 


order, 
(Signed by) P.Q. 


The information of Q. R, taken upon oath 
before me, Richard Marsh, esq. one of 


his majesty’s justices of the peace in and ~ 


for the said county, the 14th of October, 
1819: 

Who saith, That of late about one hundred 
persons have mentioned distantly to this in- 
formant, as to his willingness to make pikes, 
but he hath uniformly refused; that about 
forty persons have applied directly, and in 
person, to this informant to make pikes for 
them, but that he hath refused every appli- 
cation; but this informant cannot take upon 
him * swear to his knowledge of the persons 
so applying, except * * * * 

ssh (Signed by) Q.R. 

The information of R. S. taken upon oath 
before me, Richard Marsh, esq. one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace in and 
for the said county, the 17th of October, 
1819. 


Who saith, that some persons, about a week 
ago, called at this informant’s house, who are 
of the class called reformers; that as they 
were speaking seditiously, this informant pre- 
tended to fall asleep, whet) he heard the said 
persons say, that it was the intention to rise 


ess 
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in the night upon the ist day of November 
next, and that it was to be dune all through 
the country, and they would divide the pro- 

tyamongstthem. That two other ae 
fave said in this informant’s house, that the 
blacksmith at Pickley Green in Westleigh, 
in the said county, was busy a pikes, 
and had hired a man to file them. That this 
informant did not know the said persons, but 
from their language he understood that the 
pikes were to be used to kill the gentlemen, 
and to take their property. 

(Signed by) R.S. 


The information of S. T., taken upon oath» 
before me, Richard Marsh, esq. one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace in and 
for the said county, the 14th of October, 
1819: 


Who saith, That he has made various iron 
instruments, similar to the one he now pro- 
duces, by order of different persons, but 
not know their use; he has made about six- 
teen or eighteen, and has orders for twenty 
more for the Bedford side, to be ready by 
Saturday the 16th instant: believes he could 
have orders for one thousand if he could make 
them; they are made by order, with points 
and keyholes, to fasten into a staff, and the 
pattern and material is usually brought by the 
person ordering them. He has made one for 

and one for 

» but does not know the 

names of any others. He was not aware that 

they were unlawful weapons, but has lately 

been told that they are. That this informant 

has no objection for any person to stand in 

his —_ to see him make them, or to see 
who calls for them. 

Signed mark of 


No. 67.—Lerrer from the Mayor of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to Lord Sidmouth; 
dated Newcastle, October 17, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your lordship’s favour of 
the 15th; it is impossible to contemplate the 
meeting of the 11th without awe, more espe- 
cially if my information is correct, that 700 
of them were prepared with arms (concealed) 
to resist the civil power. These men came 
from a village about three miles from this 
town, and there is strong reason to suspect 
that arms are manufactured there: they are 
chiefly forgemen. I have given all the infor- 
mation that I have received to the magistrates 
for the county of Durham, it being within 
their jurisdiction—I have desired the town 
clerk to write the particulars of the riot at 
Shields, by last post, being so entirely en 
in the discharge of my official duties, that I 
had not a moment to do so myself—I am 
truly sorry to learn that he had not-written. 
--The keelmen having on Tuesday morning 
last stopped the waggons and proceeded to 
other acts of insubordination, it was deter- 
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mined, that the magistrates for Northumber- 
land and Durham, accompanied by dragoons, 
should go down on the north and south sides 
of the river, and that I should go on the 
river. Four boats from his majesty’s ships 
met me about three miles from Shields. 
We effected all we wished ; the ships loaded 
at the spouts, and I protected four keels to 
Shields: they moored to the ships; the 
owners said they only required some consta- 
bles left to protect them, and dismissed 
his majesty’s boats; and having discharged 
my duty, I went on shore, leaving the steam 
packet and constables to protect the crews of 
the keels. There did not appear the least 
reason to suspect riot, or an attack upon the 
packet. I had not been twenty minutes on 
shore, where I had ordered some refreshment 
for myself, when I received a message from 
the packet to send them immediate assistance, 
as their lives were in imminent danger. I 
sent to captain Montague requesting his boats, 
and made an immediate attempt to get to the 
packet; I found it absolutely impossible, 
without sacrificing my life to no purpose. 
Between three and four hundred of the mob 
were upon the quay, showering stones into 
the packet. In the course of a few minutes 
I was informed his majesty’s boats were ar- 
rived; I made another attempt to get on 
board—it was impossible. At this time I 
marked one man, who appeared a leader; he 
threw stones, and as he retreated to seek 
more stones, and was stooping for that pur- 
pose, I seized him, and with the aid of ano- 
ther gentleman, took him prisoner; he is a 
shoemaker, has seven men employed under 
him, and was one of the radicals who marched 
from Shields on the 11th. Within a few mi- 
nutes I heard the report of two muskets, and 
went out to know the cause, and was in- 
formed that they were fired from the shore ; 
this was not the case, they were fired by ma- 
rines, in the air; very soon two or three more 
were fired, and I heard a cry of murder; one 
man was killed. The mob immediately turned 
their fury to me, saying, I had ordered the 
firing. e room in which I was, was at- 
tacked with stones and brick bats; in a mi- 
nute the glass sashes were demolished; the 
house, a very large one, belonging to the duke 
of Northumberland, was surrounded; the 
windows demolished. I had at the beginning 
sent for two magistrates at Shields; they 
could not come, and at this critical moment, 
when the mob broke open the door, and were 
rushing in to take me, the high constable, 
Mr. Joshua Donkin, arrived, and assuring 
them that it was impossible that I could give 
the order, they became more quiet. I 
previously to the door to make the same 
assurance, but was assaulted with a volley of 
stones, two of ‘which took effect. They ther 
demanded the prisoner: as he was well 
known he was re , and hopes were en- 
tertained that they were satisfied. In three 
or four minutes the attack was renewed in 
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front of the house; Mr. Donkin and myself 
went out at the back door, at the moment the 
mob rushed into the front ; we were not re- 
cognized, and got off: they searched every 
room, even chests for me. The inquest is 
sitting: there is no doubt of a verdict of jus- 
tifiable homicide. I am happy to say I have 
reason to believe the business between the 
keelmen and owners will be settled to-mor- 
row; but, this will not render us secure, the 
reformers are now in a state of almost rebei- 
lion. L applied to lord Darlington,—the yeo- 
manry are all under arms; four companies of 
the 40th marched here at four o’clock on 
Friday morning, and more come to-morrow. 
Post is going.—I am, my lord, &c. 

A. Reep, Mayor. 


No 68.—Exrract of a Letter from Mr. 
Norris to Lord Sidmouth; dated Man- 
chester, October 21, 1819. 


My lord; From every quarter the universal 
information and opinion is, that the people 
are in a great measure armed, and are conti- 
nually, and as quickly as possible, and as ex- 
tensively arming. It is strongly surmised 
that pikes have been, and are sent from Bir- 
mingham in boxes, and I have put this mat- 
ter in a train of investigation. I fear, also, 
my lord, it is but too true that many hun- 
dreds of small priced pistols have been sold in 
this town, within a very short period, and 
that the lower classes are purchasing them in 
great numbers. I have &c, 

J. Nornis. 


No.69—Seven Examinations transmitted by 
the rev. Dr. Whitaker, a magistrate of 
Lancashire. 

Lancashire» The examination of T. U. taken 

towit. upon oath before me, the rev. 
Thomas Dunham Whitaker, clerk, doctor 
of laws, one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace in and for the said county, this 
eleventh of October, 1819: 


This afternoon about four o’clock, I went 
into the smithy of Ralph Miller, in Mellor, 
in the said county, to inquire after my son- 
in law, who has run away from his master, 
who isa blacksmith, I found Ralph Miller 
and a young man at work at the forge; there 
were in the smithy about five or six other 
men, who appeared to be weavers; they 
were sitting, and seemed to be watching the 
smith’s work. I inquired from Ralph Miller, 
whether he had seen any person answerin 
the description of my son-in-law, whom 
described? he said; he had not; one of the 
weavers said to me, he (meaning my son-in- 
law) is making pikes like these; at the same 
time this person took up an unfinished pike 
from the ground under the bellows, and 
showed it to me (I had before stated that 
my son-in-law’s master was a blacksmith). 
Ralph Miller turned his head towards the 
man who had taken up the pikes, and smiled. 
I then inquired of Ralph Miller, if he could 
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make me heels to my shoes? he said he could 
not, he was too busy. One of the weavers 
said, he (Ralph Miller) was too busy making 
pikes; another of the weavers asked me, if 
there were any pikes in our neighbourhood? 
I said [ had not seen any, but I had heard 
that there were a good many coming te the 
Bolton meeting next Wednesday from Has- 
lingden ; one of the weavers answered, we 
know that. One of the weavers then asked me, 
if they would come with their pikes? I said, 
I had heard so; another of the weavers said, 
* and we will too.” One of the weavers then 
took up another yee, which was nearly 
finished ; I inquired the price of it; one of the 
weavers said it was a shilling; a young man, 
dressed like a weaver, who was using the 
large hammer for the young smith, said it 
was fuurteen pence. I asked the young man 
who was dressed like a weaver, to sell it to 
me; but he said, I could not have one then, as, 
they had none finished. I was in the smithy 
about an hour and a half, during which I had 
a good deal of conversation with the weavers 
and the two smiths, in the course of which 
one of the weavers said, there was no way 
for them but rising altogether. One of the 
weavers asked me if I thought there would 
be any thing to do at Bolton at the reform 
meeting next Wednesday? I said I could not 
tell, but that people were afraid there would 
be. Another of the weavers said, there would 
be bloody work: another said, they would not 
be, as they were at Manchester, unarmed ; 
that they had aright to fe to the meeting 
armed. The old man, Iph Miller, was 
preven during the whole of this conversation ; 

e appeared to be rather deaf, and was busy 
at work during the greater part of the time, 
but be must have heard the whole, or a part 
of the conversation. aa 


Examinations of witnesses taken upon oath 
before me, the rev. T. D. Whitaker, &c. 
this, 12th of October, 1819. 


U. V. in the county of Lancaster, deposes 
as follows: this forenoon, about half-past ten 
o’clock, in consequence of a request from 
* * * one of the constables of Blackburn, I 
went into Mellor, which is about four miles 
from Blackburn, in company with V. X. to 
purchase a pike from Ralph Miller of Mellor 
aforesaid, blacksmith. In passing Ralph 
Miller’s smithy, we saw a number of persons 
standing there, and, not knowing how they 
were disposed, we went forward to a public- 
house in Mellor, known by the sign of the 
Millstone, and called for two glasses of ale. 
I then sent V. X. to the smithy, to request 
Ralph Miller to come down to me, and to tell 
him that a person wanted to speak with him. 
In about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, V. %" and Miller came into the 
public-house together, and sat down in the 
room in which f was; no other person was 
in the room. I told Miller that I did not like 
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to call at the smithy, as we saw some men 
about; Miller said, you need not have minded 
that, for they are come about pikes. After 
Miller had been seated a few minutes, V. X. 
informed me, that he had mentioned the 
business to Miller. I then produced to Miller 
a small pistol, and asked him, if he could put 
me a screw’ in which was wanting? Miller 
took the pistol into his hand, and examined 
jt, and asked me, what a pair of pistols such 
as that might cost? I told him, perhaps a | 

tinea, I then asked him if he had any of 
the other articles? (by which I meant the 
pikes). He said he had some, but they were 
not ground up yet. Ithen asked him, how 
soon he could settle us up two? he said, he 
thought in about two hours; I then asked 
him the length of them? Miller then took up 
a tobacco-pipe, and showed me the length, 
which appeared to be about fourteen inches. 
I then asked him the form which they were 
in? he said, they were straight, and very 
sharp at the point, and well steeled at the 
small end, and made with a shank to fit into 
the staff, and that in that shank there was a 
hole to puta nail through to make it fast, I 
then asked him, if there were not pikes made 
with a hook? he said, he had made one, and 
the hook screwed in near the lower end, and 
the hook was flat and sharp, but they were 
not well liked, as the cavalry horses now had 
chains in the bridles, to prevent them from 
Leing cut, and the pike he had made in the 
form which he was describing, he had dis- 
posed of toa person in Blackburn, who put 
out pieces in Mellor for some manufacturer 
in Preston, and he believed that he had sent 
it to London, it was such a handsome one ; 
that he had given him two shillings and ten- 
pence for it. I then asked Miller what pur- 
pose they were to be appropriated to; he 


He said, he had made some hundreds of 
pikes, and a great many had gone into Har- 
wood, principally to Harwood and Rishton, 
and all that he had by him made at present 
were eight, and he thought he should make 
no more, as he was afraid of being appre- 
hended by the justices orders, but he did not 
see where they could have any hold of him; 
I answered, [ did not know whether they 
had or not, but I desired him to take another 
glass of ale, and get these ground up for us, 
as we would wish to be off. In consequence 
of that Miller went away; I waited near two 
hours at the public-house, during which I 
sent V. X. twice to get Miller to make haste 
with the pikes. At the end of the two hours 
I went up to the smithy: I saw two lads 
turning a grindstone at the back of the smithy, 
and two men holding on two pikes, to polish 
or sharpen them. V. X. brought one of the 
pikes into the smithy, and gave it to me into 
my band. 1 asked him if it was finished; 
the old man said, no, not yet; I gave it to 
him into his hand; he just rubbed up the 
edges with a file, and said it wanted whetting 
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upon a stone: I told him never to miud that, 
we could do that when we wanted to use it. 
V. X. then went out and fetched the other 
pike, which he deliveted to Miller, who 
rubbed up the edge of the pike with a file, 
and then went out of the smithy for a sheet 
of paper which he wrapped round each pike 
separately, and delivered one to me and the 
pr to V. X. I paid him fourteen pence a- 

iece for them, and two-pence for two hoops. 
Fidquired of Ralph Miller, if it was likely 
that many persons would go out of that 
neighbourhood to the Bolton meeting? he 
said he thought a great many would go off 
that side. We then came a. The pikes 
now produced are those which I so purchased 
from Miller. 


Taken before me, T. D. Whitaker. 


V. X. being sworn at the same time, de- 
poseth as follows: I came from Burnley this 
morning, with T. U. and went with him into 
Mellor. We called atthe Millstone. T.U. 
sent me upto Ralph Miller’s to get him to 
come down to the public-house. I met Ralph 
Miller between the smithy and his own house ; 
I asked him to come down; he said, what is 
your-business? I told him that another gen- 
tleman at the public-house wanted to speak 
to him about some pikes; I told him there 
was a meeting at Bolton, and we méant to 
go. Ralph Miller then took me into his 
smithy, and showed me some pikes; I do 
not know how many there were; they were 
under the bellows in the smithy, covered with 
ashes. I told Miller that the gentleman at 
the public-house had a pistol which he wanted 
settling; Miller then went with me to the 
public-house. He sat about ten minutes in 
company with T. U. and myself. T.U. pro- 
duced a pistol to Miller, and asked him if he 
could put him a screw in it? Miller looked at 
it a considerable bit, and asked T. U. what 
would be the value of a pair? to which T. U. 
said about a guinea, Then T. U. asked 
Miller if he had any pikes? Miller said, he 
had some by him, but they were not finished ; 
T. U. asked him, how soon he could finish 
two? Miller answered, perhaps in two hours, 
Miller said, he had made a pike with a hook 
for a man who put out goods, and it had been 
sent to London, for any thing he knew, but 
that the other pikes were more liked, because 
the cavalry now had chains to their bridles. 
T. U.asked Miller what was meant to be done 
with these pikes? Milleranswered, that they 
were to charge the cavalry with. There was 
other conversation between Miller and T. U. 
Miller went away to finish two pikes for us. 
When he had been gone away a few minutes, 
T. U. sent me up to the smithy to ask if the 
pikes were ready. As soon as went into the 
smithy, the old man, Ralph Miller, ordered 
a young man, who appeared to be a smith, 
to take two pikes, and grind them directly; 
the young man took two pikes from under t 
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bellows. I and another man went with the 
young smith to the grindstone behind the 
smithy; the young blacksmith and another 
man held each one pike upon the stone, and 
two men turned the stone; one of the by- 
standers asked me who my companion was? 
Isaid I did not know. They asked me, if he 
was a speaker? I told them, I did not know. 
They then asked me, where we were going 
to? [said, I did not know whether Bolton or 
not. They told me, that a person who had 
been speaking in Yorkshire was missing, and 
they wished to know if this was he. They 
then wished me to go to a white-house, where 
money was gathered for the support of 
speakers ; they showed me the house, which 
was about three hundred yards off, and told 
me they paid one penny a week there; I told 
them I durst not take any money, without 
uainting my master. I then went down 
to T. U, to ask him if I must take any money? 
he said I must not, and I went back and 
told them so. I then went went into Miller’s 
smithy, and remained there till T. U. came 
up. T. U. went into the smithy, and I fol- 
lowed him. I then fetched a pike from the 
young smith, and took it into the smithy, 
and gave it to T. U. who asked Ralph Miller 
if it was finished? Miller said it was not, and 
he took it and filed it, and said it wanted 
whetting. T. U. said it would do, he could 
whet it up when he wanted it. I then went 
and fetched the other; Ralph Miller filed it 
up. T. U. asked him the price, which Ralph 
Miller sail was fourteen-pence a piece, and 
two-pence for the hoops; we paid him that 
price for them. The old man wrapped up 
the pikes in paper, and gave one to me, and 
another to T. U. and we then came away. 
The two pikes now produced are those which 
we so received from Ralph Miller. rape 


Lancashire 2 Examination of witnesses taken 
towit. upon oath before me, the Rev. 
T. D. Whitaker, this 18th of October, 
1819, against James Morris, and John 
Knowles. 


X. Y. deposeth as follows: yesterday about 
eight o’clock in the morning, I went with Y. 
Z. to the house of the prisoner, James Morris, 
in Haslingden Grain. We got there about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon; we found 
Morris at work in his smithy; he was 
mending some tools. Iasked him if he had 
any winding machines by him? he said he 
had none finished off. 1 then asked him if he 
could have one ready by next Saturday week? 
he said yes. James Morris then asked the 
prisoner if he was for Bolton? he answered, 
yes, they could not do without him. Morris, 
the prisoner, then pulled out a pike-head 
from under a quantity of turf in the smithy, 
and said, there is the winding-machine you 
want, I suppose? I said yes, that is the tool 
itself. He then pulled out two other pike- 
heads from the same place, and asked if those 
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articles would do, and if we would spo them 
down ourselves? We then asked him the 
price of two of the pikes? he answered, three 
shillings, he could take no less. We purcha- 
sed two pikes for three shillings. The pri- 
soner Morris then looked at me, and said to 
Y. Z. that man has plenty of money; L.an- 
swered, yes, Lhaveanote. The prisoner then 
said, get shut of it as soon as you can, for it 
will be of no use to-morrow after Bolton meet- 
ing. He then asked me if I should be there? 
In the course of the conversation with the 
prisoner, he said, it is no use to go to Bol- 
ton meeting, without they took those tools 
with them to defend themselves; and referred 
to the Manchester meeting, which he called 
Peterloo, The pikes now produced are those 
which we purchased as is above stated. 

Y. Z. and I then proceeded to John 
Knowles, of Rawtenstall. About three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon we called at the 
Wheatsheaf, which is a door or two from 
Knowles’s smithy. In nary | the smithy on 
the way to the Wheatsheaf, I saw Knowles 
at work upon the steady, hammeringa pike. I 
sent the landlady for Knowles ; he came ina 
few minutes. e gave him mere to 
drink. Y.Z. asked him if he had any pikes? 
he said he had four, but they were not quite 
finished off. Knowles then went out of the 
house, and in about five minutescame back 
with a short man: the short man (whose 
name I do not know) brought with him several 
pikes, covered up in a wrapper. Knowles 
then sat down, and drank Hunt and Liberty, 
and Revenge to Peterloo Meeting. -Another 
man came into the room, and produced a pike 
from under his coat, and said to me, this pike 
I have just got made for my son.Y. Z. took up 
the last-mentioned pike, and asked the price ? 
Knowles said it was three shillings and six- 

ence. I asked Knowles if he had made it 

imself? he said he had, he had made many 
ascore. He then asked me where I came 
from? I said, from Accringten. Knowles 
said there were many hadgone into thatquarter. 
We then bought two pikes, one of which cost 
two shillings and four pence, and the other 
two shillings. I then inquired of the land- 
lord what the shot was? he said nine-pence. 
I said, I had but seven-pence halfpenny : 
Knowles said, I will give you three half-pence, 
reformers are not within three half-pence 
one to another. I then asked Knowles if we 
could go no way private; Knowles showed 
me the way to the back door; we came that 
way, and brought the pikes with us: they are 
the pikes now produced. —¥ 


Y. Z. deposeth as follows: I have heard the 
preceding examination of X. Y. read, and the 
same is true in every particular. The pikes 
now produced are those which were purchased 
from the two prisoners as is above stated. 


U. V. deposes as follows: this morning at 
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two o’clock I set out from Blackburn, in com- 
pany with * * *,a detachment of cavalry and 
others, for the purpose of apprehending James 
Morris of Haslingden Grain, and John 
Knowles of Rawtenstall. We reached the 
prisoner Morris’s house ata little past three 
o’clock in the morning; we got admittance 
into the house and apprehended the prisoner, 
and then proceeded to search the house. 
* * * and I and some of the soldiers went up 
stairs; I found ina room up stairs, a pike 
head concealed under a lathe among the 
turnings; * * * then took a candle, and 
found two pistol stocks concealed upon a 
shelf near the roof; one of the. stocks had 
a barrel let into it; in another room * * * 
and I found a box which was locked; we 
called out for a key; one of Morris’s sons, 
a lad about 15 or 16 years of age, said 
the key was lost; I then attempted to break 
open the box; the lad then said to us, will you 
break it open? I told him we would if he did 
not produce the key; the lad then produced 
a key from his breeches pocket and delivered 
itto* * * ; * * * opened the box, and in it 
we found about four pounds weight of leaden 
balls in an unfinished state. I afterwards 
found two poles, each about five feet long, put 
up a chinmey in the same room, which appear- 
a to have been intended for pike shafts: we 
then reached the smithy and outbuildings, 
and found in the smithy, close to the anvil, 
a piece of iron, beaten, which appears to have 
been intended for a pike head. We then sent 
the prisoner off to Blackburn, under the care 
of * * *, and * * *, to whom we delivered 
the articles found as above stated. The arti- 
cles now produced are those which were 
found. 

* * * andI and a party of soldiers then 
proceeded to Rawtenstall, to the house of the 
prisoner John Knowles, it was about five 
o’clock when we reached his house; Knowles 
was in bed; * * * called to him to get up; 
Knowles inquired who wanted him? * * * 
answered it wasan old friend; Knowles called 
out, what are you for Bolton? * * * said yes; 
Knowles then came down stairs, partly dres- 
sed, and opened the door and was immediately 
apprehended: * * * accompanied him up 
stairs whilst Knowles dressed himself. I pro- 
ceeded to search Knowles’s smithy, and ina 
cupboard in the wall I found the socket of a 
as head and a small pistol; I found upon a 

ench near the cupboard, a small box, con- 
taining the papers now produced, and which I 
have marked. One of the papers contains 
the letters “ Hunt and Liberty, ” written in ro- 
man letters with a pen; another, the pattern 
of a pike; another is entitled at the top, 
“ Rawtenstall Section, No. 1,” and it is ruled 
in square columns, and contains several num- 
bers: and another purports to be an epitaph 
on the’ constitution. We brought 
off, and I kept the articles which were found, 
as abuve stated, and they are those which are 
now produced. In our journey back to Black- 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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burn I rode with the prisoner in a chaise; I 
had some conversation with him: I asked him 
if he had sold any pikes within this week or 
fortnight; he said he.bad not; but he said he 
had made several, and would make for any 
body who came to order them; le was only 
working for wages, and work was scarce; I 
then showed him the pike which I had found 
upon his premises, and asked him if he had 
made any of that pattern; he put one finger 
up the socket and said he had made that pike, 
but on examining it a second time he said he 
had not made it; it was a very clumsy, rough 
thing, it had been sent to him as a pattern; 
it began to rain, and I observed thatI thought 
it would prevent many people from going 
to the Bolton meeting; he said he thought 
not, for they did not much mind being oe 


* * « deposes as follows; I have heard the 
preceding examinations of U. V. relative to 
the two prisoners, read: so much of it as 
relates to me is true: during the time when I 
was with the prisoner Knowles up stairs, and 
while he was dressing, one of the soldiers said 
to Knowles, you are a clever fellow, you un- 
derstand aking pikes very well: Knowles 
answered, he could make a pike as well as 
any man in England. 


Taken before me, T. D. Whitaker. 


No. 70.—Letrer from the Duke of [amilton 
to Lord Sidmouth; dated Hamilton-Pa- 
lace, November 6, 1819. 


My lord; I have to acknowledge your lord- 
ship’s two letters of the ist and 2d of Novem- 
ber, upon the subjectof the yeomanry cavalry, 
and will endeavour to give every effect to the 
same; your lordship holding always in view, 
what I before said of the great difficulty at- 
tending it. Tothe natural difficulty attached 
to the situation of the farmer, &c. &c. in this 
country, there appears now a novel one, pro- 
ceeding from the alarm excited by those who 
compose the various and numerous meetings 
in this district of country. In regard to the 
general state of affairs, your lordship has other 
sources of information, perhaps better than 
mine; but were I to venture to offer an opi- 
nion of my own, I should say that the state of 
men’s minds is such, at this moment, that the 
most trifling irritation would lead to disturb- 
ance; and should any violence commence, 
there are no means nor should I be able to 
counteract it. As the meeting of parliament 
will occasion my absence from the country, 
ere long, I must repeat to your lordship, that 
this neighbourhood continues in a state of 
extreme distress—generally in want of em- 
ployment, and under a considerable degree of 
agitation; all of which appear mre likely to in- 
crease than diminish. If therefore your lord- 
ship should have any particular communication 
to make to me, or any directions to give con- 
nected with the public service in this country, 
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I am anxious to receive the same, before my 
approaching departure, which will probably 
take place in about eight or ten days. I 
have, &c. 


Hamitton & Branpon. 


No. 71.—Lrrrer from the same to the same; 
dated Hamilton Palace, Nov. 7, 1819. 


My Lord; I yesterday communicated to the 
lord advocate, to be laid before sir Thomas 
Bradford, a letter that I had justreceived from 
a veryrespectable magistrate. He states that 
in his neighbourhood, the farmers, &c. &c. 
who were required to act as constables or 
volunteers, altho’ well-disposed so to do, did 
not dare to come forward, on account of 
the menaces of their neighbours. I have 
again this day received a report, of which I 
have the honour to inclose a copy. Your 
lordship will see, that the alarm which pre- 
vails in their district precludes those gentle- 
men likewise from being able to procure sig- 
natures from the very persons oo they are 
persuaded are disposed to sign. This part of 
the country is unfortunately surrounded by 
idle Irishmen, weavers and colliers, who create 
a general uneasiness; and if any meansare to 
be carried into effect to separate the good from 
the bad, or to maintain order and public just- 
Ice, it is requisite that the civil power, and the 
———— part of the population, should know 

ow and where to find support and protection. 
T must recommend to your lordship’s serious 
consideration the above important statement. 

T have, &c. 
Hamitton & Branpon. 


No. 72.—Letrer from a Deputation of the 
Parishes of Monkland inclosed therein; 
Parish of Old Monkland, 7th Nov. 1819. 


My Lord Duke ;—We the subscribers, the 
deputation from the committee of Old and 
New Monkland, for obtaining subscriptions 
to a declaration of loyalty, as well as for vo- 
junteer cavalry and inf. atry, beg leave to lay 


before your grace, as lord-lieutenant of the | 


county of Lanark, the following statement 
with regard to these two parishes with which 
we are connected: that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a subscription to the declaration of loyalty 
with effect, or to obtain signatures for form- 
ing either volunteer corps of infantry or ca- 
valry in the present disturbed state of the 
district, however anxious the loyal and well- 
disposed part of his majesty’s subjects therein 
are, because of the apprehension they enter- 
tain from the ill-disposed and turbulent people 
with which they are surroundcd : we, the sub- 
scribers, therefore, wish to represent the abso- 
lute necessity of having a rallying point, 
which we consider alone can be effective, by 


ving 

Ps the only proper place of rendezvous for that 
purpose: we therefore hope your grace will 
take the earliest opportunity of representing 
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our statement to the secretary of state. We 

have, &c. 
(Signed) Daviv Bucuanay, Dep. Lt. 

Cuartes Pre, Major-Gen. 


JaMES TENNENT. 


No. 78.—Letter from the Earl of Glasgow, 
Lord Lieutenant of Renfrewshire ; dated 
Hawkhead, November 9th, 1819. 


My Lord;—On my arrival in this county I 
found that the tone of feeling and proceedings 
of the vast population of this neighbourhood 
were of a description calculated to excite the ut- 
most alarm in the well-affected, and that the 

ublic mind was considerably agitated by the 
Insidious and too successful promulgation of se- 
ditious principles, as well as by the late more 
open audacious attempts to interruptthe public 
tranquillity.—In this populous manufacturing 
district, revolutionary principles have made 
alarming progress. Foraconsiderable period the 
utmost pains have been taken to spread a spirit 
of disaffection in this country by an unex- 
ampled spirit of proselytism, to perpetuate the 
evil by instilling the most pernicious principles 
into the minds of youth, and to obliterate all 
religious feeling in this once religious district. 
—The statutes for repressing seditious clubs 
and societies have induced the disaffected to 
conduct all their proceedings by committees, 
which are appointed at smaller meetings to 
manage the preparations for the larger; anda 
system of rapid communication of political in- 
telligence and orders is organized, in which, 
whatare called “ Unions,” hold a conspicuous 
place. These “ Unions,” which are daily 
becoming more numerous, consist of classes 
or subdivisions of Reformers, who hire an 
apartment convenient for their local residence, 
where they procure newspapers and pamphlets 
of a seditious tendency. Notwithstanding the 
distresses of the times there are few operative 
manufacturers who do not find the means of 
reading such publications.—The assumed 
right of mustering from various quarters to 
the point of meeting, with banners, bearing 
seditious symbols and inscriptions, or with in- 
scriptions, which, though unexceptionable in 
the abstract, are made to serve the same pur- 
pose, has swelled the ranks of the disaffected, 
In consequenice of the temptations which are 
thus afforded to idle curiosity ; and the impu- 
nity with which this is done has added to the 
effect which the speeches delivered on such 


‘ occasions have on the minds of hearers al- 


ready discontented, and pre-disposed to listen 
with eagerness and credulity to the prospects 
of innovation so confidently held out to them. 
—Three of these meetings have been held 
within the last three months in the county of 
Renfrew. The second of these held on the 
11th of September, was followed by disturb- 


‘ances which continued for three days before 
military force stationed at Airdrie, | 


they were effectually suppressed. At the last 
meeting, held on the ist of November, at a 
village some miles distant from Paisley, nu- 
merous flags were carried in procession, bear- 
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ing inscriptions calculated to convey alarm 
into the minds of the well affected, and in- 
pire those of different dispositions with confi- 
dence in an impending revolution.—There 
were also at this last meeting, two important 
features which had not been witnessed in 
those by which it was preceded—the junction 
of bands of females as part of the exhibition, 
and thedisplay of arms. The ostensible arms 
were chiefly bludgeons, but it is well known 
that many were prepared both with pistols 
and other weapons. Both in proceeding to 
the place of meeting, and in returning from 
it, there was a striking exhibition of move- 
ments executed in the streets of the town by 
several thousand persons, with military pre- 
cision, silence and order. The pretence al- 
leged for arming was self-defence, and this 
precautionary measure was said to have refer- 
ence to the late events at Manchester, and to 
the exertions of the special constables and 
military in quelling the riots which com- 
menced at Paisley on the 11th of September. 
—While these public meetings, thus held with 
a display of banners and arms, serve to in- 
spire the disaffected with confidence in their 
numbers, they overawe and intimidate many 
who would otherwise have disclaimed seditious 
principles, and have gladly arrayed themselves 
in aid of the civil authority—Even the spe- 
cial constables who have been enrolled, and 
provided with batons for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, feel reluctant to act with 
that vigour which is necessary.—There is not, 
at present, in this county, any corps of yeo- 
manry cavalry, nor armed association of any 
description whatever, to counteract these 
menacing preparations, nor any suitable ac- 
commodation for the reception of regular 
troops, so that they can be kept united when 
called on by the civil magistrate, or saved 
from that contamination of principle, which 
is also an avowed object among the reformers. 
—On the whole I think it my duty explicitly 
to state to your lordship, that while the re- 
formers of this district call out “ Order” at 
their meetings, and can systematically pre- 
serve it too when it suits their policy or hu- 
mour, their public harangues are of the most 
audacious and revolutionary description: the 
expectation of a subversion of the government 
is so deeply rooted in their minds, that when- 
ever a leader shall arise, or a favourable mo- 
ment occur, I fear a considerable portion of 
the population could not be depended on.—I 
have been induced to enter more fully into 
the situation of this county, as I believe the 
above will not be found an inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the management and proceedings 
of the reformers in some other disturbed dis- 
tricts of the west of Scotland. I have, &c. 
Gascow. 


No. 74.—Extract of a Letter from Colonel 
Horton to Mr. Hobhouse; dated Halifax, 
November 9, 1819. 


Sir ;—It was expected that great numbers of 
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persons would from here attend the meeting 
at Huddersfield yesterday, but it was thought 
sufficient to close the alehouses at eight 
o'clock. It does not seem to me, however, 
that a most outrageous breach of the peace 
was effected last night here. In truth, all 
we can expect is, that on the next occasion, 
absolute plunder and destruction of property, 
and perhaps of fife, will be the consequence. 
This is the natural and obvious march of the 
spirit that pervades this part of the country. 
I inclose for lord Sidmouth’s information, 
copies of the examinations I have taken. It 
is my intention to apprehend the parties, aud 
if the complaint be proved, to commit them, 
or hold them to bail to answer atthe next 
assizes. Tuomas Horton. 


No. 75.—Two Examinations inclosed therein. 


West Riding 2 John Brierly, Deputy Con- 

of Yorkshire, § stables of Halifax, came be- 
fore me this 9th of November 1819; and 
on oath saith, 


That near eight o’clock last evening, 
he met many hundreds of persons near to 
Barum Top in Halifax, coming, as he believes 
from the meeting at Huddersheld ; that they 
marched in ranks about eight or ten abreast, 
with music, and six or seven flags, and lighted 
candles ; many of them had sticks, some large 
ones on their shoulders ; that at Barum Top 
they shouted, and fired many pistols in the 
air; as they went on, he thought they became 
more riotous, repeating their fire quicker, and 
he thought it his duty, though quite alone, 
to attempt to preserve the peace of the town : 
that with this view he went to the man who 
had the great drum, and rapping on it with 
his constable’s staff, charged him to cease 
playing or beating, saying, the town must 
not be disturbed in that way: that the drum- 
mer did cease to beat, as also the band in ge- 
neral, in a great degree ; marching down the 
street, the firing went on again, also the mu- 
sic. Near the White Lion-inn, deponent re- 
ceived on his right leg a very severe kick, 
which nearly took his legs from under him; 
he is certain that Joseph Baines, of Halifax, 
is the man who so assaulted him, and ran 
away directly, threading backwards and for- 
wards through the ranks, and that he must 
have known deponent; Baines was close to 
him, and deponent following him, till he was 
perfectly certain who it was; deponent then 
went down the street with the crowd, the 
band playing all the way, and pistols being 
fired, and loud shouting made: deponent 
says, the street down which the crowd 
marched, is the most public one in the town, 
and they must have marched about half a 
mile through it, reckoning from Barum Top 
to the Talbot; that seeing the crowd halt at 
the front door of the Talbot, he ran round to 
the back door, and went in to get the front 
door fastened: that a few of the mob had al- 
teady entered the house, 
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That in going down the street he saw Josevh 
Wood, the son of James Wood, of Halifax, 
mason, and John Ingham, jun. of Halifax, 
plasterer, marching in the ranks of the mob ; 
that he cannot say who it was that fired any 
of the pistols; that he left the mob at the 
Talbot door shouting and firing pistols, and 
went himself to have the alehouses near it 
shut up. 


Joun Brrency. 
Sworn before me, Thomas Horton, 


West Riding 2 Mr. David Mallinson, of Ha- 
of Yorkshire. § lifax, clerk, came before me 
this 9th day of November, 1819; and on 

- his oath says, 


That near eight o'clock last evening, he 
saw a large crowd of persons go down the 
main street of Halifax with lighted candles, a 
band of music and flags, shouting very much 
and firing pistols; that he followed them to 
the front of the Talbot-inn, where the crowd 
halted, the door being fast; that they marched 
in regular order: that he observed Joseph 
Roberts, of Halifax, nail-maker, on the Talbot 
steps, speaking to the crowd, beginning by 
calling them brothers or countrymen, or some 
such term; that he does not know exactly 
what he said, but thinks the object of his 
speech was, to call on the crowd to thank the 
band for their attendance, also saying some- 
thing about radical reform; that he saw Ro- 
berts that morning going towards Hudders- 
field with a stick in his hand, not a yard long, 
like a cudgel, but does not know whether he 
had it at night. 


D. Mauuinson. 
Sworn before me, Thomas Horton. 


No. 76.—Exrracr of a Letter from Mr. 
Norris to Lord Sidmouth; dated Man- 
chester, Nov. 10, 1819. 


My lord; —The state of this town and 
neighbourhood remains much the same as 
when I last wrote to your lordship. On Sun- 
day last between six and eight o’clock, a 
pistol loaded with ball was fired into the lodg- 
ings or sitting room of a Mr. Mutrie, who 
gave evidence before the coroner on the in- 
quest of John Lees, as to the attack of the 
mob on the Manchester yeomanry. On Mon- 
day night, about eleven o’clock, a pistol, 
loaded with slugs, was fired into one of the 
bed-rooms of Mr. Thomas Hardman’s house, 
in Quay-street; but fortunately, without in- 
jury ; and two or three other instances of the 
firing of pistols, with malicious intent, have 
also occurred. I mean ultimately to collect 
the instances, on oath, for your lordship’s in- 
formation. I much fear they will increase 
before the meeting of parliament, and most 
likely in a degree to call on the legislature to 
interfere. Meetings still continue to be held, 
though not in this immediate neighbourhood ; 
one was held at Wigan, about twenty miles 
_ distant, and another at Huddersfield, distant 
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twenty-six miles, on Monday last, both large 
meetings. I have, &c. 


J. Norris. 


No. 77.—Exrract of a Letter from Dr. Whit- 
aker to Lord Sidmouth; dated Black- 
burn, Nov. 10, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I have thought it expedient to 
trausmit to your lordship, drawings of diffe- 
tent pikes, which have been seized in this 
neighbourhood, for the purpose of removing 
the incredulity which even yet seems to pre- 
vail in some minds as to their existence. I 
must now request your lordship’s attention to 
another subject of immediate and urgent im- 
portance. It is the general opinion, that the 
spirit of the reformers, as they entitle them- 
selves, is on the decline; an opinion ground- 
ed solely on their present quiet and silence, 
[ have strong reasons for thinking very dif- 
ferently. For, in the first place, pikes con- 
tinue to be made and circulated daily, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and with perfect 
impunity, as,in of formerseizures, 
the makers will sell to none but known 
friends, and will enter into no conversation 
with strangers (excepting in a single instance) 
on the subject. I have, &c. 

T. D. 


No. 78.—Exrtracr of a Letter from the Earl 
of Balcarres to Lord Sidmouth; dated 
llaigh-hall, Wigan, Nov. 11, 1819. 


My Lord ;—One of the seditious meetings, 
the nature of which I need not describe, was 
held on a common, distant about two miles 


‘| from Wigan, on Monday the 8th instant. Its 


object was evidently to feel for the a 
tion of the inhabitants of Wigan and its 
vicinity. About six thousand persons assem- 
bled round the temporary stage, and probably 
about four thousand persons more were pre- 
sent, but they remained at such a distance as 
showed that curiosity alone had led them to 
that spot. The meeting was held at the re- 

uisition of some low persons of Wigan, but 
they were joined on the common by the dan- 
gerous rabble of Bolton, who were all armed 
with bludgeons, and rumour says, with arms, 
chiefly loaded pistols, which was manifested 
by the explosion of them towards the close of 
the day. Harrison addressed them from the 
stage or platform. ‘The mob carried eighteen 
flags, with the usual symbols of sedition: 
they had selected the day of the quarter ses- 
sions being held at Liverpool, for their meet- 
ing; but the magistrates of Wigan and its 
vicinity were aware of that trick, and remain- 
ed at their post. The magistrates were seven 
in number, myself being their chairman, 
which has induced me to trouble your lord- 
ship with a communication of the events of 
the day. Sir William Gerard, with thirty- 
nine of his yeomanry cavalry, being the effec- 
tives of two troops, attended. Wigan at the 
Ae of the magistrates. As the leaders 
had selected a large common for their meet- 
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ing, the magistrates thought it advisable not 
to interfere with them, as, situated there, they 
could do no mischief; and they thought it 
quite sufficient to send to the spot a body of 
special constables to preserve the peace and 
order; the magistrates, yeomanry cavalry, 
and the superior class of the inhabitants of 
Wigan, remained in the burgh, awaiting the 
result. In this position the magistrates rested, 
having determined, that as the meeting of 
parliament was so near, they would pay no 
attention either to the leaders or their flags, 
and the day passed away with the greatest 
order and tranquillity. 1 have, &c. 
Batcarres. 


The following is an extract from the speech 
of Mr. Harrison, on Monday the 8th of No- 
vember, 1819: “If any man molests you, 
or oppress you, knock him down—keep him 
down—and cut him when he is down.” It 
has been inculcated here, and with too much 
success, that the people have a right to carry 
concealed arms, for the purpose of self-de- 
fence, against the disturbers of their meet- 
ings. B——. 
No. 79.—Letver from the Boroughreeve and 

Constables of Manchester to Lord Sid- 
mouth ; dated Police-office, Manchester, 
Nov. 12th, 1819. 


My Lord;—We have the honour to com- 
mence our official correspondence with your 
lordship on a painful an 
the attempted assassination of Mr. Nadin—an 
event which we understand was communicated 
to your lordship, by Mr. Norris, the evening it 
occurred. By the agers 3 bill herewith in- 
closed, your lordship will be informed of the 
measures which we have adopted: and we 
beg leave to submit to your lordship’s consi- 
deration, the propriety of offering a _— 
on the conditions proposed. Up to the pre- 
sent time, we regret to state, that we have not 
any further information on the subject, than 
the description given by Mr. Nadin; but every 
exertion will be made for the discovery of the 
offender. We have not hitherto addressed 
your lordship on the political state of the town 
and neighbourhood, having been informed 
that Mr. Norris has regularly communicated 
the passing events. On this important sub- 
ject we regret that it is not in our power to 
report favourably. The system of arming is 
continued to a great extent, and although it 
does not appear to be the intention of the re- 
formers to hold a general meeting previous to 
the assembling of parliament, from the best 
information we can obtain, we learn that ar- 
rangements are making for delegates, or 

ents, to attend and watch the proceedings 
of parliament ; and in the event of measures 
being adopted, which they may consider 
inimical to their views, then a signal to be 
piven for an immediate simultaneous rising. 

na few days wehope for further information, 
which we will innnediately communicate to 
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your lordship, as well as the particulars of 
other information, which we have obtained 
periodically, during the present week; and 
which, we trust, will be acceptable. We beg 
to assure your lordship, that, during |this 
eventful period, our utmost attention and 
exertion shall be devoted to preserve the peace 
of this town and neighbourhood; to aid which, 
we rely on the cordial —— of his majesty’s 
government. We have, &c. 
Tuomas Suarp, Boroughreeve. 


Joun Orrorp 
RicHaRD Sarre, } Constables. 


No. 80.—Examrnation transmitted by Col. 
Hargreaves, a Magistrate of Lancashire. 


Lancashire 9 The Examination of ****, taken 
to wit. upon oath, before Laurence 
Halsted, esq. one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace in and for the County 

of Lancaster, the 15th November, 1819. 


On my arrival in Burnley this morning, I 
found colonel Hargreaves on horseback, and 
all the military in readiness. The reformers 
were coming with their flags, caps of liberty, 
and bands of music. They had with them 
large staffs and sticks. I went to the Bull 
public house, and shortly after the colonel 
came with one of the staffs in his hand, which 
he had taken from one of the reformers. It 
was the shaft of a pike, The man broke from 
him, and escaped in the crowd. The colonel 
was desirous not to call the military out to 
action on this circumstance alone; for he said 
to me, that if the reformers were quict, the 
magistrates would suffer them to meet. I 
saw the reformers pass by the Sun orderly and 
quietly, and I followed them to the place 
where the hustings were erected; and then 
my friend and I found all those who had staffs 
and sticks with them, employed cleaning out 
the hole at the end, to admit the pike, for 
they were all of them shafts for pikes; they 
cleaned out the gravel; they had used the 
sticks and staffs to walk with, and they were 
full of dirt and gravel, which ‘they picked out 
with the shaft end of the pike. They gene- 
rally had the pikes in the sleeve of the coat, 
and some had them concealed in their breasts. 
I saw a great many pikes on the ground. 
They were not so very cautious in concealing 
them; a many showed them without fear. 
The pikemen were nearest to the hustings ; 
and behind them there were a many who had 
pistols; I saw a great number of pistols on 
the field. [ saw one n who was wounded 
by one of the pikes being accidentally thrust 
against his leg. Whilst ‘writing this, a person 
came into the room, and said, that he hadseen 
a man who was cut in the breast by his own 
pike. The shafts of the pikes were hooped 
with iron hoops, like that which the colonel 
had taken, On the hustings there were about 
thirty persons, all of them stran to me 
except Knight, who wore the cap of li- 
berty on the cee was chairman, the 
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sailor boy (or Walker) from Manchester, and 
George Dewhurst of Blackburn. They had 
eighteen flags and three caps of liberty: on 
one of the flags was wrote, Fitzwilliam and 
the Yorkshire Reformers; and on one of the 
caps, Liberty or Death; which, in particular 
parts of the orators speeches, was hoisted 
aloft on its pole, and then dropped again, and 
taken off. The speeches of the orators were 
‘such as are generally made at the meetings 
of the reformers, holding up the ministers 
and magistrates, and officers of justice, to con- 
tempt and ridicule. 
The number of reformers was very great; 
I measured the circle they occupied round the 
hustings; it was 150 yards ; and I judge, that 
if all who were on the outside of the circle had 
been in it, they would have been as close as 
itis possible for men to stand. The most 
striking of their resolutions is, that which 
called upon them to oppose the measures of 
arliament, if they should attempt to pass any 
bills which should control their liberty of 
meeting ; it called upon them to rise and op- 
pose such things, and all those who were for 
them; and the passing of such bills should be 
the signal for universally rising. This reso- 
lution made a particular impression on the 
minds of the reformers; they all evinced a 
determination to oppose all such things. On 
the breaking up of the meeting, they separat- 
ed into two Dodies ; one came to Burnley, and 
the other went a different way. They re- 
mained a long time in the road and fields ad- 
joining where they separated, and then they 
began to discharge their pistols, swearing they 
should like to have a dust with the soldiers 
before they parted. They fired scores of pis- 
tols in the road, whilst they were there. [ 
left them before they separated, for I was 
afraid they would do something that would 
bring out the soldiers; and all the- way to 
Burnley (for the meeting was about half a 
mile from the town) as I walked on, I heard 
hundreds of pistols discharged in all direc- 
tions. It resembled Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, on the night of a 5th of No- 
vember, for firing in all directionsas they went 
away. Mr. Knight did not stop in the lane, 
but went on to Burnley with the other of his 
friends ; and the firing did not commence till 
he had left them in the road. They appeared 
anxious fur the soldiers to come; happily they 
did not: forif they had, the mischief would have 
been serious on both sides. On coming into 
Burnley again, I saw the military posted in 
various parts of the town, and colonel Har- 
greaves in attendance at the Bull public 
house. My friend and I, when we had seen 
the pikes and pistols round the hustings, we 
went in search of colonel Hargreaves; we 
did not find him, but left a note for him, that 
if they wished to make a seizure of pikes and 
pistols they might take a great number, for 
all who had sticks or staffs had pikes in the 
sleeve of the coat, or in the breast, for we had 
seen a great many, and they were all like that 
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which the colonel took, hooped at the hole 
end with a strong iron hoop, As soon as 
night came on, the town was thrown into 
alarm by the fire bell. I immediately heard 
the bugle sounding for the military. A cotton 
factory had got accidentally on fire; but was 
soon put out, without doing much damage. 
Whilst I was on the field, I heard a great 
many say, that if the colonel, that devil, came, 
they would give him enough; and intimating, 
at the same time, that they would put him to 
death. If he had brought up the soldiers, 
they could not have sn from the particular 
situation of the ground. The field is a three- 
cornered one, with high hedges and walls 
near it. 
Sworn before me, one of his Ma- 

jesty’s Justices of the Peace, in 

and for the said County, 15th 

November, 1819 

Lawrence Halstead. 


No. 81.—Extracr of a Letter from Sir John 
Byng to Lord Sidmouth ; dated Ponte- 
fract, November 18, 1819. 


My Lord ;—I have the honour to report to 
your lordship the result of such information 
as I have received in the several journies I 
have made since [ left town, and from credit- 
able authority in other places. It appears 
certain that simultaneous meetings had been 
agreed upon to assemble on the 1st of this 
month, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at Carlisle, 


| at Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Barnsley 
/in the West Riding of Yorkshire; at Man- 


chester, Bolton, Wigan, Blackburn and Burn- 
ley in Lancashire ; at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
at Nottingham, at Leicester, and at Coventry. 
I have heard other places named, but not 
from such authority that I can name them in 
this report; nor doI mention the meetings in 
London, in Scotland, and in places not in the 
counties composing the district in which I 
hold the military command. As meetings 
had very lately been held in almost all the 
above-named towns, those agreed upon for the 
1st instant must have had some particular 
object in view. Although a schism among 
the leaders has prevented these mectings, 
yet in Lancashire and some few towns where 
disaffection has long prevailed, no difference 
appears, and the numbers of discontented re- 
main undiminished; but in places where it 
is of less mature existence, a most desirable 
check, from various causes, has been effect- 
ed; but it would be fatal to its annihilation 
in them, if there was yet any relaxation of 
our attention, and of means to suppress it en- 
tirely : a similar false security at times within 
the last three years, has brought disaffection 
to its present height in Lancashire, the vigi- 
lance of the civil authorities in it having 
ceased upon every short period of quiet. A 
plan has been adopted to circulate more ge- 
nerally seditious and blasphemous tracts, 
which is to send gratis such publications 
weekly, directed to the servants in large fami- 
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lies, which I think worthy of mention, not 
merely to show how indefatigable the authors 
and leaders of sedition are, in effecting their 
purpose, but that it may be thought expedient 
to put the heads of families upon their guard. 
Six different attempts have come to my know- 
ledge to seduce the soldiers, but without the 
least effect; some of them are under legal 
investigation. I have only further to add, 
that whatever disunion may prevail among 
the leaders of sedition and radical reform, 
they still unite in the endeavour (though I 
hope with less success) to excite irritation and 
discontent among their followers, and to inti- 
midate the loyal and well-affected. With a 
firm belief in the accuracy of the foregoing 
statement, I consider it my duty to make this 
report. I have, &c. 
Joun Byno, M. General. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 26. 
REFoRM 
John Russell recalled to the recollection 
of the House, the notice which he had 
given towards the close of the last ses- 
sion, relative to certain Resolutions, which 
it was his intention to propose, affecting 
the borough of Grampound. As it was 
his present intention to give these resolu- 
tions a greater comprehension, he rose 
for the purpose of renewing that notice, 
and fixing the 14th of next month for the 
discussion. He had not yet prepared his 
resolutions in the precise terms, but their 
purport was, 1. That it is expedient the 
borough of Grampound should be dis- 
franchised; 2, that it is expedient the 
two parliamentary seats now attached to 
that borough should be transferred to 
one or two of our populous and unrepre- 
sented cities; 3, that it is the duty of 
the House to consider of the best means 
to prevent corruption in the smaller 
boroughs; 4, that when the majority of 
the voters of a small borough should be 
found corrupt, that borough should be 
disfranchised ; 5, that it is expedient to 
add to the number of representatives for 
large and populous cities. In moving 
these resclutions, he did not mean to 
propose a regular plan of parliamentary 
reform. This notice arose solely from 
the inquiry conducted last year into the 
state of the borough of Grampound, and 
might be considered as its result. A 
defect had been found in the national 
representation, which it was his object to 
correct, and he trusted the House would 
treat the subject with all the attention 
which its importance deserved. 
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ApDREss ON THE Prince ReGENT’s 
SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF THE SEs- 
ston.] Mr. Somers Cocks brought up 
the Report of the Address on the Prince 
Regent’s Speech. On the motion that 
the said report be agreed to, 

Sir Robert Wilson rose. He expressed 
his disinclination to renew a subject which 
had been for two nights so fully discussed ; 
but it was a question of such national im- 
portance, involving principles and conse- 
quences so essentially connected with the 
public welfare and tranquillity, that he 
felt it an indispensable duty to state his 
opinion upon it. In appreciation of the 
blessings enjoyed under the British con- 
stitution, he was as sincere as any man 
in that House; and to the eulogium pass- 
ed upon it by the hon. member, who 
moved the Address, in a speech which 
evidently was the dictate of his own con- 
viction, and not a mere echo to the com- 
munication from the throne, he as warmly 
subscribed. But it had been said, that 
Paradise was a place with many gates; 
and in directing the efforts of men to ar- 
rive there, too frequently had it happened, 
that fire and sword were used by those 
to whom religion should have communi- 
cated a purer and more congenial spirit. 
In politics, as well as in religion, he was 
one of those who never would meet with 
coercion those who might differ in opinion 
as to what they considered the gg 7 
and the rights of that constitution. He 
was no radical; he objected to the vote 
by ballot, and thought it inconsistent with 
universal suffrage: he objected no less to 
universal suffrage, because if it existed, 
many of the institutions he had been 
sworn at the table to support could not 
be maintained. Yet he did not on that 
account think that radical reformers were 


_to be placed out of the pale of the con- 


stitution. His objection, to their system 
should never lead him to act upon the 
Tory doctrine of putting down and coer- 
cing those from whom he differed. Such, 
however, was too frequently the spirit of 
high Tory politics, and was well pour- 
trayed in “ The History of Lord Rus- 
sell’s Own Times,” by sir R. L’Estrange, 
where he stated, that a citizen’s = = 
a pretty thing to try the temper of a sol- 
meeting at Manchester, it was undoubt- 
edly a meeting of Radical Reformers. 
Much had been said of its legality and 
illegality by many of the hon. members 
hf in that discussion ; in- 
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deed, he that spoke now could only pick 
the gleanings which remained, after the 
rich harvest of eloquence and argument 
which adorned and illustrated the debate. 
If we put ourselves in the situation of the 
persons in question, we should be inclined 
to parody the lines of the poet, and say, 


“ The realm is not my friend, nor the realm’s 


aw: 
“ The realm affords no law to make me rich--- 
«“ My poverty and not my will offends.” 


As to the flags and their devices, an hon. 
baronet had given that part of the imputa- 
tion amost decisive and satisfactory answer. 
By one right hon. and by one learned 
gentleman, it was contended that numbers 
constituted illegality. Against that doc- 
trine he solemnly protested. The princi- 
ple was unknown to the law—it was falsi- 
fied by the usage of that House. Did he 
not speak within the knowledge of that 
House, when he reminded it, that when, 
on important occasions, petitions were 
tnigeres by members from public assem- 

lies, the members who presented them 
uniformly took credit for the numerous 
attendance of those from whence the 

etition emanated. He protested against 
its recognition as law, on the conviction, 
that, if such a principle were reduced to 
practice, the right of petition would be 
destroyed, and what were called the pub- 
lic meetings of the people of England 
would degenerate into close vestries. 
But if there was no proof of the illegality 
of the meeting at Manchester, there was 
ample evidence that the great body of the 
people who assembled there had no inten- 
tion to commit any breach of the peace. 
They gave that guarantee by the presence 
of their wives and children; unless, in- 
deed, it was to be argued, that, like the 
people of an ancient nation, they took 
with them to the scene of contest those 
pledges of nature, to animate their ardour, 
and to invigorate their despair. But 
there was, in the very disposition of the 
local circumstances, a proof undeniable 
that they assembled there with no inten- 
tion of riot. Was it to be supposed, that 
if riot or rebellion was contemplated, those 
persons would have put themselves into a 
situation where escape was impossible? 
As they stood on the ground, with de- 
tachments of military on every side to 
hem them in, they were literally in a cul 
de sac—in amouse-trap, as it were. Was 
that the position rioters would have se- 
jected for resistance? Escape was im- 
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possible, and they were obliged to place 
themselves at the mercy of the yeomanry, 
Admitting that the people were acting 
illegally, that was no reason why they 
should be cut and trampled down; and all 
would have been peaceable but for the 
orders of the magistrates. Nadin himself, 
the most obnoxious man in the town, 
admitted that he had received no insult. 
He did not mean to say, that the magis- 
trates might not have acted on the act of 
George Ist, in the dispersion of that 
meeting ; but they were bound, if they so 
acted, to abide by the provisions of the 
law. The law was tender of the subject's 
life ; it was only in the last extremity that 
it enforced its penalty.—If the military, 
as had been stated by the noble lord op- 
posite, acted upon their own discretion, 
without the orders of the magistracy, they 
incurred a great responsibility. There 
was not a more estimable officer in the 
British army than colonel L’Estrange, 
whom he knew well, but if he acted on 
his own discretion in ordering a body of 
cavalry to advance on men, women, and 
children which he did not believe, he in- 
curred a great responsibility. His honour 
required that the subject should be inves- 
tigated. The yeomanry might have been 
provoked beyond patience ; but that fact, 
and many others, did not yet appear, 
though it might if proper evidence were 
adduced. At present they remained un- 
der heavy imputations, and he held in his 
hand a letter from an individual, on whose 
sea he could safely rely, who had 
himself examined and relieved 121 cases 
of wounds and injuries, and yet had not 
seen half the whole number. In a few 
days he expected to be in possession of a 
perfect list of the wounded and maimed ; 
and he should be happy to communicate 
it to ministers, that they might ascertain 
whether any imposition was contained in 
it. As to the stress laid upon the rejec- 
tion of the bills by the grand jury of Lan- 
cashire, he believed that they threw out 
the bills from a misconstruction of their 
powers, and not from any decision on the 
merits of the case. The most lamentable 
part of the whole proceeding, was the 
precipitate approval of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. The moment government iden- 
tified itself with the magistrates by the 
vote of thanks, the nation did conclude, 
and had a right to do so, that it identified 
itself also with the system. In the answer 
of the Prince Regent to the city of Lon- 
don not one expression even of regret 
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was inserted, while the letters of Mr. Hay 
and general Byng contained sincere 
lamentations over the unfortunate occur- 
rences. Every thing showed that minis- 
ters intended to pursue a system not of 
conciliation, but of coercion; founded 
upon the fatal mistake, that the king of 
France might have preserved his life and 
his throne had he adopted measures of 
reater vigour and firmness. He differed 
rom that opinion ; and he had the autho- 
rity of those who had the best information 
en the events of that day, that a system 
of greater severity would have aggravated 
the horrors of the French Revolution. 
Coercion had lost Holland to Spain, and 
St. Domingo to France. If disaffection 
existed, it arose from misery ; and minis- 
ters, who acted in so unchristian a spirit 
as to refuse political liberty to the Catho- 
lics on account of religious tenets, ought 
to be the last to complain that irreligion 
prevailed in the country. Under all its 
afflictions and inflictions, the people had 
evinced unparalleled forbearance. They 
felt as men and as Englishmen, but they 
had mastered their resentments, and con- 
quered some of their most inveterate 
habits. In time of peace they were now 
called upon to support additional forces ; 
all would be ineffectual, for they dreaded 
much more the evils they felt than the 
arms that menaced them. A system of 
conciliation must be adopted sooner or 
later, connected with that reform which 
an enlightened judge on the bench had 
declared would extirpate corruption from 
the House, and restore confidence be- 
tween the people and their representatives. 
Then might it be said of Great Britain— 
“* Nemo enim illic vitia ridet; nec cor- 
rumpere et corrumpi seeculum vocatur.” 
r. George Lamb said, that his wish 
was, according to the ordinary courtesy 
of the House, to have given precedence, 
after the speech of his hon. and gallant 
friend, to any gentleman on the opposite 
side who was anxious to address the 
House; but having in vain waited for the 
two previous nights of the discussion for 
an opportunity to present himself to his 
notice, he seized the present moment of 
doing so. One advantage at least had 
arisen from the adjouroment of the de- 
bate, that the people would see that not- 
withstanding the discussion of a former 
night on what he supposed he must now 
call the fancied outrage of Manchester, 
their complaints were at least not dis- 
maissed without full discussion, It was. 
(VOL. XLI,) 
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rather extraordinary, that while so much 
labour was exerted to besiege the throne 
with protestations of loyalty and attach- 
ment, an indisposition was manifest to ad- 
vert to those admitted distresses to which, 
even in the papers before the House, the 
discontents of the manufacturing districts 
were to be attributed. Those distresses 
were merely glanced at in the address, 
with the expression of hope that they were 
temporary—a hope which rested on no 
avowed, no reasonable grounds. He 
wished to avoid entering at large into the 
subject of the proceedings at Manchester, 
which had so long and so painfully occu- 
pied the attention of the House; but there 
were two circumstances to which he was 
desirous of alluding (having some means 
of procuring accurate information), and 
on which he was distinctly at issue with 
the noble lord opposite. It happened 
that he (Mr. Lamb) was near the spot 
soon after the memorable 16th of August, 
and from all the information he was able 
to collect, he decidedly dishelieved the 
two circumstances stated by the noble 
lord. He was convinced, first, that no 
interruption was given to any magistrate 
in reading the Riot act; secondly, that 
no attack or resistance was made to the 
yeomanry, until the latter had raised the 
cry of ** Have at the flags.” This, however, 
was the time when bold assertion was sub- 
stituted for inquiry. What one party as- 
serted the other might contradict ; and thus 
they were not likely to come to any con- 
clusion on solid grounds. He hoped that 
the truth would be elicited, and, when it 
was, he would cheerfully retract his opi- 
nion, if it were an erroneous one; a course 
equally candid he should expect from the 
noble lord. A retraction on the part of 
the noble lord he should be sorry for, be- 
cause it would go to the crimination of 
the Manchester -magistrates; but he 
should be glad if circumstances were ad- 
duced which would justify a retraction of 
the opinion he had imbibed, since it would 
operate as an exculpation of those indi- 
viduals. He was desirous to call the se- 
rious attention of the House to the ap- 
palling circumstances in which the whole 
country, but more especially the town of 
Manchester, was placed, in consequence 
of the refus#] to inquire into the late pro- 
ceedings. ‘They were not now to be tol, 
that great irritation existed on the part ot 
those whose friends or relatives had been 
killed or wounded on that occasion; but 
even the individuals who had lost theiy 
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dearest connexions, even the parents who 
had now to support the maimed off- 
spring, from whom they formerly derived 
subsistence, even those persons, he be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the efforts of the | 
turbulent and seditious demagogues, who | 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the 
people at public meetings, had looked 
forward with some degree of confidence 
to the meeting of that House. They had 
indulged themselves in the hope, that 
parliament would meet and inquire into 
the whole of these proceedings for the 
purpose of affording them redress; but | 
now they were to learn that that hope 
was fallacious, that they were to be dis- , 
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ask ‘* who are the prosecutors of the in« 
dictment ??? The answer was, the magis- 
trates,—the very persons who were parties. 
in the transaction complained of. In what 
he was going to observe, he was sure the 
attorney-general would not suppose that 
he had any intention of throwing a shade 
of doubt on the purity and propriety by 
which his conduct would be guided. But 
he would suppose this indictment to be 
preferred against a number of persons, A. 
B. and C., by a common prosecutor. If 
that prosecutor could not make out the 
case, without stating facts that must cri- 
minate himself, he would ask whether it 
was not very likely that be would let 


appointed in their honest expectation. those persons escape, rather than disclose 
What, then, would they first have re- such facts? That was the point of view 
course to? They would look to the de- | in which he could not help considering 
bates of that House, and there they | those prosecutions. The legal gentlemen 
would expect to find some decided reason | on the other side of the House ought to 
promulgated, some important circum- | have stated on what particular ground this 
stance stated, which would prove that transaction was to be brought before a 
inquiry was unnecessary, or mischievous. legal tribunal, instead of being subjected 
But what had the noble lord said? what to a general inquiry in that House. One 
had he, the polar star, by which the majo- thing was most certain, namely, that with 
rities of that House guided their course, respect to his majesty’s ministers, no in- 
thought proper to declare? He had told | quiry here or elsewhere could justify the 
the House, in an after-statement, that the part they had taken. Between the con- 
magistrates ordered the military to dis- , duct of the magistrates and the yeomanry 
perse the people; but he had not ven- there might be a very great difference one 
tured to say, that they directed violence of those bodics only might have acted 
and cruelty to be exercised. Many ob- improperly, and the evidence of the one 
servations were made with respect to the _ might exculpate the other. But ministers 
policy of employing that species of force | had embraced the whole case, they had 
denominated yeomen; but there were | identified themselves with it, and which 
other considerations connected with this ever party was guilty, they could not 
part of the subject, which had been but be innocent. One passage in the papers 


lightly touched on, and which he would | 
briefly notice. The regular soldiery had | 
no home but where they were ordered; , 
in the event of any conflict with the po- 
pulace, their removal put an end to all 
vindictive feeling. But a yeomanry force 
were connected by local circumstances 
with the place—they could not withdraw 
themselves—there they were doomed to 
live, held up to the abhorrence of the 
lower orders, for the act in which they 
had been engaged. These were sad re- 
flections, and he would on that point say 
no more. The people of Manchester 
were told, that although inquiry was re- 
fused in that House, yet an indictment 
was preferred against Hunt; they were 
informed that they might look to that 
proceeding; they might attend to the 
progress of that trial, and there the 

would find a full justification of all that had 
been done. The people would naturally 


before the House, showed that the people 
could not procure redress by any pro 
ceeding at law. It was there stated, that 
the distress and pressure of the times oc- 
casioned those meetings. If it were so, 
and no man could doubt it, how could 
those distressed impoverished people go 
into a court of law to seek redress for the 
injuries that had been inflicted on them ? 
The answer was, that a subscription was 
set on foot in the metropolis for that 
purpose. It was most extraordinary, 
that this subscription, which had been 
spoken of by the ministerial press as the 
off-scouring of the Jacobin purse, should 
at length be recognized as the only means 
by which the people had a chance of pro- 
curing legal redress! Under the sanction 
of the gentlemen on the other side, who 
had disclosed this fact, guided and direct- 
ed by them, he should mow, most cer- 
tainly, contribute his mite to that sub- 
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scription; and, in his opinion, those gen- 
tlemen were bound in justice to contribute 
also. They stated, that a court of law 
was the only place in which redress could 
be obtained, and he thought they ought 
to afford the means of attaining it. In 
those who censured the late proceedings, 
to subscribe was an act of humanity and 
kindness ; but with respect to the indivi- 
duals who approved of them, it was no- 
thing more than an act of justice and con- 
sistency. Gentlemen opposite mightlaugh, 
but he was perfectly serious. If they dis- 
liked the subscription which was now in 
progress, and would not give any thing in 
aid of it, they might set up a subscription 
of their own, and he would assist it most 
willingly. He thought it would be very 
well worth the while of the majority of 
that House to show, by a liberal contri- 
bution, by a free use of their purses, that 
they entertained a degree of feeling and 
sympathy for the sufferings of the people, 
which their vote seemed to imply they did 
not possess. He should not be doing his 
duty if he did not point out to ministers 
some means by which the ferment in the 
public mind might be allayed. He was 
opposed to violent measures, and besought 
ministers to have recourse to kindness 
and conciliation. With respect to the 
Manchester magistrates, it had happened 
to him to have lived for years in con- 
nexion with that body. He was ac- 
quainted with some of them, who, he 
would say, were most respectable men. 
Of one of them, his learned friend -Mr. 
Norris, the resident stipendiary magistrate, 
he could declare that, in his opinion, a 
more kind-hearted man did not walk the 
earth. If the proceedings of the 16th of 
August were authorized by him—if his 
judgment were not overruled by the opi- 
nion of those with whom he acted—then 
must Mr. Norris have changed his nature 
on that day. The House had heard com- 
plaints of the seditious press; but it was 
not surprising that strong language should 
be used by the press when circumstances 
of a most unprecedented nature had taken 
place. They had seen proceedings before 
the coroner carried on inamanner perfectly 
novel. Those proceedings had terminated 
for the present, and certainly demanded 
investigation. They had also witnessed 
another very extraordinary circumstance ; 
they had seen a magistrate taking on him- 
self the two distinct offices of judge and 
jury. A person complained that he had 

een wounded by ashot from a pistol : 
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the magistrate heard both sides, and de- 
clared the accused party to be innocent. 
He should be surprised, indeed, if any 
legal gentleman, in or out of that House, 
would venture to say, that the case of 
Meagher, the trumpeter, whatever defence 
that individual might have made on his 
trial, was an unfit one to be submitted to 
a jury for their decision. He implored 
ministers to exert every means by which 
the irritated feelings of the people might 
be soothed —to restore that even balance 
of justice which once distinguished this 
country ; or, at least, not to suffer it to be 
wanting in appearance, if it did not exist 
in reality. Next came the consideration 
of the measures that were to be adopted. 
The House was, it seems, to be called 
on in a time of peace, to increase the 
military forces, and to agree to coercive 
bills of various descriptions. It would be 
wonderful if, in the course of the debate, 
they had not heard any observations on 
the glories of the late war. It was now 
time, he conceived, that they should have 
something to say about the blessings of 
peace. Barren, naked glory, however 
showey and attractive, never could be 
considered a sufficient exchange for the 
welfare of a great nation. What had 
the late glorious war produced? It had 
procured for England an abundance of 
barren glory, and all those gagging-bills, 
which, having originated when this 
country was engaged in hostilities, were 
now, in a time of profound peace to 
be renewed. In the latter years of the 
war—he meant, during that period when 
our armies were under the conduct of 
that great general, of whom every Eng- 
lishman boasted, and who, as he had 
fought for the independence of other 
countrics would, he hoped, always be 
found the defender of the rights and Ji- 
berties of his own—in those years all 
that could be done was, to repair the 
disasters previously incurred. But the 
war commenced with another object. It 
commenced for the purpose of destroy- 
ing republican principles, and suppress- 
ing doctrines which were said to be 


| subversive of all legitimate authority. 
| Could the country boast of having achieved 
| that object? 
| answer the question; he would borrow 


He would not himseif 


the answer trom the address that had 
been recently read, in which it was 
stated, that republican principles, that 
even the doctrine of atheism itself, 
teemed in every street, and in every 
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that the House had in a great degree 
lost the confidence of the country; and 


that confidence could only be restored | 


by giving a share in the representative 
system to all those who assisted in sup- 
porting the state. There was another 
evil of still greater magnitude—the loss 
of confidence in all public men. This, 
he thought, arose entirely from the con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers, and their 
adherents. When they entered on their 
career, they found themselves not per- 
haps quite bankrupts, but exceedingly 
deficient in popularity. What was their 
conduct? He would not say that they 
used any base acts to procure popularity. 
No; of them it could not be observed, 
gaudent nimium popularibus auris.’’ 
But he would assert, that for several 
years their speeches had been all di- 
rected to one object, that of reducing 
every public man to a level with them- 
selves. They had unfortunately suc- 
ceeded in their efforts, and were, in- 
deed, the worst of levellers. One 
ptayer he earnestly made to them. It 
was stated in the address to the throne, 
and it was the only consolatory passage 
which that address contained, that the 
great bulk of the population did not 
appear to be infected with the danger- 
ous doctrines in question. He conjured 
ministers to pause before they insulted 
that loyal majority by proposing any 
measures calculated to throw suspicion 
on them;—he conjured them to pause 
before they deprived the well-disposed 
of the proofs and arguments which the 
constitution, while it was preserved in- 
violate, would always afford to combat se- 
dition and disaffection. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham felt that some 
apology was necessary for again addressing 
the House on the subject of the pro- 
ceedings at Manchester, on which he had 
already declared his opinion; but an hon. 
member had on a former evening made 
several observations on the speech he 
had delivered, which he conceived himself 
bound to answer. He would not say 
what were the motives of that large body 
of men (at the smallest computation 
$0,000), in assembling together ; the idea 
of their leaders was, perhaps, only to re- 
view their army, and to excite that degree 
of intimidation in the public mind, which 
such congregated numbers were calcu- 


lated to produce. When he spoke of 
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shop more plentifully than they did before : 
the war was entered into. He thought ! 


their object being plunder, he did not 
mean to use the word in its ordinary 
sense. His meaning was precisely ex- 
pressed in the address of the chairman 
and grand jury at Chester, about a fort- 
night after the occurrence took place. 
The statement, which was unanimously 
agreed to by every person. present, set 
forth that “ whatever may be the real 
object of those who have obtained in- 
fluence over the minds of the misguided, 
it ‘appears that the object of the lower 
classes is no other than to destroy the 
orders of society so long established, to 
wrest, by force, from its present posses- 
sors, and to divide among them, the 
landed property of the country.” On 
another point he also wished to set him- 
self right. The hon. member had ob- 
jected to the correctness of the account 
he had’ produced relative to the persons 
wounded. That statement was taken 
from an official paper sent to him from 
Manchester. In that account the number 
of out-patients was not included, which, 
he believed, amounted to-338, or there- 
abouts. He now had an official report 
dated the 20th of October, which con- 
tained an account of 26 in-patients, 
admitted to the infirmary in consequence 
of the proccedings of the 16th of August. 
In consequence of a riot which took place 
on the night of the 16th, some other 
persons were brought in. Amongst others 
who were hurt on that evening, was an 
unfortunate man, a Greenwich pensioner; 
who, having acted as a special constable, 
was pursued into a house by a number of 
persons, and so severely ill-treated, that 
he died in a few days. As to the state- 
ment, that an attack was made on the 
yeomanry before they molested the peo- 
ple, he believed it to be perfectly correct. 
He had examined all the evidence, and 
he was borne out in saying, that an attack 
was made on the yeomanry before they 
assailed the populace. 1n order that they 
might not injure the people, the yeo- 
manry advanced in single files, and were 
immediately closed upon and surrounded. 
After taking an impartial view of the 
subject, all the circumstances proved to 
him the extreme impropriety of this case 
being taken up by the House. It was 
alone in a court of law that the evidence 
could be fairly adduced, and properly 
examined. Some gentlemen had ex-~ 
pressed a wish that the magistrates should 
be dismissed. Such a dismissal would 
cast a slur on their character, and would 
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be severely felt. Many of them were 

entlemen of independent fortune, and 
fied performed most meritorious services. 
For months after months they had pre- 
served the public peace, at the risk of life 
and property. Though they had met 
with hard treatment in that House, such 
was not the case with respect to those who 
knew them, who had seen their conduct, 
and who were therefore the best judges of 
it. In an address from the town of Man- 
chester to the Prince Regent signed by 
all the respectable inhabitants, the conduct 
of the magistrates was spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise. 

Mr. Denman observed, that as a chal- 
lenge had been thrown out to all those 
gentlemen who were connected with the 
legal profession, calling on them to state 
their sentiments on the subject of the 
meeting at Manchester, he felt it a duty 
whtich he owed to himself—a duty which he 
could not pass over, to declare to the 
House the opinion he had formed with 
respect to the legality of that meeting. 
He trusted he should stand excused for 
not accepting the challenge at the time it 
was thrown out, for, if he had proceeded 
to address the House at two o’clock in the 
morning, it was easy to anticipate the 
way in which such an entertainment 
would have been received, after a debate 
of ZO hours. He conceived that the 
meeting was aan legal, and that it 
was improperly dispersed. It was a most 
momentous subject, a subject that never 
would be exhausted, until the House 
granted a full inquiry. He had attended 
that evening with much inconvenience to 
himself, in order, on the motion of which 
notice had been given by the noble lord 
opposite, to assist in endeavouring to 
persuade the House to do its duty, by 
instituting an inquiry. As, however, the 
noble lord had deferred his notice until 
Tuesday, he should postpone any detailed 
observations to that day. All that he 
would now say was, that he could never 
concur in the address until he should be 
convinced of the necessity of the mea- 
sures to which it referred, and until the 
greatest grievance of which the people of 
England ever had to complain—not 
merely the establishment of a military 
despotism, but, which was much more 
alaiming, an attempt to maintain that 
military despotism was consistent with 
English law and justice—had been 
thoroughly investigated. Nor could he 
concur in an address which, overlooking 
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all considerations of humanity, abstained 
from the expression of regret at the 
melancholy occurrences which had taken 
place. Whatever motive might have in- 
fluenced his majesty’s ministers to with- 
hold the expression of their regret at the 
time of those occurrences, there could be 
no reason why the House of Commons 
should not now express its regret that the 
blood of their fellow-subjects had been 
shed. He really thought, that at least 
it was highly fitting to accompany a 
declaration of the necessity of farther 
restrictions on the liberty of the people, 
by an assurance of protection in the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of the rights still 
left to them. 

Mr. Shepherd considered himself bound, 
by every sense of justice, to resist the 
amendment proposed, because he thought 
it would be most unjust to the magistrates, 
who had acted meritoriously, ifthey were 
harassed by vexatious proceedings. It 
would be, in his opinion, most inexpe- 
dient to enter into an inquiry in that 
House, because, whatever the resuit 
might be, such a course would operate to 
the disadvantage of the magistrates. The 
feeling of the public mind, if an inquiry 
were instituted here, would be, in the 
very first instance, that the magistrates 
were guilty. It had been said, that the 
Riot act was not read, and that the yeo- 
manry attacked the people before any 
resistance was made. Now, it was imma- 
terial whether the yeomaory did or did 
not assail the people first, 2or was it of 
any importance, whether the Riot act was 
read or not, because the meeting was, ad 
initio, illegal. The reading of the Riot act 
would only aggravate the offence, and 
give to that, which, in the first instance, 
was an unlawful assembly, the character 
of a felonious offence. The meeting was, 
in point of law, a riot; anda meeting of 
that description had ever been considered 
a great offence, by men of the first emi- 
nence on the bench. His hon. and 
learned friend had risen to state his reason 
for thinking the meeting legal, but he had 
not advanced one. He did not argue the 
question, whether the meeting was legal 
or not. What his hon. and learned friend 
had said was mere assertion; and in oppo- 
sition to his assertion, he would place the 
opinions of lord Holt and Mr. Justice 

oster. The former of them had said, 
that any number of men who assembled 
in terrorem populi, were guilty of a riot, 
even though they were without arms, 
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because in such a case their numbers sup- 
plied the place of arms; and in this doc- 
trine the latter had fully concurred in his 
admirable work on the law of treason. If 
this was law, could it be denied that those 
who met at Manchester were guilty of a 
riot? For, had they not declared them- 
selves to bein pursuit of an object, which 
they had said they would obtain by vio- 
lence, even unto death; not, indeed, at 
that time, but at some future period, 
when they had infused such terror into 
the loyal, as would prevent opposition 
being offered to their designs? Had they 
not also marched, in furtherance of their 
projects, from different quarters of the 
country to one place, in large bodies, in 
rhilitary step, with martial music, and 
with flying colours? He maintained, 
that they had; though at the same time 
he must state his opinion to be, that they 
had no intention of creating a riot then. 
He had been very much surprised to hear 
the conduct of the magistrates con- 
demned in choosing the yeomanry for the 
purpose of dispersing the meeting. If 
any body of men could more constitu- 
tionally than any other be employed in 
aid of the posse comitatus, it appeared to 
him to be the yeomanry. Could any 
man doubt that the meeting at Manchester 
grossly abused the right, on the pretext 
of which they assembled—namely, the 
right of petitioning parliament for the 
redress of grievances ?—And was it not 
manifest that exactly in proportion to the 
value of any right, the abuse of it ought 
to be deprecated and resisted? Those 
who maintained that there was no danger 
in the existing state of things, must shut 
their eyes to experience. All history 
showed the expediency of crushing 
dangerous designs in theirinfancy. Am- 
bitious men would never succeed in their 
guilty enterprises, had they not the art to 
conceal for a while the real character of 
their intentions. A remedy to evil ought 
to be applied in due time, and not 
deferred until the evil was incurable. It 
had been argued that it was impossible to 
wage war with public opinion. He should 
be sorry, however, to believe that the 
- majority of the country were in- 
fected with the dangerous doctrines in 
question. Still there was a great, although 
he hoped a limited hostility to the go- 
vernment and the laws. The danger was 
indeed so alarming, that it became im- 
perative on government to propose, and 
on every good man, to adopt such mea- 
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sures as might obviate it. It had been 
said that Christianity was the religion of 
liberty; it was so; but of true liberty 
founded on law, and respecting the rights 
of individuals. The revolutionary dema- 
gogues wished for a description of liberty, 
which would deprive every individual of 
his rights. Adverting to the subject of 
blasphemous publications, he observed, 
that some persons contended that such 
publications ought to be left to public 
contempt and hatred. This was not the 
view which he took of the subject. It 
was not the view which any state had 
ever adopted on the subject. It was not 
the view which the wisest persons in all 
times had entertained on the subject. 
One of the greatest men that ever lived, 
and whose opinions were _ invariably 
favourable to liberty, in speaking of the 
danger that attended improper publica- 
tions, had said, “ books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of 
life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are; nay, they 
do preserve, as in a phial, the purest effi- 
cacy and extraction of the living intellect 
that bred them. I know they are as 
lively, and as vigorously productive, as 
the fabulous dragon’s teeth, and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men.” The publications in 
question had not, indeed, produced that 
effect as yet, but he was convinced that 
they would produce it as soon as any 
leader of consequence should spring up 
among the reformers, who was able to 
unite the different factions which existed 
among them. 

Mr. R. Martin declared, that no man 
felt more than himself for the innocent 
persons who had suffered in the dispersion 
of the Manchester meeting; he deeply 
lamented that any man, woman or child 
should have been a victim on the late un- 
fortunate occasion. It was highly laudable 
for any one to contribute to relieve those 
who had sustained injury, and no person 
need be ashamed of such an act. He 
thought, indeed, that if the gentlemen 
opposite would actively apply themselves 
to the relief of those families at Man- 
chester, who might have been deprived 
of the aid of their fathers and husbands, 
they would show more real humanity than 
by making speeches which were calcu- 
lated to inflame the public mind. Instead 
of making such speeches, they had much 
better put money and sustenance inte the 
mouths of the afflicted. A few pounds would, 
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in his opinion, be more grateful to the suf- 
ferers, than all the mouthing speeches of 
the hon. gentlemen in their behalf. He 
had heard that an hon. baronet opposite 
had adopted several families who had 
been made orphans at Manchester. If 
so, it was highly to his honour; and he 
thought that it would be highly to the 
honour of other gentlemen if they would 
imitate so bright an example, and would 
not merely content themselves with 
making long speeches. He was against 
instituting a parliamentary inquiry into 
the conduct of the magistrates for various 
reasons. How could the House interfere 
if it were proved that a man was maimed 
or trampled on? Could it commit for 
trial, as the Court of King’s-bench could 
do? If pecuniary damage had been in- 
flicted, could it order the party inflicting 
it to make pecuniary compensation? By 
no means. The inquiry would therefore 
be useless to all intents and purposes. He 
should not, however, object so much 
to such an inquiry, if he thought it 
merely useless; but, in his opinion, it 
would be unjust, as it would disclose the 
cases of the individuals in question, which 
might afterwards be met in the courts of 
law by the foulest subornation and per- 
jury. It would excite a prejudice on the 
subject, and that prejudice might be as- 
signed as a ground for postponing their 
trials. As to the argument that the pre- 
judice would be rather the other way, 
namely, in favour of the individuals ac- 
cused, it appeared to him to bea very 
clumsy one. What he wished was, that 
there should be no prejudice either one 
way or the other; that the scales of jus- 
tice should be held with perfect evenness. 
A great deal had been said of the evils 
that had occurred at Manchester. He 
was very sorry for them. He believed 
that several lives had been lost, and that 
a number of persons had been maimed. 
But to whom was all that attributable? 
In his conscience he believed it might be 
justly ascribed to the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite; who had promulgated doctrines 
and stated opinions calculated to make an 
undue impression on the public mind. 
The country was continually told that 
ministers levied taxes for the purpose of 
putting the produce in their own pockets. 
‘The gentlemen who made such statements 
were accountable for the mischief pro- 
duced by them; and he hoped that the 

would assist in averting the evils whic 

they caused. If such statements were true, 
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let them be proved. If it was true that 
the people would have meat, drink, shoes, 
and cloathing in abundance, were it not 
for placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists, 
let the fact be established; if false, those 
who were the authors of such statements, 
ought in fairness to come forward and 
disabuse the people. Let them inform 
the people of Manchester, or any other 
people, who held such opinions, that 20 
years revenue of those expenses would 
not serve to purchase them a breakfast. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to refer, but not seeing an hon. 
member in his place, he did not wish to 
say any thing to which there could not 
be a contradiction given. The necessit 

of inquiry had been urged on the pe § 
that the magistrates would come out of it 
without any imputation of blame. Was 
there ever such a doctrine heard? Did 
any one ever hear it urged to a grand 
jury, that a true bill ought to be found 
against a man for a rape, or for murder, 
of which he was supposed innocent, for 
the purpose of giving him an opportunity 
of showing that he could handle the 
burning ploughshare without injury ? The 
grand jury would answer the dolt who 
made the proposal, that they who were 
sworn to our sovereign lord the king to 
do justice to all parties, could not find a 
bill on such grounds. Such laws as this 
reminded him of a court formerly held at 
Rome, to try whether a man was a saint 
or not. On that occasion the devil had 
an agent, who pleaded against the mira- 
cles of the saint, but there was no advo- 
cate on the other side. He hoped a fairer 
trial would be granted on this occasion. 
It had been remarked, that in the thanks 
which had been given to the magistrates, 
no regret had been expressed for the lives 
lost on the occasion. It would be incon- 
sistent to express such thanks, the idea 
was ridiculous. What! were they to 
suppose that the father of his people did 
not regret the loss of their lives on such 
occasions? The thing was self-evident, 
and it would have been bad taste to in- 
sert any such expression. After some 
observations on the dismissal of earl Fitz- 
william, the hon. member concluded b 

supporting the original Address. The 
hon. member concluded his speech b 

some remarks on lord Sidmouth’s letter of 
thanks to the magistrates, and on the dis- 
missal of earl Fitzwilliam from the lord- 
lieutenancy of the West Riding of York- 
shire, which, he maintained, was not an 
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affront to that exemplary nobleman ; and 
for which he contended ministers were 
entitled to the thanks of every honest man. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose, for the purpose 
of correcting a mistake which he under- 
stood had gone abread, relative to some 
observations made by him when he deli- 
vered his opinions on this question. He 
was made to say, that the great meeting 
lately assembled at Manchester had it 
in contemplation to keep together until 
night, and then to burn the town, He 
had never said any such thing: he re- 
collected. well what he had said. It was 
this. In the evidence which was offered 
toa committee of the House two years ago, 
it was stated that the leaders of a meet- 
ing, which had then been in contempla- 
tion, had intended to have waited till 
evening, and then to have set the town 
on fire at once in various places, in order 
to profit by the confusion and devastation 
which would have been created. It was 
also in evidence, that their reason for en- 
tertaining such intentions was, that a rate 
would have been laid on the county, to 
make good the damage done, and that 
such rate would have excited general dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. He had said, 
that it was proper that the magistrates, 
who knew of such a scheme being once 
in contemplation, should be upon their 
guard to prevent its execution, whenever 
large meetings were assembled by the 
same or similar leaders. It had also been 
asserted in the course of the debate, that 
he had warmly defended the conduct of 
the magistrates; he was not prepared to 
defend, any more than he was to attack 
them; but he had said, that it would re- 
quire a strong case to be made out, in 
order to justify such a measure as was 
proposed in the amendment. The con- 
duct of the magistracy of the country, 
whose eulogium a right hon. friend of his 
had so eloquently pronounced on a former 
evening, was not to be lightly questioned. 
If there was any one body of people to 
whom the public were particularly in- 
debted, it was to the magistracy of the 
country. They not only owed to them 
the great obligation of preserving the 
peace and supporting the laws of the 
country, but also that habitual disposi- 
tion to obey the laws which was to be 
found in the people of England. This 
spirit was created by the impartiality as 
~ well as the readiness with which justice 
could always be obtained in the country ; 
and therefore to institute an inquiry into 


their conduct would be to cast a slur 
upon them, which would be productive 
of most injurious consequences. It was 
admitted, that io the courts below jus- 
tice would be done. But if the investi- 
gation were to be instituted in that House, 
the effect would be, to injure the cha- 
racter of the House, and to increase the 
discontent of the people. He was, there~ 
fore of opinion, that without urgent, im- 
perious, irresistible necessity, the House 
ought not to institute any inquiry, be- 
cause it would be imputing great blame 
to the persons concerned in the transac- 
tions in question, and still more, because, 
instead of improving the character of the 
House, and endearing it to the country, 
such aninquiry would have the effect ofren- 
dering it more suspected, and more unpo- 
pular with those who regarded its conduct 
in general with suspicion. But there was 
a mode pointed out by a right hon. gen- 
tleman near him, which was free from 
party feelings; that mode was, by trials 
in courts of justice. There the testimony 
given, was given upon oath; there the 
truth was developed and sifted out; there 
justice would be done to all parties, and 
by a body regarded by all with love and 
veneration, instead of a body which was 
become the object of aversion, suspicion, 
and censure. Although he agreed that 
it was infinitely desirable that the people 
should be taught to look up to that House 
as those who would redress their griev- 
ances, yet the circumstances to be in- 
quired into were so various and so much 
connected with individuals (so much in- 
deed, that there were as many varieties of 
cases as there were individuals concerned), 
that he could not consider the House the 
proper place for inquiry, A right hon, 
gentleman had animadverted upon the 
omission in the address of any expression 
of regret for the occurrences at Man- 
chester. He did not think that the omis- 
sion was improper. No person would 
have considered himself indebted to them 
for any regret they might express. 
There was no man there who did not 
from his soul lament those transactions. 
If that House were to state their senti- 
ments, one by one, all would agree in 
lamenting them. If there were any 
who were not deeply hurt at them, they 
were those who looked upon slaughter 
and civil war as the natural regeneration 
of the country, and regarded the over- 
throw of religion and the law, and all 
the institutions to which we owed our s0= 
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cial security and apples as the means 
of accomplishing their wishes. At the 
same time, he thought some declaration 
or other should be made, explaining 
whether they could alleviate the distress 
and improve the condition of the poor. 
He thought that, if employment could 
be provided for a certain number of 
them, the demand which that would 
create for various things would have a 


beneficial effect upon all other classes of | 


the community. He thought it possible, 
by some such means, to improve the con- 
dition of the suffering portion of the 

ople. It was a duty which must be felt 

i all, but especially by those in high 
offices (although from the responsibility 
of their situation they must be anxious 
to avoid exciting expectations which 
would only increase the severity of the 
storm), to do all that was ossible for re- 
lieving the distresses of the laborious poor. 
There were ways by which their condi- 
tion might be considerably relieved. Some 
general declaration, therefore, of that 
disposition of mind, which, no doubt, 
was felt by all, and especially by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, might be proper and 
useful. By increasing the employment of 
the industrious poor, they would be 
brought into a situation in which they 
would be supported by their own labour, 
and their personal characters would be 
improved. The dependence for partial 
or entire support upon parochial aid 
tended to the injury of the public in- 
terest, and to the injury and deterioration 
of the personal character of the poor. 
He had been drawn aside unintentionally 
into those observations. He felt indeed 
at this time somewhat of the feeling of a 
noble lord, he meant lord Falkland, who 
put on mourning at the beginning of 
the civil war, and walked backwards and 
forwards, sighing and groaning, and often 
repeating the word “ Peace!” He felt 
some difficulty in expressing his feelings. 
His views on certain points were not po- 
pular there, nor were they matter of po- 

ular feeling. When he heard in that 

ouse the one side charging the other 
with weakness and with wickedness, he 
saw a danger of people beginning to be- 
lieve this. It was a persuasion produced 
upon his mind by irresistible force, for 
he was a rooted enemy to party, that 
many of the evils which we now suffered 
had arisen from the effects of party. 
There was not a single individual in that 
House whom he did not believe to have 
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| was a certain understanding about several 
sentiments and expressions there, which 
was not received abroad, and which pro- 
duced effects in other places very different 
from their original intention. He ad- 
| mitted that there might be much truth in 
| what a right hon. gentleman had said of 
the benefit of parties in a free country; 
but he would not enter into that question. 
His intention in rising was, to vindicate 
himself into that question. His intention 
in rising was, to vindicate himself from 
stating what he really had not stated ; 
but he could not avoid saying, that it 
would be an unspeakable comfort to his 
own mind, if they could all join in reme- 
dying evils which they all felt, and en- 
deavour most diligently to counteract 
principles subversive of all social happi- 
ness. The attack now made upon religion 
was no slight way of attacking this or 
that particular mode, but a sapping of 
the very foundation of it. When they 
considered this—when they considered 
that, instead of respecting, as it had been 
well said, the very columns on which the 
edifice of society rested, those columns 
were attacked with unsparing wickedness, 
it became all who regarded the well-being 
of the community, to unite in defence of 
what had proved at all times the safeguard 
and protection of moral goodness and so~ 
cial happiness. It was necessary to join 
in applying the alternative which our po- 
litical disease required. It was necessary to 
join in preserving institutions and principles 

y which the eharacter of the people had 
been so far improved—principles and in- 
stitutions wht were made, not for the 
benefit of particular individuals, but for 
the benefit of the whole country. The 
bulk of the people in general were in- 
terested in mintaining the rights of pro- 
perty and the principles of religion— 
principles in their nature sound and sin- 
cere, and in their effects prosperous and 


happy. 

“ome Stanley said, he was anxious to 
make some observations on what had been 
circulated relative to the late proceedings 
at Manchester as well as upon the pro- 
ceedings of the grand jury of Lancaster. 
The station which he held as foreman 
of that grand jury made it necessary 
that he should speak upon the latter 
subject. He had expected to hear ob- 
servations made in that House, upon the 
conduct of the grand jury—such as he 
knew had been made elsewhere. He was 
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happy to find that no such observations had 
been made in that House. Observations 
had however been made elsewhere, reflect- 
ing severely upon their conduct. Even 
the learned judge in the Crown court, 
had permitted himself to utter expres- 
sions from the bench which were an in- 
direct censure upon the conduct of the 
grand jury. A bill had been thrown 
out by them against a person who was 
afterwards tried upon the coroner's in- 
quest, and found guilty of manslaughter. 
It might have occurred to the learned 
judge, that by the skill and practice in 
which he had grown old, he could ex- 
tract the truth from ignorant and re- 
luctant witnesses with more success than 
had attended the grand jury. The learned 
judge had asked the witnesses whetherthey 
had been examined before the grand jury ; 
but though all the witnesses had been 
before them, all the evidence might not 
have been produced. A gallant general 
had said, that the grand jury could be 
proved to have thrown out bills upon a 
misconstruction of their powers. How 
could the gallant general know this? 
He did not believe that any one mem- 
ber of the grand jury could have di- 
vulged any thing against his oath; and 
from the consideration that they were 
restrained by their oaths from disclosing 
what took place there, he would not allow 
himself to make any observations upon 
this subject. He knew them personally, 
and most of them were personal friends 
of his own; and from his knowledge of 
them he could say, that they had acted, 
not from certain chance opinions, but 
upon grounds which they conscientiously 
believed to be correct. He would now 
pass over that part of the subject. Upon 
the question now before the House, 
which was whether’ the address should 
go up to the throne, although he wish- 
ed that the address had contained some- 
thing further, yet he could not deny 
what had come under his observation 
and knowledge, what they had on their 
table, and under their eyes from him. 
These things called for some measures 
to meet what the present laws were not 
sufficient to put down, what he confessed 
existed in his own country—atheism, 
blasphemy, and disaffection, to the greatest 
degree—he had almost said, to the borders 
of rebellion; but till the case should be 
fully made out, he could not pledge 
himself to any particular measure. Not 
having been able to deliver his senti- 
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ments when the question was before the - 


House, he should take that opportunity 
of stating why he had supported the 
amendment to the address. He had 
done so, not because he had disapproved 
of the address, but because the address 
had not gone far enough. A right hon. 
gentlemen had said that inquiry was in- 
consistent with what he called the whole- 
some harshness of the amendment. He 
could not agree in that opinion. It was 
the duty of the House, if there was no 
other channel, to inquire when the 
lives of his majesty’s subjects were lost, 
and particularly in such a case as this, 
when ministers put a speech into the 
mouth of his Royal Highness without 
any mention of a took place in Man- 
chester; passing it over like an every 
day occurrence: was that the conclu- 
sion which the events of Manchester 
warranted? He would not venture to 
go into the consideration whether the 
meeting had been legal or illegal. He felt 
very considerable doubt upon that sub- 
ject. He was certain, however, know~ 
ing the magistrates at Manchester as he 
did, at least many of them, that they 
would not have done what they did not 
consider themselves justified in doing. 
With respect to the yeomen, he was 
enabled by themselves to disclaim and 
deny many things that had been imputed 
to them. Several statements which had 


been made, he knew from his own know- » 


ledge to be incorrect: among these was 
one, which represented that the Man- 
chester yeomanry cavalry had sent their 
swords to be sharpened for the purpose 
of cutting with them at the meeting. 
His own opinion was against the proba- 
bility of that statement; but he had for- 
tunately got what amounted to a com- 
plete disproval of it. He did not mean 
to say that the swords had not been 
sharpened, but every thing depend- 
ed upon the time when, and the cause 
from which, they were sharpened. He 
had a letter from the individual who 
commanded on that occasion, an indi- 
vidual whom he was happy to have 
heard alluded to with respect in this 
debate. A more mild and more humane 
person did not exist. That individual 
said—< If any blame attaches for sharp- 
ening the swords, I must take it all to 
myself. At drill a sabre was drawn to 
screw a flint, and seeing the state it 
was in, I looked at the sabres, and find- 
ing them not serviceable, I directed them 
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to be taken to the cutler’s and put in 
order.” Fortunately for captain Birley, 


this matter was taken notice of by a paper 
certainly not very favourable to the yeo- 
manry corps. It was mentioned in the 
Manchester Observer of the 10th of July, 
five weeks before the meeting at Man- 
chester took place. The order to the 
yeomanry to hold themselves in readiness 
to assist the civil power, if necessary, was 
issued on the 13th July, so that the cir- 
cumstance of the swords being ordered 
to be sharpened was noticed in The Man- 
chester Observer three days before the 
_— cavalry knew that they were to 

€ put upon such a service. It was also 
urged, as matter of objection, that the 
Manchester yeomanry ought not to have 
been employed. He could assure the 
House that, as he was informed, this 
arose from pure accident. A corps of 
the Manchester yeomanry, the 15th 
hussars, and the Cheshire yeomanry, were 
stationed at one side of St. Peter’s-field, 
and a part of the Manchester yeomanry 
on the other. Orders were issued to 
bring some of the troops round to the 
point where the constables were station- 
ed, and the Manchester yeomanry being 
the first moved forward. The crowd 
was so great that doubts were express- 
ed whether the civil power could be 
effectually aided without some additional 
troops. The officer who commanded the 
yeomanry, seeing an open space leading 
to the hustings, near the line of con- 
stables, and fearing from the motion of 
the crowd, that it would be blocked up, 
pushed forward to occupy it. At this 
time there was no obstruction, and the 
soldiers advanced six abreast, until they 
got rather nearer the hustings. Here 
the line of constables was broken by the 
crowd, who, however, retired, and made 
way for the trumpeter, officer, and first 
part of the body. In a short time, how- 
ever, the crowd closed, and obliged the 
remainder of the troop to move forwards 
towards the hustings in single files, 
contrary to the wish of the commanding 
officer, but the reason why the yeomanry 
did so was to avoid riding over the 
people—Some followed the officer di- 
rectly up to the hustings, while others 
went round, by which means the cart 
was surrounded, and the warrant of the 
magistrates executed. At this period, 
considerable tumult prevailed, and a 
struggle ensued between the constables 
and those persons in the cart, who wish- 
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ed to save the caps of liberty, banners, 
&c. Some of those who resisted were 
taken into custody, and the soldiers cut 
with their sabres at the flag-staffs. In 
doing this, it was possible that some 
persons had been hurt, but not intention- 
ally. This was an answer to those who 
stated that the yeomanry cut right and 
left in their approach to the hustings. 
It had been lately the practice to post 
up in the windows of The Manchester 
Observer the names of the persons wound- 
ed, and also the names of those soldiers 
by whom wounds were said to have 
been inflicted. Among others, the name 
of captain Birley was frequently men- 
tioned. Now the fact was, that captain 
Birley had, according to his own state- 
ment, never taken his sword from his 
shoulder, unless to make way for two 
poor women who were oppressed by the 
crowd. If that gentleman had seen the 
soldiery commit. any of the acts so often 
talked of, he (lord Stanley) had no doubt 
that he would have exerted himself 
to puta stopto them. He understood 
from that gentleman that the real 
state of the case was, that a part of 
the yeomanry, when they had approached 
towards the hustings, were separated from 
the rest—that the individuals so separated 
from the rest were closed in on, and then 
assailed with stones and sticks, in conse- 
quence of which some of them faced 
round, in order to defend themselves. 
The situation in which these individuals 
were placed was perceived by the magis- 
trates, who, on seeing what was going for- 
ward, thought it their duty, without delay, 
to order colonel |'Estrange to move for- 
ward troops in support of them. On 
seeing this confusion about the hustings, 
and the perilous situation of the yeomanry 
and constables, the expression of the ma- 
gistrate, who ordered colonel )’Estrange 
to move forward, was, “ for God’s sake 
save the yeomanry!” They did save the 
yeomanry, and the crowd was in a very 
short time dispersed. But an hon. gen- 
tleman behind him had been misinformed, 
when he stated that there was no avenues 
for the escape of the crowd, but those 
occupied by the troops.—The great and 
leading street of Peter-street was open 
for them to disperse by, as no cavalry 
came that way. In addition to that, there 
were many minor streets open, though 
they were not all so broad as Peter-street, 
and at a good many corners, the mob, by 
closing up, created obstacles to getting 
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on. Such was the impression on his 
mind, with regard to the statement of 
that gentleman whom he had just men- 
tioned. With respect to the legality or 
illegality of the meeting, he could form 
no fixed opinion on that point, because 
he was not possessed of a sufficiency of 
facts to guide him. For that very reason 
it was that he wished for inquiry. With 
regard to what had been said by the no- 
ble lord opposite, the opinion of that 
noble lord was founded, no doubt, on 
facts known only to the government, and 
which could not be supposed to be known 
to himself, or those who were in the same 
situation with himself. He certainly felt 
a great anxiety to hear those statements 
on that subject, which they had been 
taught to expect. In the mean time he 
would say, he had that confidence in the 
magistrates, that, however hasty in some 
respects, and however injudicious in other 
respects, he might think them, he yet 
thought they would not have adopted such 
a course as was adopted, if they had not 
been convinced of its legality. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that he should 
prefer an inquiry in the courts of law, 
thinking, with many members of this 
House, that the courts of law were more 
proper in many respects, for it, than the 

ouse of Commons, partly, because the 
inquiry could only be carried on in the 
latter on parole evidence. But he con- 
fessed that he was in doubt whether it 
could be so carried on. It had been said, 
** Look at the case of Coventry; there 
the court of King’s-bench has directed 
the matter to be investigated.” It was 
thence inferred, that a similar proceeding 
would take place if the transactions at 
Manchester were brought before it. But 
at Coventry no lives had been lost, whilst 
at Manchester the result was unfortu- 
nately very different. If the court of 
King’s-bench should be of opinion that 
the matter would involve questions of 
felony, it would probably refuse to grant 
a criminal information. The judges of 
that court would refuse to take cognizance 
of it in that form of proceeding. The 
consequence might be, if the House relied 
on that particular course, that a subject 
admitted to be of great importance, not 
only to the unfortunate sufferers, but as 
it affected the constitution, would be 
passed over as completely sub silentio as 
it was in the address. Somewhere or 
other an inquiry ought to be made. 
From one end of the country to the other 


he saw only one opinion on the subject. 
There was hardly a part of the country 
where a portion of the people at least 
did not call out loudly for inquiry. He 
confessed that he thought the House were 
bound to show some deference to the 
public opinion. {He was compelled to 
declare his own private opinion that in- 
uiry was necessary, and that he thought 
the Pa ought at some time or other to 
enter on the subject. A great authority 
(Mr. Burke) had said, that even the 
imaginary grievances of the people ought 
to be inquired into. And if it turned out 
that the people were, on the occasion in 
question, exercising a constitutional right, 
he hoped the House would show that even 
the excellent character of the magistrates 
of Manchester should not screen them 
from the consequences of their acts. 
Mr. Philips bore —— to the high 
esteem in which captain Birley was held 
by all who knew him. He had universally 
the character of a most humane gen- 
tleman. 
Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
Manchester yeomanry fully participated 
in the feelings of the noble lord who had 
just sat down. They were also desirous 
of inquiry, because they were assured 
that its result would be to relieve them 
from that weight of calumny under which 
they had hitherto laboured. An inquiry 
conducted before the House would, how- 
ever, as he conceived, be contrary to 
every sound principle of judicature. He 
would not now go into any argument with 
respect to the nature of the meeting, or 
assign any reason why in his opinion the 
facts ought not to be inquired into by the 
House. He must say, however, that he 
was rather at a loss to conceive what 
statement of facts the noble lord who had 
= notice of a motion on the subject 
or Tuesday next, and an hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite, who had signified his 
intention ef arguing the legality of the 
late meeting at Manchester, were pre- 
pared to bring forward to satisfy the 
House of the necessity of such an in- 
uiry. But he rose now to congratulate 
the House that an individual, who repre- 
sented that great county where the pro- 
ceedings so often alluded to took place, 
and who was the son of the individual 
charged with the king’s commission in 
that county, and he was sure he only 
spoke the sentiments of admiration of that 
nobleman common to all who had the ho- 
nour to be acquainted with the manner in 
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which he discharged his official duties, 
when he said, that a brighter example 
could not be set than that of lord Derby 
—he rose, he said, to congratulate the 
House and the country that they had 
heard from the individual in the House 
most competent to give them information 
on the subject, who on this occasion 
had stript himself of all prejudices in 
the view of the public, not wishing to 
inflict any injustice on his majesty’s 
ministers (indeed he must say, that 
he had never given any other than the 
most constitutional opposition to them), 
a statement of the utmost consequence 
with respect to the transactions at Man- 
chester. Having voted for the proposition 
for inquiry, submitted the other night to 
the House, but which had not received 
their sanction, the noble lord had now 
come forward from a love of justice to 
discharge a debt, he would not say of 
gratitude, but a debt of justice to men 
who were suffering under unmerited ob- 
loquy. He did not wish to weaken the 
statement of the noble lord, but merely 
to allude briefly to what were the leading 
features of a transaction which had been 
represented in the light of a bloody mas- 
sacre. But if he knew the country right, 
it would now be filled with indignation 
against those who had represented the 
transaction in that light; and if his 
countrymen were apt, and in his opinion 
they were but too apt, to take a severe 
view of a transaction before they could 
be possessed of sufficient information re- 
Specting it, there was something at the 
same time in the breasts of Englishmen to 
make the tide turn rapidly in favour of 
those whom, on mistaken information, 
they had been led prematurely and wrong- 
fully to condemn. These yeomanry 
troops had been represented as charging 
an unarmed mob, and in the outset being 
guilty of the most unprovoked violence 
and cruelty. It now appeared, however, 
that they went up to the hustings by the 
only — by which they could get access, 
and in the manner least calculated to in- 
jure the people. They went up where 
they did, use they saw that the con- 
stables had so placed themselves as to 
leave an avenue for them to pass through ; 
and they went into the crowd at the mo- 
ment they did, because, when they arrived 
on the ground, they thought there was an 
opening for them. What was further the 
fact? When they arrived at that part of 
the ground, where an arrangement, it was 
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said, had been deliberately made to keep 
the enemy out, they had so much cool- 
ness and presence of mind as to go in 
single files to surround the hustings. It 
was also stated, that captain Birley, so 
far from acting in the manner he was 
stated to have acted in, had, on the con- 
trary, endeavoured to extricate women 
from the perilous position in which they 
were, a position in which women of this 
country had for the first time placed 
themselves. It appeared that captain 
Birley and the six yeomen immediately 
succeeding him were separated and cut 
off from their associates, and then attacked 
with stones. Then, and then, only had 
troops been ordered to support the per- 
sons who were thus endangered, by being 
cut off from the rest of the body. The 
noble lord had delivered the House and 
the country from all the delusion which 
had been so sedulously propagated on the 
subject; and had exonerated the magis- 
trates and yeomanry from the calumnies 
which had been so industriously circulated 
and also from another calumny, of the 
streets being closed against the. mob. 
Never was any thing so false. So far 
from this being thé case, the magistrates 
actually withdrew the cavalry from the 
opposite side of the square, that they 
might not be an obstacle to the dispersing. 
But it was in order to carry terror and 
intimidation into loyal breasts, and to 
leave them exposed to violence, that these 
calumnies were directed rather against 
the yeomanry than against the king’s 
troops. It had happened here as usual, 
that the supporting force was obliged to 
act with more activity than the force 
which was surrounded. Could there be 
amore striking illustration of this, than 
the magistrates saying, “ For God’s sake 
save the Yeomanry.” He saw them in 
the midst of the crowd, and in peril. He 
was sure the House were satisfied, and 
also that the public feeling would now be 
satisfied on this question. He did not 
think with the noble lord however that 
it was necessary the House should go into 
an inquiry on this question, in order to 
rescue the magistrates and yeomanry 
from the torrent of unfair prejudice by 
which they had been assailed. He was 
confident the debates in parliament on 
this subject, and above all the speech of 
the noble lord, had placed them in a 
situation which rendered this unnecessary. 
He trusted that the country would now 
see cause to give credit to those magis- 
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trates for what ought never to be denied 
to men in their situation, and presume 
them innocent till the contrary was proved. 
All he asked of his countrymen was, not 
to run them unfairly down, but to believe 
them innocent till something was esta- 
blished against them. The noble lord by 
his explanation not only satisfied the 
claims of justice, but had done a signal 
benefit to his country by removing the 
disgraceful and foul calumnies attempted 
to be thrown on persons who undertook 
an arduous duty for public advantage, 
without any reward or consideration for 
their services, for doing that which they 
could have had no earthly object for doing 
but the due administration of the law of 
the land. 

Lord Stanley expressed his thanks to 
the noble lord for the manner in which 
he had spoken of the services of his father, 
and what he had chosen to say of himself. 
The noble lord, however, seemed to labour 
under a little mistake. He appeared to 
represent him as vouching for the truth of 
the statements which he had made. As far 
as he had expressed his own opinion, he 
had no hesitation in saying he had that 
opinion of the magistrates, he did not 
‘believe they would act illegally ;—but 
when he particularly alluded to the con- 
duct of the yeomanry cavalry, he cer- 
tainly stated he spoke from information 
received from that very yeomanry cavalry 
themselves. He had stated, indeed, at 
the same time, that he thought so highly 
of captain Birley, he was convinced, in 
his own mind, that gentleman would make 
no statement which was not correctly 
true. At the same time, he wished the 
noble lord to understand, that he did not 
mean to identify himself with that indivie 
dual, as the narrator of the facts. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was perfectly 
aware the noble lord did not speak from 
his own knowledge, but from the evidence 
of others in whom he reposed confidence. 
He congratulated the House, however, 
on the opinion in this respect, the delibe- 
rate opinion of the individual who had 
had the best opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
who was not likely to have any bias on 
the subject. His majesty’s ministers also 
spoke upon information which they had 
received on respectable authority, and 
from credible witnesses. 

Mr. J. P. Grant agreed with the noble 
lord opposite, in hoping that the magis- 
trates of Manchester would be believed 
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innocent till their guilt was proved. But 
he was rather astonished at the inference 
attempted to be drawn by the noble lord 
opposite from what had fallen from his 
noble friend; for his noble friend had 
stated, that of his own knowledge he knew 
nothing. His noble friend had only re- 
peated the statements of the accused 
parties; and therefore, as in all other 
cases where there were conflicting state- 
ments, they were bound to enter on an 
inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth. He should not hold himself 
pledged to any opinion now, but reserve 
himself till the time came for deciding on 
this subject, when he should give that 
vote, which, in his conscience, he should 
consider himself bound to give. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the statement 
did not rest on the authority of the noble 
lord, however high, but was confirmed by 
the authority of an hon. member con- 
nected with that quarter. 

Mr. Bennet said, three testimonies had 
been given in favour of the character of 
captain Birley—his character had not 
been called in question. He did not be- 
lieve it had ever been called in question 
in Manchester, and he was certain it had 
never been called in question in that 
House; and he should wish to know, 
therefore, whether any gentleman could 
say he had heard it questioned. He 
wished to make another observation. The 
statement of his noble friend rested en- 
tirely on the statement of captain Birley 
himself. It might be true, and it might 
not be true. Other statements had been 
made by a number of individuals on oath, 
on the coroner’s inquest, of a nature al- 
together contrary to it. These statements 
might be true, or they might be false. 
They were therefore called on to inquire 
which of these statements were true, the 
statements of the magistrates and yeo- 
manry, or the statements directly con- 
tradictory of them on oath. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the noble 
lord had expressed his confident belief in 
the veracity of the statement of captain 
Birley, and had borne testimony to his 
general disposition to humanity. That 
character was confirmed by an hon. gen- 
tleman from Manchester, whom he did 
not now see in his place. These were the 
attestations of persons competent to judge 
what authority any statement from him 
was entitled to, and his credit was there- 
fore supported by the noble lord and the 
hon. gentleman whom he had alluded to. 
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Till something to the contrary, therefore, 
was produced against him, he must take 
the statement of the noble lord and hon. 
gentleman as a primé facie case in favour 
of that gentleman and of the magistrates. 
The yeomanry it appeared went through 
the opening which at first led from the 
house to the meeting ; but, by the altera- 
tion caused by the persons round the 
hustings, who removed the waggon toa 
distance from where it originally stood, 
and who placed a cordon of not less than 
15 feet of persons, known to be selected 
from the most determined part of the 
meeting, the troops with the civil power 
were not able to approach close to the 
hustings. lt was to be considered that 
the magistrates had behind them the 
loyal population of that great town; and 
with all these loyal people (and when the 
people were talked of it was too much 
the fashion to include only under that 
description — disturbers of the peace) 
more in number, perhaps, than that of 
the people assembled at the meeting, the 
magistrates were called on to execute the 
powers of the law to rescue them from 
the perilous situation in which they were 
placed. It was well known at the mo- 
ment the fury of the loyal people was so 
great against the mob, that the moment 
it was dispersed, had it not been for the 
intervention of the magistrates it would 
have been impossible to save many indi- 
viduals from the resentment of those who 
felt themselves rescued from their outrages. 

Mr. Baring said, he should not have 
spoken had it not been for what had oc- 
curred within the last half hour. If any 
thing could show the necessity of an in- 
quiry, and the duty of that House to in- 
stitute it, it was the course just adopted 
on the other side. The noble lord had 
declared that his noble friend had 
brought forward such information as 
ought to satisfy the country. And what 
had his noble friend stated? He had 
stated to the House information derived 
by him from the very persons who were 
implicated in these transactions. He was 
ready to believe the magistrates and 
yeomanry might be able to justify them- 
selves; but he would ask the House whe- 
ther that description of evidence which 
they had just heard would satisfy any part 
of the country. It was too much to hear 
such a supposition trumpeted forth by the 
noble lord. When his majesty’s ministers 
knew that. in all parts of the country so 
many meetings had taken place on this 
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subject, all loudly demanding inquiry, he 
was astonished they should think such a 
statement from such a source, would 
prove There was hardly 
a person whom he had seen, who did 
not think inquiry was necessary. This 
was the opinion of many persons who 
never attended public meetings, and ‘it 
was not fair to infer that those only who 
attended public meetings were in favour 
of inquiry—for, from what he knew, he 
would say there were still more who had 
not attended public meetings, than of 
those who had attended public meet- 
ings, who thought inquiry necessary. The 
hon. member for Yorkshire for instance, 
with his friends, the loyal declarators of 
that county had in fact admitted as much. 
This was itself an admission of the neces- 
sity of inquiry. If any thing proved 
more than another the necessity of inquiry, 
it was what had followed his noble friend’s 
statement. He had not heard a single 
person who had expressed an opinion that 
the magistrates were to blame. But what 
had the right hon. gentleman who just sat 
down said? Why, that after the de- 
claration of his noble friend there. was 
a prima facie case, unless there could 
be shown something to the contrary, 
which proved the innocence of the magis- 
trates. What was wanted was an opportu- 
nity to show these facts to the country. 
If the House did not enter into this in- 
quiry, could the country remain quiet ? 
In denying inquiry, his majesty’s minis- 
ters were not only guilty of a great want 
of feeling towards the meres | at large, 
but of injustice to the parties themselves, 
in holding them — an invidious light 
to the country.—He trusted the magis- 
trates and yeomanry would be able to 
clear themselves from the charge of 
cruelty, but that was a reason why thein- 
quiry should be gone into. However 
they might clear themselves of cruelty, he 
did not think they would be able to clear 
themselves of the imputation of gross neg- 
lect.—One thing was admitted on all sides 
—it was admitted that the magistrates 
were aware the day before that it was an 
illegal meeting. At all events when they 
saw the fellows coming in the manner they 
did, they could have no doubt that it was 
an illegal meeting. But though they saw 
them so coming in, what did they do? 
They waited till 50 or 60,000 persons 
were assembled together to make the case 
more: difficult. Thus from their own 
statements there was a great want of pru- 
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dence on the part of the magistrates. Sup- 
posing the magistrates and yeomanry how- 
ever could acquit themselves of the severe 
charges against them, the noble lord was 
guilty of great injustice towards them, in 
holding them up to the country in so in- 
vidious a light. If it had not been for 
what fell from the noble lord he should 
not have troubled the House on this oc- 
casion, He was one of those who were 
convinced the present state of things must 
somehow or other be got rid of. He 
meant the state of things in the manufac- 
turing districts—The manufacturers of 
those districts were a body of individuals 
on whom a great part of the prosperity of 
the country depended. All the manu- 
facturers were in a state of derangement 
while this disposition prevailed. It was 
impossible that rich capitalists would re- 
main in a country exposed to tumultuary 
meetings. Great numbers of manufac- 
turers had been brought here from other 
countries, some from civil and some from 
wongiene persecution. But no persecution 
could be so fatal as a mob persecution. 
Every other persecution there was some 
means of softening, but this was unrelent- 
ing and implacable. Despotism itself was 
not so bad. Every man at all conversant 
with business must know that if this state 
of things lasted another twelve months it 
would be attended with the destruction of 
the manufactures of that part of the coun- 
try, and would reduce to utter misery 
that part of the people of this country. 
He did not pretend to say what means 
would be successful for putting it down. 
Whether strong means or means of con- 
ciliation—but this he would say, that if 
such a state of things continued the manu- 
facturers could not possibly go on. He 
really could not conceive what interest 
could be served by preventing the inquiry 
proposed from being carried on in that 
House. Every person possessed of ca- 
pital was very much interested in the in- 

uiry. He had only one more observa- 
tion to make. He should say an inquiry 
ought to take place, not so much an in- 
quiry for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther the magistrates and yeomanry were 
guilty or not guilty, as an inquiry on general 
principles, to let us see whether there had 
been any interference of government with 
the ordinary administration of justice— 
whether there had been any interference 
with the coroner, the magistrates or lord 
lieutenants, for the purpose of preventing 


the ordinary course of justice. On we 
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subject there was a prima facie evidence 
of some interference. He did not 
allude to the bills thrown out by the 
grand jury—whether the grand jury 
were right or wrong in throwing out these 
bills, this was in the ordinary course of 
the administration of justice. But when 
he saw one set of magistrates refuse 
to listen to the applications made to them 
in the ordinary form, because they were 
themselves concerned in the transactions 
complained of; and another set of magis- 
trates refuse to interfere, because their 
neighbours were concerned—when he saw 
theapprobation of his majesty’s government 
given, at a time whenit was impossible the 
could be acquainted with the case of whic 
they approved—and what was most ex- 
traordinary, and what in his opinion too 
little stress had been laid on—when he saw 
the inquest of the coroner at Oldham 
stopped for six weeks, he could not help 
saying that this was a prima facie case, 
that the ordinary course of justice was 
not going on—this was a state of things 
which had never existed before. It had 
been said that an inquiry was prejudging 
men who might afterwards be put on their 
trial. He said that this was not the sort 
of investigation, which he wanted, but 
that higher and far more important 
investigation, to ascertain whether the 
wheels of government were going on in 
the ordinary way. These were the rea- 
sons on which he grounded the vote he 
had given, and which would have induced 
him to oppose any address which after the 
extraordinary circumstances which had 
occurred, should not contain a pledge to 
inquire into them, 

ord Compton said, that the reasons 
which induced him to support the address 
were these:—Though it might happer 
that the House should vote in favour of 
inquiry, yet a majority might vote against 
any of the three modes of inquiry which 


were open tothem. The first mode of 


inquiry was by an examination of wit- 
nesses at the bar. This mode of inquiry 
was open to many inconveniences, and 
they had been well exposed by the hon. 
member for Yorkshire. The second mode 
was by a committee up stairs; but in the 
present state of feeling in the country it 
would be difficult to make a selection of 
members which would satisfy those whom 
it was proposed to conciliate. The third 
mode was to order the Crown lawyers to 
prosecute the magistrates, &c. in a court 
of law. But he could not consent, nor 
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would the House consent, to act as the 
accuser of persons who were in its opinion 
not only guiltless, but meritorious. A 
great deal had been said of the thanks 
given by the ministers to the magistrates, 
Sesasien it was alleged that time had not 
been taken to inquire into the circum- 
stances. But the magistrates were public 
functionaries, and surely, when they said 
that under such and such circumstances 
they had acted so and so, his majesty’s 
ministers were bound to receive ,their state- 
ment as true, until it was proved tobe false. 
Ifthe statement of the magistrates had been 
found to be false, so far from being bound 
by their declaration, the ministers would 
have been justified in proceeding against 
them with the greater severity. The hon. 
member for Shrewsbury had said, that 
captain Birley’s character had not been 
attacked in or out of the House. As to 
the House, the statement was correct, but 
in Manchester captain Birley’s character 
was attacked in the most mischievous 
manner by a placard in a shop window. 
As to the dismissal of lord Fitzwilliam, he 
believed that nobleman to be as honour- 
able a man, and as loyal a subject, as ever 
existed; but he thought, that if it was 
only that he differed from the ministers, 
not only in the mode of quelling the dis- 
turbances in his district, but even as to 
the nature of those disturbances—this 
alone would have been a sufficient reason 
for his removal. Besides this, the lord 
lieutenant was not merely the servant of 
the Crown, but of the ministers, and 
though lord Fitzwilliam would have been 
called upon by duty (entertaining such 
sentiments as he did), to demand an 
audience from the Prince Regent, to lay 
before him his opinion as to the conduct 
of the ministers; yet he was not justified 
in attending a meeting, to throw blame 
on the ministers for their conduct in 
the very department in which he had to 
obey their commands. But he followed 
the dictates of his conscience, and there 
was no disgrace in his dismissal. It was 
not more a disgrace for lord F. to differ 
from the ministers, than for the ministers 
to differ from him. As to parliamentary 
reform, before he (lord Compton) con- 
sented to enter into the consideration of 
that subject, he must be satisfied of two 
things; first, that the alteration of the con- 
stitution of parliament would be in a bene- 
ficial direction ; and, second, that it would 
not go farther than he wished. What 

eared to him an almost insuperable 
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objection to an attempt to reform the 
House, was, that if any interest was 
already too strong in it, the result of the 
change in its constitution by the same 
body, would be to make that interest 
stronger. He was extremely surprised at 
the language held by one hon. mem- 
ber, who seemed to consider that the 
Manchester magistrates had shown an un- 
becoming eagerness for shedding human 
blood. For his part, he thought they had 
proved themselves anxious to avoid 
shedding blood, and that they had, by 
their judicious measures, saved perhaps 
the town of Manchester—saved the lives 
of a large portion of the multitude that 
had been dispersed, and vindicated the 
of the laws. 

rt. Hume thought some of the remarks 
which had been made were founded on a 
misrepresentation of what had fallen from 
him, which misrepresentation, however, 
he had not seen. 

Mr. Valentine Blake said:—I beg to 
assure the House, that, after the ample 
discussion which this subject has received, 
I shall feel it to be my duty to say but a 
very few words. 1 am not vain enough to 
imagine, that it can be in my power to 
alter the opinion of any hon. member, 
whose view of this subject is different from 
my own; but when I consider the vast 
importance of the question before the 
House, its consequence not only with re- 
gard to the rights of the people, but also 
to the rights, independence, and character 
of the parliament, and even the very ex- 
istence of the constitution, and when, to 
my very great amazement, I find a course 
jr A by the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side, equally new, unnecessary, and 
pernicious, supported by arguments futile 
and dangerous too, no consciousness of 
my own inability to do the subject that 
justice which it has received from others, 
shall deter me from recording my senti- 
ments in justification to my constituents 
of the vote which I have given, in the 
discharge of the most solemn oe which 
I may ever be called upon to perform to- 
wards them. In the first place, I think 
it right to observe upon a part of what fell 
last night from an hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. That hon. and learned gentleman. 
recommended conciliation and clemency ; 
and I admit the principle, as I am sure 
every man does who votes on this side of 
the House, if applied at the proper sea- 
son. But it is not when sedition and 
=? and avowed treason go hand 
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in hand with such alarming strides, that 
I would have recourse to measures which 
would be misrepresented by the disaf- 
fected, and called weakness. I would, in 
such circumstances, put on a firm resolu- 
tion to suppress open rebellion, even if it 
went to that (as I sincerely hope it will 
not), and after having done so, I would 
then turn round and put on that air of 
clemency and conciliation so recom- 
mended by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. In taking this course I do not think 
that I could be charged with inconsis- 
tency; and therefore the imputation upon 
this identical point with respect to the in- 
consistency of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, whose speech brought con- 
viction to every unprejudiced mind, and 
whose life has been one uniform instance 
of political consistency and sacrifice ap- 
pears to me to be wholly unfounded. The 
hon. baronet was not more happy than 
the hon. and learned gentleman in his 
attack upon the same quarter, and the 
ridicule which he attempted to throw upon 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman must revert upon himself; for, 
surely, the hon. baronet cannot be so ig- 
norant as not to know that the civil force 
of a parish or a district is not vested in 
the parish constables only, but in the ma- 
gistracy of the county, with powers ample 
enough to warrant them in putting down 
a meeting so numerous as must be 
dangerous to the public peace, and the 
more especially so, when the temper and 
spirit of the persons who compose that 
meeting have been previously manifested 
by a training to military exercise, for the 
purpose, avowedly, of revolution. How 
such a meeting can be termed legal is 
astonishing, and only shows how far pre- 
judice and party will cloud the best mind 
and the honestest judgment. The hon. 
and learned gentleman, who spoke this 
night on the other side, rose, as he said, 
for the particular purpose of ‘giving a 
legal opinion in favour of the meeting; 
and having listened to him with anxiety, 
I never was more astonished than when 
that hon. and learned gentleman sat down, 
forgetting the express purpose for which 
he rose. I am perfectly sure that if a 
client went to that hon. and learned gen- 
tleman in his professional capacity, he 
would never think of giving his opinion 
without his reasons, because such an opi- 
nion would be looked upon as nothing; 
and from this it is fair to infer, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman has no reason 
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to give. Another hon. and learned gen. 
tleman, who just sat down, gave a like opi- 
nion, and threw the weight of his authority 
intoa scale opposed to that of theright hon, 
and Jearned gentleman, whose opinion, not 
only as to the illegality of the Manchester 
meeting, but of other meetings, was au- 
thenticated by the speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who spoke on the first 
night’s debate from the floor, and who 
used the fact as a means of accusation 
against the law officers of the Crown, for 
not having prosecuted the offenders. But 
who, I will ask, ever heard of a prosecu- 
tion against a multitude? That hon. and 
learned gentleman declaged that he would, 
out of respect for the right hon. and 
learned gentleman who preceded him, 
consume a reasonable time in his reply, 
but although the time which he did con- 
sume was certainly very unreasonable, 
considering the matter of his speech, he 
did not consume one particle of the sound 
reasoning and unanswerable argument of 
the right hon. and learned gentleman. 
The hon. and learned gentleman by 
along course of extensive employment, 
has raised himself in the estimation of 
every man (and in none more than in 
mine) to the head of his profession; but 
I hope it will not be deemed improper of 
me to say, that he ought as much as pos- 
sible to refrain from legal device as a le- 
gislator. It must have happened to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that when 
he was concerned on the wrong side, 
and found himself unable to meet the facts 
and the arguments of his adversary, as in 
the present instance, he found it for the 
benefit of his client to make a hash of 
those facts, and so to mix them up as to 
make them unintelligible, and thus to 
mislead the jury; but, surely, that course 
which would be advisable and proper for 
him to take as a pleader, ought to be re- 
pudiated by him as a judge; yet the con+ 
trary has taken place. Besides which, the 
hon. and learned gentleman had the can- 
dor to impute special pleading to a speech, 
which can only be justly appreciated, 
when its effects are considered after the 
display of talent and legal knowledge and 
eloquence to which it was areply. The 
hon. and learned gentleman, 1 am asto- 
nished to say, also thought that it was ne- 
cessary at this time of day, to go about to 
prove that the right of the subject to pe- 
tition was a right which could not be 
taken away without annihilation of the 
constitution—but this was an extraordis 
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narily unnecessary course. Who ig it 
that does not admit the right? Yet if it 
was disputed, the record to which the 
hon. and learned gentleman adverted 
would have been but poor authority, when 
the circumstances of the times which it 
referred to are considered, especially 
when it is known that then in reality the 
king disputed the right, and went to such 
lengths as to induce the hon. members of 
that day tv go to the House armed, pre- 
pared to fight, and not to deliberdte. 
This right is not, nor ever shall be, with 
my aid, disputed, but I look upon an 
abuse of the right as most dangerous, 
even to its own existence, and therefore 
I will resist it. The liberty of the press 
is a valuable right ; but what does a libel 
consist of but in an abuse of that liberty. 
The right to petition is also a most valua- 
ble right ; but is a flagitious and flagrant 
abuse of it to be tolerated to an extent 
which would, by its explosion, produce 
revolution, with all its attendant horrors, 
as lately exemplified in France? while 
the guilty libeller is punished for a crime 
certainly much less dangerous, because 
less rapid in its effect. have but one 
word more to offer; hon. gentlemen on 
the other side have often thrown out 
against us who support the’ government, 
charges of the most abominable corrup- 
tion ; but it is time to retaliate, and I will 
not shrink from the undertaking; indi- 
vidually, I confess, I respect and admire 
those hon. gentlemen denominated the 
Whigs of this day, but as a party I must 
point at the fallen image which they have 
so long worshipped. In the infancy of 
that party perhaps I would have admired 
its principles; in its growth I would have 
feared them; in its manhood I opposed 
them; and now, in the hour of its final 
dissolution, I despise them. Power, 
power, power (no matter by what means 
acquired) was their constant object; 
blinded by this passion, and goaded on by 
continual disappointment, they have at 
length delivered themselves over (with- 
out intending it)’ to the projects of dis- 
affection and treason. It is in vain that 
they have laboured and tortured this fair 
inference, in order to separate themselves 
from their new allies; the impression has 
gone abroad, and will never be effaced. 
The substantial principles of this party 
have long since vanished ; even the name, 
to which they would still fondly cling, is 
gone, and nothing remains to them but 
political distrust, insignificance, and ruin. 
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The report was then agreed to; and 
the Address was ordered to be printed by 
the whole House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, November 29. 


MispeMEANors Bitu.] The Lord 
Chancellor rose to introduce a bill. He 
begged leave to assure their lordships, that 
it did not arise out of the circumstances 
of the times. It was well known that it 
had been his intention to introduce this 
bill, whether the circumstances which at 
present called for their consideration had 
occurred or not. He then proceeded to 
describe the object of the bill. He 
stated, that it was the practice of the 
courts to allow defendants, in cases of in- 
formation or indictments to imparle 
or traverse. The effect cf which 
was, to gain time till the next term 
or sessions. The effect of this practice 
had been, in several instances, that the 
trials of individuals against whom infor- 
mations had been filed, or indictments 
found, had been so delayed that the pro- 
secution failed to answer any of the pur- 
poses for which it was commenced. His 
object, therefore, in the present bill, was, 
to take away the right of imparling or 
traversing, by compelling the parties to 
plead in the term or at the sessions in 
which the information should be filed or 
the indictment found, unless, upon any 
special grounds urged, the court should 
think proper to allow the parties to im- 
parle or traverse. ‘This would prevent 
those unnecessary delays to which he had 
already adverted, without in any way in- 
terfering with substantial justice. His 
lordship~presented the bill, which was read 
a first time. 

Lord Holland wished to understand 
distinctly the object of the bill. He had 
not caught sufficiently the expressions of 
the noble and learned lord to understand 
whether the bill was intended equally to 
apply to imparling and traversing, to pre- 
vent both, or in what particular way it 
was in that respect to operate. He 
wished, therefore, for further information 
upon those points. There was another 
— also respecting which he wished to 

now whether any provision was intro- 
duced into the bill—he alluded to infor- 
mations filed ex officio by the attorney- 
general. He wished to know whether 
there was any provision by which that 
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officer, in case of his not proceeding after 
a certain time upon an information, might 
be compelled either to go on or to enter 
a nolle prosequi? He wished likewise to 
be informed, whether any provision was 
introduced into the bill for the purpose 
of enabling the court to grant a copy of 
an information or indictment to the de- 
fendant, at the public expense? As, ac- 
cording to what had been stated by the 
noble and learned lord, the defendant was 
to be hurried on to his trial much more 
rapidly than at present, it seemed more 
than ever necessary that some provision 
should be made, by means of which he 
should be enabled to know the precise 
nature of the charge against him. If 
this were not the case, the bill would ap- 
pear to do every thing for the prosecution 
and nothing for the defendant. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that what 
was called ee in civil actions, was 
more generally known by the name of 
traversing in cases of prosecution for 
misdemeanor, and it was the right arising 
out of this practice, which it was the ob- 
ject of the bill to take away, except in 
those cases where, from special circum- 
stances, the court, either of king’s-bench 
or at the sessions, should deem it ad- 
visable to allow the party the benefit of 
traversing. Respecting ex officio infor- 
mations, there was no provision in the bill, 
but it would be, of course, competent to 
any noble lord, in the progress of the bill, 
to move any clause he might think requi- 
site. Neither was there any provision in 
the bill with regard to the granting of 
copies of informations or indictments to 
defendants at the public expense. Every 
court, however, would of course feel it to 
be a duty that a defendant (who must of 
course, know the general nature of the 
charge against him) should be made ac- 
quainted with the precise nature of the 
charges against him contained in any in- 
formation or indictment on which he was 
to be tried. 

The bill was ordered to be printed. 


BLAsPHEMOUS LiIBELS—=SEIZURE OF 
ArMS—TRAINING Prevention BILLs.] 
Lord Sidmouth rose to call the attention 
of their lordships to the measures which 
the ministers of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent thought it necessary to 
propose in the present situation of the 
country. He trusted that their lordships 
would find those measures to be such as 
would suit the necessity of the case, with- 
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out going beyond it; and to combine a 
due regard to the right of the subject, 
with that consideration which was due to 
the safety of the state. It was unneces- 
sary for him to go into any detail of the 
danger in which the country was placed ; 
that was admitted: it was known, that a 
conspiracy existed for the subversion of 
the constitution and of the rights of pro- 
perty; and that it was intended to sub- 
vert the fabric of the constitution in 
church and state. Among the means 
adopted for the accomplishment of this 
end, it was with grief he had to state, 
that the press was one of the principal. 
It had greatly contributed to produce the 
danger against which their lordships had 
to guard. It was a subject of most me- 
lancholy regret that the free press, which 
had hitherto been the glory of this coun- 
try, and had contributed so much to its 
greatness from a shield and guard of li- 
berty, should become an instrument of 
its destruction. Yet this was what their 
lordships had witnessed. That act 
which was calculated to instruct and con- 
sole, was perverted to rob mankind of all 
hope of future happiness; because it was 
supposed, that when the people of this 
country were deprived of all the consola- 
tions of religion, they would be the better 
prepared to throw off their allegiance, 
and lose their accustomed respect for the 
laws and the constitution. 

He should now state to their lordships, 
as accurately as possible, the nature of 
the measures which were at the present 
crisis thought necessary to meet the 
enormous evil he had described. It was 
the great character of a free press that 
its productions were not interfered with 
before publication; but that when the 
publication took place, if it should be con- 
sidered to be injurious to morals, to re- 
ligion, or to the good order of society, 
it then became liable to prosecution, In 
the bill which he was about to describe to 
their lordships, as one of those to be sub- 
mitted to their consideration, this great 
—— on which the free press was 
‘ounded, was not invaded. It had been, 
indeed, in consideration, but for a mo- 
ment — whether some step ought not 
to be taken preliminary to publication ; 
but that idea was immediately discarded, 
as inconsistent with the principle to which 
he had referred. The bill he had first to 
propose to their lordships, had not in view 
to visit offenders with increased punish- 
ment in the first instance; but, in case of 


co 
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the repetition of any seditious or blas- 
phemous libel, it was thought advisable 
that an additional punishment should be 
inflicted. It was therefore proposed, that 
any person, having been tried, convicted, 
and punished for a seditious or blas- 
phemous libel, should, on conviction of 
a second offence, be liable, at the discre- 
tion of the court, to the punishment of 
fine, imprisonment, banishment, or trans- 
portation. It was also proposed that, in 
such cases of second conviction, a power 
should be given to seize the copies of the 
libel in the possession of the publisher : 
the copies so seized to be preserved until 
it should be seen whether an arrest of 
judgment was moved, and then to be re- 
turned to the publisher, if the judgment 
of the court should be in his favour. 
These were the chief provisions of a bill 
which he should have the honour to sub- 
mit to their lordships ; but he might here 
be permitted to advert to what was in- 
tended to be proposed in another place, 
in order that a distinct view might be ob- 
tained of the whole of the measures 
which his majesty’s ministers thought it 
their duty to recommend, The principle 
of the bill which he had next to explain, 
he must acknowledge, was not similar to 
that which he had just described. It was 
intended to gaa that all publications, 
consisting of less than a given number of 
sheets, should be subject to a duty equal 
to that paid by newspapers. This might, 
pethaps, be said to be breaking in, in 
some degree, on the principle laid down 
in introducing the previous bill to the 
knowledge of the House. It would be 
for their lordships, however, to consider 
the necessity of the occasion, and to say, 
whether this degree of infringement of the 
principle was not indispensable, in order 
to check the progress of blasphemy and 


sedition. Another provision of this bill 
would be, that persons putting forth a 
publication of the kind to which he had 


adverted should be required to enter into 
recognizances, or give security of their 
ability to pay any penalty which might be 
inflicted on them. A great feature in the 
evil which their lordships were called upon 
to correct, arose from the assemblages of 
great bodies of people. Those assemblages 
were influenced by seditious publications 
and itinerant demagogues, who availed 
themselves but too successfully of the 
present state of the laws, in order to bring 

eat bodies of people together from dif- | 
erent parts of the country. As the law 


country by large 
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now stood, any individual might issue his. 
mandate to bring together all the idle and 
curious part of the population of the 
country at any time, or in “~ yom he 
pleased. The persons who had called 
these meetings considered themselves em- 
powered (whether legally or not was not 
at present the question) to attend them 
with martial music, flags, and banners, all 
of which ensigns, independently of that 
flagitious standard displayed at Man- 
chester, and which was so indicative of 
the designs of those who bore it, were of 
a nature calculated to produce disorder and 
alarm. He should now state to their 
lordships, what were the provisions of the 
bill by which it was proposed to obviate 
the danger arising from such tumultuous 
and seditious meetings. In the first place, 
he could assure them, that it was not in- 
tended to interfere with the right of the 
subject to petition the Prince Regent or 
parliament, or to meet for the discussion 
of any grievance under which the people 
might conceive that they were labouring ; 
but it would be seen, by reference to the 
bills on the table, that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the agitation, alarm, and 
disorder which at present prevailed in the 
country, was, in addition to the licentious- 
ness of the press, the assembling of great 
bodies of people to hear the harangues of 
itinerant orators. Nothing would be in- 
troduced into the bill that would tend to 
pe ay or interrupt meetings regularly 
called by a sheriff, boroughreeve, or other 
magistrate ; but it would be proposed to 
enact, that if any parties should be de- 
sirous of meeting for the consideration of 
subjects connected with the church or 
state, their intention should be notified by 
arequisition, signed by seven householders, 
and that it should be illegal for any per- 
son not usually inhabiting the place for 
which such meeting was called to attend 
it. In another provision, it was proposed 
to give to the magistrates the power, with 
some limitations, of appointing the place 
and time of the meeting. 

These, according to the best of his re- 
collection, were the leading provisions of 
the bill relative to public meetings, which, 
with the preceding bill, would be in- 
troduced in another place. He had now 
to call their lordships attention to another 
measure which he should have to submit 
to their consideration. It appeared, from 
the correspondence now before pgrlia- 
ment, that the persons who agitated the 
assemblages, emboldened 
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by their numbers, had contemplated 
means for attaining their ends, very dif- 
ferent from their ostensible purpose of 
petitioning, and that they were prepared 
to proceed to accomplish their illegal ob- 
ject by force of arms. The preparation 
for this object had been carried on to a 
most formidable extent; and yet he had 
been told, that, in consequence of the 
present state of the law, unless the cri- 
minal intent should be proved, or a breach 
of the peace take place, meetings of mi- 
litary training could not be visited with 
any penalty. Full proof of the extensive 
drilling and military exercise which pre- 
vailed in Lancashire was afforded by the 
numerous depositions in the papers on the 
table. It might, it was true, be urged, 
that very few names appeared to these 
depositions; in many instances only the 
initials were printed, and sometimes the 
names of individuals were left blank. The 
reason of this was, that many of the per- 
sons who had been examined did not 
choose that their names should be made 
public: the apprehension of danger from 
such disclosure was great, and was suf- 
ficient to account for the suppression of 
the names; but-for the authenticity of the 
depositions their lordships knew the ma- 
gistrates were responsible. In all cases, 
the names of the magistrates were given, 
though the names of the individuals who 
gave the information might remain un- 
known. His lordship referred to the evi- 
dence of one person for what took place 
on the day previous to the Manchester 
meeting, and the deposition of that per- 
son was signed with his name. It was 
known that there was to be a meeting in 
the neighbourhood on the 15th of August, 
for training, and that that assemblage was 
to be the last previous to the Manchester 
meeting. Their lordship’s upon reference 
to the papers, would see the account 
which was given of the conduct of the 
persons who assembled for military exer- 
cise at White-moss. The witness, after 
describing what he saw, stated, that he 
and his companions had been pursued by 
part of the persons assembled, and, when 
overtaken, received very severe treatment. 
In consideration of this state of things, 
it was proposed to prohibit military 
training, except under the authority of a 
magistrate or lord-lieutenant of the 
county. Their lordships were also aware 
of the terror which prevailed in conse- 
uence of the knowledge that the disaf- 
ected were in the possession of arms. 
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Papers on the table left no doubt of the 
danger which was to be apprehended from 
this source. It had, therefore, he regretted 
to state, been deemed indispensably ne- 
cessary to give to magistrates in the dis- 
turbed districts, on evidence which might 
afford a well grounded suspicion of arms 
being collected for the purpose of being 
illegally employed, the power of search- 
ing for and seizing them. It was also 
proposed to give the power of appre- 
hending persons carrying arms for such 
purpose, and of seizing the same, and of 
detaining the individual on whom arms 
might be so found; the right of appeal 
to the quarter sessions being, however, al- 
lowed to the person so apprehended and 
detained. 

These were, in outline, the whole of 
the measures relative to the state of the 
country, which ministers thought it their 
duty at the present moment to submit to 
parliament. He had abstained from many 
details which appeared more suitable to 
subsequent stages of the bills. He was 
impressed with the hope, that, improved 
by the assistance of their lordships and 
the other house of parliament, they would 
be found’suitable to the momentous occa- 
sion which required their introduction. 


| Conciliation had been recommended, and 


it was with the most ardent wish of his 
majesty’s ministers to resort to measures 
which were truly conciliatory ; but they 
would not consent to compromise the 
safety of the state. Any mode which 
should be proposed for relieving the dis- 
tress of the country would always receive 
their thanks and attention; for that was 
the great object which ought to be kept 
in view. If such proposition should pre- 
sent itself to the mind of any noble lord 
opposite, it would be gladly received by 
himself and his colleagues. But, to hold 
out a disposition to blend conciliation 
with concession, was a course to which 
he could not agree ; for it was one fraught 
with danger; but what, he would ask 
their lordships, had they to concede. 
Did they not possess the constitution 
they had received from their ancestors? 
And was it not their duty firmly to main- 
tain it? That constitution was now in 
greater danger than it ever had been at 
any time, since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick to the throne, and 
he therefore called upon their lordships to 
rally round it. He called upon the noble 
lords opposite to give their aid, to assist 
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threatened the subversion of the consti- 
tution and every thing valuable in the ex- 
isting order of society. Whatever dif- 
ferences they might have, let them in 
the mean time go hand in hand in this 
great object, and not only endeavour to 
avert the danger of the present moment, but, 
asfar as possible to, secure the constitution 
against future attacks. Heassuredthenoble 
lord that his great object was, that the 
government should be administered ac- 
cording to the constitution; that the 
country should never be placed under a 
military government, but should always 
enjoy the gevernment of the laws. He 
proposed that the bills he had prepared 
should now be read a first time. On 
Thursday he would move the second 
reading, and in the mean time they 
would be printed. 

Earl Grey said, he should object to so 
early a day as Thursday being fixed upon 
for the second reading of these bills, The 
noble secretary had, indeed, prefaced the 
proposition of his new measures with a 
statement which contained the grounds on 
which he meant to support them ; and, by 
the connected view which he gave of the 
whole system, had enabled the House to 
understand the extent of the demandsto be 
made upon it; yet their lordships would 
necessarily expect more information than 
had yet been given, before they proceed- 
ed to legislate, and would require that the 
introduction of each bill should be accom- 
panied with a clear exposition of the rea- 
sons which rendered it necessary, or jus- 
tified its enactment. On that day the 
House was summoned to the discussion of 
the bill brought in by the noble and 
learned lord on the wool-sack, which 
contemplated, as was rightly stated by the 
noble and learned lord, a most important 
alteration in the existing law of the land, 
an alteration which could not be allowed 
to take place without the fullest investiga- 
tion, and the evidence of its necessity. 
With the prospect of this discussion on 
the second reading of the noble and learn- 
ed lord’s bill, their lordships would not, 
he was convinced, consent to appoint the 
second reading of three other important 
bills on the same day. ‘The noble secre- 
tary had called upon their lordships to 
support his proposed measures, from a 
consideration of the dangers by which they 
were surrounded ; and if he could be pre- 
vailed upon to think that the bills now 
before the House cou!d meet and repress 
the evils described, he would be the first 
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to obey the call, and lend them his cor- 
dial support. But, viewing as he did their 
character in a different light from the 
noble secretary ; an a different con- 
ception of the danger, looking upon it as 
arising from causes and requiring remedies 
which were little attended to, if not en+ 
tirely overlooked by his majesty’s govern- 
ment; and believing that the system of 
force, coercion, and terror, which was 
now attempted to be established in this 
once free and happy country, was calcu- 
lated rather to irritate and inflame the 
discontents that existed, than to allay or 
repress them; to increase the danger ra- 
ther than to diminish it; and to confirm 
rather than to remove that settled distrust 
and want of confidence between the people 
and legislature, which, he was sorry to say, 
the proceedings of parliament were calcu- 
lated to spread throughout the land !— 
thinking and believing in this manner, he 
would declare, that instead of promising 
his concurrence in those measures called 
for by the noble secretary, he must take 
the earliest opportunity of protesting 
against them, and state his convic- 
tion, that instead of saving, they would 
produce ruin to the country. He could 
not but view the encroachments now at- 
tempted on our most valuable rights with 
the utmost regret and alarm. The pro- 
posed bills went to impose restraints on 
the right of public meetings for petitioning, 
which, he allowed might, in some cases, 
be abused, but which restraint could not 
be established consistently with the main- 
tenance of the right. The restraints about 
to be imposed on the press, he had heard 
with the utmost dismay. They were ab- 
solutely incompatible with the freedom 
which the noble secretary admitted had 
produced so much advantage to this 
country; which had protected those insti- 
tutions and diffused that spirit which con- 
stituted its boast and its glory. The 
noble secretary had stated, that the sedi- 
tious and blasphemous publications were 
one main source of the dangers with which 
the country was now threatened ; but, had 
he ascertained that the destruction of the 
freedom of the press was the only mode 
of checking its abuses; and had he re- 
flected on the evils which restriction 
would bring along with them? To the 
freedom of the press this country owed 
the preservation of its liberty, which could 
not be long maintained without such an 
alloy, and with its liberty, its strength, 
its happiness, and its glory. When, there- 
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fore, he saw a design to impose new re- 
straints upon the press by enacting severe 
additional punishments in cases of second 
convictions, and requiring securities before 
publication, he could not but be alive to 
the evils which the measures would pro- 
duce. He was alarmed when he reflected 
how it would raise the price of knowledge, 
‘and impede the progress of education to 
the poor. It took away the protection 
allowed to free discussion, and aimed a 
blow at one of our most valuable rights, 
such as the most arbitrary ministers 
in the most arbitrary times, never pro- 

sed to parliament, and against which 
= would never cease to protest.—But 
there was another view of the case which 
rendered the proposed restraints the more 
obnoxious, by enking away all pretext for 
them. The noble secretary now de- 
manded the enactment of new laws for 
the protection of the government, and the 
maintenance of public order: but had the 
old laws been enforced, and found ineffi- 
cient for that object? The noble lord, 
before he asked for additional restrictions, 
was bound to show that those seditious 
and blasphemous works which had been 
so long in circulation, had been made 
subject to the most rigorous exercise of 
the en of which they were sus- 
ceptible. He (lord Grey) knew that the 
law officers of the Crown had in one or 
two instances, prosecuted without being 
able to procure a conviction ; but he knew 
at the same time, some horrible and dis- 
gusting publications—publications di- 
rectly recommending assassination—pub- 
lications supporting contrary 
to all law and order—had not been prose- 
cuted. For two years the most seditious 
doctrines had been published in a work 
alluded to in the papers on the table— 
*¢ Sherwin’s Political Register ;” and yet 
no attempt was made to check their 
spread. Such works had poisoned the 
public mind, if the good sense of the _ 
ple would allow them to be poisoned by 
such offensive trash; but no endeavour 
was made to suppress them by the exist- 
ing laws. The noble secretary, therefore, 
before he came to ask for new enact- 
ments, was bound to show that such of- 
fenders had been prosecuted as they ought, 
and that the existing law was insufficient 
for their coercion and punishment. Feel- 
ing as he did on these points, and looking 
as he did with dismay on the proposed 
system of government, which would in- 
crease the danger it was meant to avert, he 
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could not but take the earliest epee 
of expressing his sentiments, although he 
did not mean to enter at large into the 
separate measures: those measures com- 
prehended restraints on public meetings 
and on the liberty of the press, and put it 
into the power of the magistrates to de- 
prive the subject of those arms which he 
might have for his own defence. The 
justification of such restraints rested on 
the papers which had been presented to 
the House, and which were considered by 
his majesty’s ministers as disclosing a 
great extent of danger. Now, he was 
willing to allow that these papers, incom- 
plete as he maintained them to be, and 
requiring many additions and explana- 
tions, did prove a considerable extent of 
danger, but a danger arising from the 
distress of the people—a distress amount- 
ing to absolute hunger, and admitted in 
their first accounts, as the cause of the 
danger. That there were persons who 
took advantage of this distress to inflame 
the discontents of the sufferers, he was 
willing to allow: but he said there was no 
evidence either in the papers on the table, 
or in the general state of the country, to 
convince him that any conspiracy against 
law and order had been formed, or that 
the public tranquillity was extensivel 
threatened. Such a conspiracy, and suc 
a danger, he neither saw in any way 
roved, nor could he believe in its ex- 
istence. The noble lord had spoken of 
conciliation ; but his notions of it were 
rather rigid. He had declared that he 
would subdue first, before he would con- 
cede. Now, he (lord Grey) could not 
conceive on what ideas of dignity the 
noble secretary went when he maintained 
such a maxim. If there were demands 
which the people had a right to make, 
and which, from the state of the country, 
it was proper to grant, why resist conces- 
sion? He was prepared to admit that 
the people had aright to an indulgent 
attention tu their grievances; that there 
existed abuses in the government, and de- 
fects in the construction of parliament 
which ought to be taken into ¢onsidera- 
tion; and that a bape. to the prayers 
of the nation in this respect might allay 
discontent, without being a dangerous 
concession. To these and such things 
parliament ought to turn its attention. It 
ought to institute inquiries into their 
grievances, and show a desire to redress 
their wrongs or injuries where they have 
been suffered or inflicted. Such mea- 
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sures of conciliation would do more to 
bring back the country to peace and tran- 
quillity than the present bills, and give it 
more strength and security than any 
system of restraints, or laws of severity 
and coercion, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of entering on the 
discussion of any of the bills which had 
been’ submitted to the House. The 
question now was as to the first reading; 
and to this there seemed to be no objec- 
tion. But he could not allow the speech 
of the noble earl to go forth to the world 
without some reply, as it was calculated, 
if left uncontradicted, to produce a false 
impression. The noble earl had treated the 
proposed measures asa system of coercion; 
whereas he (lord Liverpool) was prepared 
to maintain that they composed a system 
of protection. If they prevented those 
acts which éndengerat the existence of 
our rights, they were the best safeguards 
of those rights. He was prepared to deny 
that any one of them, with the exception 
of the bill relative to the search of arms, 
went to affect the poet: legal, and well- 
understood privileges of Englishmen. 
The bill for preventing seditious meetings, 
so far from having any tendency to 
abridge the right of petition, was its best 


protection by putting a stop to those tu- 


multuous assemblages which had grown 
out of a good, but which might endanger 
that good, by disgusting every English- 
man with such an exercise of it. The bill 
before the House would thus give the 
right of petition tenfold additional se- 
curity. It was a bill not to prevent meet- 
ings of the people in their own districts, 
but to put a stop to the assembling of 
great multitudes collected from distant 
parts, and guided by demagogues, who 
stimulated eir minds a hatred and 
contempt of every thing dignified or ve- 
neable, If allowed to 
proceed to greater invetera¢y, how could 
they be put down? Why. by military 
force. And would any good man, or lover 
of his country, wish such a result? No; 
therefore such disorders must be checked 
and put down in time. Those were the 
best friends of the right, who prevented 
its abuse. The other bill regarding re- 
straints on the press, he was prepared to 
contend, must be viewed in the same light. 
the noble earl had not understood the ex- 
tent of the evil of seditious and blasphe- 
mous publications, or the power of the law 
as it at present stood in checking them. 
(VOL, XLI.) 
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The present laws were not adequate to 
check the mischief. They had been tried; 
they were now in a course of trial; but 
unless some more effectual enactments | 
were added, the evil would continue. The 
severity of the proposed measures did not 
justify the complaints of the noble earl. 
The extent of the proposition before the 
House did not go to alee the law, as far 
as respected first convictions. It merel 
said that a person who had been tried, 
convicted, and punished for a blas- 
phemous and seditious libel, might, 
on a second conviction be subjected 
to greater severity of punishment, by im- 
prisonment, banishment, or transportation, 
at the discretion of the court. The other 
measure affecting the press, whichywould 
go to impose a duty on a certain class of 
publications, could scarcely be regarded 
as any change of the law; it was rather 
an enforcement of an existing law which 
had been evaded, than the enactment of 
any new law. Nor did he see any thing 
particularly objectionable in the bill which 
required the printer and publisher to lodge 
securities, against any fine that might 
imposed on him for the abuse of the 
freedom of the press. Was it to be 
endured, that these men should be allowed 
to scatter their poison about, without 
being known who were responsible for 
them? The noble earl had spoken of 
moral tracts; but with respect to them, 
some satisfactory resolution would be in- 
troduced into the bill. The only other 
law in what was called this system of 
coercion, namely, that authorizing a search 
for arms, was merely a re-enactment of 
the statute against Luddism. Having said 
thus much, he would not trespass longer 
on their Jordships’ attention than merely 
to speak of the arrangements for the 
second readings. His noble friend had 
fixed Thursday for the second reading of 
all the bills; if they could not be discuss- 
ed then, along with the bill introduced b 
his noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack, the debate might be postponed to 
another day. He could assure their lord- 
ships, that there was no disposition on the 
part of ministers to prevent the fullest 
examination and discussion, He would 
wish that the training and search bills, as 
they were of imperious necessity, should 
be first discussed. He would suggest, that 
the lord chancellor’s bill might be read a 
second time on Friday. 3 
The training and search for arms bills 
were ordered to be read a second time om 
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Thursday ; the lord chancellor's bill a se- 
cond time on Friday; and the blasphemous 
a second time on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 29. 


Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 
Appress.] Mr. Speaker reported the 
Prince Regent’s Answer to the Address, 
as follows : 

“Gentlemen: I receive with sincere 

leasure this loyal and dutiful Address. 

he determination of the House of Com- 
mons firmly to support at this important 
conjuncture the laws and constitution of 
the country, cannot fail to inspire every 
loyal subject with confidence: Their de- 
claration on this occasion is most accept- 
able to me, and I receive it with the high- 
est satisfaction, as the surest pledge that 
the public tranquillity will be effectually 
and permanently maintained.” 


REVENUES oF THE CoLonizs.] Mr. 
Hume said, that towards the close of the 
last session, he had submitted several mo- 
tions to the House respecting the state of 
the colonies; but as the lateness of the 
period did not allow them to be properly 
gone into, he now rose to renew his no- 
tice for the present session. | The object 
he had in view was, to obtain a just ac- 
count of the expenditure of the different 
colonies, which would be comprised in his 
motion. Preparatory to that step, he 
should now move for a correct account of 
the civil and military establishments in 
certain of our islands, in the years 1793, 
1805, and 1818, in order to see what in- 
crease had been made therein, and to as- 
certain whether any and what benefit had 
been derived from those settlements. He 
should also move for another return re- 
specting those which were denominated 
‘* King’s colonies.” He meant those co- 
lonies that were exclusively governed by 
the Crown, and did not partake of the be- 
nefits of British law and British legisla- 
tion. It appeared to him to be a question 
of great importance, whether those colo- 
nies should remain, as they at present 
were, governed by orders in council, or 
be subjected to the system which prevail- 
ed in the other colonies; the more espe- 
cially as the money derived from them 
was, he believed, expended in a manner 
little conducive to the interests of this 
country. He particularly alluded to 


Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and the Ionian islands, as far ag 
this country was concerned. The state 
of these colonies had never been investi. 
gated ; and he would, in the course of the 
session, bring the question before the 
House, in order that parliament might 
decide, whether they should continue un. 
der the government of the king in council, 
or be admitted to reap the benefit of a 
participation in British laws. He should 
move for a return of the civil and military 
expenditure of the islands of Ceylon, 
Malta, Gazo, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Mauritius, to the latest period to 


which it could be made up. he hon. 
member then moved * for a return of the 
amount of revenue collected in the island 
of Ceylon, from the period when the said 
island came into our possession to the 
latest time to which the same can be 
made up, with the several items of expeme 
diture of every kind, civil and military; 
also an account of civil offices, the salaries 
affixed to which exceed 250/. per annum, 
with the names of the officers filling them, 
the persons by whom they were appointed, 
and stating whether the duties were per= 
formed personally or by deputy ; likewise 
an account of the military staff-officers, 
distinguishing their pay and emoluments.” 
A similar motion was made respecting the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Malta, and Gazo, and the Ionian Islands ; 
and also for an account of the civil and 
military establishments in the West In- 
dies, in North America, and Canada, from 
1792 to 1818, distinguishing the increase 
since 1797. The motions were severally 
agreed to. 


Boroucu or CAMELForD.]_ Mr. D. 
W. Harvey said, the House had, in the 
last session, agreed to certain resolutions 
respecting the borough of Camelford. 
One of those resolutions was, that the 
Speaker's warrant for a new writ for that 
borough should not be issued until ten 
days after the commencement of the next 
session, which period would expire on 
Thursday next; and another pledged the 
House to take into consideration the re- 
port of the committee on the Camelford 
election. He wished that the issuing of 
the warrant should be postponed until the 
report was considered; and, with that view, 
he would to-morrow move, that the order 
for not issuing the warrant until ten days 
after the meeting of parliament should be 
discharged, and that the Speaker be di- 
rected not to issue the same until the re- 
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rt should have been taken into consi- 
tion. 


Pustic Dest.] Mr. Hume rose to 
move for an account of the public debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to which he 
had called the attention of the House last 
session. The account which he was about 
to move for would, if produced, show the 
total amount of the funded and unfunded 
debt of this country, from the year 1786 
to the year 1819, ina much more clear 
and correct manner than any that had ever 
been laid before the House. He then 
moved for “ An account of the amount 
of the public debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the interest thereon in British 
currency, as it stood on the 5th January in 
each year, from 1786 to 1819, in separate 
columns :—1. Debt redeemed, and inter- 
est thereon, Great Britain, including the 
Austrian and Portuguese loans :—2. Debt 
redeemed, and interest thereon, Ireland: 
—3. Total debt redeemed, and interest 
thereon, both countries :— 4. Funded debt 
unredeemed, and interest thereon, includ- 
ing the Austrian and Portuguese loans, 
England:—5. Funded debt unredeemed, 
and interest thereon, Ireland :—6. Total 
funded debt unredeemed, and interest 
thereon, both countries :—7. Total fund- 
ed debt, redeemed and unredeemed, and 
interest thereon, both countries :—8. Un- 
funded debt, and interest thereon, Great 
Britain (including all interest due, but 
not jon on the 5th January 1819) :— 
9. Unfunded debt, and interest thereon, 
Ireland (including all interest due, but 
not paid, on the 5th January 1819) :— 
10. Unfunded debt, and interest thereon, 
both countries (including al! interest due, 
but not paid, on the 5th January 1819): 
11. Total debt unredeemed, funded and 
unfunded, and interest thereon, including 
all interest due, but not paid, both coun- 
tries: —12. Total debt, redeemed and un- 
redeemed, funded, unfunded, and interest 
thereon, both countries, ineluding amount 
of annuities paid in each country, and the 
expenses of management.’’—Ordered. 


MancuesteR MEETING. — Petition 
FROM MANCHESTER RESPECTING THE 
Conpuct oF tHe MacistRates.] Mr. 
Bennet said, he rose for the purpose of 
eee a petition signed by a large 
ody of merchants, manufacturers, trades- 
men, and other inhabitants of the town 
of Manchester, praying the House to 
institute an ay into the fatal trans- 
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actions of the 16th of August. The sig- 
natures of between 6,000 and 7,000 per- 
sons were affixed to this petition, which 
bore the names of many eminent mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and tradesmen. It 
was, indeed, signed most respectably, and 
he thought that it spoke, in the modera- 
tion of its tone, a the propriety of its 
prayer, the sentiments of the great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of Manchester. It 
set forth, that which was unfortunately 
too well known to the House and to the 
country—that very great distresses had 
long prevailed in Manchester and _ its 
neighbourhood. Those distresses, which 
for some years past had weighed heavily 
on the lower classes, induced them to ap- 
ply to parliament for relief; but their 
prayer not having been attended to, the 
consequence was, that a very general opi- 
nion had been entertained in that quarter 
in favour of parliamentary reform, as the 
only mode by which their situation could 
be ameliorated. In that opinion, he en- 
tirely concurred. He conceived that re- 
form was necessary ; but to what extent, 
or by what means it ought to be carried 
into effect, he did not at that moment 
presume to determine. The petition went 
on to state, that various meetings were 
held in that neighbourhood on the subject 
of reform, and at length one was called in 
the month of August last, which, in conse- 
quence of an illegality in the notice, did not 
take place. Another was convened for the 
16th of that month. The result of that meet- 
ing, and the calamity which fell on many of 
the persons who were present at it, the 
House and the country were so well aware 
of, that he would not trouble them with 
any remarks on the subject. Notwith- 
standing what fell from the noble lord the 
other night, who thought fit to declare, 
that the whole case which had been made 
out on the part of the people, was found- 
ed in calumny—that it did not rest on the 
slightest evidence, he must say that he 
had read, and read most attentively, all 
the details of the transaction; and he 
pledged himself it would appear, that no 
less than eight or ten merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, whose credit was perfectly 
unimpeached, had distinctly sworn to the 
truth of those allegations which the noble 
lord bad attempted to disprove. When 
those statements, which were now only 
partially known, were laid before the pub- 
lic, containing, as they did, verbatim, the 
evidence of most respectable people, they 
would be found to corroborate much of 
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what had been said relative to the trans- 
actions of the 16th of August. He did 
not mean to assert, that they would es- 
tablish completely the truth of all that 
had been advanced; but he was bound to 
declare, that, in his opinion at least, those 
eight or ten persons had spoken nothing 
but what was strictly true. If it was ne- 
cessary to sum up the evidence, he be- 
lieved it would be found that all those 
points which appeared to be contradic- 
tory, might be so united together, as to 
make out one clear, distinct, plain tale, 
that would not impeach the testimony of 
any man of honour, acting in the capacity 
of a witness, but would fully establish this 
truth—that the conduct of the military 
on that occasion was cruel in the extreme. 
The petitioners stated, that they, as well 
as the persons injured, had endeavoured, 
as far as lay in their power, to appeal for 
justice to the ordinary tribunals of their 
country. In the first instance, certain 
cases were selected, and sent before the 
grand jury, but unsuccessfully. It would 
be highly unbecoming in him to cast any 
reflection on the decision of that body, 
because independent of the respect which 
was due to an institution of that kind, and 
leaving out of consideration the convic- 
tion which he felt that twenty-four gen- 
tlemen, acting on their oath, would pro- 
ceed cautiously, he might be permitted to 
say, that there were individuals on that 
grand jury, with whom he had been con- 
nected in ties of intimacy and friendship 
, during the whole course of his life, even 
from his childhood, who, he was con- 
vinced, would perform their duty most 
conscientiously. Amongst these was his 
noble friend below him (lord Stanley), 
who acted as foreman of the grand jury, 
than whom no man possessed a more he- 
nest head or heart. 
doing an unworthy action. Having tried 
the grand jury, and failed, the petitioners 
applied to the magistrates, and were in- 
formed by them, that they could not in- 
terfere, since it would ill become them to 
act as judges in their own cause. They 
next laid their complaint before the ma- 
gistrates at Warrington, who stated, that 
they did not approve of the transactions 
at Manchester, but declined to take any 
cognizance of the business. Thus situ- 


ated, they deemed it necessary to address 
that House, as the grand inquest of the 
nation ; they prayed for their interference, 
and besought parliament to cause an in- 
set on foot with respect 


“vestigation to 


He was incapable of 
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to the whole of the proceeding, They 
entreated the House to inquire, whether 
the magistrates had exercised a sound or a 
mischievous discretion; and, above all, 
whether his majesty’s government, in giv. 
ing thanks to the magistrates for their 
conduct during these proceedings, had 
not afforded the sanction of the Prince 
Regent’s authority to an act which 
was viewed throughout the country 
with universal abhorrence. He most 
anxiously called on the House to re» 
ceive this petition, and to attend to 
its prayer; because, from all he could 
learn, he believed there did exist a gene- 
ral distrust in the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, which he wished, as much as pos+ 
sible, to remove. The tone and temper of 
the popular mind was much soured by 
those recent transactions. He believed 
one great feature of the English character 
to be, the love of impartial justice. It 
had “ grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength ;” and 
the little attention which of late years had 
been paid to the petitions of the people, 
appeared to him to be one of the greatest 
calamities that had ever befallen the 
country, because it had tended to widen 
the differences which unfortunately exist~ 
ed between the Commons of England and 
the Commons House of Parliament—a dif- 
ference which noman could perceive with- 
out deep regret, and which all who wish- 
ed well to their country would endeavour 
to remove. The hon. member concluded 
by moving, “ That the petition be brought 
u 

Sir Robert Wilson, in seconding the 
motion, said, he concurred most cordially 
in all that had been offered by his hon, 
friend. Having read the whole of the 
evidence, as well as the papers that had 
been laid before the House, and which 
might be said to be a bill of indictment 
against the people of Manchester, he 
would plainly declare, it was is conscien- 
tious conviction, that the only offence 
committed by the people was, not a re- 
sistance vi et armis, against the civil pow- 
er, but that sort of unintentional resistance 
which a dense crowd of persons could not 
avoid giving to those who endeavoured to 
force their way through them. He believ- 
ed that no resistance was offered to pre- 
vent the party. from approaching the hust- 
ings ; and it appeared to him, that no at- 
tempt was made to apprise the peo- 
ple that the civil power wished to ap~ 
proach, fora particular purpose. If such 
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an intention had been made known to 
Mr, Hunt, he had declared that he would 
himself have made way, and submitted 
at once to the civil authority. This was 
proved by what occurred when Mr. Hunt 
was apprehended. He immediately asked, 
« Have you a warrant ? I will yield to the 
civil power; but I will not recognize mi- 
litary authority.” The magistrates did, 
most unconstitutionally, order an armed 
body to advance against an unoffending 
multitude, composed of reformers and 
non-reformers, of spectators as well as 
actors, This was undeniable. But whe- 
ther the military conducted themselves 
with temper—whether they exercised that 
sound discretion which they ought—whe- 
ther they advanced with due caution—whe- 
ther they were accompanied by a civil 
officer—and whether, having flourished 
their swords about their heads, they ad- 
vanced rapidly, killing a constable and an 
unfortunate woman and her child, over- 
turning and trampling on a feeble old man, 
who was supported by a crutch, and maim- 
ing in their course 400 or 500 persons— 
these things had not been inquired into, 
and they were matters of too serious @ 
nature not to demand investigation, 
However the encomiums that had been 
pronounced on captain Birley by his hon, 
friend, and by the noble chairman of the 
grand jury, might have been deserved, 
still nothing appeared in that gentleman’s 
evidence which controverted the statements 
that had been made relative to the con- 
duct of the cavalry. He wished to say 
nothing to prejudge that individual’s case, 
but he was certainly charged on oath with 
being one of the party who, on that occa- 
sion, cat down a man near the hustings, 
which man was supposed to be John Lees, 
and he was therefore implicated in the 
business which was now pending before 
the coroner, Another point of importance 
was the fact that the swords of the yeo- 
manry were sharpened. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been said within the walls 
of that House, nothing had been adduced 
that could contradict this statement, which 
was fuliy borne out by the evidence given 
before the coroner. [Coughing, and 
other marks of impatience.] If gentle- 
men would have a little patience, he could 
substantiate his statement. Daniel Ken- 
nedy, who was the cutler employed on the 
occasion, gave the following evidence : 
——~‘* In the week ending the 17th of July, 
I had done 63 swords, Previously to the 
16th of August I was told to sharpen those 
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He was asked 
em very sharp ?” The 
answer was, “ Yes,” It was next demand- 
ed, ** Were the swords ever brought to 


that remained very well.” 


“ Did you make 


you to be sharpened before?” He an- 

swered, “ From time to time they were 

brought to me to be cleaned, but not to 

be sharpened.” ‘ Did any of those swords 

want repairing ?” ‘“ Some of them,” said 

Kennedy, “ might, but they were sent to 

be sharpened,” He was then asked, “ Did 

they want sharpening?” He answered, 

«« They were as sharp as swords usually 
are.” If this evidence could be disprov~ 

ed, it must be done by information not 
yet before the House. As no judicial 
inquiry was likely to be obtained under 
existing citcumstances—ss there was no 

chance that justice would be done to the 
parties injured, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, and inquiry ought to be instituted in 
that House. When, in the first instance, 

the coroner’s officer refused to proceed 
with the inquest—when one coroner had 
manifested a degree of indecency which 
he would not state to the House—when 
they saw another acting most improperly, 
as he had done—when they knew that 27 
persons were kept in custody for ‘eleven 
weeks, and then discharged without any 
offence being proved against them, and 
without being held to bail, it was impossi- 
ble not to conclude that the county of 
Lancaster, under the present circum- 
stances, was out of the pale of the law. 
He therefore hoped, in common with his 
hon. friends around him (to whom he 
was bound by no party ties, whom he sup- 
ported, because he thought they had the 
best interests of the country at heart), that 
the whole of the case would be minutely 
investigated. He trusted his hon. friends 
would persevere in the course they had 
adopted, that they would place themselves 
in “the imminent deadly breach,” and 
defend to the last the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country. He hoped they would 
not allow any bill to go through that 
House which was calculated to trench on 
the liberty of the subject, until a full, fair, 
and impartial inquiry was conceded. 

Mr. Mansfeld said, he had no oppor- 
tunity, more than the gallant general who 
had just sat down, of forming an opinion 
on this subject; but, having read the pa- 

rs that were submitted to the House, 

e was free to confess, that they had led 
bim to form aconclusion very different 
from that which the gallant general had 
adopted, The gallant general had spoken 
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of the yeomanry carrying their swords to 
be but say, that he 
was far from being convinced by any 
thing that had fallen from him, that their 
swords were improperly sharpened. He 
admitted that they were sharpened ; but 
it struck him that it would have been a 
more extraordinary circumstance if they 
were not sharpened. Because, if he 
rightly understood the papers in his hand, 
it appeared, not merely from the statement 
of the magistrates, and from the evidence 
given before them, but from the declara- 
tion of the grand jury of Chester, that 
meetings were held at which persons at- 
tended armed with pikes and pistols—wea- 
pons no doubt proper for the purposes of 
reform Hear, hear!]. Could it be 
supposed that an immense multitude would 
assemble, armed, for any good purpose ? 
When men met together to petition for 
their rights, was it necessary that they 
should carry a pike and a pistol? Was 
it wonderful that the commander of a mi- 
litary force, when called on to attend such 
a meeting, should ask his men, “ In what 
state are your arms?” and should direct 
them to come properly prepared? The 
gallant general had laid a great deal of 
stress on what was said at the inquest at 
Oldham. He must, however, tell the 
gallant that he was very much 
disposed to disbelieve many of the 
persons who gave evidence, even 
on their oath, because several of them 
were present at the meeting, and had 
partaken largely of that stream of sedi- 
tion, impiety and blasphemy, which 
flowed through the country, and which 
taught men to treat our Saviour as an 
impostor. Would men who propagated 
or who cherished such doctrines be 
bound by the obligation of an oath? 
Assuredly not. en who avowed a 
hatred to the magistrates, who were op- 
posed to all order, who were desirous to 
pull down the constitution—such men 
had an interest in giving evidence of the 
description to which the gallant general 
had alluded. Without this explanation, 
it would be extraordinary if he refused to 
give credit to the evidence of many of 
those persons, on oath. In the last ses- 
sion an hon. gentleman (Mr. Bennet), 
whose philanthropy no man could doubt, 
brought acase of grievance before the 
House, which was very proper for in- 
quiry. It was answered by his majesty’s 
ministers ; and in the course of the dis- 
cussion the hon.gentleman said, Dr. John- 
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son had somewhere observed, “ that cases 
might arise where even powerful circum- 
stances would not carry the weight of 
conviction against the strong course of 
probability.” In this instance, he con- 
ceived the strong course of probability 
was opposed to many of the statements 
thathad been made. The yeomanry were 
said to have cut downwomen and children. 
He did not believe it. He would not be- 
lieve that a yeoman or any other man— 
no, not even the infamous Carlile himself 
—could be guilty of such an act. 

- The petition was then brought up and 
read. It sat forth : 

“ That for several years past a great 
proportion of the labouring classes in the 
district where the petitioners reside have 
been suffering very severe privations, 
arising partly from the want of employ- 
ment, and partly from the inadequacy of 
their wages to afford them a comfortable 
subsistence, evils which they have attri- 
buted in a principal degree to the great 

ressure of taxation consequent upon the 
inadequate representation of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
House; that the same classes have there- 
fore an earnest desire that a referm in the 
representation of the people may speedily 
take place; that the political bias of the 
labouring classes having, as it appears to 
the petitioners, been rendered more deci- 
sive by their personal sufferings, they 
have, to a great extent, publicly ex- 
pressed their opinion, that annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage are neces- 
sary, in order sufficiently to guarantee the 
purity, the independence, and the inte- 
grity of the House of Commons ; that into 
the consideration of this point the peti- 
tioners do not enter, but they state to the 
House, that within the last two or three 

ears numerous public meetings, having 
in view the forwarding of this object, 
have been held in Manchester and the 
neighbouring towns, all of which, except 
where an interference by, or by order of, 
the magistracy has taken place, have been 
conducted from their commencement to 
their termination in an orderly and peace- 
able manner; that in the latter part of 
the month of July last, a meeting was an- 
nounced, by public advertisement, to be 
held on the 9th day of August, ‘ to take 
‘ into consideration the most speedy and 
‘ effectual mode of obtaining radical re- 
‘form in the Commons House of Parlia- 
‘ ment, and also, to consider the propriety 
‘ of the unrepresented inhabitants of Man- 


| 
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‘ chester electing a person to represent 
‘them in parliament, and the adopting 
Major Cartwright’s bill; which meeting 
having, in aonengunte of the purpose for 
which it was called together, been pub- 
licly declared by the magistrates acting in 
and for the division of Manchester to be 
illegal, was immediately given up by its 
projectors, and a new notice issued for a 
meeting to be held on the 16th of Au- 
gust, ‘in order to consider of the pro- 
‘priety of adopting the most legal and 
‘ effectual means of obtaining a reform in 
‘the Commons House of Parliament ;’ 
that for several days before the 16th of 
August this notice was publicly and 
widely circulated; that as no intimation 
whatever was given, or, as the petitioners 
presumed, could legally be given by the 
magistrates, that the intended meeting 
was contrary to law, on the day appointed 
very numerous bodies of persons from 
most of the circumjacent towns and vil- 
lages entered Manchester, walking with 
considerable regularity in parties of from 
three to six or eight abreast, accompanied 
by many women and children, and having 

ong with them bands of music, and 
also various flags bearing different mottoes 
or inscriptions, and some of them sur- 
mounted with caps of. liberty; that all 
these parties proceeded peaceably by dif- 
ferent routes to the place of meeting, viz. 
the area near St. Peter's church, where, 
at about a quarter past one o'clock, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Hunt ; that within 
ten or fifteen minutes after his arrival, 
and before he had entered upon the ques- 
tion for the consideration of which the 
meeting was called together, the corps of 


‘ Manchester yeomanry, acting as the pe- 


titioners believe, under the order of the 
magistrates, or of some of them, rode im- 
petuously into the immense crowd, many 
of whom were trampled upon by the 
horses, or cut by the sabres of the men, 
and surrounded the hustings, where eight 
or ten persons, including the chairman 
of the meeting, and several of those who 
were most active in calling it together, 
were, under a warrant issued immediately 
before by the magistrates, who were then 
assembled in an adjacent house, taken 
into the custody of the civil power; that 
the corps of Manchester yeomanry, to- 
gether with the regiment of Cheshire 

eomanry, and a body of the fifteenth 

ussars, both of which had by this time 
come upon the field,. did X charge 
upon the people in all directions, and to 
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a great distance from the place of meet- 
ing, in consequence of which eight per- 
sons have lost their lives, and not less 
than four or five hundred of his majesty’s 
loyal, though suffering subjects, including 
all ages, from old men and women of 
seventy-five to young boys and girls of 
fourteen, were grievously crushed, tram- 
pled upon, bruised, maimed, or sabred ; 
that had the only object of the magis- 
trates been to take into custody the per- 
sons against whom legal process had been 
issued for any real or on offence by 
them committed, such object might 
easily have been obtained without the in- 
tervention of any military force, and 
without injury to any of his majesty’s 
subjects; that the petitioners understand 
and believe, and indeed many of them 
are by personal observation enabled posi- 
tively to assert, that no act whatever, 
giving to the meeting the character of a 
tumultuous and riotous assembly had at 
the period of this violent incursion of the 
cavalry been committed; that in the ab- 
sence of any breach of the public peace, 
or of any act having a direct, manifest, 
and unquestionable tendency thereto, it 
does not appear to the petitioners that 
the large discretionary powers given to 
the magistrates by the statute of | Geo. 
1, c. 5, commonly called the Riot act, can 
legally be called into action; that, ad- 
mitting, however the right of the magis~ 
trates, in the exercise of their best dis- 
cretion, to make proclamation command- 
ing the meeting to disperse, the petitioners 
are induced to believe that at the meet- 
ing of the 16th of August no such pro- 
clamation was made; because they un- 
derstand that at none of the inquests held 
on the bodies of persons who lost their 
lives upon the occasion was any proof of 
its being made given ; and because neither 
themselves, nor any person with whom 
they have conversed upon the subject, 
ever heard it; that even if the rumour of 
the reading of the Riot act should turn 
out to be true, the petitioners have still 
no hesitation in asserting, that it was not 
read according to the spirit and intention 
of the statute, that means were not taken 
to give due publicity to the circumstance 
of its having been read, or to induce the 
people peaceably to depart without in- 
curring its penalties; and further, that 
not one third of the time allowed by law 
for the dispersion of an assembly had 
elapsed between the ede the busi- 
ness of the meeting and peried at 
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which it was forcibly dissolved by the 
cavalry ; that the petitioners, in common 
with an immense majority of the country 
at large, and, as they fondly hope, of the 
House, are fully convinced that transac- 
tions evincing such a total disregard for 
the safety of an immense multitude of 
their fellow citizens, involving the inflic- 
tion of so much severe personal injury, 
so much loss of life, and constituting 
such a complete infraction of the inalien- 
able right of Englishmen to assemble, in 
order to petition for the redress of 
grievances, real or supposed, perempto- 
rily and imperiously require the most 
rigid, extensive, and impartial investiga- 
tion; that, accordingly, with a view 
thereto, and to obtain justice for the suf- 
ferers, at the last assizes for the county 
of Lancaster bills of indictment were pre- 
sented against certain individuals, who 
were identified as having inflicted severe 
wounds upon the people ia the course of 
the dispersion of the meeting; that, not- 
withstanding the positive testimony by 
which these indictments were supported, 
the grand jury did, for some reason un- 
known to the petitioners, and of which 
they can form no conception, think proper 
to return the said bills * Ignoramus ;’ 
that application was afterwards made to 
the magistrates acting in and for the di- 
vision of Manchester, by or on behalf of 
persons who were wounded on the 16th 
of August, for warrants against certain 
individuals on charges of cutting and 
maiming, such application comprehending 
not only those persons against whom in- 
_dictments had been presented at Lan- 
caster, but others whose cases had not 
previously come before any court of jus- 
tice, and that the said magistrates posi- 
tively refused to hear the evidence upon 
which this application was founded, or to 
grant the warrants, notwithstanding they 
were informed that the cases which had 
been presented at Lancaster were sup- 
ported by additional evidence, whilst the 
testimony as to the others was distinct, 
positive, and complete; that on the 7th 
day of September, one of the persons 
who had been wounded on the 16th of 
August, named John Lees, died at Old- 
ham, and that in the course of the inquest 
held on the occasion, the reception of 
evidence necessary, as the petitioners con- 
ceive, to the full elucidation of the case, 
was r y refused by the coroner, 


who did afterwards, in a manner totall 
unprecedented, and which was calculated, 
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as the petitioners believe, and intended 
to obstruct the course of public justice, 
adjourn the proceedings of the said in- 


quest (without assigning any reason for 
his conduct) to a distant period ; that the 
petitioners regret the necessity which has 
obliged them to call the attention of the 
House to matters cognizable by the esta- 
blished courts of law, but that all the 
avenues of public justice having been 
hitherto found so unaccountably closed, 
they can only look to the House fora fall 
investigation of the affair; that the peti- 
tioners feel it necessary to remind the 
House, that on the 9th of February 1818, 
a petition from certain of the inhabitants 
of Manchester was presented to the then 
House of Commons, setting forth various 
arbitrary, illegal, and unconstitutional 
acts, which the petitioners pledged them- 
selves (if so permitted) to prove by evi- 
dence at the bar, to have been exercised 
by the magistrates of that district in the 
early part of the preceding year; that the 
House of Commons not only refused to 
inquire into the truth of the allegations of 
the said petition, but in conjunction with 
the other branches of the legislature 
assed a bill, giving impunity, and even 
ull indemnity to the persons by whomt 
the illegal acts were stated to have been 
committed, although not one single state- 
ment contained in the said petition was 
ever disproved or shaken; that the impu- 
nity and protection then granted to acts 
contrary to the law of the land, and sub- 
versive of individual liberty, have, as the 
petitioners apprehend naturally embol- 
dened the magistrates, or at least those 
amongst them by whom the proceedings 
of the 16th of August were conceived, 
advised, and directed, to commit that 
more flagrant violation of the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen, and that more 
alarming outrage on the lives of his ma~ 
jesty’s subjects, of which the petitioners 
have now felt it their duty to complain; 
that the petitioners, appealing to their 
uniform respect and obedience to the 
constitutional laws under which they live, 
in proof of their own constant loyalty, are 
anxious that the dignified suprem: 
the law should be fully and effectually 
maintained; that its protective powers 
should be extended equally to the poor as 
tothe rich; and that any breach of it, 
by whomsoever, or under whatever pre- 
tence committed, should be duly yet tem- 
perately punished; that the petitioners 


~deeply lament the fact too notorious to 
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admit of denial, that the labouring part 
of their fellow townsmen and neighbours 
have upon many recent occasions been 
treated by the magistrates of that district 
in a manner utterly unwarrantable and 
illegal; that, in proof of this statement, 
the petitioners would inform the House, 
that on or about the 16th of August 
last many persons were taken into custody 
on charges of a political complexion, and 
that for a period of nearly eleven weeks 
those persons were detained in prison, 
whilst they were ultimately discharged 
from custody on the 30th of October last, 
not only without trial, but without any 
bills of indictment, or even articles. of 
the peace having ever been presented 
against them ; that as the poverty of these 
unfortunate victims of capricious tyranny, 
prevents them from seeking legal redress, 
the petitioners conceive that unless the 
House interfere to procure them jus- 
tice the protection of the law will be vir- 
tually withdrawn from them, whilst, to 
assert the practical equality of the enact- 
ments of law, its administration here re- 
maining unchanged, will only be adding 
the cruelty of insult to the injustice of 
oppression ; having therefore a deep sense 
of the importance of the circumstances 
which they have herein stated, knowing 
their momentous consequence with re- 
ference to the future liberties of English- 
men, anxious for the speedy rendering of 
strict and impartial justice, and that the 
magistrates and soldiery, if guilty, may be 
punished, if innocent absolved from blame, 
the petitioners do most earnestly request 
and intreat, that the House will be pleased 
to institute,a prompt, public, impartial, 
and full inguiry into the transactions of 
the 16th of August, and those which have 
resulted therefrom.” 

On the motion, that it be laid on the 
table, 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham said, he was 
desirous of expressing his firm conviction, 
that the statements made by the hon. 
gentleman and the gallant general were 
not at all likely to be proved. He was 
convinced that the statement he had 
made on a former evening was the just 
one. 1 The speech of the hon. gentleman 
was calculated to make an impression on 
the House which the petition itself did 
not warrant. He here begged. to make 
an observation respecting the sharpening 
of the swords. About the middle of July 
an order was given for sharpening them, 
and the swords which were sharpened in 

( VOL. XLI.) 
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the end of July and the tioning of 
August belonged to those members of the 
corps who had forgotten to send in their 
weapons originally, for no order was given 
subsequent to the first. 

Mr. Bennet, in moving, that the peti- 
tion be printed, said, the hon. gentleman 
who had recently spoken was rather too 
harsh in his censure on all the persons 
who had been examined before the co- 
roner. Of the facts, he (Mr. B.) certainly 
had no personal knowledge; but he 
would pause much before he condemned 
all the persons who attended at the meet- 
ing of the 16th of August, as being 
tainted with the doctrines of Paine, and 
converted to the principles of infidelity 
and blasphemy. He, for one, thought 
those sweeping censures did a great deal 
ofharm. They tended to widen the un- 
fortunate breach which existed between 
parliament and the people. Whatever 
the opinions of gentlemen might be with 
respect to individual guilt, they ought not 
to cast a general slander on large bodies 
of men, about whom they knew nothing. 
He would tell the hon. gentleman who 
had uttered this censure, that there were 
amongst those who gave evidence, per- 
sons of sober, calm, aad religious habits. 
One of them had come up to town on a 
journey of philanthropy, to propose to the 
House those measures for the protection 
of children in factories, which were car- 
ried last year. He knew that individual, 
and his object was, to protect not only 
him, but all those persons who had given 
evidence, from the charge that had been 
made against them; because it was most 
unfair to make those general accusations 
in the absence of all proof. 

Mr. Mansfield said, he had not meant 
to make so sweeping an assertion as was 
attributed to him. He felt, however, 
that he had a right to make a strong as- 
sertion, because one of those persons who 
gave evidence against the magistrates, 
admitted that he had himself* marched 
a large party from Leeds to that meet- 


ing. 
The petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 


Petition or Mr. Hunt comMpLain- 
OF MISREPRESENTATION OF HIS 
Conpuct.] Mr. Alderman Wood said, 
he had beer requested to present a peti- 
tion which he had previously read, and 
which contained nothing disrespectful 
towards the House. It complained of 
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the Manchester magistrates—of the ju- 
ries—of the officers—and more pointedly 
and strongly of his majesty’s ministers. 
Attached to the petition there had origi- 
nally been five affidavits respecting the 
intention of the petitioner to institute 
proceedings in the court of King’s-bench, 
which he had been prevented from doing 
‘on the ground of his not being a profes- 
sional man; but as the forms of the 
House did not allow such documents to 
be presented, he had removed them. 
After what he had said, the House would 
not be surprised when he told them that 
the petitioner’s name was Henry Hunt. 
He stated generally the nature of the 
transactions at Manchester, declared that 
the pa laid on the table of the House 
were po false, and prayed that he 
might be called to the bar to prove his 
allegations, which he confidently pledged 
himself to do, not by his own testimony 
alone, but by the testimony of nume- 
rous respectable characters, totally un- 
connected with the reformers. 

The oo was then brought up, and 
read. It purported to be the petition of 
Henry Hunt, esq. of Middleton Cottage, 

Hants: and sat 

« That the ae having been in- 
vited to preside as chairman at a public 
meeting proposed to be held at Man- 
chester on the 16th day of August last, 
for the purpose as expressed by the re- 
quisitionists, and by the advertisements 
and for calling the 
same, of taking into consideration ‘ the 
most legal and effectual means of obtain- 
ing a reform of the Commons House of 
parliament ;’ and the petitioner approv- 
ing of such intention, and considering the 
objects to be perfectly legal and consti- 
tutional, as well as necessary, without any 
hesitation accepted, and attended the 
same as an act of public duty towards his 
distressed and suffering fellow country- 
men; that on the petitioner’s arrival in 
Lancashire on finding that considerable 
irritation had been excited among the 
people by an interference ofthe magistrates 
to prevent a previous meeting which had 
been announced, the petitioner with a 
view to tranquillize the public mind, se- 
eure the public peace, and exhibit the 
true objects of the meeting beyond the 
possibility of successful misrepresentation 
wrote, and caused to be printed and cir- 
culated, an address to the inhabitants of 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, of 
which the following are the principal pa- 
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tagraphs: ‘ You will meet on Monday. 
next, my friends, and by your steady, 
firm, and temperate deportment you will’ 
convince all your enemies you feel that 
you have an important and an imperious 
public duty to perform, and that you will 
not suffer any private consideration on 
earth to deter you from exerting every 
nerve to carry your praise-worthy and 
patriotic intentions into effect; the eyes 
of all England, nay, of all Europe, are 
fixed upon you, and every friend of real 
reform, and of rational liberty, is tremb- 
lingly alive to the result of your meetin 

on Monday next; our enemies will oil 
every opportunity, by the means of their 
sanguinary agents, to excite a riot, that 
they may have a pretence for spilling our 
blood, reckless of the lawful and certain 
retaliation that would ultimately fall on 


fectual reform is offering up to Heaven a 
devout prayer, that you may follow the 
example of your brethren of the metropo- 
lis, and by your steady, patient, perse- 
vering, and peaceable conduct on that day, 
frustrate their hellish and bloody pur- 
pose; come then, my friends, to the 
meeting on Monday, armed with no 
other weapon but that of a self-approv- 
ing conscience ; determined not to suffer 
yourselves to be irritated, or excited by 
any means whatsoever to commit any 
breach of the public peace; our oppo- 
nents have not attempted to show that 
our reasoning is fallacious, or that our 
conclusions are incorrect, by any argue 
ment but the threat of violence, and to 
put us down by the force of the sword, 
the bayonet and the cannon; they as- 
sert that your leaders do nothing but 
mislead and deceive you, although 
they well know that the-eternal princi- 
ples of truth and justice are too deeply 
engraven on your hearts; and that you 
are at length become (unfortunately 
for them) too well acquainted with your 
own rights, ever again to suffer any man, 
or any faction to mislead you; we hereby 
invite the boroughreeve, or any of the 
nine wise magistrates who signed the pro- 
clamation declaring the meeting to have 
been held on Monday last illegal, and 
threatening at the same time all those 
who abstained from going to the said 
meeting ; we invite them to come amongst 
us on Monday next; if we are wrong, it 
is their duty, as men, as magistrates, and 
as christians, to endeavour to set us right 
by argument, by — and by the mild 
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and irresistible precepts of persuasive 
truth; we promise them an attentive 
hearing, and to abideby the result of con- 
viction alone ; but once for all we repeat, 
that we despise their threats, and abhor 
and detest those who would direct or 
control the mind of man by violence or 
force: I am, my fellow countrymen, 
our sincere and faithful friend, Henry 

unt :’ that several affidavits were on the 
second day of the present term tendered 
by the petitioner to the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench at Westminster, 
for the purpose of obtaining a criminal 
information against the bench of magis- 
‘trates of Manchester, for the criminal 
acts and wrongs therein described ; 
which affidavits were not however permit- 
ted to be read, on the novel ground that 
no one could be allowed to move ina 
“npn, which merely tended to estab- 
ish a criminal prosecution except through 
his majesty’s attorney or solicitor gene- 
ral, or other counsel; although this new 
rule of court is obviously contrary to the 
principle, which permits every man in 
person to accuse before a grand jury, and 
is in direct violation of Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights: the petitioner there- 
fore immediately applied to the public 
law officer of the crown, the attorney 
general, and offered to lay bis whole case, 
and the affidavits before him, that he might 
move the court on behalf of the public, 
which the attorney general refused ; the 
petitioner is therefore compelled to sub- 
mit his case to the consideration of the 
House, as the only means which the con- 
stitution now appears to present, and 
which at the same time is commensurate 
with the power and influence of the offen- 
ders, particularly after they had received 
the countenance of his majesty’s ministers 


_ by the official thanks of his royal high- 


ness the Prince Regent; the petitioner 
respectfully submits to the consideration 
of the House, that as the persons guilty 
of the outrages described in those affida- 
vits, consisted of ten magistrates acting 
in the vicinity, having extensive local and 
family connexions, and as the officers and 
privates of the yeomanry cavalry who 
perpetrated the cruelties therein described 
were in like manner intimately connected 
with all or most of the persons exercising 
juridical and magisterial authority in the 
county of Lancaster, and were supported 
by a numerous train of dependents, un- 
Principled and desperate characters con- 
nected with the police, as it is notorious 


mild 
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it must always be the case in police es- 
tablishments ; the petitioner and ten other 
persons, whose political rights had been 
violated, and whose persons had been 
outraged, had, and can have no chance of 
obtaining redress or justice in the said 
district under such influence; and there- 
forethe petitioner and his fellow-sufferers 
not ay found themselves insolently 
baffled in every attempt which they made 
to obtain legal redress, but the said cri- 
minal parties, for the purpose of giving 
colour to their errers or crimes, conspir 

to invent, fabricate, and sustain criminal 
charges against the petitioner and his 
friends, and had the hardihood to commit 
them to solitary dungeons in the local pri- 
son, on charges of high treason; which 
impotent and malignant charges they af- 
terwards abandoned, but for the pretence 
aforesaid, still persisted in charging the 
outraged, injured, and insulted petitioner 
and his friends with a misdemeanor and 
conspiracy, demanding excessive bail of 
them, and in a vexatious and wanton 
manner sending the petitioner and others 
upwards of fifty miles through the coun- 
try to Lancaster castle, under the parade 
of military escort, and accompanied by 


‘every circumstance calculated to wound 


the feelings of the petitioner and his 
friends and fellow sufferers: and as it hap- 
pened that the assizzs were held about ten 
days afterwards the said criminal parties 
hoping to take advantage of the excessive 
irritation which all the circumstances 
above described had created in the county, 
and of the influence which they necessa- 
rily possessed over the prejudices of many 
of the grand jurors, who consisted wholly 
of persons in the magistracy of the said 
county, and who therefore were unavoid- 
ably actuated by the very same party 
ct Hs which had misled their brother 
magistrates of Manchester in committing 
those crimes which it was now become 
necessary, under colour of law, to screen 
from inquiry and punishment; that is to 
say, the said magistrates and yeomanry of 
Manchester, through the agency of their 
friends, connexions, and relatives, who 
composed the grand jury aforesaid, and 
aided by the solicitor of his majesty’s 
treasury, proceeded to act the unworthy 
farce of presenting indictments against 
the petitioner and his friends for a pre- 
tended conspiracy, for acts committed by 
them in the open face of day, in presence 
of the whole world, and in which they 
were supported by the immemorial rights, 
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‘customs, and usages of the English peo- 
ple, and by the laws and constitution of 
the realm as exercised by their ancestors, 
and secured by acts of parliament, by the 
common law of the land, and by the coro- 
nation oath of the sovereign ; the peti- 
tioner who profoundly respects all the le- 

itimate arrangements of the jury system, 
is nevertheless persuaded, that his suspi- 
Cions, in regard to the purity of the pro- 
ceedings at Lancaster, will not be consi- 
dered either as light or frivolous; and he 
ventures to suggest that so palpable was 
the connexion of the magistrates and yeo- 
_ manry with the grand jury at Lancaster, 
that nothing but the consciousness of the 
necessity of shielding themselves under 
the colour of a form of law, could have 
stimulated them to adopt the gross mea- 
sure of appealing for their justification to 
a eer jury of such men so situated; but 
although the petitioner formally protested 
against some of the jurors, who he had 
been able to discover were relations, and 
connected with the parties 
against whom he had better reason to 
complain, and who were implicated in the 
atrocities committed on the 16th of Au- 

ust at Manchester, and against whom 

ills of indictment for capital felonies 
the was prepared to present : 
yet these objections of the petitioner were 
overruled by the judge before whom the 
said parties were about to be sworn as 
grand jurors; and the said grand jury, 
composed as aforesaid, proceeded to en- 
tertain the said charges against the pe- 
titioner and his friends, and actually laid 
aside certain indictments which the peti- 
tioner and his friends had previously pre- 
ferred against three persons who had com- 
mitted palpable perjury before the magis- 
trates at Manchester, and who, as after- 
wards appeared, were witnesses on the ine 
dictment against the petitioner and his 
friends; and to this, and the following 
circumstances, the petitioner most ear- 
nestly invites the attention of the House ; 
viz. that the said grand jury had found a 
true bill for perjury against one Owen, 
and they had before them other indict- 
ments against two wretches of the names 
of Platt and Derbyshire, who had falsely 
sworn to the very same facts as the said 
Owen, and against whom the very same 
evidence was ready to be adduced; but 
as soon as the indictments against the pe- 
titioner and his friends for the said pre- 
tended conspiracy were carried before the 
aaid grand jury, composed as aforesaid, 
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and the names of the said Platt and Der. 
byshire appeared as witnesses on the back 
of the said indictment, the said grand jury 
refused to proceed further in the inves- 
tigation of the three indictments before 
them, one of which they had found, but 
proceeded to investigate the indictments 
against the petitioner and his friends, ac- 
tually receiving the evidence of the said 
Platt and Derbyshire in support of the 
same, and then, after finding on such evi- 
dence, and that of three or four other 
similar dependents of the police true bills 
against the petitioner and his friends for a 
conspiracy as aforesaid, the said grand 
jury ignored the indictment against the 
witnesses Platt and although 
they had found a true bill for the very 
same fact, on the very same evidence, 
against Owen ; that these facts, of which 
the petitioner has made affidavit in the 
humble judgment of the petitioner, prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt or equivo- 
cation, that although there were honour- 
able men on the said grand jury, yet that 
the number of twelve required by law to 
determine a bill were influenced in their 
judgments by passions and feelings of 
which men are too frequently the patients 
and therefore it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that a true bill was found against 
the petitioner and his friends, for acts 
which, it is palpable, were as notorious as 
the sun at noon day, and which, till it 
suited their purpose, had always been 
considered as meritorious duties of Bri- 
tons and freemen, while the bills for un- 
paralleled and cruel outrages were ig- 
nored; nevertheless, as the petitioner 
respectfully submits tothe House, it must 
be obvious, that Ie geo so powerful a 
conspiracy of local authorities counte- 
nanced as they have been by his majesty's 
ministers, and aided by the law officers of 
the crown, who are supported by the pub- 
lic treasury of the United Kingdom, the 
petitioner has no rational ground of hope 
for justice and redress but in the power 
and authority of the House ; that besides 
the application above described, to the 
court of King’s-bench, and to the attorney 
general, the petitioner brought witnesses 
from Lancashire at a heavy cost, for the 
purpose of presenting indictments before 
that grandjinquest, which, as appertaining 
to the court of King’s-bench, may be 
supposed to have co-extensive jurisdic- 
tien with its court, which jurisdiction it 
unquestionably had before the judges 
were made itinerant, and which has been 
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taken from it by no statute; yet on this , that the alleged deficiency was not an 
occasion, the said grand inquest of all actual deficiency, unless the sum issued 
England, by which name it was heretofore | to make good the deficiencies of former 
known, was designated by the judge as_ periods could be so called. There was 
the grand jury for Middlesex, and des- an actual surplus. Since the incorpora- 
cribed as local in its jurisdiction, and in- tion of the treasuries of Great Britain and 
competent to reccive the indictments pre- Ireland two millions and a half had been 
ferred by the petitioner; that as the pe- borrowed in the Spring from the consoli- 
titioner verily believes the said criminal dated fund for the service of Ireland. To 
parties, for the tern of securing their this was added six miliions for the purpose 
own impunity, have made false represen- | of making good the deficiencies he had 
tations to his majesty’s government by already described. Instead of any defi- 
which they obtained the thanks of the | ciency having taken place in the quarter 
Prince Regent, while the ministers of his | ending the 10th of October last, there 
Royal Highness, with a view to sup- was am@ increase. It was true, however, 
port their own hasty proceedings in so , that the surplus in that of every year was 
thanking the said criminal parties, have generally considerable; and, compara~ 
submitted their false statements to the | tively considered, the surplus of the quar- 
House as authentic documents worthy of ter ending on the 10th of last October, 
the respect and credence of the House, | was not so great as that of the corres- 
but the petitioner hereby declares, that ponding quarter of the preceding year, it 
within his knowledge, the greater part of being only 300,000/. The total amount 
the said statements, as relating to the pro- | of the deficiency of that quarter, as com- 
ceedings at Manchester, are utterly false; pared with the corresponding quarter of 
and he therefore earnestly prays, that he | the year immediately preceding, was 
may be called to the bar of the House, | 1,100,000/., although it exceeded the 
and there permitted to prove all and every | amount of the corresponding quarter of 
the allegations contained in this his hum- | the year 1817. Of that 1,100,000/. of 
ble petition, which he is anxious to do, | comparative deficiency, 920,000/. was 
| 


not only by his own testimony but which | under the head of Customs, which was 
he respectfully pledges himself (if per- | chiefly attributable to the stagnation of 
mitted, to confirm beyond the possibility | trade, of which so much had been said in 
of doubt, by the testimony of numerous | the discussions last session im the Bank 
respectable persons of family, fortune,and | committee, and in some d proceed- 
character, totally unconnected with the | ing from the consolidation of the customs 
reformers in any way whatever.” in the last session, which occasioned 
On the question, that the petition be a larger sum to be paid in preceding 
printed, there was a loud cry of * No, | quarters by those who were desirous to 
no!” and there appeared a momentary avoid the increase of duty caused by that 
disposition to divide, but it was abandon- | consolidation. The comparative defi- 
ed and the petition was ordered to be ciency in the excise was nearly 200,000%. 
printed. | He was happy, however, to say, that in 
| the period which had elapsed between the 


CommMiTTEE oF Suppry.] On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House resolved itself into a committee 
to consider of a motion for granting a 
Supply to his Majesty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a resolution, ‘ that 
a Supply be granted to his Majesty.” 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that he had seen 
in the public papers that there had been 
a deficiency in the revenue in the last 
ange to the amount of eight millions. 

he amount was so great that he con- 
fessed it staggered him. It, however, re- 
quired some explanation, and he requested 
his right hon. friend would have the good- 
ness to give it. , 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


10th of October, and the meeting of par- 
_ liament, a very considerable improvement 
| in the revenue had manifested itself. 

| The resolution was then agreed to. 


Sevitious Meretincs PREvENTION 
Bitt.] On the motion of lord Castle- 
reagh, the clerk read the following pas- 
sages from the of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, on the opening 
of the session :— 

“I regret to have been under the ne- 
cessity of calling you together at this pe- 
riod of the year; but the seditious prac- 
tices so long prevalent in some of the 
manufacturing districts of the country, 
have been continued with increased act: 
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vity since you were last assembled in par- 
liament. 

« They have led to proceedings incom- 
patible with the public tranquillity, and 
with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, utterly hostile to 
the constitution of this kingdom, and 
aiming not only at the change of these 
political institutions, which have hitherto 
constituted the, pride and security of this 
country, but at the subversion of the 
rights of property, and of all order in so- 
ciety. 

“I have given directions that the ne- 
cessary information on this subject shall 
be laid before you, and I feel it to be my 
indispensable duty to press on your im- 
mediate attention the consideration of 
such measures as may be requisite for the 
counteraction and suppression of a system, 
which, if not effectually checked, must 
bring confusion and ruin on the nation.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in rising 
pursuant to his notice to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of 
the country, as described in the pas- 
sages which had just been read from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent's most 
gracious Speech, he confessed that he 
never felt a more awful impression of the 

ainfulness and difficulty of any task that 
* had undertaken to execute. It was 
painful, for what could give greater pain 
to a minister of the crown than to be re- 
quired by an imperative sense of duty to 
propose to parliament the adoption of 
measures of a restrictive and coercive na- 
ture? It was difficult — for while the 
House, the country, and every loyal Bri- 
tish subject were entitled in the present 
serious crisis—a crisis, indeed, of imminent 
danger, unless parliament met the evil 
with manly firmness and vigour—to look 
to his majesty’s ministers for the means 
of affording adequate security for life and 
property, and for the safety of the 
constitution, they were entitled to claim 
from his majesty’s goverament that they 
should make any propositions which they 
might determine on bringing forward, as 
much as possible, in the spirit of the con- 
stitution under which we happily lived ; 
and to expect, that while they recom- 
mended the measures which to them ap- 
peared calculated to meet the public exi- 
gency, they should not forget the sacred 
principles of right and liberty, which had 
made Great Britain a source of admiration 
and envy to all surrounding nations. He 
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could assure the House, that his majesty’s 
government were most anxious to secure 
this double object; and while they di- 
rected their efforts against the abuses b 
which the public tranquillity was menaced, 
to protect as much as possible the best 
and dearest interests of the people. Hav- 
ing endeavoured to reconcile these con- 
flicting principles, his majesty’s ministers 
looked with confidence for the support 
in that House of a large portion of those 
who differed from them on questions of 
general policy, as they were most earnest 
in wishing to preserve the freedom of the 
subject, while they purged the land of the 
evils that the abuse of that freedom had 
generated. 

As the House naturally looked to him 
for an intelligible detail of the circum- 
stances which made the measures he in- 
tended to propose necessary, as well as 
of the nature of those measures, he felt 
he must occupy their attention for a con- 
siderable portion of time. He should 
now, without any further preface, even 
though some of the measures were to ori- 
ginate in the other house, offer all of them 
to their consideration, in order that no 
member might give an opinion upon them 
without seeing the full scope of each in- 
dividual proposition, both as an isolated 
proposition, and as a proposition con- 
nected with others, and without being 
able to judge whether they would so fit 
in with each other as to make a perfect 
and consistent whole. He should, of 
course, support each and all of these mea- 
sures, and the general principles upon 
which they were founded; but, in order 
to save the time of the House, he should 
not enter into any minute reasonings upon 
them at present, but state them broadly 
though distinctly. In order the more 
fully to direct the attention of the House 
to this point, he hoped he might for the 
present be allowed to assume as fact, the 
existence of the evils which the measures 
in question went to correct, not depriving 
the House of the right of discussing this 
part of the subject at any future stage of 
their proceedings. He would then as- 
sume for the present on the authority of 
the Speech from the throne, that great 
danger existed in the country; that there 
had been disclosed in the country a spirit 
which was incompatible with the consti- 
tution of the kingdom—that it threatened 
the destruction of all those rights which 
were most valuable—and that it aimed 
not only at the change of all those poli- 
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tical institutions which had hitherto con- 
stituted the pride and security of the 
country, but also at the subversion of 
property, and of course of all those rights 
on which society depended, which, if not 
speedily checked, was calculated to over- 
throw the principles upon which the pro- 

rty and happiness of society rested. 
These facts he had a right to consider as 
fortified by the speech of the right hon. 
member who moved the amendment to 
the address, as well as by the statements 
of several of the hon. members who sup- 
ported it, That right hon. member had 
admitted, that there had gone abroad a 
wild and impracticable spirit of reform, 
which menaced not only the happiness of 
society generally, but more 
the interests of the poor deluded persons 


' who possessed it, and with several of his 


friends, had pledged himself to uphold 
the constitution against such doctrines to 
the utmost of his power. He was also 
confirmed in the statement which he had 
just made, by the opinions which had been 
formed by a set of gentlemen best calcu- 
lated to judge of the situation of the 
country—he meant the magistracy and 
the grand juries of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire, and of several other counties. If 
he wanted any farther authority on the 
subject, he had it in the statement of the 
noble lord who represented the county of 
Lancashire, a county containing a million 
of inhabitants, and possessing a large por- 
tion of the wealth and commerce of the 
country. In that county, according to 
that noble lord’s statement, there ex- 
isted a spirit of disaffection bordering 
on rebellion. The hon. member for 
Taunton also had mentioned the order 
of things in some of the manufacturing 
districts to be such as that either the 
House must put them down without de- 
lay, or else they would overpower the 
constitution, and further, that there were 
no interests more at stake than those of 
the poor deluded people by whom such 
Opinions were entertained. From these 
statements he felt he had a right to as- 
sume the existence of that danger which 
induced his majesty’s government to bring 
forward such measures as they in their 
consciences believed to be imperatively 
called for, and most effectual in rescuing 
the country from its perilous situation. 
In the statement he was about to make, 
he should be sorry to make any impression 
on the country that could be considered 
as imputing disaffection to the great mass 
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of the people. He had an individual pride 
(individual, he meant, as he was con- 
nected by birth and education with that 
part of the empire), in stating, that as far 
as Ireland was concerned, she had never 
experienced a greater degree of tranquil- 
lity, and he might add prosperity, than at 
this moment. There were, perhaps, one 
or two exceptions, but they weresof a 
very trifling nature. Long might she 
continue in that state! Long might she 
continue to feel the value and importance 
of that constitutional position m which 
she had at last had the good sense to 
place herself, and which he doubted not 
would prove the source of numerous be- 
nefits to her, while it entitled her to the 
entire confidence of the sister country. 
In Great Britain, also, he was happy to 
state that the great body of the agricul- 
tural interests never enjoyed a greater 
state of repose than at this moment; and 
he hoped he might add, that it was fast 
recovering from that depression into which 
it had unhappily fallen. When he said 
this, he was not insensible to the difficul- 
ties with which the landed interest had 
still to contend; but comparing its pre- 
sent situation with that in which, ‘at no 
distant period, it had been, he thought 
he was warranted in expressing himself 
in the language which he had used. Con- 
sidering nothing so important as that the 
subject should be stripped of all exagge- 
ration, he was bound to state, that even 
in the manufacturing districts, he believed 
the loyal were sufficiently strong to put 
down, by themselves, the disaffected ; but 
this could not be accomplished without 
tisk of great devastation, ruin, and mi- 
sery. It was not for the state therefore 
that he trembled, but it was for the inha- 
bitants of certain districts, who had claims 
on the government for protection, and for 
the deluded reformers themselves; and 
on those grounds he called on parliament 
to support the law and to guard against 
the evils of a threatened rebellion. Into 
the causes of the discontent and dissatis- 
faction which prevailed, he did not feel 
inclined to enter at present; on a future 
occasion he should not shrink from dis- 
cussing thein ; but all that he should now 
say was, that as far as his inquiries went 
(and they had not been scanty), he could 
not discover that the market for our in- 
dustry had been narrowed either at home 
or abroad. At home it had certainly in- 
creased, and abroad there was no defalca- 
tion but in one instance, which was well 
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calculated to teach the deluded men who 
were ever complaining of the system of 
government established in this. country, a 
salutary lesson. The American market 
was the only one that had failed us. It 
was therein a country which was repre- 
sented as a perfect paradise—in a country 
overned under a system which many in 
England believed it was only necessary 
to adopt here to relieve us from all our 
burdens; it was in America that the 
greatest distress was found to exist, and 
there our commerce had experienced 
failures which were unknown in Europe. 
There had certainly been a depression 
felt in various branches of our trade froin 
the termination of the war, but these were 
no more than were to be expeeted in the 
common course of things, and to these 
time alone could bring an effectual re- 
medy. He was confident that no sober- 
minded rational man could for a moment 
believe that they were to be removed by 
any parliamentary interference. 
He would now pragred to the most im- 
portant object of the night, to the reme- 
dies which his majesty’s ministers pro- 
poved to apply to the evils complained of. 
in enumerating them, he would name 
them in the order in which the state of the 
country seemed to call for them. They 
divided themselves into five heads. He 
would begin with that which was most 
pressing in point of time, and name that 
ast which was most important with a view 
to tranquillising the country. The first 
subject was the tumultuous meetings 
which had become common, which were 
marked with a character wholly different 
from that of peaceful deliberation, which 
had never been known in this country till 
of late years, which were quite an inno- 
vation upon all its habits, customs, and 
prejudices, which were borrowed from the 
worst days of France, aud which conduced 
most essentially to the progress of the re- 
volution in that country. second 
subject was that part of the system of the 
disaffected, which, if not checked, would 
lead to results the most extensively mis- 
chievous ;—he meant the training of large 
bodies of men for military, he might add, 
for rebellious purposes, without the au- 
thority of the Crown. The third was 


more of a local character, and went to 
give magistrates the extraordinary powers 
confided to them by an act passed in the 
year 1812, and enable them to search for 
and seize arms, where they had a right to 
believe they were secreted for improper 
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purposes. The fourth measure would go 
to ensure the more speedy administration 
of justice in certain cases, and particularly 
to expedite the trials of those charged 
with misdemeanors, The fifth went to af. 
fect that great and most important engine, 
the press, but only that part of it, which, 
in contradiction to the general press of 
the country, he might be allowed to call 
the treasonable, blasphemous, and sedi- 
tious branch of the press. With regard 
to the first of these measures, he must de- 
sire the House to consider the abstract 
right on which the right of meeting to 

etition was founded. No man could va- 
ue more highly than he did the right 
which the people unquestionably enjoyed 
to meet to consider on the grievances 
which they felt, either individually or col- 
lectively, and to carry to the foot of the 
throne or of parliament their petitions for 
redress of them. From the mode, how- 
ever, in which this right had recently 
been laid down, and from the doctrines 
which had been founded upon it, it ap- 
peared to him, that unless common sense 
was applied to the law which had recently 
been promulgated on this subject (and 
law and common sense did not travel so 
far asunder as some people thought), the 
abuse of that right must inevitably lead to 
sanguinary rebellion in the first case ; and 
that which was its never-failing concomi« 
tant, military despotism, in the second. 
He lamented most strongly, and he 
thought that several of those who had 
signed the requisitions for county meet- 
ings also lamented, that they had stated 
in such broad terms the right of the peo- 
ple to assemble. He had, however, neveny, 
seen among the many resolutions which” 
had been ren any document officially 
signed, which carried this right to a 
higher point than the famous one signed 
by Thistlewood, who, no doubt, had good 
legal radical assistance. In that docu- 
ment it was stated, that he ( Thistlewood) 
knew of no law that could prevent 1,000, 
10,000, 100,000, or 1,000,000 of persons 
from assembling; and no magistrate, it 
went on to say, could touch them till they 
struck some blow ; and that it@made no 
difference whether they met with or with- 
out arms, with or without flags, or with 
or without all that novel paraphernalia 
which had lately rendered those meetings so 
conspicuous. Now, he would ask, if this 
ought, in common law, or in common 
sense, to be allowed. He would ask, 
whether it was consistent with common 
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law or with common sense, to assert that 
the people (and, for the sake of the ar- 
ument, he was at liberty to assume the 
whole of the people), might meet at one 
place, and to say that the magistrates 
were to stand quiet after the meeting was 
assembled, until some positive damage 
wae done? If such a principle existed, it 
proved that the law was, on the face of it, 
an absurdity, totally ineffectual for the 
purpose of preserving the lives or liberties 
of the people. If this were the case, the 
House must allow him to say, we were 
living in a country whose government was 
degraded and debased. if this were the 
case, then the magistrates must on all oc- 
casions have recourse to the aid of the 
military, of the exercise of whose power 
the country was so naturally jealous. 
Was it to be tolerated, that in a country 
whose constitution was so justly the envy 
and admiration of other nations, the whole 
of its industry was to be convulsed—the 
uiet part of the population were to be 
armed,—not with childish fears, but 
with just terror—that they were to be 
driven from their business—obliged to 
close their shops—that the public mind 
was to be kept in a state of continual fer- 
ment and agitation, by a set of itinerant 
orators, who marched large bodies of men 
25 miles through the country, in military 
array? The minds of the lower orders in 
this country, were inflamed by artful tales 
° sinecures and pensions, and they 


‘Were told that if these were done away, 


all their grievances would be at an end. 
He would take be himself to say, that 
if the sinecures which had not yet been 
abolished, were done away—if the whole 
pension list were surrendered to their 
wishes, that the benefit derived would not 
in ten years give the Manchester cotton- 
spinner, whe could earn 30s. a week, the 
5s. which he wasted in one day of idleness 
to attend a reform meeting. This he 
could prove to demonstration, and with 
equal ease could he show, that if the re- 
formers could succeed in their dishonest 


and destructive scheme of annihilating the | 
national debt, that the withdrawing of the | 


interest of 29,000,0002. of money from 
general circulation, though it might re- 
ieve some who now contributed largely 
to the taxes, would depress the markets 
of the country; augment the general dis- 
tress, and carry ruin to the humble cot- 
tage as well as to the mansion of the 
great. The gentlemen who advocated 
the doctrine of Thistlewood, ought to re- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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collect that the law provided against a 
bellum levatum, as well as a bellum percus- 
sum; that meetings even without arms 
were net allowed to assemble to the terror 
of his majesty’s subjects; and that the 
magistracy were bound by their oaths to 
protect the lives and properties of the 
people, under such circumstances, as far 
as lay in their power. This fallacious doc- 
trine, however, he was glad to say, was 
refuted by the Jate debates in that House, 
and if no other result had followed from 
the assembling of parliament, the late dis- 
cussion was calculated to produce the 
most beneficial effects in the country. 
The house and the country were deeply 
indebted to a right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite, for the able and eloquent 
manner in which he had stated that point 
ona former evening. Independently of his 
high legal authority (and higher there 
was none), there was something so clear 
and sound in the opinion he gave on the 
illegality of such meetings, that he must 
have removed all doubt on the subject. 
That right hon. and learned gentleman 
had well said, that although the rights of 
a British subject allowed him to do every 
thing which the law did not forbid, he 
Was not permitted to contravene or to 
trench upon the rights of another. He 
did not wish to say any thing complimen- 
tary of the stream of eloquence which 
came from his own side of the House ; 
but was there no inference to be drawn 
from the silence which had prevailed on 
this subject among the learned and hon. 
gentlemen opposite? There were occa- 
sions when silence was as eloquent, if not 
more eloquent, than words; and he con- 
ceived the present to be one of that na- 
ture. He certainly did suppose, that a 
gentleman of high legal talents on the 
other side (Mr. Scarlett), notwithstand- 
ing his explanations, had pronounced as 
decided an opinion as was possible, upon 
the illegality of that meeting, and that he 
had followed up his argument by making 
a complaint against his majesty’s minis- 
ters for suffering several meetings like 
it (and he had instanced that of Smith- 
field) to take place subsequently. An- 
other hon. and learned gentleman, who 
followed in the debate, seemed rather dis- 
turbed by the explicitness of this opinion, 
and therefore introduced into the discus- 
sion the swords of the cavalry, which he 
asserted to have been sharpened for the 
occasion. That, however, was now ex- 
ploded. The noble lord opposite had 
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profession, whom they were to hear to- 
morrow, had promised to prove the law- 
fulness of the meeting. With regard to 
his speech in expectancy, he (lord Castle- 
reagh) had a right to take it on his side 
of the question ; for if that hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had felt any difficulty on the 
subject, the recent decision of the House 
must, he should conceive, have removed it. 
This, however, he wouldmaintain, thatifany 
man could still doubt, whether or not meet- 
ings such as he had described were legal or 
illegal, it was high time for parliament to 
take care that this embarrassment should 
be felt no more, regarding what was and 
what was not the law upon the subject. 
He would now call the attention of the 
House to the measures necessary to meet 
the evil. In framing the proposed reme- 
dies, the first object was, to suit the cha- 
racteristics of the meetings against which 
they were to bedirected. His first enact- 
ment would therefore be, the limitation of 
numbers. The second was intended to 
prevent persons residing in distant dis- 
tricts from attending meetings in districts 
where they did not reside. The third was, 
to prevent the existence of simultaneous 
meetings, for the House would recollect, 
that they had it in evidence, in the letter 
of general Byng, that this plan, though 
defeated by a schism among the leaders, 
had been seriously entertained, in order to 
divide the military power, and thus give 
the reformers a better opportunity of 
making a trial of their physical force. 
These were the three grand points on 
which he would stand, and for which he 
would now use a few short, but, as he 
thought, decisive arguments. Nobody 
would say, that any bill could effectually 
meet the evil which did not limit the 
numbers; and nobody would assert, that 
by limiting the numbers, they were trench- 
ing upon any substantial right of the peo- 
ple: for if deliberation were the object of 
their meetings, the great numbers in 
which they had recently assembled were 
not calculated to aid it. He had no wish 
to  eateny them from assembling, when 
deliberation was really the object which 
they had in view; he had no wish to put 
an end to those meetings which were the 
peduliar boast of England, and which, till 
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clearly proved, that those swords were 
sent to be sharpened several days before 
any intimation was given that a meeting 
was to beheld. Another hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, who bore a high, and, he 
believed, a well-earned reputation in his 
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modern times, had been productive of so 
much benefit and advantage. In latter 
times, however, these meetings had been 
of a different kind, and seemed, from the 
manner in which they were called, and in 


which they were conducted, to have been | 


borrowed from another country. They had 
been held under the sanction of the laws 
to consider of the means best calculated to 
overturn, by physical force, the very laws 
under which they met. Far was it from 
him to call on the House to do any _ 
that would operate against the ancient an 


sacred right of the people to petition, — 


under the protection and with the sanc- 
tion of the magistrates, or the other con- 
stituted authorities of the land. He 
would, on the contrary, give increased fa- 
cilities to this mode of petitioning. But 
meetings not called under such authorities, 
convened by men without character, rank, 
or fortune, were, in all probability called 
for improper objects, and therefore were 
a fit subject for the animadversion of the 
law, and it was but reasonable that they 
should assemble under circumstances that 
gave a sort of prima facie security against 
outrage; for the House might rely on it, 
that unless we could reconcile the exer- 
cise of our liberties with the preservation 
of the public peace, our liberties would 
inevitably perish, and society come toa 
speedy dissolution. With respect to the 
local and numerical modes of regulating 
the constitution of meetings, it was ob- 
vious, that when they came to the exte 

in point of numbers, to which meetings 
ought to be allowed to go, it was impos- 
sible to fix any precise limit. An hon. 
gentleman on the other side had said, that 
meetings ought to be of such a description, 
as that the civil power would be sufficient 
to preserve peace, in order to prevent the 
indignity of calling in the military power. 
He could assure the hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, that meetings pn 4 not be reduced 
to such an extent without chilling all deli- 
beration. Besides, nothing could be more 
calculated to embarrass magistrates than 
such a limitation of meetings. Therefore 
he would propose what would effect the 
object, without encountering those diffi- 
culties or objections. From his proposi- 
tion he would except county meetings, re- 
gularly convened, meetings called by cor- 
porate bodies, by grand juries, or by five 
magistrates. With these exceptions every 
meeting must be preceded by a notice, 
for a certain number of days to the magis- 
trates of the intention to call such a meet- 
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ing, and must be within the parish of the 

ersons assembling ; the natural place for 

eliberation where they could meet with 
safety, and without loss of time. In re- 
ference to the impropriety and danger of 
allowing immense multitudes to assemble 
in the manner which had been recently 
witnessed, he would read the sentiments 
of a noble lord, who always looked with 
the greatest jealousy on every thing that 
might affect the liberty of the subject, and 
whocould not be suspected of a cy eres 
to curtail anypopular right. Lord Erskine, 
in a publication lately given by him to the 
wort (the Defence of the Whigs), ap- 
plied the following observations to the 
public grievance of tumultuary meetings : 
—“ —— but holding sacred, as I do, the 
never-to-be-surrendered right of British 
subjects to assemble peaceably, to express 
to each other and to the government of 
the country their grievances and com- 
plaints, yet I feel no difficulty in saying, 
that nothing can be more obviously useless 
and mischievous than the assembling of 
immense multitudes, not in their own 
communities or neighbourhoods, but by 
moving upon other thronged and agitated 
districts. Such meetings, however legal 
they may be, cannot but be dangerous to 
the industrious poor, collected at a distance 
from their own homes, only to disturb the 
industry of others, aggravating the suffer- 
ings of poverty by the interruption of em- 
ployment, by the hazard of fatal accidents, 
and the probable temptation to crime.” 
He did not think it necessary to labour 
this part of the subject farther. In con- 
fining meetings to their respective parishes, 
it was proposed to make it a misdemeanor 
for any person, not resident in the parish, 
to attend a meeting in it. Two objects 
would be effected by this regulation. But 
before mentioning them he would remark, 
that some parishes consisted of more than 
one large township, under distinct over- 
seers, and were so populous, as to require 
farther limitations as to public meetings. 
There were in the country about 30 pa- 
rishes that were extraordinary populous, 
that was, they contained a population be- 
= 20,000 souls. No parish whose num- 

ers were under that population was re- 
stricted from a meeting of the whole pa- 
rish, But with respect to the parishes 
whose population exceeded that number, 
a power would be given to quarter ses- 
sions, who would not be apt to abuse such 
a power, to divide them into districts, of 
which each should contain a population 
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not exceeding 10,000. By this arrange- 
ment, it was manifest that there was no 
intention on the part of ministers to re- 
duce meetings in such a manner as to de- 
stroy their popular character. They 
would, on the contrary, become better 
fitted for the purposes of discussion, at 
the same time that they would cease to be 
attended with danger. One hundred 
thousand beorteg would no longer as- 
semble, and those individuals who reduced 
grievance-making into a trade, would no 
longer have it in their power to travel 
about the land and poison the minds of 
men who had not been aware but that they 
lived under the mildest government, and 
had not known that their greatest enemy 
was the House of Commons. ‘The second 
object was, to prevent the distraction of 
the attention of magistrates by vast num- 
bers of simultaneous meetings, not per- 
haps known to them till the very time of 
meeting, and then often corresponding 
with other public meetings, fairs, or 
markets. For that purpose, it would be 
required of the persons calling meetings 
to give notice of their intention six days 
beforehand to the magistrate, in order that 
he should have time to consider. “The 
magistrate should also be invested with the 
power, within four days of that fixed for 
assembling, to change both the time and 
place, if he should find it proper, so as 
to defeat any plan which might have been 
formed to create confusion. The tumul- 
tuary character of meetings would thus be 
removed, and the system of itinerant 
orators destroyed. Anothet measure was 
onewith respect towhich, he apprehended, 
there could be but one sentiment in that 
House ; it was, to put a stop to a practice 
which never had been British, buf was 
borrowed from the worst times of the 
French revolution. None would be al- 
lowed to attend those meetings either 
armed or in martial array, nor with those 
symbols which threatened confusion and 
danger to the peaceable part of the com- 
munity ; and which presented the appear- 
ance of an assemblage demanding rather 
than petitioning for a redress of grievances. 
It was the law of this country, that a man 
might possess arms for the protection of 
his house ; but he felt a persuasion that 
none would contend, that every person 
was intitled by law to go forth armed« The 
principle of laying on certain restrictions 
in this respect was not unknown to our law. 
That which he proposed was in fact no~ 
thing more than a declaratory law, but he 
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should certainly add a clause, which hap- 
pily had never been called for before ia 
this country, to prevent any kind of arms 
from being carried toa public meeting. This 
would extend to county meetings, as well 
as to meetings confined to the parish, be- 
cause even a county meeting inthiscountry 
had been disgraced by all the weapons and 
symbols of radicalism. All meetings 
were therefore comprehended in this mea- 
sure. There was one point on which 
he should propose no law; it was the 
part which women had borne in the late 
transactions, for he trusted that it would 
be sufficient to restrain them from similar 
conduct in future, to let them know, that 
when the French republicans were carry- 
ing on their bloody orgies, they could 
find no female to join them except by 
ransacking the bagnios and publicbrothels. 
He was happy that no female had attended 
any public meeting in the metropolis. 
Such a drama would, he trusted, be put 
an end to by the innate decorum and 
the innate sense of modesty which the 
women of this country possessed, and 
which would purge the country of this 
disgrace. The bill which he should pro- 
pose would, therefore, limit meetings 
(with the exceptions which he had men- 
tioned) to the parish; would require six 
days notice to be given to the magistrate 
before a meeting ; would iavest the magis- 
trate with the power of changing the day and 
place within four days of its being held; and 
would make it an illegal offence for non-re- 
sidents to attend; or for persons to come 
with arms or revolutionary symbols, giving 
a French character to British transactions. 
The magistrates would of course be em- 
powered to seize such persons, and take 
them away from the meeting; for, to 
render the measure effective, it was ne- 
cessary to strengthen the hands of the ma- 
gistracy, that they might resist the inroads 
of people not belonging to their parish. 
He did not mean that they should turn 
out any individual whom curiosity might 
have led to the spot; but if the influx of 
strangers had a tendency to endanger the 

eace, or change the nature of the meet- 
ing, they should read a proclamation, 
ordering all strangers to withdraw. If 
this proclamation was not obeyed, they 
might then pronounce the meeting to be 
illegal, and dissolve it. A quarter of an 
hour would be allowed for the strangers to 
retire, and half an hour for the meeting to 
disperse. If after that time more than 
twelve individuals were found assembled, 
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he should propose to make it not felon 
with death, but a clergyable felony.—If 
the hon. and gallant general who had 
cheered his last statement, was acquainted 
with the principle of the Riot act, he must 
be aware that amy person standing out 
against authority was guilty of felony, 
In 1817 (he did not know whether 
the gallant, general was then a mem- 
ber of that House) a similar principle 
was acted upon, It would be, in the 
proposed measure, a@ able felony ; 
but as parish meetings could not require 
the usual time to disperse after proclama- 
tion, only a quarter of an hour would be 
allowed for strangers to withdraw, and in 
half an hour afterwards the meeting should 
become illegal. 

The second subject to which he would 
call their attention was, the practice of 
training and drilling. He had omitted 
however to remark, that debating societies 
not regulated by a magistrate’s licence, 
were, as by the bill of 1817, included in 
the restriction which he had detailed, 
The practice of training and drilling was 
foreign to every principle of our constitu- 
tion, and must be reprobated by all who 
agreed in sustaining constitutional princi- 
ples. . Training, with or without arms, and 
all military manceuvres, would be prohibit- 
ed. Meetings for those purposes would 
be rendered illegal, and magistrates might 
disperse them at their discretion. A dis- 
tinction would be made between the dril- 
lers and the drilled, because the drillers 
must be supposed to be more intelligent 
than the drilled. It was most gratifying 
to him to be able to say, that, although it 
had been reported that old soldiers, for- 
getting their allegiance, had assisted in 
training others in military exercises, and 
that although in one or two cases it might 
be so, yet that the offence had been sel- 
dom imitated, and that in general nothing 
could be more exemplary than the con- 
duct of those who having been the first to 
take up arms in the service of their coun- 
try, had been the first at the return of 
peace to lay them down. For drillers, 
not only would fine and imprisonment be 
assigned as a punishment, but it was in- 
tended to vest in the court the power of 
transporting those convicted of that of- 
fence, if they thought proper. He now 
came to the third head. The state of the 
country, and the secret and seditious 
practices which prevailed in certain parts 
of it, called loudly upon parliament to en- 
act some measure without delay for the 
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detection of arms provided for an illegal 
purpose. The measure he would propose 
would be drawn from a similar measure 
which he had proposed to the House in 
1812 (the Disarming act for the midland 
counties). It would extend only to cer- 
tain counties, but it might be extended to 
others at the desire of the lord-lieutenant 
of any county. There was no principle 
introduced by this measure which could 
be considered new, always connecting it 
with the actual state of certain parts of 
the country; and it would be liable like 
the measure of 1812 to be repealed if 
found unnecessary. 

Another measure which he had to sub- 
mit to them, respected the unbounded li- 
cence of delay which existed in certain 
cases of misdemeanor, and it would pro- 
wide that such persons should go to trial 
immediately, unless they showed cause to 
the contrary. No principle could be 
more congenial to the spirit of the laws, 
and no measure more called for by the si- 
tuation of the country, than one which 
would render the administration of justice 
in these cases more prompt. An individual 
charged with a crime which affected his 
life, was immediately put upon his trial : 
but in cases of misdemeanors, the accused 
had it in his power to postpone his trial, 
so as to defeat the ends of justice, per- 
haps for a year and a half. The object 
was, to make such a regulation as would 
bring misdemeanors more nearly, in that 
respect, to the state of graver and capital 
cases. He must observe, however, with- 
out stating technical reasons, there were 
instances in which some delay must take 
place, as in cases in which there were 
rights of removing by certiorari from infe- 
rior to superior courts. The object of 
the new law would be, to reduce the time as 
much as possible, without reducing those 
rights. On this point it was unnecessary 
for him to enter into any further explana- 
tions; but he should add, that the mea- 
sure would be connected with another, 
which the state of the country, he trusted, 
justified his majesty’s ministers in bringing 
forward, and which should consist in an 
attempt at realizing the intention which 
they had long entertained, of facilitating 
the administration of justice in the coun- 
try by some regulation respecting the 
going judges. The long interval between 
the autumn and spring assizes afforded 
great opportunities for escaping due pu- 
nishment, and presented difficulties.in re- 
pressing dangerous and seditious practi- 
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ces. It would, therefore, be matter of 
consideration, whether a system could 
not be arranged that would give a third 
assize to those couaties. His majesty’s 
ministers would have been liable to the 
charge of having acted upon ex-post-facto 
principles, if they had proceeded against 
the individuals charged with a misdemea- 
nor in the county of Lancaster, per sal- 
tum, and that was the reason why they 
had not appointed a special commission, 
as the accused would thereby have been 
deprived of the power of traversing. 

He now came to what he had post- 
poned to the last, as being, in every con- 
stitutional point of view, the most difficult 
and the most important—he meant the 
danger which arose from the abuses of 
the public press. He was very happy to 
say, that the measure which he et to 
propose to meet this danger, applied only 
to what he might call the treasonable and 
seditious press of the country—to that 
class of publications, which, unfortunately 
as the law now stood, were made vehicles 
for the dissemination not merely of trea- 
son and sedition, but also of blasphemy. 
It was in his opinion utterly impossible 
for the mind of man long to withstand the 
torrent of criminal and seductive reason- 
ing which was now incessantly poured out 
to the lower orders; and unless some re- 
medial pringiple could be hit upon, com- 
patible with the genius of the constitution, 
not only all the other measures which he 
had proposed would be inadequate for the 
restoration of tranquillity, but the mind of 
the country could never settle down to 
industry and content. He was ready to 
admit that this country owed muth of the 
intelligence and high character, for which 
it was so eminently distinguished, to its 
free press; and that we could not hope 
long to retain that envied pre-eminence 
without the possession of what every ra- 
tional man would call a free press ; but if 
a free press could not be made compatible 
with morality, peace and religion, then a 
free press might become a great evil, and 
produce effects by which a free press itself 
and every otber right and advantage we 
possessed, would be swept away in one 
general ruin. No endeavour then could be 
more laudable than one to dispel that well- 
founded alarm which now existed with 
respect to the press. He conceived, that 
nothing which he had to propose woulcl 
strike at, or touch, what might be con- 
sidered the two great pillars of a free 
press. Every man would be at liberty to 
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publish his sentiments without any previ- 
ous investigation into their nature, and 
without any thing in the shape of a cen- 
sorship or restraint upon individual discre- 
tion. In the second place, nothing should 
be done to affect the trial by jury as ap- 
plied to the question of libel in which the 
ury had the decision of both law and fact. 
Phere was no intention to affect the tribu- 
nals appointed by law for the trial of li- 
bels, or to prevent any man from publish- 
_ ing his sentiments in the first instance ; 
but measures ought to be adopted to cut 
off the pestilent abuses of the press, be- 
cause nothing could lower a free press 
more than such abuses. The first part of 
the measure he would propose, was one 
to which no serious opposition could be 
made, because, in his opinion, it involved 
no new principle, but left the law in the 
same situation as before. It went to pro- 
tect that law, and to punish and destroy 
an abuse which had already been long in 
operation--he knew not precisely how long 
—but one from which he thought every 
mischief arose. This abuse had operated 

reatly to defraud the revenue, and great- 
ly to the prejudice of the respectable per- 
sons whowere engaged in the conducting of 
_ newspapers. If this evasion were to be tole- 
rated, it would have the effect of throwing 
all the periodical press into the hands of 
men who had neither property nor the 
means of procuring security, and enable 
them to inundate the country with poison, 
at a price so humble, that no individual, 
however necessitous, would be unable to 
— it. The law, therefore, which 

€ meant to propose, was, that the politi- 
cal publications, now published without a 
stamp duty, should be hereafter subjected 
to a duty like other newspapers. By the 
stamp laws all advertisements inserted in 
newspapers were liable to pay a certain 
tax, consequently the general stamp duty 
to which newspapers were subjected, had 
reference more to the other matter con- 
tained in them than to advertisements— 
namely, to the accounts of events and 
comments on these events, matter of a 
similar nature to that contained in the 
publications which, in point of duty, he 
now wished to assimilate to them. It was 
also to be taken into account, that as the 
political pamphlets now circulated were 
of a small size, they could be furnished at 
a much cheaper rate than newspapers. 
Indeed, the authors of some of those pub- 
lications which had done the most mis- 
chief, so far from considering themselves 
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exempt from the law of newspapers, did 
for a great length of time continue 
to publish on stamped paper. The price 


of Cobbett’s paper, for instance, had 
been ten-pence; but suddenly it was 
published without a stamp and sold 
for two-pence. What he now proposed 
was, to follow up the intentions of the 
Stamp act—to follow to its legitimate con- 
clusion the law as it now stood with res- 
pect to newspapers, and while adopting a 
means to guard against offences of the 
press, to guard also against frauds com- 
mitted not merely against the revenue but 
against the respectable newspaper press— 
to place the publications in question on 
the same footing with newspapers. With- 
out now entering into any general definition 
he might state that it was proposed that. 
any thing of the nature of pamphlets or 
newspapers, and not exceeding two sheets, 
containing either news, intelligence, or 
political discussion, or the description of 
political and religious subjects, in short, 
all subjects which might be considered as 
political, should be held as coming within 
the description of newspapers, and sub- 
jected to the same duty. Such a mea- 
sure was necessary to prevent the respec- 
table circulation of newspapers from being 
defeated, and to render the circulation of 
dangerous publications more expensive. 
Such was the first regulation which he had 
to propose. The second regulation was 
also a principle already established and 
recognised by law, particularly with re- 
gard to this class of publications. The 
law now declared that the names of pub- 
lishers in general, not merely of publica- 
tions of the description of newspapers, but 
of publications of all sizes, should be given, 
and that every publication should be con- 
sidered unlawful which had not the name 
of the publisher on the face of it, for 
the purpose of —_— him amenable to 
justice. But that regulation was at present 
rendered completely nugatory by a prac- 
tice which had been adopted, by which 
the individual who did the mischief was 
enabled to escape from the consequences 
of it. When it was wished to do any act 
which would draw down the animadversion 
of the law, the mode adopted for that pur- 
was to put forward some wretched 

ack, who for a small hire would run all 
risk of punishment. Now, if any man 
would run the risk of being lodged in gaol 
for a trifling sum, while the individual who 
was the real author of the offence ran no 
risk whatever, the object of the law was 
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entirely defeated. He had heard in the 
case of an individual who was convicted, 
while another individual for whom the 
illegal acts was done, could not be 
touched, that the latter had the impu- 
dence to say, ‘For half-a-crown a day I 
can always procure a man to stand in my 
situation, and I can carry on my trade in 
his name, while he runs all the risks.” 
When it was recollected, too, what time 
elapsed before applying the penalty of the 
law after conviction, some remedy on this 
subject was imperiously called for. What 
he proposed, was, to check the practice 
of publication by individuals who had no 
property in their hands—the practice of in- 
dividuals who had no visible means of pay- 
ing the penalty to which they made them- 
selves liable, making themselves responsi- 
ble for others who derived nearly the 
whole of the benefit from the publication. 
In the case of these small publications, he 
proposed that all persons should be re- 
quired to give a previous pecuniary secu- 
nity, to abide any judgment that a court 
of law might pronounce against them either 
for treasonable, blasphemous, or sedi- 
tious libels. He did conceive that this 
would operate in every way for the pro- 
tection of the respectable part of the 

tess. It would have the effect of 

ringing forward the man at the bottom 
of the whole, who would not be allowed 
to put a faggot in his place. The judg- 
ment would attach to the security given, 
and this he trusted would have the effect 
of throwing the punishment on the proper 
person. The third regulation with regard 
to the press which he proposed was ren- 
dered absolutely necessary to give effect 
to the other two. It was to impose a 
moderate penalty on all persons publishing 
or hawking about publications not duly 
stamped, or not published by persons who 
had never given any security. Ifthe per- 
sons engaged in these publications were 
not to find instruments for propagating 
their poison in this manner, they would 
fail in their object; and therefore it was 
he proposed to impose a moderate penalty 
on persons found hawking them, and that 
the posts should be recoverable on con- 
viction before a justice of peace or other ma- 
gistrate. He knew that reproaches had been 
thrown out against ministers for not taking 
effectual means for putting a stop to these 
seditious and treasonable publications, but 
these reproaches came with a very bad 
grace from gentlemen who had complained 
against the late attorney-general for the 
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number of informations ex-officio which 
he had filed. He knewit might be asked 
by the other side, ** Have you applied the 
existing laws?” In his conscience he be- 
lieved, under the existing law, the mis- 


chief was beyond the reach of any public 
prosecutor ; his learned friends felt that it 
could only be dealt with by the regula- 
tion proposed, which he had no doubt the 
House would accede to, as the whole coun~ 
try was interested in protecting the people 
against the pernicious poison. 

He had nothing to state upon the sub- 
ject of the regulation of the press, but 
these three measures,—Ist, To apply the 
existing stamp duty applicable to news- 
papers, to all publications not exceedin 
two sheets, of the same character. 2nd, 
To require all publishers to give previous 
personal security, and two responsible se- 
curities in the same sum as himself. 3rd, 
To apply a penalty recoverable before all 
magistrates, for hawking about publica- 
tions, with respect to which the provisions 
of the law had not been complied with. He 
was now to call the attention of the House 
to a subject connected with the last. It 
was a principle not unknown to our law 
in many offences, and which he thought 
ought to be applied to the specific offence 
now under consideration. The House 
would remember that in 1796 it was en- 
acted, that upon a second conviction for 
sedition, a higher punishment might be 
imposed, and in addition to fine and im- 
prisonment, transportation or banishment 
for seven years might be inflicted when a 
person had been convicted a second time. 
He did not mean a cumulative offence, 
but an offence committed after judgment 
being pronounced for a first offence, when 
the person so offending was liable to 
transportation, or banishment for seven 

ears. He proposed that the court should 

e empowered, on a second conviction, 
for either treasonable, blasphemous, or 
seditious libels, to transport the person so 
convicted for seven years, or banish him 
for such shorter period as might be 
thought adviseable. If there were indivi- 
duals among us who had such an abhor- 
rence of our institutions, that they were 
determined to sin with their eyes open 
after they had once been punished, they 
could not be considered as visited with a 

unishment disproportionably rigorous, 
. being subject to transportation. With 
these measures and the other measures 
which his majesty’s ministers had adopted, 
he trusted the evil would be arrested. 
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Having made these observations, he did 
not know any thing further which he had 
to state, excepting that it had been found 
necessary to augment the military force. 
This augmentation had been made in the 
manner, which was conceived to be the 
most effective, the least expensive, and 
the least connected with any motive of 
interest or partial views. It would be 
most gratifying to government to find that 
the state of the country rendered all far- 
ther augmentation unnecessary. Much 
depended on the spirit and energy with 
which parliament acted; and much on 
the readiness and determination of the 
sound part of the community to defend 
themselves against the dangers which sur- 
round them. He hoped they would feel 
it necessary to come forward in armed 
associations, and to show, that if any per- 
sons were disposed to make efforts against 
the constitution, the friends of the consti- 
tution were determined to make greater 
and more effectual efforts to defend and 
preserve it. 

He did not think it was necessary for 
him to say any thing farther as to thepro- 
— measures—he had opened to the 

ouse what in candour he was bound to 
state with respect to them. He was per- 
fectly sensible that when any law was pro- 

osed of the nature of an infringement on 
the valuable rights for the protection and 
maintenance of which the constitution 
was established—when parliament were 
called on to abridge such rights, or only 
temporarily to suspend them—when it 
was necessary for any minister of the 
Crown to propose the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act (though it was a great 
gratification to ministers that at the pre- 
sent moment they were not under the ne- 
cessity of proposing any such suspension), 
the only just ground for passing such 
measures, was the necessity of parting 
for a moment with some of our liber- 
ties for the permanent benefit of the 
whole. But he begged the House to 
take distinctly into their consideration 
that the measures now proposed were 
not directed against the rights of the peo- 
ple, but against the abuses of these rights, 
which abuses shook the security of the 
ope themselves. With respect to the 
bill which he was now proposing to intro- 
duce, similar to that in 1812, giving ex- 
traordinary power to the magistrates to 
search for arms, he had it not in contem- 
plation to offer that bill on any other prin- 
ciple than as a local and temporary mea- 
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called on in political wisdom when they 


sure. But if he distinctly understood the 
nature of the rest of the proposed measures, 
and in particular of that intended to repress 
seditious meetings, it appeared to him that 
they should be made permanent. He was 
not aware that they infringed on any 

pularright. Ifit were objected that sedi- 
tious meetings were now confined only tua 
part of the country, and that the measure 
applicable to them ought also to be partial, 
he would say that he did not conceive 
such a measure could be considered in 
the light of an infringement on the liber- 
ties of the country, being only a solitary 
protection against the danger from those 
meetings. The same observation would 
apply to the bill against training and dril- 
ling, to the traversing bill, and also to 
those regulations which could not be 
looked on in any degree as an infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the press, fairly 
understood, but merely as a remedy 
against a crying evil. He should not 
propose, with respect to those bills, any 
limitation in point of time. He did not 
mean to say, but that on the coun- 
try coming back to its former state—or 
on the game of the disaffected being 
rendered hopeless—he did not mean to 
say but that ithe hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite in some future review of 
the laws, when this measure would have 
ceased to apply to the state of the coun- 
try, might question whether it should not 
undergo some alteration, or whether it 
ought to be allowed to remain on the Sta- 
tute book. But if there was really no- 
thing in these bills which narrowed the 
tights of the subject ; if they were rather 
to be considered as protecting the subject 
in the exercise of those rights, and if a 
fatal influence had often already been 
produced on the minds of the wicked and 
evil-disposed from the indisposition of 
parliament, to apply temporary laws to 
temporary evils, he thought the House 
ought to make them perpetual. They had 
already seen with what cunning, wicked and 
evil-disposed men often availed themselves 
of the expiration of a law or the circum- 
stance of parliament not sitting, to resume 
all their old practices; and therefore if 
the House saw those laws in the light in 
which they were viewed by his majesty’s 
ministers as @ remedy against abuse, and 
not as an encroachment on rights, they 
would think that much greater benefit 
would be derived by the country from 
rendering them permanent. They were 
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looked to the scenes around them—when 
they saw what was passing both at home 
and abroad—when they considered what 
theories of government were afloat, not 
only here, but elsewhere, they were 
bound, he said, to create a fence around 
the constitution, and a bulwark to protect 
it against those spurious rights which 
were so foreign to its sober genius. How 
long were the prosperity and tranquillity 
of the country to be put in danger in 
this manner? He implored the House 
for God’s sake to look their difficulties 
in the face. The evil was permanent; 
at least as permanent as an evil of 
such a character could be. Wicked and 
dangerous men ought to be deprived of 
the power of keeping the country in con- 
tinual agitation. He therefore proposed 
the measures without any limitation as to 
time, leaving it to the wisdom and discre- 
tion of parliament to deal with them as it 
might think proper when the motives for 
adopting them were passed away ; for he 
believed they were safeguards to the con- 
stitution, and not encroachments. He 
regretted he had been compelled to trou- 
ble the House at so much length. The 
bill giving magistrates a power to search 
for arms would be introduced first into 
the other House, as also the traversing 
bill. The other bills would be introduced 
in the House of Commons. With respect 
to one of them, it would be necessary 


“they should go into a committee of the 


whole House on the subject of it, previous 
to bringing in the bill; and he should to- 
morrow or next day, propose such a com- 
mittee. He should now move for leave 
to bring in a bill * for the more effectually 
preventing Seditious Meetings and As- 
semblies.” 

Mr. Ti observed, that the awful 
denunciation by the noble lord, of man 
of the principles which he (Mr. Tierney 
had been accustomed to hold most sacred, 
must of course occasion him to rise under 
considerable embarrassment; but that 
embarrassment would be greaterif heima- 
gined that after the statement of the no- 
ble lord, the House would expect him on 
the sudden to be prepared to go into a 
—— argument upon the question. 

reat variety of matter had been intro- 
duced, the greater part of which, to him 
at least, was perfectly new. When he 
came down to the House he had not 
the most distant conception that the no- 
ble lord would advert to many of the points 
on which he had dwelt at large.’ He as- 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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sured the House, that he attended in his 
place, (and he hoped the noble lord 
would believe him), with a very sincere 
inclination to listen calmly and dispassio- 
nately to all that was to be advanced ; he 
felt not the slightest prejudice on any of 
the points (on some it was impossible that 
he should feel any, as he was totally igno- 
rant of them); but after what he had 
heard, he was conscious that he should’ 
not discharge his duty, if he did not 
trouble the House with a few, and a very 
few, observations. The noble lord had 
stated, that members on the opposition 
side of the House, on the first day of the 
session, had in substance agreed with all 
parts of the address relating to the sedi- 
tious spirit pervading the manufacturing 
districts. It was almost needless to remind 
the House that the noble lord had no au- 
thority for that statement ; for his own 
part, he (Mr. Tierney) had expressly as- 
serted his agreement with the allegations 
in the address, as far only as they should 
be established by evidence to be produced. 
It was really astonishing that the noble 
lord, who could be candid enough on the 
first day of the session, should now, for 
some purpose of his own, not only state 
that which went even beyond the address, 
but attempt to ratify that statement by 
a supposed confirmation derived from the 
other side of the House. He (Mr. 
Tierney) had said then, and he repeated 
it now, that the measures to be adopted 
must depend upon the necessity, and that 
necessity could only be ascertained by 
due inquiry. He did not say that a pos- 
sible case might not arise where new laws 
might be required ; that a House of Com- 
mons in the discharge of its duty might 
not entertain projects of this kind, but 
what he maintained was that they ought 
not to do so until the necessity had been 
clearly and unequivocally made out. He 
denied that necessity at starting : no such 
case had been made out that justified such 
measures as had been proposed, even 
supposing, upon examination, it should 
turn out that the safety of the country re- 
quired them. All the House had before 
it was the notoriety of certain proceed- 
ings ; but the grounds of those proceed- 
ings, their motives, and extent, was only 
to be gathered from the papers communi 
cated by the Prince Regent. Without 
meaning to anticipate the debate of to- 
morrow, to be introduced by his noble 
friend, he would say, that a more garbled, 
wry x account was never presented to 
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the House of Commons. The noble lord 
had stated what undoubtedly was ve 

consolatory, but for the comment wit 

which it was accompanied—that the main 
body of the nation was sound and loyal ; 
that in principle it was attached to the 
Jaw and the constitution. Even in the 
disaffected districts, it had been admitted 
to-night, that the great mass of the popu- 
lation was untouched and untainted by dis- 
affection, and that they were prepared to 
stand by the law and the constitution ; 
nay, the noble lord went,further ; he had 
stated what would have astonished him, if 
any thing could astonish him from the 
present ministry on the subject of finance, 
—that the internal state of the country 
was perfectly prosperous; that in our 
foreign trade there was nothing to appre- 
hend, but from the distress of America ; 
that all our manufactures found their fac- 
customed vent on the continent ; and that 
it was the condition of America alone that 
restrained the commercial industry of 
the nation. Certainly, if the represen- 
tations of the noble lord were to be 
believed in opposition to the evidence of 
our own senses, the country ought to 
be ina very happy condition; but how 
was it then that, as if the nature of the 
people had changed, as if they had be- 
come blind, obstinate, and perverse, it 
turned out that the nation was to be called 
upon to sacrifice its constitution on the 
altar of public security? The subjects 
of the realm were now told, that the old 
laws of England were not sufficient to 
guarantee protection to property; that 
what they had been accustomed to vene- 
rate as their safeguards were inadequate ; 
that not only 10,000 additional soldiers 
were to be placed over them, but that 
those soldiers were to be backed by corps 
of yeomanry, and by statutes hitherto un- 
known ; and after all this, they were to 
be assured that their condition was fortu- 
nate, and their finances flourishing! ‘The 
noble lord had maintained, that by the 
amendment, he (Mr. Tierney) had mark- 
ed his sense of the schemes by which the 
lower orders were misled. He admitted 
it; he meant to mark his opinion deci- 
sively, that those schemes were danger- 
ous to the constitution, injurious to the 
public quiet, and. most of all injurious to 
those who were deluded by them. If 
those unfortunate men could now look 
into the House, they would see the result 
of their endeavours ; let them gbuse the 
Whigs as violently, and stand by their 
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champion Hunt as firmly as they pleased, 
if they could now witness the proceed- 
ings of parliament, they would see to 
what a miserable pass their leaders had 
reduced them, bound hand and foot, and 
delivered into the hands of those who, by | 
new laws, ard new troops, were establish- > 
ing an inquisition upon the ruins of the 
constitution. A right hon. gentleman 
had said on a former night, that the 
Whigs had been for 50 years excluded 
from power. It was true, and here was 
the fruit of that exclusion, After the 
lapse of 50 pues of rule, what had the 
opponents of the Whigs done for the na- 
tion? They had brought it to such a 
condition of discontent and disaffection, 
that ina period of profound peace, the 
tranquillity of the country could not be 
maintained without new laws, not con< 
sistent with the spirit of the constitution. 
The nobJe lord had opened five bills to 
the House. The first was against Sedi- 
tious and Tumultuous Assemblies—the se- 
cond against Drilling—the third against 
the Possession of Arms—the fourth was 
against Traversing—the fifth branched 
out into two or three heads; and was 
aimed at the liberty of the press. With 
respect to the right of traverse, he freely 
confessed that his mind was open to infor- 
mation. He did not profess to be ac- 
quainted with all the grounds on which 
that right had originally been conceded 
to the subject ; inconveniences might haveil 
arisen from it, and the remedies of the 
noblelord might beapplied without danger. 
Yet with fear and trembling he should un- 
dertake to change an established princi- 
ple of the common law, founded upon 
almost immemorial usage; and though 
he did not undertake to pronounce per- 
emptorily against it, he approached it 
with a degree of awe, fs would not 
change it until the necessity should be 
sufficiently established. If by the power 
of searching for arms the noble lord meant 
to go the length of saying that an English- 
man was not to be allowed to have wea- 
pons for self-defence in his possession, a 
most grave case indeed must be made out 
before he could consent to the proposi- 
tion. Going about in armed bodies 
from place to place was already illegal 
but between that and the established 
constitutional principle that a man had 
a right to have arms for his own de- 
fence he took a wide and material dis- 
tinction. He begged of the House to 
pause before it sanctioned a measure 
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which directly violated that privilege, in 
which twenty — ago men would have 
shuddered had it been even hinted that 
an alteration was intended. As a tem- 
porary measure it might under some 
circumstances be necessary; such as 
that large bodies of men were artning 
themselves in a way dangerous to the 
community. What was the fact? The 
papers upon the table merely proved, 
that certain persons had been making a 
limited number of pikes, that certain other 
persons had obtained some pistols and thata 
few more were in search of other fire-arms, 
if they could obtain them at a cheap rate. 
It was only pretended that Lancashire, 
Cheshire, a small part of Scotland, though 
thickly populated, and some districts of 
Yorkshire, were in a disturbed state: yet 
upon no better testimony than this the 
whole people of England were to be de- 
ptived of arms. [Lord Castlereagh said, 
across the table, that the Arms’ bill was 
only to be local.] What then were the 
districts to which the law was to apply? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, “* Those in- 
cluded in the Watch and Ward act.” ] 
As he (Mr. Tierney) had not that mea- 
sure precisely in his memory, he would 
not waste time by observations upon it. 
Asto the law against drilling, he had heard 
with great astonishment, that such prac- 
tices were not already against law; that 
no punishment could now be inflicted 
upon men who drilled and trained at night, 
and formed themselves into military array. 
If this were not so, he was, ready to 
submit to a new law on this subject. If 
it could be worded so as to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case, he honestly admitted 
that he had no objection to it ; guarding 
himself with this observation, that it 
must be drawn so as not to goa single 
- beyond the necessity of the case, 
and that it was established that the men 
were drilling themselves evidently for the 
purpose of military operations. He next 
came to what in his mind was the great 
question of all—the new regulations 
against seditious and tumultuous meetings. 
Upon this subject the noble lord had as- 
serted, that all the learned gentlemen on 
the other side of the House had very care- 
fully abstained from giving any opinion 
whether assemblies of a particular des- 
cription were or were not illegal. If he 
had understood his !earned friends, their 
difficulty was this—that the question must 
depend upon particular circumstances ; 
and until the facts of a case were laid be- 
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fore them, it was impossible to give au 
opinion upon it. No doubt a case might 
be shown in which it would be highly im- 
proper for the magistracy not to exert 
themselves by preventing a projected 
meeting, to preserve the public peace, a 
breach of which might threaten the safety 
of thecountry. Here the only question 
was, whether the particular circumstances 
under which the Manchester meeting was 
held were of sucha description as that 
nothing but a military force could have 
ut an end to its proceedings? To this 
e answered, that a meeting as large, or 
nearly as large, had taken place in York- 
shire ; bodies of men had marched to 
Hunsletmoor of the same description as 
those that had attended at Manchester, 
with flags flying, and what had been 
termed an appearance of military array. 
What had become of it? The mayor of 
Leeds had felt no disposition to interfere ; 
he hadtakenthe proper precautions for the 
security of the peace, in theevent of danger, 
though he did not think it right to make 
an ostentatious display of those precau- 
tions until a justifiable cause (which he did 
not apprehend) should be afforded for re- 
sorting to them. Such a cause did not 
occur. The persons assembled dispersed 
quietly; and from first to last, in York- 
shire, there had been no symptom of 
confusion. In Scotland, also, the ma- 
gistrates had exercised a sound discre~ 
tion; they had let the feeling of animosit 
waste itself; itdid waste itself; andnosuc 
proceedings as those of Manchester had 
occurred there. And now the noble lord 
came forward, and assumed it as indis- 
putable, that meetings must be confined 
within some other limitations, than those 
which at present existed, either numerical 
or local! The noble lord’s plan appeared 
to be this—that no meeting should be 
allowed in any county, unless convened 
by the sheriff, the lord lieutenant, or by 
five magistrates: in certain towns, it must 
be called by the mayor; or if called by 
individuals, that no man could discuss 
and deliberate upon -any public ques- 
tion out of his own parish. If such 
were the plan, there was at once an end 
of all the old wholesome spirit of the 
law upon this important subject. It 
would really seem from the cheers, as if 
the noble Tord was restoring that old 
wholesome spirit, and that he (Mr. 
Tierney) was resisting it. Yet under that 
old wholesome spirit this country had 
flourished more than it would under the 
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sage administration of the noble lord if he 
were to live for a century. Whether in 
former times any meetings as numerically 
great as those of which the noble lord 
complained had been héld, he did not 
know; but every page and every corner 
of every page of our history showed that 
assemblies had been convened, where 
men were allowed to harangue in any 
times of alarm. Mr. Burke had well 
called them the safety-valve of the con- 
stitution, by which all the foul air was 
permitted to escape. This safety-valve 
with all his fears, the noble lord would 
destroy, and while he exclaimed that his 
only purpose was to preserve the consti- 
tution, no man could fail to see that he 
was preventing the exercise of an accus- 
tomed constitutional right. This attempt 
was to be viewed with the utmost jealousy; 
it was to introduce an entirely new system, 
and that not merely temporarily, but per- 
manently, When the bills came before 
the House, many opportunities would be 
afforded for objections in detail, and he 
was much mistaken if they would not be 
found in every corner of every measure: 
he was now objecting only to the principle, 
and it ought not to be forgotten, that 
these acts were not to be local; they were 
to extend to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. When the noble lord mentioned 
that he should open a whole system, he had 
flattered himself that a part of that system 
would be conciliation. It was now seen, 
however, that nothing but rigour and 
coercion were to be resorted to: a blow 
was struck at the very vitals of fair and 
free discussion, and did the House really 
believe that in following the steps of the 
noble lord it would not be treading upon 
very dangerous ground? Did it believe 
that the danger arising from the state of 
the country was as great as it was re- 
presented, or that the refusal of what the 
noble lord demanded, and a reliance upon 
the venerable laws of the kingdom, would 
not be the least hazardous experiment ? 
Would not the new bills rather exasperate 
than repress? If there were these large 
bodies of men in a state of dangerous 
effervescence, which he much doubted, 
would not the peril be doubled, when they 
were told that they must expect nothing 
but coercion—that new laws should be 
invented to put them down, and that none 
of their grievances, whether real or 
imaginary, should receive a moment’s at- 
tention? If parliamentary reform were 
mentioned in any shape, the immediate 
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answer was—‘ Now you are going to in- 
novate.” Yet ministers were to make 
what innovations they pleased; they were 
to invade the most dear and settled rights 
of the people; to infringe upon privileges 
that the practice of many centuries had 
confirmed; and if a charge of innovation 
were made against them, they met it with 
a look of astonishment and a-cheer of sur- 
prise. What must be the event? Would 
not those who were now agitated be 
worked to a state of madness or despera- 
tion, instead of being quelled and sub- 
dued? He warned the House how it 
consented to steps that might be attended 
with the most baleful consequence, and 
neglected the voice of the people; not 
merely of those who were enthusiastic on 
arliamentary reform, but of sober think- 
ing men, whose experience gave them 
this unanswerable demonstration—that 
something was wrong here, and that some- 
thing must be altered. Ministers might 
fancy that they could control the dis- 
tressed by overawing them with 10,000 
men; but they would find it impossible. 
A dead silence in the country might for a 
season be produced by soldiers and penal 
laws, but nothing could reconcile the 
people to the loss of their rights, or 
compel them to submit quietly to that 
grievous deprivation. The number of 
armed men might, in time, be rendered 
greater than the unarmed, and then, in< 
stead of venting their feelings by be- 
coming spouters at public meetings, the 
discontented would be converted from 
empty boasters in public places, into real 
conspirators in dark corners. These 
matters well merited the attention of the 
House, and especially of that portion 
of it who thought of nothing (and he did 
not blame them for it) but of the preser- 
vation of property. Property never 
could be exposed to greater danger ulti- 
mately than for a popular representation, 
as this House called itself, to pass nothing 
but acts of rigour, and omit all attempts 
at kindness and conciliation. The right 
of meeting was not only to be taken away, 
but what the noble lord had called the 
broad liberty of the press was to be in- 
vaded. As to the cheap publications as 
they were called, no one viewed with 
greater disgust than he did their effusions, 
as well on the subject of religion as in vi- 
lification of the best characters in the 
country; and his chief astonishment had 
arisen from observing, that for three or 
four years together no attempt had been 
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made to put a stop to them. The noble 
lord had observed that complaints had 
been made against the number of ez- 
oficio informations, and it was true: 
they had been objected to as arbi- 
trary and needless; but could any man 
read but the tenth part of the cheap pub- 
lications, and not be persuaded that grand 
juries would have found true bills, and 
petty juries verdicts of guilty against their 
authors? Did ministers by this abstemi- 
ousness of prosecution mean to bring the 
matter to a crisis like the present? Did 
they contemplate a time when the vast 
accumulation of the evil would warrant 
them in this new infringement? If the 
libels had been brought before juries, mi- 
nisters seemed to apprehend that the ex- 
isting law would have been found sufficient, 
and they would thus have been deprived 
of one main ground un which their mea- 
sure rested. As tothe question of the 
liberty of the press, if he were to enter 
into it, a wide field indeed would be opened 
tohim; but though he might lament the 
excess to which that liberty had in some 
instances been carried, he was persuaded 
that the old and recognized laws were 
adequate to restrain it. Upon this point 
the case was as defective as upon others ; 
and as nothing was more valuable than 
the preservation of the liberty hitherto 
enjoyed, he hoped the nation would feel 
it, and that before the noble lord’s bill 
passed into a law, depriving the people of 
their ancient privileges, they would as- 
semble without fear, and pour in upon 
the House a tide of remonstrances which 
even the noble lord would not be able 
to resist. It was unnecessary for him 
on the present occasion to say more. 
The liberty of the press was as yet 
in safe hands—in the hands of the press 
itself: which would no doubt speedily 
throw light enough on the subject to 
show what the real causes were of the 
licentiousness of the few, that was to 
be made the ground for encroaching on 
the liberty of all. He had come down 
to the House with a sincere inclination 
to listen impartially to what the noble 
Jord might suggest, and disposed to 
concur in the measures proposed, rather 
than to oppose them; but he bad then 
no notion of the extent to which the 
demand would be made. He might 
have been willing to concede something 
if a necessity had been shown, but 
nothing would satisfy the noble lord but 
an attack upon the very vital principles 
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of the British constitution. Were we to 
live in entirely new times ? Were we now 
to hold up to the world, that the consti- 
tution which we had hitherto venerated 
for its antiquity, and loved for the bles- 
sings it has conferred, was of no value? 
Formerly, when foreigners asked in what 
way we became possessed of such and 
such institutions that attracted their ad- 
miration, we could reply, that we were 
indebted for them to the right which the 
people of England enjoyed of thinking 
and speaking freely. But now another 
lesson was taught by the noble lord, who 
would convince us, that what had been 
the salvation of our liberties was the de- 
struction of our happiness—that what we 
and our forefathers had believed, was false 
and foolish ; and that to preserve freedom 
and property, the constitution must 
undergo a change which, in his consci- 
ence he (Mr. Tierney) believed it could 
not survive. He said fairly and openly 
that suspecting as he did the administra- 
tion from which these measures emanated, 
he considered them as only the advanced 
guard of the array of bills which they 
were to direct against the constitution. 
He saw on the part of the government an 
evident determination to resort to nothing 
but force; they thought of nothing else ; 
they dreamt of nothing else; they would 
try no means of conciliation, they would 
make no attempt to pacify and reconcile ; 
force—force—force, andnothing but force! 
that was their cry, and it had been the 
same for years: one measure of coercion 
had been, and would be, followed up by 
another, and the result would justify what 
he asserted, that 10,000 men would not 
answer their purpose; one measure of 
violence must succeed another, and what 
they gained by force they must re- 
tain by the same detestable means: The 
people would never rest until they were 
allowed to live under laws equally admi- 
nistered ; until their honest inluuery could 
procure them the means of maintaining 
their families, and until they should again 
enjoy the blessings of that constitution 
which their ancestors intended they should 
partake. If not, discontent would in- 
crease to disaffection, and distress would 
produce discontent, notwithstanding the 
bold assertions of the noble lord, that the 
nation was prosperous, and had no wants 
but those which arose out of the present 
condition of America. If the noble lord 
hed confined himself to the grant of 
10,000 men, he should have deemed it a 
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strong measure in a time of profound 
= Was any evidence offered that a 
ody of the military had been over- 
a or even that it had not always 
een sufficient to the dispersion of any 
meeting? But if the country gave him 
more troops to put down new meetings, 
surely it was somewhat hard that te 
should also ask it for new laws, that were 
to prevent the possibility of new meetings. 
If noble lord thought that the new 
laws would be effectual, where was the 
occasion for the 10,000 men? It was clear 
that the noble lord felt that his new laws 

_ were more likely to exasperate than to 
conciliate, and the best comment upon all 
the noble lord had advanced in favour of 
his new projects, was his declaration, “ I 
want 10,000 men into the bargain.” His 
sincere belief was, that the noble lord 
would want many more than 10,000 men, 
and what a melancholy prospect did that 
hold out to the country! It might be said 
that he used violent language. He ad- 
mitted it ; and all he could say in answer 
was, that he did not utter a single syllable 
that he did not on his honour, believe. 
He was an alarmist, he felt alarm, bécause 
he was compelled to trust to men who 
would rely on nothing against the people 
but brute force. He was alarmed be- 
cause an attempt was to be made, under 
false pretences, to destroy all that was 
valuable in the constitution, unless it were 
defended by the free spirit of a yet free 
nation. erefore it was, that he in- 
dulged a hope, that while the right of 
meeting remained, the people would meet 
and express their opinions with such effect 
that the threats and measures of coercion 
might be abandoned. He had hoped that 
@ more moderate course would have 
been pursued, because, with the excep- 
tion of the disturbed districts, as they 
were called, there was no part of Great 
Britain whereassemblies might not be held, 
even by the admission of ministers, with- 
out the slightest danger to the public 
peace. He trusted that the country 
would thoroughly understand the nature 
of these novel laws, that the real objects 
of government would be evident, and that 
those objects by the public voice would 
be for ever defeated. If the country ab- 
stained from that course, and if the 
House, without any evidence to warrant 
those innovations, should consent to follow 
the noble lord in his desperate and ad- 
venturous course, all he could say was 
that he should witness it with the deepest 
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and most sincere regret. He should then 
have lived long enough, and could no 
longer be of use to his country in that 
House. He saw an hon. gentleman on a 
bench below him smile. If that hon. gen- 
tleman expected him to secede, he should 
tell him that it was contrary to his prin- 
ciples to do so. He did not mean to 
retire from parliament—he would still 
attend, and by his vote oppose the pro- 
gress of laws destructive of the nation’s 
rights, but he should not feel bound, 
after the people had shown such apathy, 


to sacrifice for them as he had hitherto - 


done, his time and his health. He hoped 
that all members would give the subject 
their most deliberate attention. The new 
laws were not such as the public exigency 
required; the extent, or even the ex- 
istence of disaffection was not proved; 
and until it should be so, it was the duty 
of every honest man to pause. At least, 
attention ought to be paid to this point 
—whether some course of concilia- 
tion might not be adopted; whether 
steps ought not to be taken to satisfy the 
— and to prove that, while the 
ouse was willing to repress sedition, it 
had a fixed determination to listen to 
their grievances, and, as far as possible, to 
apply a remedy. 
ord Castlereagh explained. He had 
not asserted that the only distress arose 
from the diminution of the trade with 
America; but he stated it as a consoling 
circumstance, that amidst our distress, it 
did not appear that the consumption of 
our manufactures in foreign markets was 
diminished, except in America, where the 
diminution was to be attributed to tempo- 
rary circumstances. He had admitted the 
distress, though that, too, he believed to 
be exaggerated; nor were those the 
most disaffected who were the most 
distressed. He held, too, that the dis- 
tress depended upon causes to be re- 
moved by time alone, not by the hand 
of parliament, still less by the particular 
nostrum which had been brought forward 
for their cure. Any thing which might 
now be done by the House would not 
prevent them from taking that distress into 
consideration at some future period. 

Lord Folkestone said, he was unwilling 
to offer himself to the attention of the 
House; but he felt it impossible, after 
the speech of the noble lord, to suffer 
them to separate, without expressing his 
detestation of the measures proposed. 
He conceived he should not be perform- 
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ing his duty, if he did not endeavour to 
impress upon the House the necessity of 
extreme caution and consideration, be- 
fore they adopted any of those measures. 
He fully concurred in one part of the 
noble lord’s speech—in the confident 
hope that the House would stand by the 
constitution. He conscientiously hoped 
that they would not suffer the proudest 

illars of that constitution to be pulled 
} ao by the audacious hands of ministers. 
He would put it to every gentleman in 
the House—to those, even, who cheered 
the noble lord’s speech—whether, on 
their conscience, they did not believe 


that the objects of the noble lord were, | 


on the one hand, to put down the liberty 
of the press, and, on the other, to pre- 
vent all public meetings. County meet- 
ings were indeed left open; but, after 
the so prevailing fashion of the sheriffs 
refusing to convene them, could it be mis- 
taken, that the noble lord’s object was to 
prevent altogether those numerous meet-~ 
ings, in which Englishmen communicated 
to one another their sentiments of at- 
tachment to the laws and the constitution, 
and of opposition to the inroads of arbi- 
ye power? Besides these measures, as 
if they were not considered sufficiently 
severe, there was what he conceived a 
most serious attack on the liberty of the 

ress. On this subject he begged of the 

ouse to consider fully the nature of the 
course that had been already adopted. 
Scarcely had a statute been passed con- 
nected with this bulwark of our liberties 
for the last thirty years, which had not 
placed additional trammels upon it; 
and what was now the result? Why, that 
ministers felt themselves called upon to 
ask for new measures of severity. They 
had thus, on their own showing, only 
made the matter worse by continued re- 
strictions. Now, he would ask, whether, 
having failed in so many trials of one 
course, it would not be prudent and po- 
litic to resort to another, and see what 
might be done by that? Upon one of the 
proposed measures he begged to offer a 
word; it was that which went to restrict 
the right of traverses under particular cir- 
cumstances. The noble lord had said, 
that he did not see why, when a man ac- 
cused of a capital offence could not put 
of his trial without stating strong grounds, 
such an indulgence should be given in 
cases of misdemeanor. One would think 
that the noble lord was wholly unac- 
quainted with the forms of law upon this 
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subject. The cases were very different. 
In the case of felony, the person knew 
from the first the particular crime of 
which he was accused. It was stated in 
the warrant of commitment. But the 
man accused of misdemeanor very fre~ 
quently was ignorant of the precise nature 
of the charge against him, until after the 
grand jury had found the bill. It could 
not, therefore, —— speaking, be ex- 
pected, that he would be then ready to 
proceed to trial. Indeed, the cases, if he 
was not mistaken, to which allusion had 
been made (the cases of the commitment for 
a conspiracy at Lancaster), were in point 
upon this subject. There the parties had 
been detained in solitary confinement for 
11 days, and it was then uncertain whether 
they were to be charged with conspiracy 
or treason. They were at length accused . 
of aconspiracy, and they could not of 
necessity until that moment know the na- 
ture of the charge. Would it then be 
surprising, under such circumstances, 
that men should not be disposed to go to 
immediate trial? He would not now ad- 
vert to the other topics embraced in the 
speech of the noble lord, but he could 
not help remarking on the tone and man- 
ner of the noble lord on the occasion. 
The noble lord would wish the House to 
think it an act of kindness on his part, 
that some of the measures were not most 
severe. In his kindness he had said, that 
it was not intended to make the stranger 
who should remain a quarter of an hour 
at one of these meetings after it was or- 
dered to disperse, liable to the punish- 
ment of death. In his kindness he had 
mentioned, that it was not intended to 

ut a general ae on the press ; in 
Ris kindness he had informed them, that 
it was not intended to take away the in- 
valuable privilege of trial by jury. But, 
notwithstanding this apparent kindness, 


_he trusted that the House would see and 


understand the real nature of the mea- 
sures proposed; and if they did not resent 
the tone in which their dearest rights were 
treated of, they could not be possessed of 
the spirit which it was imagined belonged 
toevery Englishman. He could not help 
connecting the words of the noble lord 
with what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend on a former night. Only 
one of the measures which were now 
proposed was tc be local and temporary, 
all the others were to be perpetual, and 
to apply to the whole country. Mark - 
the conduct of the ministers in this case. 
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They had brought down evidences of dis- 
turbances in a particular part of the coun- 
try, which might pass away, as they had 
passed away before. They had brought 
down measures restrictive of liberty, ge- 
neral and for all time to come. His hon. 
and learned friend, in referring the other 
night to tlre seditious publications which 
had been allowed to go forth in different 
parts of the country during the last two 
or three years, had fairly asked, why they 
had not been prosecuted, and their 
authors punished? He had said at the 
same time, that although he did not think 
this neglect intentional, yet it would seem 
as if those publications had been per- 
mitted to accumulate, in order that a pre- 
tence might be found for striking a blow 
at the general liberty of the press. Would 
his hon. and learned friend now think, 
after what he had heard, that there had 
been no intention? If he did, he (lord 
Folkestone) for one, differed trom him on 
that point. Again, he asked, why these 
publications and practices of a seditious 
nature had not been sooner checked ? 
Why had not the law of the land been be- 
fore applied ? According to the opiaion 
of the learned solicitor-general, the :edi- 
tious practices complained of might have 
been checked by the existing law; for he 
had declared that they were contrary to 
the law. The magistrates of Manchester 
themselves had said the same thing, and 
in their letters, upon which all these pro- 
ceedings were to be founded, had over 
and over again complained of these meet- 
ings and practices, and begged to be 
enabled to arrest their progress. They 
prayed ministers for some clue to direct 
their proceedings; but ministers would 
give none. From the account of the 
affray of the 16th, it appeared to him to 
be very evident that ministers wished not 
the event that took place, but that which 
arresting Hunt in the face of the meeting 
it was very probable would occur. They 
had let the mischief grow up, and the 
storm gather to its present height, in 
order to induce parliament to pass, and 
the people to sit by whilst they passed 
measures restrictive of the rights, and 
subversive of the liberties of the subject. 
Mr. Brougham said, it was not his in- 
tention to trespass long on the attention 
of the House, but he felt it due to his hon. 
friends and himself to state why it was 
they did not wish to take the sense of the 
House in this stage of the proceedings. It 
was not because they did not object to 
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the proposed measures as a whole. It 
was not because they now concurred in 
any part of them: for against the spirit 
which pervaded the whole, he fully agreed 
with his noble friend who had just sat 
down, in entering his solemn and decided 
protest. But at this time, when the 

were so little aware of the detail of the 
noble lord’s plans of restriction, when they 
knew so little of what was really meant, 
when the parts were so little before them, 
he thought it better to take the sense of 
the House at another stage. They were 
now but little aware of the precise shape 
of this momentous measure for putting 
down public meetings, by confining every 
man to his parish, and even by cutting and 
carving particular parishes, according to 
a standard of numerical propriety, so 
that every man called toa public meet- 
ing, must consult the population abstract, 
to know whether the population was 
19,000, and he-might go, or 20, that he 
must stay away. ‘The noble lord had not 
said whether the new act was to apply to 
meetings within doors, to assemblies in 
taverns, or to associations purely literary. 
He had not told them whether it would 
be lawful to attend a Bible meeting, or 
assist in promoting a charity out of one’s 
own parish. An hon. friend of his had 
lately attended a public meeting at Ken- 
dal, for a good purpose, but in a sort of 
itinerant manner : was it now to be under- 
stood that he should be no longer allow- 
ed to attend such meetings, unless he be- 
longed to the parish in which they were 
held? The right hon. the president of 
the board of control, whom he regretted 
not to see inhis place, and the more so as 
he understood his absence was caused by 
indisposition, must be in favour of the 
principle which he (Mr. B.) now urged, 
as his practice had been in accordance 
with it. The right hon. gentleman had 
attended meetings in this very county of 
Lancaster, out of his own parish too, 
above ground and below ground, in all 
sorts of places—at Liverpool before his 
election, and at Manchester, after it—at 
Manchester, of which he could not be 
member, and at Liverpool when he was 
not its member. Was it to be now said, 
that a repetition of such conduct would 
be illegal? Or did the noble lord mean 
not to extend this measure to canvasses 
for elections? Did the noble lord mean 

to say, that no person proposing himself 
as a candidate for a seat in parliament 
should be allowed to address a meeting in 
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his canvass, unless he belonged to the 
place for which he offered himself as a 
representative? What distinction did the 
noble lord make with respect to parishes 
having 20,000 inbabitants, and other less 
populous parishes? How was the act in- 
tended to operate in conterminous pa- 
rishes, in one of which a meeting should 
exceed acertainnumber? Were strangers 
to be warned off, as soon as the excess in 
point of numbers was perceived? Or 
suppose some hapless orator were to 
stand exactly in the boundary, and ad- 
dress two parishes, one having a greater 
number than the act allowed, would 
it not then appear that one part of his 
frame might be committing an illegal 
act, because although on one side he 
addressed himself to 10,000, on the 
other his auditors exceeded that number ? 
Another ground why he and his hon. 
friends did not wish to press this question 
to a division was, that they had no infor- 
mation as to the facts alleged. There 
were many assertions, but not one had 
yet been proved. He would not now 
give any farther opinion upon this sub- 
ject, but he trusted that, unless the House 
should get security for the truth of all the 
facts now brought forward as the ground 
and justification of these measures, and 
for their absolute necessity, they would 
object to them in toto. Even should 
those facts be substantiated, he would not 
now pledge himself to the vote which he 
might féel it his duty to give on any part 
of these measures. As to the liberty of 
the press, and the proposed restrictions 
on it, he would only say, that, admitting 
acertain degree of mischief to exist, and 
allowing that something should be done, 
yet one of his great objections was, that 
while the proposed measures tended to 
submit that great blessing to a kind of ar- 
bitrary authority, they did not tend to 
provide a remedy for the actual evil com- 
— of, What that remedy should be 

e would not then pretend to say ; but he 
pledged himself to oppose every restric- 
tion which did not, in his opinion, provide 
one; and at some future period to put the 
House in- possession of his views on the 
subject. 

Lord Rancliffe observed, that it had 
been his custom to express his sentiments 
merely by his vote; and he should not 
now have deviated from it, but that being 
convinced by the reasons of his hon. and 
learned friend, he would not press this 
matter to a division, and was therefore 
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desirous of declaring, that he regarded 
the whole of the proposed. measures as 
highly unconstitutional. 

Mr. George Lamb thought the time was 
now arrived when the House should show 
that it meant to deal even-handed justice 
to the people. He viewed with perfect 
horror the measures which had been pro- 
posed; but he wished to know whether 
there was to be a scintilla of justice— 
something like a show of reparation—to 
the people for a right taken away? When 
the House was about to pass measures re- 
strictive of their liberties, and to deprive 
them of some of their ancient privileges, 
it would be but fair to remove certain 
practices which they, on their part, had 
found to be oppressive. He would ask 
the attorney-general whether, when the 
right of traverse was under some circum- 
stances to be taken away, and the party 
accused put immediately on his trial, it 
would not be just that he, the law-officer 
of the Crown, should be deprived of the 
power of suspending ez officio informations 
for any length of time, over the heads of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

Strangers were again ordered to with- 
draw, and the gallery was cleared, as-if 
for a division. None, however, took 
place: the bill was read a first time, and 
the second reading fixed for Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, November 30. 


STATE OF THE CounTRY.] The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, in furtherance of a duty, the 
importance of which he most seriously 
felt, to propose to their lordships to ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the 
state of the country, and more particu- 
larly with reference to the distress of the 
manufacturing districts, and the execu- 
tion of the laws. In doing this, he felt all 
the difficulty of the task he had under- 
taken, and was sensible how much reason 
he had to lay claim to their lordships’ in- 
dulgence for the details into which he 
should find it necessary to enter in bring- 
ing this important subject under their 
consideration. | He was aware, however, 
that he came before them at a time when 
there could be little difference of opinion 
as to the momentous nature of the sub- 
ject on which he was addressing them. It 
had been common, and nothing was more 
natural on ordinary occasions, to impute 
to noble lords on that side of the House, 
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a disposition to magnify the dangers of the 
country, and to accuse the noble lords on 
the other side of placing them in a point of 
view by which they were too much dimi- 
nished. But, at the present moment, this 
difference of opinion did not prevail. 
Indeed, when he recollected what had 
taken place within these few years , when 
he considered that within the last month 
there had been added to an already large 
standing army, a force, or rather a new 
army, greater than that which a hundred 
years age had been thought sufficient for 
internal defence, and external operations ; 
when he found their lordships’ table, and 
that of the other House, covered with 
measures for restraining the liberty of the 
subject ; when he saw all this, joined to 
the great anxiety which every where pre- 
vailed respecting the state of the country 
—an anxiety which was greatly increased 
by the canine of those in whose hands 
the government of the Prince Regent was 
apenas was convinced that it would 

e a waste of their lordships’ time to offer 
any argument on the extent of the exist- 
ing danger. He felt this conviction the 
more, when he considered that their lord- 
ships were called upon by the Prince Re- 
gent’s ministers to adopt measures to 
check or avert the evil. It must from all 
these circumstances be admitted that a 
prima facie case was made out for requir- 
ing their lordships to consider the nature 
and cause of the danger, and the remedies 
which ought to be applied. 

To perform this duty, it would be ne- 
cessary for their lordships to take a large 
and comprehensive view of the situation 
of the country, in order that they might 
be enabled to make up their minds to the 
whole extent of the mischief, and to the 
means of cure ; and, in particular to ascer- 
tain whether they had nothing mere to do 
than to pass the bills which the noble se- 
cretary of state had recommended for their 
adoption, and then to return tranquilly to 
their duties or amusements in the coun- 
try. The variety of considerations that 

ered themselves, and the difficulty of 
making out particular cases, were the 
chief reasons which induced him to bring 
the subject in the shape he proposed be- 
fore their lordships. He was confident 
that it would be a great mistake, were 
their lordships to content themselves with 
taking a partial view of the situation of 
the country. To look merely at partial 
danger would tend only to mislead, and 
produce a false conclusion, This kind of 
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error would be inevitable, if they founded 
their opinion on any single circumstance 
or transaction, without connecting it with 
the whole situation of the country, and 
bringing under their review not only the 
events which had taken place, but the 
causes of those events. o man could 
look at the events which had recently oc- 
curred, but must feel that violence was to 
be repressed by violence, and that sedi- 
tion of every kind was to be put down by 
the law. But when the violence was re- 
pressed, and the sedition subdued, was not 
the evil which had led to that state of 
things to be explored? Were their lord- 
ships to stop at this point, and forget that 
it was their duty to look farther, and to 
consider how the causes of the evil could 
be removed? Their lordships must not 
be satisfied with finding a case made out 
with respect to the circulation of seditious 
publications ; but must inquire into the 
cause which produced them, and obtained 
for them readers. It was not sufficient 
for them to know, that itinerant dema- 
gogues had travelled over the country, 
addressing seditious harangues to multi- 
tudes of people ; they were bound to make 
themselves acquainted with the causes 
which had produced these extraordinary 
effects, and to ascertain why so many 
tongues were thus employed, and why 


they found so many ears disposed to listen . 


to them. It would be in vain to attempt 
to discover these causes by any 
view or examination, as it would be ab- 
surd to account for them by their effects. 
From all that their lordships had seen, it 
appeared that there existed among the 
people a strong desire’ that something 
should be done to ameliorate their situa- 
tion. Whatever desire there was of 
change, it appeared to be founded merely 
in a feeling of uneasiness, and exhibited a 
wish to embrace any scheme whatever, 
which might appear calculated to give 
them relief. Looking, then, at all the 
circumstances which had come to their 
lordships’ knowledge, it appeared that one 
principal cause of this feeling, and one 
which unfortunately was founded in truth, 
was distress. He did not mean to sa 

that there were not other causes whic 

were calculated to excite great jealous 

among the people—a jealousy even justi- 
fied by the acts of that and the other 
House of Parliament; but it was evident 
that the spirit which, under the name of 
radicalism, had prevailed in different parts 
of the country, had always taken a deeper. 
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root, and more vigorously flourished, in 
proportion to the extent of the distress of 
those to whom that fallacious and de- 
structive doctrine was recommended. 
This would be evident, if their lordships 
took the trouble to compare the state of 
the agricultural and the manufacturing 
districts. The agricultural labourers, 
though not in that happy situation in 
which they had formerly stood, were 
much better off than the labourers or 
manufacturers. Accordingly, it would 
be found, that it was in the manufacturing 
districts only that the mischief which their 
lordships were called upon to correct had 
any existence. If he went farther, and 
inquired among what descriptions of ma- 
nufacturers the poison was most widely 
diffused, he was again compelled to point 
to those who were suffering under the 
greatest degree of distress. Among the 
cotton-manufacturers, whose situation was 
worse than that of any other class, the 
spirit of radicalism had been carried to 
the greatest extent. It was important 
that their lordships should feel the truth 
of this view of the subject, in order that 
their attention might be fully directed to 
the state of the manufacturing districts, 
which formerly employed so great a part 
of the population of the country. From 
statements which he had before him on 
the table, he could prove to their lord- 
ships, that in all the great stations of the 
cotton-manufacture, such as Manchester 
in England, and Glasgow and Paisley in 
Scotland, the earnings of the manufactu- 
rers had, at an average, fallen more than 
one half. Even adding all that could be 
obtained by working additional hours, the 
average rate of payment did not exceed 
5s. a week in the principal manufacturing 
districts. There were, however, other 
places where, from local circumstances, 
the master manufacturers could not afford 
to give even so much as 5s. a week. This 
was the case at Maybole, in Scotland, 
and some other parts, where, from the 
smallness of the capital of the master ma- 
nufacturers, they had been compelled to 
reduce the rate of wages to half-a-crown 
perweek. There were other places where 
the price varied to 4s. and 5s,, and where 
some addition was supplied to the la- 
bourer from other sources. 

He would not trouble their lordships 
by entering farther into the details which 
the papers before them afforded; these 
details were all ofthesame description, and 
proved to demonstration, that it was this 
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lamentable distress which afforded em- 
ployment to the agents of sedition. It 
was the material on which they worked. 
It became their lordships to turn their 
attention to this distress, and to investi- 
gate its causes. Those causes appeared 
to be of no recent date, anid their opera- 
tion might be traced, through the last 
twenty years, to measures of political eco- 
nomy, connected with the political events 
of the times. It was one effect of great 
civilization to produce a great quantity of 
fixed capital; and the greater that ca- 
pital was, the greater became the difficulty 
when any derangement of its usual course 
of employment took place, of throwing it 
into new and productive channels. That 
very division of labour, too, which was 
another consequence of social improve- 
ment and high civilization, formed on 
such occasions an additional evil; for the 
workman became a part of the same 
fixed capital, inasmuch as the talent and 
ingenuity he had acquired in his particu- 
lar art or manufacture could not be 
otherwise employed. It was in every 
sense of the word, in his hands a fixed 
capital, which he could not remove 
to any other productive source of em~- 
ployment. When a great proportion of 
the population of a country was employed 
in manufactures, of which a diminished 
demand suddenly took place, the distress 
produced must be great. The master- 
manufacturers lowered the rate of wages : 
this reduction induced the labourers to 
work a greater number of hours; and thus 
more goods were produced, which served 
only to add to the evil. During thelate war 
it happened (for it was the effect of every 
war to throw capital into new channels), 
that various profitable branches of com- 
merce were carried to a great extent. In 
the course of a contest which had conti- 
nued longer than any other in which the 
country had been engaged, and which 
was connected with a monopoly of the 
carrying trade, the commercial advan- 
tages which presented themselves were 
necessarily great. The effect of the pro- 
fitable employment of capital was, to 
raise up a vast population, supported by 
means which, from their very nature, 
could not be permanent. Intimately 
connected with this circumstance was the 
disproportion which naturally followed 
between the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing part of the population, the latter 
being to the former in the proportion of 
of 900,000 families to 700,000. The 
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evil was greatly aggravated by some other 
circumstances in our domestic policy, by 
the state of the finances, the Poor-laws, 
and our paper currency. 

Without troubling their lordships with 
all the details into which he might enter, 
to prove the pernicious influence resulting 
from sucha state of things, it would be 
sufficient for him to remind them, that the 
poor laws, by making up to the labourer 
the deficiency of wages, had served as a 
bounty for an artificial speculation in ma- 
nufactures. The paper currency also af- 
forded another means of artificial specu- 
lation. Capital and labour having, in the 
manner he had described, been thrown 
into new channels, a great charge was 
imposed upon the public, when the cause 
which produced the impulse was with- 
drawn, The population which had been 
raised by commercial speculations during 
the war, was thrown back upon the coun- 
try, in a very different situation from that 
in which the population stood at the com- 
mencement of hostilities. They required 
aid, when the means which the country 
had of affording it was greatly diminished, 
This could not surprise their lordships, 
when they considered the effect of a reve- 
nue increased from sixteen to between 
fifty and sixty millions, and the burthen 
which such an increase necessarily im- 
posed ; when they considered that every 
individual in the country was subject to 
burthens equal to triple the amount of 
what had been paid before the war ; and 
that, compared with the principal manu- 
facturing countries of Europe, our charges 
were double, and considerably more than 
the double of those countries. These cir- 
cumstances could not be left out of any 
view which their lordships were called 
upon to take of the internal situation of 
the country. When they reflected on the 
effects which must naturally result from 
such a state of things, could their lord- 
ships be surprised, that many among the 
untortunate part of the population he had 
described, were disposed to listen to pro- 
jects which might be suggested for better- 
ing their condition, without examining 
the nature of those projects with sufficient 
discrimination ? aving exhausted all 
their means in a struggle between life and 
misery, was it surprising if nothing was 
done to remove the cause, that they 
should proceed from poverty to crime, 
ull society, grown weary of the load, 
wished to shake off the incumbrance? It 
was however, satisfactory, to their lord- 
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ships to know, that, notwithstanding the 
industry of the agents of sedition in: 
working on this distress, the poison had 
not extended to all the population of dis- 
tricts in which the misery prevailed ; and 
that by far the greater portion was ac- 
knowledged to continue firm in their allew 
giance. Even at Manchester, where that, 
unfortunate event had occurred of which 
be should speak more at large by and 
by, it appeared that there was no ground 
for supposing the majority of the dis- 
tressed population disaffected. If their 
lordships referred to the papers on the 
table, they would find that Mr. Hay con- 
sidered only a part of the mob that com- 
posed the meeting to be what he called 
reformers. Of whom, then, did the other 
part of the meeting consist? Certainly 
not of persons whose minds had been poi- 
soned by seditious publications, or by the 
harangues of itinerant demagogues. Be- 
sides, what proof had ministers afforded 
of the dangerous spirit having spread be- 
yond the distressed districts, or of any 
thing which could stamp the character of 
treason or disaffection on the population 
in general? Policy, as well as humanity, 
called upon their lordships to devote all 
their minds to the present situation of the 
country. If by any apparent want of at- 
tention, at: opinion should prevail among 
the middling classes of society, that their 
interests were either not duly consulted, 
or sacrificed to other interests, it was im- 
possible to calculate what might be the 
consequences of such an impression. 
Then vain would be levies of soldiers, 
and all enactments of severe laws. Then 
would the arm of the constitution be wi- 
thered, and those institutions which had 
been the pride of the country, and the 
safeguards of liberty, and which depended 
entirely on the confidence of the people, 
would be annihilated. He thought the 
situation of the country in this respect 
truly alarming ; for if the middling classes 
were to become disaffected to the institu- 
tions of their ancestors, it was impossible 
to say where the danger which their 
lordships were called upon to avert would 
end. 
Having said thus much, with the view 
of impressing on their lordships the ne- 
cessity of diligently investigating the 
causes of the existing discontents, he 
should now proceed to consider what 
means of cure might be in the power 
of the legislature—first, with reference to 
the causes of the distress; and secondly 
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with reference to the execution of the 
existing laws; for with regard to the 
latter part of the subject, if any cloud was 
hanging over the conduct of those who 
had to put in motion the laws of the 
country, it was fit it should be removed, 
or the circumstances which gave rise to 
it explained. Among the means of relief 
which had occasionally been suggested, 
was a parliamentary grant for the assist- 
ance of those who were suffering by the 
decay of trade and manufactures. This 
mode, however, involved a very objec- 
tionable principle, and was a mode of re- 
lief which, he confessed, he could not ac- 
cede to without great consideration and 
caution; for evil was always to be ex- 
pected when any considerable amount of 
capital was suddenly removed from one 
quarter to another. If, indeed, he could 
bring himself to the opinion that the evil 
was temporary, that it depended in a great 
measure on the distress of other countries, 
and that the means suggested would give 
effectual relief to the distressed popula- 
lation, then he might be induced to depart 
from those principles of political economy 
which, under other circumstances, he 
should be disposed to hold sacred. 1f he 
could be persuaded that a parliamentary 
grant would carry the people of the dis- 
tressed districts over their difficulty, he 
would not hesitate to give it his concur- 
rence. There were, however, other 
means which, in his opinion, might be re- 
sorted to fur the purpose of diminishing 
the burthens which pressed so heavily on 
the people in et and palsied every 
branch of 8 a He would for the 
present suppose that it should be found 
impossible to carry the reduction of the 
public expenditure farther than had been 
done; still, when their lordships consi- 
dered the manner in which the revenue 
had been raised for many years past, when 
they recollected that it had been the ob- 
ject of every minister to look merely at 
the resources of the present moment, 
without sufficiently calculating the effect 
which bis measures might have on the 
future state of the revenue, he believed 
they would not think it unreasonable to 
expect some relief from an improved dis- 
tribution of the public burthens. It was 
also probable that there were particular 
duties, theremoval of which would afford an 
important relief without affecting the ge- 
neral amount of the revenue. For in- 
stance the article of tea was one the 
consumption of which, in consequence of 
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the high duty, was, he understood, consi- 
derably diminished, particularly in the 
districts to which he had se frequently 
alluded. Ifthe duty on tea were lowered 
it was to be expected that the consump- 
tion would be resumed and carried to a 
greater extent; especially as from jong 
habit, it might be regarded rather as a 
necessary than a luxury. In considerin 
this subject, it ought not to be overlooked, 
that the smuggling of tea was carried on 
to a great extent. It had been estimated 
that America re-exported tea to the 
extent of a million and a half; and if this 
calculation was correct, there was no 
doubt that a very great portion of this 
tea was introduced by smugglers into the 
British dominions. It must then be obvi- 
ous, that a reduction of the duty would, 
by taking away the temptation to this 
contraband trade, increase the revenue. 
At the same time, a careful revision of 
our commercial system ought to be un- 
dertaken. 

It had happened most unfortunately, 
that the present administration had not 
succeeded, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances in which they could possibly 
have been placed, to conclude at the close 
of the war a commercial treaty which 
might have proved beneficial to the coun- 
try; but even without any such wae 
much might be done to encourage tr 
and facilitate the exportation of our ma- 
nufactures. He would again, merely for 
illustration, state an instance in which this 
desirable end might to a certain degree be 
easily accomplished. The trade with Nor- 
way had been sacrificed with the view of 
encouraging the importation of timber 
from Canada. The result of this arrange- 
ment was, that we had been deprived of 
the advantage we derived from the oppor- 
tunity of procuring an article of great 
value in building, while our export trade 
was, by the same exclusive system, di- 
minished. It could not be questioned, 
but that if the prohibition against the im- 
portation of timber from Norway were 
removed, an opening would be made for 
the exportation of some of our manufac 
tures. There were other regulations 
which might be made, all tending to open 
additional markets for our manufactures, 
and above all, there was South America, 
where a great mart might be opened for 
our manufactures, as was evident by what 
had been done through the appointment 
of a consul, and the opening a communi- 
cation with the government of Buenos 
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Ayres. But he should not dwell longer on 
this part of the subject, being confident 
that, if he prevailed on their lordships to 

o into the inquiry, he should propose to 
institute, either with respect to relief from 
the weight of taxation, or the improve- 
ment of our commercial relations, no 
practical means would be omitted which 
might appear calculated to lighten the 
burthens of the country generally or tend 
to improve the situation of the manufac- 
turing districts. 

Besides the hope of finding the means 
of removing distress, there was another 
great object which he thought ought to 
make an important part of the investiga- 
tion of any select committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of the country. 
That part of the subject embraced the 
consideration of public meetings and se- 
ditious publications; and when their lord- 
ships’ attention was directed to these ob- 
jects, he must think them bound to in- 
quire how far the administration of the 
laws had been fair and uniform; he used 
the word “ uniform,” because certainly 
nothing could produce a more unfavour- 
able impression on the public mind, than 
affording ground to suppose that the laws 
were capriciously executed. Now, with 

— to seditious publications, it ought 
to be explained how it happened that the 
law of libel had been, for two or three 
years, so a4 and ineffectually enforced, 
as to permit the most extraordinary mul- 
tiplication of works of that description. 
Their lordships should be informed of the 
reasons which had induced the law officers 
of the Crown to allow sedition to stalk 
abroad without any attempt to check it, 
as if it had been intended by permitting 
its increase to lay a foundation for mea- 
sures restrictive of the press. Upon what 
other ground could libels, which no twelve 
men in the city of London or any where 
else could hesitate for a moment to con- 
demn, be allowed to circulate in the me- 
tropolis and all over the country, until it 
seemed that a connected system, having 
for its object to pervert the public mind, 
and which he was afraid might in some in- 
stances have proved but too efficacious, 
had been acted upon? For the purpose 
of calling their lordships attention to this 
part of the subject, and showing to what 
a degree the duty of checking seditious 
publications had been omitted, he would 

select from a mass of other libels which 

had been permitted to circulate, two: 
one, an attack on the rights of property, 
§ 
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and a provocation to subvert the existing 
order of society ; the other, a libel on the 
person at the head of the government, 
and a provocation to assassination. Nearly 
a year ago the latter libel had been put in 
circulation, and yet no stephad been taken 
to check it, or punish its publication. 
Among other observations the writer of 
this libel proceeded to state, that if the 
Prince Regent persevered in paying no 
attention to the sufferings of the eople, 
there would be but one course for the 
people to pursue: they would recollect 
what their ancestors had done in the case 
of Charles; and the house of Brunswick 
would, like the Stuarts, be banished from 
the throne. The other libel to which he 
had alluded was in the following terms :— 
“We must look into the coffers of the 
descendants of our forefathers’ oppressors 
for plundered wealth; we must look at 
the land-leviathan’s hoards, extorted by 
excessive rentals charged upon their sweat- 
ing industrious tenantry; we must exa- 
mine title-deeds ; we must know by what 
right, social, natural, or divine, they be- 
came possessed of one or other part of the 
property they hold; and should they rend 
the air with their wailings after any un- 
justly accumulated store, still at a break- 
ing up of an accursed system of exclusion 
and privilege, justice must be the order 
of the day. It is said, an infinite God is 
no respecter of persons; then how pre- 
sumptuous in man to be so? Truth will 
make its way ; sooner or later it will come 
to this; for they have pawned all, they 
are bankrupts, and living upon the spoils, 
the mercy and forbearance of their cre- 
ditors the people, whom they and their 
fathers have for ages defrauded ; and when 
the commission opens, should they not 
render a true and faithful account, they 
must even suffer the fate of felons, and 
depend on the mercy of the offended ma- 
jesty of the people. They may 7 aloud 
to the property-mongers, the Mammon 
worshippers of the land, and the town 
and country gentry, that cling around the 
falling system, as the miser hugs, in the 
agonies of death, the precious darling 
gold to his breast, and thinks that the onl 

source of happiness; but it will not all 
do ; if these show any disposition to join 
the unhallowed band, to “fight for their 
property,” as a rich man (a mistaken 
patriot) once said they would, they 
must even share the fate of their compa- 
nions.” ‘This article had appeared in the 
course of last spring ; the other atrocious 
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libel, as he had already stated, was pub- 
lished about a year ago. He would not 
suppose that it would be maintained, in 
answer to this observation, that a British 
jury would have overlooked the offence, 
and refused to give a verdict against the 
offender. Let it not be understood that 
he was demanding a severe administration 
of the laws with respect to libel, when he 
appeared urgent for such prosecutions. 
He thought that a libel which occurred 
from inadvertence, or at an unguarded 
moment, was a proper subject for leniency, 
and ought, in many cases, to be entirely 
overlooked ; but when libelling assumed 
the form of a system, and was directed 
against the order of society, and the most 
sacred institutions of the country, he 
thought that the law officers of the Crown 
did not perform their duty, if they did 
not endeavour to repress it by all the pe- 
nalties of the law. These officers might 
be able to account for their late inactivity, 
but he could not see the grounds on which 
they could plead their justification of neg- 
lecting to execute the existing laws, which 
might have been sufficient ; while they de- 
manded laws of greater severity, which 
might be unnecessary. At any rate the 
efficiency of the existing laws ought to be 
inquired into before any change was made; 
and it ought to be known, whether their 
intrinsic insufficiency, or the neglect of 
those who were required to watch over 
their execution, had allowed the evil to 
grow to such a height as to require the 
application of the measures proposed 
yesterday by the noble secretary of state. 
He recollected a time when prosecutions 
were instituted for much less offensive 
libels than those which he had read ; when 
the editor of a newspaper was obliged to 
defend himself before a jury for saying 
that his majesty’s successor would have a 
glorious opportunity of being popular. No 
conviction was obtained in this case, but 
the acquittal did not prove that a jury 
would have returned the same verdict in 
cases of an atrocious description. So in 
another instance, where it was said that 
lord Castlereagh had bribed Mr. Canning, 
or Mr. Canning lord Castlereagh (he for- 
got which), a jury might fairly be in 
doubt as to the er song of the charge. 
At any rate the offence was venial when 
compared with that contained in the pas- 
sages he hadread. In those passages the 
throne of the king was held up as an ob- 
ject of attack, and the property of the 
rich pointed out for plunder and spolia- 
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tion. That a British jury would have re- 
fused to convict the author of such a 
libel, had he been prosecuted, could 
scarcely be believed. 

Another topic of great importance, on 
which he would beg leave to trouble their 
lordships with a few observations, was, 
the execution of the law regarding public 
meetings. Had the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates and the execution of the law, 
been uniform over the country in respect 
to those meetings? He was not disposed 
to deny that public meetings were differ- 
ently conducted in different places, and 
that they might on that account be treated 
differently. But in many parts where they 
were left unmolested, those who attended 
them marched to the spot with banners 
and music in martial array, and under re- 
gular leaders; whereas these circum- 
stances, in one case, had been declared 
the symbols of rebellion, and were pleaded 
as a justification of a forcible dispersion. 
Now, he would ask, were the same flags, 
music, inscriptions, and parade, legal in 
one part of ne country, and illegal in an- 
other? What instructions had the noble 
secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment given to the magistrates toguide them 
in the execution of their duty regarding 
these meetings? Thenoblesecretary had 
not before been slow to issue his circulars, 
when there was not such a necessity for 
his advice. How was the present absti- 
nence to be reconciled with the former 
assiduity of the noble viscount in issuing 
his Circular to instruct the magistrates as 
to the course to be pursued by them with 
regard to the circulation of libels? Nei- 
ther the noble viscount nor the magis- 
trates could say, they were taken by sur- 
prise; they knew, long before, the nature 
of the meeting that was to take place at 
Manchester. They had seen similar meet- 
ings all over the manufacturing districts, 
and knew the doctrines which were incul- 
cated by their leaders ; and they ought to 
have determined beforehand on the course 
which it was proper to pursue regarding 
them. Ifever “coming events cast their 
shadows before,” the seditious publica- 
tions to which he adverted were the na- 
tural prognostics of those meetings. 
Looking, therefore, at their character, 
and anticipating their consequences, go- 
vernment ought to have taken the best 
advice, and followed a course of conduct 
which would have prevented the unfortu- 
nate occurrences at Manchester. There 
were three important circumstances to 
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which the attention of the noble viscount 
and the magistrates ought to have been di- 
rected: Ist. It was of great consequence, 
that if any violence was to take place, it 
should commence on the part of the po- 
pulace, and not on the part of the consti- 
tuted authorities. 2ndly. It was of the 
utmost importance, if violence was to be 
employed, that notice of such intention 
should have been given beforehand, that 
the people might have been aware of their 
danger. And Srdly, It was of the utmost 
consequence, that if violence was to be 
employed, and punishment inflicted, that 

unishment should have fallen on the 
eaders of the meeting, and not on those 
who were aware of no offence, and who 
perhaps attended out of curiosity, and from 
no participation in the views or objects of 
those leaders. Without meaning to im- 
pugn the conduct of the magistrates or of 
the yeomanry on that unfortunate occa- 
sion, he was compelled to ask their lord- 
ships, and beg their lordships to ask them- 
selves, why Mr. Hunt was arrested when 
on the hustings, surrounded by such a 
multitude ? why he was not arrested when 
on his way to the meeting—a circumstance 
which might have prevented it? or why 
he was not arrested after the meeting had 
dispersed, which there was every proba- 
bility, it would have done peaceably? 
He would ask still farther, why, if the 
meeting was considered illegal, no precau- 
ticns were taken to apprise the people of 
the intent to disperse it, by posting up 
placards over the town? If such a step 
was advisable in any place, it wasin Man- 
chester, where a caution of the magis- 
trates, warning the inhabitants not to at- 
tend the meeting of the 9th, had been 
attended with complete success. He 
made these observations, not for the pur- 
pose of passing sentence on the magis- 
trates, but as laying the foundation for 
inquiry ; and with them he would dismiss 
for the present, the consideration of the 
affair of Manchester. 

When he called for inquiry on this sub- 
ject, it was no sufficient answer, that such 
inquiry would affect the character of in- 
dividuals in highly respectable situations. 
Such an objection was not allowed any 
weight in 1717, when a riot happened at 
Oxford from some persons of Jacobite 
principles, which the troops were sent to 
quell. The affair was merely local, but 
the lords went into a committee of the 
whole house to inquire into the circum- 
stances. Not many years afterwards a 
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similar proceeding was adopted regarding 
the riots that took place in Edinburgh, 
when captain Porteous was put to death, 
Lord Carteret then came down to the 
House, and proposed a committee of in- 
quiry A motion was made to call to the 
bar the magistrates who exercised autho- 
rity on the occasion. In opposing this 
motion, several of the Scotch peers then 
in the House contended, that it would, if 
agreed to, cast a slur on the lord presi- 
dent of the court of session, tie lord pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, and the other official 
persons whose conduct was the subject of 
inquiry. On this representation the de-~ 
bate was adjourned to the following day, 
when the duke of Newcastle came down 
to the House, and consented to their 
being examined at the bar. Now, he 
would ask, were the magistrates of Man- 
chester above that inquiry which was in- 
stituted in the cases of the riots of Oxford 
and Edinburgh? or did the state of the 
country then less manifestly and impe- 
riously demand of the House to show an 
anxiety to watch over and enforce a pure 
and impartial administration of the laws? 
If their lordships should entertain the 
proposed inquiry into the administration 
of the existing laws, into the distresses of 
the country, into the cause of those dis- 
tresses, and the means of removing them, 
they might, with the best grace, if found 
necessary, pass the measures of coercion 
before the House. If, after inquiry, such 
measures should be thought indispensable, 
they would, though harsh and severe, be 
received with acquiescence, and submitted 
to without murmur; but if inquiry were 
refused, the proposed Jaws, though good 
in themselves, would fail in producing the 
desired effect. The noble viscount last 
night mene expressed himself against 
concession. If, by saying he would not 
concede, the noble viscount meant that 
he would not yield to vague claims, inso- 
lent demands, or irritated feelings, he 
would concur with the noble viscount, and 
declare likewise against concession. But 
he was willing to concede what could not 
be withheld without injustice—he was 
willing to concede the important benefits 
and privileges of the British constitution. 
One of these was, a parliament prepared 
to hear the complaints of the people, and 
inclined to redress them; disposed to in- 
quire into their grievances, to listen to 
their petitions, and to satisfy them, that 
if restraints were imposed, they were only 
imposed on the ground of necessity. It 
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had been said from the throne, that their 
lordships had great duties to discharge. 
Their lordships would best discharge some 
of those great duties by endeavouring, by 
measures of conciliation, to remove any 
distrust that might exist between the 
people and the legislature, and by endea- 
vouring to gain the attachment of those 
whose rights they were bound to protect. 
The noble marquis concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
country, and more particularly into the 
distresses and discontents prevalent in the 
manufacturing districts, and the execution 
of the laws with respect to the numerous 
meetings which have taken place.” 

The Marquis of Wellesley expressed his 
full sense of the praise that was due, and 
the importance that must attach, to the 
able and statesman-like speech of the 
noble marquis who had just sat down—a 
speech distinguished by those comprehen- 
sive views, and embellished from those 
sources of literature with which his mind 
was adorned, and which rendered his elo- 
quence and opinions entitled, upon all 
occasions, to the attention and respect of 
the national council. After, however, 
following the noble marquis as closely as 
he could through his eloquent address, 
he thought it amounted to no more than 
this—that in all the complicated and va- 
ried perils of a state, the causes of those 
perils must be of a complicated and va- 
rious nature, and the remedies must like- 
wise be complicated and various. But 
this was not the question now to be solved. 
The question, in all cases of threatened 
danger to the institutions of a country, 
would be with all able statesmen, and all 
great and wise states, what was the para- 
mount duty of the hour? The noble 
marquis had said, with an eloquence and 
manliness characteristic of his accom- 
plished mind, that violence must be sub- 
dued by force, and sedition repressed by 
law ; but that their lordships ought to in- 
quire into the cause of that violence which 
must be so subdued, and of that sedition 
which must be so repressed. In every word 
of this he entirely agreed with the noble 
marquis; but the question to-night was, 
whether, though much violence had been 
done, worse violence was not intended— 
whether sedition was not in. existence 
which had not yet been put down by law 
—whether we had not arrived at that 
state of constitutional danger which called 
for exclusive consideration—whether we 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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had not before us that case of violence 
which must be coerced, and of sedition 
which must be encountered and extin- 
guished by law? | This was the real point 
at issue, and to have it settled, he had 
only to appeal to a few facts. Why was 
parliament now assembled, if peril and 
sedition did not exist? Parliament was 
now called together for its own preserva- 
tion—not in the narrow, limited, selfish, 
meaning of the term, as it had self-inter- 
ested privileges to maintain with which 
the people had no concern, but in the ge- 
neral and important sense of preservation 
which was implied when the constitution 
of parliament as an essential part of the 
constitution of the country was menaced. 
It met to exercise the first of all the du- 
ties and all the rights of a state—that of 
maintaining the public security from vio- 
lation and ruin. The noble marquis, in a 
part of his speech, had entered into a can- 
sideration of the perils which now sur- 
rounded us, and, in the course of his re- 
marks, stated, as their cause, that great 
distress existed, and that a general desire 
of a change was felt, without being accom- 
panied, however, with any fixed object, or 
regular plan. Here he was at issue with 
the noble marquis. He would contend, 
that the object was evident, that the plan 
was definite, well arranged, and persever- 
ingly pursued, which pointed to a pariia- 
mentary change, the effect of which must 
be the overthrow of society, the destruc- 
tion of the rights of property, and the de- 
molition of the whole frame of government. 
The noble marquis had said, that all their 
lordships admitted the danger. It was 
their ‘ts therefore, to examine it, to 
look it fairly in the face, to see what was 
its character, and what were its powers, 
and to meet it with proper firmness. He 
believed that it was as extensive in its 
diffusion, as it was alarming in its character, 
and he begged their lordships to con- 
sider in what it consisted. It was of no 
vague description. It was a fixed and 
unalterable purpose, a regular and settled 
project, announced in all the publications 
of the disaffected, embodied in all the re- 
solutions of their public meetings, and 
perseveringly pursued with al] their ener- 
gies, to effect such an alteration in the 
constitution of parliament as would esta- 
blish universal suffrage, annual elections, 
and voting by ballot. Were those points 
on which there could be any doubt—were 
those doctrines which they had denied, 
disguised, or renounced? No. Some 
(2 F 
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years ago, their plan was more indefinite ; 
there was a dissension among the sup- 
porters of reform, and several of them did 
not go the length of the tenets which he 
had stated. Now, they were all agreed: 
they maintained to a man, that universal 
suffrage, annual parliaments, and voting 
by ballot, would redress their grievances ; 
and that unless those concessions were 
made, their expectations would not be 
satisfied, nor their grievances redressed. 
All parts of their plan adhered together, 
and if carried into execution, would be 
the destruction of all regular government, 
the destruction of all religion, and the de- 
struction of all private property. The 
next eireumstance in the danger was the 
mode:in which the plan was to be carried 
ito effect. Their publications and 
speakers at public meetings announced a 
settled design to carry their objects by 
force, but in the 

rst place, to observe order and peace. 
If their projects could be carried peace- 
ably, their adherents were told it was 
well; but if not peaceably, at any rate 
_ they must be carried. ‘ We come,” said 
they, “ with our minds prepared and 
armed for the conquest of our rights; we 
would wish to obtain them mildly if we 
can; if-not, we must resort to physical 
force, and our success is secured.” If 
any man could place reliance on their pro- 
fessions of peace, and surrender his alarms 
on hearing their exhortations to order, 
that man must have firmer nerves than he 
had. No one regretted more than he did 
the unfortunate oceurrences at Manches- 
ter. The noble marquis had said, that if 
the meeting had not been disturbed by the 
interference of the magistrates, it would 
have gone off in — tranquillity. Per- 
haps that might have been the case; but 
why? in the. contemplation of times to 
come. With the most quieting declara- 
tions of loyalty and respect to the laws, 
the disaffected proceeded meekly and 
peaceably in their projects, boasting of 
their physical force without using it, wait- 
ing for the happy day and the halcyon 
hour when they might accomplish loyally 
and unresistedly their schemes of plunder 
and anarchy. Their peaceable and quiet 
demeanor, instead of lessening the danger, 
in his opinion ought to aggravate the 
alarm. He might say of them Ipsa silen- 
tia terrent. They became more danger- 
ous from entertaining such disorganizing 
doctrines in settled tranquillity. He 
would put a case: —Suppose they had 
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agreed at one of their assemblies to repeal 
the Act of Settlement, to depose the king, 
or to abolish the monarchy, would the 
alarm of their lordships be reduced, or 
the guilt of the conspirators lessened, by 
assurances that they meant to proceed 
peaceably in the execution of their pro 
jects, and that the meetings in which they 
measured their strength, and confirmed 
their purpose, passed off with the utmost 
quietness? In his mind, such quietness, 
with sueh designs, appeared like malice 
prepense, which, though concealed for a 
time, was more dangerous than temporary 
passion; and the very circumstance of 
their tranquillity aggravated their guilt. 
There was another circumstance which 
had been stated regarding them, as les- 
sening the alarm with which they ought 
to be viewed, but which, in his mind, in- 
creased it. It was said their projects were 
so wild, absurd, and extravagant, that 
they could make no progress towards their 
execution, and therefore they could not 
be accompanied with danger. He need 
not tell those who had either attended to 
the principles of the human mind, or stu- 
died the pages of history, how much mis- 
chief had arisen to the world from prac- 
tical attempts to accomplish impracticable 
schemes, and realize absurd theories. 
There was in virtue, in science, and in 
art, a certain point of excellence which 
was unattainable, but towards which the 
admirers of each never ceased to aspire, 
and in approaching which every step was 
fraught with improvement — every step 
added to the dignity of human nature. 
So with the arts of confusion and anarchy. 
They might not succeed, but ‘they had 
an invincible tendency towards realization. 
In those wild and destructive theories 
which had for their object the subversion 
of society, although there was a point of 
ruin which might not be achievable, every 
step in the progress towards it had its 
evil. Universal suffrage might not be at- 
tainable; but in the pursuit universal 
confusion might take place, and every 
step towards the accomplishment of so 
absurd and chimerical a scheme would be 
but a step towards creating new mischiefs. 
He might apply this also to another sub- 
ject—he meant, to those attempts which 
were made to subvert the religion of the 
nation. Attempts so wild and fantastical 
as these would scarcely enter into the 
imagination of any man. So frantic an 
opinion could scarcely enter the head 
of any man, as to suppose that in this en- 
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lightened country, where knowledge was 
so advanced, and where the purest reli- 
gion was established, the monstrous doc- 
trine of unmitigated atheism could be dis- 
seminated with any success. But in at- 
tempting to realize this object, although 
the pursuit was not likely to be attended 
with success, yet the very effort which 
was made, would tend to dissolve the pu- 
rity of religion, to undermine faith, to 
destroy morality, and to dissolve all those 
bonds which bound man to man: and 
would it in such a state of things be any 
satisfaction to be told that the establish- 
ment of atheism was impracticable, and 
could never be accomplished? Why, 
then, he would ask, were such attempts 
to be treated with indifference? He was 
willing to believe that these projects were 
confined to a few visionary individuals ; 
he did not believe that the whole people 
of England were tainted with such prin- 
ciples; nevertheless, he submitted that 
they demanded the powerful and vigorous 
efforts of the legislature to suppress them. 
His noble friend had told them, that it 
was very proper to inquire into the state 
of distress throughout the whole courtry. 
He was not disposed to deny the policy 
of such a proceeding at a proper time, 
and the expediency of applying every 
measure which might be calculated to re- 
medy that distress; but was that inquiry 
to take precedence of those steps which 
the imminent danger in which the country 
was placed so imperiously demanded ? 
Would it be proper to appoint a commit- 
tee, the investigations of which must ne- 
cessarily engage the attention of all the 
ability and all the integrity of the House, 
from hour to hour, rn from day to day, 
at a moment when the absolute safety of 
the country was at stake? The noble 
marquis had also stated, that part of his 

lan was to consider the administration of 
Justice, with respect to the enforcement 
of the law of libel; and whether, in their 
lordship’s judgment, the proper means 
had been taken of carrying into effect the 
provisions of that law. This certainly 
was a very fit subject for their lordships 
attention ; but was that a reason for ap- 
pointing a committee before they pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the spe- 
cific measures that were addressed to the 
immediate evils known to exist? The 
noble marquis surely did not mean that 
the bills, which had an so properly sub- 
mitted to the notice of the House, were 
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his inquiry; if not, he would ask, how 
was it possible, if the committee were ap- 
pointed, for any of their lordships who 
usually took part in such subjects to pay 
that attention to these bills which their 
importance demanded? He repeated, 
that to examination at a proper season 
he had no objection; but when the na- 
ture of the danger to which the country 
was exposed came under their view, he 
apprehended all other topics ought to give 
way to the adoption of measures for meet- 
ing that danger in the most effective and 
decisive manner. The noble marquis had 
also alluded to a subject connected with 
this question to which he felt himself 
called upon to advert—he meant the ne-, 
cessity of conciliating the people of En 
land, by making some alterations in the 
constitution of the Commons House of 
Parliament. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne disclaimed 
having spoken of any such necessity. 

The Marquis Wellesley, in continua- 
tion, said, that the noble marquis might 
net perhaps mean to express himself 
te that extent; but that it was evident 
nothing less would satisfy the discontented. 
He had seen petitions forced upon the 
House of Commons, signed by a number 
of persons resident in Manchester, in 
which it was stated, in the true language 
of the radicals, that the constitution of 
that House, as it stood, was so great a 
grievance that it was thought to be the 
source of all other grievances; that it 
was for the purpose of declaring this that 
the meeting was convened at Manchester ; 
and for the purpose of calling upon that 
House, the purity of which they ques- 
tioned, to appoint a public inquiry into 
the causes of their distress. This was, in 
fact, neither more nor less than saying, 
“We declare the constitution to be a 
nuisance, which we are determined to 
abate; and while you are sitting in deli- 
beration, we will continue to take those 
steps which we conceive necessary for its 
abatement.” He would ask their lord- 
ships if it was at all probable that those 
very persons who called for inquiry would 
rest quiet while that inquiry was going 
forward? Would they not, in pursuit of 
their main object, the attainment of uni- 
versal suffrage, continue to pursue their 
lans of demolition? Was it a safe course 
or parliament to take, to furnish them 
with an opportunity of effecting their pur- 
pose? Would it be safe, while these per- 
sons were engaged in eaterprises for de- 
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molishing the constitution, deliberately to 
enter into an investigation of the causes 
of their dissatisfaction? The best, the 
wisest, and the most prudent course to 
pursue, would be, as the noble earl had 
so properly expressed it, “ By law to put 
sedition, and by force to subdue violence.” 
But was this the disposition of the people 
of England at large? Of this he had the 
strongest doubts, and he believed that the 
distresses of the manufacturing districts 
had been greatly exaggerated ;_ but, sup- 
posing distress to exist to a considerable 
degree, was it because the people were so 
distressed that their lives were to be un- 
protected? Was it because the distresses 
of the people exposed them to the arti- 
fices of designing demagogues, who would 
lead them to the commission of every 
violence, that therefore laws were not to be 
created to prevent their mischievous pur- 
poses? It was true, that the distresses of 
the people were not to be disregarded, and 
no man more deeply lamented the ex- 
istence of those distresses than himself; 
but he thought a more urgent considera- 
tion presented itself to the House, and 
that was, the importance of adopting mea- 
sures calculated to repress that spirit of 
violence by which the peaceable and re- 
spectable part of the community was at 
present threatened. It would, indeed, 
exhibit an inexcusable absence of that 
vigilance which the trust reposed in them 
demanded, if they were to shut their eyes 
against those scenes which were daily ex- 
hibited in the most populous districts of 
the kingdom. He did not mean to con- 
tend, that the bills which had been sub- 
mitted to the House by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were of necessity to be adopted ; 
nor did he mean to contend that they did 
not require due deliberation ; on the con- 
trary, he thought it was fit they should 
be viewed with every prudent caution, 
and that the talents and the experience 
of the noble lords by whom he was sur- 
rounded should be applied to their im- 
provement, if improvement were neces- 
sary, or to their alteration, if alteration 
were conceived expedient; but he appre- 
hended, that the true course of wisdom 
would be, to suffer them to take prece- 
dence of all other measures, so that an 
effectual check might be given to those 
mischiefs, from which there was at pre- 
sent so much reason to anticipate conse- 
quences of the most afflicting character. 
Among other causes of alarm, and not 
the least prominent, were the meetings 
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which were unfortunately so prevalent, 
He did not think that these meetings 
could be called the meetings of the 
people of England. He had too much 
respect for the people of England as a 
bo 
by similar motives to those which distin- 
guished the generality of these assem- 
blies. He considered them altogether as 
a wretched Babel, as a set of vagabonds, 
who met, not to deliberate and to examine 
into supposed grievances, not to discuss 
the question of reform, but for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what force they could 
apply to that atrocious object which they 
had in view—the subversion of the con- 
stitution, and the substitution of those 
wild and fantastical theories, by the detail 
of which that House had been so repeat- 
edly disgusted. It would, indeed, be the 
prostitution of language to characterise 
such wretches as the people of England— 
a people who had justly excited the won- 
der, the admiration, and the envy of the 
world. To call them the people of Eng- 
land was but a trick—a decoy, for the 
purpose of alienating the affections of 
those who were suffering under a 
temporary distress, from their sovereign, 
for the purpose of promoting a system of 
wickedness, fraught with the most terrific 
consequences to society, and for the pur- 
pose of destroying all that happiness 
which the people of this country were 
capable of enjoying under the blessings 
of their glorious constitution. This was 
the character of the meetings which he 
had been attempting to describe—meet- 
ings which, he would repeat, were calcu- 
lated, unless suppressed by parliament, to 
sap the spirit of loyalty, of morality, and 
of religion, and altogether to subvert our 
laws and our liberties. 
had justly been described by lord Holt, 
not as an assault upon parliament, not as 
an assault upon the state, but as an as- 
sault upon the people themselves. Could 
the liberties of England be said to be 
supported or promoted by the vagrant 
licentiousness of such men? Their con 
duct was, indeed, a libel upon the charac- 
ter of British liberty. The liberty of the 
subject was most opposite to that which 
these persons were ambitious to enjoy. 
He was a warm advocate for the liberty 
of the subject; but by this what did he 
mean? He meant the liberty of those 
who were subject to the laws of their 
country ; of those who were subject to 
the religion of their country; of those 
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who were subject to moral restraint ; of 
those who were subjectto the constitution 
of the state; of those who were subject 
to all those principles upon which British 
liberty, as distinguished from that which, 
existed in every other part of the world 
had been pillared and founded ; and which 
if maintained in its purity, must bid defi- 
ance to every attack, however violent, but 
if not, and the radicals were once allowed 
to lift their heads, radice in tartara tendit. 
He thought it their lordships duty to pro- 
ceed with as much despatch as possible to 
the consideration of the measures which 
had been proposed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters; and with great respect to his 
noble friend he must therefore declare his 
conviction that the subjects proposed by 
his noble friend’s motion ought not to 
precede that consideration. 

Lord Erskine said ;—My lords, I have 
listened with great attention to the very 
eloquent speech of the noble marquis who 
has just sat down; and if I could at all 
agree with him in the facts which he as- 
sumes, I should not be disposed to differ 
from him, either as to the dangers which 
surround us, or the duty imposed upon 
the House for the public safety; neither 
should I differ from lord Holt as to the 
powers of the magistracy, when the state 
is in imminent peril, or the peace danger- 
ously broken. My opinion is, that they 
are amply sufficient, as they have been 
found for ages; and that if they are de- 
fective they ought to be amended. But 
the difference between us is upon the 
facts, and not upon the law; supposing 
however the proposed bills to be neces- 
sary, and necessary without delay, surely 
the proposal of my noble friend would 
not at all delay that consideration. The 
bills might be considered in their ordinary 
progress, without at all clashing with the 
important objects to be considered by a 
select committee which you are called 
upon by the motion to embrace, and 
which, on the very first day of the session, 
vught in another shape to have been our 
earliest duty. 

My lords, I am now an old man, and 
have been nearly forty years in parliament, 
yet Ideclaresolemnly that Inever felt more 
unqualified regret for any proceeding in it, 
than at the rejection of theamendment pro- 
posedby my noble friend, and so eloquently 
pressed upon our attention on the first 
day of the session. If your lordships had 
fortunately adopted it, you could have 
had nothing farther to consider on this 
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painful subject, and would have escaped 
the double error of rejecting the proposi- 
tion of the noble marquis to-night, which 
I cannot but painfully foresee. You 
would then have had an unanimous par- 
liament, pledged by the address, and not 
at all touched, but on the contrary con- 
firmed and strengthened by the wise ad- 
dition proposed to it ; you would have had 
this unanimous parliament, reprobating all 
seditious combinations, calling upon both 
magistrates and people, by the combined 
authorities of the state, to support the 
constitution and to maintain public order 
and tranquillity. In all this, the amend- 
ment concurred with the address, and 
asked nothing more than that the people 
should not be condemned unheard, and 
that whatever might have been the extent of 
individual indiscretions or offences, or of a 
disposition to disturb the government, the 
offenders might have been withdrawn from 
dangerous and impracticable courses, by 
our showing them, that whilst we were 
bound in duty and firmly resolved to en- 
force obedience to the laws, even by mili- 
tary force, when necessity demanded the 
painful resort to it; yet that we were 
equally bound, to suffer no excess or 
abuse of it, equally determined to protect 
the people, and, sympathising with their 
sufferings, to exert the whole authority of 
the state to arrive at the real truth of the 
blood shed at Manchester, so as to see that 
the ends of justice should be accomplished. 
I am convinced, my lords, that if you had 
pursued this course which my noble friend 
recommended, you would have done more 
to tranquillize the country, and to bring 
back the affections of the disaffected, than 
all the laws you can pass, and all the pro- 
secutions by which you can carry them 
into execution. I have had many more 
opportunities of knowing the sentiments 
and feelings of those who are classed as sedi- 
tious subjects, than most of your lordships 
can have had ; and it is my unalterable con- 
viction and belief, that a system of alarm, 
supported by mysterious green bags, and 
the array of special commissions, followed 
as they have been, and will be, by convic- 
tions not sufficiently numerous to inspire 
terror, only exasperate evils, the unfortu- 
nate existence of which I lament as much 
as any of your lordships. He must surely 
be a total stranger to the long-proved 
characteristic of the British people, to 
their loyalty, in more recent and perilous 
times, and, above all to the fortitude and 
patience with which they are bearing at 
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this moment, unexampled privations, not to 
be convinced, that even if your inquiry 
were sure only to confirm the opinions 
you act upon, and would publicly con- 
demn those you have condemned without 
hearing, it would exalt your authority, and 
bring back those who from error only had 
opposed it. My lords, a systematic in- 
dulgence at this moment would place our 
government as upon a rock, and sedition 
ainst it would be trampled under foot. 
Take my word for it, there is no other 
course by which affection can be cultivat- 
ed, and contented obedience secured— 
tranquillity may be enforced by severity, 
and turbulence be made silent, but it 
would be a dangerous silence. 
Nevertheless, my lords, I do not wish 
to go beside the question before the 
House, nor to deny, that we might have 
had a very different duty to perform, if we 
had materials before us to establish that a 
widely extended conspiracy existed to 
overthrow the government, that overt acts 
of rebellion or of dangerous sedition had 
been committed, and that the proceedings 
at Manchester, which we have sought as 
et in vain to investigate, was a manifest 
Branch of that treasonable combination ; 
but what materials have we to pronounce 
this judgment ? Certainly none at all. 
That multitudes led by evil minded, but 
more probably by ignorant persons, have 
clamoured for unfit, impracticable changes 
in the constitution I readily admit, and that 
they have held meetings so absurdly nu- 
merous as to render disorder probable and 
dangerous, and I admit that the meeting 
at Manchester was one of them, but does 
the papers laid upen the table which I 
now hold in my hand bear us out (or any 
thing like it) in more than I have des- 
cribed ; does it warrantus in believing that 
a treasonable conspiracy was then on foot. 
His majesty’s ministers may have farther 
information which they may think right 
at this mement to conceal, and which on 
their own responsibility, they may give 
credit to; but your lordebips can only act 
upon the materials before us; and it ep- 
pears to me very strange how the nob 
marquis who spoke last can have collect- 
ed from them the desperate state of the 
country as he has described it. The 
Manchester magistrates, even at so late a 
period before the 16th of August as the 
Ist of July, tell the secretary of state, 
“« that they cannot state any specific facts 
on which oad responsibility would attach 
to any individual,” but they add, “ that 
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though they cannot sufficiently applavd 
the hitherto peaceable demeanor of the 
lower orders, yet they do not calculate on 
their remaining unmoved.” Are these 
facts to proceed upon as portending a re- 
volution, more especially as the magis- 
trates immediately afterwards expose the 
fallacy of their own apprehensions, since 
the Birmingham meeting went off to their 
perfect satisfaction,’’ as they themselves 
express it, ‘ breaking up before 7 o'clock 
without any breach of the peace ;’ and 
they say, that ** women and children were 
a great proportion of the crowd.’ The 
meeting at Hunslet moor was also equally 
quiet; and when the one advertised for 
the 9th of August, which afterwards took 
place on the 16th, was declared to be*il- 
legal by the magistrates, they gave it up, 
and it did not take place. ‘These are all 
the public meetings, or other acts that are 
mentioned in the papers on the table, 
showing undoubtedly tumultuous assem- 
blies which ought to be suppressed, but 
reflecting great blame on the magistrates 


for not using the powers already vested in " 


them by law, for their safer and earlier 
dispersion. Qn the part of the multitude 
there appeared no disposition to a forcible 
resistance. On the contrary, as I have 
just observed, when they were informed 
by the magistrates, that the meeting pro- 
jected to be held on the 9th of August 
would be illegal, it was abandoned. This 
was known to the Manchester magis- 
trates, who had also full knowledge of the 
meetings held at Birmingham and other 
places, and who had themselves prohibit- 
ed the meeting on the 9th of August with 
effect. Why then, I ask, did they not take 
the same steps, or stronger ones if neces- 
sary, to prevent the one in question from 
taking place, though they saw it publicly 
advertised ; and having failed in that salu- 
tary precaution, why did they not, when 
they saw numerous and concentrating 
masses of people advancing from different 
quarters to form a junction on the margin 
of so populous a city as Manchester, why 
did they not station a numerous body of 
peace officers and constables, supported 
by the yeomanry or other troops at their 
command, at the mouths of the different 
avenues through which this junction was 
to be formed, before an assemblage could 
take place which they considered to be so 
dangerous to the public peace? What 
possible excuse can be made for this 
omission? They cannot say, that they 
thought the powers vested in them by law 
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were insufficient for that useful purpose. 
Their subsequent conduct, on the very same 
day, when they authorised all the violences 
which were committed, sufficiently prove 
that they had no idea of any such defect 
in their authority, when without necessity 
they so notoriously overstepped it, yet 
now contend that they did not. Surely 
the Riot act itself was a sufficient authority 
safely to have effected the dispersion of 
an assembly which their own negligence 
had swelled to such an amount. 

I distinctly admit, that when overt acts 
of felony or destructive mischief are com- 
mitted, every man is a magistrate, and may 
repel force by force; but no overt act of 
felony or mischief had been committed or 
threatened when the yeomanry were di- 
rected to rush upon this defenceless mul- 
titude, with women and children in their 
path. But even supposing that so much 
danger was apprehended by their not dis- 
persing within the period appointed by the 
statute, why, as has happened in many 
instances in London—why did they not 
advanceupon the people firmly but slowly, 
and push them back? What colour or 
excuse for sabring right and left this 
unarmed multitude? Is this the law, 
my lords? [Here lord Erskine quoted a 
passage from lord Holt.]—The statute 
only declared them felons, if an hour had 
elapsed ; and they were then only subject 
to indictments, but not to be cut down as 
in rebellion or battle, unless such acts 
were committed as to take the case out of 
the Riot act, and out of all other laws and 
statutes, when property and even life are 
to be defended and secured. But no 
such case appears from the papers before 
us, whilst the agitation of the public mind 
upon a transaction so visible and public, 
made known to us by petitions from so 
many quarters, affords a strong presump- 
tion of an invasion of public liberty, which 
it is the duty of parliament to resist and 
to punish. Your lordships must forgive 
me for not immediately taking for grant- 
ed the truth of every thing collected to- 

ether and laid upon the table of this 
ouse, In the year 1794, your lordships 
ve and published a report which 
eclared, that a conspiracy of a far differ- 
ent and more perilous description, was on 
foot ;—no less than the formation of a 
traitorous convention to overthrow the 
government; and the same proceeding 
took place in the House of Commons also. 
I make no question that parliament gave 
full credit to the facts which it so report- 
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ed and made public. _It is not my prac- 
tice to impute to others what I should be 
ashamed to do myself. Yet, what was 
the result when the prisoners accused of 
all this, were arraigned and brought to 
trial? Nothing more than that many 
seditious libels had been written and 
circulated, and many misdemeanors had 
been committed by people for the most 
part strangers to one another; but no 
traitorous conspiracy was found to have 
been either formed or contemplated. 
Compare, however, my lords, the evi- 
dence so collected and reported by the 
two Houses of Parliament with the papers 
now before the House. The last, my 
lords, could not be gravely opened at the 
Old Bailey to convict any individual for 
more than perhaps having been present 
at an assembly, arguable to be illegal.— 
What evidence have we here to support 
the charge of a traitorous conspiracy—or, 
properly speaking, of any act whatsoever ? 
Only the affidavits of A. B. C. and others 
their companions. _I have not been ac- 
customed to deal with those alphabetical 
witnesses, though I am obliged to confess 
that when I came to O. P. | thought that 
there must have been a riot. But to 
speak gravely, I do not find fault that 
names do not in general pee to these 
informations—the reason for which is fair 
and obvious, and I have no doubt that 
they are the declarations or oaths of indi- 
viduals who, for any thing I know to the 
contrary, may be worthy of credit ; but I 
have’ no way of cross-examining the let- 
ters in a spelling-book ; I must see wit- 
nesses face to face before I can pronounce 
upon any facts that they depose ; and that 
appears to be an additional ground for 
granting an inquiry into the whole mat- 
ter which may be made the foundation 
hereafter of important changes in the laws. 
But, taking the papers as they are, with- 
out any such objections, what do they con- 
tain beyond the very imprudent and impro- 
er for any purpose however 
egal, so manifestly dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Nadin, 
whose names are subscribed to their de- 
positions, inform us, that when they came 
to examine those formidable trainers as to 
the objects they had in view, they answer- 
ed that they were practising so as to be 
able to march with the band at the Man- 
chester meeting, and upon the whole evi- 
dence this appears to have been the truth. 
Was it a crime, then, to appear to have 
an ear for music, and to keep the step? 
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It is true that numbers—greatly in- 
creasing as the public burthens have accue 
mulated, have maintained and still con- 
tend for universal suffrage, as a vested 
right which I hold to be absurdly prepos- 
terous; but what then? It is no kind of 
evidence that they are traitors, or rogues, 
or vagabonds. Was the duke of Rich- 
mond a traitor, who may be said to have 
been the author and the strenuous advo- 
cate for this system? Was Mr. Pitt a 
traitor, who so nobly distinguished himself 
in that cause? [lord Sidmouth said across the 
House, that Mr. Pitt had never supported 
universal suffrage] Lord E. said, Idare say 
not ; my noble friend must better know it; 
but he acted with and was supported by 
those who then were friends to the most 
extended representation.—Was Mr. She- 
ridan also a traitor; Mr. Sheridan the in- 
valuable supporter of government in the 
most awfully trying times?—lIs it fair in 
short to consider every tumultuous meet~ 
ing in support of any kind of reform as 
proof of a traitorous disposition? It is to 
overt acts, and not to opinions we must 
look, when criminal charges are to be 
made. There were no such overt acts 
upon the 16th of August, and nothing .can 
be more affecting than the sufferings of 
many who, from mere curiosity, were 
present; yet no regret for this was to be 
found in the speech from the throne.—I 
am aware that your lordships sitting here 
in parliament can only consider the Prince 
Regent in his public capacity, and 1 may 
perhaps therefore be out of order in ex- 
pressing feelings which regard him as a 
— man ; but, having been in his Royal 

ighness’s service from the beginning 
of my public life, and under many person- 
al obligations, I cannot but be much af- 
fected by any thing which personally con- 
cerns his honour and reputation. Why 
then, my lords, did not his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, even supposing them to have been 
justified, which | deny, in sanctioning the 
acts of the Manchester magistrates in the 
Prince Regent’s name, why did not they in 
the speech to be delivered from the throne, 
introduce the strongest expressions of 
sorrow for the melancholy sufferings which 
unquestionably had taken place, from 
whatever cause they proceeded.—The 
higher orders undoubtedly well know, who 
are acquainted with the forms of parlia- 
ment, that the Prince Regent’s speech no 
more proceeds from himself than from the 
porter at Carlton-house; but the lower 
orders do not know this, and it is noto- 
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rious that many injurious remarks have 

roceeded from this omission, and that 

is Royal Highness may thereby have ap- 
peared to the multitude as dead to those 
humane and good natured feelings which 
have been his Royal Highness’s character- 
istic when occasions have called them 
forth. 

To conclude, my lords, I lament that 
new laws are to be enacted, when, if 
all the facts were before your lordships, 
it would appear that not only the exist- 
ing ones are sufficient, but that their au- 
thorities have been wantonly exceeded 
and abused, whilst, at the same moment, 
they are unaccountably suffered to sleep 
when they most ought to be exerted.—1 
have seen within a few days, not only in 
the shops of booksellers, but in others of 
all descriptions, a placard announcing for 
sale the Mock Trial of Mr. Carlisle, and 
in large letters, “Infamous Conduct of the 
Judge,” whose lenity was carried through- 
out the trial to the utmost limits of indul- 

ence.—Surely, my lords, libels of this 

escription should not pass unpunished ; 
yet they are suffered to corrupt the public 
mind with impunity, whilst you are about 
to pass new statutes, instead of carrying 
those you have into execution. It is this 
negligence which is the parent of offences. 
Execute the existing laws with prompti- 
tude and vigour, and it will be quite un- 
necessary to enact transportation for a 
libel—a punishment unknown to the con- 
stitution. 

The impolicy of imposing new restric- 
tions on public liberty we shall very 
shortly, I fear, have but too many oppor- 
tunities to consider, and I shall therefore 
pass it by for the present. I shall content 
myself with only saying, that they never 
can restore confidence, nor willing obedi- 
ence to government—confide yourselves 


in the people, and all murmurs and discon- . 


tent will be at anend. For my own part, 
whilst I have life and strength, to raise my 
voice, I will continue to protest against 
them here, and every where; I will not re- 
eat with the same oath what I said in the 
ouse of Commons when similar restric- 
tions were in agitation, but I will say firm- 
ly, that I was born a freeman and will not 
die a slave. 
Lord Grenville rose, and spoke to the 
following effect :*— 
My Lords ;—The admission with which 
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my noble friend who opened the present 
question ; commenced his temperate and 
able speech, relieves those who may 
follow him in this debate from all necessity 
of expatiating on the painful circum- 
stances of our present danger. He 
sees and acknowledges its existence ; he 
is deeply sensible both of its magni- 
tude and its urgency ; and the glowing 
colours in which he has represented our 
present situation, must have made the 
strongest impression on the minds of all 
your lordships. For myself,unquestionably, 
need not say what is my own conviction 
on this subject. Often has it been my 
painful duty to express, in this House, 
the continued and increasing anxiety with 
which I have regarded the attacks un- 
ceasingly directed against the whole frame 
and fabric of our government. Often 
have I laboured and laboured ineffectu- 
ally, to impress these feelings on the 
minds of others. My apprehensions have 
been considered as visionary, originating 
much more in a fond and solicitous attach- 
ment to the interests which I conceived 
to be endangered, than in any just view 
of the actual condition, or future pros- 

cts, of my country. And would to 

eaven that it were so! Joyful indeed 
would this hour have been to me, if I 
could now rise and confess my error ; if I 
could say to those from whom it has been 
my misfortune to differ on these ques- 
tions, “ My apprehensions were vain ; 
your security was well grounded.” 

The reverse unhappily is true. During 
alarge portion of a long public life, now 
closed, I have watched the destructive 
tendency of these revolutionary projects. 
—I have marked their unremitted activi- 
ty,—their growing confidence,—their ex- 
tended influence,—their fast advancing 
progress. But the evil has outrun my 
apprehensions. Never, at any former pe- 
riod, has it presented so fierce and menac- 
ing an aspect ; never yet has it so im- 
periously required, from the wisdom and 
firmness of my country, the most imme- 
diate, vigorous. and determined resis- 
tance. 

It is this persuasion which alone in- 
duces me; it is this which irresistibly 
compels me, contrary to all my expecta- 
tions and all my wishes, once more to so- 
licit your indulgence in the discharge of 
duties which I thought had been for ever 
closed. 
~ Let me, then, in the outset of these de- 
liberations, entreat your lordships con- 
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tinually to bear in mind that the mischief 
against which we are now called upon to 
defend our country, is not merely of the 
present day; no, nor of the present 
year. Its true origin must be traced much 
farther back,—its real causes must be 
sought much deeper,—its remedies must 
be applied with a foresight and policy ex- 
tending far beyond that presure of tem- 
porary distress to which alone my noble 
friend is willing to ascribe it. Even in 
the course of this debate, your recol- 
lection has been called to those measures 
which, in the year 1795, now nearly 
five-and-twenty years ago, it had already 
become necessary to adopt for the de-~ 
fence of our laws and government. And 
it was then that Mr. Burke declared, and 
he has consigned the sentiment to posteri- 
ty in his immortal writings, that the 
grounds of that necessity did not origi- 
nate among us even with the French Re- 
volution, although that terrible convul- 
sion of the world did, undoubtedly call 
them forth, increase them, and give fresh 
vigour to their operation. 

In what manner your security was then 
provided for, and how it was maintained 
during the long and arduous contest which 
ensued, I will not now detain you by exa- 
mining. We all remember, that from the 
happy restoration of peace increased con- 
fidence was felt, increased assurance. 
drawn by many, for the permanent and 
undisturbed continuance of our domestic 
ne From that very date the 
mischief has on the contrary been con- 
stantly increasing. Every successive pe- 
riod, down even to the moment in which 
I now address you, has brought us only 
fresh menace, augmented violence, more 
open and more ostentatious defiance of 
the public authority in all its branches. 
And I now call with earnestness on all 
who hear-me, to reflect, how rarely the 
history of any country has exhibited so 
rapid a progress of such a danger within so 
short atime ! 

Unquestionably, when such designs are 
entertained, and such projects are pur- 
sued, the distress of any part of our 
population must always give great op- 
portunity and advantage to the promo- 
ters of sedition. It is the most powerful 
engine by which they can operate ; the 
stimulant, by which they inflame the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, and drive their de- 
luded victims on to acts of desperation, 
which, instead of alleviating, can serve 
only to - and to prolong their 
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difficulties. But occurrences like these 
are the instruments, not the causes of the 
mischief. Much of this evil exists where 
these distresses have had comparatively 
little operation. Many are most forward 
in the sedition whom the pressure has 
least affected; while those on whom it 
has most severely borne, have, in many 
cases, conducted themselves with exem- 
aay patience and resolution, untainted 
y this pernicious contagion, obedient to 
the laws, and inviolably attached to those 
institutions which have so long been the 
glory and happiness of Englishmen. 

If then it were possible, by any mea- 
sures within the reach of human legisla- 
tion, to alleviate their difficulties ; if, by 
any operation of law or government, we 
could hope to mitigate the present dis- 
tresses of our manufacturing population, 
most readily would I enter on the discus- 
sion of any such proposal, and most 
earnestly, I am surc, would it be pur- 
sued by parliament. We all deplore, in 
common, these melancholy effects of 
causes which we cannot control; we 
deeply sympathize in the afflictions of our 
fellow-subjects ; and not our interests and 
and policy alone, but every higher feel- 
ing which animates the heart of man, 
would lead us to embrace with joy, and 
to follow up with perseverance, the re- 
motest expectation of contributing to 
their relief. Even those general princi- 
ples of legislation to which we are most 
bound to adhere, because by them the 
permanent prosperity of the whole com- 
munity is best promoted; even these, I 
would consent, on such an occasion, to 
disregard for atime; could I be persuad- 
ed, that in that course an effective and 
adequate remedy could be found against 
the present pressure. 

But my noble friend, in the very act 
of proposing such an inquiry, has but 
too well enabled us to judge how little 
real benefit we can derive from its result. 
He felt too justly what belongs to his high 
rank, and still higher station, in this coun- 
try ; he followed too closely the dic- 
tates of his own exalted and honourable 
mind, to countenance those vague and 
groundless insinuations, which, not in- 
deed within these walls, but in popular 
assemblies, and in seditious publications, 
have been profusely poured out against 
the British legislature. He condescends 
not so to delude the multitude, He im- 
putes not to parliament the blame of events 
which are beyond the control of man ; 
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nor does he charge upon his political op- 
ponents the neglect of a duty, which he 
well knows that no government, and no 
legislature, could possibly pertorm. He 
has stated, on the contrary, in the lan- 
guage, and with the science, of a states- 
man, the true causes in which he con- 
siders the pressure to have originated ; 
causes far removed from affording the 
smallest grounds for me such imputation, 
And he has, with no less candour than 
ability, distinctly enumerated the onl 

measures to which, in his judgment, this 
House could even now resort, with any 
hope of rendering our interposition ho- 
nourable to ourselves, and beneficial to 
our country. 

Through these details I will endeavour 
shortly to follow him. The interest of the 
subject will apologize for what may be te- 
dious in the discussion. 

With respect, then, to the origin of 
the present distress, we must, no doubt, 
in some degree, ascribe it to temporary 
causes of depression, to which so com- 
ermenag a system of commerce and manu- 

acture must always be liable. The pro- 
ducts of our industry cannot be so exactly 
calculated as never to exceed the demand 
for them; nor do the markets them- 
selves remain unaltered. Fashions vary, 
other productions enter into successful 
competition with ours, and the occasional 
distresses of foreign nations lessen their 
powers of purchase and consumption, It is 
then that the necessity of transferring ca- 
pital and labour to more profitable employ- 
ment becomes urgent and difficult. Ha- 
zardous and groundless speculations are 
made ; and even the most skilful commer- 
cial enterprises are affected by disappoint- 
ments and embarrassments, to the pro- 
duction of which they have in no degree 
contributed. 

But in any more permanent view of our 
present situation, nearly all, I think, that 
my noble friend has stated, and certainly 
all that 1 should venture to press upon 
your attention, may be referred to the 
operation of one general and leading prin- 
ciple of politicaleconomy. In peace, and 
under the happy influence of domestic 
tranquillity, the capital of every civilized 
community, especially if permitted to find 
for itself its most profitable employment, 
tends naturally to increase in a more rapid 
proportion than the population; and the 
effect of this its augmented and grow- 

ing preponderance, is felt in the corres- 
pondent increase of all which constitutes 
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national prosperity. But it operates most 
immediately, and visibly, to the benefit of 
the lower classes of society. It is by the 
application of capital alone that any em- 

oyment is ever found for their industry ; 

y augmented capital, additional employ- 
ment is provided ; and hence again arises 
a new and growing demand for labour, 
and a continually progressive improve- 
ment in the reward and the cendition of 
the labourer. 

The tendency of war is, in all respects, 
opposite to this; especially of such a war 
as that which this country, in common 
with every other European state, has re- 
cently and unavoidably been compelled to 
sustain. In war, large amounts of capital 
are continually and utterly destroyed. 
Much is also diverted to channels of em- 
ployment, wholly or comparatively, un- 
productive ; from whence, on the return 
of peace, it cannot again be transferred 
into its natural course, without much dif- 
ficulty, delay, and loss. 

It is therefore, toa long continuance of 
this great calamity, that we must ascribe 
our present distress, and that of so man 
other nations, who unhappily share it with 
us. The implacable hostility, the inordi- 
nate and insatiable ambition of the suc- 
cessive revolutionary governments of 
France, are the true causes which have 
extended this, with so many other incal- 
culable evils, to every quarter of the 
globe. Hence arose the call for exer- 
tions unexampled in duration and extent ; 
the sacrifices required indispensably for 
national independence ; and the necessity 
of those united efforts, by the unparalleled 
magnitude of which, alone the contest 
could have been successfully, or safel 
terminated. Who can doubt how muc 
all these causes, aided also in this, and in 
other countries, by the unhappy error of 
an excessive and forced paper currency, 
must, in a long course of more than 
twenty years, have contributed to arrest 
the natural increase of capital, and per- 
haps, in some of the last of those years, 
to effect an actual diminution of it? But 
the population of our own country, instead 
of experiencing any correspondent dimi- 
nution, has, on the contrary, during this 
whole period, been continually and greatly 
augmented. The result, probably, not 
only of our insular situation, and compa- 
rative exemption from the direct calami- 
ties of war, but also of the artificial and 
improvident system of our poor laws, es- 
tablished more than two centuries ago! 
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But whatever be the cause, the fact is 


certain. The proportion which before 
existed, between our capital and our po- 
pulation, has been essentially varied. And 
the conclusion follows irresistibly. No 
art, no wisdom, no power of man, can make 
our diminished capital equally productive 
as before of employment and subsistence 
for our augmented numbers. 

Where, then, shall we look for the 
remedy? There only, where it is placed 
by Providence, in the admirable disposi- 
tion of moral as well as of natural causes. 
To the flow of the same tide which 
has already ceased to ebb; to those 
altered circumstances which now again 
operate in a favourable direction ; to that 
returning and rapid accumulation of capi- 
tal, which reason and experience teach us 
again to expect ; when the science, and 
enterprise, and industry of a great and 
enlightened nation are protected in peace, 
and secured in domestic tranquillity. 

In addition, however, to this firm and 
sure hope of progressive improvement, 
there are three measures, or rather sub- 
jects of inquiry, which my noble friend 
suggests for the examination of a select 
committee of this House, with a view to 
more immédiate and present relief. As 
brought forward by him, they are entitled 
to our respectful attention; they would 
animate all our exertions if they held out 
any just expectation of promoting the 
purpose for which he proposes them. 

But the first of them he does not him- 
self recommend to your adoption, unless 
you entertained a hope, which neither he 
feels, nor can you venture to encourage. 
If you believed that this pressure was the 
effect only of some sudden and transient 
calamity, and likely, therefore, to be very 
speedily removed, you might, he thinks, 
be inclined to discuss the question of 
giving temporary aid to the sufferers, by 
grants drawn from the national credit, or 
national finance. And, undoubtedly, 
there have been cases of that description, 
where our feelings, prevailing perhaps 
over our better judgment, or at least over- 
ruling our general principles of legisla- 
tion, have induced us so to act. But to 
those examples, our actual condition bears 
no resemblance, either in the nature or in 
the causes of the pressure, in its present 
extent, or in its probable duration. Nor 
must we forget what has been, even in 
those less objectionable cases, the true 
operation of such interference. Arrange- 
ments of this description, however plausi- 
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ble and popular, make no real addition to 
the wealth of the nation; they furnish, 
therefore, no new means of employment 
for its industry. Capital is not created 
by them, but transferred. It is for the 
most part diverted from that channel, in 
which it furnishes profitable employment 
to one portion of our people, and forced 
into another course, in which the labour 
which it sets in motion, is avowedly less 
productive to its employer, and conse- 
quently less beneficial to the community. 

Touching, therefore,:but lightly on this 
suggestion, on which he himself mani- 
festly places no reliance, my noble friend 
passed to his two other more general sub- 
jects of investigation; both of them, un- 
doubtedly, well entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration of parliament, but both, as it 
seems to me, extending very far beyond 
those bounds, which could be embraced 
by the labours of a select committee. 

The first of these includes the whole 
wide circle of our finance. He would 
examine, whether the means could not be 
found of levying a revenue equal to that 
by which we now provide for the public 
faith and public safety, but collecting this 
amount in some mode of less unpopular 
or less burthensome taxation. An in- 
quiry of almost infinite detail! To be 
entered upon, not in the gross, but witha 
careful and scrutinizing survey of each 
particular change may a recom- 
mended: and even in this course, the onl 
one in which it can be usefully pursued, 
leading us almost immediately to the. most 
intricate and complicated combinations ! 
In the present state of a revenue, com- 
posed of so many various branches, mu- 
tually bearing upon each other in almost 
innumerable relations, what questions of 
greater difficulty, of wider compass, and 
more hazardous decision, can be proposed 
to any statesman? There might, for ex- 
ample, taking the very instance which my 
noble friend alleges ; there might be rea- 
son to believe, that by a diminution of 
duty, and a consequent increase of con- 
sumption, foreign wines might be made 
to yield their present amount of revenue 
ata lower rate of taxation. I think it 
probably would be so. But, for practical 
purposes, the inquiry must not stop here. 
Before this measure could safely be 
adopted, its operation must'be deeply con- 
sidered with reference to the other 
weighty considerations which it involves, 
both of commerce and of revenue. We 
must ascertain, if indeed it be possible to 
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ascertain before-hand, in what manner, 
and to what degree, the increased use of 
foreign wines which we should thus pro- 
mote, would affect the production and 
sale of the many other articles of analo- 
gous consumption, which are so important 
to our trade and to our agriculture, and 
from every one of which so large a reve- 
nue is derived. 

It is far from my purpose to discourage 
the due examination of any such pro- 
jects. The attention both of government 
and of parliament would be well directed 
to them; and never would I dissuade 
you from the task. But it is necessary, 
on this occasion, and with reference to 
the motion which we are now consider- 
ing, to remind you of its great extent and 
difficulty ; of the impossibility of pursuing 
it mors through the inquiries of a select 
committee; and above all, of the utter 
hopelessuess of looking to it for any pre- 
sent or sensible effect in relieving distress, 
or appeasing discontent. 

The same remarks apply, but still more 
forcibly, to a similar examination with 
which it is proposed that this select com- 
mittee should be charged, as to the whole 


system of our commercial legislation, sus-. 


ceptible, undoubtedly, of great improve- 
ment. On that subject my noble friend and 
I are, as I believe, tully agreed in principle. 
We both consider that policy as erroneous, 
which purports to encourage domestic 
industry by the prohibition of foreign 
commodities. We both believe that such 
devices, instead of promoting, have ob- 
structed our commercial prosperity, ex- 
actly in proportion as they limit the free, 
and therefore most profitable, employ- 
ment of capital. We are both persuaded 
that, besides this general mischief, these 
regulations directly counteract their own 
purpose, by narrowing the only means 
which the foreign merchant has both of 
purchase and of return; and by thus 
closing the market of the world against 
those very manufactures, whose prosperit 

we are labouring to advance. I will add, 
that in the particular case which he 
instanced, that of the discouragements 
now opposed to the import of timber from 
the Baltic, I am myself as much satisfied 
of their impolicy as it is possible to be 
without minute and detailed inquiry. 
Other errors of a similar description might, 
I fear, very easily be pointed out. But 
every session offers the opportunity of 
bringing these, distinctly and separately, 
under the view of parliament; and they 
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would be thus much more safely, because 
much more deliberately, corrected, than 
by any general inquiries instituted in the 
form now proposed, and with reference to 
the urgency of present distress. 

For in truth there can scarcely be any 
subject on which deliberation is more ne- 
cessary, or where greater dangers would 
result from inconsiderate haste. Our pro- 
hibitory code in this respect closely re- 
sembles the system of our poor laws. 
Both are, as it isnow generally acknow- 
ledged, prejudicial to the public welfare, 
though the latter no doubt is by far the 
most injurious to our labouring popula- 
tion. But both are of very long standing 
in our Statute book; closely interwoven 
with all our interests, deeply grafted into 
our system, both of commerce and of 
agriculture, and in our actual condition 
inseparably connected even with the sub- 
sistence of a very great proportion of our 
people. They are both therefore to be 
approached only with the utmost solici- 
tude and caution ; to be touched only with 
the most delicate and tender hand. The 
same enlightened policy which now con- 
demns their principle, the same juster 
views of benevolence and patriotism 
which have taught us to regret their esta- 
blishment, teach us also that in a state of 
our society which they have mainly con- 
tributed to make what it now is, there can 
be no safety in their removal, otherwise 
than by a long succession of temperate 
and well-considered measures, uniformly, 
but slowly, directed to the ultimate object 
of a better legislation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that from this 
source nothing is to be drawn by which 
present distress can be alleviated. Gra- 
dual improvement may be made, and fu- 
ture benefit derived. But sudden and ex- 
tensive changes in our commercial code 
would always be dangerous, and might in 
the present moment lead us to destruction. 
They would infallibly increase the exist- 
ing pressure, they might possibly aggra- 
vate it almost beyond endurance. 

And let me farther remind your lord- 
ships with respect to both these proposed 
investigations, ‘that their inconvenience 
and hazard arise not merely from the ex- 
tent which they embrace, or the results 
to which they might possibly lead, but 
also from the very nature of the subjects 
which they propose for discussion. 1 am 
far from agreeing in the opinion which has 
been stated to us, that these inquiries, 
even if unproductive of any practical good, 
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would still produce conciliatory and tran- 
quillizing impressions. From such a dis- 
appointment of hopes so raised, I should 
fear a directly contrary effect. I know of 
no policy more injurious, none more dan- 
gerous to the public peace, than that of 
exciting, in moments of pressure, expec- 
tations which we cannot realize. 

But much more is such an experiment 
to be deprecated, when the very questions 
which it involves are such as cannot even be 
proposed, without exciting to mutual o 
position and contest many and powerful 
conflicting interests. We are arrived, I 
trust, at the end of the painful duty of 
taxation. If its burthen can be alleviated 
without affecting its produce, happy will 
those be to whose lot it may fall to confer 
so great a benefit upon their country. But 
without the certainty of this result let us 
not tamper with the revenue, nor trifle 
with the feelings of those who contribute 
to it. Unless the advantage of change be 
indisputable, the very proposal of change 
is in itself injurious. 

As to our commerce, we have now the 
opportunity of considering, under the 
happy auspices of peace, how it may be 
most certainly, and most beneficially, ex- 
tended. The removal of prohibitions, 
and the reduction of prohibitory duties, 
on foreign produce and manufactures, are 
pointed out by my noble friend as the best 
measures for that purpose. They unques- 
tionably are so, and they are the fittest to 
be gradually adopted. But let us not for- 
get that they are also, however-unjustly, 
the most repugnant to the Pe agree of 
every people ; and the most likely to irri- 
tate and to inflame, instead of appeasing, 
the discontents of those classes of our 
own population whose present sufferings 
we lament, and whose feelings we are so- 
licitous to sooth and to conciliate, by eve 
practicable measure by which real kind- 
ness can best be manifested. 

I pass then to the second part of my 
noble friend’s motion, that which more 
directly relates to the internal situation of 
our country, and to the threatened inter- 
ruption of its domestic tranquillity. On 
many parts of this subject, we are all 
agreed. If, by whatever means, either of 
previous preparation, or present distress, 
evil-minded men are endeavouring to 
plunge us into the unmeasurable calami- 
ties of civil discord, our duties cannot be 
doubtful. To our sovereign, and to our 
country, to the British nation, and to the 
whole civilized world, we are answerable 
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for the preservation and maintenance of 
our religion and morals, of our laws and 

overnment. To our peaceable and loyal 
ellow-subjects, we owe the defence and 
security of their rights, properties and 
lives. To the deluded victims of these 
machinations, we have also a duty to dis- 
charge ; a duty of protection and kind- 
ness. We owe it to them, and it is the 
greatest of all benefits which can be con- 
ferred upon them, to rescue them, if it be 
still possible, from the seduction and 
treachery by which they are beset ; and to 
remove from their paths and dwellings, the 
snares unceasingly laid for their destruction. 
This is the office of their true friends ; their 
bitterest enemies are those who are labour- 
ing to inflame their sufferings into disaf- 
fection and treason. 

To the execution of these great and 
awful trusts, let us then apply ourselves 
with diligence and resolution : neither dis- 
guising from ourselves the real extent of 
the evil, nor shrinking from the remedies, 
unpleasing as they may be, which it must 
unavoidably require. Our danger is no 
longer to be searched for in hidden consul- 
tations or secret conspiracies. It courts 
our notice, it obtrudes itself on our at- 
tention. We are daily assailed with un- 
disguised menace, and are little removed 
from the immediate expectation of open 
violence. Let us, then, attentively re- 
view the steps which have brought us to 
this situation. Observe their beginnings, 
consider well their rapidly accelerated 
progress. You will find them in near con- 
formity to all that led to the subversion and 
misery of France. A close and striking 
resemblance, a servile, yet ostentatious 
imitation, which it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should forcibly impress 
upon our minds! If such a parallel were 
found, even in the remotest history, yet, 
of the remotest history what better use 
could we make, than to draw from it 
whatever conclusions it affords of polic 
or wisdom, applicable to our own condi- 
tion? Shall we, on the contrary, now in 
the hour of our own peril, strive to ba- 
nish from our thoughts and counsels all 
memory of this recent and forcible exam- 
ple! We, the nearest spectators of that 
dreadful convulsion, our minds still shud- 
dering at its crimes, our hearts still bleed- 
ing at its miseries, shall we turn aside 
from the painful but instructive lesson, and 
in wilful blindness close our eyes against 
the prophetic mirror which exhibits to 
ourselves, in the progress of the same 
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machinations, the fearful advance of the 
same destruction ? No, my lords, let not 
the warning voice have been heard in vain! 
We have shared deeply in that widely 
extended calamity; the bitter draught 
which France prepared for herself, has 
overflowed into our cup. Let us at least 
derive from it the benefits of an experience 
so dearly purchased! Observe what were 
the beginnings of that great catastrophe ; 
follow upits progress; mark by what course 
it reached its terrible consummation ; trace 
it through subversion and ruin, through 
plunder and confiscation, through slaughter 
and massacre, till all was swallowed up in 
military despotism ! 

What first occurred? The whole na- 
tion was inundated with inflammatory 
and poisonous publications. Its very soil 
was deluged with sedition and blasphemy. 
No effort was omitted of base and dis- 
gusting mockery, of sordid and unblush- 
ing calumny, which could vilify and de- 
grade whatever that people had been most 
accustomed to love and venerate. No ar- 
tifice, no incitement, was left untried, 
which could stimulate the deluded multi- 
tude to the most savage acts of insult and 
outrage, of violence and fury, against the 
ministers of their religion, and the dis- 
pensers of their government and law; 
against all who were eminent for birth or 
rank, for talent or for virtue, and against 
those most especially who had been most 
distinguished as their kindest friends, pro- 
tectors, and benefactors ! 

Who is there that is not struck with 
the resemblance of this picture?) Who 
can be ignorant how closely this detestable 
and malignant wickedness has been imi- 
tated in our own country, how long it 
has been pursued, and to what a height 
it has now attained? You heard the pa- 
pers read to you this night by my noble 
friend, and you shuddered at the recital. 
Exhortations to murder and treason, from 
which the heart recoils, and the blood turns 
back to its fountain! If these were only 
a few and extraordinary instances, excep- 
tions to the general character of the pub- 
lications daily obtruded on all the lower 
classes of your community, yet against 
these, no doubt, you would call down the 
vengeance of the law, against these the 
arm of justice would be directed with uni- 
versal concurrence and approbation. But 
it is from a torrent and deluge of such 
mischief that you are now called upon to 

rotect your country. The poison has 
en profusely scattered throughout the 
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land: it has pervaded not only your 
towns and manufactories, but your peace- 
ful villages and farms. Its malignity is 
hourly increasing, and fresh activity is 
employed in its diffusion.. This, my lords, 
is the true root and source of all your 
danger ; against this, no social institutions 
can possibly maintain themselves ; it is in- 
compatible with all peace, all ae 
all public, and all private happiness. It 
is of power, and it openly boasts itself to 
be of power, to overthrow all that is now 
standing in this country ; and to level in 
the dust all your prosperity, and all your 
glory, involved in one common ruin with 
the magnificent and splendid fabric of the 
noblest government which has ever yet 
provided for the welfare of any society. 
In this unbounded licentiousness of an 
inflammatory press, pointing continually 
the poisoned weapons of sedition and blas- 
phemy against all that constitutes human 
happiness in present possession, or in fu- 
ture hope, shall we content ourselves with 
asking, as my noble friend has done, why 
the voice of the law has been silent, and 
the terrors of its arm unnerved? We 
must now, indeed, all regret the too spa- 
ring exercise of powers, which our ances- 
tors had, with more provident wisdom, 
interwoven into our constitution; we 
must lament the too reluctant discharge 
of duties, of which no discouragement 
could ever justify the dereliction. But 
we must also confess, that this forbearance 
is of no recent date. Indulgent as your 
laws have been, in all that affects this sub- 
ject, their execution has, for a long time 
back, been yet more tolerant, even of ac- 
knowledged wrong. And happy is that 
condition of society, in which the mildest 
laws may, without injury to the public in- 
terests, be still more mildly administered ! 
This had been our fortunate situation ; 
and this, in consequence, had been our 
practice. May both speedily return to 
us! Soon may we again be enabled to 
boast, as Englishmen, not only of the un- 
exampled freedom of our press, but also 
of its comparative exemption from those 
enormous evils to which such freedom 
great as are its benefits, does, in its abuse, 
open so wide a field. But such, unhap- 
pily, is not our present state. We feel, 
too sensibly, its altered character. I speak 
it with the deepest affliction ; lamenting 
the change which I have witnessed, and 
deploring the necessity to which it leads. 
But we must not forget, that it is to the 
actual condition and exigencies of every 
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society, that its legislation must conform 
itself, and that when new evil arises, it 
must be met by new remedies. 

When this current of mischief, uncon- 
trolled, and bearing down before it every 
barrier of public authority or law, had 
thus far succeeded to sap the foundations 
of civil society, what next ensued? The 
next step has been the same here asin the 
French Revolution. The formation of 
local societies, clubs and unions, of vari- 
ous description, sedulously contrived and 
organized, for the diffusion of these impi- 
ous and destructive doctrines, by frequent 
and familiar intercourse, and for the esta- 
blishment of an extensive concert and co- 
operation in the prosecution of the only 
practical results to which such principles 
can lead. 

And when at last, by the unremitted 
effect of all this seduction, considerable 
portions of the multitude had been deeply 
tainted, their minds prepared for acts of 
desperation, and familiarized with the 
thought of crimes, at the bare mention of 
which they would before have revolted, 
then it was that they were encouraged to 
to collect together in large and tumultuous 
bodies ;—then it was that they were in- 
vited to feel their own strength; to esti- 
mate and to display their numerical force ; 
and to manifest, in the face of day, 
their inveterate hostility to all the insti- 
tutions of their country, and their open 
defiance of all its authorities. 

The question therefore on which we are 
now {compelled to deliberate is — 
less than this, whether parliament shall 
continue to disregard this fast accumulat- 
ing panger, conscious of its progress, and 
certain of its inevitable tendency ; or shall 
oppose to it a vigorous and effectual re- 
sistance, before it reaches the gates of the 
sanctuary, and shakes the pillars of the 
commonwealth ? 

If, indeed, this resistance be not now 
made, one other period only of resistance 
can remain; that in which the evil shall 
have reached its last stage, shall have as- 
sumed its last hideous form of open insur- 
rection and declared rebellion. Then, 
indeed, it will be resisted, and I have no 
doubt effectually. The British nation is 
not of a character to suffer its government 
to be overwhelmed by a tumultuous popu- 
lace, by whatever artifices excited against 
it. The great and enlightened body of 
the inhabitants of this country, the people 
of England, truly so called, will never sub- . 
mit themselves to see, by the effect of 
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such machinations, their laws subverted, 
their property confiscated, and their lives 
made the sport and prey of some ferocious 
and sanguinary demagogue. But to meet 
and to subdue the danger, if oncesuffered to 
assume this shape, force must be opposed to 
force. Recourse must unavoidably be had 
to those means of repression and defence 
at the thought of which every British 
heart bleeds. I will not dwell upon them ; 
the task would be too painful. Sure I 
am that the bare imagination of such a 
contest, aye, and the very circumstances 
with which success itself must be attend- 
ed, will be the strongest of all inducements 
to urge and to compel your lordships, by 
provident and timely interposition, to 
avert that dreadful, but otherwise inevita- 
ble necessity. 

The resistance which you may now 
make is of a very different character; re- 
sistance by law; by the authority of the 
legislature; by the intervention of the 
civil government. Can it be doubtful 
which we should prefer?—But the crisis 
is arrived in which this option must finally 
be made; the decision must now be taken 
and must now be acted upon. If it be 
still postponed, the choice may probably 
no longer rest with ourselves. And yet, 
placed as we are in such circumstances as 
these, deliberating on the exigencies of 
such a moment, in what mannar is it that 
we are advised to commence our measures 
for the repression of these enormities 
which threaten to involve us in civil blood- 
shed? By suspicion and distrust, directed 
not against the authors of the mischief, 
but against those by whom it has been hi- 
therto successfully, though imperfectly 
counteracted: by inquiries into the con- 
duct of our magistrates, and of those who 
have supported them in the discharge of 
their painful duties. Shall we accede to 
this proposal? Do we wish to debilitate 
all our efforts; to cast away from us our 
readiest and surest resources; to under- 
mine the best bulwarks of our defence; 
and to shake to its foundations all hope of 
mutual confidence, and united exertion? 
If such were our desire, most powerfully 
would this course contribute toits accom- 
plishment. My noble friend, I am cer- 
tain, has no such wish: far, very far, is it 
from his intention to produce so great an 
evil. I am well assured of it. But I am 
not the less convinced that such would be 
the unfailing consequence of your adopt- 
ing this suggestion. 

For I entreat your lordships to ask 
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yourselves, what has been the real charac- 
ter, and what the immediate object of these 
tumultuary assemblies, to which the pre- 
sent motion refers, and against which your 
magistrates have finally been compelled 
to exert the full extent of their constitu- 
tional authority. Examine them in all their 
circumstances ; mark their previous prepa- 
ration, and their actual conduct; the em- 
blems displayed, the language held, the 
resolutions adopted: and let it then be 
explained, if any such explanation can be 
given, for what other purpose such pro- 
ceedings were ‘unendlod, but for menace 
and intimidation,—the most powerful of 
all revolutionary engines, the very instru- 
ments by which in France all religion, law, 
and government, were levelled to the 
earth! To strike terror into the peace- 
able and well-affected; to deter them from 
supporting the public authorities in the 
hour of danger; to alarm and to dispirit 
those authorities themselves, and to drive 
them, if it were possible, to a desertion of 
their highest duties:— Such, and such 
alone, were the consequences naturally to 


be expected by those with whom these 


projects originated; and such, we are 
informed by the papers on our table, are 
the effects which have already, in some 
degree, been actually produced. 
Henceitis, that we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce, as far as our present information 
of these facts extends, that, not only the 
meeting|which wasdispersed at Manchester, 
but many other similar meetings, held 
both before and after that event, have been 
decidedly illegal. Doctrines, new to my 
ears, have indeed been recently promul- 
gated on this subject. The notion, wild 
as it is, seems actually to have prevailed 
in some quarters, that no assembly of any 
part of the people of this realm can be 
deemed illegal, be they armed or unarmed, 
arrayed or unarrayed, from whatever 
quarters collected, in whatever numbers, 
or under whatever previous or attendant 
circumstances; unless the fact of present 
violence, or, at least, the intention of pre- 
sent violence, can be proved against 
them. I have no pretensions to deep skill 
in the science of our law; but directly op- 
posite is this doctrine to all which I either 
learnt in my youth, or have at any time 
since collected, either from books, or from 
living authorities; utterly repugnant to 
any lights which our own experience or 
history afford, and in manifest contradic- 
tion to the plainest principles, by which 
all civil societies are connected and up- 
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held. Ihave been taught that, indepen- 
dently of actual or meditated violence, 
every sort of menace, intimidation, and 
array of force, are in themselves abund- 
antly sufficient to stamp on such proceed- 
ings the plainest characters of ihegalit 
Every assembly held in terrorem popu 
the English law, as I have always been 
instructed, does in express terms declare 
to be unlawful. Nosuch menace, no such 
intimidation, no such array, have ever yet 
been tolerated under the British govern- 
ment. And it is among the first elements 
of all political science, that men combine 
in civil society, to obtain for themselves 
and for not only the safe 

joyment of life, and property, and peace- 
fal occupation, but also full un- 
disturbed confidence and assurance of 
that safety. Banish this principle from 
the British constitution, establish the con- 
trary doctrine, if any one can now be 
found to maintain it, and your government 
must thenceforth, in self-defence, assume 
an attitude purely military, armed in 
never-ceasing preparation to meet a dans 
ger perpetually arrayed against it; while 
your oe ag must for the same cause, re- 
vert to the condition of savages, relying 
for personal security, not on the warranty 
of law, and the protection of a common 
government, but on the exertions of indi- 
vidual strength, or on the separate support 
of partial associations. 

f then so many of these meetings must 
thus, in reason and in law, be regarded as 
illegal, my noble friend asks, and it is one 
of the first objects of his proposed inquiry, 
whence it arose that one alone amongst 
them all has been dispersed by public au- 
thority? The law he thinks should have 
been more equally, more uniformly, ad- 
ministered. On fuller consideration, he 
will perhaps himself be sensible, that an 
exact similarity and correspondence of 
practice on this subject is neither neces- 
sary, nor easily attainable. The interfe- 
rence of the ae awry with any such as- 
sembly, must always be in some degree 
discretionary. No two of these cases can 
be exactly similar; and were they so, the 
mere differences of place and time would 
still essentially distinguish them. Much, 
therefore, must unavoidably be left to the 
judgment of those who are intrusted with 
the public peace. And we must all feel, 
were it only from*what we have heard this 
night, how painful is the responsibility 
which these cases sometimes impose upon 
them. The question is to be determined 
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respecting each particular assembly, whe- 
ther there be just cause of apprehension 
to men of firm and constant minds, that 
the public es will be disturbed, 
or the safety of the king’s peaceful sub- 
ject’s endangered: a question in some of 
these cases abundantly clear, in others 
perhaps of nicer and more difficult deci- 
sion. It admits of no fixed line of demar- 
cation, no rule, no definition previously 
laid down. The principle is the same as 
in the case of an individual, who claims 
the protection of the law, against appre- 
hended or threatened violence. The ma- 
gistrate has there no book which he can 
take down from his shelf, to draw from it 
an unerring rule of conduct. He cannot 
say to the complainant, here is the precise 
boundary of the law: if these words were 
used, I can interpose in your defence; 
but if the same meaning was differently 
expressed, I have no such power. If your 
adversary raised his arm thus high, it was 
a menace, but if one inch lower, it was 
none: if a dagger was pointed at your 
breast, the law will protect you; but if it 
was only a clasp-knife, you must defend 
yourself. Our law deals in no such sub- 
tleties. The general and broad principle 
is unequivocally laid down: actual safety 
and full assurance of safety, are alike the 
right of all; the right of the individual, 
and the right of the public. It is for ma- 
gistrates, and courts, and juries, to apply 
this universal rule to the infinitely-vary- 
ing circumstances of each particular occa- 
sion. 

Where such a discretion was to be ex- 
ercised by so many different persons, and 
in sO many various instances, we cannot 
be surprised to find some seeming contra- 
riety both of opinion and of conduct; the 
result, sometimes perhaps of real differen- 
ces between cases apparently similar, and 
sometimes of the opposite judgments form- 
ed on the same circumstances, even by 
the most enlightened men. The mere 
want of uniformity affords therefore no 
ground for censure, nor any presumption 
of misconduct. But I will not disguise 
my own impressions on the subject. The 
facts themselves are not fully known to 
us: we cannot therefore, speak decisively 
of the conduct to which they led. It does, 
however, appear to me that the indulgence 
of the magistrate has, in almost all these 
instances been carried tothevery utmost ex- 
tent, which was consistent with the public 
safety ; and on more than one occasion, I 
think it has been pushed to an extreme, 
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pfpteios of considerable evil, It is no 
ight matter, to have witnessed these re- 
peated and ostentatious defiances of law 
and government, even where they have 
not as yet been followed by actual violence. 
It is no pleasing recollection, that our 
greatest manufacturing towns, and this 
metropolis itself, the capital and seat of 
our empire, have, even for the shortest 
time, been placed, as it were, in a state of 
siege: their business interrupted, their 
industry suspended ; waiting in fearful ex- 
pectation of impending tumult, or looking 
for protection to troops collected with 
difficulty, and harassed with preparations 
and marches, as in the presence of an 
enemy. 

The wisdom of this forbearance may 
well be questioned, though I am sure we 
all sympathise in the kind and benevolent 
feelings in which it originated. But it 
would be a strange perversion of reason- 
ing to maintain, that because it had been 
pushed thus far, it was in future to have 
no limit ; that because so much had been 
tolerated, all was thenceforth to be per- 
mitted. We have neglected the out- 
works, must we therefore surrender the 
citadel? We have disregarded the ap- 
proaches of the storm, must we take no 
measures of security when it rages with 
redoubled violence? Where danger was 
less imminent, your magistrates had been 
content to overlook it. Does it therefore 
follow, that no menace, no defiance, no 
gga no nearer and more urgent pe- 
ril, could justify their final resolution to 
interpose for the safety of a great com- 
mercial town, and for the tranquillity of a 

opulous and wealthy district? If such 
€ your opinion, the whole foundations of 
our government are already broken up! 
Let it then be openly avowed! Let us 
not deceive our country with the sem- 
blance of authorities which are no longer 
to exist. Let it be declared and known 
that the king’s commission of the peace is 
henceforth to be unattended with any 
ower, or any duty, to give protection to 
is faithful and loyal subjects! 

Far different is the light in which these 
gentlemen have considered their office, 
and discharged its obligations. _ They 
have proceeded on the long-established 


 counynee by which it has always hitherto | 


een governed; they have acted in con- 
formity, I trust, and in obedience, to the 
laws which they undertook to administer. 
And is it for this conduct that you will 
visit them with parliamentary inquiry ? 
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On the first night of this session, I ex- 
pressed by my vote, and on such grounds 
of knowledge as I then possessed, my de- 
cided disapprobation of our adopting any 
such proceeding. Since that time I have 
been strongly confirmed in the same opi- 
nion. Much more has been stated to the 

ublic of these transactions: many most 
important and satisfactory circumstances 
have been brought forward, resting, as it 
should seem, on indisputable authority. 
As the facts now stand before the world, 
on the assertions of those best qualified to 
explain them, the conduct of the magis- 
trates, who sat at Manchester on the 16th 
of August last, y Hg to me not only 
free from blame, but highly meritorious. 
And should the case be ultimately estab- 
lished, such as it now appears to be, I am 
confident they will deserve, and I trust 
they will receive, a complete and authori- 
tative approbation of that conduct. 

I say a complete and authoritative ap- 
probation, because I cannot at all consi- 
der in that light the letter of the noble 
secretary of state, of which so much has 
been said. Neither can I see any resem- 
blance between that communication and 
the resolutions promulgated on this sub- 
ject, by the meetings, held, first, I believe, 
in this metropolis, and afterwards in vari- 
ous counties throughout the kingdom. 
Those proceedings are, in my judgment, 
most deeply to be regretted. While the 
courts of justice were completely open to 
all complaints respecting these transac- 
tions: while criminal proceedings upon 
them had already been instituted, and 
were, in some cases, still actually depend- 
ing, before the regular tribunals appointed 
for that purpose by our laws and consti- 
tution, what could be more unfortunate 
than the popular and extra-judicial agita- 
tion of such questions? Little real know- 
ledge could be obtained by such meetings, 
even from report, of the facts most essen- 
tial to the case; and great misapprehen- 
sions were likely to prevail there, as to 
the legal conclusions to which such facts 
would lead. The citizens of London, the 
freeholders, or the inhabitants of a distant 
county, could have no authority to pro- 
nounce on such occurrences ; no cogni- 
zance of the crimes reciprocally imputed ; 
no means of proof; no power either of 
condemnation or acquittal. Was it for 
them to hold public deliberations on the 
guilt or innocence of their fellow-sub- 
jects? Do we wish that a habit should 
thus be established of anticipating, by the 
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excitation of popular feeling, the trial and 
decision of accusations which our consti- 
tution has reserved for judicial cogni- 
zance? No greater calamity could pos- 
sibly befal us. No other course could 
certainly tend to erase, not only from our 
practice, but even from our recollection, 
the sacred principles of criminal justice, 
and those inviolable provisions for its tem- 
a and impartial administration, which 

ave hitherto been the peculiar glory and 
blessing of our country. 

Far different was the situation of the 
king’s ministers: they had a regular and 
constitutional duty to perform. It would 
in them, have been, not only an unworthy 
and base abandonment of all honourable 
feeling, but a positive dereliction of offi- 
cial trust, if they had withheld from the 
magistrates their judgment upon the con- 
duct pursued in circumstances so critical. 
That judgment they were bound to form, 
and they were bound to act upon it; they 
were responsible for it to parliament and 
to the laws ; and it was their duty to com- 
municate it to those whom the constitu- 
tion has placed under their direction. If 
— lordships could doubt this principle, 

would entreat you to consider the re- 
verse of the proposition. Imagine, then, 
for a moment, that, instead of a reluctant 
interposition for the maintenance of the 
public peace, against a tumultuary and 
menacing array, there had been the most 
open and wanton violation of unquestion- 
able right: that the magistrates, for in- 
stance, had dispersed by force the free- 
holders of their county, ——_ and 
regularly assembled, under the authority 
of the sheriff, and in obedience to the 
king’s writ, for the choice of their repre- 
sentatives in parliament. Would your 
lordships endure to be told that, in such a 
case the king’s secretary of state had re- 
mained silent? Would you not require 
it to be proved to you, that not a moment 
had been lost by the servants of the 
Crown, both in condemning and in re- 
pressing this outrageous infraction of the 
constitution? And if it be the duty of 
persons placed in such stations to conve 
censure where censure is due, who will 
be found to argue that the more pleasing 
duty of expressing merited approbation is 
alone to be withheld from them ? 

And in this view of the case, my lords, 
let me now beseech you to turn your at- 
tention for a moment from its general 
principles, such as I have hitherto endea- 
voured to establish them, to the actual si- 
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tuation, and real conduct, of the indivi- 
duals most concerned in it: of those gen- 
tlemen who have received from the minis- 
ters of their sovereign this testimony of 
public gratitude, but whom it is now pro- 
posed to your lordships to hold out to the 
world as the first objects of your suspicion 
and jealousy. 

If there be one among the many noble 
institutions of this country, which can 
with more confidence than any other be 
exhibited to foreign nations as a matter of 
exclusive triumph to the British name, it 
is the manner in which locai justice is ad- 
ministered, especially in our counties, by 
the persons who gratuitously undertake 
that task, under the king’s commission of 
the peace. I need not decribe, and no 
words could magnify, the labour, the 
self-devotion, the pure benevolence, the 
unspotted integrity, with which this duty 
is discharged. The fact is universally ad- 
mitted ; all men of liberal and enlightened 
minds repose the fullest confidence in the 
proceedings of this upright and truly ho- 
nourable magistracy. he law itself es- 
tablishes in their behalf, from long expe- 
rience of their conduct, a presumption of 
pure intention, and even a favourable con- 
struction of error, such as may occasion- 
ally, though it rarely does, arise from un- 
professional education, or from human in- 
firmity. 

But the merit of the individuals, whom 
this motion would place almost in a state 
of accusation, does not rest merely on this 
general ground of habitual and honour- 
able service. It was explained to us in 
our last debate, but it is of the utmost 
importance to be repeated, that this duty 
was undertaken and performed by them 
in no common manner. During the 
course of last summer the two great 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire were 
exposed to imminent danger of tumult 
and violence from the effect of those sedi- 
tious and traitorous machinations of which 
I have already spoken. In such a situa- 
tion, their security, and most especially 
the security of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, required a more than 
usual degree of vigilance, a constant and 
unremitting superintendance. And for 
this special service, a committee was 
formed out of the whole body of the truly 
respectable magistracy of those counties. 
It must be remembered that the danger, 
though more urgent in a few particular 
places, was not confined to them, but was 
extensively and wid@ly diffused. In such 
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circumstances, therefore, these gentle- 
men, in the same manner as all the other 
peaceable and loyal inhabitants of this 
whole district, had the deepest interest in 
watching, each of them over the tranquil- 
lity and safety of their own immediate 
neighbourhood. In a season of so much 
alarm, the care of their own properties, 
the protection of their own houses, fami- 
lies, and dependants, would naturally de- 
mand their constant presence, and perso- 
nal exertions. But these considerations 
they disregarded ; their houses and their 
families they left to the protection of their 
country; they assembled at Manchester ; 
and there they continued to hold their 
sittings, because there was the chief root 
of the evil—there the scene of greatest 
peril—there the utmost certainty of be- 
nefitting the public by their patriotic and 
voluntary labours. With such feelings, 
and such conduct, your lordships may 
well believe that personal danger was the 
subject which least occupied their 
thoughts. But they also knew that there 
were other perils to be encountered ; they 
could not but feel the heavy responsibility 
to which they would thus be subjected ; 
they could not be ignorant, that if the 
painful necessity should arise of employ- 
ing force for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic peace, no industry would be spared, 
no artifice, no calumny untried, which 
could excite the prejudices, or inflame 
the feelings of a humane and generous 
people. They were sure that their mo- 
tives would be misrepresented, their ac- 
tions vilified, their characters defamed. 
But they suffered no such apprehensions 
to deter them from rendering to their 
country what they justly deemed a most 
important and necessary service. They 
relied, first, on the uprightness of their 
Own intentions, and on the consciousness 
of that pure and public spirit, by which 
alone they were actuated; they thought 
perhaps that they might securely trust to 
the dispassionate and impartial judgment 
of their fellow-subjects; they certainly 
looked with confidence to the honourable 
feelings of your lordships, and to the 
well-earned favour and protection of the 
British parliament. 

_In the execution of this service, the 
time at length arrived when forbearance 
could no longer be maintained. To have 
neglected to interpose against the dan- 
gers justly apprehended from the meeting 
of the 16th of August, would, in their 
view of honour and duty, have been a ma- 
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nifest violation of both, and a total aban-. 
donment of the awful trust which they had 
undertaken under circumstances of such 
peculiar obligation. They were well ap- 
prised of the nature and extent of the 
previous preparations made for that as- 
sembly; they were eye-witnesses of its 
menacing array ; no doubt was left on their 
own minds of its real character and ten- 
dency ; their apprehensions of its too pro- 
bable result were confirmed and strength- 
ened by those of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of Manchester ; their protection was 
demanded, and it could not legally be re- 
fused: And, had they hesitated on that 
day to assert and to enforce the law, he 
must, indeed, be a bold man who will 
venture to affirm that the consequences 
of such an error could ever have been re+ 
trieved. 

The tumultuous and _ insurrectionary 
spirit which produced that meeting, was 
not, however, extinguished by its disper 
sion. There was no hope that it could be 
so. The mischief continued to extend ite 
self, and the dangers in which so large 
and so important a district of this kingr 
dom was thus involved, have made it ulti- 
mately necessary that parliament should 
be assembled to provide effectually for our 
common security. 

In this situation we are now met. The 
eyes of all are upon us. There is no 
state in Europe which does not feel its 
own security involved in that of the Bri- 
tish government. There is no individual, 
capable of appreciating the real interests 
of society,—no friend of order,—no lover 
of virtue,—but looks with anxious solici- 
tude to the conduct of parliament in this 
great conjuncture. What, then, would be 
the impressions of mankind ;—what would 
be the appearance which we should exhi- 
bit to this country, and to the world, if 
our first ~~ for the security of lawful go- 
vernment should be to discredit and to 
degrade our upright and honourable ma- 
gistracy? What would be thought of 
our wisdom,—what of our justice,—should 
we turn aside our eyes from the violators 
of the public peace, and fix them with 
jealous suspicion on its champions and as- 
sertors; exerting the great powers, with 
which we are invested for the public 
safety, not against the savage depredators 
of the fold, but against its faithful and in- 
trepid guardians? I have heard of many 
instances of public ingratitude: History 
is full of unrequited merit,—of services 
repaid by oppression and injury. But, I 
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trust, we shall suffer no such example to 
stain our own records,—no such stigma to 
be fixed on the proceedings of this day. 
No, my lords! Respect the feelings of 
honourable men, who have well discharged 
an arduous and painful duty! Treat with 
affection and kindness those branches of 
the public defence, to which you are al- 
ready so much indebted! Inspire them 
with fresh confidence in themselves, and 
with fresh attachment to the constitution 
and legislature of their country! On 
them is our firmest reliance ; in their zeal, 
—in their exertions,—is our best hope of 
security against every difficulty which now 
surrounds us, and against every danger 
which we may still be destined to encoun- 
ter. 

Nor let it be said that, by refusing this 
inquiry, you preclude the regular and 
legal investigation of any error which the 
most zealous and adverse scrutiny can 
possibly discover in these proceedings. If 
any intemperance of zeal, in the execu- 
tion even of the most justifiable and ne- 
cessary directions,—if any heat, excited 
by tumult and contest,—if any other feel- 
ings, be they what they may, have be- 
trayed even a single individual into a 
conduct unworthy of his cause, the courts 
are open,—the laws will do justice to all ! 
Not twenty-four hours have elapsed since 
we have seen how readily such complaints 
were received and inquired into, and I am 
happy to add, how satisfactorily they 
were answered. By rejecting this motion 
you can do no injury, nothing is pre- 
judged ; nothing closed against any com- 
plainant. 

Need I say what would be the effect of 
its adoption? You would teach the whole 
magistracy of your country, that, when in 
the hour of peril they have discharged 
their public duties with intrepidity and 
firmness, yet if unjust prejudice — if 
groundless clamour,—be raised against 
them, they must look to no protec- 
tion from the government or the legisla- 
ture. After all their exertions, and all 
their sacrifices, they must prepare them- 
selves to meet unfounded suspicion, and 
harassing inquiry, to appear, perhaps, as 
culprits in this ge defending them- 
selves against the vindictive malice of 
those very criminals, whose guilt they may 
have exposed and punished. Thus dis- 
credited, thus degraded, what would be 
their resource? ‘They might appeal, per- 
haps, to yourselves against your own de- 
cision. They might remind us that the 
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discretion which they exercise, and the 
duties which they perform, are committed 
and enjoined to them by law ; by that law 
of which they are the ministers, your lord- 
ships the high and hereditary guardians. 
And they might — claim, from 
your justice, that you should suffer them 
to enjoy, unmolested, its full protection 
for their own conduct and character, 
while they are engaged in uprightly 
administering it to others. But, whatever 
were the result of such proceedings, ne- 
ver, I trust, would they be induced 
for any cause to deprive their country of 
the inestimable advantage of services 
which they alone ean render to it. Under 
whatever circumstances they can be 
placed, in grief, in depression, in dismay, 
their characters assailed, their feelings 
wounded, their authority impaired, may 
there always be found a spirit in the ma- 
gistracy of Great Britain resolutely to 
persevere in the discharge of their duties ! 
Should that hope fail us, should it ever 
happen that the landed gentry of this 
kingdom were driven, by whatever dis- 
couragement, to relinquish their high 
trust, and to leave to other hands the 
faithful administration of our laws, and 
the vigilant defence of the religion and 
goveroment of their forefathers, our con- 
dition would, indeed, be desperate. 

Look also to another class of voluntary 
exertions ; not less honourable, scarcely 
less useful. Do you wish to shake the 
confidence which the armed yeomanry of 
Great Britain now repose jn the justice 
and gratitude of parliament? You know 
what efforts have been made, what calum- 
nies employed, to inflame the passions of 
the people against that portion of this 
force which was employed at Manchester ; 
you have seen what industry has been 
exerted to intimidate those individuals 
from persevering in their honourable 
service, and to deter all others from ven- 
turing to assaciate for the same loyal and 
constitutional purposes. Nor can you 
be surprised that it should be so. Could 
these objects be accomplished—could 
this establishment be discountenanced, 
this force disbanded, much, indeed, would 
have been done for the cause of disaflec- 
tion. But still more complete, much more 
unexpected, and unhoped for, would be 
the triumph of that cause, should the 
conduct of this House be found to have 
contributed to it. Far beitfromus! I 
trust we shall accede to no proposal that 


can have such a tendency. If there be 
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sufficient ground to impute to any man, 
charged with the execution of a painful 
duty, even a single act of wanton and 
needless violence, I repeat it, the law is 
open to all. Let the facts be legally exa- 
mined, let them be judicially determined. 
The previous interposition of this House, 
in such a case, if any such there were, 
could operate only to the a of im- 
artial justice; but it would have the 
farther mischief of sanctioning those in- 
discriminate calumnies which have for 
their true object, not the conduct of any 
individuals, but the character of the insti- 
tution itself. To that institution the fullest 
protection, the warmest encouragement, is 
due from parliament. I acknowledge that 
on this point I speak with strong personal 
feeling. Ihad much share in the original 
formation of that establishment; I ear- 
nestly promoted it both by counsel and b 
personal exertion; and I look back to it 
with unqualified satisfaction, as to one of 
the most useful services of a public life 
now brought to its conclusion. Great 
advantage, I say it with full experience 
and knowledge of the fact, did then arise 
from the exertions of those meritorious 
and patriotic bodies; and still greater we 
shall, I trust, derive from them in the 
“ges exigency. Nor let these benefits 
e considered as merely occasional, cal- 
culated only to meet the pressure of some 
momentary danger. A much more solid 
and permanent good, and of far wider in- 
fluence on the highest interests of our so- 
ciety, has already resulted, and will I am 
confident, continue to result from this 
institution, It has habituated the middle 
classes of our community, under the au- 
thority of the sovereign, and with the 
guidance and co-operation of the magis- 
tracy and gentry of their neighbourhood, to 
take an active share in defending our free 
and happy goverament against all its fo- 
reign and all its domestic enemies. What 
can be in principle more constitutional, in 
practice more beneficial? It was in its 
origin, and it will ever be, both in its im- 
pression and effect, a pledge of mutual 
confidence between these different orders 
of the state; most honourable on both 
sides to those who have offered it, and on 
both sides most gratifying to those by 
whom it has been received. _It has been 
and may it long continue to be, a strong, 
I trust an indissoluble link and bond of 
union betwen them, in the support of that 
cause which is common to us all ! 
And shall this be called arming our 
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fellow-subjects against each other? No; 
we are arming them in their own defence 
against lawless violence; we are arming 
them for the protection of their peaceful 
dwellings against plunder and devastation ; 
we are arming the people of England 
itself against designs, which, if they could 
be realised, would leave not a trace behind 
of all that has made the British name res- 
pected, admired, and honoured, among 
the nations of the earth, 

On whom then does the imputation 
justly rest of arming our fellow subjects 


against each other? Is it not on those 


who, in the midst of peace, have lighted 
up among us the torch of discord? Who 
have deluded the ignorant, and inflamed 
the discontented; who have drawn aside 
their unhappy followers from habits of 
tranquil industry, to designs and practices 
ruinous to themselves, and destructive 
of the public safety; who have animated 
them against the very persons from whose 
skill and enterprise their subsistence was 
derived ; and by instigations, incessantly 
repeated, inciting them to the foulest 
crimes, have at length, in the very centre 
and heart of our greatest commercial es- 
tablishments, impaired the security of 
property, and the security of life itself! 
And this, my lords, brings us back to 
that consideration of present and local 
distress with which my noble friend com- 
menced this discussion. Whatever be 
the remoter origin of that distress, we all 
acknowledge for its immediate causes the 
diminution of commerce, the suspension 
of manufacture; the cessation of employ- 
ment. And what, let me ask your lord: 
ships, what could tend more effectually 
than the present disordered and fearful 
state of your great manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to subject them, and through them 
to subject every part of the kingdom, to 
the continued operation of these calami- 
ties? Already you are told what is the 
condition of Manchester. Individuals 
are retiring, capitals are withdrawn, and 
establishments about to be transferred 
from that scene of disturbance and alarm. 
It could not be otherwise. It is of the 
nature of commerce to flourish only under 
the shelter and protection of law; _ its 
blossoms will not expand themselves, 
much less will it mature its fruits, except 
in secure and undisturbed tranquillity. ft 
shrinks from the rude blast of power; it 
is instantly withered by the tempestuous 
hurricanes of popular commotion. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. Never can our 
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commercial prosperity maintain itself 
under the lawless dominion of self-consti- 
tuted and tumultuary assemblies. Never 
can it endure the rapacious and vindictive 
despotism of mutually conflicting dema- 
gogues. To other shores, to more 
peaceful countries, to better-ordered 
communities, the trade and manufactures 
of Great Britain would, in such circum- 
stances, speedily remove themselves. 
They were first attracted to this happy 
country by that security which our insti- 
tutions alone’ could then afford to them; 
greatly have they flourished under a go- 
vernment, which has defended them alike 
from the unjust aggression of power, and 
from the capricious tyranny of the multi- 
tude ; they would vanish like a dream at 
the first aspect of revolutionary terror; 
oy would fly far away from tumult and 
violence, from’ plunder and confiscation, 
from massacres, and from judicial mur- 
ders ! 

They would vanish! and what would 
then be the condition of your manufactur- 
ing population? What means would then 
remain of alleviating their present distress, 
what hope of terminating their future mi- 


f, therefore, on no other ground ; if, 
from no larger and deeper views of policy 
and justice, such as may best become the 
legislators of a mighty empire; yet, for 
the single purpose of preventing these un- 
happy men from aggravating and perpe- 
Seating their own distress, let me implore 
your lordships to step between them and 
their betrayers. Interpose your highautho- 
rity to rescue them from this destruction. 
Take speedy, take effectual measures to 
give peace and security to those disturbed 
and agitated districts of your country. 
On peace and security depends the pros- 
perity of all; there is no other prospect 
of rexiving commerce to the manufacturer, 
no other hope of renewed employment to 
the artisan. . 
In every view which can be taken of 
our situation, there is but one course 
which you can now pursue. Do you 
think that present distress is the sole 
cause of all this evil? What, then, must 
be the first steps towards its removal? 
The discontinuance of alarm; the pu- 
nishment of sedition; the vigorous and 
instant suppression of all that produces, 
and all that threatens, disturbance. Do 
you look to the permanent protection of 
your constitution and government ? Then, 
also, must the same determination be 
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adopted. You must give energy and 
vigour to the laws; you must uphold and 
strengthen the authority of magistrates 
and courts of justice; you must protect 
the well-affected, encourage the loyal, 
and animate the whole body of the British 
nation, by the best of all exhortations— 
the example of your own resolution and 
constancy. 

And, with this opinion, thus decided] 
entertained, thus unreservedly expressed, 
let me finish what I had to submit to 
your lordships on the present occasion. 
I little expected to have troubled you so 
much at length. But I have obeyed the 
impulse of an irresistible duty; the last, 
perhaps, that I may ever be called upon 
to discharge within these walls. Whether 
it will be sol know not; for, who can 
now anticipate the events which are im- 
pending over us? But how can I, under 
any circumstances, better close my long 
service in this place, than by an effort, 
earnest, however weak, to uphold the 
laws, and to preserve the tranquillity, of 
my country? With what sentiment 
nearer to my heart can I conclude these 
labours than by finally conjuring ‘your 
lordships to guard, as you have hitherto 
done, with unremitted vigilance, with un- 
shaken firmness, the sacred deposit of the 
British constitution? It has been the 
work of ages ; formed on no preconcerted 

lan of human policy 5 resting on no de- 
lave principles of imagined right; the 
happy result of a long series of unforeseen 
and uncontrollable events; the produce 
of many jarring and contending elements, 
combined and harmonized by the tried 
experience, by the unwearied diligence, 
and by the traditional, yet cautious 
wisdom of a legislature better adapted 
than any other yet known in the history 
of mankind, to promote the happiness of 
the community, whose interests it admi- 
nisters. Such is our government; the 
boast of Englishmen,—the admiration 
and envy of the world! Such may it 
long continue! And wise, indeed, should 
that man be, who hopes to improve it 
by the preconceived theories, and base- 
less speculations, of his own imagination. 

Earl Grey expressed his sincere regret 
at the difference of opinion which now 
existed between himself and his noble 
friénd, to whem he had been peculiarly 
attached, not only by the ties of political 
connexion, but by the more endearing 
bonds of pers@nal friendship—a regret 
which he felt the more keenly from his 
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having been accustomed to look up to that 
noble lord with sentiments of deep delight 
as his guide and oldest instructor. His 
regret was scarcely less when he saw the 
noble marquis also differing from him, re- 
collecting, as he did, the powerful elo- 
quence which the noble marquis on every 
occasion had displayed, and that in the 
year 1817, under circumstances not very 
dissimilar, that noble marquis had brought 
to his side of the question, in the struggle 
then made for the constitution, all the 
brilliancy of his eloquence, all the strength 
of his argument. He felt these to be 
serious disadvantages ; but, notwithstand- 
ing them all—notwithstanding the infirm 
state of his health, he felt it his duty to 
rise, perhaps for the last time, to fight 
once more for the liberties of his country. 
It was a duty which he would execute at 
any risk—which no fear of misrepresenta- 
tion, no weight of obloquy, should induce 
him to forego. No apprehension that his 
opinions might be represented as calcula- 
ted to endanger rather than to secure 
the peace of the country, of which he 
would hold himself forth to be as zealous 
a defender as any noble lord in that 
House, should make him hesitate in his 
endeavour to discharge what he conceiv- 
ed to be a paramount duty, by supporting 
the motion for inquiry made by his noble 
friend. 

It had been objected, that the proposed 
inquiry comprehended too wide and ex- 
tensive a field: the field was indeed wide 
and extensive so also were the difficulties 
which were to be inquired into ; and to 
the understanding of which no close or 
confined investigation could be adequate. 
His noble friend, in his statesman-like 

ech, had stated his objects so dis- 
tinctly and conclusively, that he should 
only weaken the subject by attempting to 
add to it. He therefore would not go 
into that part of his argument which re- 
lated to the financial condition of the 
country, because, much as inquiry was 
there necessary,yet another subject pressed 
so much more immediately, and occupied 
so much more intensely the public mind, 
that he should now confine himself toa 
consideration of that branch of the ques- 
tion—the internal situation of the coun- 
try. On a former occasion which had 
been more than once referred to, he had 
certainly acknowledged the difficulties and 
dangers of the country to be very great. 
All seemed to be agreed upon this point ; 
and it was with reference to the causes of 
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them that the main difference of opinion 
existed. His noble friend who last spoke 
had maintained, that distress was nota 
sufficient cause of the existing evil. He 
differed from his noble friend entirely. 
The cause of the distress itself might be 
doubtful ; but that that distress was the 
main and operative cause of the disturbed 
state of the public mind, was proved by 
evidence which the senses could not reject 
—was proved even by those scanty papers 
—([Hear, from ‘marquis Wellesley]— 
he must repeat that epithet, though it 
seemed to give offence to his noble friend 
—was proved even by those scanty papers 
which had been Jaid upon the table with 
so much parade. What was the language 
of those papers? The very first of them, 
dated so far back as the Ist of last July, 
and which it should be remembered was 
received by ministers before parliament 
was prorogued, and which, though stat- 
ing the existence of danger, and its 
cause, ministers had not thought of suffi- 


cient importance to lay before parliament, . 


or to propose for consideration any pre- 
ventive measure, said ‘* Of the deep dis- 
tresses of the manufacturing classes of 
this extensive population, your lordship is 
fully apprised ; and the disaffected ane ill- 
disposed lose no opportunity of instilling 
the worst principles into the unhappy 
sufferers in these times ; attributing their 
calamities, not to any event which can- 
not be controlled, but to the general mea~ 
sures of government and of parliament ; 
and when the people are oppressed with 
hunger, we do not wonder at their giv- 
ing ear to any doctrines which they are 
told will redress their grievances.” Such 
was the language of the magistrates at 
Manchester ; and if their lordships would 
look at the representations made from 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, or any other part 
of the country, they would see that they 
completely proved that it was the opi- 
nion of every one of the writers, that dis- 
tress was the real cause of the danger. 
His noble friends, indeed, had allowed, 
and had expressed themselves with great 
complacency—a complacency natural to 
so consoling a topic—that the people were 
not generally disaffected. How was this 
to be explained?) Why, in those districts 
where distress did not prevail, as for in- 
stance, in the agricultural districts, there 
the evil did not exist in the same degree, 
and in some of them not at all. Was 
it, therefore, too much to conclude, both 
from the papers on the table, and even 
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from the admissions of his noble friends, 
that it was distress which had disposed 
men’s minds to listen to designing and 
wicked demagogues? Was it, therefore, 
inconsistent with humanity and justice to 
say, that when the circumstances of this 
dangerous influence on the public mind 
were under consideration, their lordships 
should in the first instance look to the 
cause, and endeavour to check the evil in 
itssource? Was it not their duty, while 
deprecating the designs of evil men,—and 
noone could deprecate them more than 
he did—to draw a distinction between 
those who misled, and those who were 
misled ? He was grieved, therefore, to 
hear that Latin quotation of the noble 
marquis, which implied that the whole 
people were filled with fury and detesta- 
ble malice against the government, and all 
indiscriminately combined against the in- 
stitutions of their country. On the con- 
trary, he from his heart believed, that 
those who really entertained mischievous 
intentions against the constitution were 
few in number, less in consequence, and 
would be as nothing in effect, unless a 
perseverance in the impolitic system of 
government, by his majesty’s ministers, 
should increase that evil of which he be- 
lieved it to be the cause. 

His noble friend who had last spoken 
had taken credit to himself for having 
marked the growth of the evil from and 
even before the French Revolution; and 
had asserted, that it had now come to 
that height of unparalleled danger, of 
which not only the history of this, but of 
no other country could furnish an ex- 
ample. But while his noble friend thus 
congratulated himself on having fore- 
seen, and on having carefully watched 
the progress of the mischief, he must 
beg to recall to his recollection what he 
had prophesied as to the efficacy of the 
remedies on which he had formerly in- 
sisted as able utterly to extirpate that mis- 
chief. What were those remedies? A 
war with France, and a domestic sys- 
tem of force and coercion. The war 
did indeed suspend, and to a certaindegree 
extinguish, the progress of internal dis- 
uiet; but at the conclusion of the war 
that disquiet revived: and why? Was it 
not to be found in the conduct of parlia- 
ment on that occasion? Did his noble 
friend believe that the country, looking as 
it did, with the utmost anxiety to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, was not acutely 
alive to a betrayal of trust in 

(VOL, ) 
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that quarter? And would not such be- 
trayal produce disaffection? At theend 
of the war, parliament had new duties to 
perform ; and the people, who without a 
murmur had made the greatest exertions, 
and submitted to the greatest sacrifices, 
had a right to look to parliament for an 
active protection of their interests. His 
noble friend had at that time certainly 
acted from this impression ; and with that 
constitutional spirit which he believed al- 
ways animated him, had urged the reduc- 
tion of the army to such a degree that 
even he (earl Grey), anxious as he was 
to reduce the military power of the Crown, 
from a conviction that the best defence of 
the sovereign was the affection of his peo- 
ple, even he had been induced to pause 
before he could give his entire concur- 
rence to the proposition. His noble friend, 
however, had expressed in the most 
energetic language his apprehension of a 
design to establish a military rule, and 
hadurged with the greatest force, and had 
shown with the most laborious accuracy, 
why and to what extent thearmy shouldand 
could be reduced. Parliament, however, 
did not reduce the army, did not do what 
even his noble friend conceived to be its 
duty ; and was it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that this was a cause of public dis- 
content—of discontent which he was sure 
would not exist without materials to work 
upon? He had himself been frequently 
misrepresented, as being the cause of 
results which he had never intended. He 
would not, however, though he had a 
fair opportunity, retort on his noble 
friend, and say that his conduct had been 
the cause of breeding discontent and an 
ill opinion of parliament. 

- His noble friend had desired them to 
mark the march and progress of the evil ; 
he (earl Grey) would call upon them to 
mark the march and progress of that sys- 
tem which ministers had adopted to check 
the evil. He would call to their attention 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, the 
restraints on the liberty of meeting, the 
restraints on the press,—restraints now so 
increased, that he believed they would 
lead in a short time to the complete ex- 
tinction of that right ; in short, a general 
code of coercion and force, to which par- 
liament had too readily assented, on the 
ground that even urgent distress was not 
to be reasoned with, but to be silenced. 
And what was the consequence? Why, 
according to his noble friends, the danger 
was so immediately threatening, that par- 
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liament must proceed without a moment's 
delay, to remove the fences of that libert 
which they were professing to defend. 
There was an old and homely proverb, 
* look before you leap,” but it was full of 
wisdom ; their lordships would do well to 
pause and consider before they took their 
desperate leaps beyond the limits of the 
constitution. But his noble friend had 
dilated on the horrors of the French re- 
volution, that pregnant source of alarm. 
He (earl Grey) had hoped that he had 
survived that disagreeable topic. He 
thought to have heard no more of it after 
the happy restoration of legitimacy. His 
noble friend, however, thought differently, 
and had maintained that the same system, 
with the same objects, and with the same 
means, was in progress here, as had over- 
thrown the French government. And 
what was his remedy? Coercion and re- 
straint. ‘* You must,” said he, “ restrain 
the press; you must put a stop to public 
meetings—you must take away from an 
Englishman his oldest privilege, the pos- 
session of arms for his defence.” But 
would all this operate as a security? 
Why, this was a mere joke, compared 
with the power possessed and exercised 
at the beginning of the French revolution: 
yet there the evil was not checked, nor 
would it be here, by such means: for in 
such a system there was no stopping till 
it came to the power of the sword, and 
that, when public opinion was once excited 
against it, would produce the very evil it 
was intended to prevent. There was, in- 
deed, no real defence in any country, es- 
pecially in a country under such a con- 
stitution as that of England, but a system 
of liberty which should conciliate the af- 
fection and esteem of the people. All 
other devices were absolutely futile. 

He now came to another part of the 
speech of his noble friend, which he con- 
fessed he heard with astonishment, and 
with a degree of pain amounting almost 
to horror. His noble friend was not only 
against inquiry, not only approved the 
Letter of the noble secretary of state, but 
had gone so far as to express his opinion 
that the magistracy of Manchester had 
deserved what he had called “ authoritative 
approbation.” He sincerely believed that 
his noble friend was the only man in that 
House—nay, in the whole country, who 
had even approached to such an opinion. 
Who could for a moment conceive . that 
the conduct of the magistrates had been 
not only free from blame, but highly me- 
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ritorious ; and who could venture to say, 
that the only question for consideration 
was, whether they had not been too for- 
bearing? But he would leave this part of 
the subject, which he could not touch 
upon without the greatest regret, and 
proceed to examine a little the speech of 
the noble marquis—a speech which he 
owned seemed to him to be more remark- 
able for brilliancy of expression than for 
solidity of argument. The noble marquis 
had said that the meeting was obviously 
illegal—that there could be no question 
as to the right of putting it down. The 
noble marquis had professed himself to be 
greatly alarmed, not indeed at any acts of 
violence committed by that assembly, but 
at its silence—ipsa silentia terrent. A 
riot, no doubt, was bad enough; but that 
a meeting should disperse without any 
riot at all, was enough to fill the whole 
nation with terror. This was certainly 
a notable discovery, the credit of which 
entirely belonged to his lordship: but the 
noble marquis had another argument—he 
had inferred that the meeting was illegal, 
because its object was illegal; and its ob- 
ject was illegal, because it was universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments. And 
the noble lord had illustrated his argu- 
ment by asking, whether it would not be 
illegal to discuss the propriety of assassi- 
nation, or of establishing atheism. To 
this he would answer, no; there was no 
analogy in the cases, because assassination 
and atheism were in direct contravention 
to the known laws of the land; but he 
had yet to learn what law was infringed b 

wee the propriety of universal suf- 
frage. He would appeal from the speech 
of the noble marquis that night to his 
speech in the year 1817, when, with power- 
ful eloquence and irresistible argument, 
he had recommended not to put down 
radical reformers, however absurd, by 
force and violence, but by reason and 
conciliation—when, in short, he had re- 
probated that system of coercion in sup- 
port of which he was now so stoutly en- 
gaged, and had called upon parliament, 
in the words of the wisest of men, to 
‘‘ take away the matter of sedition.” His 
noble friend had on that occasion referred 
to the conduct of the duke of Richmond, 
and it was conduct worthy of being again 
referred to. What! was it to be charged 
as a crime on * the deluded people of 
England,’ as it was the fashion to call 
them, that they entertained a question 
which they had been taught to consider a 
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roper one, from so illustrious an example? 

hen they recollected that a bill, with 
that very reprobated object of universal 
suffrage and annual election,, had been 
brought into the House, and read a first 
time, at a season of the greatest public 
danger, when parliament was threatened 
and besieged by an outrageous mob? 
When, too, they had the means of read- 
ing that strong recommendation of this 
now called illegal purpose, in a letter 
written’ by the duke to colonel Shirman ? 
What! should that which was entertained 
as a question in parliament, be charged as 
acrime on the people of England? He 
would go so far as to say, that the people 
had a great practical grievance to com- 
plain of, in the disregard of parliament to 
their just and reasonable wishes—wishes, 
which were expressed not now for the 
first time, and which, if they were crimi- 
nal, had been encouraged by the example 
of great names. He had himself, though 
certainly with but humble powers, contri- 
buted to create the delusion. In his early 
years, Mr. Pitt himself had been a re- 
former; for in the House of Commons he 
declared that no ministry could be ho- 
nestly entrusted with public affairs unless 
there was a reform. But not only Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, sir George Savile, the il- 
lustrious lord Chatham, and many other 
distinguished characters were guilty, if 
guilt were imputable. But there was no 
guilt; for who would endure that such 
men as he had referred to should be 
branded ‘as rebels and traitors, who 
were looking only for the subversion of 
the constitution? Connected with this 
_ of the subject was the case of sir 

anasseh Lopez, who had been made a 
baronet for no conceivable reason ex- 
cept his parliamentary influence. He 
defied any noble lord to point out one 
ground of character or service for which 
sir Manasseh Lopez would have received 
that reward, unless on the score of the 
influence to which he had alluded. But 
what followed? He was detected in some 
trifling act of bribery, and 
an election committee sent him to trial; 
and the result was, the severe, though 
certainly just punishment, of a fine of 
10,000/. and three years imprisonment ; 
just, it must certainly appear to all those 
numerous gentlemen who were conscious 
that they had never been guilty of any 
thing bordering on such an offence. But 
what occurred on the occasion of passing 
the sentence? The learned judge, for 
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whose merits he would refer to the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack, and 
indeed to all who had ever an opportunity 
of seeing or hearing of his conduct, had 
expressed himself, in the most decided 
terms, on the enormity of the offence of 
which the defendant was convicted. He 
said, *‘ the crime was one of the greatest 
magnitude, and he confessed his own po- 
verty of language to express the abhor- 
rence in which such a crime ought to be 
held by every man in the country. It 
was of the highest importance te the pub- 
lic that the purity of election should be 
reserved. There should be no inroad 
into the House of Commons by corrupt 
means ; for how could the country have 
any confidence in that House, if its doors 
were open to corruption; or could the 
public be induced to believe, that persons 
who obtained seats by such means would 
themselves be free from being corrupted 
in that place?” With the conclusion of 
the learned judge’s observation, reason- 
able as it appeared, he did not entirely 
agree; for he certainly had known per- 
sons who paid for a seat without any ex- 
pectation of deriving profit from it. Still, 
the principles there laid down by the 
learned judge were sound and just; and 
was it to be wondered at that the people 
of England should cry out with impatience 
against an abuse which the judges of the 
land had denounced with indignation, and 
punished with the utmost severity? 
His noble friend who spoke last had 
advanced another reason for the illegality 
of the Manchester meeting. He had said 
that an assembly in terrorem populi was 
illegal. He did not deny the principle, 
and was glad that his noble friend had so 
worded it, because he thought the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack had 
stated a similar proposition too broadly. 
For himself, he certainly thought that 
numbers alone did not constitute illegality. 
Every large assembly, to a certain degree, 
was calculated to produce intimidation ; 
but, however great the numbers, unless 
there was such reasonable ground of fear 
as a firm and constant man might enter- 
tain, no magistrate could be justified in a 
violent and forcible interference. Taking 
this, then, as an established point, he 
begged to ask, did any of the other cir- 
cumstances render the meeting illegal ? 
Could their marching in military array be 
called illegal? Could their marching 
with flags be called illegal? Could their 
wearing caps of liberty, or their being 
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accompanied by music be said to be ille- 
gal? None of these singly, nor all col- 
lectively, were in his opinion illegal, un- 
less it could be shown that the assembly 
meditated some outrageous or seditious 
age ng. He saw no reason to al- 
ow that the meeting in question was 
illegal. Looking at the documents upon 
the table—looking at the evidence fur- 
nished by the magistrates themselves—he 
could not bring himself to believe, that 
men without arms, and accompanied with 
women and children, unless they were fit 
for Bedlam, could have contemplated any 
acts of violence, much less any regular 
conflict with the armed authorities. While, 
however he expressed his opinion, he did 
not mean positively to affirm that the 
meeting was legal. He did not either 
assert or deny the illegality of the meeting, 
he was ignorant on the subject; he wished 
to have the facts fairly before their lord- 
ships; he wished the country to be fully 
informed on the subject, and there- 
fore it was, that inquiry was imperatively 
necessary. But did it stop here?—Ad- 
mitting the illegality of the Manchester 
meeting; what then? Did that illegality 
authorise the magistrates to send in the 
military among them—to charge them— 
to cut them right and left in all directions? 
He was sure that his noble friend would 
not attempt to maintain such a proposi- 
tion. If, then, there was a reasonable 
ged of presumption, that the meeting 
ad been illegally dispersed, why refuse 
to satisfy parliament and the country b 
instituting an inquiry? He agreed wit 
his noble friend, that nothing was more 
necessary than to uphold the magistracy ; 
and he was glad to have an opportunity 
again to bear his feeble testimony to the 
merits of a body who sacrificed their ease, 
and sometimes incurred the greatest risks; 
in the gratuitous performance of their high 
and important office. To uphold such a 
body, was the duty of every public man: 
but how was that duty best performed ? 
Was it by an indiscriminate approbation 
of all their acts in all tines, and under all 
circumstances, or by a prompt support of 
them when right, and a firm remonstrance 
with them when wrong, and by an investi- 
gation of their conduct, when any reason- 
able objection existed against them? His 
noble friend, indeed, had argued, as if the 
government was bound at once in all cases 
to approve or disapprove; but there was 
a middle case which his noble friend had 
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strong presumption of misconduct existed ; 
where therefore either blame or praise 
would be in the first instance unjust ; and 
that was precisely the case now before the 
House. His noble friend had asked, if, 
when it had been proved that magistrates 
had acted improperly, ministers were not 
bound to censure them, and then he took 
the converse of the proposition, and as- 
suming that the magistrates had acted right, 
contended that ministers were bound 
to thank them. This he would fully 
admit, provided the facts were equally 
clear in both cases. But here the case 
was not clear; on the contrary there was 
strong presumption against what had been 
assumed as true. Here had been a meet- 
ing assembled for the purpose of discussin 
parliamentary reform. Of what occurr 
at that meeting, or in the attempts to dis- 
perse it, the House knew nothing, save 
what appeared in the letter of Mr. Hay. 
It was a remarkable circumstance, that 
there was no other evidence but that, of 
one of those magistrates, who were, in fact, 
to be indemnified by the measures of mi- 
nisters. Now, what was Mr. Hay’s state- 
ment?” ‘ The special committee have 
been in constant attendance for the last 
three days, and contented themselves 
till they saw what the complexion of 
the meeting might be, or what circum- 
stances might arise, with coming to this 
determination only, which they adopted 
in concurrence with some of the most in- 
telligent gentlemen of the town, not to 
stop the numerous columns which were 
from various roads expected to pour in, 
but to allow them to reach the place of 
their destination.” Now it was a re- 
markable fact, that the magistrates had 
evidence of the extent to which training 
was carried in their district—that they 
knew of parties of men marching in mi- 
litary ‘array—that they knew of their 
carrying flags, caps of liberty, and music 
—it was an established fact they knew 
of all these circumstances which are said 
to have rendered the meeting illegal, 
and yet they took not a single step to 
revent the meeting from being held. 
ow he would ask whether the magis- 
trates being of opinion that these cir- 
cumstances rendered the meeting illegal, 
were not in duty bound to keep the 
people from assembling, and thereb 
prevent the havoc and bloodshed whic 
took place on the charge of the cavalry? 
Was not this in itself a strong presumption 
of misconduct in the magistrates? Mr. 
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constables took their ground, about 200 in 
number, close to the hustings; from them 
there was a line of communication to the 
house where we were.” Now it was 
in evidence upon oath, that this line of 
communication remained unbroken up to 
the time that the cavalry reached the 
hustings. This was proved by the evi- 
dence of Entwistle and Nadin, who were 
called before the coroner’s jury by Mr. 
Ashworth. Nadin, obnoxious as he was 
to the people, had walked up and down 
this space uninterrupted: and even Mr. 
Norris one of the magistrates, passed re- 
peatedly in and out through it. He would 
ask their lordships, whether with these 
facilities of communicating with the meet- 
ing, the magistrates could not, if they 
thought the assembly illegal, have read 
the Riot act?) He would ask whether 
they had not an opportunity of in- 
forming the poor deluded people that 
they were committing a serious crime, 
and of guarding them against its conse- 
quences? But no such thing was done. 
Was not this, then, a strong presumption 
that those magistrates had misconducted 
themselves. He would go further: Mr. 
Hay said, “ There was no appearance of 
arms or pikes, but great plenty of sticks 
and staves, and every column marched in 
files of three or four deep, attended with 
conductors, music, &c. The most power- 
ful accession was in the last instance, 
when Hunt and his party came in.” But 
it seemed the magistrates were determined 
to leave chesmentees without excuse for 
not having prevented the meeting from 
taking place. Mr. Hay went on to state ; 
‘“but long before this” (the assembling 
of the meeting) “the magistrates had 
felt a decided conviction that the whole 
bore the appearance of insurrection; that 
the array was such as to terrify all the 
king’s subjects, and was such as no legi- 
timate purpose could justify. Now he ap- 


‘pealed to their lordships whether, if such 


was the impression of the magistrates be- 
fore the meeting had fully assembled, 
whether they were not bound in duty to 

revent its ae place, when they could 

ave done so without danger? He asked, 
whether their not having done so was not 
a neglect of that duty? Did the noble 
lord mean to call this forbearance on the 
part of the magistrates? The manner in 
had been allowed to as- 
semble, appeared to him more like the 


‘manceuvre of a skilful general, who wished 
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to draw the enemy intoa situation from 
which they could not retreat, and where 
they must be in his power. But when 
the people were placed in this situation, 
what was done? It was in evidence, 
that the people committed no act of vio- 
lence before the soldiers reached the 
hustings. The magistrates, having allowed 
them to meet, ought, in common humanity 
to have suffered them to remain until the 
last extremity before they interfered. But 
no; the cavalry were ordered to advance 
at a gallop into the crowd, for the purpose 
of arresting a man who could have been 
taken on the previous day, or on the day 
after. This would not do; the cavalry 
must act, and the consequence was, 
according to the noble viscount’s state- 
ment, the loss of three lives; but accord- 
ing to his-(earl Grey’s) information, of 
seven lives, besides the wounding of near 
four hundred persons. ~ 

He maintained, that this conduct of the 
magistrates furnished primé facie grounds 
for inquiry.—In justice to the magistrates 
—in justice to the country—in justice to 
parliament, this inquiry ought to be in- 
stituted. He begged their lordships to 
attend to the flippant manner in which 
Mr. Hay mentioned the reading of the 
Riot act—“ In the mean time the Riot 
act was read.’”’ Indeed, from all which 
had transpired upon this subject it ap- 

eared that the Riot act was not read. 

one of the witnesses examined before 
the coroner had heard of its having been 
read, though some were close to the house 
in which the magistrates were stationed ; 
even Nadin and Entwistle, and a man 
amed Hall, said they had never heard of 
its having been read, or of any warning 
having been given to the ‘people to dis- 
perse, or of the meeting beingiliegal. He 
asked, then, was not this again ee 
tive proof that the magistrates had mis- 
conducted themselves? The magistrates 
asserted, however, that the Riot act was 
read, but if they acted upon it they ought 
to abide by its provisions; yet the meet- 
ing was dispersed immediately after the 
period when it was stated to have been 
read. 

But it was urged that there had been 
much misrepresentation on this subject. 
He admitted it; there had been a good 
deal of misrepresentation on both sides. 
Was it possible that all the misrepresenta- 
tion could be.on one side? Was it pos- 
sible that the magistrates, who had the 
making out of their own case, had not 
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allowed a little prejuticn to infuse itself 
in that account? Was it not possible that 
some misrepresentation had crept into 
that account? It had been sworn by most 
creditable witnesses, that no resistance 
was offered to the cavalry before they got 
to the hustings. Here he would make his 
stand and call for inquiry. Was it to be 
tolerated, that without any opposition 
being offered—without any attempt at 
violence by the people, these men were to 
inflict wounds, and put to death several 
of his majesty’s subjects? He said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there never 
‘was a case where the most prompt and mi- 
nute inquiry was called for. There never 
was a period when the House ought more 
seriously to pause before they decided 
against inquiry. There existed much 
discontent in the country. The evidence 
laid before the House could not be relied 
upon. He was asked, would he give way 
to popular clamour? His answer was, 
“No, but I will use my utmost endea- 
vours to obtain justice for the people.” 
This justice was demanded at a time of 
great public distress ; it was demanded too 
for what was considered an invasion of the 
people's privileges.—Let inquiry be grant- 
ed—let the magistrates be acquitted, if 
innocent; let them be punished, if their 
conduct was proved to have been cul- 
pable ;—let the inquiry be instituted, and 
in either case their lordships would take a 
considerable step towards calming the 
public mind. There were cases of pal- 
pable misrepresentation respecting the 
as which he wished to mention. 

he first was that of a yeomanry man 
named Hulme, who had been knocked off 
his horse. It was urged by the magistrate 
that this person had been struck before he 
used his sword, whereas it was sworn that 
he had cut at several persons, and that he 
was striking at a man when he was struck 
witha brick-bat. The next case was that 
of a person named Campbell who was ac- 
quitted of a charge of having fired at a 
man from his window, on its having been 
proved that he was in the habit of firing 
pistols from his windows. He did not 
urge that any of these statements were 
true, but he said that they called for in- 

uiry. The circumstance of the swords of 
the yeomanry cavalry having been sharp- 
ened, was also a subject on which there 
existed much difference of opinion. It 
was, no doubt, right that the arms 
of soldiers should at all times be pre- 
pared for duty; but here it had been 
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proved before the coroner, by the person 
who had been employed to sharpen them, 
that 60 swords were sharpened in the 
week ending on the 17th of July, and 
others a short time before the meeting at 
Manchester. These were facts that had 
been proved, and that could not be 
doubted or denied. Their lordships had 
been asked if they would protect the dis- 
turbers of the public peace? He asked, 
who were the disturbers of the public 
peace? There was strong ground of pre- 
sumption that the magistrates were the 
disturbers: he asked for inquiry to esta- 
blish or disprove the fact. “ But, then,” 
said the noble lords, ‘ inquiry will pre- 
judge the question in courts of law.” He 
should like to know how the magistrates 
were to be brought before a court of law. 
They ordered the yeomanry to act, in the 
exercise of the discretion vested in them, 
and he would ask what power there was to 
bring this conduct under legal discussion ? 
This was an inquiry which parliament, and 
rliament only, could institute. Their 
ordships .were called upon to enact laws 
restricting the rights of the subject; was 
the evidence on the table sufficient to in- 
duce them to de so? The noble lord 
said that all the facts were proved. By 
whom were they proved? The statements 
were almost all anonymous. Were the 
statements of A. B, and C. D. to be im- 
plicitly credited ; and were the liberties of 
the people to be invaded on such autho- 
rity? A.B. says he went to a black- 
smith’s shop and bought a pike-head— 
that he went to the public-house and had 
certain conversations with this blacksmith, 
from which he learned certain treasonable 
matters. Was all this to be implicitly be- 
lieved by parliament, who knew nothing 
of A. B. or C. D.? It reminded him of a 
curious device, practised in a book written 
by lord Orford, which he had read some 
time since. In that book, the names of 
the different personages were left out in 
the print, but afterwards supplied in ma- 
nuscript. But the statements of these 
anonymous individuals were ridiculous. 
On one occasion, a search for arms was 
made—and what was found? One pike- 
head, two pistol-stocks, concealed on a 
shelf, and a box containing some unfi- 
nished balls! In another instance, the 
socket of a pike-head, with a small pistol, 
and a paper containing the pattern of a 
pike were discovered! This was if pos- 
sible more ridiculous than the stockin 
full of ammunition which was to be use 
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proved, that the people, instead of re- 
viling the wounded man, had assisted him 


from the lord-lieutenant of the county of 
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in seizing the Tower, and taking posses- 
sion of London, 

It was said that the people were at pre- 
sent providing themselves with arms for 
the purpose of carrying their revolutionary 
plans into execution: but it should be re- 
membered that the same was said in 1817. 
‘What followed on that occasion? The 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended, but 
none of the arms which were said to have 
been provided were ever discovered, al- 
though the most diligent search was made 
for them! The present case, however, 
was a great deal stronger than that of 
1817, for here parliament were called 
upon to make new laws, without even the 
authority of a committee to sanction the 
credibility.of A, B, and C, whose testi- 
mony, supposing it to be confirmed, was 
incomplete in many points. He had made 
some extracts from the report of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1817, in which it was 
said that pikes had been manufactured, 
and other arms provided, in different parts 
of the country ; but the fact was known 
that none of these pikes or other arms 
had ever been found. Again, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Horsfall’s atrocious murder, 
these were the words in the report of the 
committee—** When he fell, the people 
surrounded him, and reviled him, instead 
of offering him assistance ; and no attempts 
were made to secure the assassins.” Thus 
the people were charged with the brutal 
cruelty of reviling the unfortunate suf- 
ferer, instead of offering him any assist- 
ance. But what was the fact? The 
murderers were afterwards secured, tried, 
and convicted; and, on the trial it was 


to the nearest house. Here anonymous 
evidence had been satisfactorily contra- 
dicted on the trial; and yet, on similar 
testimony, parliament was at present 
abridging the liberties of the people. If 
this was not a fit case for parliamentary 
inquiry, he could not see when such a case 
could occur; and that being his opinion, 
he thought it his duty to support the mo- 
tion of his noble friend. He observed 
with astonishment that there was nothing 


Lancashire on the subject of these proceed- 
ings. It was to him an unaccountable mat- 
ter, thathis majesty’s ministers, as far as ap- 
ees from the documents on the table, 

ad not applied to the lord lieutenant, the 
highest authority in the county, but had re- 
ceived all theirinformation from magistrates 
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in inferior situations. From the lord-lieu- 
tenant it was that ministers ought to have 
sought for information, instead of pass- 
ing him over and applying to the magis- 
trates, who were parties in the case. In 
saying this he meant no personal disre- 
spect to the magistrates. 

He felt it unpleasant to speak of him- 
self, but he appealed to the House whe- 
ther he could have any other motive in 
advocating inquiry than a conscientious 
wish to perform his duty to his country. 
Could he be suspected of any attachment 
to the principles of the radical reformers ? 
Was he not aware that those persons 
called radical reformers were decided 
enemies to the Whigs—that he himself 
was pointed out by name as their greatest, 
if not their principal enemy? He knew 
that if those persons were to succeed in 
obtaining that which they sought for, he 
would be their first victim; but, notwith- 
standing this, when he found an attempt 
made through these people to aim a vital 
blow at the constitution of the country, 
he was determined, as far as in his power, 
to interpose his shield and prevent it. In 
doing so, he could have no ambitious pur- 
pose in view ; for he was not so weak as 
to suppose that at his age, and with his 
state of health, he could, in the event of 
any popular commotion, “ Ride on the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm.” His 
only object at his time of life was and 
ought to be peace and tranquillity, but 
above all, he was anxious for the peace 
and prosperity of the country. He was 
anxious to see that blessed constitu- 
tion which had been the work of our an- 
cestors preserved pure and inviolate. 
that were attained, he should sink to his 
grave with peace and satisfaction. For 
the reasons which he had endeavoured to 
submit to their lordships he must give his 
most cordial support to the motion of his 
noble friend. 

The Earl of Liverpool apologised to the 
House for addressing them at that late 
hour, after all he could say had been an- 
ticipated by the noble marquis, and also 
by the noble baron who had that night 
delivered one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent speeches that had ever been heard 
in that House. He could not, however, 
in justice to the cause which his noble 
friends had taken up, in justice to himself, 
or in justice to the administration with 
whom he acted, suffer this question to go 
to the vote, without delivering his opi- 
nions upon it. How injurious soever he 
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supposed that the views of the noble mover 
would prove, if adopted by parliament, he 
was ready to render him that justice which 
the noble marquis, he knew would on his 


part, give him for purity of intention. In| 


addressing himself to this subject, he 
could not help observing the very differ- 
ent views which were entertained by the 
noble marquis and by the noble earl who 
had just sat down. In the opinion of the 
noble marquis, the motion embraced every 
thing ; but the noble earl restricted it to 
an inquiry into the proceedings at Man- 
chester.’ The noble earl said, on the first 
night of the session, that he objected to the 
whole proceedings of ministers, as injuri- 
ous to the interests of the country: from 
the noble marquis they had heard a differ- 
ent opinion, for he had said he did not 
doubt that some of the measures proposed 
by his majesty’s ministers would be bene- 
ficial to the country. 

The subject of the motion before their 
lordships might be considered in two 
points of view—either that they should 
go into an inquiry with reference to the 
whole state of the country, as the noble 
marquis proposed; or, as the noble earl 

roposed, that they should institute an 
inquiry on the question of the proceed- 
ings at Manchester alone. ‘The noble 
marquishad attributed the present troubles 
to the distress which prevailed in some 
districts of the country; and the noble 
baron had said, that these troubles were 
owing to a plan that had been regularly 
formed long ago to subvert the constitu- 
tion. He would not, at that late hour, 
enter into the examination of these two 
different opinions, because they all ad- 
mitted that, whether the evil proceeded 
from distress or not, distress did exist, 
and that every endeavour should be made 
to relieve it. If the noble marquis had 
said, that this distress proceeded from the 
measures of parliament, that would have 
been a fit ground for a parliamentary in- 
quiry ; or had he even said that it could 
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With respect to the second remedy, even 
if the smuggling alluded to was really 
practised, he was sure the noble marquis 
had too enlarged a view of the subject, to 
—— that any material good could re- 
sult from the plan proposed. It was evi- 
dent that great delusion had been prac- 
tised on the public mind respecting the 
causes of the present distress, for every 
one who looked at the papers on thetable 
must know that it was connected with cir- 
cumstances over which neither the execu- 
tive government nor parliament had any 
control. It arose from the state of an in- 
ternal trade, affected by foreign com- 
merce; and he maintained that, whatever 
might be the circumstances of this dis- 
tress, it was not connected with political 
causes. It was impossible it should not 
have happened. that a war of more than 
twenty years, a war in which not only 
this country, but all Europe had been in- 
volved, should be followed by great dis- 
tress in this country, as well as in all 
other countries in Europe. If, however, 
the noble marquis would inform himself 
on the subject, he would find that this 
distress existed to as great an extent in 
the United States of America as in this 
country—a circumstance which he re- 
gretted, both on account of America 
itself, and on account of the effect it had 
on this country. If their lordships con- 
sidered the situation of America, they 
would find there those principles of reform 
which had spread through this country. 
The Americans had no king—no nobles— 
no established church—no tithes. They 
had too—what was called equal represen- 
tation—and we were told they had no 
taxes; yet that country was more dis- 
tressed than this, in which all those esta- 
blishments existed. He did not urge this 
as a matter of blame against the American 
government—it arose from a cause simple, 
plain, and intelligible. 

For fifteen or twenty years that country 


had remained neutral, had carried on an 


‘be relieved by parliament, that would | extensive commerce, and during that time 
have been a fit ground for re pe But | had made great progress in prosperity ; 


the noble mover had not said any thing 
from which it could be inferred that he 
entertained either of these opinions. As 
to the first of the remedies that had been 
suggested, the issuing of exchequer bills 
in aid of the commercial interest, he did 
not think it necessary to enter into any 
argument to prove its inefficacy, especially 
as the noble marquis himself had great 
doubts of the propriety of such a measure. 


‘and when the circumstances which had 
' given rise to its prosperity were changed, 
it was impossible that a country so si- 
tuated should not go backwards. Its pre- 
sent situation, he hoped for our own sakes, 
would not be of long duration; but he 
had stated these circumstances to show 
that the causes of distress were not to be 
attributed to the government of a country. 

In inquiring into the circumstances 


| 
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which had given rise to the distresses of 
this country, it was material to consider 
how rapidly the population had increased 
within the last 60 years. What was the 
consequence? To meet the great demand 
for manufactures, machinery was intro- 
duced, which had a tendency in the end 
to aepgees something like a glut in the 
market; and this, combined with the in- 
crease of our population, might easily 
account for some portion of the distresses 
that existed. He stated these circum- 
stances, because he thought, generally, 
that they were most material for conside- 
ration, and also because they were most 
important with reference to the formation 
and adoption of any measures for the 
amelioration of the state of the country. 
Every man must look with an anxious 
desire towards any measure that was cal- 
culated to afford relief to the lower classes 
of people in this country, and more par- 
ticularly to the manufacturing population. 
But the legislature must proceed with 
great caution. Measures of that kind 
could not be viewed as matters of indiffer- 
ence. If they did not effect good, it was 
probable that they might do muclr harm ; 
and he believed that, for one instance in 
which benefit was produced by legislative 
interference in matters of trade and com- 
merce, ten cases could be pointed out in 
which injury was the consequence. This 
was a doctrine that ought to be impressed 
on the minds of the people of this country. 
They ought to be taught, that evils, in- 
separable from the state of things, should 
not be charged upon any government ; 
and, on inquiry, it would be found that 
by far the greater part of the miseries of 
which humana nature complained, were, 
in all times and in all countries, beyond 
the control of human legislature : 

“ How small, of all the ills that men endure, 
“The part which kings or states can cause 

or cure!” 
Whatever the cause of the present distress 
might be, it could not, he would main- 
tain, be ascribed, in any degree or in any 
way, to the government or legislature of 
this country. The observation of the 
noble baron whe spoke last but one was 
worthy of the deepest attentjon. If there 
were any suggestions to be made worthy 
of notice, either to alleviate the distress 
that prevailed, or to contract its-duration, 
let them be brought forward at the proper 
time, and: would always receive full 
consideration from the parliament and go- 
vernment of the country. But 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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points did not, in his judgment, form any 
ground for waainaeaitente an inquiry 
as was now called for. 

The noble marquis had, however, de- 
clared, that an inquiry ought to be in- 
stituted, not with a view to apply relief 
to any distress which existed, but because 
he conceived that there was some defect 
in the formation of the other House of 
Parliament, and that the people looked to 
some reform in that House, where they 
conceived they were not sufficiently re- 
presented. ‘This was a severe charge to 
advance against the House of Commons, 
and, in his opinion, an unfounded one. 
He knew not on what ground it could be 
defended. The noble marquis, in support 
of his argument, had referred to the con- 
duct of the noble baron and of the noble 
marquis some years ago, with respect to 
the military establishment of the country. 
He would not now enter into a discussion 
of the reasons which induced them to sup- 
pose that the establishment then in exist- 
ence was not more than sufficient; but the 
noble marquis had entirely forgotten the 
reduction that took place in preceding 

ears—a reduction, he believed, that 
wént to the full extent of any wish or ex- 
pectation that was ever stated by those 
who opposed a very large force. The 
result of that reduction was, that though 
the question of the amount of the army 
and ordnance establishment had been in 
every preceding session a great subject of 
conflict and discussion in both Houses of 
Parliament, yet it would be found, on re- 
ferring to those sources which were open 
to all their lordships, that in the last year 
the army was so far reduced that the vote 
sed the other House of Parliament with 
Fietle observation, and except what had 
been offered by a noble earl opposite, 
without objection in that House. It was, 
therefore, most unfair, considering the _ 
evil that must arise from it, to endeavour 
to excite distrust in the minds of the 
people, by making an accusation against 
parliament in general, or the House of 
Commons in particular, unless the noble 
marquis could adduce a more grave and 
well-supported ground of censure than he 
had offered: but did the noble marquis 
believe that the spirit of reform—that 
spirit which produced those numerous 
meetings—had, in reality, any connexion 
with the distress that existed ? 

The noble marquis had asserted that 

meetings convened for the purpose of pro- 


these | curing annual parliaments, were not ille- 
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gal. That opinion he conceived to be 
erroneous. By the same rule, the people 
might meet to alter the succession to the 
‘Crown. If the noble lord’s argument 
were carried to its extreme, he could see 
nothing more illegal in their assembling 
to alter the line of succession, than in 
meeting to demand annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage. If the doctrine 
laid down by the noble lord were true, the 
people might meet to petition parliament 
to do any act that was within its power, 
and no person could argue that the power 
of altering the succession to the throne 
did not belong to it. In the first place, 
the noble lord had stated that numbers 
alone did not constitute illegality. He 
would not take on himself (for he did not 
rofess to have sufficient confidence in his 
nowledge of the law) to decide whether 
numbers alone rendered a meeting illegal, 
but he would maintain, that the appear- 
ance of great numbers established a fact, 
from which the nature of a meeting might 
in some degree be inferred; and if with 
numbers they combined the circumstances 
stated in the papers laid before the House, 
the whole taken together constituted an 
illegal meeting. What could be the 6b- 
ject of previous training—of military 
array—of coming armed, even with sticks 
and staves—of answering to the orders of 
commanders, as the people at those meet- 
ings did, except for the purpose of carry- 
ing their designs by terror? Could any 
person examine the evidence, and say 
that there was not a design on the part of 
many individuals by terror or force to 
shake the constitution of the country ? 
But the noble lord observed, that there 
was nothing to be feared, for there were 
no personsof rank or property amongst the 
discontented. If the noble lord examined 
the proceedings at former periods in this 
country, he would see the dreadful mis- 
chief that was occasioned even by such 
men as Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. He 
would find a vast quantity of property de- 
stroyed and confiscated; he would per- 
ceive that many lives were lost, by popu- 
lar commotions, unaided by men of proper- 
ty. He would learn that the country 
might be visited by destruction, without 
the interference of people of rank and 
consequence. But the noble lord said, 
he did not believe the great mass of the 
ople to be of the description stated by 

is noble friend (marquis Wellesley) in 
the course of his speech. His noble 
friend did not assert that. the whole or 
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even the greater part of the people were 
of that description, but that there were 
many dangerous characters amongst them. 
If the noble lord would look to the history 
of any revolution that ever took place, he 
would find, that, on those occasions, the 
active leaders were few. When the go- 
vernment of this country was overturned, 
those who first entertained the project 
were very much restricted in numbers. 
In every instance, it was the desperate 
conduct of the few, and the fears of the 
many, that produced revolution. He 
would not say, because he did not believe, 
that the great body of the French people 
were at first implicated in the revolution 
which formerly ravaged that country. If 
any person had told them, a few years 
before, that they would soon assist in 
overturning the monarchy of France, he 
believed they would have shuddered at 
the bare idea, but they soon became fami- 
liarised to scenes of devastation. The 
noble lord, to prove that the meeting was 
peaceable, stated that it was attended by 
women and children. He (the earl of 
Liverpool) never saw a mob in his life 
without women and children. He had 
witnessed some of the most active scenes 
in the French revolution: he was present 
at the capture of the Bastile ; and he could 
assure the noble lord that he saw many 
women busily employed on that occasion. 

He had heard, with the highest satis- 
faction, the noble baron’s speech. He 
had heard it with the highest satisfaction, 
both because it took the view which, in 
his opinion, appeared to be the just view 
of the transactions m question, and be- 
cause he knew that what had fallen 
from such high authority, must have an 
excellent effect throughout the country. 
But the noble marquis whose motion was 
before their lordships, declared, that the 
facts disclosed afforded a sufficient ground 
for inquiry. Now, he had no difficulty in 
stating, that if all the noble lord advanced 
had been true—if he could make out his 
case to the utmost extent, and show that 
there was a fair ground of suspicion, with 
respect to the conduct of the magistrates 
of he should think, that 
it was not a proper subject for inquiry in 
that House, but one that should be inves- 
tigated in the courts below, before which 
a part of the case had already come. He 
would not, however, let the statement of 
the noble lord go forth, without express- 
ing his concurrence in the opinion of the 
noble baron, that no reason, no ground 
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for inquiry existed, because the conduct 
of the magistrates was not only legal and 
justifiable, but highly laudable and judi- 
cious. It was not, however, necessary 
for his purpose that he should. go that 
length ; because he had no difficulty in 
saying, that if they were actuated by an 
honest desire to do their duty, if they 
were uninfluenced by passion or partiality, 
and had applied their minds fairly to the 
circumstances of the case as they occurred 
at the time, he should not have thought 
them liable to blame, because he or others 
had formed a different conclusion with re- 
ference to those circumstances. It would 
be exceedingly unjust if they were cen- 
sured, not for a wilful abandonment of 
their duty, but for a mere error of judg- 
ment. The noble lord said, the magis- 
trates had a previous intimation of the 
views of those who intended to meet on 
the 16th of August, and their first object 
ought to have been to prevent the peo- 
es from assembling, by stopping the dif- 
erent columns as they approached. That 
consideration did occupy the serious at- 
tention of the magistrates for some time, 
and they at length determined not to adopt 
such a course. Their motive for not pre- 
venting the meeting appeared to him to 
be asound one. They could not do it 
without causing such a diversion of the 
military force, in and near the town, as 
must have endangered its safety more 
than the meeting of the people could do. 
This was the deliberate view they took of 
the subject, and he conceived it was a 
correct one. They, however, caused pla- 
cards to be posted round the town, calling 
on the heads of families to keep their chil- 
dren and servants within doors, and warn- 
ing them that if they attended the meet- 
ing it must be at their peril. Thus it ap- 
peared, that they did employ the best 
means in their power to render the assem- 
blage as little numerous as possible. The 
question then was, whether the meeting 
was of such an illegal character as would 
justify the magistrates in dispersing it by 
force? Their lordships were aware of 
the previous drilling —of the appearance 
of military array—and of the people to 
the number of at least $0,000 marching to 
the ground, under regular commanders. 
Few persons had raised a doubt, looking 
to all the facts, that the circumstances 
and character of the meeting were alto- 
gether illegal. But, independently of 
their own observation, the magistrates 
had the depositions of 50 persons in the 
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town and neighbourhood of Manchester, 
in which they stated that they believed 
the town to be in imminent danger, by 
the accumulation of a vast body of peo- 
ple there: and when all the shops were 
shut up, when business was suspended on 
a labouring day, was there not, he asked, 
a reasonable ground for fear? The ma- 
gistrates did consider the meeting to be 
illegal, and they felt they were justified in 
signing a warrant for the arrest of the 
principal persons who convened it. The 
noble jord had observed, that there was a 
line of constables from the house where 
the magistrates were assembled, to the 
hustings ; but he forgot to state, that the 
hustings were several times removed, in 
order that the parties who called the meet- 
ing might have the assistance of a com- 
pact body of men, who were linked toge- 
ther by the arms, round the hustings, and 
could effectually prevent the — of 
any persons towards them. he noble 
lord said, the warrant might have been 
executed by means of these constables, 
without the intervention of military. What 
was the fact? Nadin and Andrews, who 
were intrusted with the execution of the 
warrant, declared to the magistrates’ that 
they could not serve it without the assis- 
tance of the military; and, under these 
circumstances, it was the duty of the ma- 
gistrates to grant the aid required. The 
noble lord next asserted, that the military 
charged into the midst of the mob, before 
any resistance was offered. What was 
the nature of that charge 2, The yeomanry 
proceeded in single files, and the slowness 
of their pace might be ascertained from 
this fact, that Mr. Nadin and Mr. Andrews 
were able to keep up with them all the 
while, until they arrived at the hustings. 
He now came to the question of read- 
ing the Riot act ; and he had learned from 
authority which he could not doubt, that 
it was completely read once, and partly 
read a second time, but the magistrate 
who undertook the duty was thrown down. 
On this part of the case, however, he did 
not lay any stress, because the magis- 
trates were legally empowered to disperse 
such a meeting, without reading the Riot 
act at all. He believed it was the origi- 
nal intention of the magistrates to disperse 
the assembly an hour after the Riot act 
was read, but, when the officers went to 
arrest the accused person, the yeomanry 
were assailed. They were fired at with 
pistols, and stirks and stones were hurled 
He spoke on the authority of 
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the officers, Nadin and Andrews, who 
both declared that they considered the 
yeomen to have been overpowered. At 
this moment -an individual exclaimed, 
“ For God’s sake save the yeomen !” and, 
in consequence, the 15th Dragoons were 
ordered to charge the mob, who were al- 
most immediately dispersed. The whole 
period between the advance of the cavalry 
and the dispersion of the meeting was nat 
more than ten minutes. He believed the 
yeomen (he spoke of them as a body, and 
did not mean to answer for any individual ) 
did not remain longer on the ground than 
was necessary to complete the business, 
or do any act that was not absolutely ne- 
cessary. He stated these circumstances 
for their lordships’ consideration, and he 
defied any man to point out any part of 
the conduct of the magistrates in this case 
to which blame could be fairly attached. 
He protested that, if he had been in their 
situation, he did not know one point in the 
whole of the proceeding where he thought 
he could have acted better himself. But 
if there were objectionable points—points 
on which more prudence might have been 
displayed, still, when they recollected the 
danger which threatened them at the mo- 
ment, no impartial man would say that an 
error occasioned by inadvertence should 
be visited with censure. This again 
brought him to the question of inquiry, 
and he felt, as he had stated before, that 
this was not the place for such a proceed- 
ing. In fact, the case had in some degree 
proceeded to inquiry already, because the 
finding of bills against Hunt and. others 
was, as far as it went, a species of inquiry, 
through the medium of which the legality 
of the meeting would-be decided. He 
would say farther, that when certain parties 
preferred bills against five of these yeo- 
men, which bills were rejected, it: was an 
ex parte justification of their conduct. The 
noble lord said, it was not in the power of 
the persons injured to obtain redress. 
This was not correct : they could proceed 
by criminal prosecution or civil action. 
Was it then fair, when a judicial investi- 
gation might be had, to set aside all the 
ordinary course of justice and to demand 
an inquiry in parliament? The noble lord 
alluded to the case of Porteus, in Scot- 
land, which underwent an investigation in 
parliament. ~ But then the fact was, that 
the mngeenaien had not done their duty, 
and parliament was the only place in which 
a remedy could be obtained. Where 
cases of that kind arose, it was certainly 
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proper to apply to parliament; but a si- 
multaneous proceeding in parliament and 
in the courts below could not be ad- 
mitted without violating every principle 
of justice. 

The noble lord had said it would be 
improper to pass such measures as were 
now in contemplation, without due consi- 
deration. This was very true ; but mi- 
nisters would rest their justification on 
the papers laid before the House, com- 
bined with the notoriety of the facts 
narrated in them, which were well 
known to every person in the country. 
The noble lord might take objection to 
insulated parts of an affidavit, but he be- 
lieved a more complete body of evidence, 
taking the whole of it together, was 
never laid before parliament. Here was 
information, derived not merely from 
the Manchester magistrates (for the pa- 

rs were not laid on the table for their 
justification) but from individuals of the 
highest respectability. They had the au- 
thority of the grand jury of the county of 
Lancaster, which was as _ respectably 
composed as any in the kingdom. It 
comprised individuals not only of high 
property and consideration in that 
county, but who entertained political 
opinions extremely different from each 
other. They had also the statement of 
the respectable individual who filled the 
situation of lord-lieutenant of the county. 
He could speak of that individual’s con- 
duct from experience when he held the 
situation of secretary of state for the 
home department, and he never knew a 
person who discharged the arduous duty 
of a lord-lieutenant in a more exemplary 
or abler manner. For many years it had 
been found of the greatest benefit to the 
county of Lancaster, that it possessed so 
excellent a lord-lieutenant as the earl of 
Derby ; a nobleman whose services could 
not be too highly appreciated, and who, 
although a zealous oppenent of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, had conducted himself 
in such a manner as to induce them, at 
any critical period, to congratulate them- 
selves that such a man was at the head of 
aremote district. In addition to the au- 
thorities he had quoted, they had also 
the statement of the grand jury of 
Chester, and of the lord-lieutenant of 
that county ; and having thus briefly ad- 
verted to them, he would ask whether 
there ever was so complete a mass of 
evidence laid before a secret committee 
of that House. From the conviction 
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which ministers felt that this evidence 
was correct, they thought that laying it 
on the table would be sufficient to prove, 
that a state of things existed in the 
country which called for the interference 
of the legislature. The noble lord, on 
that and former occasions, had made a 
charge against the government for not 
having prosecuted a sufficient number of 
those infamous libels with which the coun- 
try at present teemed. He would ven- 
ture to say, that prosecutions, inoppor- 
tunely taken up, were always productive 
of more evilthan good. This was a sub- 
ject, however, which for months past 
ad most anxiously occupied the attention 
of government. ‘Their lordships were 
aware that several prosecutions were 
instituted in Michaelmas term last year, 
particularly with respect to Sherwin’s Re- 
gister. If the noble lord thought they 
were dropped through neglect, he was 
mistaken. It was not from the supine- 
ness of government, but from the defi- 
ciency of the law as it now existed, 
and which their lordships had it in their 
power to remedy, that the proceedings 
were slow or unsuccessful. He could 
state that up to the present day, it was 
not in the power of the law-officers of the 
Crown to bring one of those libels home 
to Sherwin himself. It was, however, 
true, that fifty prosecutions had been 
instituted, some of them several months 
ago, not against himself, but against 
other persons, for publishing his regis- 
ter; and he Saligeel that a prosecution 
was commenced against Carlile, for a 
letter on the subject of assassination, so 
long back as Christmas, 1818, but the 
forms of the law as it at present stood 
prevented it from being brought for- 
ward till Michaelmas term last, when it 
was further postponed, at the request of 
the defendant. They would have an- 
other time to go into this subject ; but 
he wished now to put it to their lordships, 
whether it was fit that such a state of 
law should exist in this country, as en- 
abled individuals to circulate libellous 
publications for nine or twelve months be- 
fore they were subjected to legal punish- 
ment. Their lordships had on their 
table a most important measure con- 
nected with this subject. It was an al- 
teration of the existing law respecting 
traverses which he deemed indispensable. 
He did not, however, mean to say that 
it would answer the intended purpose, 
unless it was combined with other mea- 
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sures. This subject was under the serious 
consideration of the Prince Regent’s go- 
vernment, who were as convinced, as 
he was, that the alteration was indispen- 
sably necessary for the administration of 
justice. Those who consider the increase 
of the — must feel with him, 
that the legal machinery, which Z00 years 
ago might have answered every pur- 
pose, could not prima facie be calculated 
or the present state of things. He 
again repeated, that with the exception 
of one measure authorizing the search 
for arms, which was of a temporary and 
local nature, all the others which had been 
introduced by his noble friend last 
night, were consistent with the exist- 
ing laws and principles of the British con- 
stitution. Those measures, were, in- 
deed, proposed in furtherance of the 
principles of the constitution, and for the 
purpose of protecting the people of this 
country against a series of evils, which, 
if not checked, must subvert their rights 
and liberties. If they looked to this 
question in a proper point of view, they 
would see that whatever they might have 
gained by commercial exertions, what- 
ever benefit they might have derived from 
the persecutions which had driven indi- 
viduals from other countries, it was possi- 
ble that they might be deprived of them 
all, if they did not guard against the 
persecutions of a mob. The fear of the 
mob invariably led to arbitrary govern- 
ment; and the best friends of liberty 
were therefore those who put down popu- 
lar commotion, and secured the inhabi- 
tants of a country in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their rights. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he should 
support the motion, and contended, that 
this was a subject on which the minds 
of the people required to be satisfied, and 
on which an inquiry was absolutely neces- 


sary. 

: The Marquis of Lansdowne replied. 
He was perfectly ready to admit that he 
was favourably disposed to the principle 
of some of the measures aboutto be adopt- 
ed ; but to others of them he was decidedly 
adverse. Whatever opinion might be 
entertained of them could not affect the 
propriety of the inquiry he re osed ; 
which would be honourable to t ouse, 
satisfactory to the country, and would 
give to the magistrates an opportunity of 
vindicating their conduct. 

‘The House then divided, when there ap- 
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12—47. Not Contents—Present, 110; 
Proxies 68—178. Majority against the 
Motion—131. 
List of the Minority. 
PRESENT. Earl Grey 
Duke of Kent Minto. 
Sussex Lord Saye and Sele 
Somerset Hawke 
Grafton King 
Devonshire Holland 
Hamilton Montfort 
Argyle. Auckland 
Marq. of Lansdowne. Erskine 
Earl of Essex Alvanley 
Thanet Yarborough 
Darlington Foley. 
Albemarle PROXIES. 
Fitzwilliam Earl Spencer 
Jersey Marq. of Downshire 
Lauderdale Duke of Leinster 
Cowper Viscount Anson 
Grosvenor Ear! Derby 
Carnarvon Suffolk 
Darnley Charlemont 
Bessborough Visc. Bolingbroke 
Donough- —_Lord Sondes 
more Dundas 
Blessington Hutchinson 
Rosslyn Crewe. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 30. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he was ex- 
tremely uowilling to occupy the atten- | 
tion of the House by any thing that re- | 
spected himself personally, and he felt 
that, on the preceding evening, he had 
put an entire end to a misrepresentation | 
that had taken place with reference to 
what he had said a few days ago. He 
had since been charged with saying, that 
at some meeting in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, resolutions had been passed on | 
the part of the Radical Reformers, in| 
which the property of earl Fitzwilliam | 
had been pointed at for partition. He 
explained to the House yesterday, that | 
he never said that such resolutions had | 
been passed ; but that, in the course of a | 
meeting held within the West Riding of | 
the county of York, the property of the 
noble earl was directly pointed at for par- 
tition. There was a material difference 
between the two statements; because, if 
the Reformers had come to resolutions of 
such a nature, the persons concurring in 
them would have been implicated in their 
adoption, as much as the persons by 
whom they were proposed, What he ori- 
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ginally said was, if gentlemen wished to 
now the object of the Reformers, let 
them look to the resolutions agreed to at 
Leeds ; and he added, that at a meeting 
held somewhere in the West Riding, the 
property of earl Fitzwilliam was “ pointed 
at” for partition. He did not say that 
resolutions were passed having that ob- 
ject in view ; but that, in the course of 
the meeting, the eraperty was so pointed 
at. He was unwilling to believe that 
there was any intention to misrepresent 
the words made use of by the mem- 
bers of that House, but these were cri- 
tical times, and if any accusation were 
thrown out against any party, it was 
most material that it should be precisely 
stated, and that words should not be 
placed in the mouths of gentlemen which 
they had not made use of. He would 
leave the matter here, being unwilling to 
press it farther. As in all those vehicles 
by which parliamentary intelligence was 
conveyed to the public, he appeared to 
have been equally misrepresented on this 
occasion, he could only attribute the 
circumstance either to the terms in 
which he delivered his explanation not 
being sufficiently clear, or else to some 
defect in the hearing of those who no- 
ticed it. He was most anxious, and he 
earnestly hoped, that the misrepresenta- 
tion which had taken place would now be 
effectually done away. 


Mancuester Meetinc — Petition 
rroM Reapinc.] Mr. Fysche Palmer 
presented a petition from the inhabitants 
of the town of Reading. It was numer- 
ously and respectably signed, he said, 
and related chiefly to the affair of Man- 
chester on the 16th of August last. In 
consequence of information obtained by 
the petitioners, of the particulars of that 
day’s transactions, not only furnished by 
the newspapers, but also by several res- 
pectable men in their neighbourhood, who 
had subsequently visited the scene, the peti- 
tioners were led to believe that the meet- 
ing was perfectly legal and constitutional, 
and that the conduct of the persons as- 
sembled was exemplary for good order 
and propriety ; that an indiscriminate at- 
tack was made on this legal and orderly 
meeting, whereby not only the leaders 
and audience part of the meeting, but 
those who had been attracted by mere cu- 
riosity, suffered extreme cruelty and out- 
rage. The petitioners were convinced 


‘that this attack was a violent infraction 


509 | 
of the right of meeting, to discuss and 
petition for redress of public grievances, 
which right was fully warranted, and the 
exercise of it protected by the constitu- 
tion. The petitioners thought that those 
who advised the Prince Regent to thank 
the magistrates and yeomanry for their 
conduct on that occasion were guilty of 
great harshness and injustice, and showed a 
disposition to stifle inquiry into the most 
calamitous events which could befal a free 
people. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow did not rise to op- 
pose the bringing up of the petition ; but 
the declaration of the petitioners, that 
the Manchester meeting was perfectly 
legal and constitutional, was one which 
he felt it to be his duty to protest against. 
The pretence of exercising the right of 
petitioning, could not, in his opinion war- 
rant the military parade and banners used 
on that occasion. He thought, indeed, 
that the meeting was directly illegal, se- 
ditious, and dangerous to the public 
peace. The demand for “ annual parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, and vote by 
ballot,” inscribed on one of the flags, 
was utterly unconstitutional. ‘ Liberty 
or Death,” on another of the flags, proved 
the intention entertained of maintaining 
the first-mentioned claim at the hazard of 
life. This was riotous and treasonable; 
it was nonsense to confound such pro- 
ceedings with the legal right of petition- 
ing. 

Grdered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


MANCHESTER 
or SaAMuet Bamrorp]. Mr. Bennet 
said, he held in his hand a petition from a 
person of the name of Samuel Bamford, 
of Middleton, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster. It was drawn up in a manner 
extremely decorous in every point of 
view, and furnished one of the most sin- 
gular specimens of the talents and good 
sense which were tobe found among persons 
in the petitioner’s rank of society. The 
petitioner set forth that he was one of 
those who conducted a large body of 
individuals to the meeting at Manches- 
ter of the 16th of August. He stated 
that he was intimately acquainted with 
the motives which induced individuals to 
attend that meeting, that he was perfectly 
cognizant of the propriety of the means 
which they intended to use to accomplish 
their objects, and that he was most solicit- 
ous to appear at the bar of that House to 
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be examined. Ashe (Mr. Bennet) had 
had two long conversations with the peti- 
tioner, he had no hesitation in saying that 
the information which it was in his power 
to give was of the highest importance, 
and he should like nothing better than to 
have the petitioner examined at the bar in 
order to demonstrate what he thought 
the petitioner capable of demonstrating, 
that many of the accusations brought 
forward against the people were very 
highly. coloured, if not altogether un- 
founded. As the petition would be read, 
it was not his intention to enter into any 
detail of its contents. The petitioner, as 
far as he had been able to learn, bore the 
reputation of being an honest, moral, well- 
meaning man. As to his political opi- 
nions, they certainly were dissimilar from 
those which he held; but he was yet to 
learn that there was any thing treasonable 
or seditious in his entertaining sentiments 
which had, at different times, been upheld 
and avowed by the great and powerful in 
this country, and, amongst others, by the 
duke of Richmond. Under these circum- 
stances, he begged leave to offer his peti- 
tion to the consideration of the House 
and he sincerely hoped the House would 
grant the prayer of the petitioner, and 
hear what he had to say on the different 
points which the petition embraced. 

The petition was then read, setting 
forth, 

‘“‘ That the petitioner having read the 
papers relative to the internal state of the 
country, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of the Prince Re- 
gent, and printed at the London Gazette 
Office, and which papers, the petitioner is 
informed, have been delivered to the 
members of the House as the foundation 
of certain legislative measures, tending to 
alter the laws and constitution of this 
realm, and abridge the rights and liberties 
of the people, and knowing that many 
of the allegations contained in those pa- 
pers are untrue, and many of the circum- 
stances described as facts are grossly 
misrepresented, while the proceedin 
and intentions of the people are unfairly 
discoloured and distorted in many of the 
documents contained in the said papers: 
the petitioner humby requests, that, for 
the purpose of disproving the allegations 
and representations contained in the said 
papers, he may be examined at the bar of 
the House, and confronted in person, or, 
by evidence, with the persons who have 
thus traduced a large body of his majesty’s 
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loyal subjects, whose sole design, as must 
be well known to the petitioner, was to 
address his Royal Highness, humbly to re- 
present their various grievances, and 
petition for such reforms as might have a 
tendency to remove them; that the peti- 
tioner, from an honest conviction that the 
greater part of the grievances under 
which the people labour might be re- 
moved by such a reform as would res- 
tore tothe people their right of suffrage, 
and diminish the amount of taxation, by 
lessening the expenses of the state, and 
conceiving that he was amply protected 
by the laws in exercising all those rights 
of a freeman which the constitution has 
conferred upon him, has never hesitated 
to unite with is neighbours in furthering 
every measure which tended in a legal 
manner to bring about the said reforms, 
and nothing further has ever been in the 
contemplation of the petitioner, nor, he 
believes, in that ‘of his neighbours, 
although the petitioner freely acknow- 
ledges that he has been a willing and 
active participator, from a sense of pub- 
lic duty, in most of the measures which 
are so grossly misconstrued and perverted, 
in the papers which have been so pre- 
sented to the House; that, in regard to 
the system of pretended training for mili- 
tary purposes, to the preparation of flags, 
to the marching in a body from Middleton 
to Manchester, and to all the legitimate 
and justifiable objects of such measures 
the petitioner is prepared to speak at 
large, and to demonstrate by his own, and 
various evidence, that, so far from their 
penny. | any design to break the public 
peace, they were instituted for the very 
purpose of its preservation, and of giving 
- that unity of action and feeling to every 
individual as should most effectually 
secure the harm and good order of 
the great meeting of the friends of reform 
then meditated at Manchester ; all which 
explanations of the petitioner would, if 
made at the bar of the House, fully satisfy 
its members, and the nation at large, that 
the friends of reform in Lancashire have 
been basely traduced and calumniated in 
the papers so presented as aforesaid: that 
the petitioner humbly trespasses further 
on the time of the House, to state, 
that he attended, with great numbers of 
his fellow townsmen and inhabitants of 
the adjacent villages, at the meeting held 
at Manchester on the 16th of August, 
for the sole and lawful purpose of giving 
their personal vote and countenance to an 
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address to the Prince Regent for redress 
and for certain reforms 
tending thereto; that the petitioner, and 
his neighbours as aforesaid, walked in 
procession to the said meeting, after the 
manner in which the procession of benefit 
clubs and other associations take place in 
Lancashire and other parts of England, 
and, to enable the said parties to move 
with due decorum, a couple of flags were 
provided, in accordance with the manners 
and customs of the people of England 
from time immemorial for purposes of the 
like nature, whether for elections or an 

other peaceable and lawful object, which 
flags were provided with such inscriptions 
or mottoes as, in the humble judgment of 
the persons who directed their construc- 
tion, were suitable, and as are to be found 
in the works of the best moral and poli- 
tical writers ; a band of music being also 
provided to aid in the purposes of the 
flags, and to confer cheerfulness and hila- 
rity on the people; all which appurte- 
nances usually characterise similar pro-~ 
cessions for every variety of peaceable or 
social design in that country, and are in 
like maner believed by the petitioner to 
be characteristic of the peaceable manners 
and customs of the entire population of 
these realms; which several circumstances 
have been unfairly and unjustly described 
in the papers alluded to as aforesaid ; that 
the petitioner and his neighbours arrived 
at the proposed place of general meeting 
at Manchester, for the purpose aforesaid, 
in the greatest hilarity and good order, 
intending mischief to none, and suspecting 
none towards themselves, therefore wholly 
unprepared with means of offence or de- 
fence, and many of them affording an 
indubitable plege of their sincerity and 
sense of security, by taking in their com- 
pany their wives and female relatives ; and 
that after they had been on the ground 
half an hour, and within ten minutes after 
the chairman had taken his station on the 
hustings, without any previous notice, 
riot, tumult, or disturbance, the assembly, 
consisting as is supposed of above a hun- 
dved thousand men, women, and children, 
who, as the petitioner believes, had been 
collected under similar circumstances, 
with similar views, to those whieh directed 
the: petitioner and his: neighbours, found 
themselves suddenly assaulted by a charge 
of the Manchester yeomanry cavalry, 
who sabred, rode down, and trampled upon 
every individual wha could not escape 
them; by which, as the petitioner be- 
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lieves, several hundred unofiending per- 
sons were severely wounded, and some 
killed on the spot, while, owing to the 
endeavour of so many. thousand persons 
to escape from this continued, persevering, 
and unrelenting outrage, they were driven 
one upon another, so as, in some cases, to 
press each other to death, break the limbs 
of others, and occasion many to be tram- 
pled upon, thereby producing a scene of 
complicated horrors, of which no powers 
of language possessed by the petitioner 
can convey to the House an adequate 
notion; that the petitioner beheld the 
whole of this frightful scene with feelings 
which can never be erased from his mind, 
and the impression of which would render 
it highly criminal if he forbore to do his 
duty to the unhappy sufferers, to his 
country, to the cause of justice, and to 
the House, by thus solemnly impeaching 
the veracity of the various statements 
made by parties implicated, and criminal 
in those unparalleled atrocities; that the 
petitioner, for the reasons above stated, 
and that the House may not be taken by 
surprise, by ex parte statements, and may 
not be led to adopt measures derogatory 
of its honour and dignity, but may, on the 
other hand, be induced to institute such 
rigorous and solemn inquiries as may, 
through the means of its power, bring the 
criminal authors who appear to be above 
the reach of the ordinary tribunals, and 
above the humble means of the sufferers, to 
condign punishment, humbly prays, that 
he may be permitted to prove all and 
every of the allegations contained herein 
at the bar of the House.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


CAmeELFoRD Etection.] The Reso- 
lution of the 7th of July last [see vol. 40, 
p- 1537] being read, 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, the House had, 
in the last session, agreed to two resolu- 
tions relative to the borough of Camelford. 
One of these was, that the House would, 
shortly after its meeting, take into consi- 
deration the two reports which had been 


drawn up relative to the last election for 


Camelford; the other was, that the war- 
rant of the Speaker should not be issued, 


for a new writ, for members to serve for 


that borough, until ten days after parlia- 

ment had met. He wished that the period 

for ening the warrant should be farther 

postponed till the 6th of January next; 

and also, that the House should enter 
(VOL. XLIL) 
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into a committee to consider of these re- 
ports. He should therefore move, ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do not issue his warrant to 
make out a new writ for the electing of 
two burgesses to serve in this present 
parliament for the borough of Camelford, 
in the room of John Stewart, esq., 
and Lewis Allsop, esq., whose elec- 
tion has been determined to be void, 
before 6th January next.” The resolution 
was agreed to; after which Mr. Harvey 
gave notice, that he would on Wednesday 
se’nnight move, * That the House do re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the two 
reports of the committee on the Camelford 
election.” 


Bank or EncLAND.] Mr. Grenfell 
wished to know from the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, whether any and what 
arrangements had been made for paying 
to the Bank of England part of the sum 
of 5,000,000/., which, under the recom- 
mendation of the parliamentary committee 
that sat in the last session on the affairs 
of the Bank, was to be put in an immedi- 
ate train of payment. According to his 
recollection, the arrangement agreed to 
on that occasion was, that a sum amount~ 
ing to 5,000,000/. should be paid between 
the months of July last and April; but as 
some misunderstanding had taken place on 
this subject, he should be obliged to the 
right hon. gentleman if he would favour 
him with correct information. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the House would do him the justice to 
recollect, that, when the discussion of the 
affairs of the Bank took place, he stated, 
that the necessary arrangement for raising 
a sum of money for the service of the year 
rendered it unlikely that any very early 

ayment could be made to the Bank, un- 
ess that body chose to afford the usual 
accommodation with respect to the loan, 
by which they would be enabled to repay 
themselves a very large sum. They had, 
however, declined that accommodation, 
and the benefits they would have derived 
from it. He had, notwithstanding, to state, 
that a very considerable sum had been 
paid, to the Bank of England; and ar- 
rangements had been formed, by the oper- 
ation of which, the directors of the Bank 
were satisfied, that the sum of 5,000,000/. 
would be paid by the time pointed out by 
parliament. He therefore saw no reason 
for altering or encroaching on the system 
of arrangement which parliament had 
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Lord Althorp’s Motion for a (516 


deemed it advisable to adopt with respeet _ as the noble lord would call them, before 


to the Bank. 


THe New Penat Mr. 


the public; and its provisions might then 
be argued by the country and the House, 
with that deliberation and calmness for 


Brougham wished to ask the noble lord | the exercise of which the delay of a few 


opposite, whether he meant to persist in 
the notice he had given last night, to move 
the order of the day on Thursday next, 
for the second reading of one of the bills 
which he had introduced? The reason 
why he asked this question was obvious; 
because, whichever of those bills came 
first to be discussed, the debate consequent 
on it would involve the discussion of the 
whole system to which that bill had refer- 
ence. He would ask the noble lord, whe- 
ther it was a decorous proceeding towards 
the country, after three days notice, and 
occupied as they would’be that evening, 
in an important discussion, to call on them 
to consider a measure which went toeffect 
a most extensive change in the constitu- 
tion of the country—an alteration greater 
than ever was contemplated in the memory 
of man, by any one act of the legislature? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he saw no rea- 
son for altering the proposition which the 
House had adopted last night, namely, to 
read the bill (which had been printed and 
handed round in connexion with the 
ethers) a second time on Thursday next. 
The learned gentleman had, in his opinion 
pushed the connexion between the bills 
too far. The sooner they came to the 
discussion of the principle, the sooner 
they would separate the bill from all the 
misrepresentation with which the learned 
gentleman seemed so anxious to surround 
it, during his short speech of last night. 
That speech made him extremely desirous 
to come to close quarters on the measure, 
in order that the country might understand 
what the bill really was to which the 
learned gentleman and those around him 
attributed such fearful qualities, and that 
it should be completely freed from the 
misrepresentations that had been thrown 
upon it. 

Mr. Brougham said, as there was no 
question before the House, he certainl 
had not a right to answer the noble lord, 
but he might be permitted to observe, that 
his having studiously endeavoured to sur- 
round the measure with misrepresentation, 
as had been alleged, so far from being a 
reason for rapid and immature decision, 
afforded the best possible ground for a 
short delay. The bill itself could not be 
affected by his misrepresentations: it 
might be laid in its own natural “ features”” 


| 


days was absolutely necessary. If the 
noble lord would not listen to him—if he 
would not consent to that delay—then he 
would say to the speaker and to the House, 
that, incommon decency, some little time 
ought to be allowed for them to commu- 
nicate with their constituents, whose most 
valuable and sacred, and until now, he 
would have said, inalienable rights and 
privileges, were about to be overturned by 
the system recommended by his majesty’s 
ministers. 

Lord Folkstone said, he had gone to the 
proper office and got a copy of the bill; 
and he defied any individual who had pro- 
cured it, and who had turned over one or 
two of its pages, to say, that he could be 


at all prepared, considering the labour 


gentlemen were likely to go through that 
night, and the important discussion which 


‘was fixed for to-morrow, to decide on so 


important a measure on Thursday. It was 
impossible for any gentleman whoexamined 
the bill, and saw the numerous and compli- 
cated provisions which it contained, to be 
prepared to discuss it on Thursday, so as to 
justify his conduct to his constituents, for 
the vote he might give. Why should a 
bill of such importance be hurried through 
the House in this manner? Was it “that 
the people should know nothing of it until 
it was passed? Were they so anxious to 
get rid of those meetings, that the bill, 
which restricted the assembling of the 
people, was to be hastened forward, so as 
to prevent the people from assembling to 
state their opinion with respect to the 
measure itself? If it were hurried for- 
ward with such precipitation, it could nei- 
ther be understood in the country nor in 
that House. He hoped the noble lord 
would agree to the proposition of his learn- 
ed friend, and postpone the second reading 
of the bill for a few days. 

Mr. Bennet earnestly wished the noble 
lord to put off for a short time the dis- 
cussion of a measure which he deliber- 
ately and advisedly considered to be sub- 
versive of the constitution. He was most 
anxious, as the bill would effect such a 
change in the constitution, that the House 
of Commons should be assembled together 
to meet it; and he now gave notice, that 
he would to-morrow move that the House 
‘be called over. 
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of THE CounTRy.] Lord Al- 
thorp said, he could most unaffectedly as- 
gure the House, that he felt more oppres- 
sed on the present occasion, than he had 
ever before done when the House had 
honoured him by listening to what he had 
to offer to their notice. The importance 
of the question struck him as very great, 
even when he gave notice of his intended 
motion; but what had occurred since—he 
meant the introduction of those bills, the 
object of which the noble Jord last night 
stated—had increased the importance of 
the question so extremely, that he felt 
unfeignedly sorry he was the person des- 
tined to bring forward this momentous 
subject. He wished very much that 
some person more able to impress its im- 

ortance on the House than he was, 
had given notice of the motion; but feel- 
ing it to be his most imperious duty to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
subject, and having given notice that he 
would do so, he begged of the House to 
extend to him that indulgence, while he 
delivered his sentiments, which they had 
frequently done on former occasions. On 
all sides of the House it was admitted, that 
the state of the country was most alarm- 
ing. Every gentleman on the other side 
of the House had allowed that great cause 
of alarm existed, though that alarm was 
traced to different sources. If, then, it 
was agreed by all, that the country was 
thus situated, surely it was necessary that 
the House, in passing the measures which 
they were called on to adopt, should pro- 
ceed with the utmost deliberation, and take 
the greatest possible pains to satisfy them- 
selves that what they did was not only not 
more than was necessary, but that the mea- 
sures they pursued were exactly applicable 
to the danger which appeared to threaten 
the state.’ It was, therefore, necessary for 
the House to be clearly convinced, that the 
existing laws were not sufficient to meet 
the exigencies of the time; that measures 
of acoercive and vigorous nature were 
necessary to be resorted to; and, lastly, 
that the bills proposed by the noble lord 
were those which were exactly applicable 
to the dangers that were to be encountered 
and which they had reason to hope would 
check it. To enable them to come to this 
conclusion, it appeared to him, that every 
possible information should be laid before 
the House. He did not pretend to recol- 
lect precedents, but he believed such a 
question was never before brought under 
the considcration of the House, without 
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full information being laid on their table, 
to enable them to understand correctly all 
the circumstances connected with the 
situation of the country. 

There were only two grounds on which 
the House could agree to the measures 
now proposed—either a perfect confidence 
in his majesty’s ministers, a decided con- 
viction that they would propose nothing 
that was not proper; or that the papers 
laid before parliament gave the most full 
and complete information respecting the 
state of the country. Now, with respect 
to the first point, he thought no genile- 
man would argue that measures of this 
kind ought to be carried merely on the 
principle that confidence was due to his 
majesty’s ministers. Therefore, he in- 
ferred, that the House, in agreeing to the 
adoption of severe measures, ouglit to be 
satisfied that the information contained in 
those papers afforded a full justification 
of their conduct. Alluding to the papers 
that had been laid on the table, he should 
state generally, the impression which they 
had made on his mind. They might be 
divided into two distinct classes—those 
that referred to the period preceding the 
16th of August, and those that related to 
circumstances which occurred subsequent- 
ly tothattime. The statements contained 
in those papers showed, that in Lancashire 
the magistrates apprehended considerable 
danger before the 16th of August. But 
after the meeting, Mr. Spooner wrote 
word, that “he was perfectly satisfied the 
rising was not likely to take place in that 
part of the country.” Danger, therefore, 
was not then apprehended there. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who wasattending theassizesat 
York, wrote, “that there was no disposi- 
tion to create a disturbance amongst the 
inhabitants of the West Riding of the 
county of York.” With respect to Lan- 
cashire, an alteration seemed to have taken 
place since the meeting of the 16th of 
August. Prior to that period it was said, 
that a system of training had been adopted, 
but no mention was made of arms. But 
after the meeting of the 16th of August, 
arms were alleged to have been pre- 
pared. Since the events of the 16th of 
August, symptoms of irritation were ob- 
servable, it was stated, in different parts 
of the country. Meetings had taken 
place in Yorkshire and in Scotland, and a 
simultaneous meeting, for purposes which 
had not before been contemplated, was 
spoken of as fixed for the Ist of Novem- 
ber. He would wish to call the attention 
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of the House to this point, because he 
conceived that this also would form part 
of the examination which his motion would 
call for. It appeared, that the meeting of 
the 16th of August was assembled for the 
discussion ofa particular question. There 
was no mention before that, that it was to 
be for an illegal purpose; but since then 
quite another character and account had 
been given of it. Now, he wished to im- 
Se this upon the consideration of the 

ouse, because it showed that there were 
chasms and defects in the information be- 
fore them, which ought to be filled up, 
before they could well consider of, or 
agree to, the measures proposed by the 
noble lord. It would, indeed, in his opi- 
nion, be quite inconsistent with the duties 
of the House to pass any such measures, 
without the most deep and serious consi- 
deration; first, into the causes which 
were said to require them, and then into 
the necessity of the measures themselves. 
Disturbances were said to have taken 
place in Scotland: into these he would 
wish that inquiry should be made; for he 
again begged to remind the House that it 
would be impossible to provide any effec- 
tual remedy, unless the origin and nature 
of the disorders were precisely ascertained. 
The state of the county of Lancaster was 
alluded to, but it would not be sufficient 
that we should know what had occurred 
on the 16th of August, but also what had 
occurred previously to that time. Full 
and complete information was necessary 
in order that the proposed measures should 
not act merely as a palliative or a tempo- 
rary, but should operate as an effectual 
and permanent remedy. The statements 
of the noble lord (Castlereagh) and of 
his colleagues would not be sufficient. 
The assertions of any honourable mem- 
bers could not be taken for facts in debate 
where the proof of those assertions was 
not given, The chief ground on which 
ministers went, was the letter of Mr. Hay, 
but this itself required much explanation; 
His majesty’s ministers had since seen, 
and held conversations with that gentle- 
man, and they were bound to explain what 
they had further heard upon the subject 
of the letter. Unless they did so, it was 
impossible for the House to form any cor- 
rect judgment on it. Indeed, the state- 
ments of the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
were quite at variance, or at least very 
different from those which had been given 
by Mr. Hay. Mr. Hay stated in his let- 
ter, that the Riot act lad been read, and 
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the meeting dispersed. The noble lord 
opposite said, that the Riot act was read 
three times, and that one of the magis- 
trates, in his attempt to read it, was knock- 
ed down and trampled on. Now, it was 
somewhat strange, that if this circum. 
stance had occurred, it should not have 
been mentioned by Mr. Hay. Nothing 
could be more natural, than that he should 
have noticed this serious accident occur- 
ring to one of his brother magistrates. If 
then, such a difference arose between the 
statements of the noble lord and those of 
Mr. Hay, did it not show clearly the ne- 
cessity of further information? The 
House, he contended, hada right to be 
informed of every thing which took place, 
not merely at the meeting of the 16th, 
but also what had occurred previously and 
subsequently to that period; for it was 
upon the whole of these matters that the 
measures of the noble lord were said to be 
founded. The House had at least a right 
to expect, that in forming their judgment 
upon those measures they should be put 
on the same footing with respect to in- 
formation as the ministers themselves. 
Another point respecting the meeting, 
which, in his opinion, the House should 
have explained, was the ‘absence of the 
general of the district, sir John Byng, on 
the occasion. It was very generally said, 
and he believed it, that if sir John Byng 
had been present, the result of the meet- 
ing would not have been as fatal as it was. 
Why, then, was he not present? It would 
naturally be supposed that, as the com- 
manding officer of that district, he should 
be at the post of danger. It was not, 
however, the case; but what was the 


cause? Why, the magistrates themselves — 


acknowledge that sir John Byng was at 
Manchester on the 14th, and offered his 
personal assistance in case it ‘should be 
found necessary ; but the magistrates in- 
formed him that there was no danger, and 
that hisattendance would not be required. 
Sir John Byng then said, that he would be 
within the reach of an express, and would 
attend if it should be deemed necessary. 
He was not, however, sent for. Now, 
if there was any blame to be attributed in 
this respect, it should be to the magis- 
trates, who had declared the attendance 
of the gallant general unnecessary. At 
all events, the fact was one which showed 
a strong ground for farther inquiry, and it 
was, even if nothing else was concerned, 
due to the characters of all the parties, 
that such inquiry should be instituted.— 
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Another point to which he wished to draw 
the attention of the House was, that a 
great portion of the matter which had 
been laid before them was upon anonymous 
evidence. It might be necessary, he 
would not deny, that in some cases, where 
evidence was given of the state of dis- 
turbed districts, the names of the per- 
sons giving it should be concealed; but 
then, did it not look in this, and indeed 
in almost all cases, like the evidence of 
spies? Did it not seem as if some of the 
persons had made the evidence for the 
purpose of giving it? What was more 
natural under such circumstances than to 
believe that the persons who swore to the 
existence of pikes in several places, might 
have purchased them for the sake of giving 
information afterwards? At all events, 
was not anonymous testimony obtained 
under such circumstances to be viewed 
with suspicion? Indeed, it could not be 
otherwise, if the House recollected what 
had occurred on this subject two years 
ago. He would then put it to the House, 
whether they ought to pass the proposed 
measures on such evidence— whether they 
would let the matter rest on the prudence, 
the discretion, and integrity of such in- 
formants, as they were told gave this in- 
formation, but of whom they knew no- 
thing more than that it was said they gave 
it? He contended that such a proceeding 
would be calculated more to excite and 
increase, than to diminish the public 
alarm. 

These were the reasons which occurred 
to him to show that a committee ought to 
be appointed to take the whole of the mat- 
ters into consideration. One objection 
which he supposed would be urged against 
his proposition was, that it would occasion 
a very inconvenient delay ; and another, 
that it would embrace an inquiry into the 
conduct of the magistrates at Manchester, 
which it was said would more properly 
come before another tribunal. To the first 
he might use the argumentum ad hominem, 
and say, that if the noble lord and his 
colleagues had known of those proceed- 
ings at Manchester and elsewhere before 
the 16th of August, why had they not 
called parliament together sooner? But 
this argument he did not mean to press, 
because if the House believed just grounds 
for interference to exist, they might fairly 
say, that the country should not suffer be- 
cause the noble lord was to blame. He 
denied, however, that any inconvenience 
could arise on the principal measures pro- 
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posed by a delay for inquiry. As to the 
measure which went to prevent military 
drillings, he would not argue. He saw 
in those drillings nothing of good and 
much of evil. With respect to the mea- 
sure proposed for repressing them, there- 
fore, he offered no opposition, But the 
other measures he could not consider in 
the same point of view. That which re- 
stricted the right of traverse to indict- 
ments under particular circumstances, 
could not operate until the next assizes. 
The delay, therefore, would not affect 
that. Then it was next proposed, that a 
= should be given to search for arms. 

ow, it did not appear, from any thing 
contained in the papers before the House, 
or from any thing which the noble lord 
opposite had said, that they had been ac- 
cumulated in such numbers as to render 
a short delay of the measures respecting 
them dangerous. There might have been 
twenty or thirty pikes in the possession 
of individuals in particular places; but 
that, in his mind, was not sufficient to 
warrant the immediate passing of the 
proposed measure, without a strict inquiry. 
With respect to the suppression of meet- 
ings, he contended, that when magistrates 
were prepared to oppose their violence, if 
any, when it was seen that they had suffi- 
cient force to disperse the largest of them, 
it could not be supposed that any danger 
could result from a delay of the measures 
respecting them. It might or might not 
be necessary at other periods, to pass 
some of the proposed bills; but what he 
contended for was, that there could no 
danger arise at present from that kind of 
delay which would be necessary for the 
purposes of inquiry. In every state there 
might be some political evils, but when it 
was proposed to correct those evils, the 
measures by which that was to be effected 
should be seriously and maturely consi- 
dered. As to the objection respecting 
the Manchester magistrates, he contended 
that it was not a fair one. He did not 
think that it had been properly brought 
against the amendment of his right hon. 
friend on a former evening; nor did he 
think it was of greater weight against the 
motion with which he should conclude. 
His motion, like the amendment to which 
he alluded, was made with a view to in- 
formation upon those subjects in which 
the House were called to legislate. ‘Those 
gentlemen who said that the country was 
in danger ; that all law and authority were 
attempted to be trampled under fot ; that 
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every thing which we held dear in this 
life and sacred in the next, were brought 
into ridicule and contempt ;—such gentle- 
men surely would not contend that inquiry 
as to our real situation should be re- 
tarded, because something might possibly 
come out against Mr. Norris or Mr. Hay. 
Why, if those gentlemen were innocent, 
nothing could come out which would af- 
fect them; and if guilty, it would not be 
contended that they ought to be screened 
from the consequences of their acts. He 
did not mean to prejudice the magistrates 
in any way, but he maintained that their 
conduct, whatever it might have been, 
ought not to be placed as a bar to in- 
quiry upon such important questions as 
were before the House. 

He had now briefly stated his reasons 
why an inquiry should take place into the 
stete of the country. He had pressed the 
necessity of having full information on the 
subjects before the House, and had en- 
deavoured to point out the defects in that 
which had already been given, and to 
answer the objections against having far- 
ther information. Perhaps what he had 
urged would not be sufficient, if the House 
had not heard the measures proposed by 
the noble lord—measures which he had 
listened to with astonishment and deep 
regret. He regretted that it was not in 
his power to express the feelings which the 
mention of such measures excited, but he 
conceived it dishonourable and disgrace- 
ful to sacrifice the rights and privileges of 
the people in a case of only temporary 
alarm. The noble lord concluded, amidst 
loud cheers, by moving, ** That the Papers 
relative to the Internal State of the Coun- 
try, presented to this House by command 
ot his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
be referred to a Select Committee, to 
examine the matters thereof, and to re- 
port their observations thereupon to the 
House.” 

Colonel Davies, in seconding the motion, 
expressed his regret at perceiving that his 
majesty’s ministers anxiously seized upon 
the state of alarm into which the country 
had been temporarily thrown, in order to 
invade the rightsand liberties of the people. 
He should deem himself unworthy of the 
confidence of his constituents, or of a seat 
in that House, if he did not stand forward 
and express his disapprobation. He fully 


agreed with an hon. friend of his, in ex- 
pressing his surprise at the awful denun- 
ciation of the noble lord opposite. He 
was astonished to find the House called 
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upon to adopt the severe measures pro. 
posed by that noble lord upon no other 
information than the garbled and imper. 
fect statements contained in the papers 
which had been laid on the table.—Those 
statements were not sufficient to warrant 
the House in supporting the proposed 
measures. The papers in question af- 
forded ample evidence in support of an 
observation made by an hon. baronet ona 
former evening, that if the law had been 
stretched beyond its proper limits, it was 
the fault of those whose duty it was to 
put it in execution. Were the House to 
shut their eyes on what was passing 
around them? were they to view with un- 
concern the demand made for a greater 
extension of power than was ever before 
vested in any ministers? It appeared from 
the papers before the House, that there 
was a design on the part of ministers to 
introduce despotism, and to trample on 
the liberties of the people. If there were 
any doubt on that point, the approval by 
the noble lord opposite of the principles 
laid down by the right hon. member for 
the university of Dublin was sufficient to re- 
move it. That right hon. gentleman had 
urged, that if magistrates entertained a 
fear that the public peace was to be dis- 
turbed by the assemblage of large bodies 
of people, they had a right to disperse 
them, and if blood were shed in conse- 
quence of such a proceeding, the magis- 
trates would be justified. This opinion 
was hailed with enthusiasm by the legal 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and re-echoed with enthusiasm by the 
noble lord himself. The papers on the 
table were, in his opinion, an argument 
against, rather than in favour of, the 
measures of ministers. It appeared that 
government had been aware of the fact, 
that training had been carried on to a con- 
siderable extent—that they knew of large 
bodies having been assembled for this pur- 
pose in different places—that it was difli- 
cult for persons to pass about their ordi- 
nary business without being interrupted 
by these men—and yet no measures were 
taken to prevent such proceedings [ Hear, 
hear!]. The papers were also evidence 
that arms were openly manufactured and 
disposed of in different districts, and yet 
no steps were taken by the magistrates, 
who were vested with the power, to pre- 
vent it. He was aware that such proceed- 
ings ought to be stopped; he felt, too, 
that the wild spirit which had gone abroad 
ought to be repressed; seeing that it 
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tended to demoralize the people. If the 
Jaw was not strong enough to do this, he 
was willing to arm it with additional power 
—with power sufficient to crush disaffec- 
tion wherever it appeared. But let the 
House examine the measures proposed as 
aremedy. He, for one, dissented from 
them, as he considered them calculated 
to subvert the constitution. But, as if 
these measures were insufficient to sup- 
press disaffection, ministers called for an 
additional armed force! Let him, how- 
ever, ask the House what it was which 
caused this discontent aed disaffection ? 
They could not conceal from themselves 
that an excessive load of taxation was the 
cause. This it was which caused the dis- 
tress and misery which were to be found in 
all parts of the country. And, with this 
fact before their eyes, were the measures 
of the noble lord the best mode of redress? 
If the people complained of their suffer- 
ings, were they to be answered by mili- 
tary execution—if they remonstrated, were 
they to be told that their only answer 
should be the bayonet? It appeared that 
government having once drawn the sword, 
were determined to throw away the scab- 
bard. If the manufacturing districts were 
in a state of rebellion, and were to be 
ruled with a rod of iron, how, he would 
ask, was such a system to be supported by 
military force? It was impossible to go 
on in such a manner without subverting 
the constitution. It was taxation—taxa- 
tion unequalled in the annals of history— 
which reduced the country to this miser- 
able situation. They had at presentra re- 
venue which was decreasing at the rate of 
five millions a year: though new taxes 
were added, still there was a decrease. 
Was this a system which could support 
measures of coercion? If ministers were 
desirous of relieving the wants of the 
country—if they showed themselves not 
inattentive to the feelings and distresses of 
the people, they would, instead of adding 
ew taxes, practise economy and retrench- 
ment in every branch of the public ex- 
penditure: but there never was a set of 
men less inclined to do this than the pre- 
sent ministry. He had a short time since 
occasion to look into the department of 
the military establishment, and he was 
sickened at heart to find the degree of ex- 
travagance which was carried on in all its 
branches. The expenses in that depart- 
ment were, now that we were in the fifth 
year of peace, double what they were in 
1806. The salaries in the different offices 
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were double what they had been at that 
period. This showed that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in the present sys- 
tem. He did not wish to resort to the 
cant term of reform, but it was evident 
some revision was imperatively necessary. 
He had heard the state of this country 
os ere to that of France prior to the 
revolution. At that period France la- 
boured under the most arbitrary despo- 
tism, and the revolution was hailed as the 
dawn of freedom. Ifthe French govern- 
ment had not been deaf to the warning 
voice of public opinion—if they had at- 
tended to the interests of the people, that 
dreadful scene of bloodshed which en- 
sued would not have taken place, and the 
unfortunate monarch of that country 
would not have terminated his existence 
as he had done. Was this country to go 
on without being made wiser by expe- 
rience, until the dreadful lesson was 
brought home to them. If ministers per- 
severed in the measures which they had 
acted upon, then it required no great spirit 
of prophecy to foretel that it must end in 
a despotism. The hon. member concluded 
by giving his most cordial support to the 
motion of his noble friend. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, and 
expressed his great regret at seeing the 
noble lord lending himself to such mea- 
sures as those which he now advocated. 
It was with regret he saw those most 
respectable gentlemen who formed what 
was called the Opposition, pursuing their 
present course at a moment when the state 
of the country was such as to require the 
united efforts of the House to restore it to 
tranquillity. Ifthe noble lord and his hon. 
friends conceived that by their present 
course they would conciliate the radicals, 
whom certainly they did not defend, but 
whose conduct they endeavoured to pre- 
vent the House .from inquiring into—if 
they imagined that they would conciliate 
those men, they would, he thought, find 
themselves much mistaken. The House, he 
contended, stood pledged by the address, 
which was voted, to the opinion that those 
persons called radicals were wrong, and 
that their proceedings ought to be put 
down.—The right hon. gentleman here ad- 
verted to, and repeated several passages 
in the address and amendment, and con- 
tended, that by them, all parties in the 
House were pledged to give their aid, col- 
lectively and individually, to repress those 
practices which were complained of as 
disturbing the state of the country. It 
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was admitted on the other side of the 
House, that a great degree of disaffec- 
tion existed, for it was asked why had 
not ministers put down illegal meetings, 
drillings, &c.? Now, if this state of the 
country was admitted _ it was proved 
by the testimony of magistrates and 
grand juries in more counties than one), 
upon what ground, he would ask, could 
those measures be opposed which only 
went to put down such proceedings? The 
right hon. gentleman then took a review 
of the practices of the seditious, of the 
prevalence in many places of blasphemous 
and seditious doctrines, and described the 
danger which was likely to accrue to so- 
ciety by suffering them to remain un- 
checked. Was it, he asked, a time, when 
such things were admitted to exist, to stop 
measures calculated to suppress them, by 
calling for information which ministers 
could not properly give? His majesty’s 
ministers could not lay all the information 
they possessed before the House ; but the 
question was, whether they had not laid 
sufficient for the measures which were 
called for? With respect to the Man- 
chester proceedings, he maintained that 
they ought not to come before the House, 
because, as far as inquiry was necessary 
respecting the magistrates, it would be 
better carried on in a court of law. It 
was not pretended that all the information 
which ministers possessed on this subject 
was laid before the House, but a sufficient 
portion was given. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then observed, that the Riot act 
was first read by Mr. Ethelston, a second 
time by Mr. Sylvester, and would have 
been read at the hustings by Mr. Trafford, 
if the confusion had not prevented it. 
The reading of the Riot act was not, how- 
_ ever, of that importance which hon. gen- 
tlemen rage seemed to consider it: 
for though the provisions of the act were 
destined to pit to certain emergencies, 
they by no means did away with the pro- 
visions of the common law, which, when 
a riot actually had commenced, allowed 
the magistrates to disperse it before the 
expiration of the hour. It had been ar- 
gued, but the argument had been well 
answered on a former occasion, that the 
House ought by all means to institute an 
inquiry into the conduct of those who 
called, of those who attended, and of 
those who put down the meeting. He 
allowed that an inquiry might be necessary, 
but then it ought to be conducted before 
the usual tribunals of the country, and in 
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the usual manner in which other offences 
were investigated.—The noble lord had 
divided his subject into two parts, and had 
discussed separately the events which had 
occurred before, and those which had oc. 
curred after, the 16th of August. Now, 
he did not see what reason there was for 
marking that day so expressly, as the same 
system was in existence both before and 
after it, and was productive of the same 
alarm to the loyal inhabitants of Cheshire 
and Lancashire. The noble lord had also 
shut his eyes to the danger which arose 
from another quarter, and had almost ar. 
gued that the people had no pikes, be- 
cause the blacksmiths who made them 
had not been discovered and prosecuted. 
He had also said, that there had not been 
arming among the people till after the 16th 
of August: if that circumstance had been 
correct, it might have looked something 
like an argument, but unfortunately, it 
was sufficicntly notorious that there had 
been arming before. The people had been 
taught to march in military array; they 
had been instructed to wheel, to form in 
column, and to go through other military 
evolutions in large bodies: and, would 
any person say that, with arms in their 
hands, these men, though not capable of 
contending with regular forces, would not 
be excessively formidable? For his own 
part, he believed that the object which 
they had in view was to plunder and de- 
stroy; and in this belief he was con- 
firmed by the declaration of more than one 
bench of magistrates, and one grand jury. 
True, it might me, that this was not the 
object of them all; that their leaders 
might have one view, and their followers 
another; but still, was it not clear, from 
their simultaneous meetings, that, if plun- 
der was not their object, they intended to 
carry some grand political purpose? 
What could that purpose be, except the 
total subversion of the government, and all 
the existing institutions of the country ? 
Their intention evidently was to intimi- 
date the sovereign and the two Houses of 
Parliament into an acquiescence with 
their designs, by the display of their nu- 
merical power; and, if that failed, to 
carry them into execution by the exer- 
tion of their physical force, or, in other 
words by force of arms. Could, then, 
the House ask to have a fuller exposure 
of the views of these infatuated men, than 
that which had been afforded to it by the 
papers now upon the table? The noble 
lord had also wished to inquire why sir 
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John Byng had not been at Manchester 
on the 16th, personally to superintend the 
employment of the military. A sufficient 
answer to this point was, that sir John 
Byng had previously made all the neces- 
sary arrangements for such an occurrence, 
and had left the troops under the com- 
mand of an officer in whom he could place 
implicit confidence. The noble lord had 
likewise confessed the dangers to which 
the country was at present exposed, and 
the House had pledged itself to find a re- 
medy for them. el considering the 
state in which the nation was at present 
situated, the time which an inquiry into 
all these points would consume, would be 
so long as to make him vote against insti- 
tuting it, especially if the remedy which 
the danger required was not, according 
to the noble lord, to be administered un- 
til the inquiry was concluded ; though at 
the same time it was only fair that he 
should repeat his conviction, that such an 
inquiry ought not to be allowed, even 
though it would not continue for more 
than a single day. Indeed, he thought 
that the government, so notorious was the 
system now existing in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, might have said—* We will put a 
stop to it,” without making any inquiry at 
all.—The noble lord had declared, that 
he was not satisfied with the statements 
which were now before the House; be- 
cause the names of the persons (who, he 
ought to recollect, had made them on 
oath) were not given to the public. The 
reason why the names were concealed 
was, that if they were known, the lives of 
those who bore them would be placed in 
the most imminent hazard, even though 
they were brought up to London for the 
preee of being examined: the names, 

owever, of one or two of them were 
stated, and in all cases the names of the 
magistrates who had taken their deposi- 
tions.—The noble lord had seemed to 
think that the county of Lancaster was 
the chief focus of all this disaffection and 
sedition, and had argued, that because the 
magistrates had dispersed the numerous 
meeting at Manchester with a small mili- 
tary force, more troops were not wanted; 
but, was it not probable, that as the re- 
formers had been once dispersed by a few 
soldiers, indeed by not more than thirty or 
forty of the yeomanry, they would take 
care not to be so easily dispersed on a fu- 
ture occasion? This was rendered more 
than probable by what had occurred at a 
recent meeting at Burnley. There a large 
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multitude had met, many of them armed 
with pistols, and most of them with staffs, 
in which a socket was made for the re- 
ception of a pike-head, which they like- 
wise carried in their pockets. Now he 
would ask any hon. member, whether it 
was possible for any magistrate, without 
the assistance of a military force, to have 
put down this meeting, confessedly illegal, 
armed as those who attended it were, with 
pistols and with pikes? But were these 
all the facts which were at present before 
the House? Was there not the declara- 
tion of the constables at Manchester, 
stating their opinion regarding the inefli- 
ciency of their police? Was it possible 
that society, to say nothing of commerce 
and the ordinary transactions of life, could 
continue to exist, whilst such a horrible 
system remained in action? What would 
the hon. gentleman opposite say to the 
various attempts which had lately been 
made at assassination? Were they not 
aware that two public officers in the pro- 
secution of their duty, had had pistols 
fired at them, and that at Manchester a 
constable had been absolutely stoned to 
death? Were they not aware that this 
method of intimidation had been’extended 
from the manufacturing to other districts ? 
Did they not know that attempts had beer 
also made to assassinate the mayor of 
Newcastle? Could they believe that such 
endeavours to intimidate would not be ex- 
tended, unless they were now checked ? 
Was it a thing of little importance, that if 
any tradesman or publican exerted him~ 
self to preserve the public peace, not in- 
deed as a yeomanry-man, but as a special 
constable, he was deprived of all custom, 
and found his business entirely ruined ? 
There was, indeed, a case before the 
House which showed, in a strong light, 
the state of the kingdom—he was not now 
alluding to the meeting at Manchester, or 
to any of the meetings in Cheshire or 
Lancashire, but to the three distinct meet- 
ings which had been held at the same 
place near Leeds. There the magistrates 
had waited till some outrage had been 
committed. [Cheering from the Opposi- 
tion.] He would give the hon. gentle- 
men the full weight which they wished to 
derive from this admission, and he would 
then ask them, whether it was either right 
or expedient that whenever a public meet- 
ing was called, the magistrates should be 
compelled to be upon the alert with their 
special constables, and to have no mili- 
tary force at hand to back them? And 
(2 M) 
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yet, what would now be the result, if this 
was not the case? The House might 
easily judge by referring to the papers 
which were placed before it ; for it was in 
evidence, that at Glasgow it was nothing 
but the military that prevented an attack 
from being made upon the lives and pro- 
perty of the loyal inhabitants. Was it 
not well known (and he really thought 
that the public press had disgraced itself 
by inserting the speeches of those radical 
gentry), that public discussion had been 
held regarding the time when the people 
ought to rise, and that denunciations had 
been made of certain individuals for not 
following up the successes which they 
had achieved? When this was nothing 
more than a bare statement of facts, how 
could hon. gentlemen come forward and 
say, that the House was in want of farther 
information? The right hon. member 
then said, that he could wish the noble 
lord, or any of the friends who surround- 
ed him, to explain what they meant by 
the term conciliation, which they were so 
much in the habit of using. A right hon. 
gentleman had, on a former night, spoken 
in most decided terms of reprobation of 
the agitators who were now disturbing the 
state, and had condemned with great elo- 
quence the principles on which they act- 
ed. Now, he should be glad to know, 
whether the right hon. gentleman wished 
to conciliate by granting concession to 
their ope or alleviation to their dis- 
tress? If concession to their principles 
was the meaning which was to be put on 
conciliation, how much of his own prin- 
ciples would he give up to them? Would 
he advise the House to grant them, not 
indeed what they asked, but what the 

did not ask—moderate reform about whic 

they professed themselves indifferent? If 
it were granted, did he think that it 
would satisfy them? Was he not, on the 
contrary, quite positive that they would 
say, “* We have a right to more, and we 
will not rest till that right is fully granted 
to us; it is not sufficient that you have 
granted to Birmingham, to Leeds, to 
Sheffield, and the other large towns, the 
power of returning members to parliament, 
and that you have diffused the right of suf- 
frage more generally through the counties 
—you must grant us all we demand, or 
‘never will we rest content and satisfied ?” 
If this was true—and he maintained that 
it was—nobody could doubt that conces- 
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distress: and here he could not help ex-~ 
pressing his conviction that ,the disaffec. 
tion which existed in the manufacturing 
districts was much greater than the dis- 
tress; and that though distress might 
have originally enlisted many under the 
banners of disaffection, they would still 
remain disaffected when the distress was 
taken from them. If, however, the peéo- 
ple were distressed, and the house in- 
tended, and was able, to conciliate them 
by relieving their distress, for God’s sake 
let them set about it, as soon as ever the 
way was vagy | and distinctly pointed 
out to them. He had to apologize to 
them for the length at which he had ad- 
dressed them [ Hear !] but he had been led 
to say as much as he had done, because 
the motion of the noble lord was calculat- 
ed to paralyse the spirit which the House 
had so lately evinced. He had conse- 
quently felt it to be his duty to implore 
them to go into the consideration of the 
measures which had been proposed to 
to them without instituting a previous in- 
uiry. If they were too strong, they 
could be altered; or if they were incor- 
rect in any of their minute details, they 
could hereafter be corrected. The House 
was bound to redeem the pledge which it 
had on a former evening given to the 
crown, it was bound to give instant vigour 
to the law, because that vigour was cal- 
culated to prevent the employment of a 
military force; but till that law received 
that vigour, nothing else but a mili- 
tary force could preserve the tranquil- 
lity of the country. He had not said any 
thing upon the seditious and blasphemous 
publications which had lately emanated 
from the press, because the noble lord had 
not disputed the existence of them, and 
because the House appeared sensible of 
the general danger arising from them. 
He concluded by again conjuring the 
House to adopt the measures of vigour 
which had been proposed to them, and 
by reminding it, that nobody could justly 
complain against them, except those who 
expected to suffer by their operation. 
ir M. W. Ridley said, that the motion 
of the noble lord was for the reference of 
certain papers to a select committee, and 
that if any thing had been wanting to 
convince him of the necessity of such a 
measure, it had been just supplied by the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site. He had expressed his surprise at 
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serted that the country would participate 
in it; but he would take the liberty to 
inform the right hon. gentleman, that the 
country now looked up to the opposition, 
with the utmost confidence, on account 
of the resistance which they had given to 
the late and the present most mischievous 
acts of government. That resistance was 
not made with any view of giving any 
support or countenance to the radicals as 
the Whigs had as little cause to like the 
radicals as they had to admire the minis- 
ters. The reform which the radicals 
sought to obtain was, what would lead to 
the subversion of the constitution, for it 
was annual parliaments, universal suffrage 
and election by ballot; but would any 
body say that a single individual could be 
found to advocate such sentiments on the 
bench where he was sitting? The hon. 
baronet then proceeded to argue, that the 
call for inquiry which had been heard in 
every quarter of the kingdom, made it an 
imperative duty upon the House to insti- 
tute it, and ridiculed the assertion that it 
was already making in the courts of law, 
when the only single point which was be- 
fore them was Hunt’s trial. He also in- 
ferred the peaceable disposition of the 
people in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter, and their willingness to submit to the 
constituted authorities of the country, 
from their not attending the meeting con- 
vened for the 9th of August, because 
the magistrates had declared it to be 
illegal ; and asked, if the meeting of the 
16th was so manifestly illegal as 
it was now contended, why the magis- 
trates had not issued, as they had done 
regarding the intended meeting of the 
9th, a proclamation declaring its illegality. 
The peaceful demeanour and willing obe- 
dience to the laws which they had then 
exhibited, was such as would Jead him to 
oppose the vigorous measures recom- 
mended to the House, until he was con- 
vinced of their necessity by the granting 
of an inquiry. That inquiry was rendered 
more particularly necessary by the preci- 
pitate vote of thanks which had been given 
to the magistracy, and which was not to 
be justified by any of the precedents 
which ministers had adduced to defend it. 
The documents on which they had been 
called to enact severe and coercive mea- 
sures, proved that the disaffection was 
only local and temporary. It was there- 
fore too much to ask of the House, be- 
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vailed in certain districts, to place the 
whole country out of the pale of the law, 
and to subject all the inhabitants of Eng- 
land to a system of persecution. [Loud 
cries of “hear.” ] He repeated, to a 
system of persecution—for to what else 
could these new enactments possibly 
lead? The hon. baronet then alluded to 
Mr. Bathurst’s declaration that he did not 
know what meaning his noble friend at- 
tached to the word * conciliation.” He 
would tell him, though he could not do 
so without expressing a wish that conci- 
liation was a little more in the mouths 
and hearts of his majesty’s ministers, as 
they would find it better calculated to 
preserve the peace of the country, 
than all the coercive measures which they 
had latterly adopted. Conciliation, then, 
was to show the nation, that, while they 
made laws to coerce the disaffected, they 
would exhibit every readinessto receive the 
petition and redressthe just grievances of the 
people—that they would use every endea- 
vour to relieve their distress, and alleviate 
their burthens—that they sympathised in 
all their woes, wants, and calamities— 
and last, though not least, that they were 
willing to take the subject of parliament- 
ary reform into immediate consideration. 
[ A laugh from a member on the ministerial 
benches]. Some persons might think 
the latter subject of little importance ; 
but he could assure them, that during the 
last twelve months reform had made such 
an impression upon the middling classes 
of society, that not all the arguments of 
the gentlemen opposite, nor all the elo- 
quence of a right hon. member of the ca- 
binet, who was generally very eloquent 
upon that topic, would be able to remove 
it, unless indeed ministers would show 
by their future, what they had not shown 
by their past conduct, that reform was 
not so necessary as had hitherto been 
supposed. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, he had heard 
with the sincerest regret a violence of 
language on the other side which before 
that timehe had but seldom been under the 
painful necessity of attending to. He did 
think, that the noble mover had pledged 
himself to sentiments not quite in unison 
with those he had heard from him on for- 
mer occasions. He adverted to the for- 
mer arguments of the Opposition against 
committees of inquiry, and wondered how 
they could now adopt the entirely oppo- 
site course, of recommending what they 
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One right hon. gentleman carried his opi- 
nion so far, that on the proposal for a 
committee of finance last session, he 
had declared it was no better than 
a packed jury, and could produce no de- 
sirable result. The hon, gentleman went 
on to show, that no advantage could arise 
from _—s to the motion, nor would it 
allay the ferment in the country. The 
documents laid before them proved this 

lain fact, and it was supported by every 
egal and other authority which had been 
called on to deliver an opinion, that an 
alarming state of disaffection existed. 
This was the spontaneous and unanimous 
opinion of all the honourable men, in what- 
ever capacity, called upon to inquire into 
the situation of the country. They there- 
fore stood in need of no committee to as- 
certain this fact. It seemed to him that 
gentlemen opposite had abandoned the 
main point at issue ; at least he was sure 
it was so considered by all the magistrates 
with whom he was in the habit of acting, 
who thought that the great question for 
the House to decide was, whether the 
Manchester meeting was legal or illegal, 
and especially which character the conduct 
of the magistrates bore. But as they had 
blinked these subjects, he was inclined 
very much to doubt the pretensions set 
up by the gentlemen on the other side to 
a superior knowledge of the public opi- 
nion, If they had possessed this, they 
would have come fairly forward, and not 
have yielded, as they had done, {the prin- 
cipal matters at issue. The hon. gentle- 
man then went into the assertions which 
had first appeared in the public newspa- 
pers, and were re~echoed by the Opposi- 
tion, and contended, that if these had 
been true, there would have been much 
greater inflammation than there really was. 
An hon. baronet the member for South- 
ampton, had detailed to the House the 
hair-breadth escape with his life of a re- 
verend divine, who had been prompted, 
by a very pardonable curiosity to see 
Hlunt, to attend that meeting; whilst 
another hon. baronet had descanted on 
the atrocity of the attempt made by the 
yeomanry to surround with a cordon of 
troops the hustings, on which that agita- 
tor with others stood. A third member had 
endeavoured to raise an argument upon the 
throwing out a bill of indictment against 
one of the military, as having been thrown 
out through a technical informality. The 
House had not betrayed any serious com- 
miseration for the case of the curious 
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friend of the hon. Baronet, nor suffered 
itself to be shocked at the atrocity of sur- 
rounding these inflamers of the public 
mind, and the assertion had been very 
satisfactorily contradicted and disproved 
by a noble lord, the son of a Whig lord 
lieutenant that this indictment had not 
been thrown out for informality, but for 
want of sufficient matter alleged. Hon. 
gentlemen could not but see that no pro- 
position was less likely to terminate in 
any beneficial result than that of render- 
ing that House, composed of so many mem- 
bers, and incapable of examining witnesses 
on oath, a court for the exercise of any 
thing resembling judicial inquiry. No 
place could be so well adapted for that 
species of inquiry, in his mind as courts of 
law, where the witnesses gave their testi- 
mony and the jury its verdict upon oath. 
He most sincerely felt that there was no 
circumstance which could tend so directly 
to keep up the agitation and alarm which 
now existed throughout the country, as a 
display of any hesitation on the part of 
the to adopt some well defined 
and salutary restrictive measures; as its 
natural result would be to convince the 
public that parliament was not as yet 
aware of the spirit which was abroad, or 
the dangerous designs of the disaffected. 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird rose at the same 
moment with several members, but the 
courtesy of the House gave the prece- 
dence to the hon. gentleman as a new 
member. He said he was anxious to raise 
his voice that night in behalf of the sufferin 
people of this country, while yet they ha 
a constitution; for after that night, he 
feared, they would be without the shelter 
of such a blessing. He was little ac- 
quainted with the forms of the House, 
but he thought, that when a communi- 
cation like that lately made from the 
throne came under their consideration, it 
ought to be discussed in the most formal 
manner, and with that temper and delibe- 
ration which would at once show the best 
regard for the Crown, and become the 
character of the representatives of the 
people. He felt that the ministers of the 
Crown were in a most responsible situa- 
tion—his alarm at the existing state of 
affairs was great, and increased it must 
be, if, by the event of this night, he was 
driven to the melancholy conclusion, that 
prejudice and passion got the better of 
the judgment of the House of Commons, 
and that they were prepared to take for 
granted the assertion of ministers as to 
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the state of the country, though that as- 
sertion was flatly contradicted by a variety 
of evidence. He felt the utmost pain at 
hearing a sweeping charge of sedition and 
impiety levelled against the great mass of 
the people of England. From the best 
authorities the House knew that the peo- 
ple were suffering under the weight of the 
severest distress; it was singular, then, 
to think that instead of seeking the means 
to remove this distress, they should at 
once plunge into the abyss of impiety, 
and endeavour to subvert the whole moral 
order of social life. He could never be- 
lieve the people capable of such fatal and 
useless misconduct, and he was the less 
inclined to believe it, now that he saw the 
proposition utterly untenable from the 
evidence in the papers laid before the 
House. On the part of the people of 
England, therefore, he protested against 
those fearful accusations. It was singular 
that if the people, as had been stated, 
were ready for plunder, and only wanted 
the opportunity of carrying their inten- 
tions into effect, the gentlemen of the 
country should leave their homes, around 
which, if the danger were real, they would 
assemble their friends and tenants, to save 
their families and property from ruin and 
devastation. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to enforce his opinion, that no 
such danger was apprehended, by alluding 
to the earl of Derby’s inability, according 
to his letter to lord Sidmouth, to arm 
a battalion of yeomanry from the gentry 
of the county, even though the letter 
was dated one month after the occurrence 
at Manchester. He had every reason for 
thinking that much exaggeration prevailed 
respecting the designs of the people, even 
where the highest irritation prevailed. 
Pikes had been spoken of, but on autho- 
rity that he thought questionable, because 
it was anonymous. He would presume 
to suggest to ministers the adoption of 
conciliatory rather than coercive mea- 
sures, and to appease rather than exas- 
perate the people by sowing mutual dis- 
trust among the different classes of so- 
ciety. ‘The people, he believed, held to- 
gether, and relied much on each other’s 
support at the present crisis—[Hear, 
hear! from the ministerial benches].— 
Gentlemen might cheer, but were the 
people less likely to confide in each other 
when they were placed out of the pale of 
the law? He much feared that ministers 
relied too much on spies, and had created 
a system which was calculated to delude 
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them. On a former occasion they had 
been told that a dreadful toast had been 
iven in a company of the disaffected. 
Dreadful indeed it was—** May the last 
of kings be strangled with the entrails of 
the last of priests’—and yet it ultimately 
appeared that this toast was given by 
Castles the spy, and received with disgust 
by the company upon whom it was ob- 
truded. This was the spy who was 
decked out in good clothes, and produced 
in a court of justice in the hope of his 
imposing upon a jury. The hon. member 
then commented upon lord Castlereagh’s 
speech in support of the intended mea- 
sures—a speech which was well described 
as touching less upon the privileges that 
the new bills meant to take away, than 
upon those which they left. The noble 
lord had rather unfairly attacked the fe- 
male reformers when a described their 
political interference as unprecedented in 
the history of this country. Did not the 
noble lord know that during the elections 
for Westminster the ladies were always 
prominent—and that even in the last elec- 
tion a ladies committee had actually been 
formed in favour of a particular candi- 
date? Petitions had frequently been 
presented to that House from ladies, and 
duly answered by parliament. Lord Cla- 
rendon described the circumstance of a 
petition being presented to the House of 
Commons by five thousand of the wives 
of the citizens of London, Southwark, 
and the adjoining suburbs, and couched 
in very remarkable words. The peti- 
tioners addressed the House in behalf of 
their husbands, who were taken from 
them and imprisoned, and their estates 
seized in the most arbitrary manner. They 
prayed to be eased of their grievances, 
and protested in their frail condition. 
These females, in emphatic words, ex- 
claimed, ‘* See our husbands imprisoned 
from us, our children dashed against 
the stones, and our infants blood flowing 
in the streets.” . This petition was an- 
swered by Mr. Pym—the females pressed 
up the stairs of the House, and as they 
were importunate, the trained bands were 
at length called out and ordered to fire 
upon them, which they did, and the women, 
in the words of the historian, nothing 
daunted, cried out, ‘ Peace, peace !”’ 
He hoped, by showing this precedent, 
and alluding to others, he had divested 
the noble lord’s speech of any import- 
ance which attached to it from his obser- 
vations respecting the novelty of the acts 
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of the female reformers. He was ready 
to admit, that the state of the countr 
was in many parts alarming, but the evil 
he feared would be aggravated by coer- 
cive measures: a relaxation from taxation 
would alone allay the irritation which un- 
fortunately prevailed among the labouring 
classes. On the subject of parliamentary 
reform many opinions might prevail, 
without the holders of them being liable 
to any imputation of criminality. The 
duke of Richmond’s plan of reform had 
received the sanction of Mr. Sheridan, 
and though Mr. Fox did not go the same 
length of supporting it, he yet admitted 
it to be the ground-work of a better sys- 
tem than the then existing one. There 
was certainly a prevailing error, that only 
one mode of reform ought to be adopted; 
though he might dissent from such an 
opinion, he yet saw nothing criminal in 
those who held it, nor any reason why 
they should be held out as seditious and 
disaffected to the country; and he also 
thought that although the people put 
their claims forth in a certain shape, it 
was by no means a corollary that they 
would be satisfied with less than they 
asked. If they saw a disposition to con- 
cede, there was no doubt they would not 
be inflexible in their demands. The hon. 
member quoted, in support of this opinion, 
a resolution passed at one of the late po- 
pular meetings, which expressly called 
called upon the higher orders to join the 
lower, and avowed that an alienation of 
the rich from the poor would be the ruin 
of both. The hon. inember concluded by 
earnestly conjuring the House to adopt a 
system of conciliation as the mode best 
calculated to allay the existing ferment 
among the people, and most consonant 
to the feelings of humanity and justice. 
Lord Lascelles rose to state a circum- 
stance which had been communicated to 
him by general Byng, to show the first 
intention of the magistrates at Manches- 
ter respecting the intended meeting of 
the 9th of August. The general had 
called upon the Magistrates when that 
meeting was announced, to inquire if 
they wanted his assistance or that of the 
military for the occasion: The magis- 
trates answered, that they did not appre- 
hend any danger, and would not require 
the proffered aid. The general apprised 
them, that he would remain in his own 
house, and not quit the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, until after the meeting of the 
16th; in order that the magistrates 
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should, if necessary, have an opportu- 
nity of sending for him. Now no mes- 
sage came to the general, and the fair con- 
clusion was, that the magistrates had no 
intention of dispersing the meeting until 
the morning of the day when they saw 
the entrance of the concourse of people 
into Manchester, and their numbers and 
nature. So much for the general inten- 
tions of the magistrates prior to the meet- 
ing. The present question was, however, 
whether the House could enter into the 
consideration of ulterior measures with- 
out aselect committee. Of the Manches- 
ter transactions, and the acts that occurred 
on the 16th of August; he knew nothing. 
Hear, hear! fromthe Oppositionbenches. } 
When he said this, he begged not to be 
understood as condemning them, he meant 
to pronounce no opinion whatever. He 
was ready to believe, that the origin of the 
disorganization in the country was in the 
distresses of the people.—When parlia- 
ment last broke up, the manufacturing 
part of the community were in a state of 
unexampled distress. Advantage was 
taken of their situation by designing men, 
and the idle people attracted by the force 
of novelty from one meeting to another, 
were unfortunately led, step by step, to 
the habit of listening to the doctrines of 
itinerant orators, who gave them neither 
rest nor repose.— What he most lamented 
was, that among those deluded characters 
there were many honest well-meaning 
men, who were artfully drawn into the 
schemes of others, and seduced into the 
sacrifice of their characters and their 
safety. Such men were, he knew, not 
ripe for rebellion ; though he knew there 
were others of a different description, and 
who formed an immense class in the scale, 
who were ripe for insurrection. A sort of 
infatuation appeared to prevail, and there 
was no chance of ever getting rid of the 
difficulty so long as itinerant orators were 
suffered to perambulate distant parts of 
the country, and excite that idle cu- 
riosity which every one acquainted with 
the manufacturing districts must know 
prevailed to an extraordinary degree. If 
this system was suffered to continue, the 
manufactures of the country would be 
rooted out—and the wretched population 
who now complained would consequently 
become the first victims. He was willing 
to admit that even if the proposed 
laws were enacted, still a number of heavy 
privations must remain to be endured by 
the people. Though their trade must re- 
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vive, and though they must always have | 
an ample portion in the mercantile traffic 
of Europe, still he feared that a number 
would remain unemployed, or at best but 
inadequately paid for their labour. It there- 
fore required all the calmness and energy 
of the country to enable the people to 
work up against their difficulties, and to 
meet them in the manner which was best 
calculated to retrieve their situation. He 
denied that ministers had grounded their 
proposed measures on the general disaf- 
fection of the people ; on the contrary, 
they had declared them necessary for the 
protection of the sound and loyal part of 
the community. A distemper had cer- 
tainly grown in the state, which must 
be eradicated or else it would infect the 
whole of the community. It was agreed 
on all sides that something must be done to 
prevent the growth of disaffection and 
impiety. When this admission was ge- 
nerally made, he lamented that the gen- 
tlemen opposite should confine their views 
to one side alone of the question. With 
regard to what had been said by the 
hon. gentleman who last addressed them, 
he could not agree with him, that they 
were called upon to legislate merely 
against impiety and sedition. They 
were called upon to protect the sound, 
the honest, and the laborious,—and not 
to allow a distemper to spread which 
would destroy them all.—Were they to 
sit still while mischief did its work ?— 
No. Something ought to be done. He 
did not pretend to define what that 
should be, and it was a fair proceeding 
to discuss the measures proposed and 
examine if they were calculated to effect 
what was desired. But he could not 
help lamenting the tone adopted by the 
gentlemen on the other side—a tone en- 
tirely coinciding with one view of the 
subject, presuming on the Manchester 
business, according to strong prejudices 
which they seemed early to have imbibed, 
and inflaming their minds by looking only 
at the bearings of the question as it 
favoured their inclination. It was thus 
that the measures offered to the House 
came to be characterized as harsh and op- 
pressive ; as if none but those whom 
these measures affected deserved their 
care—as if the peaceable and industrious 
were nothing, and the licentious and dis- 
contented every thing.—Alluding to the 
comment that had been made on lord 
Derby’s letter, and the non-filling up of 
the regiment within a month after, his 
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lordship observed, that this had also hap- 

pened in other places, but it was not be- 

cause great alarm was not felt, but from 

other causes. What he most lamented in 

the present dangerous times (dangerous 

they were if tampered with) was any dis~ 

position to see one side of the case only, 

as, if such a course was persevered in, he 

greatly feared the consequences would be 

such as were not intended by those pursu- 

ing that course. One of the principal 

means employed for the introduction of 
dangerous principles into the minds of 
the rising generation was, the establish~ 
ment of schools, in which children were 
instructed in impiety, and brought up 
with a total disregard of religion. An-~- 
other feature in the progress of corrup- 
tion and disaffection in the country, was 
seen in the Union Societies, which were 
in plentiful existence in every populous 
town in the kingdom. He himself had 
heard it lamented by some of the lead- 
ing members of these societies, that the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood would 

not join their body and enter into their 
views. And what was the object of these 
societies? They laid claim, as a right, 
to nothing less than universal suffrage, an- 
nual parliaments, and election by ballot ! 
Toreprove such ignorance would be no 
simple matter. It was to the poisonous 
sources from whence they derived these 
notions, that the remedy must be directed. 
It would be almost incredible to those 
who had not been witnesses of the fact, 
the pains that were taken, and the means 
that were put in practice, to circulate ir- 
religious tracts and other publications, 
which were of a nature equally deserving 
of being proscribed. There was a regu- 
lar system of carrying them into the 
houses of persons who otherwise could 
never have read them. It thus happened, 
that the labourer, after returning from 
his daily work, would set about, and read 
from beginning to end, these tracts ; and 
this he would do day after day, till he ac- 
tually had them by heart, and to this was 
to be attributed that clear explanation 
on these subjects, which excited the sur- 
prise of many who had been in situations 
to be brought in contact with them. 
He thought a line might be drawn, and 
he hoped prudent men would draw a line, 
between the disaffected demagogues and 
the persons who listened to them through 
curiosity.— But he did not think it pru- 
dent, in the present state of the public 
mind, to use any concession. He thought, 
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if the unanimous opinion of the House 
was, that the people should be allayed by 
endeavouring to show them the delusion 
under which they laboured, it would 
have a great effect on their conduct.— 
Every one knew, that these men were de- 
luded, to the ruin of themselves and fami- 
lies. The proper course for the House to 
adopt was, to express an honest indigna- 
tion at the conduct of those persons who 
sat the people in commotion. He would 
conclude by saying, that any attempt to 
support the errors of the people would be 

reductive of ruin to themselves, and of 
injury to their families. 

Mr. Bennett, of Wiltshire, rose with 
considerable diffidence to offer his opinion 
to the House. He had never had the 
honour of addressing it before; but, al- 
though he had always considered that it 
contained a great majority of the wisdom 
and talent of the country, yet he con- 
ceived it to be his paramount duty not to 
be silent, if, by the exertion of his small 
voice, he thought he could advance any 
thing for the interests of his country. 
He had listened, with great attention, to 
the arguments which had been used in the 
course of the several nights debate on this 
occasion, and his conviction was, that a 
committee should be formed on the papers 
at present before the House, before it 
— such strong restrictive measures as 

ad been proposed to them. He begged 
of the House to consider that the mea- 
sures of restriction contemplated, applied 
to the whole country, whereas the sediti- 
ous turbulence which originally called for 
them was confined to only a few districts. 
He would give full credit to all that ap- 
ct from the papers on the table; but 

e conceived the House was asked to go 
a great length, when they were called 
upon to agree to coercive measures with- 
out any other information. If disorders 
existed in some parts of the kingdom, 
should the House be called upon to agree 
to measures which would extend to the 
entire kingdom? He would compare the 
House, if it so acted, to a physician, who 
applied a remedy without knowing the 
cause of the disorder. He believed the 
causes of the present discontents might 
be attributed to the opinion which the 
people entertained, that their wishes were 
despised, that their petitions for reform 
were not listened to. To these causes 
one part of the disaffection might be attri- 
buted. But the distress of the productive 
classes was a more powerful cause. Every 
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person knew that the people were all but 
starving, and that starving people were 
the readiest to receive the poison of these 
mountebank orators. He would say there 
was not acounty in England more attached 
to the constitution, and more opposed to 
the mountebank orators, than the county 
which he represented. Instead of passing 
coercive measures, the government ought 
to devise means of procuring food for the 
people. He felt convinced that some 
further inquiry was absolutely necessary, 
before such restrictions on the liberty 


of the country as had been proposed, , 


could be honestly sanctioned. 

Lord Milton said, that although there 
was nothing in the early part of his noble 
friend (lord Lascelles’) speech, in which 
he did not agree, yet he thought his noble 
friend had fallen into the error of which 
he had accused others, of viewing only 
one side of the subject, as he was pre- 
pared, not only to vote against the mo- 
tion, but to vote for all the bills which 
had been brought in. The vote which 
was now proposed to the House compre- 
hended the events at Manchester, events 
which, of all that he remembered, were 
the most unfortunate, and called the most 
loudly for parliamentary interference. 
Much obloquy had been cast on himself 
and his friends for their conduct with re- 
lation to these transactions. If they had 
not felt that the constitution was at stake, 
no earthly consideration would have in- 
duced them to interfere. It was not af- 
fection for the leaders of the Manchester 
meeting, or its objects—it was not even 
sympathy for the blood that was shed, but 
a conviction that by the conduct of the 
yeomanry, sanctioned as it was by his 
majesty’s ministers, rights the most im- 
portant had been called in question. It 
certainly did make a ditference whether 
the meeting was legal or illegal. If it 
was illegal it was to be dispersed accord- 
ing to law. He did not say, that if force 
had been used by the meeting, it might 
not have been met by force, but it re- 
mained to be proved that any violence 
originated from the people. He called to 
the recollection of the House the letter of 
Mr. Hay, written on the eve of the trans- 


action, which confirmed all the suspicions _ 


he had entertained. The ministers indeed 
had said, that this letter was not a fair 
and full account, but that they were en- 
abled to give it out with other information 
which explained the matter to their satis- 
faction, though they had taken care not te 
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communicate it to the House and the ; inquiry by such a committee lay grounds 
country. Mr. Hay says, that “while for a subsequent and solemn inquiry, if 
the cavalry was forming, the most marked | such should be deemed necessary ? If, on 
defiance of them was acted by the reform- | the other hand, the committee found that 
ing part of the mob.” From this two the conduct of the magistrates did not 
things appeared, first, that all the mob | demand an inquiry, they would state that 
was not of one description, and in the fact to the House; and such declaration 
next place, that the marked defiance was | from such a committee would have great 
all that the mob could be charged with— | weight with the country. That inquiry, 
which was something very separate from | he thought, was due to public feeling as 
what followed. It was in fact as manifest | well as to.public justice; the more so when 
from Mr. Hay’s letter as negative proof | he considered the nature of those mea- 
could be, that there was no attack on the | sures which were last night introduced by 
side of the people. They had been told the noble lord—measures which, in his 
indeed in that House, that the Riot act | mind, were sufficient to abolish the con- 
was read by Mr. Silvester, who was stitution. He agreed with an hon. gen- 
trampled under foot, and by Mr. Ethel- | tlemen who had that night addressed the 
ston, froma window; but why was not | House for the first time, that if those 
the proof laid before them? Why were | measures were made the permanent law 
they to accept as evidence of this the | of the land, it was impossible that public 
word of a minister? That the yeomanry | liberty should survive. Those measures, 
originated the violence seemed to him | it appeared, were intended not merely to 
evident, but there was no proof that they | put down what were called dangerous 
did so by order of the magistrates. In | opinions in this country, but others—they 
following Nadin, the yeomanry pursued | were not intended for England alone, but 
the orders of the magistrates; but in their | for other countries—for Germany, for 
subsequent conduct there was no evidence | Italy, and for France. He confessed he 
that they acted under command. “ In | felt alarmed for the liberties of England, 
the mean time,” says Mr. Hay, “the when he saw an endeavour made to shape 
Riot act was read, and the mob wascom- | her constitution and her laws to the views 
pletely dispersed, but not without very of foreign governments—of crowned heads, 
serious and lamentable effects.” Let who ruled their subjects by other maxims 
them only look how important it was to than those of liberty—of Prussia, who 
Mr. Hay’s case for him to say (if he had promised a constitution to her people, and 
been able to say it), that the yeomanry then broke that promise in the hour of se- 
han been previously attacked; but nota curity, with the same facility with which 
word was there of this. Hehad conceived it was made in the hour of need—of Russia, 
that he should have found more friends to who governed with an absolute and unre- 
an inquiry into these transactions in the sisting sway—of Spain, for whose pur- 
House. At York he imagined that gen- poses an act was brought in last ses- 
tlemen of both parties pledged themselves sion, prohibiting the people of this coun- 
to demand an inquiry; and he could not , try from interfering in the contest be- 
help thinking that they must still feel , tween her and the people of her trans- 
awkward under their implied pledges. atlantic dominions—dominions which she 
They were now told of an inquiry in had forfeited by misrule and oppression. 
courts of law. But, when all the trials | He trusted that there was a spirit remain- 
now pending in the courts, Mr. Hunt’s, ing in England, and that she could not be 
Mr. Owen’s, and even the information governed by the maxims of foreign states. 
against an hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) This consideration, however, seemed to 
were decided, the conduct of the yeo-| escape the attention of ministers, and 
manry and magistrates would not have they brought forward measures which 
been subjected to any investigation, and , filled him with the most serious apprehen- 
we should still be told, that the magis- | sions for the liberties of his country. He 
trates were most anxious for inquiry. An | differed from his noble friend (lord Las- 
hon. gentleman, the member for Dover, | celles) with regard to the sources of our 
had said, that the magistrates were anxi- | danger, and was of opinion that it rather 
ous for inquiry, but nothing satisfactory, | menaced the people, than emanated from 
it was said, could proceed from an inquiry | them. Referring to the affair at Man- 
before a committee up stairs. He differed | chester, and considering the conduct of 
with those who said so. Would not an| the magistrates on that occasion, witl» 
(VOL, XLI.) (2 N) 
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regard to its previous and subsequent 
effect upon the transactions of that period, 
he need only allude to Leeds, a place 
where there had been already several 
meetings held, each less numerous than 
the preceding. ‘Then came the Man- 
chester meeting of the 16th of August, 
which was followed by a variety of others 
in different parts of England, all of them 
then increasing in number tenfold. It 
was not by riding through a body of men, 
or mowing them down by soldiery, while 
they were assembled at a meeting of this 
character, that the people of England 
were to be subdued, but by means and 
measures of a more lenient and concilia- 
tory character. His lordship proceeded 
to urge the necessity of a mild and tem- 
perate consideration of the condition and 
objects of the people, remarking, that the 
character of the House had been misre- 
presented to them, and that it should be 
their endeavour, therefore, to ensure the 
—_— affections. He trusted that the 
ouse would listen to their petitions with 
attention; that it would patiently listen 
to their grievances; and even when they 
should prove unreasonable, that it would 
not notice the moody manner in which 
they might be presented; but that it 
would consider the privations and dis- 
tresses under which they had been con- 
ceived. He would venture to hope even, 
that when they entertained the most wild 
and visionary theories, the House would 
not insult them by telling them that the 
were so, but would rather bear with all 
the faults of those who had had so much 
less education than hon. gentlemen them- 
selves, and who by consequence had so 
little knowledge to guide and direct their 
conduct by. If hon members viewed the 
important subject of an inquiry (and 
none more important could occur) as it 
regarded the magistrates alone, they neg- 
lected the more important question of the 
rights of the subject. Would they, when 
they saw the blood which had been spilt 
upon this disastrous occasion, the lives 
which had been sacrificed, the misfortunes 
which had occurred, overlook the more 
important fact, in their régard for a 
matter of less moment? Yet, when a par- 
liamentary inquiry was asked for into the 
causes of these melancholy events, they 
said, «*‘ No; for we must support the cha- 
racter of the magistrates of Manchester.” 
It was surely a most curious course to 
pursue, for the attainment of such an ob- 
ject, to refuse the inquiry demanded. 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he had no 
doubt but that the part taken by his 
noble friend and his noble father, was 
dictated by the purest motives of public 
duty, and the warmest and most ho- 
nourable anxiety for the good of their 
country, but he was prepared to show 
that they were mistaken. He would 
state to the House exactly what had 
taken place between him and his noble 
friend respecting the meeting at York, 
and he would show distinctly that no 
pledge was given by him or by his noble 
friend (lord Lascelles) which could bind 
them to vote for a parliamentary inquiry. 
Here the hon. gentleman went into a 
detailed account of what had taken place 
between himself and lord Milton before 
the meeting at York, and of the pro- 
ceedings at that a He said that 
the object of himself and his friends was, to 
exclude persons from that meeting who 
went about deluding the people, and to 
assemble the rank and wealth of the county ; 
for that purpose he was willing to agree 
to join in an address for the calling of 
parliament, provided his noble friend 
opposite would concede to him another 
point, reserving to himself the right of 
expressing the opinion which he enter- 
tained that if an inquiry should be in- 
stituted, it ought to be instituted in a 
court of law, before a jury of twelve 
men. He had said to his noble friend, 
that he was willing to give up his opinion 
on one point, if his noble friend would 
give up his on another. That having 
been refused, by what right was he 
called on to stand to any concession he 
might, for the sake of the country have 
been willing to have made. The hon. 
member proceeded to describe the state 
of the meeting, the conduct of indivi- 
duals who attended it, the approach of 
mobs with drums and flags, upon one of 
which the words “ Hunt for ever” stared 
him and his noble friend in the face. If 
he had given any specific pledge, he was 
willing to stand by it—nothing would in- 
duce him to violate it; but no pledge of 
the kind was given by him. With regard 
to the bills introduced by the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), the state of the country at 
present required some laws of their de- 
scription. He did not say that —< 
modes should be abandoned, but he felt 
at the same time that it was necessary to 
oppose the spirit which was abroad, and 
which spirit was opposed to the peace and 
the prosperity of the community. 
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Mr. Denman felt himself called on to 
explain the opinion he had lately express- 
ed on a particular occasion. As an 
humble individual, he had no pretensions 
to high influence as a political authority 
in that House; but he felt that he was a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
thought he claimed some pretensions to 
legal authority, from the profession to 
which he had the honour to belong. A 
noble lord, he understood, on a very re- 
cent occasion, and, in his absence,had done 
him the honour to say, that he, as a 
lawyer, would not state in his place in 
that House the opinion which, as a lawyer, 
he had expressed in another place. But 
he could assure that noble lord, that he 
would not state an opinion here or else- 
where that he did not entertain. A right 
hon. and learned gentleman, who spoke 
last night, powerfully as to his eloquence, 
but whom he did not consider as a good 
law authority, had asserted, that by the law 
of the land, the magistrates were warrant- 
ed in putting down, as they did, the meet- 
ing at Manchester, as being a riotous one 
even from its numbers. A good law au- 
thority, in this case, must be founded upon 
an intimate knowledge of the statutes 
and of the common law of the land; 
and from all the knowledge he could 
derive through a laborious intimacy 
with those laws, in the course of his 
professional experience, he must say that 
the principle laid down by that right 
hon. and learned gentleman was most 
dangerous. He had been charged with 
holding opinions in his professional capa- 
city to which he did not agree; and he 
expected to be asked if such were his opi- 
nions. But it was not fair to consider 
persons who did not express their opi- 
nions as assenting to those of an oppo- 
site nature. Many opinions had been ex- 
pressed last night in favour of the pro- 
ceedings which took place at Manchester, 
which opinions he sincerely deplored, and 
he must say, that upon that subject he 
entertained an opinion perfectly different. 


It had been ye that he had stated | 


the meeting at Manchester on the 16th of 
August to be an illegal meeting; but he 
now begged leave to say, he had expressed 
no such opinion. The point in question 
was, whether the meeting was or was not 
lawfully dispersed? From all that he had 
learned on the subject his opinion was, 
that the persons met there were not law- 
fully dispersed. He thought the meet- 
ing was legally assembled, that it did not 
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appear they had done any thing to warrant 
the imputation of riot, previously to the 
attack made on them by the yeomanry, 
and he thought the manner in which they 
were dispersed was a fatal blow to the con- 
stitution of this country, from which he fear- 
ed it would never recover; more especi- 
ally when followed by the repeated blows 
which the bills now in their progress 
would inflict. The meeting, he would say, 
was legally assembled, but the manner of 
its dispersion was wholly unlawful. The 
people of the town were legally convened 
to discuss the grievances under which 
they considered themselves suffering, and 
to petition for redress, and therefore they 
did no more in this instance than they 
were entitled to do as Englishmen by the 
laws and constitution of their country. 
But the people came from a distance there 
in great numbers, marshalled in columns 
and military array, and such was the state- 
ment in the dispatches of Mr. Hay. How 
far those persons who came from a dis- 
tance used any riotous conduct he knew 
not; if, however, they had done so, this 
was only in degree, and was not to be 
charged upon the inhabitants of the town 
quietly met. But if such persons made 
use of any threatening language to persons 
as they came along the road, this was but 
the act of a few, and could not justly be 
charged upon a whole multitude. But if 
such persons made use of any threats of 
injury to the residents in the town, he 
thought their conduct was riotous, and 
that they would incur all the liabilities to 
which by law they were exposed. But if 
the magistrates had on the morning of that 
day used theie authority, and the means 
in their power to prevent those persons 
from passing through the town, they 
would have done a most acceptable service 
to their town, But if the magistrates suf- 
fered those persons to advance into the 
town, he could not see why the people of 
Manchester were to be prevented from 
meeting, or how the march of those offen- 
ders through the town should prevent the 
townsmen from assembling peaceably to 
discuss their own grievances and petition 
for redress, Why, then, if those strangers 
only were guilty of riotous conduct, and 
the townsmen were conducting themselves 
peaceably, he would contend that they 
were guilty of no offence, and that there 
must be a considerable difference between 
the cases of both. When Hunt came on 
the hustings with his flags and banners, 
the magistrates, from what they had heard, 
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issued their warrant to take him up, and 
prevent him from inflaming the popular 
mind by his speeches. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the conduct of itinerant 
orators of this description, who went about 
from place to place to stir up, by their 
inflammatory harangues, the bad passions 
of the common people, deserved the con- 
tempt and detestation of every good man; 
but when he was told that nothing but 
coercive measures, such as those now pro- 
posed, could reclaim the people toa sense 
of their duty, he trembled for the result. 
He was convinced, that however erroneous 
the temporary irritation of the popular 
mind might be at this present crisis, arising 
from a variety of causes, there was still in 
the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try, an ardent feeling of loyalty to the 
throne, and attachment to the laws and 
constitution, which left no just fears for 
danger to either; and that the best and 
readiest mode of putting down theturbulent 
spirit which had for some time prevailed, 
was to put down those itinerant seditious 
demagogues who went about to disturb 
the country. This he said merely en 
passant. But with respect to the multi- 
tude assembled at Manchester on the 16th 
of August, he would say their motives 
and dispositions were as numerous and dif- 
ferent as their persons: and while some 
might come to this meeting with disposi- 
tions to high treason, there must be many 
others whose views were perfectly inno- 
cent. But when it was said that their 
object was revolution and plunder, he 
thought it was a most harsh imputation 
against so numerous an assemblage of the 
people of England, whose conduct showed 
not the least disposition to riot or disorder. 
It was a cruel case thus to traduce the cha- 
-racter of the common people of this coun- 
try, who deserved the highest praise for 
the respect they had shown to the pro- 
perty of their neighbours under all the 
cutting privations they had endured for 

ears past from the pressure of the times. 

e did not mean to deny that revolu- 
tionary intentions were entertained by 
many mal-content persons in the country. 
Nor did he mean to deny that many of 
the numerous meetings which had been 
assembled in various parts of the country 
of late, might be intended by such men as 
a display of their strength in numbers. 
But vast numbers of persons wholly free 
from such views, must have mixed in those 
meetings, and it would be hard indeed to 
involve the innocent with: the guilty. He 
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did not suppose that magistrates could be 
expected to enter into minute investiga- 
tions upon such occasions, or that they 
could analyse the many-headed monster, 
called a mob. He would say, that if the 
peace was violated at such a meeting, the 
magistrates had no alternative but to put 
it down by the best means in their power, 
without any responsibility for the conse- 
quence of the necessity in which they were 
placed. But he would entreat of the ma- 
gistrates to pause before the sword was 
drawn, and not mow down without dis. 
tinction the innocent with the guilty. The 
House had heard of banners exhibited, 
and of expressions used by private indivi- 
duals, which were, no doubt, of a ques- 
tionable character; but then there was no 
evidence to implicate the whole meeting 
in any censure which might attach to 
those banners or expressions. This, then, 
formed a legitimate ground for the propo- 
sition of inquiry. At present it appeared 
to him, that the conduct of the magistrates 
of Manchester was uncalled for by ne- 
cessity, and contrary to law; and let 
those who in thinking otherwise opposed, 
he had no hesitation in saying, the general. 
impression of the country, accede to in- 


quiry, in order to ascertain the real merits: 


of the case. According to his judgment, 
Hunt, if there were ground for his arrest, 
should have been arrested either before 
he entered into the meeting, or after the 
meeting had dispersed. The period fixed 
upon for the arrest of Hunt was in every 
respect exceptionable, especially consider- 
ing the manner in which the meeting was 
proceeding—that in fact, it was quite 
peaceable, and that Hunt was exhorting 
it so to continue. But his hon. and: 
learned friend (the solicitor general), had 
maintained that it was a riotous meeting ; 
that, indeed, the assemblage of numbers 
without any riotous act was unlawful. 

The Solicitor General disavowed that 
position. 

Mr. Denman resumed, and said that he 
of course misunderstood his hon. and 
learned friend, but such as he had stated 
was certainly his conception of his hon. 
and learned friend’s doctrine. In order, 
however, to demonstrate the fallacy of 
such doctrine, and to show the real cha- 
racter of a riotous meeting, he referred to 
the authority of lord Coke, to the case of 
Howard and Gell in Hobart’s report, and 
to the opinion of Justice Holt. But if 
his hon. and learned friend thought the 
Manchester meeting illegal upon the 
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grounds which he had stated, why did he 
not advise lord Sidmouth to act upon 
his opinion. The resolutions adopted at 
the Smithfield meeting were notoriously 
of the most inflammatory and illegal cha- 
racter, and why were not proceedings at 
once taken against Hunt, who presided at 
that meeting? Here the hon. and learned 
gentleman quoted the case of Demaree 
and Purchase from Foster’s report, to shew 
the grounds upon which constructive de- 
linquency legally rested. The people 
composing the meeting at Manchester 
ought, he maintained, to have been ap- 
prised that the warrant against Hunt was 
about to be executed; for neither the 
yeoman, nor any other agents of power, 
could be warranted in the exercise of vio- 
lence, for the execution of a process among 
people, who were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of that process. The people as- 
sembled at Manchester were ignorant of 
the nature of the warrant against Hunt, 
and yet many of them were cut down or 
maimed, for impeding, or being supposed 
to impede, its execution. Such conduct 
could not, he contended, be regarded as 
consistent with the law of England, or 
with the law of any civilised nation upon 
earth, and therefore the circumstances 
connected with it imperiously call for in- 
quiry. This inquiry was, indeed, the more 
necessary, in consequence of the measures 
proposed by the noble lord, to none of 
which, as an Englishman, anxious for the 
maintenance of his country’s rights, could 
he possibly persuade himself to give his 
assent.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
sat down amidst loud and general cheering. 

Mr. Mansfield commented with much 
force on the demand now made for a com- 
mittee of inquiry by those who uniformly 
described the reports of committees of 
that House as merely containing the sen- 
timents of the minister, every syllable of 
which he was, when such an argument 
suited their purpose, supposed to supply. 
He described the fatal consequences re- 
sulting. from the formation of seditious 
clubs throughout the country, and said that 
in order to arrest these evils in their 
course, he was disposed to support the 
present measures. 

Mr. W. Courtenay thought the House 
would best discharge its duty by resisting 
the motion for inquiry. He was not ig- 
norant of the responsibility that attached 
to the House, yet he could not overlook 
the thousands and tens of thousands who 
were looking up to that House for protec- 
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tion. It had been argued, that lawyers 
were not proper judges of the present 
question. He differed from that opinion 
entirely. He would appeal to reason and 
common sense, and if these were exercised, 
he did not believe any one could contend 
that the meeting at Manchester, consti- 
tuted as it was, was not inconsistent with 
every form of government in the civilised 
world. In his opinion the meeting was 
altogether illegal; and if so, it was the 
bounden duty of the magistrates to dis- 
perse it as an unlawful assembly. If 
the civil power could have effected it, 
it should alone have been employed; if 
not, it was their duty to call in the mili- 
tary. By what was the character of the 
meeting to be ascertained, but by the con- 
duct of the persons who attended it? What 
had been their course? Why, not con- 
tented with proceeding in a straight course 
to the place where the meeting was held, 
Hunt, with the flags and emblems of mili- 
tary array, paraded through the principal 
streets of the town. Before the House 
was called upon to institute an inquiry, a 
prima facie case should be made out that 
some infraction had been made on the 
constitution. Was it possible for any man 
who had witnessed the proceedings of the 
last six months, to doubt that parliamen- 
tary enactments were necessary? In his 
opinion, it was the duty of that House to 
afford that protection to the community 
which they so anxiously sought. They 
asked not for a protracted inquiry, but for 
some legislative measures to repress the 
torrent of sedition and blasphemy that 
had so long been spreading throughout the 
country. 

Mr. W. Lamb, on reviewing all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, found it absolutely 
impossible to doubt that inquiry into what 
had taken place at Manchester ought to be 
inemediotely instituted. This wasnecessary 
for the character of the magistrates them- 
selves. To the argument which seemed 
to be principally relied on, that a parlia- 
mentary inquiry would prejudice proceed- 
ings about to take place in a court of jus: 
tice, he would reply, that in a case of na- 
tional importance, this was an inconve- 
nience that must be submitted to. Inthe 
next place, he would remark, that he 
knew of no pending prosecution that would 
bring the whole case before any of the or- 

dinary tribunals; and for himself he would 
say, that in his opinion, nowhere could so 
impartial an investigation of the circum- 
stance take place, as in a committee ‘of 
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that House. If it were admitted that the 
magistrates had acted legally, still an im- 
portant political question must arise on 
the discretion which they had exercised, 
and this made a parliamentary inquiry de- 
sirable. He was apprehensive that coer- 
cive measures, in the present state of the 
country, would prove injurious, and was 
afraid that more meetings like that at 
Manchester might be expected, if some- 
thing was not done to conciliate and 
tranquillize the public mind. A mea- 
sure he understood, was to be brought 
forward by an hon. friend of his, the ob- 
ject of which was, to effect a reform 
in parliament. He should be ready to 
support it if he thought its provisions were 
good. He had hitherto objected to the 
plans of the advocates for a parliamentary 
reform, because he thought them not cal- 
culated to effectuate their object, and 
tending to degrade rather than to improve 
the representation of the people. He 
should certainly vote for the motion. 

Mr. Lawson rose amidst loud calls for 
the * Question!” The distinction at- 
tempted to be drawn by the last speaker 
between a judicial and a parliamentary 
inquiry, appeared to him to supply no good 
reason why the latter course should be 
adopted. The annals of inconsistency, 
teeming as they did with the exploits of 
the “orgs opposite, offered nothing 
equal to their unaccountable conduct in 
calling for a committee on this occasion, 
after lifting their voices so frequently 
against the reports of the committees of 
that House, which they had heretofore af- 
fected to regard as the reports of minis- 
ters. Suppose the circumstance of the 
case reversed—suppose that instead ef 
wishing the proceedings to be brought be- 
fore a court of justice, they were to de- 
mand that they should be referred to a 
committee of that House! What in that 
case would be the language of their oppo- 
nents? The cry would be, that they 
wished to withdraw them from an impar- 
tial tribunal, that they might be inquired 
into, where the acts of ministers were 
sure to be judged right—that they there- 
fore took the case from a court al ieiaien, 
to bring it before a partial committee of a 
corrupt House of Commons. It was now 
proposed that such a course should be 
taken, and that too, to satisfy those very 

ersons who had no confidence in the 
ouse of Commons as at present consti- 
tuted. He censured the language held 
respecting the yeomanry. The members 
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of those corps he could only view as spe- 

cial constables in red coats; and was it 

for those to complain that such a force had 

been employed, who had been declaiming 

all their fives against paid mercenaries and 

a standing army? It had been asked, if 
it were possible that justice could be ob- 
tained from the funds raised by the penny 
subscriptions of the radicals. He did not 
wish to wait till a sufficient sum could be 
advanced to meet the expense of the pro- 
ceedings, from their verdigrise exche- 
quer. He, for one, would be content to 
vote any sum out of the public purse that 
might be necessary to bring the question 
before a legal tribunal. He proceeded to 
show the difficulties that would arise if it 
were resolved to institute a parliamentary 
inquiry on this subject. Adverting to 
what had been said of the sharpening of 
the swords of the yeomanry, he observed 
this was no proof of ‘malice prepense.” 
As well might it be contended that the 
fact of one of the yeomanry having made 

a hearty breakfast was a proof of “ malice 
prepense ;” for he believed it was not 

more the practice of yeomanry to make a 
hearty breakfast once a day than it was 

for the yeomanry corps to have their 

swords sharpened once a year. On this 

subject the most palpable mis-statements 

hae appeared in some of the newspapers. 
They had seen astory of a boy who was said 

to havetravelledtwo hundred miles to show 

Mr. Orator Hunt his wounds—that was, to 

tellalie. Then there wasan account of a per- 

son who had hadhisear cut off, but who was 

so very peaceably disposed that he never 

attempted to retaliate, but coolly pocketed 

the affront and the ear together. One 

man was described to have been taken to 

the Infirmary covered with wounds, and, 

on hisway, like another Regulus, or rather 

like one of the ancient reformers, he had 

declared his sufferings served but to in- 

crease his attachment to the cause of re- 

form. He defended the magistrates, and 

the thanks which had been given to them 

inthe name of the Prince Regent. The 

meeting at Manchester he regarded as ille- 

gal. The inscriptions on the fags which 

they had carried threatened death and 

vengeance to some of their countrymen, 

and though he did not know exactly who 

were the victims intended to be sacrificed 

to the offended deity of radical reform, it 

was pretty clear that the fury of the mal- 

contents would be directed (where they | 
had the means of following their inclina- 

tions) against the anti-reformers. 


or 
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Mr. R. Martin said, the House had 
heard much from the noble lord oppo- 
site on the subject of conciliation. He 
wished for conciliation as much as any 
man, but he desired to know what was 
meant by the word as it was now used? 
He wished to know from the noble lord 
who had brought forward the present mo- 
tion, and those who supported him, what 
they would be disposed to give to concili- 
ate the radicals? Would they propose 
other taxes to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in lieu of those which now pressed 
heavy on the lower classes? Would they 
propose a new property tax? If they 
would do this, he, for one, would approve 
of their efforts of conciliation. 

Lord Castlereagh rose amidst loud 
cries for the question.” Nothing, he 
assured the House, could persuade him to 
address them on this occasion, but the 
wish to state the nature of, rather than to 
argue, the present question. The noble 
lord who brought forward the motion, in- 
tended by it that the papers relating to the 
state of the country should be referred to 
a committee, and this, if carried, he in- 
tended to follow up with another—that 
this committee should have the power of 
sending for and examining persons, papers 
and records. It had in this a double view; 
one was, to inquire into the whole of the 
proceedings at Manchester; and the 
other to take the general state of the 
country into consideration, and for this 
purpose calling before them persons from 
every county where they might imagine 
that any disturbance or discontent existed. 
The question resolved itself to this 
and he submitted to the House whether 
they would consent to it—that the whole 
of the remedial measures should be post- 
poned until this tedious double inquiry 
were gone into, for that was really the ob- 
ject in view. Would they submit, in the 
state of the country which had been al- 
luded to in the speech from the throne, 
and described in the papers before them, 
to postpone all the measures arising from 
that state to an indefinite period—till this 
committee should have terminated its 
lengthened labours? Was the House 
prepared to rescind the vote it had come 
to the other evening, which vote decided, 
in his opinion, that the Manchester pro- 


ceedings could not properly be inquired | . 
into by parliament ? Would they wait until | were so anxiously expectin 
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doubt, be offered to them? The radicals, 
however, knew their business much better 
than to wait until] the committee had de- 
cided upon them; and before that time, 
they would have taken care that this com- 
mittee should never report at all. They 
(the radicals) had taken a very different 
view of things; they looked to some such 
circumstance as this delay, though cer- 
tainly without any concert with gentlemen 
on the other side of the House; but was 
the House prepared to swallow down their 
view of things? Would they, after what 
had transpired respecting the - opinions 
and conduct of the radical reformers, con- 
sent to a delay of measures, upon which, 
in his conscience he believed, the tran- 
quillity and security of the country de- 
pended? Would the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite think this a fair way of 
treating the country? What would the 
radicals themselves say to it? Why, 
they would despise those who could legis- 
late in such a manner: for they did not 
disguise it from the public—they did not 
disguise it from each other, that they 
only waited for an opportunity of trying 
their strength. But what would the.loyal 
portion of the community (and it was 
consoling to know that they formed out 
of all proportion the majority of the popu- 
lation of this country] —what would 
they say to such a measure? They 
had looked to the House, they had ear- 
nestly demanded security and _protec- 
tion for their lives and property. Were 
they now to be told, when danger press- 
ed around them, that they must wait 
—for what? Must wait for an inquiry, 
first, into the proceedings at Manchester, 
and then for a general one into the state 
of the country at large. He would admit 
that there were in the country many men 
of untainted loyalty, who were slow in 
admitting the existence of danger to 
themselves and to the state, to the extent, 
which he thought he might say it was ge- 
nerally believed ; but what was the House 
called upon to do in this case? Why, as 
good subjects, and faithful guardians of 
the public security, they were to act for 
such men ; they were to take such steps as 
would prevent themselves, and those who 
were less apprehensive of the danger, from 
being involved in one common ruin. Yet 
in the face of those loyal subjects, who 
protection 


this committee reported the testimony of | and security at the hands of the legisla- 
the Pearsons, the Bamfords, and all the | ture, what was parliament called upon to 
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postpone those necessary measures of 
safety until a period when, in all human 
probability, they could be of no avail. 
Honourable members talked of concilia- 
tion, and of the necessity of ministers unit- 
ing with them in effecting such measures 
as would produce that conciliation. He 
would assure the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and those honourable members 
by whom he was surrounded, that minis- 
ters would have no objection to co-operate 
with them in any measure which might 
attain the desired effect, if they thought 
they could hope for their support. 
{Cheers from both sides of the House. ] 
If they could rely upon their willing as- 
sistance, there would be no objection on 
the part of the ministers to join with 
them for the better security of their com- 
mon country. But, after what he had 
heard last night, after having witnessed 
the whole course adopted by the gentle- 
men opposite since the opening of the 
session, he professed that he saw little 
ground for hoping for any assistance to 
_his majesty’s government from that quar- 
ter. He had seen theminterpose to prevent 
by inquiry justice from reaching those 
who wished to destroy all social order, 
and all regular government. He had 
seen them joining in the cry of men 
against the government, who wished to 
destroy every thing valuable in our con- 
stitution. He would not impute this to 
the ambitious view of getting into power, 
for he believed that every gentleman on 
the other side would go along with him 
in thinking, that office at the present mo- 
ment was a heavy and serious responsibi- 
lity, he would not therefore impute any 
unworthy motives. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had, however given currency to 
the assertion, that at this moment the 
Whigs alone could save the country. 
{Mr. Tierney, across the table, I never 
said any such thing (Hear, hear, from the 
opposition).] Lord Castlereagh centi- 
nued.—The right hon. gentleman might 
not have said so in so many words, but he 
had said it in effect. ‘ There,” said he, 
* ministers have enjoyed power for such 
atime, and see what are the effects. 
These said the right hon. gentleman’ 
mentioning a long list of grievances, ‘ are 
the effects of their being in power.” 
What was that but saying, that if their 
opponents had enjoyed the confidence of 
their sovereign and of parliament, nosuch 
thing could have occurred. In his opi- 
nion the gentlemen opposite would have 
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acted a better and more useful part 
for their country, had they lent their sup- 
port to the government on the present oc- 
casion. Instead of this, they acted in 
concert with a set of men, who, he would 
readily admit, had nothing in common 
with them. They had contributed, un- 
willingly no doubt, to sanction opinions 
which they themselves condemned—they 
had kept in countenance the notion that 
government was a delusion—a notion in 
which he could not but think that they 
themselves were deluded. Notwith- 
standing, however, that they had cho- 
sen to adopt this line of proceeding, 
he felt confident that there was sufficient 
good sense, firmness, and spirit in the 
House and the country to save both— 
not, indeed, in spite of the Whigs, but 
without their assistance. This speech, 
which was delivered with more than the 
noble lord’s usual animation, was at its 
conclusion followed by loud and repeated 
cheers from his side of the House. 

Mr. Tierney rose. Never, he ob- 
served, in the whole course of his parlia- 
mentary life, was he so unexpectedly 
called upon to address the House: for up 
to the extraordinary rant which the noble 
lord had just concluded, he had not con- 
ceived that it would have been necessary 
for him to offer one word upon the ques- 
tion before them. But the House would 
perceive that he had been goaded into it by 
the noble lord, in a speech the sole object 
of which seemed to be, to rouse a strong 
party spirit, as if the debate could not be 
as well concluded without it. Indeed, 
next to the surprise which this unexpected 
call had excited, nothing astonished him 
more than the tone and manner in 
which it was delivered. He had never 
before heard the noble lord express him- 
self in a similar manner. The noble lord 
had on all former occasions so derseaned 
himself in debate as to entitle him to the 
respect of all who heard him; but, on 
this occasion, he had gone intoa complete 
rant, with no other view, as it appeared to 
him, than that of exciting a strong and 
acrimonious party spirit. The noble 
lord had talked about conciliation. Did 
this look like it? Was not this any thing 
but an attempt at conciliation? Was it 
not rather calculated to excite strong 
party feelings on both sides? In some 
of those insinuating terms, of which the 
noble lord was so perfect a master, he had 
declared that the Opposition were allied 
with the radicals. hey who had ever 
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stood in the front rank against those de- 
luded men, were now taunted by the 
noble lord with being associated with 
them ; and this was the return which they 
got from the noble lord, as well as from 
the radicals—that they were abused by 
each for being hostile to both. The noble 
Jord had said, that he (Mr. T.) had de- 
clared that the Whigs alone could save 
the country. He had made no such as- 
sertion; but a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning ),whom he regretted not tosee then 
in his place, having boasted that ministers 
had been in power for nearly fifty years, 
he had ventured to say, “ Yes, and see 
the effects. I,” continued Mr. Tierney, 
“did not want that the Whigs should be 
in power. I did not assert that they alone 
could save the country; but I did ask, 
what had been the effects of the lon 
continued power of their opponents. 
now ask the same thing—What are those 
effects? We have the annual expenditure 
raised from fifteen to sixty millions. We 
have a nation overburthened with debts 
and taxes, and a chancellor of the exche- 
quer obliged to break faith with the public 
creditor (for that was really the fact, 
whatever other term they might give it), 
in order to support a sinking revenue ; and 
these were some of the effects of the ad- 
ministration of the Tories, | We had acts 
of severity and coercion multiplied, acts 
to increase and prop up a falling revenue. 
We had paupers increasing with the in- 
crease of the poor-rates; trade and com- 
merce declining ; and the people naturally 
discontented; and these, too, were the 
effects of the excellent administration of 
the Tories.” | Yet the noble lord called 
upon them for confidence; he wished them 
to unite in support of such a government! 
Now, he (Mr. Tierney), said that such a 
government could not be supported: the 
House might make laws for them, and 
raise money, and put troops at their dis- 
posal; but they could never give them 
authority; they might exercise all the 
powers of which they were possessed, but, 
as an administration, they could never 
command the respect or esteem of the 
country [Cheers], He felt warm on 
this occasion: it was very natural—he 
could not feel otherwise ; for he never ex 
pected to find such a turbulent gentleman 
opposed to him as the noble lord had proved 
himself to be. He had not expected thata 
polished nobleman, as the noble lord was 
admitted to be, would have indulged in 
such a strain as that which he had now 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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uttered. Indeed, he had expected that 
the noble lord would have gone quietly to — 
bed, contenting himself with the majority 
which it was likely he would gain on the 
present occasion. But no; that would 
not satisfy him; and when he conceived 
that the House was about to adjourn 
quietly, he all at once found the noble 
lord, to his great astonishment, indulging 
in this most extraordinary rant. The 
noble lord had said, that one object of the 
motion was, to make particular inquiry 
into the conduct of the Manchester ma- 
gistrates. That was not the case; but 
if such an inquiry was brought on, it 
would be the result of the shifting, miser- 
able temporizing conduct which had been 
ursued on the other side. The noble 
ord might complain of the conduct of 
members on this side of the House, in 
touching upon that subject; but he him- 
self and his colleagues were to blame—the 
matter had been forced upon them (the 
Opposition) by the Tg which had 
been laid before the House. Those pa- 
pers, he maintained, were garbled, and 
insufficient for the object for which they 
were said to be produced. It was on this 
account that a more full inquiry was de- 
manded. The noble lord had said, that 
the House, in having agreed to the ad- 
dress, and rejected the amendment, stood 
pledged not to consider that case. This 
was entirely erroneous; there was no 
such pledge expressed or implied; and he 
heped that no honourable members would 
be led away by this kind of sophism, 
The papers which had been laid before 
the House had forced their attention not 
only to the proceedings at Manchester, 
but to the state of the country gener- 
ally. It should be recollected that 
those papers only referred to one part 
of the country, but that the measures 
to be founded on them were not local 
or temporary, but permanent and general, 
now, and for ever, all over the country. 
That was to say, it was intended to mulct 
the whole people of England for the mis- 
conduct of some persons in two counties. 
That misconduct was said to exist, and 
those seditious practices to be carried on, 
in Lancashire and Cheshire; but there 
was none in Yorkshire. A noble lord op- 
posite (lord Lascelles), whose manner of 
expressing himself in that House entitled 
him to the respect of every member, had 
not stated that any disturbances had oc- 
curred in Yorkshire, but that the people 
were in that state which exposed them to 
(20) 
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the pernicious influence of a few designing 
‘men, who endeavoured to mislead them. ' 
And had not the noble lord well accounted 
for those feelings of discontent, which 
would lay them more open to the designs 
of the seditious, by alluding to the exces- , 
sive distress which reigned among them ? 
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with that pursued by the magistrates of 
Manchester. In the former instance, 
every necessary precaution had been taken 
to prevent a breach of the peace: there 
had been no unnecessary parade of the 
military. Troops, it was true, were near 
at hand, but they had not been ostenta- 


What had the magistrates themselves said tiously paraded before the meeting. What 
upon this subject? ‘ When the people was done at Manchester ? When the vast 
are oppressed with hunger, we do not | multitude were assembled together, the 
wonder at their giving ear to any doctrines | military force was drawn up before them. 
which they are told will redress their | The mob, on seeing this, gave three 
grievances.” Would the noble lord point | cheers ; and what did the yeomanry do? 
out any violent criminal outrages which | They also gave three cheers, and drew 
had been committed to justify his proposed | their swords. Was that, he would ask, 
measures? He denied that any could be , like a fair and impartial administration of 
shown, except the fatal one at Man- justice? or did it evince men determined 
chester; and upon the nature of this he to keep the peace? Now, as to the ar- 
need not say that opinion was divided. | rest of Hunt in the eentre of the meeting, 
There had been no acts to disturb the was not that a case into which a court of 
public peace. It was true thatthe peuple |! law could not inquire, and which might 
had assembled together in large numbers, | very properly call for the censure of par- 
; orgs by flags and music, and in a liament, if upon inquiry, they found that 

ind of regular, or, as it was said, of the arrest was unnecessary at that time? 
military order ; but he was certain, if they He firmly believed, that if Hunt had not 


had been let alone, and not disturbed, 
they would have been found as peaceable 
as several similar meetings had been be- 


been arrested that day, no riot or disturb- 
ance would have taken place. The meet- 
ing did not look like one which had come 


fore and since. Indeed, the experience | prepared for riot ; they had brought their 
of every succeeding day showed that these | wives and children with them—a circum- 
meetings would die away if not opposed. | stance the least likely to have happened, 


cessity of such a force ? 


he people would find, that after as- 
sembling and hearing some three or four 
speeches which they did not understand, 
and being some four or five shillings out 
of pocket, these were practices which they 
could not follow. But, upon all these local 
transactions, what did the noble lord do? 
He brought in a general Jaw affecting the 
whole country, and that without giving 
the House any particular information. If 
he had confined himself to such a measure 
as the Watch and Ward act, it might not 
have been objectionable; but a general 
sweeping law, affecting the whole country, 
now and for ever, founded upon such 
grounds, was, he believed, a thing which 
never entered into the mind of any person 
but the noble lord himself. He had asked, 
besides al] these additional securities, for an 
additional force of 11,000 men : indeed, he 
had called them forth withoutasking. What 
did the papers on the table say of the ne- 
Why, from all 
he had read of them, and he had read 
them througly, it only appeared that two 
troops had been called for, one at Leeds, 
and the other at Wigan. The right hon. 
gentleman then alluded to the conduct of 
the mayor of Leeds, and contrasted it 


_if they had determined upon violence. 
_ What was there in the nature of this meet- 
_ing, which should have led to the suppo- 
sition that it had assembled for violent 
purposes? When they had seen others 
nearly as large assemble and disperse 
quietly, because they were not molested, 
why should it be inferred that this meeting 
had previously determined upon riot? 
What had been said of the meeting at 
Leeds? That a great portion of them 
consisted of the idle and the curious, 
and that scarcely a fourth or a fifth part 
could be said to be radical reformers. In- 
deed, he believed, that if the radical re- 
formers had been separated at all those 
meetings, from those who had been 
brought together from idleness and cu- 
riosity, their number would be found but 
very small; and he did not see that a man, 
conscientiously believing the justice of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
might not be a loyal subject, and have no 
disposition whatever to subvert the consti- 
tution. With the example of the duke of 
Richmond before him, he was not pre- 

ared to say that what brought one man 
Into the cabinet should take another to the 
gallows. Itinerant orators had been com- 
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plained of, as exciting the people to sedi- 
tious practices. There were, perhaps, 
five or six persons of this description; 
therewere Hunt, and Wooler, and Johnson, 
and Harrison, and one or two others 
whose names he did not recollect ; but he 
believed of all these, Hunt was the only 
one who had been heard of or known be- 
fore. How would the measures of the 
noble lord prevent the opinions of these 
men from gaining circulation? They 
might, it was true, be rohibited from 
going to spout at several places, but would 
not their opinions still get abroad among 
the people? It was well known that the 
speeches delivered in one place were not 
confined to that particular spot, but were 
disseminated very widely. How could 
this be prevented? Reports of them 
would be printed and read: like the rant 
of the noble lord, they would not be con- 
fined to the place where they were deli- 
vered ; and if that should be reported, it 
would no doubt set all the noble lord’s 
friends capering from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. One consequence 
of those small and restricted meetings 
would be, that the reporters, from the 
thinness of the attendance, would get 
front places, and, of course, be able to 
give all that occurred much more accu- 
rately to the public. He really did not 
conceive that the orations of these dema- 
gogues were listened to with such serious 
attention as was supposed. From the ac- 
count of the meeting at Birmingham it ap- 
peared that when Wooler and major Cart- 
wright were willing to deliver their ora- 
tions, the people were not disposed to 
listen to them.—There was one thing as- 
serted, to which he would particularly 
wish to call the attention of the House. It 
had been stated, that schools had been 
opened in particular districts, where sedi- 
tion and irreligion were inculcated upon 
the minds of children. Now, was not 
that in itself a matter of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant inquiry ? Could any thing 
be more serious, or more deserving the 
consideration of the House, thar the al- 
leged fact, that parents suffered their 
children to be instructed in such prin- 
ciples?) Why, then, not inquire into it? 
The House had before them a statement, 
garbled and broken as it was, said to be 
of facts. How did they know that? One 
good effect of the committee would be, 
that it would guarantee those facts, if 
they were such: for all the House knew, 
the greater part of this information might 
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have only existed in the imagination of 
the noble lord opposite. One thing was 
certain, that a great part of it rested upon 
the information of spies. From the letter 
of Mr. Lloyd, it appeared that a meeting 
was broken up, because the persons as- 
sembled said, that one of those who had 
addressed them was a government spy. 
This perhaps was the sixth itinerant 
orator; but then he was the orator of the 
noble lord. The noble lord had said, that 
they (the Opposition) had forced this 
question forward. This he denied. It 
was forced upon them; for if it was not 
meant that parliament should inquire, 
why were the letters of Mr. Hay and 
others laid before them? With respect 
to this letter of Mr. Hay, there was one 
question which he wished to put to the 
noble lord. Was the letter describing the 
dispersion of the meeting on the 16th of 
August that onwhich the thanks of the 
Prince Regent had been founded? If it 
was, and if there was no other informa- 
tion, he would say, that never were men 
moré branded with guilt than those mi- 
nisters who had advised those thanks. 
What was it, but as if they had said to 
their prince, after learning that a ‘large 
meeting was violently dispersed, many of 
them sabred, and some of them killed— 
“Now, Sir, is your time to show your 
contempt for human life, by thanking those 
who shed this blood?” But he did not 
think that any of his majesty’s ministers 
were capable of such conduct. What, 
then, was the inference? That they had 
received other information on the subject 
of the meeting, besides that which was 
contained in the papers on the table. For 
that information he now called. He 
wished that the House should be put in 
possession of whatever information mi- 
nisters had received in their subsequent 
petsonal communications with Mr. Hay. 
—The right hon. gentleman next ad- 
verted to the declaration in Yorkshire by 
those who did not agree to the requisition 
for the county meeting, and contended, 
that, according to the opinions there ex- 
pressed, it was clearly admitted an inquiry 
should take place. He then read the whole 
of the declaration, after which he con- 
tended, that it was the direct compact of- 
fered by the declarers, that they would 
join in an address to the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would assemble parliament 
for the purpose of instituting an inquiry 
into the transactions at Manchester, pro-~ 
vided the requisitionists agreed to a decla- 
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ration as to the state of the country. If 
that agreement had been assented to, he 
had no doubt whatever that the gentle- 
men who signed the declaration would 
have faithfully adhered to their contract, 
and voted for that inquiry which they now 
so strenuously opposed. But it was said 
by an hon. member (Mr. Stuart Wortley), 
that by an inquiry he meant an investiga- 
tion by the courts of law. That, how- 
ever, would not be prevented by a parlia- 
mentary examination; for if the Heme 
saw grounds for it, they might, as they 
had done in other instances, direct the 
attorney-general to prosecute. It would, 
perhaps, be said, that the attorney-general 
could prosecute still. He denied that he 
could; for it should be recollected, that 
his masters were some of the parties ac- 
cused ; and if they turned earl Fitzwilliam 
out of office for only expressing an opi- 
nion in favour of inguiry, what might the 
law officers of the crown expect ?—The 
right hon. gentleman next defended the 
conduct of the Yorkshire requisitionists 
against the charge of having joined with 
the radicals. There was nothing done 
there, no question agitated, but the one 
for which they had assembled, namely— 
to demand an inquiry inte a transaction in 
which it was admitted on all hands that 
British blood had been shed, and where no 
sufficient grounds had been made for the 
attack. Was it not, he asked, natural 
that such a demand should be made? 
When torrents of blood had flowed, when 
several had been maimed, and some killed, 
what could be more rational than that an 
inquiry should be instituted? But the 
fact was, that they who gave the thanks to 
the magistrates knew right well that they 
had not a case to make out. If they had 
any colourable one upon which they could 
rely, the House would never have heard 
of such a thing as this outcry against all 
investigation. The right hon. gentleman 
then contended, that if meetings were al- 
lowed to go on, there would be an inquiry, 
a parliamentary inquiry, sooner or later 
into the Manchester business. He main- 
tained that, from the papers now upon the 
table, they were bound to be able to aver, 
that a case had been made out which affect- 
ed not only the right of the three counties 
which were disturbed, but also the rights of 
the remainder of the fifty-two counties of 
England, Now, forty-seven of them, ac- 
cording to the noble lord himself, were 
untouched ; and yet all of them were to 
be put out of the pale of the law, because 
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disturbances had arisen in others from the 


pressure of distress. He would not give 
the clerk the trouble of reading, he would 
merely allude to the words of the Prince 
Regent’s speech at the commencement of 
the last session of parliament, in which 
the nation had been congratulated upon 
the commerce and revenue of the country 
being in the most flourishing condition. 
Now, the noble lord must have known that 
this assertion regarding the flourishing 
condition of the trade and revenue was 
any thing but true; and he (Mr. T.) had 
told him so atthe time, and had advised him 
to try the effects of conciliation. Thenoble 
lord had, however, now turned round upon 
him, and had asked him, what he would 
do in the spirit of conciliation. One thing 
he would not do—he would not vote for 
the addition of three millions of new taxes. 
He was not bound to say what he would 
do; it would be sufficient for him to say 
what he would not do. He would not, 
among other things, have imposed a tax 
upon wool. That tax had done more to 
alienate the people of Yorkshire from the 
government, than all the other measures 
which they had proposed ; for it was a tax 
that affected not only the lower orders, but 
also the master manufacturers, at a time, 
too, when there was a complete stagnation 
of their trade, and almost a total want of 
orders. What object, then, could be at- 
tained by such an impolitic measure, ex 
cept the exasperation and irritation of the 
people? Was the noble lord still anxious 
to know what he would do in the way of 
conciliation? He would at least show a 
wish to relieve the distresses of the people ; 
he would,—but he would not, even if he 
had any measures to propose for the pre- 
sent emergency, say what those measures 
were, because coming from him they would 
be certain not to meet with fair play 
among the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. One thing, however, he would 
advise them to do: if severe laws were to 
be passed, and if a resolution was to be 
adopted to restrict still farther the liberty 
of the country, it was their bounden duty 
to take into consideration the distress, and 
the causes of the distress, which now pre- 
vailed. The noble lord, indeed, had 
asked them, whether they would wait and 
postpone the passing of his measures, 
until they had inquired into the necessity 
of enacting them. With as great reason 
might the poor man turn round and say to 
the noble lord, « Will you postpone to re- 
lieve me, when I am starving, until you 
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have inquired into the means of removing 


my distress ?” 


The House then divided; when the 
numbers were, Ayes, 150; Noes, 323: 
Majority against the motien, 173. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Hamilton, lord A. 
Allen, J. H. Harvey, D. W. 
Anson, hon. G. Heathcote, sir G. 
Aubrey, sir John Hill, lord A. 
Barham, J. F. Honywood, W. P. 
Baring, Alex. Hornby, Ed. 
Barnett, James Howard, hon. W. 
Becher, W. W. Howorth, H. 
Benett, John Hughes, W. L. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Hume, J. 

Benyon, Benjamin Hurst, Robt. 
Bernal, Ralph Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Birch, Joseph Kennedy, T. F. 
Brougham, Henry Kinnaird, hon. D. 
Browne, Dom. Kingsborough, visct. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. Lamb, hon. W. 
Byng, G. Lamb, hon. G. 
Beaumont, J. W. Lambton, John G. 
Buxton, T. F. Langton, W. G. 
Burdett, sir F. Latouche, Robt. 
Calcraft, John Lemon, sir W. 
Calvert, C. Lloyd, sir E. 
Campbell, hon. J. Lloyd, J. M. 
Carter, John Longman, Geo. 
Cavendish, lord G. Lyttelton, W. H. 
Cavendish, Henry acleod, Rod. 
Clifford, capt. Macdonald, James 
Clifton, viscount Mackintosh, sir J. 
Colborne, N. R. Martin, John 
Coke, T. W. Maule, hon. W. 
Concannon, Lucius Maxwell, John 
Coussmaker, G. Merest, W. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Mills, George 
Calvert, N. Milton, visct. 
Crompton, S. Moore, Peter 
Davies, T. H. Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Denman, Thos, Maberly, John 
Denison, W. J. Maberly, W. L. 
Duncannon, visct. Mahon, hon. Step. 
Dundas, hon. L. Nugent, lord 
Dundas, hon. G. Newman, R. W. 
Dundas, Thos, O'Callaghan, J. 
Ebrington, visct. Ord, W. 

Ellice, E. Palmer, C.F, 
Euston, earl of Pares, Thos. 
Fazakerly, N. Parnell, sir H. 
Fellowes, hon. N. Parnell, Wm. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Peirse, Henry 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitagerald, lord F. 
Folkestone, visct. 
Farrand, Robt, 
Grant, J. P. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R. G. 
Griffiths, John W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Harcourt, John 


Pelham, hon, G. A. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Philips, Geo. jun. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Price, Robt. 
Pringle, J. 
Ricardo, David 
Ramsden, J.C. 
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Rancliffe, lord Tavistock, marquis of 
Robarts, W. T. Taylor, M. A 
Robarts, A. Thorp, alderman 


Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Waithman, alderman 
Walpole, hon. G. 


Rumbold, C. Webbe, Ed. 
Rickford, Wm. Wharton, John 
Scarlett, James Whitbread, W. H. 
Scudamore, R. P. Wilkins, Walter 
Sefton, earl of Wilson, sir Robert 
Smith, hon, R. Wood, alderman 
Smith W. Webster, sir G. 
Smyth, J. H. TELLERS. 
Spencer, lord R. Althorp, lord 
Stuart, lord J. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Stewart, W. PAIRED OFF. 
Stanley, lord Curwen, J.C. 
Talbot, R. W. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, December 1. 


Committrere or Suprty.} The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having moved 
the order of the day for going into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Brougham said, he felt that he 
could not conscientiously discharge his 
duty without opposing the motion. The 
present was a parliamentary and cdnsti- 
tutional occasion for the statement of 
grievances. As often as a supply was 
demanded by the crown, so often was any 
member of that House entitled to state 
the grievances of the people. In oppos- 
ing the present motion, therefore, he was 
only exercising that constitutional right 
with which, in any case of emergency, 
every member was invested. The great 
objection and grievance which he had to 
state, was the extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented haste with which ministers 
seemed resolved to hurry the new mea~ 
sures through parliament. If they were 
temporary or local in their character it 
would be a different matter; but it was 
because they would effect a great and a 
permanent change in the constitution ; it 
was, in short, for the reasons which he 
had mentioned yesterday, although they 
had had no effect on the noble lord, that 
he considered it highly indecorous to 
urge them with such unprecedented dis- 
patch. The House was now at a notice 
of eight and forty hours—about twelve of 
which had been passed in debate on another 
part of those measures—it was at a notice 
of thirty-six hours to go into the consi- 
deration of the details of the new system. 
It was to be called upon to-morrow night, 
in discussing the first of the proposed bills, 
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. enter into a complete investigation and 
iscussion of the whole of those measures by 
which it was proposed that the law of Eng- 
land should be changed in some of its most 
essential points, and changed for ever. 
This was not only indecorous as it re- 
garded the House, it was highly indecent 
and unjust as it regarded the people. For 
to propose to change the laws, by which 
the rights and liberties of the people had 
been hitherto protected; and to change 
them, not to be restored when the sup- 
posed exigency, which required the 
change, should have passed away, but for 
ever, without allowing such a delay as 
might give the people an opportunity of 
considering the subject, and making their 
feelings and opinions upon it clearly ma- 
nifest, was a denial of that to which the 
people were justly entitled. What did 
the noble lord propose to do? He would 
not grant the delay of a single day! He 
persevered in bringing on to-morrow the 
second reading of the bill already intro- 
duced into the House, before it was pos- 
sible that — part of the country, except 
the metropolis, could be aware of the na- 
ture of the proposition which parliament 
was entertaining. That was not the course 
pursued in 1795. Violent as were the 
measures then proposed, a delay—he be- 
lieved of three weeks—was allowed for 
their consideration, although the pressure 
of the emergency was certainly as great 
as in the present instance. For these 
reasons, he protested against the present 
motion for going into a committee of 
supply, as he had a constitutional right 
to do; although he would not take the 
sense of the House upon it. If the 
House were willing to adopt the proposed 
measures without due discussion ; if they 
were so tired of the free constitution of 
England, that they would not deliberate 
before they not merely suspended, but 
absolutely overthrew it, he and his ho- 
nourable friends were in vain endeavour- 
ing to discharge their duty to themselves 
and the country, by attending from day 
to day to attempt to prevail on the House 
to perform its sacred obligations to the 
public. 


Navy Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

_ Sir G. Warrender proceeded to address 
the committee. He said he could antici- 
pate no opposition to the resolutions 
which he held in his hand, which merely 
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provided for the requisite number of sea- 
men for the year. He ought to mention 
that in one branch of the service, he 
meant the royal marines, there was an 
increase of 2,000 men; so that, in future, 
the whole duty of the dock-yards would 
be executed by that corps. It would be 
found of the greatest service to increase 
the royal marines to the number of 8,000 
men ; by which means, if any cause should 
arise, an efficient permanent force would 
be ready to assist in the formation of an 
armament. This was not like an increase 
of the military force, a measure of a tem- 
porary nature ; but was intended to be a 
permanent increase to the extent of 2,000 
men. The hon. baronet then moved,. 
“ That 23,000 men be employed for the 
Sea Service, for 18 Lunar months, from 
the Ist January, 1820, including 8,000 
royal marines.” 

Sir Joseph Yorke inquired whether the 
hon. baronet meant to make any addition 
to the guard-ships, which he described as 
being in a very bad situation. Consider- 
able difficulty was encountered at present 
in fitting out men of war, as was exem- 
plified in the case of two line of battle 
ships that were lately sent to a distant 
quarter of the globe. The seamen were 
now placed on the preventive service: 
they were employed under the command 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, in 
preventing smuggling. When they came 
back from a service of that kind, they 
were generally more fond of the gin-cag 
than of the gunpowder-cask. There was 
not a naval officer, he believed, who 
would not, for the duties of reefing, steer- 
ing, splicing, or fighting the enemies of 
their country, take any other set of men, 
in preference to those who had been 
placed on this service. When the hon, 
baronet asked them to vote 2,000 men 
more than were called for last year, he 
hoped he would not refuse to give the 
House some information on the points he 
had alluded to. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, if he understood 
the hon. baronet correctly, the nature of 
his proposition was, that 2,000 men 
should be added to the marines, which 
would have the effect of releasing 2,000 
of the military force of the country from 
the duty they now performed in the dock- 

ards. Therefore, when an increase of 
the military force was called for, the 
House ought to keep in view, that by this 
new measure, 2,000 men would be 
virtually added to the military establish- 
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ment. He could not, at that moment, 

make any observation on the proposed in- 

crease of the army ; but when the noble 

lord brought forward the proposition, ‘it 

would be for him to demonstrate the 

necessity of such a measure in time of 
ace. 

Sir B. Martin said, the duty of the 
dock- yards was formerly executed by the 
marine corps, and it was always highly 
desirable that it should be performed by 
them. That which was now proposed 
was therefore nothing more than merely 
reverting to the ancient system. 

Sir G. Warrender stated, that with 
respect to the guard-ships it was not in- 
tended to make any alteration in the 
_— which had been approved of by the 

ouse last year, and which rendered that 
species of force more efficacious. The 
reasons, founded chiefly on a principle of 
economy, which he had detailed to the 
House in the last session, operated to 
reduce the number of guard-ships. But, 
if the hon. baronet supposed them to be in 
astate of inefficiency, he had formed an 
erroneous opinion. With respect to the 
armament destined for South America, to 
which the hon. baronet had alluded, it was 
not fitted out so tardily as he imagined. 
One of the vessels, the Superb, com- 
manded by sir T. Hardy, was in the 
Sound, with all her stores on board, in 
four days after the orders were issued for 
her equipment, and her complement of 
men was speedily completed. With re- 
spect to the increased number of marines, 
it would be most advantageous. If an 
armament were ordered to be equipped, 
these men would be ready for service, 
and the military might undertake the 
dock-yard duty, as before. 

Mr. Tierney said, if the marines were 
increased by 2,000 men, it was clear that 
2,000 of the military would be applicable 
to some other service. If 2,000 additional 
marines were raised, who were to do a 
duty now performed by the military, 
ought not the army to be decreased to 
that amount? If it was not, then it came 
to this, that to this extent they increased 
the army. He had no objection to the 
marines having the care of the dock- 
yards, for common sense pointed them 
out as the most proper force to under- 
take that duty; but he did not approve of 
this mode of strengthening the army. It 
was understood that 10,000 men were to 
be added to the military force of the 
country, and no person would contend 
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that that number was not quite enough ; 
but, by the proposition now made, it ap- 
peared that there would be an increase of 
2,000 more. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that gentlemen 
were not correct in supposing that the 
dock-yard duty was entirely performed 
by the military of late years. The fact 
was, a part of that duty had always been 
intrusted to the corps of marines. 

Mr. Tierney said, he had no objection 
to the increase of the marines, but he did 
not like that, to the same extent, the 
military force should also be increased, 
which would evidently be the effect of the 
present measure. 

Mr. Croker said, it was impossible to 
deny that this arrangement would relieve 
that portion of the army which was now 
employed in the dock-yards, and pro 
tanto, would increase the disposable mili- 
tary force. The number of men that 
would be relieved by this additional vote 
of marines was about 1,200. 

The motion was then agreed to. Sir 
G. Warrender then moved, ‘* That a sum 
not exceeding 650,325/. be granted to his 
majesty, for wages of the said 23,000 men, 
for 13 lunar months, at the rate of 
2i. 3s. 6d. per man per month,” also, 
“that 612,950/. be granted, for victuals 
for the said 23,000 men, for 13 lunar 
months, at the rate of 2/. 1s. per man per 
month.” 

Mr. Baring asked, what was the reason 
that the charge for victuals was 1s. per 
man per month greater than it was in the 
vote of last session ? 

Sir G. Warrender could not state the 
exact reason, but the officers who made 
the estimate found that the addition was 
necessary. 

Sir B. Martin said, the sum voted last 
year was found to be inadequate, and it 
was necessary that the charge should be 
fully covered. Therefore the additional 
shilling was put on, and for no other 
reason. 

Mr. Baring did not mean to oppose 
any part of the service, but when the 
hon. baronet came down to vote the navy 
estimates, and made any alteration in the 
items, he had a right to state to the 
House on what ground he made it. It 
was the paramount duty of that House to 
inquire into all appropriations of money, 
and therefore he called for information. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the vote of last sesion was insufficient, 
and therefore it.was proposed on this oc- 
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casion to vote ls. more per man per 
month ; because, on calculation, it was 
found that such an increase was necessary 
to meet the expenditure. 

| Sir G. Warrender said, in proposing 
this vote, he relied on the judgment and 
opinion of those gentlemen who belonged 
to the department and whose duty it was 
to look into' and consider the subject. 
Better authority he thought he could not 
have. He could not presume to go into 
minor details of this kind; and when he 
received from official authority, a state- 
ment that such a charge was correct, and 
that it must be laid before parliament, he 
felt himself justified in coming down to 
the House and proposing the vote. 

Mr. Baring considered it to be the 
duty of the hon. baronet, when he 
called for any augmented vote, to state 
the grounds on which he applied for such 
augmentation. The estimates should be 
moved by some person who could give to 
the House all necessary information on the 
subject. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Newsparer Stamp Duties 
The House having resolved itself intoa 
committee on the Stamp Duties act of 
the 56th of the King, c. 56, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should decline discussing the prin- 
ciple on which the resolution which he 
had now to move was founded, as it would 
most probably come before the House 
immediately, on another occasion. He 
had thought it his duty to introduce it to 
the House, because a considerable fraud 
had been committed on the revenue, by 
means of the pamphlets against which his 
measure was intended, and because a 
considerable invasion had also been made 
by them upon the property of the regular 
newspapers. He then handed up his reso- 
lution to the chairman, which wasasfollows: 
—* That all Pamphlets, or Papers com- 
monly so called, and all other papers con- 
taining public news, orintelligence or oc- 
currences, or any remarks or observations, 
address, or letter thereon, or upon any 
matter established in Church or State, 
printed in any part of the United King- 
dom, to be dispersed and made public, 
which shall not exceed two sheets, or 
which shall be sold or exposed to sale for 
a less sum than six-pence, exclusive of the 
Duty to be charged thereon, shall be 


deemed and taken to be Newspapers with- 
in the meaning of the pea 


Acts in 
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force relating to Newspapers in Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland respectively, and be sub-. 
ject to the like Duties of Stamps.” 

Mr. Brougham said, that as this was 
only a resolution preparatory to the brieg- 
ing in of a bill uponthe subject, he should 
not enter into the principle of it at any 
length, because, though the resolution 
entered into some details, ithad not men- 
tioned any of the exceptions which it was 
doubtless intended to allow. He should 
therefore only refer to one circumstance 
at present, which had been very incorrect- 
ly stated by the noble lord on a former 
night. He had not the slightest doubt 
of the misrepresentation which the noble 
lord had made being unintentional ; he 
conceived it to have arisen from his not 
having seen, or from his not having con- 
sidered the acts of parliament which al- 
ready existed upon the subject, After the 
decided reprobation which he (Mr. 
Brougham) had passed upon theseditious 
and blasphemous libels which had ema- 
nated from the press in the course of the 
last three years, he did not expect that he 
shouldbe suspected of too great a leaning 
towards them. He must, however, say, 
that nobody ought to be charged with 
more crimes than those of which they 
were actually guilty ; and therefore he 
thought that it was not altogether right to 
charge men who were guilty of treason 
or blasphemy, with being also guilty of a 
fraud upon the revenue. He would show 
the House good reasons why the publish- 
ers of these pamphlets were not guilty of 
the charge which had that evening been 
brought against them. The words of the 
Stamp act, on which alone this charge 
had been substantiated, and upon which 
he had always given his opinion, when 
requested so to do, were * Any news- 
paper or papers containing any news, in- 
telligence, or occurrence.” those 
words it was impossible to argue that a 
person who did not publish any news, in- 
telligence, or occurrence, but merely 
commented upon them, was guilty of a 
fraud upon the revenue, because the loop- 
hole'through which he escaped wasevident- 
ly a loophole contemplated by the legisla- 
ture. That this was the case would ap- 
pear more clearly by considering the in- 
tention of the legislature. The act allow~ 
ed not only individuals to publish every 
weck, or at any other perodical inter- 
vals, such comments, but also contained 
a clause stating the terms on which they 
were to publish them. From the word- 
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ing of this clause it had always been his 
opinion, that a man who published a 
pamphlet, containing mere comment, pe- 
riodically, was notevading, much less de- 
frauding the revenue. He had thought 
it requisite to make these observations, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
noble lord on a former occasion. He was 
clearly of opinion that nothing could be 
more dangerous to society, nothing more 
pernicious to the best interests of huma- 
nity, than what had recently gone forth 
to the world in these twopenny pamphlets, 
and his charge against ministers was, that 
they had not endeavoured to stop that tor- 
rent of blasphemy and sedition which had 
lately inundated the country, before it had 
arrived at its present height. The exist- 
ing laws conferred on them sufficient pow- 
er wherewith to have done it; and he 
would pledge himself to show, when the 
proper opportunity arrived, that they 
were more effectual for such purpose, 
than those new measures which the House 
was called upon to adopt, and that they 
would be the laws to which the ministers 
would ultimately be compelled to repair 
in order to punish offenders, even though 
they carried their present severe and ex- 
traordinary propositions. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
imitate the example of his right hon. 
friend, and say very little upon the reso- 
lution now before the House, inasmuch 
as it was merely formal, and arose from 
the necessity which existed of having a 
recommendatory vote from the commit- 
tee before it could be brought into the 
House, owing to its being a money bill. 
The bill was not in the hands of hon. 
members at present, and that gave him 
another reason for not discussing its enact- 
ments at present. If, in the debate ofa 
former evening on this subject, he had 
said any thing incorrect or offensive, he 
was ready instantly to retract it ; but he 
had then quoted the case of one Journal 
which appeared to have taken the same 
view of the subject as he himself had done ; 
it had originally paid the usual newspaper 
duty, but it now escaped it by passing 
under the name of a pamphlet. He thought 
some such legislative enactment as that 
which this resolution contemplated to be 
actually requisite to protect what he had 
called the respectable part of the press. 
An acquiescence in the resolution of that 
evening would not pledge hon. members 
to support the measures which might after- 
wards be founded upon it. 

( VOL. XLI.) 
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Mr. Brougham begged leave to inform 
the noble lord, that the publication to 
which he alluded, and which he believed 
to be Cobbett’s [lord Castlereagh bowed 
assent, ] did, at the time when it paid 
the duty, contain news, and especially 
when parliament was sitting; ever since 
it had ceased to pay the duty it contained 
no articles of public intelligence. 

Sir M. W. Ridley entered his protest 
against the measure now proposed. He 
thought that it most materially affected 
the interests of the country ; some of the 
other bills were local and temporary ; this 
was general and permanent ; he, there- 
fore, felt himself bound to raise his voice 
against a bill which made so important an 
alteration in the laws of England. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, December 2. 


TRAINING Prevention Bitt.] Lord 
Sidmouth muved the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill for prohibit- 
ing training. Their lordships, he said, 
had made an order, that two of thé bills 
which had been read a first time on Mon- 
day, should be read a second time this 
day; he might, therefore, now allude to 
both. The provisions of one of the bills 
were similar to those of the Temporary 
act which was passed some years ago, 
when the midland districts were in a dis- 
turbed state ; and if theirlordships com- 
pared the present bill with the act of the 
52nd of the king, they would find that 
its provisions were much less rigorous. 
The papers which had been laid before 
their lordships contained instances of 
training and of the procuring of arms, 
more than sufficient to prove the necessi- 
ty of the measures recommended to their 
adoption. But the evidence on this sub- 
ject, irresistible as it already was, had 
been greatly strengthened since those pa- 
pers were placed on the table. Within 
these last few days information had 
been received that military training was 
still going on, and that the praetice of 
procuring arms, for purposes the illegal 
nature of which could not be questioned, 
was continued. If, then, there was evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant their lordships 
in countenarcing this bill, the grounds 
which would recommend it to their adop- 
tion had, instead of being weakened, be- 
come much stronger. He should at pre- 
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sent Say nothing more, except to move, 
that the bill which stood first in order be 
now read a second time. 

Lord Erskine contended, that the pa- 
pers before the House did not afford suffi- 
cient ground for the measures proposed, 
and in particular, that the allegation in 
the preamble of the bill respecting train- 
ing was not made out. If their lordships 
found the enactments of the bill unex- 
ceptionable, still they ought not to adopt 
the preamble as a ground for such legisla- 
tion. His lordship then argued, that the 
present measures were in themselves far 
more objectionable than the act to which 
the noble secretary of state had referred. 
He believed they would not have the effect 
which was expected from them. Trans- 
portation he considered much too severe 
a punishment for the offence of drilling. 
In the course of his long experience in 
the courts below, he had always found 
that severity of enactment defeated its 
purpose. He was therefore of opinion 
that ministers would be more likely to suc- 
ceed in their object by making the penal- 
ty less. With regard to the bill for the 
seisure of arms, though it was only 
temporary the powers which it gave 
were so extraordinary, that their lord- 
ships would surely pause before they 
sanctioned it. After the assertion in the 
preamble, the bill proceeded thus :— 
‘¢ Be it therefore enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for any justice of the peace, upon 
the information upon oath of one or more 
credible witnesses, that he or they be- 
lieve that any pike,pike-head,or spéar, is in 
the possession of any person or persons, 
or in any house or place,’? &c. The clause 
then went on to say, “or any dirk, 
dagger, pistol, or other weapon,” and 
authorized the issuing of warrants to seize 
arms, and search any house by night or 
a day. From the terms in which this 
clause was framed, he must contend that 
the most loyal person in the country, 
within the operation of the bill, would be 
liable to have his house searched, and if 
any arms were found, might be made 
liable to all the penalties of this severe 
Jaw. The people were entitled by the con- 
stitution to have arms for their defence ; 
znd if a measure of this kind were ren- 
dered necessary by local circumstances, 
it was fit their lordships should look care- 
fully to its provisions. 

Lord Lilford, though aware that the 
‘noble and learned lord who had just sat 
‘down ought to be better qualified than 
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himself for the discussion of evidence, 
could not look at the _ in his 
hand without being satisfied that there 
was ground, not only for the bills which 
had been introduced, but for more coer- 
cive measures. He referred their lord- 
ships to the papers on the table, where 
they would find a letter from Mr. Marsh, a 
magistrate at Westleigh, followed by the 
substance of certain depositions relative 
to the making of arms. Having commu- 
nicated with Mr..Marsh, he had had ac- 
cess to the informations relative to the 
procuring of arms, and he could assure 
their fordships that he had sufficient know- 
ledge of the parties to state that they were 
persons who deserved to be credited on 
oath. He thought it right to say this 
much, though the noble and learned lord 
had not, as on the former night, founded 
any argument on the anonymous nature 
of the correspondence. Some alterations 
might be necessary in the provisions of 
the bills, but if the noble lords on the 
other side had the opportunities which 
had occurred to him, of ascertaining the 
credibility of the evidence, he had no 
doubt that they would come to the same 
conclusion as himself. 

Lord Erskine gave full weight to the 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble lord, but still could not rely on 
the truth of the evidence generally. 
He had been taught by experience to 
place no implicit faith in such informa- 
tions. Their lordships might recollect, 
that a great mass of similar informations 
had in 1794, been referred to commit- 
tees of both Houses of parliament ; and 
that, upon the reports made by those 
committees, indictments for high-treason 
were found against certain individuals. 
When, however, the persons accused 
were tried they were acquitted. There 
was evidence enough to satisfy parlia- 
ment, but not evidence enough to satisfy 
ajury of the country. Recollecting these 
things, he could not place confidence in 
such evidence as appeared in the papers 
on the table. The noble lord surely 
would not say, that anonymous informa- 
tion was to be relied upon by the House 
with as much assurance as the evidence of 
persons whose names were made public, 
and who might be called before them. 
When testimony was given, he liked to 
see the witness’s face; and if an opportuni- 
ty for that was afforded, it might be as- 
certained whether the evidence came from 
& Spy or not. Be must say that the mea- 
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sures were altogether inconsistent with 
the principles of free government. When 
he looked at all the bills on the table, and 
thought how little England would be like 
England, when once they were passed, 
he could not help being filled with indig- 
nation and disgust at such a melancholy 
prospect. How fortunate would it be for 
the country if another course were adopt- 
ed. Conciliatory measures would do 
more to restore confidence and tranquilli- 
ty, than all the rigorous enactments that 
could be adopted. 

The Lord Chancellor, in consequence of 
what had fallen from his noble and learned 
friend, thought it necessary to state, that 
when he found it his duty, in 1794, to 
prefer charges of high treason against 
certain individuals, he did not proceed on 
the credit of any report of either House 
of parliament, but upon the credit which 
he gave to information on oath. His 
noble and learned friend thought that 
England would be unlike England when 
these bills were passed; but he would ask 
their lordships what they supposed Eng- 
land would be like if they did not pass ? 
It was only by passing these bills that they 
could preserve the country from destruc- 
tion. He always paid the highest respect 
to the opinion of his noble and learned 
friend, but it appeared that, on the present 
occasion, he had misunderstoood the clause 
in the act relative to the seizure of arms. 
It was not the mere possession of any 
dirk, dagger, pistol, or other weapon, that 
gave the power of searching a house, but 
the possession of some such weapon ‘“ for 
any purpose dangerous to the public 
peace.” The overlooking of these words 
made an important difference in the view 
of the clause. A man might be possessed 
of a dagger, not only without any im- 
Proper, but for a laudable purpose. He 
recollected being in the House of Com- 
mons when a great man, now no more 
(Mr. Burke), but whose memory was 
stamped with immortality, threw down a 
dagger on the floor in the course of his 
speech. That dagger was still preserved, 
but the person in whose possession it was, 
certainly did not hold it ‘* for any purpose 
dangerous to the public peace,” but in 
order that it might be transmitted to pos- 
terity as a memorial of that great man 
who had been instrumental in bringing 
about the adoption of the course of policy 
which had saved the country, and rendered 
England what England now was. With 
regard to the constitutional question of 
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the right of the people to possess arms 
for their own defence, which had been 
alluded to, the noble and learned lord 
observed that, in Jooking at the bill of 
rights, the principle was not laid down in 
so broad a manner as it was frequently 
represented, and that it was accompanied 
with the strong qualification, that sub- 
jects might have arms suitable to their 
conditions. There was, therefore, little 
force in the objection urged on this 
ground. But if their lordships had any 
doubt of the propriety of passing these 
bills, it would be removed on giving a 
fair consideration to the evidence contain- 
ed in the papers on the table. If the 
persons to whom that evidence referred, 
were arming and training with the inten- 
tion attributed to them, then were they 
guilty of nothing less than high treason. 
f their object was to give to meetings, 
by the collection of great numbers, the 
quality of physical force, for the purpose 
of procuring, by the display of that phy- 
sical force, any alteration in the govern- 
ment, in church or state—if this were 
done by any individuals, either in this 
city or any other part of the country, he 
must declare that such a proceeding was 
an overt act of treason. With respect to 
the bill before the House, it never could 
be supposed that it was wished to render 
it one of unnecessary rigour. It would 
be for their lordships, when it went inte 
the committee, to consider all the details, 
and to render it as lenient as possible. 

Lord Redesdale regarded the reports of 
the secret committees of 1794 as standing 
on unquestionable authority. There was 
not a single fact in them, which, when 
brought beforea jury,wasdisputedordiscre- 
dited. Theattempt to lessen their authority 
.was, therefore, perfectly fruitless. The 
charges of erroneous statements which 
had been made against these and subse- 
quent reports were all unfounded. That 
which had been advanced against the re- 
port of one of their lordships committees 
consisted in an evasion. It referred to a 
word which had been inserted in the re- 
port without a qualification. The word 
‘* correspondence” should have been 
* correspondence by messengers.” 

Lord Holland, when he saw so many 
tremendous bills on the table affecting 
the liberty of the subject, did not think it 
necessary to dwell much upon the trans- 
actions of 1794. He was not now dis- 
posed to consider in what manner the no- 
ble and learned lord on the woolsack had 
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at that period performed his duty. But 
another noble and learned lord had as- 
serted that the facts stated in the reports 
of 1794, and upon which no verdict was 
obtained, were not disputed. Mark the 
able reasoner! Did he not know, that all 
the facts in the reports which were made 
the subject of charges against the gentle- 
men tried for high treason, were after the 
investigation of juries, discredited? How 
could it be said that they remained un- 
disputed? It was not said, that because 
the reports of 1794 or 1812 had proved 
false, the evidence now laid before the 
House must necessarily be false ; but what 
had occurred with respect to these re- 

orts afforded reason for caution now. 

he noble and learned lord had alluded 
to the use which Mr. Burke had made of 
a dagger in the House of Commons. No 
man had a higher opinion of the talents 
of Mr. Burke, than that which he enter- 
tained ; but if he had wished to cite an 
example either of his eloquence or judg- 
ment in debate, he certainly should not 
have fixed on that particular argument 
which the noble and learned lord had 
chosen to select. For his part, he should 
have preferred some of the profound poli- 
tical maxims which he had often uttered 
in the House of Commons. The present 
discussions might have brought to the 
recollection of the noble and learned lord, 
what that celebrated statesman had said 
on popular discontents. He had on one 
occasion observed, when the people were 
charged with being discontented, that if 
that charge was true, this at least must 
be allowed—either that they were a very 
bad people, or had a very bad administra- 
tion. That was a maxim which would 
keep its place in his mind at least as long 
as the scene of the dagger. The noble 
viscount, from the manner in which he 
had introduced these bills, had placed 
him in a considerable degree of embar- 
rassment—not on account of any defi- 
ciency in the explanation of his object, 
for that he had given in the most candid 
manner, of all the bills in the aggregate. 
But though there might be details to 
which he did not wish to object, the 
whole of the measures rested on grounds 
which prevented him from giving even 
these details his unqualified concurrence. 
For instance, he perhaps, with some 
qualifications, woul not object to the 
~ measure for preventing secret training, 
or to the seizure of arms. Though he 
was no lawyer, he could easily understand 
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that training for a seditious purpose must, 
be a crime of some description or other, 
This acknowledgment was not, however, 
sufficient to induce him to agree to the 
present bill, as it began with an allegation, 
of the truth of which he was not con- 
vinced. The noble lord opposite (lord 
Lilford) thought the evidence sufficient: 
he did not, and there they differed. He 
wished for more evidence, because the 
experience of former testimony had taught 
him to doubt the present. He was there- 
fore anxious to have it understood, that 
in agreeing to any of the details, he by 
no means sanctioned the preamble of the 
bill. It was said, that training for sedi- 
tious purposes was a misdemeanor; but 
that there was a difficulty in obtaining 
legal proof; and to remove this difficulty 
it was necessary to come to parliament. 
This was a reasonable proposition; but if 
all that was wanted was to remove a 
doubt as to the law, why introduce the 
measure with an objectionable preamble ? 
The details of the bill were not, however, 
free from objection. It appeared a great 
inconsistency that the person who drilled 
should be liable to seven years transpor- 
tation, and those he trained to two years 
imprisonment. The purpose of the driller 
might happen to be more innocent than 
that of the drilled. Why, then, was there 
such a difference in the punishments? 
The noble lord who spoke second in the 
debate had referred to his knowledge of 
certain informations; but the noble lord 
would surely acknowledge that anonymous 
evidence could not be expected to convey 
with it the same weight with persons who 
had not the same opportunities of infor- 
mation which that noble lord had. But 
he had reason to know that in that part 
of the country from which the evidence 
came, there were many Orange lodges, 
which were a great cause of dissension. 
If the names of the individuals who had 
given evidence were disclosed, it would 
be known what and who they were. If 
their lordshipshad them before them, they 
might ascertain whether or not they were 
members of these lodges. No man could 
lay his hand on his heart, and say, that he 
could rely on anonymous evidence with as 
much confidence as on that the authors of 
which were known. He, therefore, could 
not agree to the preamble, as it asserted 
that of which he could haveno knowledge. 
But with the qualifications he had stated, 
he was willing to say “content” to the 
principle of the present bill.—Wilh res- 
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ect to the second bill, it had been con- 
tended, that it contained no violation of 
any constitutional right. The noble secre- 
tary of state had not made such an asser- 
tion on introducing the measures. On 
the contrary, he very candidly admitted, 
that with regard to the bill on the subject 
of the press, there was, to a certain ex- 
tent, a violation of principle. He was as- 
tonished that it should be supposed that 
this bill was sanctioned by the words of 
the Bill of Rights, which said that the 
people might have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions. He looked 
back with gratitude to those great men 
who, at the period of the revolution, set- 
tled the government on the principles of 
liberty. Was it to be supposed, that by 
the introduction of these words, they 
meant to deprive the mass of the people 
of their right to possess arms for their 
own defence, to make a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and to de- 
prive the latter of the advantage given to 
the former? The principal record in the 
Bill of Rights was applicable equally to 
the rich and the poor, and it was most in- 
sulting to the people, to tell them that this 
measure for the disarming of certain dis- 
tricts was according to the provisions of 
the Bill of Rights. But if, unhappily, it 
were necessary to depart from’the princi- 
ms of that great constitutional act, let at 
east the disarming be done with as much 
tenderness as possible; let it not be ac- 
companied with any questioning of that 

rinciple. He saw with satisfaction, that 
information on oath, before the arms were 
seized, was anes and though the 
clause referred to by his noble and learned 
friend was liable to the construction he 
had put upon it, yet the bill altogether 
was better than that of 1812. There 
were some of the details objectionable, 
but what he had to say on them would be 
better reserved for the committee. As 
the bill was contrary to a great principle 
of the constitution, their lordships ought 
to be the more careful to prevent the evil 
from being aggravated by unnecessary 
rigour in the provisions. Into the great 
question of the unconstitutional nature of 
the measures, he should not now enter, 
more especially as his noble friend (earl 
Grey), whose absence from indisposition 
he lamented, had discussed that part of 
the subject much better than he could. 
His noble friend had fully stated all his 
sentiments and feelings, and he did not 
wish to weaken the impression which his 
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speech must have made. He must, how- 
ever, observe, that he believed the whole 
policy of his majesty’s ministers to be 
founded in error. He would not say of 
them, or of any other set of men, that 
their intention was, to subvert the consti- 
tution, in order to acquire for themselves 
unlimited power ; but if they had such an 
intention, he knew no better method that 
could be pursued, than that of occasional 
remissness in checking the progress of se- 
dition, in allowing it to grow to an alarm- 
ing height, and throwing on parliament 
the duty of putting it down. In such a 
state of things, many honourable and good 
men could see no other course left, than 
to adopt the measures of rigour which 
were recorhmended.—But he should say 
no more on this part of the subject. The 
two bills under consideration were the 
least objectionable of the whole series of 
measures. If he gave any opposition to 
them beyond the point in which he dis- 
agreed as to details, it was because he 
considered them as parts of an objection- 
able whole. On the contrary, if he con- 
curred in parts of these measures, he 
begged it might not be therefore under- 
stood that he gave any approbation to the 
whole. He admitted, as he had said be- 
fore, that this bill, by disarming only cer- 
tain districts, and by being limited in its 
duration to a certain time, did as much to 
render the measure palatable as it was 
possible to do. But still their lordships 
should recollect, that the necessity of dis- 
arming the people, if that necessity really 
existed, implied a will and intention on 
the part of the people to oppose the go- 
vernment of the country. He believed 
that the greatest power that could be ex-- 
ercised by any government, either despotic 
or limited, was to attempt to disarm the 
people. He stated it, therefore, as one 
of his strongest objections to all these 
laws, that if they did not succeed in ac- 
complishing the object for which they 
were framed, they must prove highly dan- 
gerous, on account of the impressions they 
would make, and the wounds they would 
leave on the minds of the people. On all 
these considerations he could not say 
content” to the second bill. As to the 
first, it certainly was better than that pas- 
sed in 1812, and therefore it was not a 
measure on which he would express that 
abhorrence and detestation with which he 
viewed the system of coercion about to 
be established. 
The Lord Chancellor, in explanation, 
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denied having said any thing with regard 
to the principles recognized in the bill of 
rights, that could admit of the interpre~ 
tation given by the noble lord. Nothing 
that fell from him could justify the infer- 
ence, that it held out one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. He was as 
— of the Bill of Rights as any noble 
ord could be; but at the same time he 
considered that it did not hold out a sin- 

le protection to him, or to. their 
ordships, which it did not equally afford 
to every class of his majesty’s subjects. 
In alluding to that part of the bill which 
allows the subject to have arms for his 
own protection he did not sacrifice a sin- 
gle principle; and while he continued 
in public life, he would pledge himself, 
that as far as it could depend on him, the 
subject should never lose the benefit of a 
single word or letter which it contained. 
It was not against having arms for his own 
protection, but against using them for the 
destruction of the constitution, that either 
what he had said, or what the bill before 
the House provided, could fairly be sup- 
posed to apply. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
should not object to this bill, because it 
was one not for disarming the people, but 
for preventing them from using their arms 
against the constitution. He had been 
surprised to hear his noble friend accuse 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, of having misquoted the Bill of 
Rights, and of having said that there 
should be one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor—that the one had a ‘right to 
keep arms in his possession, and that the 
other had no such right. He could not con- 
ceive on what grounds these charges were 
founded; for what the noble and learned lord 
had said was, that every man was entitled 
to have arms suitable to his protection; 
and that, the moment he rose in arms 
against the constitution, it was the duty of 
parliament to interpose, not, indeed, to 
prevent him from having arms, but to take 
care that he should not use them in over- 
turning the constitution of the country. 

~ The noble lord had deprecated the inter- 
ference of parliament by any new legisla- 
tive enactments. But what had their 
lordships on the former evening been dis- 
cussing? What was the question that 
had then been agitated? Was not the 
proposition of the noble marquis (Lans- 
downe) that they should go into an inqui- 
ry? And yet the noble lord now objected 
to these measures, because they would 
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throw upon parliament the onus and the 
odium of interposing. It was important, 
considering the nature of the evil for 
which a remedy was now required, that no 
time should be lost. They were at pre~ 
sent placed between two difficulties. He 
agreed with the noble lord in thinking that 
one of the greatest mischiefs that arose 
from ill-designing persons creating alarm 
in the country, was the necessity of giv- 
ing a great preponderance of power to 
the crown. But they must either make 


sacrifices to obviate this difficulty, or coms. 


promise the safety of the state by not 
checking those whose object was to over- 
turn it. He had heard a great deal about 
its being the duty of parliament to conci- 
liate the people; and he had waited long 
to hear in what manner this conciliation 
was to be accomplished. No doubt the 
principle was a good one, and parliament 
ought to adopt it, if it was practicable. 
The noble lords had all said, that concili- 
atory measures ought to be resorted to; 
but they had not told the House till now, 
what measures would satisfy the people. 
Now, however, it was said by the noble 
lord, that nothing more or less than a re- 
form in parliament was necessary, and 
that nothing else would satisfy the peo- 
ple. He did not wish at present to enter 
into a discussion on the propriety or im- 
propriety of granting a reform in parlia- 
ment. He himself had a distinct idea on 


the subject; but how was it with the no- — 


ble lords? There were not two of them 
who agreed in their views of the question. 
The people at their public meetings had 
declared, that they would not be contented 
unless they obtained annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage; and therefore, the 
noble lords must either offer the people 
what they would throw back in their face, 


or they must agree to the measures pro-_ 


osed. 

Lord Holland, in explanation, denied 
that he had charged his noble and learned 
friend on the woolsack, with misquoting 
the Bill of Rights. All he intended to 
convey was, that he had frittered away a 
part of it in his version. The noble and 
learned lord had taken high dudgeon at 
this. As he had since explained himself, 
no doubt could be entertained with res- 
pect to the meaning of his words; but as 
they were first delivered, he (lord Hol- 
land) being something of an angler, 
thought he had a good bite [a laugh]. 
The noble marquis was guilty of an inac- 
curacy, when he supposed him to have 
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recommended parliamentary reform as the 
means of conciliation. He had not, in 
fact, mentioned parliamentary reform at 
all, or even if he had, the noble marquis, 
who had certainly formed a distinct opi- 
nion on the subject, might allow him the 
credit of having a distinct one also. 

The Duke of Sussersaid, he rosein conse- 
quence of the speech of the noble marquis 
who had attacked that side of the House 
as if, in general, the principles of radical 
reform were adopted by them; and he 
wished that noble lords, when they spoke 
of any individuals, or, indeed, of any mat- 
ter whatever should be correct in what 
they stated to the House. He did not 
agree in opinion with those who approved 
of all the measures that were brought for- 
ward ; but he would take that opportunit 
of stating his acquiescence in the bills 
then under their lordships’ consideration. 
He regretted to hear from the other side 
of the House opinions which implied the 
imputation, that noble lords on his side 
were inimical to the interests of the state; 
they felt they were contending for the in- 
terests of the country as much as the no- 
ble lords opposite; and while he differed 
very much from them in political senti- 
ment, he should endeavour so to express 
his dissent as not to inflame the public 
mind. He should beg leave to advert to 
what had fallen from the learned lord ;— 
for any subject connected with the Bill of 
Rights, with Magna Charta, or any other 
of the great barriers of the constitution, 
every one must feel to be important. The 
learned lord would allow him to say, with 
every —— for his character, and with 
great deference to his legal knowledge, 
that when he stated his opinion that cer- 
tain proceedings were treasonable, he (his 
Royal Highness) should have wished that 
the learned lord had been in the situation 
of attorney-general when these proceed- 
ings occurréd, because he was convinced 
that that opinion, if stated and acted upon 
by the attorney-general, would have re- 
lieved the country from a great part of 
the evil now said to exist. He would state 
to the noble marquis, that although he 
was not a radical reformer, he had an 
opinion on that subject; an opinion as 
distinct, and, he hoped, as constitu- 
tional, as that of the noble marquis him- 
self; and whenever they should enter the 
lists of argument on the subject, he hoped 
they should fight fairly and manfully. He 
agreed with the noble lords opposite, that 
the House ought not to lose its time; but 
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still he must look to causes, and he would 
say, that those physicians who did not 
examine minutely, but took the symptom 
for the disorder, might kill the patient, but 
would never cure the disease. He returned 
his acknowledgments to their lordships for 
the attention with which they had listened 
to him. In the situation in which he 
stood, he was anxious that his opinion 
should be known, as well from his attach- 
ment to the constitution, as from the af- 
fection he entertained for the interests of 
the people. 

The Earl of Darnley thought it his duty 
to give his support to some of the mea- 
sures before the House. With respect to 
the arming bill, it was universally admitted 
that such a measure could be justified only 
on the ground of necessity. The only 
objection which he was prepared to make 
to this bill he should take the liberty of 
throwing out at present, for the considera- 
tion of the noble lord opposite. He 
thought it extremely dangerous to give to 
any man the power of entering another’s 
house at night; and, if possible, it would 
be expedient to avoid giving that power. 
He would not waste their lordships’ 
time in arguing on the inexpediency of 
this provision, or of the present measures 
in general; but he would take the liberty 
of inquiring, before he decided, whether 
the present measures, supposing them to 
be necessary now, might not have 
been avoided, if a different course had 
been adopted by government. He appre- 
hended they all considered the measure to 
be grounded on the fact, that arms were 
possessed by individuals for dangerous 

urposes. From the rapes on the table, 
Lowever, he thought that this measure 
arose entirely from the transactions at 
Manchester on the fatal 16th of August. 
It was, no doubt, to be lamented, that 
itinerant demagogues were going about 
the country, and inflaming the minds of 
the people; but still it was known that 
mectings of the same description as that at 
Manchester had taken place in other parts 
of the country, and had separated without 
any bad consequences. He maintained, 
therefore, that whatever evil disposition 
there was in the situation of the country, 
it was mainly owing to the unfortunate 
conduct of the magistrates on that day, 
and to the subsequent conduct of minis- 
ters in stifling inquiry. If government 
had granted an inquiry, he was satisfied 
that the evils now to be provided against 


by these measures would not have existed. 
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Let the people be satisfied that parliament 
was prepared to do them justice by going 
into an inquiry, and then it would not be 
necessary to have recourse to measures of 
extraordinary severity. ‘The noble mar- 
quis had said, that noble lords on the op- 
position side of the House, talked of con- 
ciliating the people, but did not tell how 
that was to be accomplished; and at last 
he had come to the subject of parliamen- 
tary reform. He was astonished to hear 
the noble marquis imputing to his noble 
friend the wish to establish annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage. Their lord- 
ships would do his noble friend the justice 
to acknowledge, that he had said nothing 
that could warrant such an imputation. 
In answer to what the noble marquis had 
said on the subject of conciliation, it was 
only necessary to observe, that the mea- 
sure of inquiry proposed by his noble 
friend (the marquis of Lansdowne) would 
have been most conciliating and satisfac- 
tory to the country. After some obser- 
vations against the coercive system of mi- 
nisters, the noble earl remarked, that in 
order to govern the people of this coun- 
try, it was necessary to appeal to their 
hearts, not to their fears; and that en- 
deavouring to pass such laws as these 
would excite apprehensions that the ob- 
ject was to govern them by the bayonet. 
For his own part he must acknowledge, 
that he would rather be governed by the 
noble earl and the noble viscount opposite, 
than by Mr. Hunt and»Dr. Watson; for 
any government however bad, was better 
than theirs. 

The Earl of Darlington expressed con- 
siderable diffidence in offering himself to 
the attention of their lordships, but he 
felt it a duty which he could not decline 
to address them for a few moments. 
He presented himself to their notice not 
merely as a person possessing some es- 
tate in the country, and respecting the 
laws and constitution under which he 
lived—not merely as a member of the 
legislature, in whose dignity and security 
he was interested—but as the holder of a 
situation under the Crown, which he had 
had the honour to fill ever since the 

ear 1792. He had forborne to obtrude 

imself upon former occasions, but his 
name. had been already introduced to 
their lordships’ notice in the documents 
which were laid on the table by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. It might be supposed, 
from his residence in the county of 
which he was about to speak, that he 
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had some knowledge of the people by 
whom he was surrounded. He had taken 
great pains to ascertain their opinions, 
and though in the northern part of the 
county of Durham he considered at one 
period that they were quiet, he could 
not help observing that there were some 
symptoms not indicative of perfect tran- 

uillity. They were silent, indeed, but 
their silence was of a sullen character. 
A meeting was held in the neighbour. 
hood of Newcastle, the numbers of which 
were greatly increased by a difference 
between the proprietors of the collieries 
and their workmen. The meeting was 
conducted quietly, but the manner of 
its assemblage was such as ought not 
only to have attracted the notice of go- 
vernment, but of all who wished well to 
the country. In some time after, it was 
intimated to him that a rising would soon 
take place. He had then no fear of such 
an event; nor should he now have in- 
truded on their lordships, if he had not 
received intelligence, within these few 
days, which confirmed that intimation. 
From that intelligence he was certain, 
that at the present moment, while the de- 
liberations of parliament were in progress, 
a correspondence was going on between 
the North of Durham and the south of 
Newcastle,{for the‘purpose of carrying pro- 
jects into effect for the subversion of the 
constitution. Under this impression he 
felt it to be their lordships’ duty to unite 
in the endeavour to find out the persons 
who aimed at the destruction of the go- 
vernment, or endeavoured to excite tus 
mult and disturbance which endangered 
the whole property of the kingdom. Here 
it. was that he disagreed from his noble 
friends with whom he generally acted. 
They had expressed their dislike and sus- 
picion of anonymous information. The 
principle was certainly just; but he 
could say, that he had received in- 
telligence upon which he could place 
the most implicit reliance, but the authors 
of which he would not upon any account 
disclose. As far indeed, as he could form 
a judgment on the subject, he was with 
great deference obliged to differ from the 
notions of his noble friends on that sub- 
ject. With respect to the bills of which 
the secretary of state had given the out- 
lines on a former day, he had some hesita- 
tion in agreeing to them without qualifi- 
cation. Some objections might be stated, 
and some alterations might be necessary, 
but as far as the general tenor of such 
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bills went, he believed they were abso- 
lutely required. Though he was far from 
being an alarmist, when he saw such 
things pass before him, the existence of 
which he could not doubt any more than 
he could doubt his eye-sight, it was his 
duty to state that ministers were called 
upon to bring forward some measures 
extremely strong in order to meet the 
emergency. It would have been a matter 
of great satisfaction to him if an union 
could have taken place between both 
sides of the House on this occasion; 
but unhappily that was not accomplished. 
That inquiry should take place as to the 
causes which brought the country into 
this state, was a fact he was ready to 
admit; but it was foreign to the present 
question—as foreign indeed as the ques- 
tion of reform, and like that only a waste 
of the time of the House. Reform was, 
in his opinion, to some extent necessary ; 
but he should now conclude by stating, 
that with some trifling alterations the pre- 
sent bills had his approbation, as well as 
the other measures with which they were 
cennected. 

The Earl of Strathmore rose also to 
make a statement to the House, which he 
thought it of importance that they should 
be acquainted with. He corroborated the 
statement of the noble lord who preceded 
him, on the subject of the meetings in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, which he 
described as inconsiderable in point of 
numbers at first. The last, however, was 
alarming, both in point of numbers, and 
with regard to the flags exhibited. The 
motto upon one of the flags was, ‘ the 
day of retribution is at hand,” and the 
device a death’s head and bones. ‘Though 
no mischief was done, he was convinced 
that they were ripe for mischief. He 
had certain information, that many per- 
sons attended the meeting with pistols, 
and had that day received a letter from a 
most respectable clergyman at Newcastle, 
which would show the extent to which 
the alarm had reached in that part of the 
country. The letter commenced by ob- 
serving, that about twenty factious dema- 
gogues, who ought to be hanged or in- 
carcerated, had done all the mischief, and 
succeeded in preparing the minds of the 
people for rebellion. It proceeded to 
state than an hon. and rev. gentleman, a 
magistrate of the county, the brother of a 
noble earl whom he did not then see in 
his place, had with his family taken refuge 
in that town. What must the state of 
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that county be when magistrates were 
obliged to fly for refuge. He was glad 
that the noble lords who sat on the same 
side of the House with himself, had not 
objected to the bills under consideration. 
He heped that no time would be lost in 
passing them, for he was sure their lord- 
ships must see that unless they were 
carried no man could answer for the safety 
of the country. Another fact, of which 
he wished to apprise the House, was, that 
the colliers were divided into different 
classes, consisting each of twenty persons, 
under the direction of a leader. The 
Black Dwarf, The Republican, The Cap 
of Liberty, and other blasphemous 
publications were the constant subjects 
of their study, and he feared were too suc- 
cessful in corrupting their minds. He 
trusted, however, that they would soon 
be convinced of the error of their ways. 
in addition to this, it was certain that 
there were 14 or 15,000 men on the banks 
of the Weir and the Tyne ready for re- 
bellion. After what had been said of 
the northern part of Durham, he was 
much gratified at being able to bear testi- 
mony to the loyalty of the south-western 
district. There was little or no disaffection 
there, and he was persuaded that the 
great mass of the people were ready to 
defend the king, the constitution, and the 
laws. In the north of Yorkshire the same 
spirit prevailed, and he was persuaded 
would soon manifest itself in any case of 
danger. He had said thus much in cor- 
roboration of what had fallen from the 
noble earl, and in explanation of the letter 
he had received that morning, which he 
thought it of importance that the House 
should be acquainted with, 

The bills were then read a second 
time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 2. 


Sepirious Meetincs PREVENTION 
Bitt.] Lord Castlereagh having moved 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Seditious Meetings Prevention 
bill, Mr. M. A. Taylor begged leave to 
ask a question of the noble lord, whether 
it was the intention of his majesty’s minis- 
ters to propose any alteration or amend- 
ment in the bill, or to allow it to stand in 
the state it then was: he was proceeding 
to discuss the matter, when the Speaker 
called him to order. Mr. M. A. Taylor 
resumed, and observed, that it was not his 
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the House, but merely to ask a simple 
question. Lord Castlereagh was sure the 


hon. member had too much experience | } ) 
_ to give toa subject which he was quite 


not to know that the committee was the 
place for discussing the details. Mr. 
Grenfell rose, and was about to state his 
opinion on the bill, when Lord Castle- 
reagh put it to the hon. gentleman whe- 
ther it would not be more convenient to 
give his sentiments on the question for 
the second reading. Mr. Grenfell ac- 
quiescing, the order of the day was read. 
The Solicitor General then got up to 
move the second reading of the bill, when 
Mr. Tierney observed, that if the noble 
lord did not intend to commence the de- 
bate, it was open to his hon. friend to 
speak. After some further discussion, in 
which lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Grenfell, the Speaker, and Mr. Perceval 
participated, 

Mr. Grenfell said, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House at length, but 
he wished to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity of expressing the opinion he enter- 
tained of the general proposition, of which 
the bill before the House formed a part, 
and which engaged the almost exclusive 
attention of the country at large. He 
confessed that he stated that opinion under 
feelings of greater pain than any he had 
experienced from the first hour of his 
sitting in that House to the moment at 
which he spoke; for his sense of public 
duty compelled him to adopt a course de- 
cidedly opposite to that pursued by his 
hon, friends near him, with whom he had 
hitherto had the gratification of being po- 
litically connected, and with whom, not- 
withstanding this exception, he hoped to 
remain politically connected for life. He 
was one of those who had abstained from 
giving any vote, either on the amend- 
ment proposed by his right hon. friend to 
the address, or on the motion made by 
his noble friend on Tuesday. He had so 
abstained from feelings of a personal na- 
ture, and in doing so was not aware that 
he had been guilty of any dereliction of 
his. public duty. He could assure his 
right hon. and his noble friend, that the 
only motives which induced him to abstain 
from voting on the occasions which he 
had mentioned were, his personal regard 
and affection for his right hon., and his 
respect for his noble friend. He could 
no longer, however, allow any private feel- 
ing to interfere with that line of conduct 
which his public duty seemed to him to 
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demand. His only object in rising at that 
moment was to state, in the face of the 
House and of the country, that from the 
best consideration which he had been able 


aware involved the dearest interests of 
the empire—from all the information which 
he had obtained on that subject, sanction- 
ed and strengthened as that information 
was by the observations made on a recent 
evening by the noble lord who represent. 
ed the county of Lancaster, he felt it ins 
cumbent on him to declare that, reserving 
to himself the right to object to any of the 
details of the measure, and to support any 
amendment to them, from what quarter 
soever it might proceed, and also reserving 
to himself the right of further considera- 
tion with respect to the expediency of 


making any or all the measures tempos, 
rary in their application—he was prepared 


to give his steady and hearty concurrence 
and support to the principle of all the 
measures recommended by the noble lord 
on Monday last. Such were his opinions, 
and on those opinions he was prepared to 
act, and he should therefore assent to the 
second reading of the bill under consider- 
ation. 

The question being put for reading the 
bill a second time, 

The Solicitor General congratulated the 
House on the candid speech which had just 
fallen from the bon, gentleman, and said 


he flattered himself, that after the question . 


should be fully investigated, and, after the 
true character of the measures which his 
majesty’s government had thought it ne- 
cessary to recommend should be fully 
developed, in addition to the vote of the 
hon. gentleman, those measures would 


claim and obtain the support of many — 


other hon. gentlemen, who were not in 
the habit of acting politically with his ma- 


jesty’s ministers, In undertaking the duty 


which he was about to perform, he must 
request the indulgence of the House. It 
was a duty which, in consequence of the 
absence of his hon. and learned friend had 
been suddenly cast upon him since he 
came down to the House; and he must 
intreat the indulgence of the House with 
respect to the manner of his performing 
the task. Of course he was familiar with 
all the details of the measures in question; 
but it was a very different thing to be ac- 
quainted with those details, and to be pre- 
pared suddenly to unfold them with the 
distinctness and precision so desirable on 
such an occasion. He would endeavour, 
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however, to discharge the task that had 
fallen upon him with as much simplicity 
and clearness as he could command; and 

» explain the nature and character of the 
aan which it had been advisable to 
fecommend to parliament, for the purpose 
of meeting the extraordinary dangers 
with which the country was menaced ; 
dangers, which, in his opinion, there was 
a great disposition, on the part of many of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, to underrate. 
A right hon. gentleman had attempted to 
show, that those dangers were principally 
confined to two counties in the north of 
the island—Lancashire, and a part of 
Cheshire. It was only necessary to look 
at the documents on the table, and to ad- 
vert to facts notoriously before the 
public, to be satisfied that such a repre- 
sentation was wholly unfounded. It had 
been stated, that in Yorkshire no coercive 
measures were necessary. ‘The papers 
on the table. however afforded decided 
evidence of the necessity of legislative in- 
terposition with respect to Yorkshire, as 
well asthe other countiesin thenorth of the 
island; for in those papers it was stated 
on authority, that although no immediate 
danger was to be apprehended, there was 
reason to suppose that a conspiracy of a 
most alarming and extensive character 
would burst forth, unless great precautiuns 
were taken to suppress it; and it was 
stated to be matter of absolute certainty, 
that revolution was the aim of those who 
were engaged in it. Was the House, 
therefore, to be told, that it was only to a 
part of Cheshire, and to Lancashire, that 
the proposed measures ought to be direct- 
ed? But he would go a step further. 
He would refer, not merely to the docu- 
ments on the table, but to the general 
notoriety of the state of the county of 
Northumberland, of the state of the 
county of Cumberland, of the state of the 
county of Durham, and above all, of the 
state of the western parts of Scotland, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow and Paisley. He would omit all 


mention of the metropolis and its vicinity. | 


He would not mention the meetings which 
had taken place in Coventry and other 
= of Warwickshire, and those which 

ad been attempted in the county of Staf- 
ford. He would merely observe, that the 
state of the northern district which he had 
adverted to, comprehending an extent of 
290 miles, and including a large and 
active population, afforded abundant 
ground for the measures proposed. 
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There was one very alarming feature in 
the character of the designs evidently en- 
tertained by the disaffected, namely the 
activity with which objects contemplated 
by them were pursued, and the rapidity 
with which the principles of sedition were 
diffused from the head quarters in Lanca- 
shire to the most extreme outposts. This 
was a most formidable part of the evil, 
and proved the nécessity, not only of le- 
gislative precautions, but of adopting 
those precautions with the utmost expedi- 
tion. It had been said by some homgen- 
tlemen that the disease was merely local. 
Good God! was it possible that those by 
whom such an assertion was made had en- 
tirely forgotten what had already occurred 
in the world? Was all the experience 
derived from the course and progress of 
the French revolution to be lost to the 
world? Who did net know that at the 
commencement of that revolution, a —_ 
part of France was not alienated from the 
existing government? Who did not 
know that it was only in the great manu- 
facturing and populous districts in France 
that disaffection originally manifested it- 
self, and that to the inertness of the friends 
of monarchy in the other parts of that 
kingdom the deplorable consequences that 
followed were attributable? He would 
usk the House whether, if the principles 
avowed, and the schemes going on in the 
northern districts, had extended to the 
whole island, revolution would not only 
(according to the expression in one of the 
newspapers) have begun, but have been 
perfect and consummate? Having stated 
so much with respect to the extent, he 
would now consider the character of the 
proceedings in question; for it was indis- 
pensable to take a view (however slight) 
‘of the combined danger, in order to 
enable the House duly to appreciate the 
merits of the combined measures recom- 
mended to meet it. The particular points 
against which the proposed measures were 
directed were—first, the training to the 
use of arms for revolutionary purposes ; 
secondly, the collecting of arms to be 
| placed in the hands of those previously 
trained to their use, in order to carry into 
effect the designs of the disaffected against 
the constitution; thirdly (and it was a 
consideration of the utmost importance), 
the means of intimidation resorted to, and 
actively spreading through the country, 


for the purpose of checking all opposition 
| to the plans of the evil disposed, and en- 
couraging and supporting the disaffected. 
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—In addition, he would recall to the at- 
tention of the House the open and un- 
blushing attempts at intimidation by as- 
sassination. The principle of assassina- 
tion had been avowed in the metropolis, 
in public debating houses, and in news- 
beens In the Reformers Gazette, at 

anchester, in July last, a particular in- 
dividual was openly pointed out for de- 
struction, and it was askked—“ Is there no 
noble Brutus who will plunge a dagger 
into the heart of the tyrant?” The next 
important point to which he would ad- 
vert was that which formed the founda- 
tion of the bill, the second reading of 
which was proposed to-night, namely, the 
assemblies collected under the pretence 
of petitioning for parliamentary reform, 
but with the purpose of exhibiting the 
strength of the «disaffected, encouraging 
their friends, and intimidating their oppo- 
nents. The intimidation thus occasioned 
was a most forinidable engine in advancing 
the plans of the individuals in question. 
Another, and a great evil against which the 
measures recommended by his majesty’s 
government were directed, was the state 
of the press of this country, not of the 
regular and established, but of the cheap 
and low press. The evil was admitted on 
all hands; whatever difference of opinion 
might exist with respect to the nature of 
the means that ought to be adopted to 
counteract the poison which had of late 
years been so actively diffused throughout 
the community, He had now briefly 
pointed out the various parts of the 
system against which the measures pro- 
posed by his majesty’s ministers were di- 
rected. The qucstion was, whether, as 
some measures must of necessity be adopt- 
ed for correcting the evils, the measures 
' proposed by government were not as 
effective, and at the same time as mo- 
derate and constitutional, as any that 
could be devised for the purpose? He 
could assure the House, that in the pre- 
paration of those measures it had been the 
most anxious wish of government to 
trench as little as possible on the laws 
and constitution of the country; and when 
the various measures which they proposed 
should come to be thoroughly investigated, 
he was persuaded it would be found that 
they were calculated to carry into effect 
the object in view, with as little injury to 
those laws and to that constitution as 
the circumstance of the case would per- 
mit. Anhon. and learned friend of his 
on the other side of the House, had very 
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properly stated, that it was impossible to 
consider the operation of any one of these 
measures without looking to the whole of 
the bills to be introduced. Before he 
directed the attention of the House to— 

Mr. Brougham rose, and observed, that 
the hon. and learned member had mis- 
taken him. What he had said was, that 
it would be difficult to consider any one 
of the measures proposed without looking 
to them as a whole. The hon. and learn- 
ed member seemed to be about to 
go into a discussion of the other measures, 
which he conceived was rather prema- 
ture. 

The Soliciior General said, that in order 
to meet the wishes of his hon. and learned 
friend, he would treat the subject as he 
had advised, and touch as lightly as pos- 
sible upon the other measures to be intro- 
duced, but the evils which the House were 
called upon to counteract, formed a com- 
bined system, and could only be counteract- 
ed by another system equally combined in 
its nature; and therefore the bearing of one 
measure upon another, as if one evil upon 
another, could not be lost sight of. The 
first point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the House was, the bill 
to be introduced for restraining the liberty 
of the press. ‘The object of this measure 
was, as he before stated, to restrain the 
publication of those cheap pamphlets, 
which had occasioned such mischief in the 
country. There was not any man who 
more zealously advocated the liberty of 
the press than he did. The liberty of the 
press and the trial by jury were the main 
pillars which supported the constitution ; 
and he could assure the House that he 
was the last man in the country who 
would advocate the invasion of either of 
those inestimable privileges of the people. 
But what was the character of the publi- 
cations to which he alluded ? What were 
the evils to be apprehended from them ? 
They were sold at such a price as afforded 
the lowest orders an opportunity of perusing 
them. The persons who sold them were 
men of no property or character ; and be- 
sides, they were very difficult to be come 
at. Those persons declared, and with 
truth, that those publications were a 
powerful engine in their hands; and that 
the’people were, and must continue to be 
strongly influenced by them—Was it then 
too much to expect, that the publishers of 
such pamphlets should give security for 
the payment of such penalties as might be 
imposed on them for an abuse of the powers 
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of their mighty engine? Was it too much 
to say, that in the event of their being con- 
victed not by any minister or magistrate, 
but by an impartial jury of their country- 
men, there should be a fund from which the 
fines to which they had subjected them- 
selves should be certainly forthcoming ? 
In what respect could this be considered 
as an invasion of the liberty of the press? 
The bill demanded  security—nothing 
more; it did not ask for any previous 
censorship: it did not ask for any limita- 
tion of the trial by jury. If ministers had 
pee any such measure, they would 

ave deserved and incurred not only the 
reprobation of that House, but the repro- 
bation of the whole country. The press 
was a powerful machine, and might be 
turned to good or to bad purposes, ac- 
cording to the disposition of those who 
used it; was it not, therefore, right, to 
call upon publishers to give security that 
they would so use as not to abuse it? 
This was the first measure which minis- 
ters had to recommend ; it was perfectly 
in unison with the constitution, and he 
augured that it would be found effectual 
to counteract the mischief. Another point 
in these publications was, their nature and 
their character. In the act of the 38th of 
the king, when it was first proposed to im- 
pose a tax upon any paper which contain- 
ed any public news, intelligence, or oc- 
currences, it was considered that those 
words were so general that they might 
embrace all periodical publications what- 
soever; and this was proved by the cir- 
cumstance that many actions were com- 
menced upon them in the courts of law. 
In order to meet the present danger of 
the times, it was now proposed to extend 
the regulations of that act, so that those 
publications which assumed the existence 
of facts, and then argued upon and drew 
deductions from them, should be made 
liable to the tax upon newspapers, just as 
if they contained the first account of the 
facts themselves. This was the second 
point in the system: the next was to in- 
flict an increased degree of punishment, 
that of transportation, at the discretion of 
the court, upon any individual against 
whom a second cenviction was obtained. 
The principle on which this enactment 
was founded was well known to the Eng- 
lish law; and he would ask the gentleman 
Opposite, when a party, after being once 
convicted of a blasphemous and seditious 
libel, came forward a second time to 
brave and insult the court, whether it was 
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not proper that such discretion should be 
vested in the judge? When they said 
that such enactments were hostile to 
the liberty of the press, they ought to 
consider that they were confined to pub- 
lications of a certain size and character. 
He now came to the bill against military 
training. It was said by members on the 
opposite side that the existing laws were 
strong enough to prevent it. A single 
word on that argument would be quite 
sufficient. If any persons met for the 
purpose of training themselves to the use 
of arms, and for the express object of op- 
posing the government, such trainin 

would constitute an overt act of high 
treason; and therefore if the intention of 
the party training could be proved to the 
satisfaction of a jury, no new law would 
be found necessary. But though it might 
be an easy matter to convict an individual 
of this training, it might be very difficult 
to bring home to him the intention with 
which he was thus training himself, in a 
court of justice. It was therefore pro- 
posed that no persons should meet to be 
drilled to the use of arms without a licence 
from the Crown. From what had fallen 
from hon. gentlemen on the other side, he 
did not expect that this measure would 
incur any opposition. The next measure 
to which he must call the attention of the 
House, was of a technical nature. It was 
that for accelerating trials in cases of 
misdemeanor. It might, as the law at 
present stood, be 2 years or 3 circuits 
after an offence had been committed, be- 
fore it could be brought on for trial. This 
was the old law of the land in cases of 
misdemeanor, and formerly had also been 
the law in civil actions; but as serious 
inconvenience to suitors had _ resulted 
from such delay, a remedy had been in- 
troduced for it many years ago. It was 
now proposed to apply the same remedy 
to misdemeanors, but in so guarded a 
manner, as not to trench upon any me- 
thod of defence which the accused might 
be inclined or advised to adopt. He was 
not to be compelled to take his trial at the 
first assize, without sufficient cause; he 
was not to be deprived of the benefit arising 
from a writ of certiorari. Circumstances 
might so happen that he could not obtain 
a fair hearing in the inferior courts; he 
was, therefore left at liberty to remove his 
cause into the superior courts, and all his 
rights and privileges there remained as 
before. He therefore did not expect any 
objection would be made to this bill, un- 
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less it were to be contended that it was a 
benefit to the subject to have a delay 
of justice. He now came to the bill for 
the seizing of arms, which was founded 
upon facts, that were unfortunately but 
too notorious. By that bill it was pro- 
vided that magistrates in certain districts 
should have the power to seize ail such 
arms as appeared to be inconsistent with 
the public safety. In every one of its 
clauses care was taken not to trench 
upon the liberty of the subject. It had 
been provided that in all cases pikes 
and pike-heads should be seized, because 
it was evident that they must be in- 
tended for improper purposes ; but where 
the weapons were of a more doubtful 
nature they were not to be seized, un- 
less some individual should give informa- 
tion upon oath that they were intended to 
carry illegal, and unconstitutional objects 
into effect. The magistrate might then 
seize them, but his decision was not final: 
the person conceiving himself injured by 
the seizure might go before him, and de- 
mand to be allowed to prove that they were 
kept for innoxious purposes: and if that 
circumstance were satisfactorily made out, 
the arms must be restored. If not so re- 
stored, he might appeal to the quarter ses- 
sions, for their restitution, so that every 
possible care was taken to protect the in- 
nocent from any thing like unjust perse- 
cution. He had nothing more to say upon 
this bill, except that if it were passed into 
an act, it was to be merely temporary and 
local. He had now shortly gone through 
the chief points in the system which it was 
proposed to adopt; but before he pro- 
ceeded to the remainder of them, he 
should beg leave to make a few remarks on 
an argument which had been used against 
putting the press under any limitations. 
It had been said that the existing laws 
would have been found sufficient to punish 
all the breaches of them which had taken 
place, if they had been properly admi- 
nistered ; and that the abuse of the liberty 
of the press, which all parties in the state 
now acknowledged to be enormous, had 
arisen from the negligence and supineness 
of the law-officers of the Crown. Per- 
sonally, he had nothing to do with this 
complaint: and, therefore, he might be 
allowed to say, that the abuse, when 
thefoughly investigated, would not be 
traced to that source. It was possible 
that there might be libels published two 
or three years ago which had not been 
made the subject of prosecution. But 
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what was the reason that they had not 
been prosecuted? Why, the evil had 
suddenly burst upon the country with all 
the impetuosity of a flood or a torrent, 
and it had been found impossible to check 
an irruption of so sudden and unexpected 
a nature, by the presentation of any bills 
of indictment to a grand jury, or the filing 
of any criminal information. If he were 
asked what was the cause of so great and 
so unexampled an evil, he would say that 
he could not develope the whole cause. 
He would, however, say, that the ac- 
quittal of Hone had partly occasioned it. 
When that individual was tried and ac- 
quitted eighteen months ago, for the pub- 
lication of libels on which no reasonable 
man could entertain a shadow of doubt, 
libels which were denominated most sedi- 
tious and blasphemous by the judge of 
the King’s-bench, who passed sentence 
on a poor deluded wretch found guilty of 
vending them, his acquittal was hailed as 
a victory and atriumph by the gentlemen 
opposite; and the individual himself, 
though previously in a humble situation 
of life, and not over well provided with 
the gifts of fortune, found subscribers, 
and among them, he regretted to observe, 
several persons of rank and respectability, 
to give him a reward for the offences 
which he had committed. To that cir- 
cumstance, he partly attributed the swarm 
of libellers which at present existed: it 
was not indeed the whole cause of the 
present evil, but it formed a great part of 
it; andit, therefore, ill became those who 
were now so clamorous, to complain that 
the evil was owing to the supineness and 
neglect of the law officers of the Crown. 
Having discussed, and, he hoped, refuted 
this objection, he should now proceed to 
the Seditious Meetings bill. It was con- 
tended on the other side, that the people 
had a right to meet in any numbers to de- 
liberate upon any matter of public im- 
portance, to consider of any grievance, 
and to devise the best means of obtaining 
redress for such grievance. Whatever 
construction might have been put on the 
act of Charles 2nd by the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench, on the trial of lord 
G. Gordon, which act, as it was unre- 
pealed, was still the law of the land, he 
should not now dispute the existence of 
that right. He should assume asa settled 
point, that the people had a right to meet, 
for the sake of deliberation, petition, re- 
monstrance, or redress of grievances. 
But, admitting that to be the case, was it 
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likewise necessary to admit that they 
could meet with propriety in a tumultu- 
ous meeting, professing, indeed, legal 
and constitutional objects, but evidently 
pursuing ulterior illegal ones? Could an 

man have the boldness to assert, that it 
was not the duty of the legislature to in- 
terfere in such a case, not, indeed, to 
prevent discussion, but to place public 
meetings under such regulations that they 
might be held without injury to the con- 
stitution? What then was the remedy pro- 
posed? It was allowed the people to attend 
any public meeting that might be called 
by the lord lieutenant, or the sheriff, or 
the majority of the grand jury of the 
county, or by any five justices resident 
within it. If any one of those distinct 
bodies should concur in thinking a public 
meeting requisite to be holden ‘ for the 
purpose of deliberating upon any public. 
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justices could be found willing to call a 
meeting ? But as it was possible that those 
authorities might act unjustly, it was to 
guard against the people being deprived 
of all opportunity of meeting that this 
clause was provided. He would ask the 
House, whether any measure could be pro- 
posed less exceptionable than the present? 
Ministers must either have drawn up hew 
divisions of the country, or have adopted 
the old ones; and could any person doubt 
of the propriety of preserving the latter ? 
Honourable gentlemen on'the other side 
had said that they would oppose the de- 
tails of these measures. After the expla- 
nation which he had given of the principle 
on which they were founded, and which 
he trusted that he had proved to be cor- 
rect, he did not expect that they would 
make any opposition to the principle of 
them, but that if any thing in the details 


grievance, or any matter in church and appeared to them to be objectionable, that 
state, or for the purpose of considering, | they would suggest an amendment. It 
proposing, ot agreeing to any petition, was not, however, requisite for him at 
complaint, remonstrance, declaration, re- | present to state what those details were ; 
solution, or address, upon the subject that would be better done when the House 
thereof,” the people might. legally as-| went.into a committee. It would now be 
semble under his or their authority. What for them to direct their attention to the 
was the objection to this provision? Why, | principle of the bill which was to prevent 
that you might find a lord-lieutenant, a seditious and tumultuous meetings. The 
sheriff, a grand jury, and a whole ma- aa according to this bill, could meet 
gistracy, who would concur in not calling by their own aet in their parishes and 
any one public meeting. If the question townships, and this was a satisfactory 
were a proper question to be discussed, | answer to the objection that it went to 
surely among all the individuals designated destroy all public meetings. One objec- 


in the bills as capable of convening a. 
public meeting, some would be found in- | 
clined to do so; and if some were to be 
found, the objection as on a general prin- | 
ciple was not a valid objection. But as if; 
to obyiate that objection, and to guard. 
against such a contingency (for contin- 
gency it must be called) it was provided, 
that if the authorities above named would | 
not call a meeting, the people might meet 
in their respective districts or parishes, 
though not in the tumultuous manner to 
which they had been of late accustomed. 
He hoped that he should not be under- 
stood as saying that the people were to 
be allowed to meet only in their districts 
or parishes—by nomeans: it was only a 
discretionary power assigned to them, in 
order to protect them Son an abuse of 
power on the part of those who were 
authorized, and who yet refused, to call 
county meetings. What, however, must 
be the nature of that measure, on which 
neither a lord lieutenant, nor a sheriff, 
nor a majority of the grand jury, nor five 


tion made to the bill was an objection in 

rinciple; the evil, it was said, was local. 

e admitted it; but was it local in the 
sense which those gentlemen supposed? 
That which existed in the metropolis— 
that against which it was requisite to 
guard in all the codities adjacent to the 
metropolis —that evil which extended from 
York up to Glasgow, and showed itself 
also in Warwickshire and Leicestershire— 
that evil, which, if repressed in one place, 
burst out immediately in another, was not 
so local, that it was possible to say where 
it existed at any precise moment. In all 
former bills which the legislature had made 
under similar circumstances, the evil had 
been more local than it was at present, 
but in all of them the acts passed to re- 
press it had been general in their applica- 
tion, and he should not discharge his 
duty, if he now applied for an act which 
was to extend only to particular counties. 
There was also another objection to the 
bill: “ it was.to be permanent.” To this 
objection he should make an answer simi- 
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lar in principle to the answer which he 
had just given to the objection founded 
on what was called the locality of the evil. 
Temporary bills had been passed every 
three or four years, to check the mischief 
which had arisen from these tumultuous 
meetings; and yet, during the whole of 
the last 25 years, it had continued to 
exist with little interruption. Once it 
had been repressed by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, but the moment 
the Suspension act was repealed, it burst 
forth again with the same malignant spirit 
which it had before displayed. Unless, 
therefore, the House were of opinion that 
it was expedient to pass, from time to 
to time, severe restrictive measures, they 
ought to adopt such a moderate perma- 
nent measure as he was now recommend- 
ing. The gentlemen on the other side 
were always advising the ministry to try 
the effects of conciliation. ‘There was 
every disposition on the part of ministers 
to conciliate the honest, the well-dis- 
posed, and the loyal: there was no dis- 
position to exercise coercion on them, and 
instead of being a coercion on loyalty, the 
system was calculated to protect all who 
deserved protection from the designs of 
men who had sworn to overturn the con- 
stitution, and who, if they succeeded, 
would soon be involved themselves in the 
general destruction. But how were mi- 
nisters to conciliate these reformers who 
were drawing the sword against them? It 
would be weakness to attempt it. They 
were not men to be conciliated. To offer 
conciliation would be to succumb—would 
be to give a triumph to the disaffected, 
and an encouragement to them to rally 
round the banners of sedition. 

Mr. Lyttelton rose to offer his opinion 
on the measures proposed by ministers, 
as well as on the recent proceedings in 
the country. He expressed his regret at 
being on this occasion obliged to differ 
from those honourable friends with whom 
he was in the habit of acting—indeed, 
nothing but an imperious sense of duty 
could induce him to do so—a conviction 
that the proposed measures were neces- 
sary to the safety of the state. If he were 
influenced merely by party principles, 
which, in general, he believed to be pub- 
lic principles, he certainly should co-ope- 
rate with his right hon. friend, especially 
_ after the extraordinary speech of a noble 
Jord, who, in contradiction to the usual 
mild and manly manner in which he per- 
formed his parliamentary duties, had 
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tious and corrupt motives. But, he was 
sorry to say, that he was convinced there 
was a great conspiracy in the country 
against the constitution. In spite of all 
the cheering which this declaration had 
occasioned, he would pledge himself to 
make good his assertion. If ministers had 
granted an inquiry, they would have had 
the support of nine-tenths of unbiassed 
men to the measures now proposed. For 
what took place when laws were before 
passed for the temporary suppression of 
seditious meetings? He asked, whether 
they were repressed longer than the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus lasted ? 
He asked whether meetings were not held 
at the end of that period, for effecting 
the purpose of those who called them by 
force? Some 9 or 10 months ago, a 
meeting was held at Smithfield, most in- 
flammatory and alarming in its character. 
Since the jr prorogation of parliament, 
meetings had been held all over the coun- 
try. At Hunslet-moor a meeting was 
held, to which he supposed the member 
for Bishopscastle had alluded ; and if any 
meeting was treasonable, that was so, At 
that meeting it was recommended, that 
district and deputy meetings should be 
held, and it was declared that the object 
in view ought to be obtained by an 
“ overwhelming” majority. What was 
this but to propose to carry things by a 
general and systematic rising or rebellion ? 
Was this a system which the people’s 
House of Parliament, as the member for 
Bishopscastle called it (he supposed he 
had taken the expression from the resolu- 
tions of some of the meetings), was not 
to put down? Afterwards a meeting was 
held at Birmingham, where the strange, 
unprecedented, and unconstitutional vil- 
lainy of conduct was adopted, of returning 
a member and legislatorial attorney to 
that House, without any right or autho- 
tity. Such proceedings in his opinion 
would justify the measures now proposed, 
if no papers at all had been laid upon the 
table. Then came the meeting at Leeds, 
which was spoken of as indicating in- 
creased violence, butt at length fell off 
to a small number. At last came the 
Manchester meeting, with respect to the 
proceedings at which he, for one, thought 
it would be much better if ministers man- 
fully instituted an inquiry. The magis- 
trates, acting under circumstances of great 
sige might have overstepped the 
aw, and that ought to be inquired into, 
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and he still hoped an inquiry would be 
conceded. A full and impartial inquiry: 
would prove infinitely more honourable 
to the magistrates, and to the yeomanry 
who were denounced — aye, individually 
denounced—than to leave the existing 
calumny unrefuted. But setting that 
aside, would any man contend, that, if 
the peace of the country, and especially 
of the manufacturing districts, was to be 
reserved, such meetings ought to be to- 
erated? Would any man say of the 
Manchester meeting, that if it was not 
contrary to law, it was not high time that 
the law should be altered, to prevent the 
recurrence of such a meeting? It was 
perfectly ludicrous and absurd to main- 
tain any such doctrine. Then came meet- 
ings of large bodies of men—meetings, 
exasperated by the excessive severity ex- 
ercised at Manchester; more exasperated, 
tg by the misrepresentations which 
ad been propagated, and exasperated 
most of all by the injudicious thanks which 
had been given by ministers to the autho- 
rities at Manchester. A meeting was 
again held at Birmingham, which had 
every characteristic of rebellion, and 
seemed prepared to resort to actual force 
upon the property and persons of his 
majesty’s subjects, until put down by mi- 
litary interference. Upon these facts, 
without any papers:at all, the noble lord 
might have brought forward his measures. 
Such conduct would have been better 
than the inconsistent course of presenting 
papers, and yet refusing inquiry. But 
the papers, he would contend, did form a 
very complete and conclusive case. They 
had been represented as scanty and 
meagre; they were scanty and meagre 
only respecting the Manchester question 
—a question in which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were themselves compromised. 
The declaration of the Cheshire quarter- 
sessions (he spoke of a private letter from 
one of that body) stated, that schools 
were established there for disaffection, 
and that the fact was verified upon oath. 
The earl of Derby transmitted an account 
of the alarming state of the district with 
which his lordship was connected, and 
afterwards represented the difficulty of 
arming the respectable and loyal inhabi- 
tants. His hon. friend —he meant the 
member for Bishopscastle, whom he had 
no right certainly to call his political 
friend —had inferred that this circumstance 
proved that there was no alarm. On the 
contrary, he would say, that it proceeded 
(VOI. XLI.) 
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from intimidation. Besides, there were 
several depositions before Mr. Fletcher in 
the beginning of August, not anonymous 
depositions, that training was practised 
by great numbers in that part of the 
country. Prior to this the spirit of dis- 
affection had been manifested in the as- 
sassination of Birch the constable. Above 
all, there was thedeclaration of the Laneas- 
ter grand jury, which represented that there 
was nosymptom of, he did not say rebellion, 
but of a conspiracy against government— 
not against government alone, but against 
property—there was nosymptom of such 
a conspiracy which the grand jury did not 
set forth as existing invhat county. This 
was marked by the extensive circulation 
of seditious writings—by a system of inti- 
midation being resorted to—by militar 
trainings—and by a systematic determi- 
nation to refuse payment of rent and 
taxes. That men should refuse to pay 
taxes, being discontented with the go- 
vernment, and in doubt as to the conti- 
nuance of its authority, might be one of 
the ordinary features of disaffection; but 
nothing but the desire of subverting all 
the rights of property could suggest the 
refusal to pay rents. Such was the testi- 
mony of the grand jury of Lancashire. 
But, leaving the disturbed and disaffected 
counties of England, they had testimony 
highly respectable, and not anonymous, 
from the west of Scotland: He would 
ask, was it true or was it not true, that 
the duke of Hamilton (than whom no man 
stood higher in rank and character) wish- 
ing to gain signatures to a loyal address, 
and to form a corps for the preservation 
of the peace, and the protection of pro- 
perty, had found both impossible? In the 
west of Scotland, there had been meetings 
at which, whatever some persons might 
say of the peaceable disposition of such 
meetings, the peace was violated,’ and 
riots were committed for two or three days 
—riots, too, of peculiar malignity, for 
clergymen were attacked without any 
retence or provocation. The case, then, 
or the measures now brought forward, 
was made out—first, by the notoriety of 
facts and proceedings throughout the 
country; and, in the second place, it was 
confirmed very much by the papers on 
the table. He came now to consider the 
second point of view in which he had pro- 
posed to discuss the question: that was, 
whether the present laws, impartially and 
vigorously administered, were sufficient 
to meet the danger. He was of opinion 
(2 R) 
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that they were not sufficient. He did not 
know whether the laws might not have 
been equal to the task at a former period ; 
but now, after the course which had been 
pursued, after the supineness of ministers 
and the oscitancy of the attorney-general, 
that strong measures were necessary to 
overwhelm the torrent of blasphemy and 
sedition which had assailed us, he could 
no more doubt than he could doubt that 
he was at that moment addressing the 
speaker. The law was very strict against 
high treason, and any thing that might be 
construed into high treason; but such 
was the proper regard for the lives of the 
subjects which our laws possessed, and 
such was their salutary jealousy of arbi- 
trary power, that the execution of the 
law against treason was very difficult. 
God forbid that they should attempt to 
restore to this law the harsh features of 
which their ancestors had deprived it. 
But the rankest treason existed in the 
country. After the evidence of the reso- 
lutions passed at the meetings, to say 
nothing of the conduct which was exhi- 
bited, would any man say that there was 
not something proved which was tanta- 
mount to treason? It might be said, it 
had indeed been said, that the laws had 
not been enforced. But after the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Hone, there was very little 
chance of the conviction of any man in 
Middlesex, at least in London. The 
defence set up on that occasion was ridi- 
culous, as it went on the assumption, that 
because the libel prosecuted was seditious 
as well as blasphemous, its publisher must 
be innocent. The acquitted person (for 
he wished to use no harsh names) had also 
founded his defence on the motives of the 
prosecutor; but motives had nothing at 
all to do with the question. The conse- 
quence of this acquittal was, to license 
blasphemy and sedition. In the last year 
things had taken a turn, and it became 
doubtful whether prosecutions would not 
have been more successful, as it had been 
found that juries were ready to do their 
duty in the case of that miserable wretch 
and execrable offender, Carlile. Still he 
was of opinion that the existing law was 
insufficient ; but he would not now detain 
the House longer upon the subject of the 
public press, as that part of the question 
would come again before the House. With 
respect to the Seditious Meetings bill, the 
old law was very severe—at least, as it 
had been explained, it admitted of a very 
severe interpretation. Byt the old law 
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was indefinite. Meetings such as were 
now held had never come into the con- 
templation of the framers of the old law; 
such meetings could not have then come 
within the purview of any man’s imagina- 
tion. This was evident by the letter from 
the magistrates of Manchester. The 
existing law was difficult to be understood, 
as appeared by the communications from 
those, and from other magistrates, for 
they could not ascertain whether a meeting 
was illegal where no overt act of plunder 
and no breach of the peace had been com- 
mitted. Then came the question, whe- 
ther the present bill was calculated to re- 
move the difficulty. But into this he 
would not now enter, because that would 
be forestalling a future discussion, He 
did, however, believe the bill to be neces- 
sary, and he hoped that it would be ren- 
dered immediately efficacious. The evil, 
it had been contended by his hon. and 
learned friend, was local. In what sense 
could it be said to be local, when the dif- 
fusion of seditious writings was universal, 
comprehending the capital and the most 
populous districts, and districts where the 
people were most easily brought to bear 
upon one subject. However, he admitted 


that if it could be established that the 


evil was local, it was a question deserving 
consideration, whether the bill ought not 
to be confined to the counties that were 
disaffected; and lieutenants and grand 
juries be authorized to extend it to their 
counties if required. His hon. and learned 
friend had said, that this was a permanent 
remedy, applied to evils which were tran- 
sient. If they were transient, they must 
be so, because the cause was transient. 
He thought distress the cause, and be- 
lieved that, if distress were banished, dis- 
affection would be, if not extinguished, 
diminished to so contemptible a size, that 
the law could cope with it, or that it 
would be unworthy of attention. He did 
not believe that any part of the people, 
living as they did, under the freest and 
noblest constitution in the world, would 
rise against it, if not under the deepest 
distress, This applied to all those who 
were now in a state little short of open 
rebellion. He begged here to ask those 
members who were connected with the 
manufacturing districts, who themselves, 
or whose friends had capitals employed in 
manufacture—he begged to ask them 
whether there was any prospect of the 
distress being speedily cured, and whe- 
ther they did not believe it would continue 
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for many years? Ifso, the bills ought to 
be coequal in duration to the distress 
which occasioned them. But, to fix upon 
a period of five or seven years, would be 
more harsh than to take an indefinite pe- 
riod. He did not know what plan the 
noble lord had in view as to this point, 
but he hoped that the measure would be 
adapted to the exigency, both in extent 
and in duration. But that was matter 
of opinion. But if the measure were 
made local, as he greatly preferred, it 
would be implied on the face of it, that it 
was also temporary. There would be an 
implied pledge on the face of the bill, that 
it would be continued only while the coun- 
ties to which it was confined required its 
operation. His hon. friends had talked 
of a system of coercion. When they 
spoke abstractedly of asystem of coercion, 
he was at a loss to understand their mean- 
ing. Every penal law was part of a sys- 
tem of coercion. He supposed they meant 
the application of force beyond what was 
necessary to put down an intolerable evil. 
He agreed to that construction of the 
term, but that construction did not apply 
to the measures now proposed. He 
agreed, at least he certainly would agree, 
to most of those measures, because he 
viewed them as no other coercion than 
the preservation and putting down of evils 
which could not be prevented or put down 
by any other means, and which threaten- 
ed the safety of the state. He agreed 
with those who favoured conciliation, so 
far as to wish to see that sort of concilia- 
tion, which was never to be discovered 
in the measures of his majesty’s ministers. 
The first step of conciliation which ought 
to be adopted was, an inquiry into the 
proceedings at Manchester. It was a 
most important duty, as well as a part of 
wise conciliation, to inquire promptly and 
into proceedings which in- 
volved the rights and liberties of the 

ople. The second step was economy. 

o real economy had ever been attempted 
by ministers. Conciliation in every shape 
appeared to be banished from the minis- 
terial vocabulary. The very word they 
never used. According to them, the 
people were always wrong, and were 
never to be conciliated. From the course 
they were in the habit of pursuing, the 
measures now about to be placed in their 
hands would lose much of their effect. 
Popular meetings were so spoken of, that 
a paltry desire to insult the people seemed 
to influence government. The lives of 
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the subjects would, he really believed, be 
endangered, and the execution of the 
laws impeded, if ministers would not 
adopt conciliation, and abandon their 
system of exasperation and insult. An- 
other part of conciliation was parliamen- 
tary reform. He would not now enter 
upon that question, although he was will- 
ing to enter upon it on a proper occasion, 
and to support it. He did not go so far 
as his hon. and learned friends in the be- 
lief that this measure would have a very 
great effect in conciliating. He did not, 
however, agree with the hon. and learned 
gentleman who had last spoken, that to 
concede reform, would be to succumb to 
the radical reformers. If the House were 
unanimously to unite, as he wished to 
God they would, in putting down rebel- 
lion, then they might, without losing 
sight of their dignity, safely proceed to 
an inquiry, the result of which would 
perhaps do away some of those abuses 
which at present weakened and defaced 
the legislation and administration of the 
country. While he supported the mea- 
sures now proposed as really necessary, 
he must say that those measures would 
be less efficacious and more inoperative in 
the hands of ministers, than they could 
be in any other hands. The noble lord 
might smile, and suppose that he wished 
him removed only because he wished his 
right hon. friend in his place. He could 
assure the noble lord, that he should be 
very sorry to see his right hon. friend in 
his place, because he was sure that his 
right hon, friend, by becoming the mi- | 
nister of the crown, would become less 
popular. He believed that his friends, con- 
sidering the frailty of human nature, would 
be less useful in administration than they 
were when united in opposition. But he 
more particularly objected to the execution 
of the measures now proposed being con- 
fided to the present a secretary of state . 
for the home department. He knew not 
what induced his royal highness the Prince 
Regent to intrust the home administration 
to that noble lord in such a crisis. He 
knew no title which that noble lord pos- 
sessed, for our domestic government, 
except an unblemished private character. 
In his hands authority was regarded with 
contempt, and the unsparing exercise of 
his authority only increased insubordina- 
tion and disaffection. He said so with 
regret, because a better or a more affec- 
tionate man in private life he did not 
know. But in the present crisis he de- 
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precated the noble lord’s return to mea- 
sures which would greatly increase the 
danger of the state; and wished to see his 
ee filled by some one else of the noble 
ord’s own party. 

Mr. Macdonald declared, that he felt 
much ditliculty in rising to reply to his 
hon. and learned friend, the solicitor-ge- 
neral, both because his hon. and learned 
friend had spoken so ably, and because he 
had carried the House along with him by 
the enthusiasm of his eloquence. But, 
difficult and painful as he felt this task, 
he should feel it more difficult and painful 
to refrain from expressing his sentiments 
on the present important occasion. His 
hon. and learned friend, travelling in his 
speech with the greatest rapidity from 
London to Glasgow, could see nothing in 


every face that he met but treason and | 


sedition. To the apprehensions of his 
hon. and learned friend on this subject he 
could not subscribe. If the bill imme- 
diately under consideration were of the 
character of the Training bill and the 
Seizing for Arms bill, he should have no 
hesitation in reposing confidence to mi- 
nisters to that extent, but he could not 
consent to entrust them with powers 
which appeared to him to be inconsistent 
with the general interests of the people, 
and with the integrity of the constitution. 
In his hon. and learned friend’s speech, 
in the speech from the throne—in the 
very circumstance of parliament’s being 
brought together at that moment, there 
was involved this most important avowal, 
namely, that all the experiments hitherto 
resorted to—that all the restrictions al- 
ready passed with regard to the rights of 
the people, and more especially, as his 
hon. and learned friend had expressed it, 
the suspension for a twelvemonth, of 
those rights, without which, no British 
subject could be considered a free man— 
that these had all failed in staying the 
progress of the evil, or in restoring that 
which ought to be a common object to all 
of them—the peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the country. It was confessed, 
that since the adoption of those measures, 
the evil had, instead of diminishing, gone 
on continually Surely there 
was here enough to make them pause. 
But instead of that, ministers now came 
down determined to persevere still fur- 
ther, and such was the fatal progress of 
their violence, that having arrived at our 
present state (and there could be no 
worse symptom than the complacency 
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with which the proposition was received), 
we must proceed still further. The House 
were asked to impose a tax on the press, 
in order to give the means of paying 
12,000 additional troops in this country ; 
and hand in hand with that proposition 
was another for the suppression of public 
meetings. Was it meant by this latter 
measure to prevent meetings of the des- 
cription of that which had turned out so 
fatally at Manchester, and which, in the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
was an illegal meeting? That might be 
effected by a declaratory law. But the 
measure now before them, went to deprive 
the people of this country of a privilege, 
without which there would have been no 
House of Commons sitting there at that 
moment,—the privilege of meeting to pe~ 
tition, or at Jeast, to reduce the exercise 
of that privilege to the limits of a parish 
vestry room. If they had arrived at such 
an extremity, they ought at least to look 
to the magnitude of the sacrifice. Let 
it be ingenuously acknowledged. The 
dreary road they were travelling year 
after year, seemed but to lead to this 
proposition—and the speech of the no- 


ble lord camevery near it—that the 


character the feelings, and circumstances 
of the people of England had under- 
dergone so essential a change, that the 
ancient system of government hitherto 
followed in this country, was now become 
insufficient. This was the question, dis- 
guise it as they pleased—this was the 
uestion they were all called to put to 
themselves. If, however, the progress of 
time, and the alterations of society, jus- 
tified and demanded those violent changes, 
or encroachments rather, on the consti- 
tution, how was it that the same men 
who introduced and urged those en- 
croachments opposed any change in the 
state of the representation which the 
same progress of time and alterations of 
society had rendered altogether unequal 
to its original intention? The speech of 
the noble lord in introducing the proposed 
measures was strongly impressed upon his 
mind. It would not be readily forgotten 
by any who heard it. Perhaps that 
speech, in words, tone, and manner, had 
not received so good a comment as from 
a noble lord, the member for Northaller- 
ton, whose speech reflected, in the opi- 
nion of all who heard it, the highest ho- 
nour on that noble lord, and impressed 
them with the highest opinion of his 
talents. The noble lord who introduced 
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the measures before them, had supported 
those melancholy measures—for melan- 
choly they were in all their aspects—by 
stating his view of what was passing, not 
only in this, but in other countries. If 
they followed the example of the noble 
lord, and looked into other states, what 
would they see but a tremendous system 
adopted for the purpose of overawing the 
inhabitants of every country by standing 
armies—one great conspiracy for over- 
turning by standing armies, and the court 
of inquisition, of which the head-quarters 
were at Metz, the last remains of Eu- 
ropean liberty, and establishing a uni- 
versal military despotism ? The noble lord 
the secretary for foreign affairs, could not 

ossibly have been guilty of more flagrant 
indiscretion; for he could hardly fail to 
know how much an expression of that 
sort contributed to propagate a calumny 
which had been so industriously propa- 
gated in this country, that all these mea- 
sures were part of a system adopted in 
connexion with foreign cabinets; al- 
though, as an honest man, he was bound 
to say, that he believed a grosser calumny 
could not be uttered. It was of import- 
ance that the disorders should be put 
down; but it was of still more conse- 
—_ that they should put down the 

isposition to disorders. Inquiry into the 
late proceedings was actually necessary, 
and he was rejoiced that one had been 
called for by his noble friend, the member 
for Northampton; and he could hardly 

et believe that the House, in rejecting 
it, meant to content itself with the brief 
collated and compiled by the secretary of 
state himself, against whom the very si- 
tuation of the country furnished a prima 
facie ground of accusation. The theory 
of himself and his friends was this, that 
the cause of the existing disaffection was 
distress. The theory on the opposite side 
of the House was, that the distress was 
incidental, and that the disturbances ge- 
nerally proceeded from an abstract love 
of political discussion. His theory, and 
that of his friends, was borne out by the 
evidence of the magistrates in the dis- 
turbed districts, and by numerous other 
circumstances. The opposite theory was 
borne out by nothing. Coercion might 
still be persevered in, but it would fail. 
What did ministers say, but that they 
would go on persevering in their system 
of coercion, extensively, generally, and 
for ever? He, and those who thought 
with him, on the other hand, said, “ Stay 
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your hand, except in spots where a strong 
pressure may be necessary, and conciliate 
the people generally.” But it had been 
said, what was meant by conciliation? He 
wished to institute an effective examina- 
tion into the whole system of taxation— 
to inquire into the foundation of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing system—to 
pare down the expenditure of the country 
to the last shilling ; and farther, he would 
concede to the desires of the sensible 
people of this country among the middling 
and lower classes (tor they were the best 
allies of the state) all in the way of re- 
form, that was not absolutely inconsistent 
with the safety of the constitution. If 
they failed in their attempts at concilia- 
tion, and fail they could not, except the 
people of this country were rotten at the 
core, which he could not believe; but if 
they failed they lost nothing, and if they 
did not fail they gained every thing in 
putting themselves remap | in the right, 
and acquiring the support of every honest 
man in the country. But he not only 
differed from ministers as to the remedy, 
but he differed from them also in their 
estimate of the danger. Without the aid 
derived from the distresses of the country, 
that small band who had been so long on 
the stage, would really be nothing. That 
band, if let alone, would soon be seen cut- 
ting each other’s throats, and endeavouring 
to debase, if it were possible to debase, 
each other. Without leaders, without 
means—for their military chest was found 
lately to contain only 4/. 13s. 6d.—and 
without the hope of foreign aid, which was 
always looked to in the insurrections of 
former times, they had very little chance 
of enlisting any from the other classes of 
society ; and their only hope of doing so 
must be founded on the enactment by 
the legislature of such measures as those 
now proposed. Admitting, as he did, 
that these men were only a contemptible 
body, he did not still deny, that they 
ought to be put down, and their efforts 
counteracted ; but he denied that parlia- 
ment would be justified in passing any 
new laws upon this subject, unless it were 
first fully proved, that the laws now in 
force were found insufficient. He had 
yet to learn that they were so. He 
challenged any man to say, on his ho- 
nour, he believed the existing laws had 
been effectually executed. Let the 
House look back to the nature of the 
prosecutions during the last three years. 
Sometimes the grounds for prosecution 
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were frivolous, frequently they were equi- 
vocal, and sometimes, which was worst 
of all, they exposed the government to 
the charge of hypocrisy. He would also 
invite his hon. and learned friend the 
solicitor-general to look to the dark and 
malignant libels which he had so properly 
described as provoking to assassination, 
forgery, and other crimes, and which had 
been suffered to go forth with impunity, 
and then say, if he could, that the laws 
of the wig had been duly enforced. 
When it did happen that a prosecution 
had been instituted by some strange fata- 
lity it was made to assume the appearance 
of persecution. Where government ought 
to have punished a knave, they created a 
hero; until at length they brought the 
existing laws into such contempt, that 
they were now compelled to come for- 
ward to ask new ones. With respect to 
blasphemy, was it not admitted on all 
hands, that there were laws in existence 
against it, and what obstruction had been 
experienced in carrying them into execu- 
tion. The only instance in which it had 
been prosecuted proved what ought never 
to have been doubted, that juries would 
do their duty. The one work which was 
prosecuted, and justly prosecuted, was 
sold at such a price that it was not rea- 
sonable to suppose it could get into the 
hands of the lower classes; but was not 
the fate of the publisher of that book suf- 
ficient proof that if such publications were 
brought before a jury, ample justice 
would have been obtained? He hoped 
that any thing which fell from him on 
this occasion, would not be understood as 
disrespectful to the Christian religion : 
he meant nothing of the kind ; for he be- 
lieved that the Christian religion was the 
true basis of all moral and social order— 
that upon nothing better or safer could 
all our institutions be founded—and he 
believed further, that the people had no 
relish for the impious trash which had 
been published, and that the known alli- 
ance of Hunt, the leader of the democrats, 
with Carlile, the chief of the infidels, had 
done more to open the eyes of the people 
to the objects of both, than all the acts 
of ministers put together. He was not 
disposed to make rash or angry charges; 
but he did charge ministers (and as God 
was his judge, he did so without envy, 
hatred, or malice) with having highly ex- 
asperated the public mind, no aggravated 
the evils of the country. He did impute 
to them, that they had given false state- 
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ments of the commerce and manufactures 
of the country—he did say too, that from 
the commencement of peace up to this 
moment, there had been no retrenchment 
of the public expenditure, but what was 
wrung from them; and not content with 
refusing to yield any thing to the dis- 
tresses of the people, some of them had 
even insulted that distress. He appealed 
to the hon. member for Bramber, who 
had inveighed with so much eloquence 
against parties, if, with this conviction on 
his mind, he should be justitied, were he, 
on such a statement as that which they 
had received, at once to throw into the 
hands of his majesty’s government addi- 
tional powers which he was conscious 
must be abused. For these reasons, he 
did call on the House of Commons to 
pause, for they might depend upon it that 
the proposed measures would not be of a 
stationary nature. They might be assured 
that the 12,000 additional troops voted 
this year, would be twice 12,000 ere long, 
that the additional tax on certain produc- 
tions of the press, would soon be followed 
by a prohibition of them—and that the 
few remains of the right of the people to 
meet, still left, would be soon annihilated, 
But he would ask, when all was done, 
what must necessarily be the effects of 
such hy, continued fear 
and distrust on one side, and a feverish 
discontent on the other. He considered 
the silence with which these measures 
were already looked upon in the country, 
as an po foreboding. It might well 
be said, 


ipsa silentia terrent. 
Inde domum.” 


It would indeed be melancholy to see a 
once free Englishman retiring into a cor- 
ner, and glancing all around him before 
he ventured to deliver his opinion on a 
common peasing subject. Would such 
a state of things make the sovereign 
happy, and the people content? No; 
suspicions and ill-will would be constantly 
rising between them, and the generous 
feelings which once united them would 
be no more. Then might the prince say 
to his ministers, ““ Why have you robbed 
me of the affections of my subjects? Why 
have you made them indifferent about my 
welfare or their own? Restore me the 
lost energy of my people. It is true they 
were sometimes clamorous, sometimes 
turbulent, but always Englishmen. Res- 
tore them to me such as they were, and I 
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care not for their temporary excesses. 
Tell me not of their disaffection. When 
the shores of my kingdom were menaced, 
did they not advance by tens of thou- 
sands, and by hundreds of thousands 
to defend it? when the heiress of 
the throne died, was there a dry eye 
among them? and were not these proofs 
of patriotism and loyalty?” When the 
day should arrive that language like this 
should be called fer (and arrive it would, 
if the present course were persisted in), 
it would be found too late that the glory 
of the greatest and happiest nation of the 
earth had passed its meridian. 

Lord Lascelles, as he had been referred 
to as ascribing the existing disaffection to 
distress, wished to explain what he had 
said on a former meeting. After the last 
prorogation of parliament, he stated mis- 
chievous men to have gone forth in the 
country, to inflame the minds of the ig- 
norant. The existing distress had pro- 
duced such effect on their minds, that the 
machinations of the disaffected were more 
successful than they would otherwise have 
been. This he believed, but he had never 
said that the whole of the disaffection arose 
from distress. The distress had first col- 
lected audiences to listen to the doctrines 


_of sedition preached to them, and by 


constantly hearing these doctrines, the 
people had at last become partisans of 
them. 

Mr. Davenport said, he would support 
the measures before the House, because 
he thought there never was a period when 
that House was more imperatively called 
upon to adopt strong measures to put 
down the disaffection which existed, and 
which, if not checked in time, would de- 
stroy the deluded people themselves, and 
subsequently the trade of the country. 


Advantage had been taken of the distress | 


which prevaiied to inflame the minds of 
the poor; but it was not in the districts 
where distress most prevailed that the 
people had been most clamorous. He re- 
probated the seditious and blasphemous 
publications which had lately issued from 
the press, and called upon the House, by 
putting them down, to defend the peace, 
good order, and religion, of the country, 
He valued the rights of the people as 
much as any man, and he would not give 
a vote which could in any degree infringe 
on those rights, if he did not think circum- 
stances required it. 

Mr. Fazakerley admitted the danger 
that existed, and could not see any reason 
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for refusing to grant more extensive 
powers to administration to meet the evil. 
Property was no longer safe, the ordinar 
operations of business were interrupted, 
and he much feared that even the public 
institutions of the country could not 
withstand the attack with which they were 
menaced. He apprehended, however, 
that if parliament proceeded, without limi- 
tation, to the enactment of still more re- 
strictive laws, it would be defeated in its 
object, and that the confidence which 
should subsist between it and the public, 
and which was already impaired, would 
no longer have any existence. It should 
be remembered the evil happily was local. 
With this recollection at hand, he had no 
doubt many would join him in saying to 
ministers, ‘ take even this bill with all its 
extensive powers and imperfections, but 
let its enactments be confined in their 
operation to the peculiar districts tainted 
with sedition and irreligion.”” These en- 
actments it might be necessary to enforce 
for the present, in five or perhaps six dif- 
ferent counties at the utmost, with a pro- 
vision, however, introduced in the bill, 
that should it be considered necessary, in 
consequence of a representation made by 
the lord-lieutenant or the county magis- 
trates of the disaffected state of any thier 
county, the secretary for the home depart- 
ment, as was formerly the case in the 
troublesome times preceding and subse- 
quent to the Irish rebellion, might pro- 
ceed to proclaim the said county under 
the operation of this act. Thus far he 
would go, but he could not consent to 
have a measure permanently applied to 
the whole country which was only re- 
quired by the conduct of a small portion 
of it. 

Mr. Crompton observed, that he felt it 
his duty to exculpate that part of the 
county of York, denominated the North 
Riding, from the charge of disaffection, 
which had been levelled indiscriminately 
at Yorkshire in general terms. He had 
been long connected with it, and he never 
had heard of the existence of political 
disaffection or irreligion in that district. 
Under these circumstances he should have 
preferred local measures of restriction. 

Mr. Peel wished to give his opinion on 
one or two subjects, which had been so 
often discussed in that House, that he 
should fear to offend by the mere repeti- 
tion, if he did not feel it of some import- 
ance that he should speak on them, having 
been prevented from doing so. by indispo- 
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sition, which had kept him from the House 
since the night on which it first met. The 
circumstances on which he would offer a 
few observations, were those connected 
with the meeting at Manchester on the 
16th of August. He was particularly 
anxious to offer a few observations on this 
subject, as he was connected with that 
part of the country by ties of birth and 
early acquaintance ; but at the same time 
he should observe, that there were no ties 
which could prevent him from taking an 
impartial and disinterested view of the 
transactions in question.—He had no con- 
nexion with any of the gentlemen who had 
acted as magistrates, and his acquaintance 
with any of them was slight. But from 
the means of information which had been 
afiorded him—from his conviction of the 
motives on which the magistrates acted, 
and of the dangers which threatened Man- 
chester, and his knowledge of the unjust 
calumnies by which the magistrates had 
been assailed—he felt he should be 
abandoning his duty if he did not endea- 
vour to make them all the compensation 
which an humble individual was capable 
of making to them for their wrongs, and 
bearing his testimony in favour of their 
services. Any man who formed his judg- 
ment of the conduct of the magistrates 
merely with reference to what passed on 
the 16th, had taken a very narrow view of 
the case, both as to the danger which 
then threatened the public, and as to the 
services which those magistrates then 
rendered to the public. To arrive at any 
thing like a just opinion on the-case, re- 
ference must be had, not to that day 
alone, but to what had occurred in and 
about Manchester for months, and, he 
might add, years before, and to the 
nature and constitution of society in that 
part of the country. By such a view 
alone could any one fairly judge of the 
conduct of the magistrates, of the pre- 
cautions which they had taken, and he 
would say, of the success with which 
those precautions had been attended. It 
was true, that the parties who called the 
meeting of the 16th, professed an inten- 
tion of petitioning parliament. It was 
true, that the people collected together 
under this pretence marched into the town 
with bands playing God save the King. 
It was true, some of their banners were 
inscribed with the words “ tranquillity,” 
and “ order ”—and it was true, that the 
chief of the demagogues inculcated order 
and sobriety. But was any man infatuated 
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enough to think that such pretences as 
these ought to have lulled the magistrates 
into security, or induced them to relax 
their preparations? Let any man consi- 
der the situation in which the magistrates 
were placed ; let him consider tle informa. 
tion which they had received, the know. 
ledge which they possessed of the state of 
feeling in Manchester and its neighbour. 
hood amongst certain classes, and from 
that let him judge of the conduct which 


they had pursued. He would appeal to 
the report of the secret committee of the 
House of Lords, presented in 1817, for 
the state of Manchester at that time, and 
which state the magistrates must have 
fully borne in mind. Here was the opinion 
of as respectable a body as it was possible 
to select in the country, and he should 
presently read it to the House. There 
had been, in 1817, two meetings in Man- 
chester professing the same object as that 
which was held on the 16th of August. 
At the first of these, which was on the Ist 
of March, and which was attended by 
about 10,000 persons, the monstrous pro- 
position was put and carried—that the as- 
sembled multitude should divide them- 
selves into bodies of ten persons each, 
with a separate leader, and that, in that 
state, they should march to London, to 
present their petitions. But the character 
of the second meeting was infinitely more 
dangerous ; no man could contemplate it 
without horror—not so much from the fear 
of internal commotion, as of thedestruction 
of all moral and social order. Now, what 
did the Lords’ report say of that meeting ? 
“Tt was on the night of the 30th of March 
that a general insurrection was intended 
to commence at Manchester. The ma- 
gistrates were to be seized, the prisoners 
were to be liberated, the soldiers were 
either to be surprised in their barracks, 
or a certain number of factories were to 
be set on fire, for the purpose of drawing 
the soldiers out of their barracks, of which 
a party stationed near them for that object 
were to take possession, with the view of 
seizing the magazine. The signal for 
the commencement of these proceedings 
was to be the firing of a rocket or rockets, 
and hopes were held out that 2,000 or 
3,000 men would be sufficient to accom- 
plish the first object, and that the insur- 
gents would be 50,000 strong in the 


morning.” Why, with such a document | 


before them, would any man assert that 
the magistrates were not justified in taking 
the precautions which they had done? 
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Suppose they had acted otherwise, should 
we not have heard of a strong case against 
them for their supineness? Suppose 
they had not interfered, and that violence 
had ensued, with what eloquence would it 
not have been urged on the other side, that 
they were the cause of all the disturb- 
ance. In his conscience, he believed, that 
it was impossible for men under such cir- 
cumstances to have taken better measures 
or more wise precautions for ensuring the 
public peace than those magistrates had 
done. He declared on his conscience, 
that in his opinion, not only were they 
justified in doing what they did, but that 

enefited by subsequent experience, were 
the same case to occur again, it would be 
impossible for them to proceed in any other 
manner. When he said this, he begged 
it to be understood, that no man more 
deeply deplored the loss of lives which 
took place on the 16th; but were he to 
enter into a comparative estimate of the 
two evils, the suffering the meeting to 
proceed tranquilly or the loss of lives, he 
would say he believed on his honour that 
the loss of lives was the less evil. Was it 
nothing that such meetings should con- 
tinue and produce their accustomed con- 
sequences? Were the intimidation and 
terror nothing? He had heard it asked, 
why had not the magistrates prevented 
the meeting? He in turn would ask, 
how could they prevent it? How would 
hon. gentlemen, who asked such a ques- 
tion, have advised the magistrates to act? 
Thousands of men were advancing ia bo- 
dies, with banners, marching in regular 
order, under leaders, as yet peaceable he 
admitted, from the various towns about 
Manchester, from Middleton, from Roch- 
dale, from Oldham. Were they to send 
two or three constables to 5 or 6,000 men 
to tell them that they had been invited to 
a public meeting, but it would be incon- 
venient for the public peace that they 
should attend, and that they had better 
stay at home. If they had done so, would 
it have been effectual? or would it not 


rather have tended to bring the civil | 
Those bodies of | 


power into contempt ? 
people had committed no act of violence 
in their approach; would it then be said 
that a body of military should have been 
sent to disperse them? Or, if that had 
been done, and they (the military) had 
been overpowered, what might have been 
the consequence? If one of the detach- 
ments sent against those large bodies 
should have been overggwered in the col- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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lision, the consequences of the impression 
on the public mind in Lancashire would 
have been most fatal. With respect to 
the part which ministers had acted on 
this occasion, he conceived that they 
would have been guilty of a gross dere- 
liction of their duty, if they had acted 
otherwise. Not only were the, ministers 
praiseworthy in delivering to the magis- 
trates the thanks of the Prince Regent, 
but it would have been the most signal 
proof of their unfitness to held their si- 
tuations, if the only recompence for men 
who had devoted their whole time and 
labour to the preservation of the peace, 
had been to depart from the ordinary 
course of proceeding to their prejudice. 
Was it not as reasonable as it was accord- 
ant to practice, that persons who were 
qualified to perform such important fune- 
tions should be believed on their state- 
ments till there was reason to suspect 
them? On what ground was the com- 
mander in an action thanked by his sove- 
reign ? was it not on his own statement ? 
The duke of Wellington when, for in- 
stance, he stated in his account of the 
battle of Talavera, that he defeated the 
enemy—that he had rescued his army 
from imminent peril, was he not to receive 
the thanks of his sovereign? Was he to 
be told by the ministers—* We hear that 
marshal Victor, who is opposed to you, 
has sent a very different account of the 
matter to Buonaparte—the gentlemen of 
the opposition are prepared to find fault 
with you, and military critics will tell us 
that you committed blunders, and there- 
fore we must suspend our thanks until an 
inquiry into the fact has been instituted.” 
If such conduct was pursued, we should 
not have such generals as the duke of 
Wellington, nor men of independent for- 
tunes, who, in spite of the allurements ef 
foreign travel, or the pleasures of the ca- 
pital, of their own ease, devoted their 
time to the preservation of the peace in 
towns in which they had no personal in« 
terest. If in the honest discharge of their 
duty the magistrates were to be thus 
treated—if the first act of ministers should 
be to find a true bill against them, why, 
the result would turn out, that instead of 
an unpaid and active body of magistrates, 
the local administration of justice would 
be confined to men who were now so 
much talked of —he meant stipendiary 
magistrates. He would appeal to the 
civil commotions in this country, he would 
appeal to the history of the civil commo~ 
(28) 
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tions of France, and he would ask, what 
on those occasions had been the effect of 
ill-timed rigour, and what had been the 
effect of ill-timed concession? The fatal 
effects of the latter had been written in 
blood; and fatal indeed must the conse- 
quences be to this country, if government 
were to be deterred by popular clamour 
from the performance of its duty, and 
be induced to withhold an expression 
of its approbation from a course of mea- 
sures which the circumstances of the 
times so fully warranted. He had said 
thus much from the strong feeling of 
obligation which he thought was due to 
the magistrates of Manchester, to whom 
was to be ascribed the rescue of that part 
of the country from the most imminent 
danger. He would now proceed to the 
discussion of the subject which was more 
immediately befure the House. He had 
listened to the spegch of his hon. friend 
opposite with all the attention which the 
prepossessions of early friendship would 
naturally excite; and he professed that 
he was exceedingly surprised, knowing 
the ability which he had upon all occa- 
sions exhibited, to find that throughout 
the whole of that speech there was not 
an argument, or an attempt at an argu- 
ment, to show that the measures which 
were under discussion were not necessary. 
Judging from the speech of his hon. friend, 
he was bound to say that he anticipated 
his vote in favour of the motion; for he 
had not only not diminished the danger 
in which the country was placed, but had 
unfortunately magnified it. He had’ stated 
that the consequence ‘of raising 11,000 
men would be to render it necessary to 
raise double that number in the ensuing 
year ; and had added, that the state of 
the country afforded a ground of impeach- 
ment against one of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. How this proposition was to be 
supported he confessed himself at a loss 
to imagine. But there was one part of 
his hon. friend’s speech for which he 
eould not account, and that was how, 
after his sarcastic remarks upon the meet- 
ings at Glasgow and York, he had found 
so speedy a conveyance to the inquisition 
at Mentz. Upon an examination of the 
pene which had been presented to the 

ouse, he thought the necessity for the 
proposed measures must be evident to 
any one who had taken the trouble to 
read them. In adverting to these papers, 
there were two classes of men presented 
to their notice. The first of these were 
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the lovers of peace, good order, and tran. 
quillity: but there was another class of 
his majesty’s subjects, whom, he appie- 
hended, there was no individual in that 
House, who was the sincere advocate of 
the rights of the people, would support, 
He would ask any man whether he could 
read those papers, and forming his judg. 
ment upon them, and upon facts which 
were perfectly notorious, he could draw 
any other conclusion, than that there had 
been a great abuse of popular rights, and 
such ‘an abuse as was calculated to bring 
down destruction upon the constitution? 
He did not found this observation upon 
anonymous information—he drew his con- 
clusions of the dangers of the public 
peace, and of the dangers of the rights 
and privileges of the people, from docu- 
ments which were to be found in these 
papers, and which were sanctioned by 
such men as lord Derby, lord Fitzwilliam, 
and the duke of Hamilton. Any indivi- 
dual who read those documents could 
come to no other conclusion, than that 
the danger of the country was extreme, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to 
adopt some immediate and powerful mea. 
sures to check that danger. Now, with 
respect to the attempts which were 
made to make the danger appear ridicu- 
lous, he would only beg leave to refer to 
the case of the meeting described by lord 
Fitzwilliam, on Hunslet-moor. At this 
meeting some thousands of persons, men, 
women, and children, were’ collected to- 
gether, and there, as was stated in the 
letter of lord Fitzwilliam, were again as- 
sembled the same itinerant orators who 
had been attending in other places. ' At 
that meeting, so collected, seventeen or 
eighteen resolutions were unanimously 
voted, and he would beg the attention of 
the House to the sort of statements which 
were thus disseminated among the multi- 
tude of men, women, and children who 
were present. In the first place it was 
resolved, that the debt of the country 
amounted—to what sum? No one felt, 
or lamented more, the pressure of this 
debt than he did,—but surely the evil was 
sufficient of itself without being enhanced 
by the inflammatory exaggerations of 
itinerant orators, and yet those persons 
stated to those who stood around them, 
that the debt of the country amounted to 
no less a sum than 100,000,000,000/: ! 
and it was added, that this enormous bur- 
then was attributable to the depreciated 
state of the paper currency. But the 're- 
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solution which followed was more ridicu- 
lous, and, if possible, more wicked ; for it 
was intended to create dissatisfaction and 
distrust towards those persons who repre- 
sented their interests in parliament, upon 
a subject altogether disconnected from 
party feelings, and to bring into contempt 
or suspicion even the most disinterested 
exertions of the House for the ameliora- 
tion of the people. It was this—‘¢ That 
the saving-bank scheme, which was insti- 
tuted under a pretence of benefitting the 
working classes, when nearly three-fourths 
of them were out of employ, is an insult 
to common sense and real understanding, 
and ought to be considered as what it 
really is—an engine to work the last shil- 
ling out of the pockets of a few old ser- 
vants and retired tradesmen, to enable 
the Bank and borough-mongers to pay 
the fractional parts of the dividends, and 
to create a sort of lesser fund-holders of 
those who know no better than to make a 
deposit of their hard earnings, to fill the 
pockets of those who are draining them 
of their last shilling.” He would ask the 
House what could the persons who un- 
blushingly made this statement haye in 
contemplation? He would ask whether 
such proceedings was not one of the most 
miserable abuses of popular right which 
it was possible for the imagination to con- 
ceive? Another resolution was, “ that 
as soon as an eligible person would accept 
the appointment, another meeting should 
be called to elect him as representative of 
the unrepresented part of the inhabitants 
of Leeds.” Could this meeting, or meet- 
ings like it, be said to enlighten and en- 
large the mind of the community? and 
were not evils of the greatest magnitude 
to be apprehended, if they were permitted 
to be repeated? But he called upon the 
House not to suppose that the evil 
stopped here; he only called upon them 
to listen to what lord Fitzwilliam said in 
another part of his report. His lordship 
said, ‘‘ The resolutions passed were nu- 
merous and long, but 1 have not their 
particulars as yet, the managers not having 
yet dressed them up to their own liking 
for print, which I suppose they will do in 
the usual way on such occasions, without 
any very scrupulous attention to what was 
proposed and passed by the meeting.” 
That was to say, that they would not 
scruple not only to mislead the people in 
the first instance, but to misstate in print, 
and to misrepresent the actual resolutions 
to which the meeting had come. Could 
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any man alive see this without at once 
acknowleding the dangerous results to 
which it must lead? And would it be. 
said that to place restraints upon such 
nefarious and abominable transactions, 
would be to infringe despotically upon 


| the people’s rights? [Hear, hear]. But 


when he considered the probable conse- 
quences which would result to the public 
peace from similar practices in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, * he could 
scarcely find words adequate to express 
his apprehensions. When he heard gen- 
tlemen talk of invading the rights and pri-: 
vileges of the people, he would ask whe- 
ther there were not other rights to pre- 
serve than those which were connected 
with those popular meetings? When they 
talked of public rights, they should not 
forget that there were such rights, 
as the rights of property and of 
freedom, the right of exercising opinions 
freely, and of acting in conformity with 
shose sentiments of loyalty which the 
true principles of the British constitution 
were meant to inculcate and to uphold. 
He should like to take any impartial 
stranger: and to describe to him the Bri- 
tish constitution, the rights which it 
created and preserved and its practical 
operation on the happiness of the com- 
munity. That stranger, of course, would 
not regard any fanciful theory, or the 
boasted balance of the three powers— 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy; he 
would demand in what way was secured 
the lives, the persons, the property, the 
freedom of opinion of the subject, in 
short all these rights which it was ab- 
solutely necessary to the public good to 
maintain. He would place that stranger 
in some spots he would fix on near Man- 
chester, and ask him what he thought 
of the practical operation of the British 
constitution? Let the House look to the 
details which were in the papers before 
them, and they would find a inelancholy 
abundance of proofs of the sort of con- 
duct which practised by those misguided 
men: they would see that, according to 
their construction of the British constitu- 
tion, no man was entitled to exercise the 
right of allegiance, or entitled to protec- 
tion, if he presumed to think differently 
from themselves. He again begged to 
state, that he did noi make these obser- 
vations upon anonymous information. 
Let the House look for instance to the 
examination of Francis Murray; they 
would find that he with three others had 
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left Manchester on the day preceding the 
16th of August, and that he proceeded to 
an open spot at some distance, where he 
found 1,500 men exercising in military 
array, and formed as he had described it, 
in solid squares. This man was invited to 
join those persons, and upon his declining 
an immediate alarm was given that he 
was aspy. He endeavoured to escape, 
but was pursued by a body of these des- 
—— by whom he was captured : and 

ow in this man’s person was the liberty 
of the subject respected? He was actu- 
ally obliged to go down upon his knees, and 
forswear his allegiance to his sovereign, 
as the price of his life; for he was not 
even protected from violence, having been 
shamefully woundedand maimed. But what 
was the melancholy appeal which this man 
who was not employed by the civil power 
(though where would have been the crimi- 
nality if he had been?) was obliged to 
make to these advocates of constitutional 
power,—to those whose meetings were 
considered as no abuse, and those whose 
conduct it was said was not calculated to 
produce danger to the state? This Bri- 
tish subject, in the possession of his liber- 
ty, guilty of no offence, entitled by the 
constitution to the free enjoyment of his 
own opinions, what sort of appeal was he 
obliged to make to this singular assem- 
bly? Did he say he was a British sub- 
ject, and appeal to equal rights? He 
knew too well the temper of those into 
whose hands he had fallen. He said, and 
his appeal was, though a simp!e, a melan- 
choly and forcible one, “ For God’s sake 
treat me as I would be treated by enemy. 
If I were flying from the French, and 
they, as an enemy, were to take me pri- 
soner, they would grant me quarter; let 
me implore you but to extend to me a si- 
milar grace!” This was the language 
which a free born Englishman was con- 
strained to address to his brother English- 
men, at atime when he was guilty of no 
illegal act, in order to obtain a cessation 
of torture. He would ask any man in 
that House if this was what was called 
the liberty of the subject? Rather, was 
it not one of the evils against which the 
British constitution did not guard, but 
against which it ought to be made to 
guard? Lord Derby too, to whose 
report an hon. gentleman had referred, 
and who, from his known political senti- 
ments, might be considered a most 
impartial witness, what did he state? 
And here he could not avoid paying a tri- 
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bute of gratitude to that noble lord for 
the manner in which he had acted—for 


the firm and effectual steps which he had » 


taken to preserve those institutions upon 
which the prosperity of the nation. could 
alone depend. What did this noble lord 
state? Knowing the spirit of loyalty 
which pervaded the respectable inhabi- 
tants of this district, he endeavoured to 
raise an association for the protection of 
the public peace, but in what language 
was he constrained to report the result of 
that effort? He says, alluding to the 
formation of an armed association, “ I 
find a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of officers, even but for one bat- 
talion; but every entreaty has failed to 
induce the men to come forward.” He 
would ask, was this a state of things con- 
sistent with the safety of the constitution ? 
Were the loyal and the disloyal to be put 
upon the same footing? He would ask 
whether it was possible, in this state of 
things, when men were assured that great 
numbers of the disaffected were meeting 
to drill as soldiers, and to acquire a know- 
ledge of military manceuvres, that the 
loyal inhabitants of the country would 
come forward? Was not the knowledge 
of such a fact calculated to produce the 
strongest intimidation? Look to the 
duke of Hamilton and Brandon’s letter, 
what did he say? His grace said, that he 
had no doubt of the spirit of loyalty ex- 
isting to a great extent; but he added, 
that “ to the natural difficulty attached to 
the situation of the farmer, &c., in this 
country, there appears now a novel one, 
proceeding from the alarm excited by 
those who compose the various andznu- 
merous meetings in this district of the 
country.” In other words, that the peo- 
ple literally stood in a state of intimida- 
tion, and were apprehensive of avowing 
their sentiments, lest they should be sub- 
ject to the attacks of a stronger party. 
Was this the possession of the freedom of 
opinion? Gentlemen should consider 
what would be the consequences of this 
system of intimidation. It was not the 
upper classes upon whom this feeling 
would operate; they were in a situation 
to look to themselves; but let them 
cunsider the temptation to which those 
to whom the same protection was 
not extended, he meant men of moder- 
ate property were exposed. Would 
not they from the principle of self-preser- 
vation join that party from whom they 
had most reason to feel alarm? It was 
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not in human virtue, it was not in human 
firmness, to stem the torrent. Let the 
House reflect how great a danger was to 
be apprehended from the fear and des- 
pondency of the loyal. Let them think 
how many would rather dissemble their 
conviction than avow their fears, and 
amidst increasing enemies, and more dan- 
gerous threats, would join the ranks of 
those among whom alone they would find 
security. For the conduct of all these 
ersons, for every man become disloyal 
or want of protection, they, the House 
would be responsible. But let them once 
assure the loyal part of the population of 
support, and thousands would at once 
come forward and avow themselves, who 
would otherwise be compelled silently to 
yield to a superior force. He came now 
to a part fof the subject upon which he 
must dwell with more serious apprehen- 
sions. His hon. friend had asked to what 
the change and distress of the people 
were to be attributed? He had no diffi- 
culty in avowing his conviction, that in 
those districts which were called manufac- 
turing districts, a change had taken place 
in their manners, and habits, and feelings, 
and he confessed that he found it much 
more easy to point out the causes of 
those disorders than to devise the means 
of preventing them. His hon. friend had 
made some allusion to the state of the re- 
presentation, as being in some measure 
the cause of the changes which he had 
described; but he would recall to the re- 
collection of his hon. friend, whether, 
when the nation was threatened by foreign 
invaders, the people did not flock in mil- 
lions to the standard of their country, 
ready to sacrifice their lives in its protec- 
tion. Was the state of the representation 
altered since that period? The hon. 
gentleman had talked of the distress 
which prevailed, being attributable to his 
majesty’s government, or rather mis- 
government. If this were the cause, dis- 
tress must be the same every where, for 
the government was general; and yet it 
was an established fact, that distress ex- 
isted only in particular quarters, while all 
the rest of the country was ina state of 
general happiness and tranquillity. They 
found disorders prevail in a distant 
county to a great extent; but they found 
Ireland, they found the south of England, 
they found the north of Scotland gener- 
ally tranquil; and they found certain dis- 


tricts only, which had been subject to | 


disorder for many years, in a situation of 
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alarm. Then ought they not to look for 
a cause for this alarm to something differ- 
ent from what had been stated? They 
saw in those districts a manufacturing po- 
pulation, different in their habits, and dif- 
ferent in their relations, as far as regarded 
landlord and tenant, from the population 
of any other part of the country. Being 
more populous, they naturally called for 
a more effective civil power; yet their 
civil power was more ineffective. Theysaw 
people collected in large towns, and a jea- 
lousyexisting in conferring the appointment 
of magistrates upon individuals who em- 
ployed those people,—if those individuals 
themselves, did not from their occupa- 
tions, feel a reluctance in taking upon 
themselves so troublesome an_ office. 
When they saw also the great alternations 
which saek place among the lower orders 
of prosperity and distress; when they 
saw the constant vicissitudes to which 
they were exposed; when they saw their 
imprudence in not laying up in times of 
prosperity against times of distress; 
when they saw, too, that when they 
had employment they only worked for 
two or three days in the week, and devot- 
ed the rest to dissipation ; and when they 
recollected all the influence which a 
change in the situation of affairs, of 
fashion, or of speculation might produce 
on the state of these individuals, it could 
not be denied that they were peculiarly 
open to the mischievous designs of those 
demagogues, who of late had been so ac- 
tively engaged in taking advantage of 
their temporary difficulty, and impressing 
upon them a belief that their difficulties 
were irremediable, except by a change in 
the representation. For these evils, as he 
before said, he thought it was much more 
easy to find out the cause than to suggest a 
remedy. Another reason at this time af- 
furded an additional facility for promoting 
the views of the seditious—and this was, 
the state of information to which the pub- 
lic mind had arrived from the more gene- 
ral dissemination of education. He did 
not mean by this to say one word in op- 
position to education, or to the more spee- 
dy extension of knowledge—there were 
no greater evils than the evils of ignor- 
ance—but jet them take care that the 
greatest blessing was not converted into 
the greatest curse of the people. Upon the 
whole, he was of opinion, that the mea- 
sures which were proposed should be ap- 
plied to the country generally, and not to 
particular districts ; for he was satisfied if 
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amopening were left any where, it would 
be only affording an additional inducement 
to circulate in places yet uncontaminated, 
that’ poison which had operated so effec- 
tively and so mischievously in the manu- 
facturing districts. He made his choice 
between what he considered two evils a 
farther restriction on valuable rights, and 
— anarchy and confusion; and he 

elt it his duty to attempt, by supporting 
the measures before the House, to pre- 
vent the disorders which now afflicted the 
manufacturing districts from spreading 

over the whole kingdom. 

Mr. Smyth perfectly agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, as to the magnitude of the danger 
by which the country was threatened, 
nevertheless he was not willing to infringe 
on any of those liberties which we had 
hitherto enjoyed. He also thought, that 
the popular assemblies so well described 
by the hon. gentleman, and so mischie- 
vously conducted by itinerant orators, 
ought to be suppressed. For this purpose 
he was willing to assent to any proper 
measures: but he would take the liberty 
of saying, that it was the incumbent duty 
of that House, in whatever measures they 
might think it advisable to adopt,’ to con- 
fine themselves strictly to the degree of 
danger which existed, and not to legislate 
beyond the danger. He had read the bill 
now before the House, and he thought 
the remedy which it proposed, (if remedy 
that could be called which was itself a 
mortal disease) ten thousand times worse 
than the evils it was intended to suppress. 
This bill appeared to him to be character- 
ized by any thing but wisdom, and in 
many respects to be decidedly objection- 
able. He alluded particularly to the 
clause which tended to enact, that if ina 
quarter of an hour a stranger did not with- 
draw himself from any meeting, in half an 
hour that meeting, however salutary and 
necessary it might be, should be dispersed 
as illegal, and its chairman and orators 
would become liable to the penalty of 
transportation, that clause which referred 
to the course which was to be adopted, if 
persons attending meetings did not with- 
draw, upon proclamation being made to 
depart. This was a clause which was 
calculated to produce extremely injurious 
consequences ; inasmuch asit might affect 
ignorant persons, and in all events left the 

decision of the character of the meeting 
to the caprice of a single individual. An- 
other reason why he thought this bill was 
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not strictly applicable to the state of the 
country was, that the evil which it was 
meant to correct was professedly local, 
while the remedy was universal. He 
complained however, principally, that the 
whole of the code of coercion proposed, 
neither struck at the root of the evil, nor 
reached its cause. It was necessary that 
they should first clearly see what were the 
causes, before they ventured to legislate 
upon their existing effects. The first 
cause he conceived to be the distress ar- 
ising from the stagnation of trade. The 


second, the seditious’ and blasphemous — 


publications, and the speeches of itinerant 
demagogues. The third, the conviction 
which prevailed among the people that 
were not duly represented in that House ; 
and the fourth, the vexatious system pur- 
sued by the present government in main- 
taining an enormous peace establishment, 
and imposing, last session, three or four 
millions of new taxes on an exhausted peo- 
ple. Unquestionably, there did exist a 
great distress and much wretchedness in 
the manufacturing districts of this coun- 
try, occasioned, as he apprehended, by a 
declining trade, and by the inactivity in 
which commerce had long languished. 
That distress, it was the peculiar misfor- 
tune of the case, was aggravated by the 
sensations excited by those seditious 
and blasphemous publications which 
were there circulated, and by those 
speeches which were there made by iti- 
nerant orators. Yet the spirit of dis- 
affection, he must contend, was not owing 
to the disposition of the manufacturing 
districts themselves, but tu that system of 
measures whence it took its actual rise. 
Undoubtedly, nothing could be more abo- 
minable than the practices of those men 
to whom he alluded—men who heightened 
the distresses which they affected to de- 
plore, and embittered the sufferings they 
would pretend to relieve, by superadding 
the poison of sedition and impiety.— 
There were also other and efficient 
causes of the present distress. It had 
been invidiously attempted to prove that 
the middling and lower classes were 
alienated from the higher classes of socie- 
ty. Pregnant as this insinuation was 
with mischief and discontent, it was one 
main cause of the existing distress. But 
there were, moreever, inherent defects in 
the constitution of that House itself. The 
measures adopted by the House, as at pre- 
sent constituted, were as good as the 
House could be expected to frame: they 
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were as wise, as benevolent, as just, as 
salutary, as that House, as it now existed, 
could perhaps adopt. The main argu- 
ment by which those who approved the 
present state of the representation, de- 
fended it, was that it ** worked well.” 
This was a good argument with those who 
approved of all the measures of the House 
of Commons; but it was no argument to 
those who disapproved both of its consti- 
tution and its proceedings. When he 
looked to the state of the country, and 
asked what was the effect of the various 
legislative measures that had been adopt- 
ed, he felt justified by facts as well as 
theory, in strenuously recommending a re- 
form in parliament. There was also a 
fourth cause of popular discontent; a 
cause of which, slikdegh he did not expect 
to find many honourable gentlemen who 
would agree with him upon the subject, 
he did not less doubt the existence; and 
that was, the irritating and most vexatious 
system of measures pursued by his majes- 
ty’s ministers. Let them look at the 
enormous, the unreasonable peace esta- 
blishment, to be maintained by the coun- 
try in its depressed and exhausted state; 
and then, without recapitulating those im- 
moderate expenses of different depart- 
ments, which must be fresh in the memory 
of every person who heard him, he could 
not help alluding to the large grants of 
money which had been made to the royal 
family ; and to the unwarrantable suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act. Had he 
not himself, during the last session of par- 
liament, vainly protested against the im- 
position of between 3,000,000/. and 
4,000,000/. of new taxes, during the pre- 
sent aggravated season of public difficulty? 
Unfortunately the existing discontent was 
rather increasing than diminished. From 
the means of information which he pos- 
sessed, and from all that he had heard in 
the House, he was not yet satisfied in one 
point, upon which he should be most 
happy to be convinced—that the magis- 
trates of Manchester, during the fatal 
transactions of the 16th August, had not 
exceeded in their conduct that propriety 
and forbearance which they were bound 
to observe. Yet the thanks of the Prince 
Regent had been conveyed to them with 
what was well and truly termed, “breath- 
less haste:’? and he had remarked with 
inexpressible astonishment, that, up to 
this day, not one word had fallen from 
his majesty’s ministers, in compassion for 
the sufferings of those who were injured 
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upon the occasion in question: not one 
word of that sympathy and condolence, 
which one should think it was natural for 
every man to entertain upon the subject. 
In the allusion which has been made to 
the Yorkshire meeting, lord Fitzwilliam 
had been described as having stood 
trembling in suspense for a hearing. This 
was utterly untrue. His lordship was re- 
ceived with the most respectful, but un- 
bounded and enthusiastic applause, and it 
was impossible that any one who had wit- 
nessed the meeting could have given such 
an account of it. It was not true, then, 
that the lower orders were alienated from 
the higher. The contrary indeed was 
proved by the consequence of this act of 
ministers, as it showed the ardent :feel- 
ings with which the people were ready 
to rally round lord Fitzwilliam, on find- 
ing that government regarded him as 
an enemy, because he acted as the friend 
of popular rights. What an impressive 
lesson did this occurrence furnish as 
well to the members of the govern- 
ment as to the higher orders of society! 
No one attempted to deny the existence 
of the evils which afflicted the > 
but as to what was the proper remedy for 
those evils there was a general and strong 
difference of opinion.—Therefore to as- 
certain that remedy was, in his judgment, 
avery proper subject for inquiry. Such 
inquiry should indeed take place, and he 
was convinced that it must one day or 
other be instituted. The longer it was 
delayed, and that reform was refused 
which was obviously necessary, the more 
discontent and mischief he feared was like- 
ly to arise. He deprecated the language 
of the noble lord opposite, in ascribing 
mere party motives to those by whom his 
measures were opposed, for such language 
was but too well calculated to encourage 
the notions that were so sedulously propa- 
gated, that all the members of that House 
were actuated by mere party motives. 
Such an imputation was, he was persuad- 
ed, quite unfounded, and he was sorry to 
see it countenanced in any degree by the 
language of a minister of the crown; for 
it was highly material to maintain the cha- 
racter of that House in the estimation of 
the country. With regard to those sedi- 
tious publications which he begged to ob- 
serve by the way, had not now arisen, for 
the first time, he was fully willing to con- 
cur in any measures to repress them, pro- 
vided such measures did not trench upon 
the liberty of the press. But the great 
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remedy would be, that the House should 
inquire into the expediency of effecting a 
parliamentary reform; a remedy which 
could not be administered without a pro- 
per and concomitant change of system, a 
change not existing in any one particular 
act, but in the general tone and character 
of the measures pursued by ministers. 
Unless there was such a change in public 
measures, unless conciliation went at least 
hand in hand with coercion, the public 
discontent would not be diminished, and 
the distresses which they were so sensible 
of, and which they so deeply deplored, 
instead of ceasing, must go on increasing 
from day to day. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that upon so im- 
portant a subject as the one before them, 
he must explain his reasons for the vote 
which he meant to give. From all that he 
had heard, after most attentively watch- 
ing the progress of the discussion in one 
of the most diffuse debates at which he 
was ever present, he collected that there 
were three parties, entertaining distinct 
opinions upon the bill under considera- 
tion; one consisting of those who agreed 
with the noble lord, and thought that it 
ought to be immediately adopted; the 
second, of those who entirely opposed it; 
and the third, of those who thinking some- 
thing was necessary to bedone; yetthought 
that the bill should be neither general 
nor permanent. To the third party he 
himself inclined, and therefore his vote 
for the second reading of this bill should 
be conditional—namely, that its -exist- 
ence and operation should be temporary 
and local. It was perfectly impossible to 
hear those, who said that the disorders 
(out of which arose this ee were not 
local, without feeling how completely they 
were contradicted by the facts of the case. 
It was quite impossible to look at those 
facts, or at the papers upon the table, and 
say that those disorders really extended 
beyond the counties which were strictly 
and properly called the manufacturing 
districts. Every one knew their relative 
proportion and extent; and it was equally 
impossible therefore, at the same time, 
not to be aware how large a portion both 
of England and Scotland was excluded 
from that description. From the state- 
ment of the right honourable member for 
Oxford it distinctly appeared that there 
were causes for discontent in the manu- 
facturing districts, which it was desirable 
to remedy, and which could not possibly 
exist elsewhere. The right honourable 
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entleman had, no doubt, endeavoured to 
impress the House with an apprehension 
that the discontents of the manufacturing 
districts might extend to other quarters ; 
but how could the alterations or vicissi- 
tudes of trade, by which manufacturing 
districts were so liable to be affected, 
operate in other places that were not in 
any degree concerned in manufactories ? 
Was it not monstrous then, to extend 
universally throughout the country, those 
measures of restriction which were fairly 
applicable to the manufacturing districts 
alone, or to render laws permanent which 
were calculated only to meet temporary 
causes, for such the distress which they 
alleged to be the great source of the pre- 
sent discontents was deemed to be by the 
advocates for those laws? It was indispu- 
tably the duty of wise legislators to endea- 
vour to guard even against the remotest 
evil consequences which might result 
from their measures. His hon. and learn- 
ed friend, if he would allow him to call 
him so, the solicitor general, had ob- 
served, that this bill did not propose truly 
to mterfere with the rights of lord lieute- 
nants or sheriffs, or grand jurors, to call 
public meetings, or with the power of a 
certain number of magistrates te do so. 
What was to be expected from lord lieu- 
tenants and sheriffs the country very well 
knew; and that magistrates should call paro- 
chial orpublic meetings for popular purposes 
there were, in his view, very serious rea- 
sons to doubt. In fact it appeared to him 
that there was ground to apprehend from 
the operation of this measure, something 
like the corruption of the very fountains 
of public justice. 1fthe measure were tem- 
porary, he should not entertain such an ap- 
prehension ; but if it were rendered perma- 
nent, what a temptation would thus be held 
out to lord lieutenants to pack the magis- 
tracy,in order toserve the purposes of party. 
He could appeal to the noble secretary 
for foreign affairs, as to the condition of 
the magistracy of Ireland, in consequence 
of similar measures in that country. Such 
a bill as the present would, he feared, 
offer a strong motive for subjogeting the 
magistracy to the absolute will of the mi- 
nister. He spoke this at a time when an 
act had been recently done by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, selfish, most purely sel- 
fish, unjust, cruel, vindictive, illiberal, and 
destructive of all independence of cha- 
racter and station—he meant the dismissal 
of lord Fitzwilliam. The dismissal of 
lord Fitzwilliam afforded a signal example 
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to all lord lieutenants who ventured to 
oppose the will of ministers. What, then, 
was likely to be done with the magistracy, 
under the nomination of such officers, if 
ministers deemed it material to reduce that 
body to subserviency? and that might 
be the case, if the measure under consi- 
deration were rendered permanent, could 
hardly be doubted. Therefore, on this 
ground, if there were no other, he would 
object to the proposition for rendering this 
measure permanent. He could not, indeed, 
as a cautious legislator, allow himself to 
move one step beyond the necessity of 
the case, and therefore he would not as» 
sent to have this measure either perma- 
nent or general. It had been uniformly 
the- rule of all considerate legislatures, 
not to found a permanent law upon any 
temporary alarm—yet it was attempted to 
press this measure forward with such a 
degree of precipitancy as was scarcely 
ever known in the history of parliament. 
This he could not help observing, while 
he was ready to admit the exisience of 
the danger alleged on the other side, and 
the necessity of providing an appropriate 
remedy. But the remedy proposed ex- 
ceeded the nature and necessity of the 
case ;_ besides, it was due to the merits of 
this case, and to the voice of the country, 
that some inquiry should be gone into 
before the measures brought forward by 
the noble lord were passed into law., He 
concurred with those who had observed 
upon the danger belonging to the im- 
mense meetings which had lately taken 
place in this country and in Scotland. The 
alarm created by such meetings was no 
doubt an evil of a serious nature against 
such alarm to the feelings and the pro- 
a of the peaceable and well-disposed, 

e thought it the duty of parliament to 
provide—but that provision need not be 
carried beyond the districts where the evil 
existed, or the alarm prevailed. The 
meetings to which-he alluded ought, he 
decidedly thought, to be put down; but 
this object might be accomplished without 
interfering with the permanent rights and 
privileges of all the people of England. 
A very different course of conduct was, 
he felt, due to the people of this country ; 
for the distress which they suffered was 
such as to call loudly for relief—and the 
more so, as that distress was incurred by 
their efforts to supply the demands of the 
government. The fact was, that the great 
misfortunes of the people arose out of the 
conduct of the government, in calling 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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upon the country to extend its efforts be- 
yond its strength. Hence the public 
taxes and the public debt had been so 
enormously increased—hence the poor- 
rate had become sv grievously oppressive, 
while the administration of that rate was 
too generally and perhaps too justly com- 
plained of by the poor, for whose relief it 
was raised. The country was pressed 
upon by a crowd of calamity which ad- 
mitted of no palliation, and with regard to 
which a complete inquiry should be insti- 
tuted in order to satisfy the people of the 
disposition of parliament to consider their 
wants and to redress their wrongs. He was 
most anxious to maintain the authority of 
parliament and the laws, and that was best 
to be done by consulting the wishes and 
interests of the people, and not by at- 
tempting to put down opinions by force. 
Such an attempt was indeed most mon- 
stfous, for all history showed, that neither 
the provisions of the law, nor the power 
of the sword could suppress the freedom 
of opinion. Whatever parliament could 
do for the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, he hoped it would endea- 
your to do; and that while it provided 
for the suppression of the tumultuous, 
and the correction of the disaffected, it 
would contrive to afford some relief to 
the industrious poor. At all events he 
trusted that parliament wouldtake measures 
to secure the due administration of justice ; 
and that the law, which was meant for the 
protection of all should be administered 
alike to the rich and to the poor. Upon 
the conditions, and with the reservations 
which he had stated, he should vote for 
the House going into a committee on the 
bill. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he was about 
to tender his vote for the motion, not in 
any confidence in his majesty’s ministers, 
but from ocular demonstration of the 
actual necessity of some legislative mea~ 
sures, and upon the grounds and con- 
ditions which had been so ably described 
by his hon. and learned friend who had 
just sat down. If he were asked the 
causes of the existing state of things, and 
of the dissatisfaction unhappily prevailing 
among the people, he would state, distress. 
The first cause, the second cause, the 
third cause, was distress, and the utter 
inability of the people to obtain adequate 
subsistence from any application of their 
labour. No man could condemn more 
than he did the large and tumultuous 
meetings which had of late so much 
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alarmed and disturbed the country. But , power belonged only to the lord chan- 
as the evil of those meetings was com- | cellor, promised that the names of the 
paratively partial, and the cause he hoped | gentlemen alluded to as they were those 
but temporary, he could not accede to ‘of proper and fitting persons for that of- 
the adoption as a remedy of an universal | fice, should be inserted in the commission 
and permanent measure. There were | for Norfolk, which was done accordingly. 
some districts which no doubt were in a | In consequence of this example, a gentle- 
very disturbed condition, but then there | man connected with the whig party being 
were others, to the loyalty, peace, and afterwards asked, whether he wished the 
order of which he could bear unqualified | lord lieutenant to put his name in the 
testimony ; and he could not, therefore, | commission replied, ‘ I will not make any 
agree to any abridgment of the rights of | application to the lord lieutenant upon the 
the one, because it was necessary to im- | subject, Mr. Coke will take care of that.” 
pose some restriction upon the other. But should it become a material object 

Mr. Coke felt it proper to submit a few | with ministers to appoint only persons of 
observations to the House, in consequence _ particular opinions to themagistracy, under 
of what had fallen from his hon. and , a lord chancellor, of different principles 
Jearned friend on the floor with respect to | and character from lord Eldon, could it 
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the probable condition of the magistracy, 
should the present measure become a part 
of the permanent law of the land. He 
meant as to the question whether, in the 


event of any lord lieutenant, or sheriff, re- | 
fusing to call a county meeting, five of | 


those magistrates, who were generally no- 
minated by the lord lieutenant, were 
likely to do so. Some circumstances had 
come to his knowledge which he thought 
it necessary to state, in order to put the 
House on its guard upon this subject. It 
happened, he was sorry to say, that there 
bad been of late years several contested 
elections in Norfolk, the consequence was 
the excitement of an angry party spirit 


throughout all classes, and the lord lieu- | 


tenant of that county not being on the 


be for a moment doubted, that the ap- 

prehensions of his hon, and learned friend 
/on the floor, as to the probable subser- 
viency of that body, would turn out but 
too well founded. With respect to the 
language of the hon. and learned the sol- 
licitor general (which no doubt was meant 
as consolatory) that notwithstanding the 
adoption of this bill, lord lieutenants and 
sheriffs truly would still have the power 
of calling public meetings, who, he would 
be glad to know, had ever heard of a lord 
lieutenant calling a public meeting, and who 
had not heard that the most respectable 
requisitions for public mectings had been 
frequently refused by sheriffs? Upon the 
conduct of any sheriff who refused such a 


' requisition, he thought it unnecessary to 


popular side of the question, was of course | make any comment, but for himself he 
decidedly hostile to his (Mr. Coke's) | would say, that were a requisition signed 
principles and connexions. That noble- by respectable gentlemen, presented to 
man, some time ago, was pleased to ex- him as a sheriff, he should feel it his duty 


clude from the commission of the peace, 
some gentlemen of most unexceptionable 
character, and whose landed property in 
the county entitled them to the distinc- 
tion, but who happened to belong to the 
whig party. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding was represented to him (Mr. 
C.) and he was solicited to apply to 
the nobleman alluded to upon the sub- 
ject. His answer, however, was, that he 
would not condescend to make any such 
application, but that he would refer 
the case to lord Eldon. To lord Eldon 
he did accordingly refer, and from that 
noble lord he met the reception which he 
expected from a just man and a gentle- 
man. Lord Eldon, indeed, after observ- 
ing, that it was not at the discretion of 
the lord lieutenant to exclude gentlemen 
from the commission of the peace, as that 
2 


to comply with such requisition, how- 
ever he might differ in political opinions 
from the gentlemen by whom it was sub- 
scribed, because it would be contrary to 
| his principles in any case to interfere with 
the right of private judgment, or to im- 
pede the exercise of free discussion. The 
practice, however, of ministers had been, 
to his knowledge, for forty years, of quite 
an opposite description, and therefore he 
could not consent to increase the powers 
of men who acted upon such principles, 
particularly where he conceived the ex- 
istence of such powers, not at all neces- 
sary. Looking, indeed, at the papers on 
the table, and to matters of universal no- 
toriety, he thought the demand of minis- 
ters for those extraordinary powers quite 
unwarrantable, especially, satisfied as he 
was, that the meeting at Manchester 
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would have gone off as quietly as that at 
Hunslet moor, and as many others of the 
same description, if it had not been inter- 
fered with by the officious agents of au- 
thority. 

Lord Fulkestone expressed his surprise 
and regret to hear his hon. and learned 
friend and his noble friend declare their 
intention to vote for the motion before 
the House, upon the condition that the 
bill should be temporary and local, while 
they heard the hon. and learned solicitor- 
general and the right hon. member for 
Oxford state the resolution of ministers to 
render it permanent and universal. But 
it would seem from what his hon. and 
learned and his noble friend had said, 
that they had not read the bill be- 
fore the House. From that bill it appear- 
ed that while its advocates professed so 
much respect and regard for the right of 
petitioning, the exercise of that right 
must become impracticable, for any effi- 
cient purpose, from the number of res- 
trictions meant to be imposed upon it. 
The hon. and learned gentleman who 
opened the debate, had described the 
measure as still leaving untouched the 
right of meeting to as great an extent as 
was necessary for an expression of public 
opinion, and for conveying to the throne 
or the legislature the wishes or the griev- 
ances of the people. ‘The bill provided, 
said the hon. and learned gentleman, for 
a county-meeting, if called by the lord 
lieutenant of the county, by the high 
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sheriff, by the grand jury, or by five ma- , 


gistrates. As to the lord-licutenant, it 
was the first time he had ever heard of 
his calling county-meetings; as to the 
sheriff, why, there were instances lately 
of that officer refusing to call meetings 
upon the requisition of numerous and 
respectable bodies of freeholders. 
grand jury, as formed by the high sheriff, 
might partake of his party spirit, and it 
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missal of Jord Fitzwilliam from the lord- 
lieutenancy of the West Riding of York- 
shire, that the only road to office—that 
the only tenure of authority was in un- 
conditional subserviency to ministerial 
opinions. “ But, said the hon. and 
learned gentleman, “ if all this fail, the 
people can still exercise the right of peti- 
tion by district meetings,” for the hon. 
and learned gentleman was cautious not 
to go the length of saying parish meetings 
during the whole of his speech, though 
such meetings were contemplated in the 
bill. Even those limited assemblies were, 
however, to be subject to the most vexa- 
tious regulations. The inhabitants were 
not to be allowed to meet where they 
chose, when they chose, and how they 
chose. The justice was to have it in his 
power to alter the time and place of as- 
sembling, fixed upon by the requisitionists, 
to appoint another time and place of 
meeting, when and where half the parish 
could not attend—in a room for instance 
which would not admit a tenth part of 
those who had a right tobe present. Nay, 
more; the justice had it in his power to 


| send one of his emissaries into the meet- 


ing who did not belong to the parish or 
district, one of the noble lord’s spies for 
instance, whose presence or language 
might make the assembly illegal. The 
meeting on this might be ordered to dis- 
perse, and after a quarter of an hour all 
their proceedings would become illegal, 
their resolutions would be annulled, and 
they themselves would become liable to 
transportation. Under such regulations, 
restrictions, and penalties as these, were 
the boasted privileges of Englishmen to 
be exercised! He (lord Folkstone) would 
not support the bill as it now stood, in 
order that it might be afterwards modi- 
fied. So objectionable did he feel the 


‘ principle of the bill to be, that he could 


might not be possible to procure the con- | 


sent of five magistrates, degenerate as the 
magistracy might become, and appointed 
by the Crown as they always were. Was 
it not probable, then, that all those parties 
might become disinclined to public meet- 
ings, and thus deprive the county of all 
means of expressing its opinions on public 
measures? Upon the fair, or popular, or 
impartial exercise of such a right, it 
would, indeed, be absurd to calculate, es- 
pecially from the course which ministers 
appeared determined to pursue, Vor they 
had proclaimed to the country in the dis- 


not agree with his noble or his hon. and 
learned friend in believing that any altera- 
tion of the provisions could change its 
character, and for his part he should op- 
pose it altogether. He had the strongest 


objections to it, both in itself, and as 


making part of an obnoxious system. 
The noble lord, who had on Monday night 
opened his plan, would not allow him to 
consider this measure insulated ; and the 
hon. and learned gentleman, who had this 
night played second fiddle to the noble 
lord, took a similar course. He would 
not, however, follow their example. He 
would not go into the other measures with 
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which the present bill was connected : 
*« sufficient for the day was the evil there- 
of,” and there was enough in this single 
proposition to sicken the House for one 
night. He felt it necessary, however, to 
allude to what had fallen from the right 
hon. member for Oxford, whom he did 
not then see in his place; and as the sub- 
ject to which he was about to advert was 
important, he regretted his absence. But 
he must previously observe, that the more 
these proceedings were discussed, the 
more strongly was exemplified the pro- 
priety of the vote given by 150 members 
of that House ona former night, in favour 
of an inquiry into the events at Manches- 
ter. The very account of those events 
given by that right hon. gentleman differed 
materially from the account given by the 
noble lord, and both were at variance 
with the statements as disclosed in the 
correspondence from the magistrates at 
Manchester. The version of the noble 
lord was contradicted in several important 
particulars even by the hon. and learned 
the solicitor-general, and his noble friend, 
the member for Lancashire, in his state- 
ment differed from both. He had since 
read the account of a Mr. Philips, in a 
— which he had sent him (though 
e was unacquainted with the individual), 
and he found, that that account differed 
entirely from all the rest. Now, he would 
ask the House, ought any bill founded 
on statements so vague and contradictory, 
to pass till inquiry took place, and the 

resent uncertainty was removed? Was 
it fit, in the present state of the question, 
ignorant as he was, and as the great ma- 
jority of that House must be, of the ac- 
tual facts, to proceed to the adoption of 
permanent measures of legislation, alleged 
to be founded on the notoriety of circum- 
stances with the particular nature of 
which the House was uninformed? He, 
for one, professed to know nothing of the 
state of that part of the country to which 
the proposed legislative measures were 
intended to apply. He believed it to be 
very much disturbed, and would readily 
agree that something ought to be done; 
.but, in his present state of ignorance on 
the subject, he could not judge what 
measures were best calculated to restore 
tranquillity, and he was sure that many 
other members were as little informed as 
himself. How could they, then, proceed 
to legislate, while they were thus in the 
dark? * But,” said the ministers of his 
Royal Highness, « the case is urgent, and 
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some remedy must be immediately ap- 
lied.” ‘This did not appear. The meet- 
ings had been mostly discontinued. But 
allowing the case to be urgent, why did 
they not propose an act which should 
continue in force for three months, during 
which time a full inquiry might take 
lace ? Though the noble lord boasted of 
Ris majority on the address, and on the 
motion of Tuesday, as decisive against 
inquiry, still he (lord Folkestone) was 
persuaded that inquiry must take place. 
The country would never be satisfied till 
the statements which were abroad were 
ascertained to be true or false, or till fur- 
ther information was obtained. The right 
hon. member for Oxford had described 
the state of the disturbed districts as most 
lamentable, and in one part of his speech 
had made an observation which he was 
afraid too plainly indicated the sentiments 
by which the Manchester magistrates 
were actuated. He had said, he conceived 
that it was better that the blood shed at 
Manchester had been shed, than that the 
meeting of the 16th of August should 
have taken place, and should have been 
allowed quietly to disperse. Strange, in- 
deed, must be the state of things, when 
such a sentiment was uttered in such a 
quarter. He did believe, however, that 
it was a sentiment on which the magis- 
trates of Manchester acted. He did think 
he saw, from the papers before the House, 
an internal evidence, which went to prove 
that it was the object to produce the very 
result which attended the meeting of the 
16th of August. The right hon. gentle- 
man had asked, whether a few constables 
could have met the different columns as 
they marched into the field and have 
stopped their progress. He ag Folk- 
stone) saw nothing impossible in this. 
A proclamation, warning the people not 
to attend a meeting, had prevented one 
on the 9th, and he saw no reason why 
what had succeeded on the 9th should 
have been ineffectual on the 16th. That 
the meeting on the 16th was illegal, was a 
point maintained by the magistrates in 
their own defence ; and if it was illegal, 
why did they not tell the people so, espe- 
cially as they saw that they had attended 
to their previous warning? But he be- 
lieved that it was not the object of the 
magistrates to prevent the meeting, but 
to produce the result which had ensued. 
They had seen a demagogue arrested at a 
public meeting in London, and they 
wished to imitate the vigorous example. 
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In the letter of Mr. Hay it was stated, | alteration in a committee could remove 
that when they saw the different parties | his objections ; he conceived it better at 


pouring in, the magistrates felt alarm, and 
received the depositions of several per- 
sons who swore that they conceived the 
town in danger. Did they take any steps 
on {the first information? No, the time 
was not yet arrived: they did not con- 
ceive the insurrection begun till Mr. Hunt 
arrived. Their design, therefore, seemed 
evidently to take him at the risk of all the 
blood that might be shed on the occasion. 
In confirmation of this their intention, he 
might state what he had heard from a 
gentleman of undoubtéd credit—that it 
had been said at Buxton on the 14th of 
August, that Hunt and the other orators 
would be seized on the 16th, in the face 
of the meeting. id not all this demand 
inquiry? And were we, without inquiry, 
to pull down the pillars of the constitu- 
tion as would be done by this bill, and 
take away the right of guarding by pub- 
lic meetings our most precious privileges 
all over the kingdom, merely on the alle- 
gation of an unexamined local evil? He 
had already said that something ought to 
be done, but let the measure be of the 
same character as the evil—let it be li- 
mited to the disturbed disiricts, and, if 
made temporary, he would even agree to 
a measure of a stronger nature, if the 
House would pledge itself, after the re- 
toration to a better state of things, to 
proceed into an examination of the causes 
of the existing evil. The House must 
perceive from the accounts of the various 
gentlemen who had spoken, that parts of 
the country were actually in a state of 
disorganization. Property, it was said, 
was at stake—loyal men were alarmed 
from coming forward—persons refused to 
be enrolled as special constables—and, 
strange to say! the existence of this state 
of things, nothing short of complete 
auarchy, was admitted by the very per- 
sons who, in the same breath, decided 
against the necessity of any inquiry by 
parliament. He doubted the truth of the 
representation, but at any rate it was a fit 
subject for inquiry. The bill, as it stood 
at present, was totally inapplicable to the 
required purpose. It comprehended 
equally in its penal regulations the inno- 
cent and the guilty; applied as much to 
the districts where the greatest tranquillity 
prevailed, as to those which were re- 
presented to be in the greatest disturb- 


~ ance; and was irreconcileable with the 


spirit and usages of the constitution. No 


once to throw it out; and if the noble 
lord pleased, he could introduce one less 
objectionable in its principle, and more 
calculated to meet the particular evil. 

Mr. Peel, in explanation, said, that 
however mistaken by the noble lord, he 
thought he had qualified his expressions 
respecting the meeting at Manchester 
sufficiently to guard himself from the sus- 
ego of not feeling as deeply as any 

on. gentleman could for the calamity of 
that day. The noble lord had certainly 
quoted his words correctly, but he ap- 
pealed to the House, to believe, that 
though he had in words accompanied the 
observation with no qualification, yet it 
was far from his feeling to give utterance 
to any expression that bordered on inhu- 
manity. He never under-rated the evil 
attendant on the dispersion of the Man- 
chester meeting and the only reason wh 
he thought it better than if it had taken 
another course, was that if that meeting 
had not been dispersed another would 
have taken place, and a collision might 
have ensued between the military and the 
people, in which much more blood would 
have been shed. He was anxious to state 
that such was his sense of the transaction, 
lest his expressions might be misrepre- 
sented. 

Lord Folkestone said, that when he 
quoted the words of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he by no means imputed to him 
any improper feeling. But he must be 
allowed to state, in answer to the right 
hon. gentleman’s explanation, that as to 
the probability of a more mischievous re- 
sult at Manchester from future meetings, 
in other places second and third meetings 
of a similar character had taken place, 
and no blood had been shed. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that being fully sen- 
sible of the dangers which had given rise 
to the measures proposed, he considered 
those measures as calculated to preserve 
the liberties of the people, instead of in- 
fringing on them. There was, he said, 
a material distinction between liberty—a 
rational liberty—and licentiousness; for 
every physical good in the world, if car- 
ried to an extreme, would become an evil. 
The very air we breathe, the heat that 
fructifies the earth, the light from Heaven 
became noxious if unmodified; even our 
virtues might, by their excess, approxi- 
mate to vice, nor is it otherwise with 
liberty. And when we now see her frantic 
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and infuriated, shall we, instead of re- 
straining her, rather place a poignard in 
her hand to perpetrate her own destruc- 
tion. The speech of the noble lord who 
had just sat down, he could not say was 
judicious. The noble lord had talked of 
the unwillingness of lord lieutenants, of 
sheriffs, of grand juries, and of magis- 
trates, that meetings should be held. 
But, were the objects of such meetings 
as had recently been assembled legal. 
Did any man in the House venture to say 
that they were? With respect to the ob- 
servations that the noble lord had made 
upon the meeting at Manchester, and 
upon which the right hon. gentleman had 
given so satisfactory an explanation, he 
would venture to say, that those observa- 
tions were in some points not quite cor- 
rect. The noble lord had said, that the 
magistrates might have prevented the 
meeting ; and he contrasted their conduct 
on that occasion, with their conduct on 
the occasion of the projected meeting of 
the 9th of August, which meeting was 
illegally convened. The meeting of the 
16th was legally convened, but became 
illegal; for it could not be pretended 
these were not illegal adjuncts, the banners, 
the order, the threatenings, to say nothing 
of the possibility of concealed arms. It 
certainly would not have been irrational 
if such a suspicion had been entertained. 
His conviction was, that the meeting was 
founded in treasonable designs, and that 
the magistrates must not only be acquitted 
of tyranny in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, but that there was not even a prima 


facie case of presumption that they had_ 


acted wrong. To put them upon their 
trial would be utterly unjust and unwise. 
The measures now proposed were not, he 
contended, an abolition, but only a limi- 
tation of right. The circumstances of 
the country called for a permanent system 
of legislation upon the subject. Did any 
body advocate the principle of those meet- 
ings? If such a man existed, it could only 
be in the person of the individual just re- 
turned from America who had dug up the 
unhallowed bones of the blasphemer, and 
had brought them to this country for the 
purpose of creating a phrenzied feeling in 
favour of his projects, and, like old John 
Zisca, who desired that his skin should 
be made into a drum to rouse his country- 
men, he wished to stir up impiety and 
disaffection, by the exhibition of this 
mummery to the irritated population of 
this country. Jt might not be useless at 
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the present crisis, to point out what were 
the tyrannical and oppressive opinions 
which this man Cobbett, once entertained ; 
which were such as no one who sat in that 
House would venture to express. He 
would refer to an expression used by one 
of the greatest ornaments of that House 
and of the country—the late Mr. Burke 
—but which every man who looked with 
due feelings upon the poor must depre- 
cate. That gentleman had applied to the 
lower orders the appellation of *“ the 
swinish multitude.” But the person to 
whom he had just alluded had gone still 
further. The hdh. member here read an 
extract from the writings of Cobbett, 
which not only applied the term “ swinish 
multitude” to the lower orders of the 
poor, but expressed a hope, that the 
Gadarean devil would enter them, and 
drive them into the sea. To such a man 
it was that the common people lent a will- 
ing ear; one, who had no other object in 
view but his own aggrandizement. The 
bon. member said, he was satisfied that 
the existing evils resulted, in great mea- 
sure, from causes beyond the power of 
the legislature to remove; and that the 
remission of any taxation which the gen- 
tlemen on the other side could suggest, 
or any change in the representation, would 
not remove any of the present distresses. 
The hon. baronet who represented the 
city of Westminster was the only person 
in the House who ever advocated the 
principle of universal suffrage as the pa- 
nacea for all the evils of the state; but 
that honourable baronet had subsequently 
revoked, at least, he had not persevered 
in, his opinion, The ability which the 
hon. baronet had manifested in his various 
speeches on parliamentary reform, re- 
minded him of the answer of Cicero to 
Marcus Crassus, when the latter asked 
Cicero, why, having formerly praised him 
he was now disposed to abuse him? «I 
did praise you,’ said Cicero, ‘ to show 
my ingenuity in making a good speech 
upon so base and execrable a subject.” 
The point now to be considered was not 
so much whether the bill was abstractedly 
favourable or not to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, but whether the House, striking the 
balance between two evils, would adopt 
it as the less. He thought the present 
circumstances of the country were some- 
what similar to those of the year 1737; 
for he found in the records of that day a 
passage peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent situation of affairs. The hon. mem- 
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ber then quoted the following passage 
from a speech made by Mr. Henry Fox 
in the year 1737: ‘* When the tides of 
popular fury, Sir, begin to beat against 
the servants of the Crown, it has been so 
in all ages, that if they were not timely 
checked, they soon grew too strong for 
any barrier, either of law or duty, to op- 
pose them, till in the end they bore down 
sovereign authority itself. The pillars of 
this House, Sir, were never shaken, nor 
was this constitution ever ruined but by 
the cowardice and treachery of those who 
ought to have been the protectors and 
guardians of both. While we were united 
among ourselves we had nothing to fear 
from what was acting or plotting abroad ; 
but if we shall now betray irresolution and 
weakness, if we should neglect to inflict 
a wholesome severity while power is in 
our hands and justice on our side, have 
we not every thing to fear from those who 
will undoubtedly assume courage from 
our timidity, and grow insolent upon our 
lenity?”* He considered that he should 
be consulting the best interests of the 
country by voting for the bill. He was 
anxious to preserve that constitution 
which had Jong been the admiration of the 
world, and which had furnished all the 
liberties that America had to boast. 
That constitution ought to be preserved 
at the hazard of atemporary sacrifice; 
and, feeling that, he should most cor- 
dially give his vote for the second reading 
of the bill. 

Lord Milton could not agree with 
the arguments which had been advanced 
in favour of the bill by his hon. friend, 
who appeared to him not to be sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the object which the bill 
had in view, when he said that its effect 
would not be the total uprooting of the 
most valuable privilege of Englishmen, 
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his view of the effects of the measure, 
for even he himself could not, consistent- 
ly with the provisions of the bill, attend a 
meeting at Derby ; no, not even in the 
next parish to his residence. He would 
not have been tempted to address the 
House if he had not felt it requisite to 
make some observations upon what had 
been advanced by the right hon. gentle- 
man on the second bench opposite, who 
had declared in a portentous speech, that 
in consequence of the increased manu- 
factures in Lancashire, and in the adjoin- 
ing counties, a new state of population 
and of society existed there, for which it 
was necessary that a new system of laws 
should be enacted relative to public meet- 
ings. But was it consistent on the part of 
the right hon. gentleman to declare, that 
it would be improper that the measure 
should have merely a local effect, and 
that it ought to be general inits operation 
throughout England? What! because 
a few counties in the North West parts of 
the country had acted incorrectly, were 
the inhabitants of the whole island to be 
deprived of their privileges? And in 
order to prevent the accumulations, or 
rather, the conglomerations of the popu- 
lace in those districts, no populous meet- 
ing was to be tolerated elsewhere! Re- 
ference had been made by his hon. friend 
who had spoken last, to the proceedings 
of parliament, in 1737; but though par- 
liament then enacted strong measures, 
they had been solely directed against the 
city of Edinburgh. Why was not that 
example followed on the present occa- 
sion? Again, when in the reign of Charles 
2nd, a number {of persons assembled 
at Westminster, and several of the guards 
were killed, a bill was passed to limit the 
rights of assemblies there, but there had 
been no such universal measure as the 


the right of assembling to discuss their | present adopted. The people ought to 
grievances, and of petitioning for re-| be supported in their struggle through 


dress. 
be aware where the proceedings which 
were now in the train of receiving the 


His hon. friend did not seem to | the difficulties which at present oppressed 


them rather than be overloaded with pains 
and penalties, when they came forward to 


sanction of the legislature would end.— | point out the mode and the means which 
The bill purported to have for its object | should be adopted in order to afford them 
the suppression of illegal meetings ; but | the relief which they sought for. Par- 


all meetings would be by it prevented, | liament ought to imitate their ancestors, 


except such as it might please certain 
persons to assemble. His hon. friend, 
whose attachment to the constitution 
could not be doubted, was mistaken in 


* See Parliamentary History, vol. 10, 
p- 304. 


and try to overcome the existing evils by 
moderate measures, rather than lead to 
alienation by the enactment of pains and 
penalties. 

Mr. Philips was unwilling to obtrude 
himself upon the House at that late hour, 
but he could not allow the question to 
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come to a vote without stating some rea- 
sons for the decision at which he arrived. 
It appeared to him that the conduct of the 
noble lord was wholly inconsistent with 
his professions The noble lord had 
urged all parties to unite with the govern- 
ment in its endeavours to put an end to 
the disturbances in the interior ; but the 
moment an inclination was shown to coin- 
cide with ministers, if they would con- 
sent to make the measure in question 
local and temporary, he had seemed more 
than ever resolved that it should be ge- 
neral and permanent. He (Mr. Philips) 
begged the House to consider to what this 
country was indebted for the constitution 
of which it was so justly proud. Had it 
not grown out of the freedom of the press, 
which was now to be restricted; and out 
of public meetings and free discussion 
of public grievances, of which the peo- 
ple were now to be deprived? He 
new that liberty, in order to be enjoyed 
ought to be restrained ; but 
iberty was not the private possession of a 
few persons, it was the possession of the 
inhabitants of a whole country. Some 
hon. gentlemen had talked of plots to 
burn the town of Manchester ; if he had 
found that he was mistaken in any thing 
he had advanced ona former night, he 
would willingly have acknowledged his 
error ; but after all his opportunities of 
correct investigation, he was most decid- 
edly of opinion that no such attack was 
ever meditated, and that the whole pro- 
ject originated in the invention of spies 
and informers. He frankly allowed that 
the manufacturing districts were ina state 
requiring vigilance and attention, and that 
the most active instigators were not al- 
ways the most severely distressed. But 
there was one material consideration of 
which the House ought not to lose sight, 
and that was, that the people in the ma- 
nufacturing districts had been sudden- 
ly reduced from-high to low wages ; so 
that, in addition to their real sufferings, 
they had to endure the evil of the con- 
trast between an increase of taxation, and 
a diminution of emolument. Upon the 
subject of manufacturers not being in the 
commission of the peace, he wished to 
make a remark or two, addressed princi- 
pally to the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. That right hon. gentleman 
had said that an inconvenience had once 
arisen from making a manufacturer a ma- 
gistrate, and that the practice was accord- 
ingly discontinued ; the magistrate re- 
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ferred to, it was stated, had misapplied 
his power, for the advancement of his 
own interests. ‘This was true, but it was 
not for the advancement of his own in- 
terests as a manufacturer, but as an 
owner of land, which he had sold to 
greater profit. The case alluded to there- 
fore formed no solid objection to the ap- 
pointment of manufacturers to be magis- 
trates; and the House would recollect 
that that class of individuals possessed 
the greatest share of property. If they 
were not included among the persons 
eligible, the choice must be limited to a 
few individuals; and among them the 
clergy, who, it was obvious, ought not 
to be brought forward on occasions like 
that which had chiefly caused the de- 
bates on which parliament was now en- 
gaged. 

Lord Castlereagh declared that, after the 
full discussion which this important subject 
had undergone, and after the frequent 
occasions on which he had troubled the 
House, nothing but a strong sense of duty 
would have induced him again to come 
forward for the purpose ef making a few 
remarks on what had fallen from the hon. 
member who had just taken his seat. He 
should confine his observations strictly to 
one or two points, and he would not have 
spoken at all could he with candour and 
fairness have suffered the House to sepa- 
rate without stating unreservedly the im- 
pression on his mind. As to the principle 
of the bill, he begged the House to con- 
sider the true and narrow issue on which 
the vete of to-night depended. Every 
hon. member must give his support te the 
second reading who did not think the 
measure totally incapable of being so al- 
tered and modified in the committee as to 
make it suit his particular views; so that 
every gentleman not disputing the prin- 
ciple, and who thought that something 
ought to be done in the present state of 
the country on the question now before 
the House, would give his vote in favour 
of the objects ministers had in view. 
Thus nobody would be pledged as to the 
details, which could be modified as the 
House in a future stage might deem expe- 
dient. The point to which he wished to 
advert, and which, indeed, had induced 
him to rise, related to the appeal made to 
ministers to assent to two propositions— 
the one for making the bill local, and the 
other for rendering it temporary. On these 
terms some hon. gentlemen had expressed 
a willingness to conciliate, and had in- 
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vited ministers to join in that conciliation. 
He could assure the House, that though 
much had been said in the course of the 
debate, which was very little in the spirit 
of conciliation, and although ministers 
had been charged with being nothing less 
than the authors of the existing distresses 
pe that he had been induced to express a 

etermination to meet the difficulties of the 
times without the concurrence of the other 
side), yet nothing that had passed could 
have prevented him from accepting the in- 
vitation, could he have been satisfied that 
such anacceptance would be consistent with 
the public interest and national security. 
First, as to rendering the measure local, 
he would remind the House, that as far 
as the wisdom of parliament had been col- 
lected, it had not been the practice to 
pursue the same line of policy with regard 
to Great Britain, as had been adopted to- 
wards Ireland: the judgment of the legis- 
lature was, therefore, in opposition to the 
proposal. Referring back to the year 
1796, it would be found that the disturb- 
ances of that period had grown out of one 
meeting (that at Copenhagen-house), and 
the measures to meet the evil were framed 
accordingly. In 1801, though popular 
assemblies in the country had been more 
prevalent, yet they took their origin in 
the same way from one source; and in 
1817, when a system of meetings was es- 
tablished, it had been founded upon a 
single portentous convention in Spa-fields. 
Still parliament did not confine itself to 
acts merely local; and there was there- 
fore no precedent for such a mode of 
treating the question. Now as to the rea- 
son of the case, and the question what it 
was prudent to do in matters of such im- 
portance, he must say, that though on a 
former occasion he had been excessively 
anxious to congratulate the House on the 
tranquil state of Ireland, and of the agri- 
cultural counties, yet on the other hand, 
it would be acting on a principle of more 
confidence than wisdom, if in all cases it 
were to be said that this visible tranquil- 
lity was a proof of real quiet, and that 
the district would not be visited by calami- 
ties which raged in other situations. He 
entreated hon. gentlemen to recollect what 
was the apparent situation of much of the 
disturbed district. When parliament last 
separated, the general surface of the 
country was tranquil; at least there pre- 
vailed a visible tranquillity; but very 
shortly after another temper was manifest. 
Appearances, under such circumstances, 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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were nat to be trusted to, and the conta- 
gion spread too fast to suffer them to rest 
in security. Asto the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the letter of lord Fitzwilliam 
was evidence that the noble lord did not 
consider that the public peace was there 
in any degree menaced at the time that he 
wrote to government. But what was the 
fact? Lord Fitzwilliam had scarcel 

reached Lymington, to which he retired, 
when the meeting took place on Hunslet- 
moor; and that single occurrence had 
such an effect upon the whole of the West 
Riding, that there was not a single town 
within its limits that did not afterwards 
witness a scene of the same radical and 
tumultuary description. Was parliament 
then to circumscribe its remediable mea- 
sures, and limit them to stop an evil which 
was so likely to outstrip any bounds? He 
put it to the noble lord opposite what had 
been the éffect of one or two of those 
numerous meetings in the part of the 
kingdom with which he was particularly 
connected—of those meetings that carried 
such terror into the minds of the loyal and 
well-disposed in the west of Scotland. 
Had such a measure as now was offered 
to parliament been in existence, would his 
noble relation have been placed in the dif- 
ficult situation he had experienced; or 
would any persons have refused to put their 
names to the declaration that had been 
drawn up? Could not the noble lord, 
with his influence and property, have 
raised armaments for the preservation of 
the peace of the country (which he after- 
wards found impossible) but for that one 
meeting in particular which had struck 
more terror into the minds of the good, and 
disseminated more discontent among those 
easily corrupted, than any subsequent 
steps could efface? ‘The law must be ef- 
ficient to cope with the extent of the mis- 
chief, and not nugatory as a subsequent 
application, What had happened in York- 
shire was repeated near Newcastle. Im- 
mediately previous to one of the most ma- 
lignant meetings near Newcastle, at which 
not less than 700 armed men were present 
to resist the civil power, ministers received 
the most positive assurances from gentle- 
men of the county, that they could safely 
answer for the good disposition of the 
people. The result of that single meet- 
ing was, that terror was spread in every 
quarter, and ail efforts to arm the loyal in 
defence of the laws and constitution were 
abandoned as unavailing: such was the 
dismay, that those who had previously 
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given in their names for enrolment, could 
not afterwards be induced to come for- 
ward. Was the House, then, with such 
facts before it, prepared to try an experi- 
ment—to let its measures halt tamely be- 
hind the mischief, and not arrive until the 
greater part had been completed? Ad- 
mitting that the agricultural districts were 
at present in complete security, was it to 
be denied that into many of them manu- 
factories extensively intruded? Besides, 
agriculture was not altogether exempt 
from distress: if it did not now feel it, it 
might do so at some future period; and 
distresses in other parts of the king- 
dom might extend their baneful influence 
into those at present free from infection. 
Look, then, what would be the conse- 
quence of making the measure local? In 
the first place, it could not be carried into 
operation until after a tedious and dan- 
gerous process which the law would render 
necessary, were the measure to have a li- 
mited operation, and to be extended, as 
in the case of Ireland, on the requisition 
of the magistrates. The case must first 
establish itself—the magistrates would 
next have to communicate with the go- 
vernment—its answer must then be re- 
ceived, and farther time must be allowed 
before the remedy could get into opera- 
tion. In the interval, how many radical 
meetings might be held, and how much 
alarm spread throughout the surrounding 
country? He farther submitted, that 
this was precisely the description of evi! 
which the legislature ought to deal with 
on the general principle, without leaving 
it to the local magistrates. The practice 
of parliament at former periods confirmed 
this opinion: the nature of the evil had 
always guided its judgment, and of course 
the general tendency of the prevailing cor- 
ruption was to extend itself into other dis- 
tricts, and that silently and darkly, until 
it was prepared to work its fulletfect. In 
his view, therefore, facts, reason, and 
policy, all united to induce the House to 
pass a general, and not a local measure. 
With regard to the second point, whether 
the bill ought or ought not to be perma- 
nent, he had stated his view on a former 
night, that, fairly considered, the mea- 
sure ought not to be regarded as an inva- 
sion of the rights of the subject. No em- 
barrassment was thrown in the way of the 
exercise of the undoubted right ofthe peo- 
ple to petition the Crown or either House 
of parliament, and a great portion of the 
policy of making the measure permanent 
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arose out of the peculiar character of the 
meetings? It was quite clear that nothing 
could place the subject in a more disad- 
vantageous position, with respect to the 
right of petitioning, than not knowing 
distinctly how he might exercise that right 
without being exposed to the visitation of 
the law; it was also obvious that nothing 
could be more important to the best in- 
terests of the country than to relieve ma- 
gistrates from such a difficult situation as 
those of Manchester had been placed in on 
the 16th of August. Could any discretion 
be more delicate for magistrates, than for 
them to be called upon to decide what cir- 
cumstances attending a meeting gave it 
that character of illegality which justified 
them as a matter of duty and prudence in 
dispersing the meeting ? He was prepared 
to maintain, that the bill did not at all 
affect the right of petitioning, excepting 
that it afforded the subject the advantage 
of a clear and indubitable rule by which he 
might exercise it. Would the House wish 
that the state of things which existed in 
Yorkshire should be extended to other si- 
tuations? If so, this bill might be re- 
jected; but was it not most lamentable, 
when magistrates were obliged to submit 
to the terror of such meetings as had been 
there held, because they considered it a 
less evil than risking an endeavour to dis- 
perse them? Was it not most lamentable 
to see lord Fitzwilliam, a man of such un- 
doubted character and loyalty, rejoicing 
at the close of the Hunslet-moor meeting, 
that it had been attended with no worse 
consequences? A collection of 30,000 
persons were there assembled, and the 
most unqualified treason was the subject 
of discussion ; yet lord Fitzwilliam wrote 
to government, stating his great satisfac- 
tion that the meeting had dispersed quietly. 
Such was the state of the country. Was 
there any object more likely to be of ad- 
vantage to the subject who meant dona 
fide to exercise his just rights, than to 
show him how hc could exercise them with- 
out the possibility of being interrupted? 
The principle of the measure was no more 
than this—that where a meeting was not 
thought proper by the constituted authori- 
ties, it must be held within certain limits, 
to afford security against the danger of 
numbers; and it was rather singular, that 
in this country, down to a very late pe- 
riod, the only meetings known were those 
called by the constituted authorities. A 
noble lord had hinted his suspicions, that 
if the assembling of a meeting depended 
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on the magistrates, they might be packed 
by the government: but he (lord Castle- 
reagh) put it to the good sense of any 
man, whether, supposing .the sheriff re- 
fused to call a meeting, five gentlemen 
out of the whole magistracy of a county 
could not be found to assemble the people? 
An hon. gentleman had objected to the 
conduct of the lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Norfolk, and the manner in 
which the complaint was made was cer- 
tainly somewhat objectionable: if, how- 
ever, such exclusion had taken place, and 
had beenremedied in the manner specified, 
did not the fact furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that there was an appeal, and that 
that appeal would not be made in vain ? 
Returning, however, to the disturbances, 
he begged to ask, whether any hon. gen- 
tleman really thought that the mischief had 
taken little root, or that persons at the 
head of it were likely to be diverted, or 
converted by such a measure as the noble 
lord had hinted at, for two, three, or six 
months? In his conscience, he believed, 
that if parliament were to do that, it would 
be far wiser that it should have attempted 
nothing. The remedy must be applicable 
to the evil; and as the evil was of a per- 
manent nature, so must be the remedy. 
Would not the designing and disaffected 
watch the moment when the restriction 
should be removed, and renew all the mi- 
series they had now created? By giving 
permanency to the measure, it was not 
put out of the power of parliament at 
any future period to repeal or modify it. 
He was the more earnest upon the sub- 
ject, because he could not conscientiously 

ersuade himself, that there was any thing 
in the bill that was inconsistent with the 
true liberty of the subject. On the con- 
trary, he believed that it was the best 
safeguard of the constitution, and that it 
would secure Englishmen in the exercise 
of a valuable right, in the manner most 
compatible with their own and their 
country’s interests. Sure he was that 
parliament would be disposed to give the 
measure that degree of permanency which 
would enable it to cope with the danger: 
if temporary, it would not only be futile 
in itself, but would hold out to the leaders 
of treason and rebellion amotive to manage 
their dependents and husband their force 
until when the bill expired it would be 
too strong to be resisted. He had thought 
himself bound in candour to offer these 
remarks, in order to show that ministers 
had not altered the view which they ori- 
ginally took of the question. 
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Lord Folkestone explained, that when 
he spoke of a bill for two, three, or six 
months, he meant it only to last until the 
inquiry had been concluded ; and then he 
should be disposed, if a case were made 
out, tointrust ministers even with a stronger 
measure. 

Mr. Beaumont expressed his unwilling- 
ness to intrude upon the House, but he 
was desirous of correcting an observation 
made by the noble lord. The noble lord 
had stated, on the authority of the mayor 
of Newcastle, that 700 armed men 
marched to the meeting from a neighbour- 
ing village. The fact however was, that 
having used every endeavour on the spot, 
to obtain evidence; he could not find a 
single person who could state that he had 
seen any arms upon that occasion. He 
did not state this as a matter of triumph 
to any party, and he meant to vote that 
the bill should be committed ; but before 
he gave his final sanction to any measure, 
he must have full assurance that it was 
calculated to remove the evil. He trusted 
that as the whole of the country did not 
appear to be in a disturbed state, the bill 
would be made limited in its operation. 
He was perfectly willing to admit that the 
abominable doctrines which had of late 
been circulated with so much assiduity, 
were calculated to plunge the people into 
every mischievous excess, and were sub- 
versive of every thing valuable in the 
country; but he was persuaded that the 
evil did not proceed altogether from the 
restlessness of the people, but was princi- 
pally attributable to the great distress 
which existed. Whether or not that dis- 
tress proceeded from misrule he was not 
prepared to say. 

Mr. John Smith said, he could not agree 
to the bill as it at present stood, but if the 
noble lord, and the gentlemen who sup- 
ported him, would consent that the mea- 
sure should not be permanent, he would 
not oppose it. If it were passed for three, 
or even for four years, it should, with the 
exception of one or two clauses, receive 
his support. But, unless ministers could 
show that the causes which called for it 
were of a permanent nature, how could 
that House be justified in legislating per- 
manently? During the last twenty years, 
he had observed a great deal of com- 
mercial distress ; and he had uniformly re- 
marked, that in proportion to the existing 
distress was the political dissatisfaction 
expressed by the people. The existing 
distress he knew to be most extensive and 
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severe. On this subject he had received 
information from a gentleman whom he 
would not name, but who was well known 
to many of the individuals who heard him, 
and whose brother had been a distin- 
guished ornament of that House. In a 
letter which that gentleman had written to 
him, he said, “ The cause of the whole 
of our distresses in Scotland may be stated 
in two words,—empty stomachs!” The 
hon. member said, he believed that the 
want of employment, and the consequent 
want of bread, in various parts of the 
country, created that distress, which had 
ultimately produced acts of insubordina- 
tion. If those causes could be removed 
by this measure, he would agree to it; but 
he would not consent to a permanent bill 
of this kind, unless its beneficial effects 
were demonstrated, and the strongest ne- 
cessity shown for its adoption. He re- 
gretted most sincerely, that whenlaws were 
framing for the coercion of the people, 
no attempt was, on the other hand, made 
to improve their condition. Something of 
the latter kind must speedily be done; 
and a measure of the sort under consider- 
ation would appear with a better grace, if 
accompanied by some measure of relief. 
He should have been very glad to support 
= on the present occasion ; but 
e could not agree to a bill, which was to 
deprive the people of their rights for ever. 
r. Brougham rose amidst cries of 
question from the ministerial side of the 
House, and calls equally loud from the 
opposition benches for him to proceed. 
He said he did not mean to trouble the 
House at any great length on account of 
the indisposition under which he laboured; 
but, at the same time, he could not pass 
over the speech of the noble lord oppo- 
site, without pressing on their attention 
the important points which it contained. 
It now appeared, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of the hon. member for Northum- 
berland, and of an hon. gentleman who 
had recently sat down, what sort of con- 
ciliation they were to expect from the 
noble lord. They now knew what value 
to put upon his declaration, when he said, 
that if gentlemen on his (Mr. Brougham’s) 
side of the House showed a disposition to 
meet him half way, he would endeavour 
to render that meeting joyful by approach- 
ing them. But now it appeared that he 
would not give them the slightest token 
of conciliation. His conciliatory nature 
would only concede to the country and the 
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when he originally submitted his measures 
to the House. He would not impose a 
censorship on the press; he would not 
make it punishable with death to attend 
at a meeting in a neighbourhood to which 
an individual did not belong, and where 
a spy might be ready to give information 
of the circumstance; nor would he de- 
stroy the liberty of the press! These 
were his concessions—these were all the 
favours which the country were to expect 
from him! The noble lord in the first 
instance took advantage of the precedent 
of former times, which he contended was 
with him; but when he found that it did 
not answer his purpose with reference to 
existing circumstances, he immediately 
flung his precedent overboard, and relied 
on his general argument. He considered 
this measure to be no abridgment of the 
constitution, to be founded on legal and 
constitutional views, to be consistent with 
the principles of liberty, and to afford the 
best security for the rights of the subject 
properly understood. On these points he 
was at issue with the noble lord, and the 
hon. member for the university of Ox- 
ford: he denied the correctness of the 
argument, and the whole of the grounds 
on which it rested; and if the House 
would permit him, he would point out the 
reasons on which he founded his opinions. 

The abuse of the right of petition by 
persons assembled in public meeting was 
the foundation of this measure. That 
right, he had observed, was never ‘so 
highly prized as when it was about to 
be destroyed; and he always listened with 
prophetic terror to the praises so sweetly 
sounded on its worth and value: for, from 
experience, he could say, that when it 
was to be suspended for a time, and not 
as now, to be destroyed for ever, those 
praises were always the forerunner of that 
event—as they were now, the prelude of 
the eternal abrogation of the people's 
tights. ‘Those rights, it seemed, were 
brought into disrepute—a sort of stigma 
was cast on them by certain foolish and 
wicked practices, which had been adopted 
at public meetings. He did not wish to 
deprive the noble lord of the benefit of 
this one fact; he did not wish to misre- 
present or to mistake it ; for he himself did, 
to a certain degree, concur in the pro- 
priety of that sentiment. Asa firm friend 
to the right of petitioning, which he 
would praise, not for the purpose of over- 
throwing, but for the purpose of protect- 


censtitution those points which he stated 


ing, defending, and continuing in its purity, 
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he, too, deeply lamented the proceedings 
which had been alluded to. He was not 
less aware of the folly and wickedness of 
some of the speeches delivered at those 
meetings than the noble lord was; but he 
could not, on that account, acquiesce in a 
total subversion of a great popular right. 
He feared, indeed, that the too frequent 
use of that right had an evil tendency, by 
making the people extremely careless and 
indifferent about its exercise on great pub- 
lic occasions. It was known to all persons 
who were in the habit of attending public 
meetings, that where in one instance 
great numbers, appeared and active and 
animated discussion took place, it was 
found difficult for some time after to pro- 
cure another meeting at which equal zeal 
would be manifested. He also disap- 
proved of the system on which those 
recent meetings were conducted. He 
broadly disapproved of the array in which 
men were marched from place to place. 
It pointed to any thing rather than to the 
beginning of adeliberative assembly. He 
also objected to the large amount of 
numbers which were collected on these 
occasions. If 60 or 70,000 persons must 
meet, if the population of a place allowed 
such a mass to assemble together, it must 
always be attended with danger, and 
therefore he disapproved of it. With re- 
spect to the display of banners and the 
introduction of music, he did not see the 
danger which many persons apprehended. 
Some of the inscriptions, he admitted, 
were reprehensible, and therefore ought 
to be discouraged. But as to the use of 
common flags—even those inscribed with 
“liberty or death,” of which so much had 
been said, and which differed essentially 
from ‘equal representation or death ”— 
and the introduction of music, he never 
saw them otherwise than the concomitants, 
if not the promoters, of mirth and good 
humour among the multitude. ; 
Having admitted thus much, he thought 
it would be much better for the people 
if those abuses were not practised—if 
those irregularities, without utterly 
destroying this right could be prevented 
or checked. He could not, however, 
agree with the noble lord and the right 
hon. member for the university of Ox- 
Oxford, that because at one meeting a 
violent speech was made, and at another 
a violent resolution was proposed; and 
still less could he admit, that because an 
individual made use of language and dis- 
seminated sentiments at one time which 
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were repugnant with those published by 
him at another ; that, therefore, all public 
assemblies, all meetings of the people, 
were to be put down for ever. The hon. 
and learned gentleman then read to the 
House the resolutions which were passed 
at Hunslet Moor: one of them declared 
that saving banks were a fraud, instituted 
to pay the fractions of dividends: and an- 
other described the national debt to 
amount to 100,000,000,000/.; but was it 
to be gravely told to them in that House, 
because resolutions most absurd and ridi- 
culous, and on the part of those who pro- 
posed them, most mischievously designed, 
were submitted to certain assemblies, 
that, therefore, the people should in 
future hold no meetings at all? Did not 
the House know that good resolutions 
had often been passed at popular meet- 
ings—resolutions from which that House, 
in times of peril and exigence, had de- 
rived the greatest benefit, and would 
again, if the people were fairly treated, 
and the occasion called for it? He was 
afraid that there were places of high cha- 
racter (he would not mention one which 
he had at that moment in his eye), which 
if this strict rule of justice, by which the 
right of meeting was suppressed for ever, 
were to be adopted, would not be ex- 
empted from its operation. He knew a 
place where resolutions had been agreed to, 
and by a great majority, which were as 
inconsistent with arithmetic as those 
which the hon. member had quoted—re~ 
solutions as absurd as those agreed to 
at different public meetings, although 
not so steadily persevered in; he re-~ 
collected a resolution which declared 
that a pound note was actually equal in 
estimation with 20 shillings; this was 
agreed to in one week, and three weeks 
after, the same assembly passed a law, 
making it highly penal to give less than 
20 shillings for a pound note. A few 
years after, however, he found the parties 
who agreed to that measure, coming 
back to the standard of. common sense, 
and negativing the principle contained in 
the original resolution [Hear and 
laughter]. Good God! then how far 
must they go if the passing resolutions 
containing absurdities in arithmetic, or 
errors with respect to constitutional 
rights, were to be deemed a sufficient 
cause to destroy all popular assemblies ? 
In the place to which he was alluding, 
they were one day voting, that two and 
two made five ; and the next day bringing 
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back the amount of these two figures to 
its natural value. He was going to say 
that these contradictory resolutions were 
unblushingly, but he would assert unwit- 
tingly and unthinkingly passed by large 
majorities: he was however told, that 
these mischief-makers (for so some of 
them were) did not submit their resolu- 
tions to the people in the form in which 
they afterwards appeared. Lord Fitz- 
william, it seemed could not get those 
passed in Yorkshire immediately after the 
meeting had taken place, because they 
were not dressed up for appearance be- 
fore the people. How did this fact 
tell for the purpose of the argument? 
The resolutions which were now in the 
hands of members, were those which had 
been dressed up, and non constat, that 
they were the resolutions of 20,000 per- 
sons who were asserted to have agreed to 
them. They were in fact the resolutions 
of those who dressed them up, and who 
doubtless, did so in order to give them a 
greater sting. This was an argument 
against the bill. The reason assigned for 
introducing the bill was, that a vast body 
of persons assembled at Hunslet Moor, 
and agreed to a series of resolutions which 
rendered it dangerous for them to meet ; 
and it now appeared that the resolutions 
exhibited were only the work of a few de- 
magogues. 

Training and military exercise, except 
for an innocent purpose (and that pur- 
pose he conceived it was incumbent in 
the person accused to prove) was, by the 
existing law, a high misdemeanor, and 
when coupled with a conspiracy against 
the state, assumed a highly penal charac- 
ter. But, without that circumstance of 
aggravation, the simple fact of 500 or 600 
persons training, not innocently, was a 
misdemeanor, and if they trained at 
night, with any sort of offensive weapon, 
it undoubtedly became a misdemeanor 
of a very serious character. If the law 
were defective, with respect to that of- 
fence, let it, by all means, be rectified. 
To so fair a proposition he could not ob- 
ject. But, he asked how could that 
training be connected with another bill, 
not against that offence, but introduced to 
prevent the people from discussing any 
point that affected their interests either in 
church or state? He was very far, 
indeed, from thinking that there was no 
ground for alarm; for seven or eight 
months his opinion had been, that there 
was ground for apprehension. In the dis- 
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tricts which were disturbed, great distress 
it was admitted did prevail ; and that that 
distress had given rise to acts ofan extremely 
reprehensible nature, all must allow. But 
he would entreat gentlemen to pause be- 
fore they assumed, that those acts were as 
large and general in extent, even in what 
were denominated the disturbed counties, 
as the evidence garbled, and anonymous 
as it was, asserted. He was well per- 
suaded that it was an arduous task to un- 
deceive those who fancied they were 
threatened with a great danger! but it 
was much better that he should discharge 
his painful dutyfat present, rather than 
move an adjournment of the debate: al- 
though, after the uncompromising state- 
ment of the noble lord, some gentlemen 
might think that necessary. He knew 
that although in private life the man who 
allayed alarm, was hailed as a consoler, it 
was not so with the man who endeavoured 
to open the eyes of the public to their 
safety, and who was generally considered 
not a comforter but an enemy. He 
should walk charily, therefore, in that 
path. But he could not forget several 
instances, in which great public alarm had 
been proved to be wholly unfounded ; 
and he especially referred to the alarm in 
the year 1812. The report of the other 
House of parliament in 1812, on which 
the legislative measures then adopted 
were principally founded, among other 
terrific statements to show the altered 
character of Englishmen, gave an account 
of the murder of Mr. Horsfall, accompa- 
nied by the circumstance that, after hav- 
ing been fired at by four men from behind 
the wall, he fell from his horse, when he 
was immediately surrounded by a feroci- 
ous multitude, who hailed the event with 
savage exultation. This statement was 
made on the authority of A. B., C. D., 
E. F., and other couples of the alphabet, 
backed by the declaration of the most 
respectable magistrates, men of unim- 
peachable credit, and who, he was per- 
suaded, believed all, because they thought 
that they knew all. It had its effect on 
the House of Lords as it had previously 
had on his majesty’s ministers. The 
committee of the House of Lords were 
not allowed to examine persons. He did 
not say that that committee was packed, 
although the members of it were nomi- 
nated by ministers; but the bag of evi- 
dence submitted to them was packed. 
Let the bag be packed, and let the exa- 
mination of witnesses be prohibited, and 
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whoever might be the members of a com- 
mittee, the result of their investigation 
must necessarily be the same. For seven 
months the alarming fact thus stated in 
the report of the committee of the House 
of Lords was believed, and every man 
who doubted it was treated with the ut- 
most contempt. Away went parliament 
to work on legislative measures. In the 
fulness of time, however, the truth came 
out. At the special commission in York, 
seven months after the report, it was 
made evident, that so far from the body 
of Mr. Horsfall having been surrounded 
by a ferocious multitude, hailing his mur- 
der with exultation, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that a single man was found to as- 
sist in carrying it to a neighbouring apo- 
thecary’s! He did not doubt that some- 
thing like the case existed at present. 
Undoubtedly he did not mean to deny all 
the statements that had been made of the 
causes for alarm, but he was persuaded 
that they were grossly exaggerated ; and 
he owned that he felt some solace in not 
thinking so badly of his countrymen as 
did some other persons whom he could 
name. The hon. member for Northum- 
berland had contradicted the statement of 
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He should now mention another mis- 
representation—a misrepresentation that 
came from that part of the public press 
which, day by day, insulted the dis- 
tresses of the people; which treated them 
with contumelious indignity, with un- 
bearable insolence, which poured on them 
all the abuse that the malignity of man 
could devise, and in doing so, displayed 
all the asperity of office, without its dig- 
nity. These censures came from indivi- 
duals, who were much lower than those to 
whom they applied them; because low 
birth seeking to exalt itself by cringing 
to those in power, was infinitely more 
mean and despicable than low birth when 
coupled with honest industry. These low 
panders of the government of the day— 
these backbiters of the people—these of- 
fenders against all decency, when they 
spoke of the great body of the nation, 
disseminated the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions. To them the dismissal of lord 
Fitzwilliam was confidentially made 
known, and the event appeared in one of 
those channels of spurious intelligence, 
(unfortunately not spurious on that oc- 
casion) before the act which was praised 
as a vigorous and wise proceeding was 


the 700 men said so have marched with known to the noble lord himself. They 
arms into Newcastle from a village three , had, without the shadow of foundation, 
miles off. The fact was, that the mayor brought earl Fitzwilliam and the people 


of Newcastle, for whom he ( 


r. | in perilous contact ; by them the public 


Brougham) had a great respect, merely were told, and confidently told, that acts 


said in his letter, “ if my information be 
correct,” &c. A circumstance that con- 
vinced him of the inaccuracy of the state- 
ment was, that to his knowledge there 
was not a village within six or seven miles 
of Newcastle that could turn out 700 men 
— of bearing arms. 

t was asked how could lord Fitzwilliam 
suppose that there was no danger, (and 
this, by the way, was thought one of the 
finest arguments “ ad hominem,”’) when it 
was known that at one of these meetings 
the partition of his property was pointed 
at? Now, to tell one half the truth, was 
just as useless as if an individual joined to 
it one half of another story. What would 
the inference be, if it appeared that it was 
Mitchell who made this proposition ? 
{Hear, hear]. Yes; Mitchell, whose 
name was never mentioned when the cir- 
cumstance was stated. If he, and he 
alone, made that proposition, and if it 
was the only suggestion of the kind that 
was ever offered at any of these York- 
shire meetings. What was the argument 
good for ? What did it really prove ? 

§ 


approaching to treason took place at the 
meeting at Hunslet-moor; that arms 
were brought thither, that resolutions en- 
couraging resistance were proposed and 
adopted, and then it was gravely stated, 
that some of those who attended the 
meeting waited on lord Fitzwilliam, and 
shot him dead on the spot! [ Hear, 
He stated this to show that a system o 
misrepresentation was not confined to one 
part of the press, but was extensively 
adopted by another which was not only 
allowed to go unpunished, as blasphemous 
and seditious persons had been for some 
time, but actually enjoyed the special 
protection of his majesty’s government. 
The evidence of lord Fitzwilliam was not 
believed with respect to the state of the 
country: it would be well for the House 
to consider on whom his majesty’s mi- 
nisters depended for information. Of 
the evidence given by A, B, C, D, and 
other nameless authorities, he would 
only say this—that a very different ac- 
count was given in those affidavits in 
which initials were used, from that which 
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was stated in those where the letters of 
the alphabet were regularly arranged in 
names. With respect to the training, 
when they had the evidence of Mr. Mar- 
tin or Mr. Johnson, or other tangible per- 
sons, it was stated that it took place at 
half-past five or six o’clock in the morning ; 
but proceed to the spies, look to the evi- 
dence of the informers whose names are 
kept in the back ground, and they would 
tell them that the training took place 
under the cloud of night. The former 
spoke of 200 or 300 men meeting for the 
purposes of training; but it was beneath 
the dignity of A, B, and C, to des- 
cend to a number less than 2,000 or 
3,000, or 700 at the very lowest who were 
described as exercising in the most per- 
fect military order. The individuals who 
signed their names to the affidavits de- 
clared, that there was shouting, and 
something like military array. But A, 
B, and C, gave them the most minute 
particulars. They stated that they used 
clapping of hands as a substitute for firing 
—a circumstance that was very incon- 
sistent with the statement of the noble 
lord, who said that they were ‘ only” to 
be armed with pikes. These were the 
persons whose statements were received 
in pretangnre to the rational, sagacious, 
and manly testimony of a long tried and 
most respectable nobleman of the purest 
character and the most unsullied honour. 
He would state a fact which was aot to 
be found in those papers—a fact which, 
if the gentleman to whom it related had 
been examined before the House or in a 
committee must have come out in the 
very first question put to him. A worthy 
magistrate who had given evidence, was, 
it appeared, discharged from prison by 
taking the benefit of an insolvent act; 
and after being so discharged, two actions 
were brought against him for assuming 
the functions of a magistrate without a pro- 
per qualification. The certificate of his 
release was produced, which he could not 
have obtained without making over his 
property to his creditors, and conse- 
quently he could not have been in pos- 
session of an income of 100/. a-year. God 
forbid that he should insult any man on 
account of his-misfortunes, but when a 
magistrate went into prison to avoid his 
creditors, when he there acted as magis- 
trate to discharge others who were in 

rison for debt, when he himself took the 

enefit of an insolvent act—when he af- 
terwards resumed his seat on the bench, 
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and being found out, was prosecuted, and 
had a penalty awarded against him for 
acting improperly, he could not help 
thinking, that such a man was not the sort 
of person whose evidence should be taken 
as conclusive testimony on so important 
an occasion. 

Now, though he thought some ground 
for present alarm existed, yet he consi- 
dered these, amongst other reasons with 
whieh he would not trouble the House, 
as sufficient to show, that the alarm was 
carried to too great an extent. The 
question was, did such a degree of danger 
exist as required any new measure; and 
if so, was the bill now before the House 
the proper measure? He denied both 
these propositions. The noble lord ar- 
gued, that this was a constitutional mea- 
sure —that liberty, rightly understood, 
was not touched by it ; that public meet- 
ings would not be destroyed, but purified 
by its operation. Yes, purified in the 
same way that fire acted, by the destruc. 
tion of that with which it came in contact. 
He would show the noble lord this by 
pointing out to him the only way in which, 
after the bill had passed, meetings could 
be called. A county meeting might be 
convened by the high-sheriff, but the 
noble lord must allow him to say, from 
what he had seen during the last few 
months, that the high-sheriff would not 
be likely to call a meeting that would dis- 
please the ministers of the Crown, by 
whom he was selected. He would give 
the noble lords facts. There had been 
five refusals in the course of two months, 
Essex, Hampshire, Cornwall, Wiltshire, 
and Berkshire, were anxious to have 
meetings, but were refused: and how 
were the applications overruled? Cer- 
tainly more openly and less decorously 
than on any former occasion, and the 
same system would be adopted whenever 
the same case occurred. Let the House 
look to Hampshire, where the sheriff re- 
fused to convene a meeting [Cries of No, 
no! from the ministerial benches]. He 
was misinformed ; but he now understood 
that the requisition was withdrawn. [Cries 
of Hear! from both sides]. But let the 
House mark how this made for his argu- 
ment; let them consider the means used 
to prevent the success of the application. 
The means were likely to be so effectual 
in preventing an acquiescence to the re- 
quisition, that the persons who proposed 
it thought it would be most prudent to 
give it up. The protest against the meet- 
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ing was signed by the lord-lieutenant of 
the county, and by many other individuals 
connected with government—amongst the 
rest the noble secretary at war (lord Pal- 
merston) signed it; a cabinet minister 
added the sanction of his name to it, and 
to make the argument still stronger, that 
minister was the duke of Wellington. 
With all respect for the abilities of that 
great captain, with all the gratitude he 
owed him as one of the millions whom he 
had been the great instrument, in the 
hand of Providence, of saving from a 
cruel tyranny, a foreign tyranny, he could 
not help wishing that he had made the debt 
still greater by showing himself a friend 
to the liberties of his country at home, by 
refusing to sign that protest. He trusted 
if ever the day should come when, in a 
struggle for liberty, he might be called 
on to act, that he would be found to do 
his duty to the people as well as to the 
sovereign; and that he would recollect, 
that on the love of the people, and on the 
love of the people alone, the safety and 
security of the throne depended. Let 
him bear in mind—let him never lose 
sight of the fact—that a military minister 
never, in this country, from the time of 
the duke of Marlborough downwards, 
could retain his popularity, however great, 
however just, in opposition to the voice 
of his countrymen, who loved to be ruled 
by civil and‘ patriotic characters [Loud 
eter} Such was the nature of English- 
men, and he trusted that such it would 
continue. 

He begged the attention of the House 
to another part of the bill. It was to that 
which related to parochial meetings ; and 
this was one among the many grounds 
which would make him object to going 
into the committee on the bill. In this 
part, the noble lord left untouched the 
evil he proposed to remedy; and by this 
part would effect what certainly he did 
not mean. The object was, to regulate 
meetings in parishes ; but it did so happen 
that there were several small parishes in 
the agricultural districts, and in old com- 
mercial towns, where there could possibly 
be no danger from the inhabitants coming 
together—in places where the people were 
loyal, and not even suspected by the 
noble lord and his colleagues. To those 
parishes would this bill most strictly apply, 
and upon them would it press with the 
greatest severity ; whilst in large and po- 
pulous manufacturing parishes, where the 
greatest danger was said to exist, that 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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danger would be absolutely without a re- 
medy, as far as this bill went. In Yorks 
the inhabitants of which were not sus- 
pected of disloyalty, there were 30 or 31 
parishes with a population of only about 
9,000 persons for the whole. In Exeter 
a population of 10,000 persons was divided 
between 24: parishes. . 

The Solicitor General here observed, that 
in such cases the whole body could meet. 

Mr. Brougham continued — Then the 
meeting could not take place without the 
consent of the mayor. He had thought 
his hon. and learned friend was better 
acquainted with his own bill. But his 
hon. and learned friend had better not 
have touched upon this part of the ques- 
tion in the course of his speech. But to 
return to the point to which he was call~ 
ing the attention of the House. ‘Those 
small parishes would feel the pressure of 
this bill, whilst in the larger ones, it could 
easily be evaded, or would in effect not 
operate at all so as to guard against dan- 
ger. The bill supposed that the meetings 
were only assembled under pretence of 
discussing matters connected with church 
or state; but nothing was more easy for 
them than to say, “ We’ll have no such- 
discussion at all; we have been tired with 
long speeches,” [Cheers from several 
parts of the House.} He said that gen- 
tlemen might be tired of long speeches : 
he felt so too; but he could assure them, 
that in this instance his was the speech of 
@ person who conceived he was perform- 
ing a serious and important duty. But, if 
gentlemen did not wish to hear more 
speaking, they had a remedy in their 
power. They might act upon their 
profession, and retire to their homes, 
and he was certain they (the opposition) 
would not be much the worse for it. 
[Hear, and alaugh.] But, to return— 
the persons assembled might say, that 
they were tired of long speeches, and of 
the nonsense contained in them: and give 
up discussing political questions altoge- 
ther. They might, if their intentions 
were so bad as the noble lord supposed 
them to be—and it was only on the 
supposition of bad intentions that this 
bill was necessary—they might, as was 
done in another country, assemble for the 
purpose of attending a funeral, or for a 
literary purpose, and discuss the dead 
languages, or to discuss a question of 
grammar; and it might be recollected, 
that one amongst them had written a 
ove x} so good indeed as to be im high 
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estimation on several parts of the conti- 
nent. They might, for any of those pur- 
poses, assemble in large numbers; and 
yet, there was not one clause within the 
four corners of this bill that could 
apply to them, or prevent their so 
assembling. They might go from one 
parish to another, or assemble for the 
purpose of going to church, or for a 
number of other purposes to which the 
bill did not allude, to the great terror of 
his majesty’s liege subjects; and yet, pro- 
vided they had not caps of liberty, or ban- 
ners, or flags, or music, this bill could not 
prevent them. Now, either there were 
seditious orators going about the country 
disseminating their opinions, and large 
eongregations ready to listen to them, or 
there were not. If there were not, the 
bill could not be at all necessary; but if 
it was believed that there were—if, after 
all the conflicting and contradictory 
statements that had been given, it was 
believed that such disturbance existed, as 
to call for severe measures—if, under any 
circumstances, the ministers must have a 
law, he would say to them, ‘ Take one 
which shall apply a remedy to the evil, 
and not indiscriminately punish the iano- 
cent with the guilty.” He gave it as his se- 
rious opinion, that it would be much better 
that all meetings should be put down for 
a time in certain districts, than that the 
constitution should be thus permanently 
violated. He implored the House to re- 
flect before they passed a measure of 
which they might repent before the 
end of three months. He would appeal 
to those hon. gentlemen, if no higher feel- 
ing could influence them; he would appeal 
to those gentlemen who had either been 
abroad, or mixed with foreigners in this 
country, and who were on all occasions 
proud (too proud indeed in the opinion 
of those foreigners) of the boasted pre- 
eminence which this country held above 
all others in the freedom of its institutions 
he would entreat them to pause before 
they allowed it to be said by foreigners, 
that the English at last had got tired of 
their liberty, that they had become too ma- 
nufacturing a country to bear their former 
freedom. This, indeed, seemed to be the 
opinion of the member for the university 
of Oxford, and tohim ( Mr.B.), it was a new 
doctrine, that as a nation we had become 
too manufacturing to be free. Let it not be 
said in the nineteenth century, after all 
our boasted exertions, that we had becoms 
so manufacturing a country as to have 
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lost our wonted love of freedom. Let not 
the sarcasm of our Breat enemy—that we 
were but a nation of shop-keepers, appear 
to be realized by allowing it to be said, 
that in consequence of the extent of our 
commercial dealings, we had been com- 
pelled to part with our liberty. He sin- 
cerely trusted that this honest appeal of 
one who spoke as he felt would not be 
made in vain, but would have at least the 
effect of inducing some members to pause 
and consider before they acted on this im- 
portant occasion. The hon. and learned 
member, evidently labouring under a con- 
siderable degree of exhaustion, sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheers. 

Lord Palmerston trusted that the House 
would indulge him in a few observations, 
after the allusion which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had made to his con- 
duct on a recent occasion. He had yet 
to learn, that because a man held an 
official situation, he was thereby disquali- 
fied from giving any opinion upon, or taking 
any part in, questions of public interest. 
He had pursued and would pursue, with- 
out consulting the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, or caring whether it met his ap- 
plause or disapprobation, that line of con- 
duct which appeared to himself to be the 
most proper. He, and those who had 
acted with him on the occasion alluded to, 
- signing the counter requisition in 

ampshire ), had acted from a well-under- 
stood sense of duty, and in doing so, had 
consulted the best interests of the coun- 
try; and he was sorry that others had not 
followed a similar course. Whatever the 
learned gentleman might think or say of 
the conduct of an illustrious individual, 
that opinion would not lessen the debt 
of gratitude which his country owed him; 
and he would be bold to say, that the 
respect of that illustrious individual 
for the constitution of his country was not 
less than that of the learned gentleman 
himself. If one person had a right to call 
on the sheriff of a county for a meeting, he 
could see no reason why another had not 
a right to sign a requisition against 
it. By the conduct of those who had 
signed the countet-requisition in Hamp- 
shire, that county had been saved from 
the disgrace of those unwarrantable and 
unconstitutional attacks that had been 
made on the Manchester magistrates. 

Mr. Wodehouse begged leave to puta 
question to his hon. colleague respecting 
the conduct of a noble friend of his that 


had been ailuded to by the learned gentle- 
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man. He begged to ask, whether, soon 
after lord Suffield became lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Norfolk, it had not been 

roposed by the noble lord to his hon. col- 
league, to give ina list of those gentle- 
men whom he might think fit to be no- 
minated to the commission of the peace ; 
and whether on his nomination, they had 
not been appointed. [Cheers from the 
ministerial benches. ] 

Mr. Coke replied, that certainly, soon 
after the noble lord’s appointment to the 
lord-lieutenancy, such a proposal had 
been made; and that accordingly a list 
was drawn up and presented to the noble 
lord; but that none of the gentlemen 
named in the list had been appointed. 

Loud cheers from the opposition.] He 

Mr. Coke), however applied to the loid 
chancellor, who, after observing that he 
did not think Mr. Coke would nominate 
any person who was not fit for the com- 
mission, did appoint them all, with the ex- 
ception of one hon. friend of his, a mem- 
ber of that House. 

Sir W. De Crespigny then rose to ad- 
dress the House, oer the noise was so in- 
cessant that it was impossible to collect 
what the hon. baronet said. 

Mr. Long Wellesley defended the con- 
duct of the sheriff of Wiltshire. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, said, he 
had meant no personal offence to that or 
any other sheriff. 

r. Maxwell hoped the House would 
indulge him with a few minutes, when they 
considered that he represented that county 
which might be termed the head-quarters 
of the Scotch radicals. He had for the 
last twelve months held communication 
with the manufacturers of that and the ad- 
jacent counties, and he found that there 
were three classes of people who contri- 
buted tothe present alarming state of things. 
The first, and by far the most extensive 
class, was that of persons almost in a state 
ofstarvation; thesecond, that of persons who 
maintained conscientiously opinions, in his 
estimation, erroneous; and the last, was 
that of persons whom he believed to have 
no object but that of revolution. Under 
these circumstances, conciliation, he 
thought, should have been the first step. 
He concluded with expressing his deter- 
mination to vote for the committee, but 
with an understanding that the bill should 
be there rendered local and temporary. 

The House then divided: Ayes, 351; 
Noes, 128. Majority for the second read- 
ing 223. The bill was then read a se- 
cond time. 
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List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. 
Althorp, viscount 
Anson, hon. G. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Benett, John 
Buxton, T. F. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barnett, James 
Becher, W. 
Benyon, Benjamin 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, Henry 
Browne, Dom. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Calcraft, John 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, Henry 
Clifton, viscount 
Colborne, N. R. 
Coke, T. W. 

Coke, T. W. jun. 
Crespigny, sir W. de 
Crompton, Sam. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denman, Thos. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, Thos. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Euston, earl of 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Frankland, Thomas 
Grant, J. P. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R.G. 
Griffiths, John W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Heron, sir R. 
Harcourt, John 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, Robert 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Kinnaird, hon. D. 
Longman, Geo. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, John G. 
Langton, W. G. 
Latouche, John 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir E, 

J.M. 
Maberly, John 


Maberly, W. L. 
Mahon, hon. Step. 
Macdonald, James 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W, A. 
Martin, John 
Maule, hon. W. 
Milton, viscount 
Moore, Peter 
Moore, P. 
Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Newman, R. 
Nugent, Lord 
Ord, W. 
Perceval, Spencer 
Portman, Ed. B. 
Pringle, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parnell, Wm. 
Pares, Thos. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. G. A. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Price, Robt. 
Ricardo, David 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T.- 
Robarts, A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord John 
Russell, R. G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, W. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stewart, W. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marquis ef 
Taylor, M.A. 
Thorp, Alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Waithman, alderman 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, J. H. 
Wilkins Walter. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir Robert 
Webster, sir G. 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLERS 
Bennet, H. G. 
Folkestone, viscount 
PAIRED OFF. 
Merest, J. W.D. 
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Friday, December 3. 


MispeMEANors Bitt.] —The Lord 
Chancellor left the woolsack, and moved 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the bill, entitled ‘‘an act to prevent 
delay in the administration of justice in 
cases of misdemeanor.” His lordship 
then proceeded to describe the enact- 
ments of the bill, which, he observed, if 
found liable to objection, might be sub- 
ject to discussion and amendment in the 
committee. The preamble stated, that 
great delays have occurred in the adminis- 
tration of justice in cases of persons prose- 
cuted by indictment, or information in the 
court of King’s-bench, at Westminster, 
or by indictment at the sessions; by rea- 
son that the defendants have, according | 
to the present practice, an opportunity 
of postponing their trials to a distant pe- 
riod, by means of imparlances in the court 
of King’s-bench, and by time given to 
plead at the sessions. This preamble 
explained the ground of the delay which 
it was proposed to remedy. The object 
of the first provision in the bill was, to 
prevent the occurrence of delay in the 
court of King’s-bench; and it was accord- 
ingly proposed to enact, that no person, 
prosecuted either by information or by 
indictment found or removed into, that 
court, shall be permitted to imparle to the 
following term, but shall be required to 
plead or demur thereto within four days. 
He had experienced great difficulty in 
attempting to trace the origin of this 
practice of imparlance; but it appeared 
to have been thought that something like 
the delay granted in civil actions ought 
to be extended to defendants in the case 
of misdemeanor. His lordship was, how- 
ever, of opinion, that there was no suffici- 
ent analogy in the cases. The delay 
granted in civil actions was founded on 
the ground, that the defendant ought to 
be afforded an opportunity of talking with 
his adversary, and settling the matter in 
dispute ; and also that he might have time 
to ascertain what his defence ought to be. 
In a case of this kind, he had thought it 
right not to rely on his own opinion, but 
had sought information from persons of 
experience in his profession, who had 
agreed in the inconvenience of the pre- 
sent practice. As the case at present 
stood, a defendant had a right to three 
rules, and if the information should not 
be filed nine days before the close of the 
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term he could not be called upon to plead 
in that term; for theterm would beexpired 
before it was in the power of the court to 
require him to plead. In this state of 
things, the matter must necessarily go 
over to the nextterm. This unnecessary 
delay would be obviated by requiring the 
defendant to plead or demur within a cer- 
tain number of days. It would be for 
their lordships to judge whether the num- 
ber of days inserted in the clause were 
sufficient. It was not wished to call upon 
the defendant to plead instanter, but to 
oblige him to plead without any unrea- 
sonable delay. The remainder of the 
clause had reference to persons. who 
might appear by their clerk in court, and 
it was followed with a provision, making it 
Jawful for the court or any judge, on suf- 
ficient cause being shown, to allow further 
time for defendants to plead or demur to 
an indictment or information. The next 
clause related to prosecutions by indict- 
ment at sessions of the peace. It pro- 
vided that persons in custody are held to 
bail within days before the sessions 
shall plead to the indictment, unless a writ 
of certiorari be delivered before the jury 
be sworn. Whether this clause was or 


was not calculated to answer the objectin . 


view, would be proper matter for discus- 
sion when in the committee, if their lord- 
ships permitted the bill to be read a se- 
cond time, and to proceed to that stage.— 
His lordship then went over the other 
clauses of the bill. With regard to fur- 
nishing copies of indictments to defend- 
ants which had been alluded to on a 
former night, that would be matter for the 
consideration of the committee. If any 
noble lord should bring forward a propo- 
sition on the subject, their lordships would 
consider how far such an arrangement was 
advisable. It would necessarily be at- 
tended with some expense. Having said 
thus much, he would again assure their 
Jordships, that the measure which he had 
the honour to propose to their considera- 
tion was not one suggested by any cir- 
cumstances connected with the present 
situation of the country. He had had it 
for some time in contemplation; for he 
was perfectly satisfied that the delays 
which took place in prosecutions for mis- 
demeanor were a great evil. It might be 
thought necessary to make exceptions, 
and the propriety of introducing any into 
the bill would be a fit subject for discus- 
sion in the committee. In introducing 
this bill, he believed that he was correcting 
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an erroneous practice which had grown 
up contrary to the ancient law. His 
lordship here cited the case of the Seven 
Bishops, who wished to imparle, in order 
to postpone their trial to a subsequent 
term. The subject was on that occasion 
much discussed, but it was decided by the 
judges, on reference to the practice of the 
court, that defendants were not intitled to 
imparlance, but must plead immediately, 
His lordship next referred to Nair’s case. 
in 1752, and said, that a similar decision 
was then given. Heconcluded by moving 
that the bill be now read a second time. 
Earl Grosvenor said, he would not oc- 
cupy much of their lordships’ time, as he 
did not mean to enter into the details of 
this bill. His view of the necessity of this 
and the other measures of severity was 
much altered since their lordships had 
come to the conclusion they had done the 
other night. He might still take the 
liberty of objecting to parts; but with 
respect to the question of adopting some 
such measures generally, their lordships 
had placed him in a very different situation 
from that in which he previously stood, 
and his opinion must be governed by his 
view of the state of the country under the 
circumstances of their lordships’ decision. 
lt appeared that they were determined to 
resort to no measures of conciliation, but 
to throw away the scabbard and depend 
upon the swordalone. It therefore follow- 
ed, that their lordships must adopt this 
and other measures of severity, if they 
meant to preserve the peace of the coun- 
try. The noble and learned lord had in- 
troduced this bill as a permanent measure, 
and not as one merely applicable to the 
present circumstances. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would have been happy 
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ships’ previous discussion, took from him 
the opportunity of contesting the neces- 
sity of the severe measures now in pro- 
gress. 

Lord Erskine rose, and opposed the 
motion. His noble and learned friend, he 
said, had intimated his inability to trace 
the origin of the right ofimparlance. For 
his own part, he could lvok for it no 
where else than in the ancient law of the 
country, and this proposition of his noble 
and learned friend he regarded as a com- 
plete alteration of the law. Had any dis- 
advantage arisen from the practice, it 
would surely have been felt in the la 
of time, and have been rescinded before 
now. Inthe time of chief justice Hale 
the question had been agitated, and there 
was then no diversity of opinion. That 
learned judge held that the traverser of 
an indictment was entitled to the post- 
ponement of his trial to the next term. 
But to show that this right had been re- 
cognised by the legislature at a very 
recent period, his lordship referred to an 
act of parliament passed some years ago, 
in which persons indicted for misde- 
meanor were allowed to traverse to the 
following sessions. This act was passed 
in their own time; and, though difference 
of opinion might arise in the course of 
years, he had expected that his noble and 
learned friend would have explained more 
fully the nature of the new lights which 
had operated on his mind on this subject. 
What had occurred in the course of four- 
teen years to render this change in the 
practice of the law necessary? When he 
read in the preamble of the bill, that 
«« great delays had occurred in the admi- 
nistration of justice,” he must say, that 


these delays were given to afford time for 


to have seen provisions introduced in it | the defence. The defendant was justly 
to prevent delays on the part of the crown. | entitled to them—entitied to them by law. 
A noble friend of his had on a former oc- | The noble and learned lord stated, that 
casion pourtrayed in strong colours to , he had consulted persons in the profession 
their lordships, the evils arising from delay | of the law acquainted with the practice. 
in prosecuting on ex officio informations. ; He wished his noble friend had stated 
Now, when such powers were left to the | what was said by the different persons he 
attorney-general, when that officer was | consulted. His noble and learned friend 
permitted to hold informations over the | had stated, that exceptions might be made 
heads of defendants for any indefinite pe- | to the operation of the bill; but whatever 
riod, it was adding greatly to that griev- | exceptions his noble and learned friend 
ance to abolish the right of imparlance. | might be willing to admit, were so many 
By this proceeding the security of the | objections to the principle of the measure. 
subject was greatly diminished, while the This bill, their lordships were informed, 
power of the crown was increased. As | had not originated in the circumstances 
he had observed, however, the view of | which had given rise to the other measures 
the whole which he must take, under the | before the House; but he must confess, 
altered situation produced by their lord- | that when he saw the table covered with 
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other bills tending to abridge the rights 
of the people, he thought it a very sin- 
gular cvincidence, that this one should 
be brought forward at the same time. He 
conceived the origin of the delays granted 
in cases of misdemeanor to be the wish 
to preserve an analogy with the law of 
treason, which had rendered the law of 
this country celebrated through the whole 
civilized world. The protection of human 
life which that statute afforded was the 
glory of England. In cases of misde- 
meanor, as well as of treason, how hard 
would it be to send an individual to trial 
unprepared, amidst the effervescence of 
opinion? The delay made the charge 
undergo a salutary quarantine. Their 
lordships might recollect the case of a man 
who some years ago had attempted the 
life of the soverign. An application was 
made to the court, to appoint counsel for 
this man, and he (lord Erskine), then at 
the bar, was applied to. He asked lord 
Kenyon if he ought to accept the charge, 
and that learned judge gave his opinion 
in the affirmative. When they were pro- 
posing to take from defendants advan- 
es which they possessed, their lord- 
ships would do well to consider the indul- 
gence which the law allowed in this and 
other cases of treason. The defendant 
was allowed a list of the names of the 
jurors, with their description, and the 
ome of residence. There was given to 
im a similar list of the witnesses, that 
he might know who were to appear against 
him. Finally, he was allowed his right 
of challenge. All these rights were en- 
joyed in the case to which he alluded. 
The defence of the man was insanity, but 
his trial and the extraordinary circum- 
stance which gave rise to it, attracted the 
eyes of all Europe, and gave still more 
celebrity to the wisdom and humanity of 
British law. This feature of humanity to 
the accused was, however, now about to 
be defaced; but, upon what ground? 
Had not former times experienced as 
es agitations as were felt at present? 
ad not the influence of the passions been 
as strong, the extent of discontents as 
great, formerly as now? It was not pro- 
posed to diminish the power of the attor- 
ney general. Let, then, the accused re- 
tain the few advantages still left in his pos- 
session. The delays were allowed by the 
ancient law of the land, and were con- 
sistent with fairness and justice. But it 
was said the court had the power of allow- 
ing further time to plead, on sufficient 
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cause being shown. From what he knew 
of the practice of the courts, he could 
look to little advantage to the defendant 
from this clause. When the delay to 
which the defendant was entitled by law 
was exhausted, it was not probable that 
the court would grant a further a 
ment, unless some strong case could be 
made out, such as the absence of an im- 
portant witness; and this was what the 
court could now do without this bill. His 
great objection to the measure was, that 
while it wrested from the subject an im- 
portant and valuable privilege, it left the 
attorney-general in full possession of all 
those grinding powers which were the 
subject of general complaint, and which 
ought long since to have been taken from 
him. Their lordships, in looking at the 
diseases of the country, differed in opinion 
as to the remedy, in the same manner as 
persons differed in treating a sick man. 
Some would blister and bleed him; others 
wished to apply only emollients and me- 
dicines of the mildest operation. Both 
parties were equally the friends of the 
patient, but his safety depended on the 
choice which might be made. 
opinion, in the present situation of the 
country, the mild treatment was the best. 
As the law now stood, if the attorney-ge- 
neral did not choose to bring on a trial, 
the defendant had no means of compell- 
ing him; but in all cases where the king 
was not prosecutor, this indefinite delay 
could not take place. Was not this dif- 
ference a fit subject for the consideration 
of their lordships, when they were pass- 
ing such a bill as the present? It was 
said, that to alter the law with respect to 
the power of the attorney-general, would 
be innovation. But then, why begin in- 
novation? And why, when it is begun, 
let it be all on one side? If you wish to 
make changes, let them be — to both 
parties. Looking at this bill, coupled 
withthe others on their lordships table, 
he felt himself bound to give it his decided 
resistance. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in rising to sup- 
port the motion of his noble and learned 
friend, did not mean to go into those 
technical consideration which, on such a 
subject, must be necessarily referred to. 
He agreed in some respects with the noble 
and learned lord who had last addressed 
the house. Although not competent to 
enter upon a discussion of the legal part 
of this question, he felt disposed to make 
some general observations on its main 
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principle, and the effect which it was in- 
tended to produce. That principle seem- 
ed to him clear and intelligible. He was 
convinced that, if their lordships did not 
pass this measure, they had better at once 
declare that every kind of blasphemy and 
sedition was to be tolerated in future. It 
might be fairly concluded, that to justify 
any innovation upon the ancient Jaw of 
this country, some strong case of neces- 
sity ought to be made out. He was also 
willing to admit that, supposing the law 
to be erroneous in theory, yet if no prac- 
tical inconvenience ensued from it, it 
might be unwise to alter it upon specula- 
tive views alone. But, if he was not 

rievously mistaken, the ancient law was 
Scoucsble to the principle of this mea- 
sure. It seemed to him, that no analogy 
could be discovered in a state of law, 
which permitted little or no delay, in cases 
of treason, murder, or felony, but allowed 
it in misdemeanors and bailable offences. 
Persons charged with the higher crimes 
were in most instances put immediately 
on their trial, whilst, in those of a lesser 
description, a delay might be claimed, 
extending sometimes to the period of a 
year. Such delay, if granted at all, ap- 
peared to him likely to prove less injuri- 
ous in cases of superior smote, because 
in them the person of the offender was 
secured. But, in cases of libel, the of- 
fence might be repeated (as their lord- 
ships must well know had been frequently 
done) day after day, and hour after hour, 
before the party accused could be brought 
to trial. All this mischief would be pre- 
vented by a more seasonable prosecution. 
An instant trial might afford an adequate 
correction to the evil. By the present 
measure it was also provided, that when- 
ever any special reason could be assigned, 


the courts of law should have authority | 


to interfere, and to allow the party 
further time. He agreed that they ought 
not now to consider themselves as legis- 
lating de novo. He should be the last 
man to propose or recommend any addi- 
tional restrictions on the liberty of the 

ess; for he regarded it as one of the 
est securities of public freedom. But 
that it stood in need of some regulation, 
would, he thought, be denied by no man 
who had attended to that mass of licenti- 
ousness, of wickedness, indecency, and 
profaneness, by which it had recently 
been contaminated. When doctrines con- 
trary to every principle of religion and 
morals were openly promulgated, the law 
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ouglit to be made effectual for its own 
purposes. Could the imperious necessity 
of applying some remedy be controverted ? 
Could the progress of this formidable evil 
be arrested without some proceeding of 
this nature? The House had been engaged 
in a great deal of discussion with respect 
to public meetings, and the dangers 
arising from them: he believed, however, 
that no remedy, even in relation to those 
dangers, would be so effectual as the pre- 
sent measure. Still he was ready to 
admit, that the choice of a remedy might 
be a matter of difficult consideration; but 
the existence of the evil, and the import- 
ance of some remedy, was obvious and 
indisputable. It was that about which all 
men could at once see and judge equally 
well. He asked for the support of no 
man to this proceeding, who did not ac- 
knowledge the present evil. If that were 
acknowledged, could it be maintained 
that it was fitting that the law should con- 
tinue unaltered? It was with reference to 
that evil, that his noble and learned friend 
had introduced this bill. The question 
was, whether they ought, in the case of 
those offences to which he had alluded, 
to extend to parties accused the favout of 
traversing or imparling for entire months, 
He agreed that the measure was an inno- 
vation, and that the House was bound to 
require evidence of a strong necessity. 
Was there not, then, sufficient eviderce 
of this description in the actual circum- 
stances of the country, and in all those 
practices which notoriously prevailed ? 
His majesty’s government had been asked 
why more prosecutions had not been in- 
stituted. He could only say, that the 
answer to that question was of itself a 
strong argument in defence of this pro- 
ceeding. No effort had been left untried 
during the last twelve months to brin 

persons charged with blasphemous an 

seditious libels to justice. It had, not- 
withstanding, been found impossible in 
the present state of the law to obtain more 
than one conviction. If, then, there did 
exist a lamentably great and pressing 
evil, he trusted the House would not be 
indisposed to adopt some measure of this 
kind. The noble and learned lord who 
preceded him, had objected to it on the 
ground that it took away an advantage 
from the subject, whilst it left untouched 
the power of the attorney-general to file 
ex officio informations. But he (lord 
Liverpool) was desirous that this latter 
question should be tried on the same 
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principle. Did any positive inconvenience 
arise from the exercise of this power? 
The attorney-general was invested with 
this discretion—a greater discretion, he 
admitted, than belonged to any other in- 
dividual; but it was exercised under a 
responsibility to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. If any strong case of abuse in the 
administration of this power could be 
brought forward, he, for one, should be 
willing to consider the propriety of with- 
drawing it; but he could see no reason 
for going into such a discussion, when, 
for the last thirty years, through the 
whole duration of his political life, from 
the time at least when his noble and learn- 
ed friend on the woolsack was appointed 
to the office of attorney-general down to 
the present, the only blame or public 
complaint had been, that the prosecutions 
were not more numerous. With this ex- 
perience then, that there was no ground 
of accusation or suspicion that this power 
had been improperly directed against the 
subject, he could not but feel adverse to 
the introduction of any provision respect- 
ing it into the measure under considera- 
tion. There was no charge of abuse, but 
the error, if there had been an error, was 
entirely on the contrary side. He could 
not assent, therefore, at this moment, to 
any proposition for altering the Jaw in that 
respect, and trusted that he had shown 
sufficient cause for the measure imme- 
diately before them. 

Lord Holland declared that he felt 
some very decided objections to this pro- 
ceeding. He did not consider himself 
competent, any more than the noble earl, 
to look at it in a technical point of view, 
but should endeavour to state the gene- 
ral nature of his reasons for opposing it. 
The noble earl had argued this question 
in a way not very respectful to his noble 
and Jearned friend. A great part of his 
speech was filled with reflexions on that 
ancient law by which the subjects of this 
country had hitherto been governed. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
had not uttered a single word on the ne- 
cessity or intended operation of this mea- 
sure. He had, therefore, as it appeared 
to him, received a severe rebuke from 
the noble earl who had last addressed 
the House. The wisdom of our ances- 
tors, about which they had often heard 
so much rant, was at length represented 
as inadequate. Our boasted constitution 
was now, at least in some of its parts, 
described as absurd in theory, and in- 
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effectual in practice. Some of its most 
important regulations were to be re- 
nounced. It had, however, been truly 
stated by his noble and learned friend, 
that these laws had been fully revised and 
re-considered, at the time of our glorious 
Revolution. They had then been ap- 
proved by some of the wisest and most 
excellent men that ever sat in parliament. 
Among them was lord Somers, who, tak- 
ing tor his guide the opinions of sir Mat- 
thew Hale, went still farther, and con. 
demned proceedings by information. He 
thought proceedings by indictment a 
safer and more constitutional course. The 
noble earl had rebuked his noble friend, 
and traduced the constitution ; but he 
had not shown that blasphemy and sedi- 
tion might not be punished by the law as 
it now existed. It had been urged, that 
the offence of the libel had frequently 
been repeated before trial, but every one 
of these additional acts of publication 
might be already prosecuted. Such acts 
were, moreover, always referred to in 
aggravation of punishment. Another 
difference between the noble earl and the 
noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack seemed to arise from a fact mention- 
ed by the latter, and which was that 
this measure had been long in _ his 
contemplation. The noble earl on the 
other hand had treated it as a parcel of 
the present budget—as called forth by an 
immediate necessity, and not as a subject 
of calm dispassionate judgment. If the 
House, therefore, could have the bene- 
fit of another speech from the noble and 
learned lord, he had no doubt that the 
statement of the noble earl would be re- 
pelled. Could it be gravely maintained 
that we had hitherto lived under a state 
of law that was not adequate to the 
punishment of vice? They had been 
told that the attorney-general was a re- 
sponsible officer ; so he apprehended were 


all persons in public situations. The no- - 


ble earl had said, that if any system of 
abuse could be shown to exist in the exer- 
cise of that officer’s discretion, he would 
willingly go into a consideration of his 
powers, but that no such abuse had even 
been alleged. Upon this point, however, 
he must beg to refer them to a bill which 
he had wished to introduce some few 
years ago, and the object of which 
would have been to take away all ex- 
officio informations. It was not satisfac- 
tory to him to be reminded, that the 
attorney-general was liable to an impeach- 
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ment. He had stated upon the occasion 
before alluded to, what he could have 
proved, that there had been an increase 
of twenty to one criminal informations in 
proportion to the other modes of pro- 
ceeding. He could also have establish- 
ed something further, namely ; that out 
of twenty filed, only one or two had 
been prosecuted. The House had fre- 
quently heard of the dangers to be ap- 
prehended in touching the sacred ark of 
the constitution. It was a common ar- 
gument, that it was better to resist in- 
quiry than to innovate upon any ancient 
law. Here, however, it was proposed 
to repeal a branch of the law favourable 
to the subject, and which appeared to 
him to have been enacted in the 
same spirit as many other of our 
free institutions, and which, in his con— 
science, he believed had often saved this 
country from being deluged with blood. 
It appeared to him to involve the same 
= as the law of treason, and to 
ave been passed on aecount of that in- 
equality which was supposed would al- 
ways exist where the subject was prose- 
cuted by the Crown.—The noble and 
learned lord had confined his ohserva- 
tions to a technical view of this question, 
and he must confess he had heard with as- 
tonishment, that, framed as the measure 
was, it had long been under his considera- 
tion. The very title appeared to him to 
be loose and inapplicable. The noble 
and learned lord’s legal knowledge had 
not often been equalled, and certainly, 
never surpassed; yet he had utterly 
failed in making the House understand 
what the extent and nature of the de- 
lay was for which this proceeding was 
to afford a remedy. How were misde- 
meanors of this kind usually prosecuted ? 
He believed in the court of King’s-Bench, 
by information or by indictment at ses- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer. There were 
two species of information; the one 
filed by the attorney-general upon his 
own mere authority ; and the other grant- 
ed by the court of King’s-Bench, upon 
cause shown. By which of these modes 
of proceeding was the greatest delay in- 
curred? Upon criminal information 
filed, there was a right of imparlance 
granted to the ensuing term. ‘This was 
granted as an indulgence upon applica- 
tion, and was matter of usage on the first 
process. This was not the case, he ap- 
prehended, upon an indictment; for 
although the party might there traverse, 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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it was only by mutual consent and ar- 
rangement. Mew, he should have liked 
to have heard from the noble and learn- 
ed lord, in what cases these delays oc- 
curred most frequently. He had look- 
ed into the bill in vain for the opinion 
of the noble and learned lord on that 
point; and, indeed, he must say, not- 
withstanding the great legal knowledge of 
the noble and learned lord, that a more 
clumsy, a more disjointed, or a more 
unintelligible bill, never was drawn up. 
What would the late earl Stanhope have 
said of it? Nothing, certainly, would 
have given him (lord Holland) great- 
er delight than to have heard the elo- 
quence of that noble earl on such a bill 
as this. Assuming a falsehood for its 
foundation, it went on to assert that 
which was not the case, even suppos- 
ing the first assumption true. After 
having had the advantage of being assisted 
in framing it by all the learned gentlemen 
in the employment of the Crown, the no- 
ble and learned lord had said on the se- 
cond reading, that the preamble must be 
altered. If the noble and learned Jord, 
with all the legal assistance of which 
he had had the benefit, had been un- 
able to make the bill intelligible, how 
were its provisions to be understood by 
those whom it was to affect? This re- 
minded him of an anecdote which he 
had read of a great man, who had been 
a member of that House. He alluded to 
the earl of Shaftesbury, the author of 
the ‘ Characteristics,’ and who was 
one of the purest and ablest writers that 
this country ever produced. He seldom 
mixed in the affairs of the world; but 
when the bill for allowing counsel to 
persons accused of high-treason was in- 
troduced, he came forward in the House 
of Commons (for he was then lord 
Ashley), and for the first time in his life 
attempted to address the Housein support 
of the measure. Eloquent however, as 
his writings were he was so overpowered 
by the emotions which the numerous as- 
sembly around him excited that he lost 
the train of his argument, and was un- 
able to proceed. “ Sir,” said he, “ if I 
who rise only to give my opinion on the 
bill now depending, am so confounded 
that Iam unable to express the least of 
what I proposed to say, what must the 
condition of that man be, who, without 
any assistance, is pleading for his life, and 
under apprehensions of being deprived 
of it?” The noble and learned lord, in 
(2Y) 
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one of his. speeches on this momentous 
occasion, after stating all the evils that 
arose from the present practice, had ex- 
pressed his regret that the assizes were 
not more frequent. There the noble and 
learned lord argued well; as he always 
did when he was willing to do so; and 
he (lord Holland) was of the same opi- 
nion on that subject. But it was surely 
lamentable, that after two years prepara- 
tion, they should have crammed down 
their throats a morsel like this, which, 
with the assistance of so many eminent 
lawyers, the noble and learned lord could 
not render palatable-——The noble lord 
then proceeded to quote several parts of 
the preamble, and contended, that it was 
shown inthe bill that the delays com- 
lained of arose from defendants being al- 
owed time to plead after indictment.— 
After what he had shown of the nature 
of this bill, it was manifest that its title 
was grossly deceiving, it professed to be a 
bill to prevent delays in prosecutions for 
misdemeanors, .but it did not say one 
word of the greatest delays—those which 
occurred in proceedings by ex-officio in- 
formations. By the wise provision of 
those great men who lived at the time 
of the Revolution in 1688, and to whose 
authority their lordships often referred, 
improper delay could not occur by allow- 
ing the accused time to plead, because, 
in prosecutions by indictment, the de- 
fendants were obliged to enter into recog- 
nizances, which they must forfeit, if 
they did not appear to plead. But in 
proceedings by ex-officio informations, 
the attorney-general had the power of 
punishing a person accused, though not 
convicted of a libel, by keeping a prose- 
cution hanging over his head for life. He 
did not say that this had been done by the 
present attorney-general, or his predeces- 
sors; but this he would say, that there 
were at present forty informations depend- 
ing, some of which had been hanging 
over the parties accused fur one, two, 
three, four, five, and some for ten 
years. And this must surely be admitted 
to be ashocking state of the law. He 
would not at present enter into the views 
which he entertained respecting the dan- 
ger said to exist in the country—a subject 
on which he differed, perhaps, from many 
noble lords who had stated their opinions 
to the House. Whatever might be the 
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extent of the danger, he thought it was 
owing, in a great measure, to the dis- 
trust of the people in parliament. If 
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their lordships’ went on to increase that 
distrust by passing measures such as the 
present, they would, by shaking their 
confidence in parliament (which he 
thought the greatest safety of the consti- 
tution), inevitably increase the evil He 
could not hope that his opposition 
would prevent the bill from passing, 
even in its present state ; but if it were 
so altered as to legislate on both sides, 
by preventing the delays which occurred 
in prosecutions by e2-officio informations, 
as well as in those by indictment, he 
should perhaps give it his feeble support 
on the third reading. 

Lord Lilford began by making some 
remarks respecting the apprehensions 
which lord Holland seemed to entertain 
of giving too great an influence to the 
Crown, and those which the earl of Liver- 
pool held with respect to the absolute 
predominance of the people. For his own 
part, he was equally jealous of the abso- 
lute authority of both: 


“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida.” 


The noble and learned lord, when he first 
proposed this bill to the House, had told 
them that it was not suggested by the 
exigencies of the present time; and he 
was much pleased to hear that declaration. 
There was no doubt that the subjects of 
the realm had reason to complain of legis- 
lative enactments, made to meet temporary 
exigencies. When he looked over the Sta- 
tute book, he found the laws enacted for 
temporary purposes extremely numerous. 
In his view of the case, experience showed 
not only what was true, but also what was 
expedient. It was or it was not true, that 
by the present practice a long interval 
elapsed between indictment and _ trial, 
during which many innocent persons were 
compelled to stand in the situation of cri- 
minals; whilst others, who were not in- 
deed criminals but certainly culprits, stood 
in the situation of innocent persons. It 
had been said, that the reason of the noble 
and learned lord for introducing the bill 
was, to expedite trials for seditious and 
blasphemous libels. Now, the only ques- 
tion was, whether this was a sufficient 
reason for disturbing the law of the coun- 
try; and as he believed that the delay 
which the law at present permitted retard- 
ed the course of justice, on that view he 
should support the bill. 
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The bill was then read a second time. 


Seizure or Arms Biit.] On the 
motion of lord Sidmouth, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on this bill. 

The Earl of Darnley moved, that the 
clause authorizing officers to enter houses 
in the night-time to search for arms be 
omitted. He would ask the noble lord 
whether a person opposing an officer in 
the administration of his duty, would be 
guilty of murder if he should occasion his 
death? He conceived that all the pur- 
poses of the bill would be equally answer- 
ed by confining the power of searching to 
the day-time. 

The Earl of gee ae wished to put 


a question to the noble lord, before he 

roceeded to make any comments on the 
information which he had received. This 
bill, he understood, was intended to afiect 
Ireland as well as this country. Now, 
they had been told, that all was quiet in 
Ireland, and therefore the extension of the 
bill to the people of that country could 
only tend to irritate them. The bill, in 
his opinion, had been rendered necessary, 
not by those persons whom he would call 
subjects, but by the conduct of those who 
were intrusted with the government of the 
country. He therefore begged to be in- 
formed by the noble lord, whether it was 
in contemplation to extend the provisions 
of the bill to Ireland. He might remark 
before he sat down, that formerly when a 
similar law was enforced in that country, 
the arms which had been taken away from 
the people were never restored? He 
trusted that would not be the case in the 
present instance. 

Lord Sidmouth answered, that the bill 
applied only to certain counties in Eng- 
land which were expressly named. It 
certainly gave a power to the magistrates 
in any part of the united kingdom to ex- 
tend its provisions, if necessary; but at 
present it was confined to certain coun- 
ties in this country, and the noble lord 
would surely not say, that if it was neces- | 
sary to apply it to other parts of the king- | 
dom, the executive government should | 
not have the power of so applying it. | 
With regard to the’ amendment pro- 
posed, the noble lord had said, that by | 
searching in the night-time great incon- | 
venience might arise to individuals against | 
whom information had been given of | 
having arms in their possession. There | 
was no doubt of this; but the safety of 
the state was paramount to any consider- 
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ations of individual convenience. Was it 
to be permitted, that persons who were said 
to have arms in their possession, were to be 
allowed time from sun-rise to sun-set to 
conceal them? But the noble lord had 
asked, if a person opposed force, and 
killed the officer, whether he would be 
liable to an indictment for murder? The 
only answer he could give to this ques- 
tion was, that a man might be accused of 
murder, whether it was committed in the 
day-time or the night-time. This bill, it 
should be observed, had a_ provision, 
which was not in the act of the 52nd of 
Geo. 3rd, namely, that a search could 
only take place on information given on 
oath; and that being the case, he would 
ask, if they ought to sacrifice the whole 
bill by removing the provision to which 
the noble lord objected ? 

The Duke of Sussex perfectly coincided 
in opinion with the earl of Darnley on 
this subject. He did conceive that a 
great deal depended on the manner in 
which this law was to be put in execution. 
When they could carry the law into ef- 
fect, without offending the private feelings 
of individuals, or making an attack on 
public feeling, that course should* be 
adopted. The noble Jord had said, that 
if this provision were omitted, it would 
not, in some cases, be in the power of the 
officers to act on the information they 
had received for ten or twelve hours after 
wards. But if they had the power of 
getting that information secretly, they 
might surely conceal the circumstance 
from the party informed against for a 
short time; and thus, by delaying the 
search till a seasonable hour, rae might 
avoid giving that offence which the pre- 
sent provision must inevitably give. It 
was surely most offensive for a man to be 
disturbed in the first hours of his slumber; 
and, though he was anxious to avoid say- 
ing any thing that could inflame the pub- 
lic feeling, he must declare, that were he 
disturbed in such a manner, he should 
certainly be ready to inquire if such a 
proceeding was legal. 

The Earl of Blessington, in explanation, 
said, he should not state his authority for 
believing that it was in contemplation to 
extend this bill to Ireland, although he 
had good authority for entertaining such 
belief. In consequence, however, of the 
noble lord’s aaswer, he should not insist 
on offering any remarks on the subject; 
he thought the alarm in this country was 
in a great measure unfounded, and he 
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must protest against any intention the 
noble lord might have of making the 
people of Ireland suffer for it. 

The Earl of Rosslyn asked, whether 
the clause which made the possession of 
arms of a particular description primd facie 
evidence that they were intended to be 
used against the state, was so guarded 
as not to apply to common arms, such as 
guns, pistols, &c.; and whether, as no 
oath was required to justify the seizure 
of the one, the necessity of an oath 
might not be evaded with respect to the 
other. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that the clause ex- 
pressly mentioned pike-heads or spears, 
as the description of weapon that should 
be considered prima facie evidence of the 
evil intention, and seized without informa- 
tion upon oath. The common weapons 
which might be kept merely for purposes 
of defence, were regarded in that view, 
and an oath of the supposed purpose for 
which they were intended was required, 
before they could be seized. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought it hard, 
that the man who had in his possession 
pike-heads or spears without any design 
against the government, should have no 
against the breaking open of 

is house in the night. 

Lord Erskine did not think that the 
noble lord was in earnest in bringing the 
bill before the House. The preamble of 
it proclaimed the existence of a widely 
spreading and dangerous conspiracy, in 
the truth of which he could not coincide. 
Application, according to the bill, was to 
be made to a magistrate for a warrant, 
when the applicant might state, that he 
believed that arms for an improper pur- 
pose were in the possession of another, 
without however stating any facts. The 
magistrate would not be at liberty to re- 
fuse. Thus some poor man, who with his 
family might have retired to rest after his 
labour (if indeed any man could venture 
to go to bed at all after the passing of 
this act), might become the much-injured 
victim of malevolence and oppression. 
The onus probandi was thrown on the 
poor man, who would be forced to answer 
a rule to show cause why the door of his 
dwelling should not be broken open in the 
middle of the night, and his family almost 
tortured, in order to gratify the malignity 
or the cruelty of any other person. But 
he might apply for the restitution of the 
weapons which should be seized from him: 
and he, like the ghost of Hamlet in 
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armour, might ask at the quarter sessions 
for his property, and there be compelled 
to pay heavy expenses. The bill was of 
a nature which no one could assent to 
who thought of its consequences. All 
these things tended to increase the dis- 
trust and irritation in manufacturing dis- 
tricts; and if people were disposed to 
emigrate, he saw no choice between Lon- 
don and Constantinople, unless the pre- 
ference were in favour of the latter. In 
London we once had the best laws, which 
were gradually changed for the worst, and 
in Constantinople the worst laws, in which 
no alteration could be made but for the 
better. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
measure to which the attention of their 
lordships was then called, was not worse 
than one which had been enacted four 
years ago. That there were disturbances, 
could not but be evident to each of their 
lordships who had read the papers on the 
table. The noble lord denied the existence 
of a conspiracy; and yet who could doubt, 
after what had occurred at Burnley, 
where all the persons who composed 
that multitude, as it was admitted, 
were armed either with pikes, or with 
other weapons. For what object were the 
pikes and those other weapons, construct- 
ed and collected, if not for a traitorous 
purpose ? There was a distinction, which 
could not but be evident from the bill, 
relative to the mode in which its opera- 
tion was to take effect. Persons having 
weapons of the first description, were to 
be considered as if primé facie testimony 
had been offered against them, and they 
were to become liable to the penalties of 
the bill; but when it could be proved 
that the other weapons were detained for 
no improper purpose, the possessors of 
them were not to be liable to any penal- 
ties. In the former case, the possession 
of the weapons specified was to be re- 
garded as having rendered the possessors 
subject to the consequences of the bill; 
in the latter, an oath was to be required 
before even suspicion could lay hold of 
the weapons, or leave their owners subject 
to any disagreeable result. 

Lord Holland inquired if, in the first 
clause, there were any objection to insert 
“ two magistrates ” instead of ‘* a magis- 
trate?” He did not wish to press this 
amendment, but at all events the word 
* cannon” had been omitted among the 
weapons, as it had been stated that a 
good many had been about lately. 
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Lord Sidmouth said that the word 
« gun” was to be found in the bill. 

) voll Holland objected strongly to its 
insertion; admitting that, if an evil pre- 
vailed, it did not follow that this bill was 
a proper remedy; it might put an end 
even to some of the sports of the field; 
and though people in the country loved 
the constitution very well, they often loved 
the favour of an administration quite as 
dearly, and might give informations to 
answer any but useful purposes. 

The question was put on the amend- 
ment, and it was negatived. Lord Darn- 
ley persevered in his amendment for 
omitting the words, “ or by night,” but 
the question being put, it was rejected. 
The House was then resumed. 


TRAINING PREVENTION BiLu.] Their 
— went into a committee on this 
bill. 

Lord Holland objected both to the per- 
manency and generality of the} measure ; 
at least, he said it would be fit to exempt 
from its operation school-masters who 
might employ serjeants to drill boys 
under their tuition. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
could not see how it was possible to frame 
the bill otherwise than as it now stood, if 
it was to be made effectual for its pur- 
poses. The bill prohibited all drilling, 
but it authorized lords-lieutenant to 
grant licences for drilling. This power 
he had no objection to have extended to 
other magistrates. It was not, therefore, 
to be apprehended that any of the incon- 
veniences alluded to by the noble lord 
could arise from the bill as now con- 
structed. 

The bill was then read, clause by 
clause, in the committee, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Monday 
next. Their lordships were about to re- 
tire, when 

The Earl of Strathmore requested the 
attention of their lordships for a few mo- 
ments. He was anxious that the bills 
which were now passing should be carried 
into execution with all possible speed, and 
with the desired effect. He understood 
that the statement he had last night made 
of the numbers who associated in a part 
of the country with which he was con- 
nected, had just been calied in question, 
and denied in another place. He could 
assure their lordships that that part of 
the country was much disturbed. What 
he had said last night of the numbers of 
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the disaffected was rather below than 
above the mark. In confirmation of this 
statement he would refer to a noble duke, 
the lord-lieutenant of the neighbouring 
county to that in which he lived, whom 
he saw in the House. The laws which 
their lordships were enacting were not, 
in his apprehension, stronger than the ne- 
cessity of the case required: he even 
doubted whether they would be sufficient 
for meeting the evils which they were in~ 
tended to repress. Not a moment should 
be lost in putting them into execution, 
and most happy should he be to find that 
they affected their purpose without having 
recourse to more vigorous measures. 
There was not a man in the House more 
unwilling than he was to restrict or to 
suspend the constitutional rights of the 
people without the necessity. 

The Duke of Northumberland said, he 
had had no intention of obtruding himself 
upon the attention of their lordships; but 
having been so pointedly called upon, he 
could assure their lordships that the state- 
ment of the noble earl was not only strictly 
correct, but rather short of the real fact. 
By a return which had been made to him, 
upon the accuracy of which he could rely, 
the number associated in the several col- 
lieries amounted to 16,600 persons. He 
understood that all these had arms. He 
had since understood, and they had them- 
selves said, that in the district between 
the Tyne and the Weir, and extending to 
Carlisle, there were 100,000 men with 
arms, ready to rise and unite together. 

Lord Redesdale said, he had that morn- 
ing received a letter from Newcastle, 
which enabled him most fully to corrobo- 
rate, as from the latest accounts, the 
statements which had been made by both 
the noble duke and earl. 

The Earl of Strathmore said, he had 
just received intelligence that two of the 
most worthy magistrates in the count 
had been compelled to abandon their 
homes, through apprehension of the dan- 
ger which threatened them. They were 
now actually residing with their families 
in the town of Newcastle. For his own 
part, he felt what was due to himself and 
the repose of that part of the country, 
and the moment he had heard of this 
transaction he had given orders to have 
his dedimus made out; and he could as- 
sure the House he would be found on his 
post in the hour of danger. 

Their lordships then adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 3. 

IRELAND — ARTICLES oF UNION.] 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, he wished to 
put to his right hon. friend a question of 
considerable importance to Ireland, res- 
pecting the repeal or continuance of cer- 
tain duties, which, by the act of union, 
were to be collected for twenty years 
after the passing of that act. They were 
duties imposed on articles imported into 
Ireland, being of British produce or ma- 
nufacture. In the present situation of 
Ireland, with respect to manufactures, it 
was of great moment to those interested, 
that they should be acquainted with what 
his majesty’s government intended to do, 
with reference to this subject, in the pre- 
sent session of parliament: for in this ses- 
sion it must be decided, whether those 
duties should or should not be contioued. 
His right hon. friend had, in courtesy to 
him, stated the course that was intended 
to be taken; but it was.extremely impor- 
tant, that by a statement made in his place, 
the public in Ireland should also be ap- 
prized of his right hon. friend’s intention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 

uite aware of the great importance of 
the question put by his right hon. friend. 
The subject was one of the utmost in- 
terest, and he was bound to say, had en- 
gaged the previous attention of the Trea- 
sury. Sufficient time had not elapsed to 
enable them to come to a final decision. 
But he must state to his right hon. friend, 
that a farther continuance of the duties, be- 
yond the period to which they were now re- 
stricted, appeared to him to be unavoidable. 
But, whether that term would be longer or 
shorter, and whether it would be advisable 
that the measure should be one of tempo- 
rary or permanent policy, it was not in 
his power to say. 

r. Vesey Fitzgerald did not mean to 
express any opinion on the subject; but 
he was anxious that those persons who 
were interested should bring their case 
before parliament, when he hoped a just 
and liberal view would be he of it. 
He now begged to put another question 
to his right hon. friend. When parliament 
separated at the close of the last session, 
it was in the recollection of the House, 
that a bill was about to be submitted to 
its consideration, for regulating the dis- 
tilleries of Ireland. In consequence of 
that measure, which had reference to illi- 
cit distilleries, having been abandoned, 
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considerable uncertainty prevailed with 
respect to the existing law, which affected 
very sensibly the agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and revenue of Ireland. Those 
who had large distilleries did not like to 
proceed, as they were ignorant of the 
measures that might be adopted. Those 
also who had no concern in distilleries, 
but who were interested in preserving the 
peace and morals of the country, by pre- 
venting illicit distillation, were anxious to 
ascertain the exact state of the law as 
early as possible. Any information on 
this subject would be most important in- 
deed to the interests involved. 

Lord Milton said, the subject of the 
duties imposed on goods imported into 
Ireland was one of the utmost importance 
to the manufactures of both countries, 
and he hoped that, when regulations were 
adopted, they would be rendered plain 
and intelligible. As the duties at present 
stood, the schedule was not sufficiently 
clear. Some circumstances, he under- 
stood, had in consequence taken place in 
the Custom-house in Ireland, the proceed- 
ings connected with which were consi- 
dered vexatious on this side of the water. 

Sir H. Parnell wished clearly to under- 
stand on what ground a continuance of 
those duties was to be supported. He 
begged leave to ask, whether the article 
of the union by which those duties were 
imposed had been carefully examined, 
with a view of fully deciding whether or 
not the duties could be continued beyond 
the period of twenty years, without an 
infringement of that article? At the time 
the union was under consideration, the 
question of the duties was argued and 
discussed ; and it was supposed, that when 
the act of union expired, the duties must 
expire with it, unless the article by which 
they were regulated was infringed. He 
wished to know what the opinion of the 
crown lawyers was—whether or not those 
duties could be continued, without vio- 
lating the compact entered into between 
the two countries ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it would be more regular if but one ques- 
tion were asked at a time. As to what 
the noble lord had said with respect to 
the regulations between Great Britain and 
Treland, he admitted that the subject was 
one which ought to be fully inquired into; 
but any change in the system must evi- 
dently be a matter of ulterior considera- 
tion. With respect to the legal doubt 
that had been suggested by the hon. baro- 
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net, whether the continuance of those 
duties would or would not be an infringe- 
ment of the act of union, he must observe 
that he had never heard such a doubt 
started before. He had always considered, 
that on the expiration of the twenty years, 
every subject connected with the country 
was open to parliamentary regulation. 
The only meaning which he affixed to the 
act of union was, that for twenty years a 
positive agreement was made not to inter- 
fere with or alter certain regulations. 
With respect to the second question put 
by his right hon. friend on the subject of 
distillation, he was not prepared to de- 
clare what might be done when that sub- 
ject came under discussion. It certainly 
involved a question of great importance 
to the revenue and agriculture of Ireland; 
but he was not aware that he could at 
present give his right hon. friend any an- 
swer, except by referring him to the mea- 
sures that were in progress last session. 
Every means, however, would be taken to 
obtain information, with a view to the 
correction of the evil that had been pointed 
out. 

Sir H. Parnell observed, that as the 
period to which the provisions in the ar- 
ticles of the union extended was on the 
point of expiring, he trusted that such 
arrangements would thenceforward be 
made as. might conduce to the conveni- 
ence of the members for Ireland; that a 
considerable part of the Irish business 
would be transacted at home, so that that 
House might not be troubled with the 
proceedings of Irish vestries, and that that 
useless piece of pageantry, the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, might be got rid of. 


Sepitious Mertincs PrRevENTION 
Bitt.] Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House on the Seditious Meetings Preven- 
tion Bill. His lordship said, this pro- 
ceeding was merely pro furma. He would 
in the committee move, that the blanks 
be filled up; and on Monday he would 
state to the House, before going into the 
debate, what alterations were intended to 
be made in the bill. 

Mr. Tierney said, perhaps the noble 
lord would now state what alterations 
were contemplated ; particularly, whether 
it was intended that the bill should be 
temporary or permanent. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if he gave an 
explanation on one he must follow 
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it up by explaining several others. He 
therefore declined giving any explanation 
now. It would only give rise to a debate, 
for no useful purpose that he could per- 
ceive. The best course was, to render 
the bill intelligible, by filling up the blanks 
now, and on Monday he would give all 
farther information. 

Mr. Tierney said, he was only anxious 
to know, whether the noble lord had al- 
tered his opinion with respect to the pass- 
ing a permanent measure. He could not 
see how an answer to such a question 
could provoke adebate. The noble lord’s 
wrath against the people, which he had 
so strongly displayed within the last 
twenty-four hours, afforded but slight 
grounds for supposing that he had changed 
his opinion. 

Lord Castlereagh.—I feel no wrath 
against the people. Iam only doing my 
duty. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he conceived 
yesterday, that after the debate was over, 
the noble lord meant to state a general 
outline of the alterations he intended to 
make ; but now he found the explanation 
would not be given until Monday. He 
wished, most undoubtedly, for the corive- 
nience of himself and other gentlemen, 
to know the extent to which the noble 
lord meant to press the measure. As he 
would not give him that information, and 
as he had no means of compelling him, 
he would take another opportunity, when 
the House was apprized of the noble lord’s 
intention, to state the light in which he 
viewed the measure. 

Mr. Tierney gave notice, that he would 
in the committee, on Monday next, pro- 
pose that the bill should not be perma- 
nent, but temporary. 

Mr. Lambton rose, not for the purpose 
of discussing the question before them, 
but because he felt bound to state his 
opinions to the House and the country, 
in consequence of a statement made by a 
noble earl in another place, that there 
were 14,000 or 15,000 men on the banks 
of the Weir and the Tyne, ready for re- 
bellion. Without in any way accusing 
those from whom the noble earl received 
his information (of whom he had no 
knowledge), or supposing, for a moment, 
that the noble earl made the statement in 
any other than the most temperate manner, 
yet, residing, as he did, in that neigh- 
bourhood, employing many of the inferior 
classes of the population, as he did, and 
representing the county of Durham, as he 
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did, he felt himself imperatively called 
upon to declare, that, from all the obser- 
vation which he had been enabled per- 
sonally to make, and from all the infor- 
mation which he had derived from his 
agents, there did not appear the slightest 
reason td believe that the assertion was 
founded in truth. He was bound te state 
this, as it might otherwise be supposed 
that his silence implied a concurrence in 
the accuracy of the noble earl’s declara- 
tion. He wished also to state, with refer- 
ence to the assertion cited in the debate 
of last night, that 700 men, with concealed 
arms, proceeded from a village three 
miles from Newcastle, to the meeting 
near that town on the 11th of October; 
that he entirely agreed with the hon. 
member for Northumberland in saying, 
that, from all the information which he 
had been able to procure on the subject, 
not one of the individuals alluded to was 
armed. Before he left that part of the 
country, he took all the means in his 
power to obtain information on the sub- 
ject of the supposed secret manufacture 
of arms. It had been stated to him by 
the foreman of a large iron manufactory, 
in the neighbourhood, that he considered 
it impossible that any arms could be se- 
cretly manufactured by the workmen 
there employed ; for that the raw material 
was weighed outtothem inthe firstinstance, 
and the manufactured article weighed 
when completed. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that they could use any of the iron 
belonging to their employers; and in his 
opinion they were too poor to purchase 
iron. He sincerely believed, therefore, 
that from the stigma of being engaged in 
any such atrocious practice as that im- 
puted to them, the population of his 
neighbourhood was entirely free. God 
forbid that he should say the noble earl 
did not implicitly believe the statement 
which he had made; but he had probably 
received his information from persons 
not entitled to credit. It had been sug- 
gested to him by some of his hon. friends, 
that he ought to name the noble earl. It 
was the earl of Strathmore. Although 
the inferior classes in his neighbourhood 
were firmly and enthusiastically attached 
to the cause of reform, he was persuaded 
they entertained no hostility towards the 
constitution and the government. 

Sir M. W. Ridley begged to be allowed 
to mention a few facts, illustrative of the 
real character of the meeting which had 
been held in the neighbourhood of New- 
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castle. He was peculiarly anxious to do 
this, from the general impression, that 
many of the persons attending the meeting 
at Newcastle, on the 11th of October, 
were inhabitants of Newcastle itself. He 
had been particularly requested by the in« 
habitants of that town to state, that there 
was scarcely a single person present at the 
meeting who was really an inhabitant 
householder of Newcastle. The meeting 
was held on the town moor, being the 
only place thereabouts sufficiently large 
for the purpose. The great number as- 
sembled, owing to the neighbourhood 
not being accustomed to such assemblages, 
excited considerable alarm. There were 
about 30,000 or 40,000 persons. He took 
it upon him to state, from the information 
of an individual who was present, and 
who saw the radicals marching in a body 
into the town, that they did not excecd 
7,000 in number. When they reached the 
moor, and saw the assembly, and the 
kind of persons who were likely to take the 
lead init, the greater part of them turned 
off, and went away, dispersing very 
peaceably. On the best information and 
inquiry, he was persuaded that there were 
no persons with arms present. He also 
wished to state, with reference to the other 
subject mentioned by the mayor of New- 
castle in his letter to lord Sidmouth, 
namely, the turbulent conduct of the keel- 
men, that it had no connexion whatever 
with the disaffection which was supposed 
to exist in that part of the country. It 
happened about the period of the meet- 
ing that there was an unfortunate disagree- 
ment between the keelmen and the ship- 
owners. He had little doubt that the 
meeting was fixed by the leaders for the 
11th of October, in the hope that the 

would be joined by the unemployed swe 
men. It was highly creditable to the 
keelmen, that those who did attend the 
meeting were influenced only by curivsity, 
and took no part in the proceedings. He 
had that morning received a letter from 
the secretary of a society, calling itself 
the society of “ Political Protestants” in 
that neighbourhood, a part of which he 
thought himself bound in justice to read. 
It could scarcely be necessary for him to 
observe, that he believed the principles of 
such asociety were most mischievous, and 
that he was determined to do all that he 
could to put such principles down. But 
as the letter to which he had alluded dis- 
avowed any arming on the part of the re- 
formers, he would read a passage from it, 
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which was as follows:—‘ We challenge 
our most inveterate opponents to say that 
we have in a single instance evinced a 
spirit of disloyalty. Our meetings have 
been open, and we have occasionally had 
the honour of the company of the officers 
of the police. Our books and papers are 
to be seen by all who choose to look at 
them. As to the accusation of our hav- 
ing concealed arms, we are persuaded that 
his worship, the mayor of Newcastle, has 
been misinformed on that subject. We 
are not quite such fools as some persons 
take us to be. We know that it is the right 
of every Englishman openly to have 
arms, and we also know, that to conceal 
arms is illegal. If, therefore, we wished 
to have arms, we should buy them openly, 
and hang them up in our houses. Our 
object is not revolution, but reform.” Of 
course he could not pledge himself to the 
truth of one word which he had read, but 
he had thought that justice to the persons 
in question required that he should state 
their own character of themselves. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that whe- 
ther the 700 men who marched to New- 
castle froma neighbouring village were 
armed or not, was immaterial. Whathad 
fallen from the hon. baronet was perfectly 
sufficient to show that there were abundant 
grounds for apprehension and vigilance. 
That a meeting of between 30,000 and 
40,000 persons had assembled, of whom 
7,000 formed a regularly organized body, 
was a fact on which comment would be 
superfluous. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. The blanks in the bill were 
filled up; and the House resumed. 


Newspaper Stamp Duties 
Lord Castlereagh brought in a bill * to 
make certain publications subject to the 
Duties of Stamps upon Newspapers; and 
to restrain the Abuses arising from the 
= of blasphemous and Seditious 

ibels.” On the motion, that it be read 
a first time, 

Mr. Brougham rose to object to this 
bill even in its first stage. He con- 
ceived that all the bills lately introduced 
into the House tended to abridge the li- 
berty of the subject. The present bill, 
however, went to abridge the liberty of 
the press, which he conceived to be the 
a pillar of the constitution; he, there- 

ore, could not let it pass without entering 
his protest against it. As other opportu- 
nities would occur, when he could enter 
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into the objections which he entertained 
against this bill, he should not trouble the 
House any farther at present. 

The bill was then read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 6. 


BiaspHemous Liset Bitt.] Lord 
Sidmouth rose to move the second reading 
of the bill for the more effectual preven- 
tion and punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels. He observed, that the 
title of the bill sufficiently expressed its 
object, and their lordships, he was confi- 
dent, could not entertain a doubt of the 
propriety of checking, as far as possible, 
ibels of the description against which the 
provisions of the bill were directed. The 
object of the bill was proposed to be ac- 
complished merely by giving to the court 
the power of increasing the severity of 
the punishment which was now applied in 
cases of conviction for libel on a repeti- 
tion of the offence. It was not proposed 
that any additional punishment should at- 
tach in the first instance to a conviction 
for libel, but that adefendant should, oncon- 
viction for a second libel, be liable, ac¢ord- 
ing to the judgment of the court, to the pu- 
nishment of banishment or transportation. 
Having, on a former occasion, fully stated 
the nature of this bill, and the other mea- 
sures connected with it, he should not 
trouble their lordships with any farther de- 
tails at present; but should be ready in 
the course of the debate, to give any ex- 
lanation which might appear necessary. 
e would only say, that whatever mea- 
sures their lordships in their wisdom might 
think fit to adopt in the present situation 
of the country, they would all prove inef- 
fectual unless means were found to check 
the licentiousness of the press. That li- 
centiousness was the great source of the 
evil with which they had to contend, and 
if, after adopting the other measures, they 
did not agree to this, the remedy would 
be incomplete. The objects of the other 
measures, important as they were, could 
not be attained without this ; for if it were 
not adopted, their lordships would still 
have in all its strength, that destructive 
virus, the pernicious effects of which, if 
allowed to operate, were certain and irre- 
mediable. He concluded by moving, that 
the bill be now read a second time. 
Lord Erskine said, that public necessity, 
from the state of the country, had been as- 
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regarded alike blasphemous and seditious 
publications ; but no such thing was stated 
In its preamble. It was most important 
that circumstances which were hereafter 
to justify, as a precedent, so extraordinary 
a change in the law, should be distinctly 
set forth and recorded; but the pream- 
ble was nevertheless quite silent as to any 
facts which ought to have induced the 
House to assent to any measure whatso- 
ever upon the subject. It merely asserts 
that ‘it is expedient to make more effec- 
tual provision for the punishment of blas- 
phemous and seditious libels.” But why 
expedient? Had it been shown that the 
existing laws were insufficient to suppress 
them? The bill also applied alike to blas- 
phemy and sedition—objects so very differ- 
ent, that nothing could be more absurd 
than to associate them, and to legislate on 
them as one, subjecting them to the same 
punishments. The controversies of the 
numerous sects of Christians, however 
widely differing from the doctrines of the 
national church, were completely and 
rightly tolerated. Nothing in such dis- 
cussions were considered to be blasphe- 
mous; but as to direct and indecent at- 
tacks on the truths of the christian reli- 
gion, on which the whole constitution of 
the state was founded, they were severely 
and justly punishable by the law as it 
stood, and ought to be most rigorously 
enforced. The poor man surrounded by 
his children crying for bread when he had 
none to give them, would have no other 
consolation than by looking forward to the 
hope which christianity afforded. How 
cruel, then, how intolerably wicked, to 
disturb such pious faith, ak to disqualify 
the people for the performance of their 
duty tothe state. He would support, nay 
go before his majesty’s ministers in put- 
ting down such pernicious publications: 
nor was there the smallest difficulty in 
accomplishing it. Buta totally different 
question presented itself when new laws 
were demandéd. The law officers of the 
crown had already the amplest means in 
their hands for the suppression of all inju- 
rious publications. ‘This was most clearly 
proved in the total suppression of another 
species of libel formerly most destructively 
prevalent, and equally injurious to morals 
as blasphemy itself. When he came first 
to the bar, obscene publications, ruinous 
to youth of both sexes, were as openly ex- 
posed to sale in London as at the Palais 
Royal in Paris; but a private society, 
without even the aid of the great re- 
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sources of the Crown, or of any new law 
like the present, completely succeeded in 
putting down this odious nuisance. The 
existing law he himself had found trium- 
phant against them when he represented 
that body in the court of King’s-bench, 
and they were now never seen, and scarce- 
ly ever heard of. How happened it, then, 
chat the attorney-general, with the public 
purse at his command, could not accom- 
plish what a few private individuals had 
benevolently undertaken and succeeded 
in? The reason was manifest: ministers 
had never properly put the law in action 
against them. ‘They had contented them- 
selves with prosecuting a few parodies 
published by Mr. Hone, which, however 
improper and irreverend, were not aimed 
at the religion of the — but at his 
majesty’s ministers and parliament; yet 
they failed in the prosecution from not ad- 
dressing the charge and the argument 
to the jury upon the real, and in his opi- 
nion palpable ground of offence. They 
had no count in the first information 
charging a seditious libel, and in that 
which succeeded it they passed it by. In 
one passage, if I recollect right, it was 
said, ‘Oh contemptible Boroughmonger- 
ing House of Commons, have mercy upon 
us your would-be constituents.” Now, 
without meaning to approve the present 
construction of the House of Commons, 
he was confident that the juries of Lon- 
don would not have sanctioned that pub- 
lication under the ordinary laws, and with 
their minds not disturbed by the suspen- 
sion of public liberty. He would have 
reminded them that the very same House 
of Commons so constituted and so calum- 
niated, had been the parent of public li- 
berty, now suspended; that the same 
House of Commons so constituted and so 
calumniated, had passed the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, even the suspension of which was 
so justly alarming. ‘Fhat the same House 
of Commons so constituted and so calum- 
niated, had passed the libel bill which gave 
them the very privilege which they were 
to exercise as a trust for the great body of 
the people. Why, then, were new laws 
to be made because government mis-di- 
rected their charge? His excellent friend, 
the late attorney-general, had no other 
course to pursue. To raise a cry for the 
present bills, blasphemy was made the 
oe in parliament, and it was to be fol- 
owed up in the courts. The Age of 
Reason had then long been in the most 
extensive circulation, but never was pro- 
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secuted or adverted to, nor any other 
blasphemy, till they were blasphemed 
themselves in Hone’s parody, and then it 
was too late to take the matter up upon 
their own account, and this was a faithful 
history of their defeat. He knew juries 
too well to believe that they would not 
have faithfully protected the institutions 
of the country however they might think 
that they were defective—but when pub- 
lic liberty was suspended, public justice 
was in a manner suspended also. He 
came now to a second description of libels 
against which the bill was directed, but 
without a shadow of justification. Of a 
blasphemous libel there could be but one 
feeling and one judgment; but publica- 
tions might be and often had been charged 
to be seditious, which were virtuous, pub- 
lic spirited, and useful—writings which 
noble lords opposite might well think of- 
fensive, but which disinterested, honest, 
men, ought to approve. Such publica- 
tions, forsooth, even before final judg- 
ment, were to be seized by the crown 
and suppressed. By this bill, a verdict 
was a warrant for seizure and suppression, 
though the judgment might be atfter- 
wards annulled. The verdict against the 
dean of St. Asaph was in August, and 
under this law could not therefore have 
been afterwards circulated, but under the 
penalty of transportation. Yet he had 
shown the court of King’s-bench in No- 
vember, that taking even the verdict to 
have been justifiable, it was impossible to 
sustain any judgment on it, and he had 
not been ever heard in reply when the 
judgment was arrested. But even if this 
bill could nevertheless in that respect be 
supported, it would do mischief instead of 
good; the libel could only be seized in 
the hands of the party prosecuted, or his 
agent, and where they might be lying as 
lumber unsold, but the judgment of sei- 
zure would produce whilst in the hands of 
others, an extensive circulation. So much 
for making unnecessary laws instead of 
trusting to them that were of old times. 
There were many cases in which a subject 
had a perfect right to complain of pro- 
ceedings of the executive government, 
and even of parliament itself. He had 
successfully defended Mr. Stockdale on 
that very ground, for publishing an attack 
upon the House of Commons, for circu- 
lating their own charge against Mr. Hast- 
ings long before the hour of trial, and yet 
prohibiting all answers to it; and it was a 
noble act of the jury, never to be forgot- 
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ten, that even before the libel bill, they 
took upon themselves to acquithim. Had 
they done otherwise, that virtuous work of 
Dr. Logan’s could not have been sold but 
under the pains of felony under this per- 
nicious bill before them. The House 
ought to beware how they inflamed the 
spirit and temper of the people against 
the government by new and odious at- 
tempts to punish them without measure or 
mercy. The people of England were not 
to be so subdued. They were accused of 
cherishing plans of innovation—but if the 
accusation was just, why was parliament 
to become an innovator? Instead of new 
and unexampled severities, it would be 
wiser to consider before it was too late 
of temperate and practicable reforms which 
would satisfy the well-intentioned and mo- 
derate, and induce the partisans of wild 
schemes to relinquish them. Nothing was 
wanting to put down blasphemy and sedi- 
tion but the execution of the laws. The 
novelty of seizure was once well exposed, 
and he would refer them for example to 
theconduct of Cromwell when Harrington's 
Oceana was seized before the liberty of 
the press was established by law. Har- 
rington, who, republican as he was, con- 
tinued faithful to the unhappy Charles, and 
fainted on his scaffold when he was exe- 
cuted, had this work nevertheless seized as 
a libel upon all government. Harrington 
sent his daughter to the daughter of the 
protector to ask her mediation, and seeing 
her child in her arms, seized it and ran 
away, and when she was Called upon to 
return it, she complied, saying at the same 
time, “ Your father had seized my father’s 
child—give me back that as I have res- 
tored your's.” This intercession was suc 

cessful, Cromwell saying to her, “If my 
government be made to stand, it has no- 
thing to fear from a paper shot;” and he af- 
terwards consented to accept of a dedica- 
tion. Depend on it (concluded lord E.) 
this new system will only increase the 
evils you complain of. Give satisfaction 
to the people, and then, instead of pas- 
sing new laws on the subject of sedition, 
you might soon dispense with the exe- 
cution of the old onés. Astoblasphemy, 
crush it at any hour with my assent, 
so as the laws for the general protection 
of public freedom are not annulled and 
violated. 

_ The Earl of Harrowby said, he had 
listened with much attention to the no- 
ble and learned lord who had just sat 
down, because he kauew him to possess 
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great practical knowledge on the sub- | 


ject under consideration ; but after hav- 
ing carefully attended to all that had 
fallen from lim, he could not see how his 
statements warranted the conclusion he 
had drawn. The noble and learned lord 
began by making a distinction between 
blasphemous and seditious libels, the just- 
ness of which no man would deny; but 
although every blasphemous and seditious 
libel, was, as such, subject to punish- 
ment by law, their lordships must have 
been very inattentive to what was passing 
if they had not observed the great differ- 
ence between the libels of the present day 
and those of former times. He readily 
admitted, that there were greater shades 
of distinction in seditious than were to 
be found in blasphemous libels, which 
difference would require the consideration 
of those who executed the laws. It was 
certainly too much to argue, that a se- 
cond libel must necessarily be punished 
by the severest penalty of the law. The 
answer to such an argument was, that 
the punishment was by the bill left to the 
discretion of the court. The noble and 
learned lord had contended, that the 
judges had at present the power of increas- 
ing the punishment on a second libel ; 
but the subject of complaint was, that by 
the existing law they had not power in 
many cases to render the punishment 
commensurate with the offence. The no- 
ble lord had inferred that the law at pre- 
sent must be adequate to check seditious 
and blasphemous libels, because a society 
had succeeded in putting down obscene 
publications. It was contended, that if 
the attorney-general had been as attentive 
as that society, he would have succeeded 
in crushing sedition and blasphemy. This 
argument was, however, singularly in- 
consistent with another part of the noble 
and learned lord’s speech, in which he 
represented the effect of prosecution to 
be to encourage libels. At least this was 
afair inference from the argument, that 
the sale would be more extensive. The 
noble and learned lord had supposed that 
great injury might arise to the proper- 
ty of a bookseller from a seisure which 
might afterwards be reversed on an arrest 
of judgment ; and, if he understood him 
rightly, there was little danger of this in- 
jury occurring, since the great sale which 
the prosecution would cause must, accord- 
ing to the noble and learned lord’s suppo- 
sition, leave very little of the property to 
be seized. But the fact was, that the no- 
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ble and learned lord had urged no serious 
objection to the bill. The ground on 
which the measure was recommended to 
their lordships’ adoption was, that the 
species and circulation of the libels of 
the present day differed in description 
and extent from all former publications. 
It was impossible for any constitution to 
escape from the evil effects of the moral 
taint which such publications diffused. 
It was argued, that the courts could now 
punish sufficiently ; but the only penal- 
ties that at present attached to libel were 
fine and imprisonment. But, were these 
sufficient at a time when such extraordi- 
nary means were taken to circulate blas- 
phemy and sedition through every corner 
of the country—when the labourer could 
not drink his cup of tea or coffee without 
at the same time partaking of the dele- 
terious poison? Was it, then, too 
much to say, that a different punish- 
ment should be inflicted, when an of- 
fence so iniquitous was aggravated by 
repetition? Did, then, any other pun- 
ishment but banishment and transporta- 
tion remain to be applied? Those who 
gave their support to these laws were the 
sincere friends of the press They well 
knew that the liberty of England and the 
liberty of the press were inseparably 
connected. It was because they loved 
the freedom of the press, that they 
wished to guard against the evils to 
which its misdirection gave rise. The 
freedom of discussion which belonged to 
the constitution of this country, those 
who recommended these bills were most 
anxious to preserve. They were not the 
enemies, but the well-wishers of the 
press, who endeavoured to correct its 
abuses, They were desirous of that correc- 
tion, in order to render the advantages 
which this country derived from the li- 
berty of the press eternal. But no free 
meee could exist, if those (he 

new not what to callthem) reptiles, that 
at present swarmed in every direction, 
were pow to gnaw the timbers of the 
vessel of the state until her preservation 
became impossible. He was convinced, 
that their lordships, in spite of all that 
had been said, would perceive that the 
present measure, instead of injuring, 
would strengthen public liberty, and 
that they would therefore sanction it by 
their adoption. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to. 


offer a few observations, with regard to 
that state of vicious abuse of the liberty 
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of the press, which had been so much 
dwelt upon by noble lords, and with re- 
gard to its Ege pew cure. If all that 
was required of their lordships on the 
present occasion, was adeclaration that 
a more vigorous administration of the 
existing law was necessary he, for one, 
would join in sanctioning such a princi- 
le. But was that stated in the preamble 
of the bill? Was it affirmed that the 
law ought to be more strenuously adminis- 
tered? No: it was stated, that the law 
itself did not afford sufficient means of 
suppressing the evil. Upon what founda- 
tion did this statement rest ? Where was 
the information to warrant the assertion ? 
How and where had it been shown that 
the law, though duly enforced, had been 
inefficient to put down the mischief ?— 
Without any such grounds of proceeding, 
without any explanation whatever, their 
lordships were called upon to pass an 
enactment which would alter the old, 
long-established law of the land, and to 
apply the punishment of felony to cases of 
misdemeanor; of misdemeanor, too, 
not precise and definite, but so variable 
that scarcely any two could agree as to 
the character of any specific charge.— 
Their lordships would certainly not be 
led away by any argument from those per- 
sons out of doors who seemed to think 
that any punishment was unfit for an 
evil, except what might happen to suit 
their own views. Their lordships would 
recognize no such reasoning ; they felt 
that it was frequently one of the most im- 
portant and essential, as it was one of the 
most delicate, questions which could oc- 
cupy, a legislative body, to discuss and 
apportion the peculiar sort of punishment 
due to each particular offence. But in 
all such cases, it was fitting that the most 
ample details should be laid before parlia- 
ment, in order to induce it to alter or 
modify the laws. Whereas, their lord- 
ships were called upon to pass the present 
bill without any information of the ineffi- 
ciency of the existing law ; nay, on the 
contrary, the documents laid on the table 
proved, that not merely no extraordinary 
energy, but that not even common steps 
had been taken to check the shocking Fi 
centiousness that had tainted the press ; 
and that it was till December 1818, that 
any steps had been taken at all. Yet, in the 
face of these circumstances, their lord- 
ships were called upon to stamp a charac- 
ter on the offence of libel such as it had 


never borne before, and to visit it with 
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penalties unheard of in the history of this 
country, and only to be paralleled by the 
worst precedents in Roman legislation. 
The praise, therefore, hitherto appro- 
priate, which Mr. Justice Blackstone had 
bestowed on our law in this respect, would 
no longer apply: for if the bill were 
passed, no man could say, “ that our law 
of libel corresponds rather with the 
middle age of Roman jurisprudence, when 
liberty, learning, and humanity, were in 
their full vigour, than with the cruel 
edicts that were established in the dark 
and tyrannical ages of the ancient decem- 
viri, or the later emperors.’—He was 
certainly prepared to contend, that the 
present bill did not propose an alteration 
in the amount, but in the nature of punish- 
ment, by substituting for the well-known 
penalties a penalty of a quality totally 
different: one too (he alluded to the 
transportation to Botany-Bay), which 
was the very reverse of what was fit for 
the offence. It was even at present an 
objection justly urged against the pun- 
ishment of transportation to Botany-Bay, 
that it was extremely unequal and more 
detrimental to one individual than an- 
other, though those affected by it were 
for the most part taken from one class 
of society; but what would be said of 
it, if it should be applied to offences 
which might be committed by men in 
all classes of society ; frequently, too, 
by men of the most exemplary and 
praiseworthy characters in all other re- 
spects, and who, by their talents and 
their virtues, might be capable of mak- 
ing ample compensation to their coun- 
try for any injury which they might 
have inflicted through the press? To 
apply such a punishment to such per- 
sons, would not merely argue an in- 
human want of caution in their lord- 
ships, but a great want of policy; for 
he was convinced that the provision to 
increase the punishment of the libeller, 
would in fact decrease it, and be his most 
effectual protection. Thiswasa view well 
worthy of their lordship’s consideration, 
they should pause and see whether: in 
fact they would not make it more diffi- 
cult than ever to procure a conviction for 
a libel. When any complaint was now 
made of the few prosecutions instituted 
for libel, their lordships were told of the 
unwillingness of juries to bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty. But could their lordships 
hope to cure that unwillingness, by substi- 
tuting for the present punishment one that 
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would be revolting to sense and humanity; 
one that would disgust every man in the 
kingdom, and of course every juryman who 
might be called to pass his juudgment in 
such acase? Their lordships had already 
seen the difficulty of procuring verdicts 
in cases of clear and specified crime, and 
when there could be no hesitation as to 
the nature of the offence; and juries had 
not unfrequently (he would not say, that 
they had acted rightly—all must feel that 
_they had acted naturally), arbitrarily 
altered by their verdict even the value of 
a one pound note, in order to ward off 
what they considered a cruel and exorbi- 
tant punishment. If this was the case 
where the law had defined with absolute 
certainty the character of the offence, what 
would be the result where the offence im- 
puted was indefinite and vague? ‘The 
most eminent judges had been able to 
give no clearer definition of a seditious 
. libel, than that it comprehended whatever 
was calculated to bring the government 
into hatred and contempt. Such a de- 
scription, it was obvious, would be thought 
to apply or not to any particular writing, 
according to the different views and va- 
rious reasonings of various minds: and 
where such various judgments might be 
formed, it was evident that jurymen 
would exercise their judgments, and mo- 
dify their sentence by a reference to the 
consequences which would attach toit. He 
would ask their lordships to look at what 
had been the conduct of a great master in 
legislation on this very subject. He sup- 
osed that none of their lordships pois 
eel a greater desire to put down libels 
than the extraordinary man lately at the 
head of the French government. Indeed, 
his extreme anxiety on that point was (if 
he might be allowed so to speak) one of 
the detects of his understanding; and cer- 
tainly, it was not possible for any man to 
use greater energy and perseverance than 
he did, to repress what he considered as 
the evil most formidable to his govern- 
ment. Yet the code of France, even 
under these circumstances, contained no 
such unjust and cruel provision as that of 
transportation for any offence relative to 
the press. It might, indeed, be said, that 
transportation was not a penalty known to 
the French law ; but deportation was; yet 
no such punishment, nor any in the least 
degree analogous, had been applied ; and 
the punishment of fine and imprisonment 
was considered to be the most efficacious 
to repress the evil, Yet the British par- 
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liament was called upon to pass a law 
which was thought too severe even under 
the late rigid government of lrance, and 
which was the reverse of all that was just 
andhumane. And what, he would repeat, 
would be its practical effect? He was con- 
vinced that any man once convicted, would 
go into court a second time under peculiar 
advantages, which would greatly tend to 
weaken the due execution of the law, and 
thereby the respect due to its administra- 
tion. That public opinion would set it- 
self against such a severity of punishment 
in this country, there could be no doubt. 
Juries would infallibly take into consider- 
ation the consequences of their verdicts, 
mixed up with the consideration of the 
offence cotapds and their verdicts would, 
as they were now, be guided by the feel- 
ings arising out of those united consider- 
ations. Take the case, for instance, of an 
hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, who was now under prosecution 
on a charge of seditious libel. Suppose 
that hon. baronet to be found guilty, and 
to be subsequently charged with a similar 
offence, could it be believed for a moment, 
that a jury would by their verdict consign 
him to Botany Bay, or that they would 
not give a very different verdict under 
the same circumstances, with the know- 
ledge, that the finding him guilty might 
send him to Botany Bay, than they would 
with the knowledge, that a verdict of 
guilty could only lead to fine and impri- 
sonment? It was with these feelings, and 
under these impressions, that he felt it his 
duty to oppose this bill: let the existing 
laws be carried into effect, and either they 
would be found sufficient, or it might be 
satisfactorily proved that they had failed ; 
but when enactments like the present 
were brought forward of great additional 
security, it became their lordships to 
pause before they agreed to them, and to 
consider well, whether by these enact- 
ments they would not be in effect weaken- 
ing the cause the enactments were intend- 
ed to support; whether, if they were 
attempted to be carried into operation, it 
would not be much more difficult to obtain 
a conviction than under the present laws? 
and thus their whole object be defeated. 
There was one other part of the bill, re- 
specting which he wished to have some 
explanation; the term within which ac- 
tions must be commenced against magis- 
trates, was in this bill fixed at three 
months, in other bills it had been six 
months, no reason had been assigned for 
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this alteration; and asit appeared that 
three months would be scarcely sufficient 
for the purposes of justice, he was more 
anxious to have it explained, why in 
this instance the usual term had been 
departed from, no cause being assigned 
for the alteration on the face of the 
bill? 

Lord Ellenborough said, that when he 
considered that the present bill was in- 
tended to annex a new and _ higher 
quantity of punishment to the offences 
against which it was directed, he should 
be disposed to join in the apprehensions 
expressed by the noble marquis, as to 
the difficulty of obtaining a verdict in 
the second case, if the blasphemous and 
libellous publications alluded to had ex- 
tended more generally than he believed 
they did. But the offences, it should 
be considered, were those of seditious 
and blasphemous libels—seditious libels 
intended to overthrow the constitution, 
and blasphemous libels to subvert the 
religion of the country. He still trusted 
that the efforts of the press, industrious 
as they were, had not succeeded to 
that extent which was sufficient to 
alienate the minds of jurymen from the 
religion in which they were educated, and 
from that respect for the laws which it 
was their duty to maintain. Seditious 
libels were not the offspring of part 
views, nor connected with party poli- 
tics: they were attempts to overturn the 
constitution, by extinguishing those feel- 
ings of attachment towards it, which he 
hoped still Fagen among his majesty’s 
subjects. The noble marquis had ob- 
jected that the punishment was new. 
It was upon that very ground that he 
(lord Ellenborough) supported it; for 
believing as he did, that the object of 
the persons concerned in those publica- 
tions was base lucre, and their chief 
agent a vile malignity, he could not 
help thinking that some new quality of 
punishment was necessary to meet and 
suppress their efforts. He was further 
confirmed in this opinion, from observing 
that the prosecution and conviction of 
libellers under the existing law produced 
frequently the effect which the libeller 
himself had chiefly in view—that of ex- 
tending the sale of his work, and thereby 
putting lucre in his pocket. He was 


‘sure when they considered what the 


author of a blasphemous libel attempted; 

that he attempted, as had been eloquently 

expressed by a noble lord who had pre- 
* 
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ceded him, to deprive the poor man of 
his only hope and consolation; when 
they considered this, he would ask, what 
greater crime could be committed? 
What more atrocious offence could an 
individual be guilty of, than that of 
endeavouring to destroy the foundation 
upon which all society existed? The 
consolations which arose from religion, 
and particularly to a poor man, were 
the most grateful ; and yet it was among 
this class that those pernicious libels 
were most generally circulated. He 
looked with little less horror upon those 
who were charged with publishing sedi- 
tious libels, their object being to shake 
the affections of the people towards 
those to whom the preservation of the 
constitution had been entrusted, and to 
produce a change in that constitution, 
which, if it were effected, must prove 
utterly destructive of their happiness. 
Notwithstanding all these mischievous 
efforts, however, he trusted the consti- 
tution would still remain the envy of 
nations. When they considered the 
alterations which had taken place in the 
state of society for the last twenty 
years, he could not but think that some 
new regulations were absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose of repressing the 
licentiousness of the press. In these 
observations he meant particularly to 
allude to the progressive increase of edu- 
cation. When they gave knowledge they 
did not give the power of exercising a 
— judgment, although they might 

ope that power would be inculcated. He 
believed that where the power of reading 
and writing had been given, without a 
strong foundation of morality, instead of 
producing that benefit which every good 
man had a right to anticipate, and which 
all had endeavoured to accomplish, it 
had been enlisted into the cause of 
blasphemous and seditious libellers, and 
had thus become an instrument of real 
mischief. Upon all these grounds he was 
strongly of opinion, that some additional 
strength ought to be given to the laws; 
and he trusted, notwithstanding the appre- 
hensions which had been expressed by the 
noble marquis, that we should still be the 
happiest and the most prosperous nations 
on the face of the globe. 

Lord Holland said, that of all the hide- 
ous codes which had ever come under his 
observation, he must confess, he had 
never witnessed one more obnoxious than 
that which was then under the considera- 
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tion of the House ; and as he considered 
it part of a system of policy which was 
about to be entered upon, he certainly 
thought himself justified on this occasion, 
as well as upon all other occasions in 
which these bills were likely to come be- 
fore them, to take into his view the state 
of the danger to which it was said the 
country was exposed, and to-advert to the 
circumstances upon which the noble 
viscount on the other side of the House, 
had recommended these measures to their 
adoption. He wished, however, on the 
present occasion, to confine himself en- 
tirely to the bill under the consideration 
of the House. In order to do this it was 
necessary to look to the grounds upon 
which the bill had been recommended to 
their lordships.. But where were those 
grounds to be found, unless in the speech 
of the noble viscount, and in the pream- 
ble of the bill itself, except, indeed, in the 
speech which had just been delivered, and 
in which only a rational ground of defence 
had been stated? All that could be col- 
lected from the noble viscount, and from the 
preamble of the bill, was, that it was expedi- 
entto make more effectual provision for the 

unishment of blasphemous and seditious 
ibels. Was that alone enough to justify 
an alteration in the laws of the country? 
Was it upon this ground alone that an al- 
teration was recommended, which would 
have all the effects, all the advantages, 
which had been explained by the noble 
lord at the head of his majesty’s council ? 
Was"there no other reason for. at once 
destroying the liberty of the press? It 
was, indeed, of a piece with the ordinary 
description of parliamentary logic. When 
the minister came totake the money from 
their purses, he always told them what a 
value he sat upon their property: when 
he offered to invade the constitution, and 
the law, he told them how he loved the 
laws and the constitution of their country, 
and now, when he came to tell them that 
he who published, perhaps inadvertently, 
perhaps without the opportunity of con- 
trol a seditious or a blasphemous libel, 
was to be transported for life, he told them 
how he loved the liberty of the press! But 
let them consider what were the grounds 
which had been stated by the noble lord 
for the adoption of this extraordinary 
measure. The principal ground was the 
great increase of these blasphemous and 
seditious libels. In the frst place it 
became their duty to inquire to what that 
great increase was to be attributed, and 
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whether it was not to be ascribed to the 
malicious connivance of ministers them. 
selves? Of this he could form no direct 
judgment ; but he was satisfied that these 
disgusting publications did not add to the 
state of the country any additional danger, 
If, however, any danger did result to the 
religion of the people, from the preva- 
lence of these disgusting plasphemous 
publications, he asserted that it was 
wholly to be attributed to the conduct of 
his majesty’s government, and was con- 
nected with those evil designs towards 
the liberty of the country, which had 
been since the meeting of that House, so 
clearly developed. He submitted, how- 
ever, that the people of England were a 
religious people, and he would be party 
to no man, whether king, prince, or de- 
magogue, who would allege that they 
could be made proselytes to infidelity, or 
that any additional laws were necessary 
to the maintenance of their faith. Ifthey 
looked to the history of the country they 
would find that the people, and not those 
in high situations alone, had always rested 
themselves on the foundation of religion ; 
and he verily believed that much more 
might be done, if a change were to be ef- 
fected upon the old and approved method of 
Oliver Cromwell, than by those doctrines 
of which the noble Jord had said so much. 
But this opinion and observation upon the 
disposition and temper of the people of 
England was not only his. They had the 
opinion of the noble viscount precisely 
to the same effect. They were told, not 
above five or six years ago, that there 
was such a.disposition in the people of 
this country to preach the word of God,— 
that persons of the Jowest situation in life 
had become teachers of Christianity, and 
collected immense congregations—they 
were told that Christianity was preached 
not alone by the elevated and the learned, 
but by individuals of the most humble 
class; and such was the spirit which then 
existed, that their floor was covered with 
petitions from those persons, praying for 
opportunities to pursue that course of re- 
ligious worship which: they conceived 
best suited to their spiritual welfare. He 
would ask, what had since taken place te 
produce so awful a change in the morals 
of the people as they had heard des 
cribed? He recollected, in travelling 
through the country at that period, that 
searce a village came under his notice, in 
which he did not see some new place of 
religious worship. These erections he 
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had always seen with pleasure; and 
knowing the principles upon which they 
had obtained existence, he could not help 
listening with regret to the alterations 
which were stated to have taken place, 
within a few short years. He did not be- 
lieve, however, that there was ary foun- 
dation for this charge; and could not 
help viewing with horror and indignation, 
the attempts which were made upon so 
fallacious an argument to alter the consti- 
tution. For these reasons he doubted 
the first proposition, that it was necessary 
to recommend the measures which had 
been proposed to the House. He meant 
that he doubted the extent of these blas- 

hemous publications; and he also 
doubted the extent of any danger which 
had or could result from them. Having 
expressed these doubts, \he next came to 
another important branch of the question, 
and that was, how the laws as they existed 
with reference to this subject had been 
enforced? It was incumbent on his ma- 
jesty’s ministers before they came to re- 
quire an alteration of the laws, to prove 
in a satisfactory manner that those laws 
were inadequate to the purposes for which 
they were formed. They should prove 
not only the existence of the evil, but 
they were bound also to prove, that that 
evil had not. arisen from misconduct of 
their own, and that they had not the 
means in their hands of putting it down. 
He knew not how this would be answered. 
If blasphemous publications had been ex- 
tensively and numerously circulated, 
where were the prosecutions? or what 
course had been taken tosuppress them? It 
had been said that juries would not do their 
duty in cases of blasphemous publications. 
It was indeed a strange perversion of hu- 
man intellect, that a person, at the mo- 
ment he was recommending additional 
restraints upon the crime of libel, should 
himself be pronouncing the grossest of 
libels upon one of the most sacred institu- 
tions of the country! It was not less 
strange to bear it urged that juries who 
would not convict, as the punishment at 
present stood, would be more likely to 
convict if that punishment was increased. 
But let their lordships come to the bill 
itself. To what did it refer? They 
were told by the noble lord who spoke 
last that he approved of the bill, because 
it extended the punishment with regard 
to seditious and blasphemous libels. 
This, certainly, was a clear and substan- 
tial ground for approval ; but did the bill 
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itself make any such distinction? Did it 
not—and it was on that ground that he 
thought it mainly objectionable—extend 
the punishment of transportation to crimes 
which were indefinite in their nature, and 
which were open to different constructions 
in the different courts of justice in this 
country? In this bill, too, there existed 
an anomaly, directly contrary to the prin- 
ciples of crime and punishment—he al- 
luded to that of making the master crimi- 
nally responsible for the act of his servant. 
It had been held in crimes of this charac. 
ter, not merely that it was sufficient to 
give prima facie evidence of the crime of 
the master, but it had been explained on 
the highest authority, and had several 
times been acted upon, but he hoped 
would be acted upon no longer, that he 
should not be allowed to enter into any 
explanation or exculpation of his conduct 
whatever, although he might know nothing 
of the writing of the libel or of the pub- 
lishing of the libel; and although at the 
moment the publication took place, he 
might have been actually serving his ma- 
jesty in putting down a riot. He was 
sure it could not be the intention of. any 
man, and more especially so candid and 
ingenuous a person as the noble lord 
who spoke last, that a person so situ- 
ated should be subject for the second 
offence of which he was so found guilty 
to the punishment of transportation 
for seven years. But then it was said 
that this punishment was in the discre- 
tion of the court! This was indeed a 
monstrous proposition, and one to which 
he would never willingly accede. He 
would never consent to have the constitu- 
tion and the liberties of the country placed 
at the discretion of any man, however 
elevated or however virtuous. He wished 
also to state other objections, which he 
thought equally conclusive. The bill in- 
creased the punishment of a crime which 
he already described to be indefinite. This 
was a solecism in law, because according to 
the practice of the courts, there was no 
malus animus. It was also to be remark- 
ed, that it destroyed all the right of evi- 
dence on the part of the accused. An- 
other point deserving particular attention 
was that which applied to the evidence to 
be received as indicative of the first con- 
viction. By this bill it was not the re- 
cord, or even the copy of the record, that 
was brought forward; but it was enacted 
that it should be sufficient for the clerk of 
the peace to write a certificate of the sub- 
(3 A) 
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stance and effect of the record. Substance 
and effect of the record! Why, he would 
ask, was this provision so made; why not 
in these as well as in other cases have the 
record itself? It might be said, that it 
was too expensive ; but no expense could 
be too great where the due administration 
of justice was at stake. He also found in 
this measure a new term in legislation— 
he meant the word ‘ banished.” He did 
not know, nor had he ever heard of ba- 
nishment as any part of the laws of this 
country. Why it had been introduced on 
the present occasion he was at a loss to 
imagine.—He now called upon the House 
to look at the practical effect of this mea- 
sure arising out of the difficulty of the de- 
finition of a libel. There was scarcely a 
man in the two Houses of parliament for 
the last 150 years who might not have 
been in a situation to be tried under this 
act. Let them look, too, to the effect 
which was likely to accrue to all public 
men, whether literary or otherwise. In 
speaking of men who had been considered 
as men of great talent and high station in 
this country, let them take in my lord 
Somers, during the years from 1679 to 
1683, a time of great oppression in the 
courts of justice, and when the judges 
were extremely subservient to the admi- 
nistration in power. During that time, 
what would have been the effect of such a 
measure as this? Would not many pas- 
sages of his speeches, dictated by inte- 
grity and sound worth, have been pro- 
nounced libels, and punished accordingly? 
From the time of lord Somers down to 
that of Mr. Burke, taking the acts of 
their public life, might not many men 
have written or spoke some opinion which 
would come within the definition of libel ? 
And when they considered the fluctuation 
of parties, to what consequences might 
not those persons be exposed? Let the 
House consider the situation in which men 
would be placed who were altogether in- 
nocent; or who, if guilty, could only be 
accused of a venial offence. Let them 
consider too, that these persons were to 
exposed to the punishment inflicted upon 
criminals of the lowest cast. Let them 
see also what would be the effect upon 
literary men, both with respect to sediti- 
ous and blasphemous publications. What 
would have become of Milton? What 
would have become of Dryden, if those 
against whom his pen had been so effec- 
tively wielded, had come into power? 
Would they not have punished him for 
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those libels, in defiance of his talent? 
What, too would have become of Pope and 
Addison, and above all, of sir Richard 
Steele, the author of the Christian Hero 
the eloquent advocate of Christianity, 
Could he find security; would not Chris. 
tianity itself be deprived of its warmest 
friend, if sucha man were sent to Botany- 
bay? Look to the effect of this law upon 
men who had, in the change of parties, 
lost the protection of power. Would they 
not, amidst the animosities of political 
hostility, be exposed to the most dreadful 
consequences ? Would not, in fact, sueh 
a measure be made the instrument of 
vengeance, instead of power ’—But he 
considered this bill not merely in the cir- 
cumstances which he had described— 
there were other points of view equally im- 
portant. ‘There was another class of per- 
sons equally exposed to punishment, not 
merely the writer, the man of ability and 
the man of education, but the poor vender 
of newspapers, who awoke them in the 
morning with the sound of his horn, and 
was alike indifferent to what he sold, whe- 
ther the loyal address of a university, or 
the contemptible discussions of a radical 
Knowing nothing of the con- 
tents of the publication, and perhaps in- 
capable of Judging of those contents if he 
did know them, he, too, was subject to 
the consequences of this bill; at least to 
the discretion of his majesty’s judges. 
And he here repeated that, however high 
he held the character of the judges of this 
kingdom, and there was no period at 
which they deserved more praise, yet he 
never would place in their discretion the 
degree of punishment which such an of- 
fender was to receive. He now came to 
another consideration, and that was, how 
far the proposed increase of punishment 
was likely to operate upon the crimes 
which it was meant to suppress? He 
would suppose sir Samuel Shepherd ad- 
dressing the jury in the prosecution of 
Mr. Hone, and by-the-by he could not 
help remarking, that the selection of the 
libel for which that individual was tried 
was rather unfortunate; he said he would 
suppose sir Samuel addressing the jury, 
and after he had closed his case he weré 
to say, “I have now said all I think ne- 
cessary on this libel, I have proved that 
it has been printed and published by the 
prisoner at the bar, and now I beg leave 
to observe, that if you bring him in guilty, 
if ever he does any thing of the same sort 
again, he will be liable to be transported 
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forseven years.” Did the House think that 
this argument would have the effect of 
convincing the jury that they ought to 
return a verdict of guilty, instead of 
not guilty? If there was any force in the 
reasoning of the noble lord, they must 
suppose that this monstrous and inco- 
herent proposition was tenable, namely, 
that an increase of punishment would 
render the conviction of crime more likely 
than it was before. It had often been 
urged in that House, that those who in- 
flicted punishment were more likely to 
suffer than those by whom it was received ; 
and if it was true, in general, that severity 
of punishment operated more powerfully 
on the humane mind, than punishment of 
a lenient character, was it likely that the 
punishment of transportation was better 
calculated to ensure conviction in cases of 
libel, than if the law remained as it was? 
The only argument like reason which he 
had heard, was from the noble lord near 
him (Ellenborough): he alluded to the 
observation, ‘that the present punish- 
ment was insufficient.” He would not 
say whether this proposition met his views 
or not; but he considered that persons 
willing to endure imprisonment for the 
sake of gain, would not be induced from 
the fear of transportation to desist from 
their criminal practices. On the contrary 
he thought they would endeavour to in- 
crease those gains, in order that on being 
sent to Botany-bay they might be enabled 
to enjoy the fruits of their nefarious prac- 
tices; and, therefore, the new mode of 
punishment, in his opinion, would not 
diminish the disposition to offend. [Here 
a noble lord on the ministerial bench was 
observed to smile.}] The noble lord 
smiled—and he could trace the source of 
his smile—he meant to insinuate that he 
could not take the argument both ways; 
but he contended that he could, and sub- 
mitted that both arguments formed a still 
stronger objection to this bill. His argue 
ment went to prove, that during quiet 
times this bill was not sufficient to sup- 
press the crime to which it was applicable ; 
and that in times of deep agitation it was 
likely to furnish a weapon of all-powerful 
persecution, and to turn the sword of 
justice into the dagger of the assassin. 
During peaceable times the bill would 
have no effect at all; while in turbulent 
times, it might be converted into an in- 
strument for the persecution of innocent 
persons. ‘These were his reasons for op- 


posing this bill; but he objeeted to it still 
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more, because he considered it one of 
those long catalogue of measures which 
had been introduced to the House for the 
purpose of invading and destroying the 
constitution of the country. The effects 
of these measures collectively, he would 
on some future occasion submit to their 
lordships: at present he should content 
himself with stating, that he considered 
that the reasons which had been assigned 
for altering the law of the land were in- 
sufficient. Persons guilty of a smaller 
crime were to be subject to the dreadful 
punishment of persons guilty of a greater. 
A new punishment, in fact, was enacted 
in the laws of England; and this, too, at 
a time when ministers themselves said, 
that malicious and designing men went 
about the country representing to the 
people, that they could no longer place 
confidence in the justice of parliament. 
Whether at such a season it was wise to 
introduce such a measure, common sense 
would best point out. He considered the 
measure altogether objectionable, and en- 
treated the House not to give it their 
sanction. He hoped, when he saw the 
bill go into a committee, that their lord- 
ships would strike out those parts to 
which he had particularly alluded, and 
that they would save that House from the 
reflections which their adoption of such a 
bill would naturally produce. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he con- 
ceived the measures upon which his noble 
friend who had just sat down had com- 
mented with so much severity, essen- 
tially necessary to the preservation of 
the free constitution of this country; and 
after the manner in which that noble lord 
had thought proper to speak of them, it 
was impossible for him to remain silent. 
The noble lord had spoken that night in a 
manner calculated to disgrace the judges 
of this country. But he would ask the 
noble lord if he was acquainted with the 
whole law of libel? At this very moment 
the punishment of libellers was at the dis- 
cretion of the judges, and it was at their 
option to fine, to imprison, or both. 
There had been, however, a vast change 
in the law on this subject within a few 

ears past. When he had the honour of 

olding the office of attorney general, he 
was effectually opposed in his prosecutions 
by the noble and learned lord who had 
addressed them early that night (lord 
Erskine)—an opposition which he could 
not help thinking added weight in the 
cases in which he was himself subsequently 
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engaged. Wasit then thought of calling in 
question the discretion of the judges 
which was now so much repudiated? 
What then appeared to be the perfection 
of the constitution was, that the punish- 
ment was in the discretion of the judges, 
not so, according to the doctrines which 
had now been promulgated. But to the 
question as the Jaw stood. If a man, be- 
tween the time of his prosecution and his 
judgment, thought proper, day by day, and 
our by hour, torepeat his offence, by means 
of his servant, his wife, or some authorized 
erson, there was nothing to prevent him. 
ntil a great lawyer in another place and 
agreat reformer of laws (Mr. M. A. Taylor) 
had thought proper to take away the pu- 
nishment of the pillory, there was some 
check to this species of pertinacity; but 
now the court could only imprison and 
fine, and often the fine was imposed where 
it could not be paid. The learned lord 
then alluded to the repetition of the pub- 
lication of the infamous blasphemies from 
“The Temple of Reason,” after the con- 
viction of Carlile. It was true, he said, 
that each of these publications might form 
a subject for a distinct prosecution ; but if 
they extended to the number of 500, or 
1,000, or 1,500, was it possible for the du- 
ration of human life to afford a sufficient 
space for a punishment equal to the incal- 
culable mischief which their circulation 
would effect? His lordship then com- 
mented upon the pernicious consequences 
which had resulted to society from the 
peonion of seditious and blasphemous 
ibels, which were dispersed throughout 
the country in waggon loads, at the ex- 
ense of those who felt an interest in their 
issemination. The act now before the 
House would have the effect at once of 
preventing this evil; for the man who 
sold, who gave, who lent, or who distri- 
buted in any way, one of these libels, 
would be guilty of a misdemeanor. He 
should be extremely glad to know how, 
by any other means, this object could be 
effected. The law as it existed gave no 
power of this description, and therefore 
that House was called upon to remedy the 
evil; and the bill before their lordships he 
considered in all respects conducive to 
that important end. He did not think 
because the law was made stronger, that 
juries would be the Jess inclined to do 
their duty ; on the contrary, he had a firm 
persuasion that they would do their duty, 
as became honest and conscientious mem- 
bers of society. Hedid not mean to say 
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that there were not particular cases in 
which juries might miscarry. No: one of 
the greatest beauties of the English con- 
stitution was, that all persons might mis- 
carry in performing their duties; or in 
other words, that a great latitude was al- 
lowed them; that no power was employed 
to compel them to act in a particular 
manner. He found all the juries with whom 
he had had to deal anxious to do their 
duty. He stated this with great truth, 
and also with great seriousness, for this 
reason—because it could not long be 
stated with truth, if they allowed blas- 
phemous publications to be promulgated 
until they produced an evil effect on the 
minds of jurymen. As long as their 
minds were influenced by the religion of 
the country, by the principles of that re- 
ligion which their lordships professed, so 
long would they act conscientiously, 
There might be miscarriages; but when 
the law was explained to them, it was their 
bounden duty to put it in force, and he 
was quite sure that there would be no dis- 
inclination on their part to do so. But, 
suppose there was a chance that they 
would not act correctly ; was he, therefore, 
if he thought the constitution in danger, 
if he thought the law, in its present situ- 
ation, was unable to support and sustain 
the constitution, for the benefit of juries 
themselves, as well as of all the King’s 
subjects; was he, therefore, he asked, to 
abstain from the performance of his duty, 
and to declare, that he would not be a 
party to those legislative provisions, in the 

assing of which, he hoped to have their 
concurrence? Notwithstanding 
all he had heard of the general disinclina- 
tion of juries to administer the law, he was 
not one of those who believed that such 
a disinclination existed. In cases of a 
criminal nature, to which it was his pain- 
ful duty to attend, he saw no ground to 
excite 4 suspicion that such a disincli- 
nation prevailed. They were told that 
there were several clauses in this bill 
which were highly objectionable. It 
would be proper to debate those clauses 
when they came regularly under consi- 
deration; but, as he took it, the question 
they had to dispose of this night was, 
whether they were not satisfied, not of the 
expediency of passing this law, but of the 
necessity of suppressing seditious and 
blasphemous libels; and that, therefore, 
they should enact some measure?) What 
they were to enact was another question. 


If their lordships thought the existing 
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laws were sufficient for the suppression of 
such publications, let them say so: but if 
they did not, then he conjured them, by 
the gratitude they owed for the blessings 
they themselves enjoyed, as subjects of 
this free country, to exert their best 
powers to hand them down unimpaired to 
their posterity, if they conceived they 
could be preserved by wise and vigorous 
measures. When attempts were made to 
undermine religion, morals, law, property, 
in short every thing held most dear, he 
trusted they would not withhold their con- 
currence from this bill, which was intended 
tosupportthem. The great question was, 
could they, or could they not, take upon 
themselves to say, that the present state 
of the law was equal to meet and to cor- 
rect those evils? He thought it was not, 
aod on that ground he should vote for the 
measure. His learned friend had stated 
to the House how he would have carried 
on the prosecution against- Mr. Hone; 
how he would have addressed the jury; 
and how great would have been the pro- 
bability of his succeeding. He was well 
acquainted with his learned friend’s fasci- 
nating manner of addressing a jury; but, 
after being informed by his learned friend 
of the course he would have taken, he 
doubted much whether he would have 
succeeded. His learned friend cried “Hear, 
hear.” He also would cry ‘“* Hear, hear.” 
while he stated, that, in his opinion, sir 
Samuel Shepherd took a correct course. 
What he did in that case was, to ask a 
jury of the country, whether a parody, 
libelling a part of the religion of the coun- 
try, ought not to be punished? He did 
not condescend to call on them to look at 
it as a libel on the various persons therein 
named. With respect to the law of libel, 
it was introduced after many gross of- 
fences had been committed; it was part 
of the law of the land, and he hoped it 
would never be destroyed. This he would 
venture to say—that it would be wisely 
used, if exercised to support the constitu- 
tion of the country; but it would be greatly 
abused if exercised to destroy that con- 
stitution. In this case he was confident 
it would not be so made use of; and he 
had no doubt in his mind but that the ju- 
ries of the country would fearlessly carry 
into effect the law of the country. 

Earl Grey said, he would not stop to 
inquire whether the prosecution, which 
he thought: had been most injudiciously 
directed against Mr. Hone, might or 
might not have been better conducted. 
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At the same time the noble and learned 
lord would allow him to say, that, if it 
had been carried on by his learned friend 
near him, to no hands could it have been 
intrusted with a greater hope of success. 
Feeling as sincerely as any man in that 
House the indecency and impropriety of 
reviling or scoffing at religion, still he was 
of opinion, that that prosecution was most 
injudiciously taken up, and that the ver- 
dict of the jury was perfectly right; be- 
cause he was convinced, from the evidence 
and the arguments adduced (and the jury 
seemed to be convinced of the same thing), 
that it was not the wish or intention of 
the defendant to do that with which he 
was charged, namely, to defame and hold 
up to contempt the litany and religion of 
the country, any more than it was the in- 
tention of other persons who had published 
parodies on Shakspeare or other great 
poets to degrade or vilify them or their 
works. The learned lord had a little mis- 
apprehended what his noble friend had 
said on the subject. In stating how this 
prosecution might have been conducted, 
his noble friend’s argument went, he 
thought, to show, that there would have 
been a better chance of succeeding in 
convicting the defendant of publishing a 
seditious than of disseminating a blas- 
This, however, had little 
to do with the subject then under dis- 
cussion, on which, as a matter of much 
greater importance, he should proceed to 
deliver his sentiments, and endeavour to 
answer, if he could, some of the observa- 
tions of the noble and learned lord who 
had just sat down. He was afraid that 
he could not do that justice to the ques- 
tion which he wished; but that circum- 
stance was the less to be regretted, be- 
cause his noble friend near him had left 
him little to say in the way of argument. 
His arguments would, no doubt, be sub- 
jected to that sort of taunt which had been 
thrown out against those advanced by his 
noble ard learned friend behind him. He 
would be told that they were weak and 
feeble. His opposition, he admitted, was 
generally feeble—much too feeble for 
what the importance of the case required, 
but feeble only from the defective powers 
of the person arguing, and not because 
the individual now delivering his senti- 
ments did not think that this hideous code, 
as his noble friend had well described it, 
called not for. the most earnest, the most 
anxious, and the most determined oppo- 
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the constitution of his country.—Part of 
the arguments of the noble and learned 
Jord, he confessed, he did not well under- 
stand. He argued, first, on the position 
advanced by his noble friend (lord Hol- 
land), a position—which had been unan- 
swerably stated by him—that it was a 
great and serious evil to be subject to the 
discretion of any individual. With re- 
spect to this position, the noble and learned 
lord proceeded to show that the judges 
were at present necessarily vested with a 
very extensive discretion. But, was the 
noble and learned lord prepared to state, 
that such a discretion was not an evil? 
Was it not, on the contrary, the policy of 
the law, and the spirit of the constitution 
of this country, to confine that discretion, 
where it could not be altogether removed, 
within the narrowest limits possible? If 
he could not prove the reverse of this 
position—and it appeared to him that the 
‘noble and learned lord could not dispute 
its correctness — what then was his argu- 
‘ment good for? Would the noble and 
learned lord tell them, that the judges 
having at present a discretionary power 
to punish, in cases of blasphemous or 
seditious libels, with fine or imprisonment, 
or both; or that until an hon. and learned 
friend of his had had the punishment of 
the pillory repealed (a measure of which 
he highly approved), the judges having, 
at their discretion, the right to inflict fine, 
imprisonment, or pillory, or all three, on 
persons guilty of publishing blasphemous 
or seditious libels—would the noble and 
learned lord tell them, that these were 
light and trivial matters, and, therefore, 
that it was necessary to grant a more ex- 
tensive discretion, and to subject an indi- 
vidual offending to perpetual banishment 
from the united kingdom? that he should 
for a civil offence suffer transportation, as 
if he were a common felon? that he should 
be chained with common felons in the 
hold of a transport-ship, and in that situa- 
tion, be sent to a remote quarter of the 
globe? This was a fearful, appalling dis- 
cretion to be placed in the hands of any 
judge—The noble lord who sat near him 
(lord ;bllenborough), and who gave as 
much promise of ability as he had ever 
witnessed in a first, or, indeed, in any 
speech in that House, had observed, that 
blasphemy and sedition were the greatest 
crimes that could be committed against 
society, and called for, what every man 
of sound principles in the country 
must admit such offence merited, a just 
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and sufficient punishment. No man 
could doubt the correctness of this senti- 
ment. But the noble lord spoke as if 
sedition were so definite and precise a 
crime, that it could not be mistaken. 
He now called on the noble lord to define 
to him that which no act of parliament, 
no lawyer, no judge, had ever yet defined 
what was the exact nature of a seditious 
libel. In his opinion, the great evil of 
this bill was, that, for a crime the most 
indefinite that was known to the law 
of England, a discretion was given to 
the judges of inflicting a punishment 
which was heretofore only attached to of- 
fences of a felonious character. ‘That, it 
should be observed, which might at one 
time, be considered seditious, at another 
period might be looked on as a laudable 
act; and, therefore, in legislating with 
reference to the offence, they could not 
guard, with too many securities, against 
the possibility of the law being made an 
instrument of oppression. A seditious 
libel, in the common acceptation of the 
word, was, as the noble lord had stated, 
a publication which tended to disturb the 
constitution of the country. Now, how 
many publications would bear that con- 
struction in the minds of some persons, 
which would not be viewed in the same 
light by others?) That which, at one 
time might be considered a laudable and 
just endeavour to stimulate the people to 
uphold the rights which they claimed 
under the constitution, by a vigorous de- 
fence of those rights from encroachment, 
might, at another, be stigmatised as a se- 
ditious attempt to disturb the legitimate 
course of the powers of government. 
Those publications would operate, and 
would be viewed, with reference to places, 
to times, and to circumstances. It was 
not uncommon to confound the interests 
of the constitution and the government of 
the country, with the interests of an ad- 
ministration; and in some parts of the 
country, remarkable for the warmth of 
their zeal, libels against his majesty’s mi- 
nisters might be considered an attempt to 
disturb the frame of government. In that 
case, a person twice convicted of such 
libels, would be subjected to this horrible 
punishment—transportation, perhaps for 
life, perhaps for a shorter term. This 
was a great, a serious evil, and ought not 
to be incurred, without the most decided 
proof of its absolute necessity. The 
country, it was said, was inundated with 
blasphemous and seditious libels. He could 
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draw a very great distinction between the | conduct of government itself that weak- 


two offences. Blasphemous libels he looked 
upon as considerably more mischievous 
than those of a seditious character ; but 
he did not think the danger to be appre- 
hended from either was so great as had 
been represented. Let no person imagine 
that he wished to defend the circulation 
of such libels. He had no such object. 
In saying this, he meant to make no strong 
profession on the subject. He was merely 
desirous of claiming that degree of credit 
which every man’s character and conduct 
in life entitled him to. Disapproving, as 
he did, of those publications—thinking, 
as he undoubtedly did, that they deserved 
punishment—still he was not one of those 
who believed, notwithstanding all the 
pains taken to circulate them, that they 
really were circulated to the extent that 
had been asserted. He did not think they 
had spread that foul taint over the morals 
of the country which the lord president 
of the council had ascribed to them. He 
believed, with his noble friend (lord Hol- 
land), that the people of England were 
a moral people, and that those who wished 
to obtain their confidence and favour b 


the dissemination of blasphemous libels: 


would find themselves miserably deceived. 
He believed that, if any man entertained 
the desperate idea of proceeding in the 
object of a criminal ambition, he would 
effect his purpose sooner by exhibiting a 
fanatic and over-religious zeal, than by 
acting as an atheist and an unbeliever. 
Had their lordships no evidence on the 
subject? Let them examine the conduct 
of those persons whose designs were the 
most dreaded, and who stood most de- 
cidedly opposed to the government of this 
country. What was their conduct? What 
did their lordships see? Were those per- 
sons employed in actively defending those 
obnoxious publications? On the con- 
trary, had they not, at public meetings, 
within these three days, disclaimed any 
connexion with those irreligious prin- 
ciples? Did they not feel it necessary to 
justify themselves, by disclaiming not only 
any participation in the sentiments of 
Paine (the recent disgusting proceedings 
respecting the remains of whom he would 
not even mention), but any knowledge 
of them, as they had not even read his 
work? If there were publications against 
the constitution and the government, the 
question was, whether the law now in 
being was not sufficiently strong to meet 
them, unless there was something in the 


ened the effect of that law. He had lis- 
tened with great attention to what the 
noble and learned lord had said on this 
part of the subject. He was a great au- 
thority in the law— possessing all its learn- 
ing, most conversant in its practice, and 
capable, if ever man was, of informing 
and instructing others in its subtilties. 
And what did the nobie and learned lord 
say? He told their lordships that he was 
quite confident in the correct and upright 
conduct of juries. Now, who believed 
that they had not done, and would not 
do, their duty? He went on to observe, 
that as the law now stood, every publica- 
tion of a libel might be made the ground 
of a prosecution ; and the punishment, by 
imprisonment on each conviction, pushed 
to such an extent, as to exceed the dura- 
tion of any man’s life. Was not that 
power sufficient, if the law were prudently 
and vigorously administered, to put down 
the evil? A noble lord had observed, 
that the desire of amassing vile lucre was 
the great cause of those publications. 
Perhaps, the baser the motive, in such 
cases, the more worthy of punishment 
was the offender. But, if vile lucre was 
the object of those who published blas- 
phemous and seditious libels, could they 
be more severely punished than by mulct- 
ing them of the sum they had amassed? 
But the noble and learned lord, oe 
he admitted that imprisonment might 

visited on persons convicted, to an extent 
beyond duration of human life, de- 
clared that the law was insufficient. Had 
it, he demanded, been found insufficient ? 
Had libels of this nature never been pub- 
lished before? Had prosecutions of this 
nature never occurred at any former pe- 
riod? Had no man, prior to this time, 
ever published libels, in which a wish to 
change the constitution was apparent ? 
From the period of the Revolution down- 
wards, when more zeal and more ability 
were manifested in the mode of conduct- 
ing the press than perhaps it could boast 
at present, when the government was not 
firmly established, when those extraordi- 
nary aids which were now called for might 
have been demanded with a greater show 
of reason, then their ancestors relied on 
the existing laws, and, with their assist- 
ance, preserved that free constitution 
which the noble and learned lord had 
so highly praised—praises which he did 
not hear with pleasure, because they 
were too certain precursors of the inflic- 
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tion of some wound on that constitution, 
the blessings of which were described in 
such warm language. With respect to 
Carlile, how long had he been allowed at 
his “* Temple of Reason” to disseminate 
the poison of which the noble and learned 
lord had spoken? Why, he had been al- 
lowed to do so for years. But when a 
prosecution, properly conducted, was in- 
stituted against him, it ended in his con- 
viction; and such a punishment was in- 
flicted on him as must effectually ruin the 
man for ever. In the case of Mr. Hone, 
a subscription was entered into; and, 
God forbid that those persons who sub- 
scribed should be considered the less reli- 
gious on that account! They subseribed, 
because they thought, as he did, that Mr. 
Hone was the subject of an unjust prose- 
cution. The case was not the same with 
respect to Carlile. He could not procure 
bail befure judgment was pronounced on 
him; and ever since he had been found 
guilty he remained in prison. A heav 

fine had also been imposed on him; and if 
he could not raise it, he would remain in 
prison for life. Besides, he was bound 
over to keep the peace, in very heavy pe- 
nalties. It was highly probable that he 
would not be able to procure the neces- 
sary securities, and until they were forth- 
coming, he must continue a prisoner. 
Was that a light power that could award 
such a sentence? Were punishments of 
this nature light and trivial? He would 
maintain, that if the law was duly admi- 
nistered, it would render completely un- 
necessary such an enactment as that 
which was now before their lordships. Let 
the House suppose an individual, whose 
anxious wish was to perform his duty to 
his country, and to enlighten his fellow- 
subjects, but who, in doing so, excited a 
strong feeling against the measures of go- 
vernment—would it be a light matter to 
such a man, or could any person imagine 
that he could exercise the right which the 
British constitution gave him, of canvass- 
ing great public measures, if, on a second 
conviction for an undefined crime, it was 
in the discretion of a judge to cast him 
amongst felons in the hold of a transport- 
ship, and send him for seven years to 
Botany Bay? Those who argued in fa- 
vour of this severe measure admitted that 
the liberty of the press was the main stay 
and support of the constitution; and yet, 
in their horror of its licentiousness, they 
were ready to destroy it altogether. At 
the commencement of the last century, 
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under the government of king William, 
this country was exposed to infinitely 
greater danger than any which now 
threatened it. Was it not known, at that 
time, that a most active party was willing 
to support the claims of the exiled family? 
Was it not understood, that, assisted by 
the French, they were preparing for re- 
bellion? Were not plots of assassination 
against king Williamconstantly spoken of? 
If the present ministers had then been in 
power, what would they have said? They 
would have declared that those treasonous 
machinations that threatened the life of 
the monarch demanded new and extraor- 
dinary guards. ‘“ We must,” they would 
have said, ‘no longer leave the life of the 
monarch exposed to such dangers, nor 
must we leave the government open to the 
inroads which threaten it. It is necessary 
that we should alter the law of treason, 
and give greater powers to the crown.” 
Was that the plan of the ministers of that 
period? No; in that very year, when the 
assassination of the monarch was agreed 
on, the act relative to constructive treason 
was passed—that valuable act which gave 
additional security to the subject, but 
which, if ministers proceeded in their pre- 
sent course, acting on those new and ex- 
traordinary lights that appeared to have 
broken in upon them, they would, per- 
haps, ina short time, be called on to do 
away. The danger of legislating in this 
manner was self-evident. He asked of 
their lordships what was likely to be the 
consequence of the course in which they 
were now proceeding? He demanded, 
whether, for some years back, on every 
new occasion, when any passing danger 
seemed to threaten the country, the course 
had not been to grant new powers to the 
crown and government,whilst nothing what- 
ever was done for the people—nothing to 
preserve their privileges—nothing to afford 
additional securities for the proteetion of 


their rights and liberties? Instead of that, . 


some additional power was regularly given 
to the Crown, to coerce the people, and 
tokeep them down more effectually. What 
could lead more to the corruption of the 
law, and the utter subversion of the con- 
stitution, than so unjust a line of conduct ? 
This was the course that had been 
adopted for some time past, and which 
might be traced in the whole code of 
measures sanctioned and supported by his 
majesty’s ministers—measures brought 
forward, not to put down the evil of the 
day, but to inflame and irritate the, peo- 
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-ple, and ultimately to destroy those po- 
pular rights and privileges which were 
once the boast of this country.—He main- 
tained, that the measure now proposed 
would not check or repress the evil; on 
the other hand, he conceived that it would 
very much inflame and increase it. It was 
impossible it could be otherwise. The 
fact might be demonstrated from what 
tvok place in the course of the last summer. 
They could judge from the papers on their 
table, whether the inflammation that ex- 
isted in the north of England, prior to 
the 16th of August, was not greatly in- 
creased after the events of that day. Mr. 
Spooner, in his letter, stated that the 
evil had greatly subsided, that the people 
would not hear those inflammatory 
speeches which they had previously at- 
tended to, and that no apprehension of a 
rising need be entertained. Lord Fitz- 
william, in his letter, stated that the 
meetings were very much on the decrease. 


of August, the meetings increased ex- 
ceedingly, and the spirit by which the 

eople were actuated became much worse. 

he same effect would be produced by 
those laws which they were unwisely and 
ineffectually pressing forward, and against 
which he would most earnestly, most sin- 
cerely, and most zealously raise his voice. 
He felt how strongly the tide of the House 
set against him; he knew that it was im- 
possible for him to stem it; but still he 
would perform his duty. He would not 
trouble the House much farther: he knew 
the bills must pass, in spite of all that he 
and his friends could do; and when that 
event had taken place, he felt that in future 
theirs must be a fruitless and unavailing 
opposition. He hoped the event would 
prove, that he had adopted a mistaken 
view of the subject. He trusted those 
measures would be found as the noble 
president of the council had stated they 
would, the best support of the constitu- 
tion; and that discontent would be suc- 
ceeded by returning affection, the zealous 
approbation, end the willing obedience of 
the people. This was his sincere desire, 
for he cherished no wish, public or pri- 
vate, except an anxious wish for the 
peace and prosperity of his country. But, 
conscientiously feeling that these mea- 
sures were of a different character; that 
they had been unadvisedly brought for- 
ward by his majesty’s government ; and 
that the evils which they were meant to 


correct would, in faet, be increased by 
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them, he felt it to be his sacred duty to 
raise his humble voice in opposition to 
them. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
noble earl who had just sat down had 
taken a view of this question which, if he 
could make it good, would cause this, and 
most of the other measures that had been 
proposed for their lordships consider- 
ation, to fall at once to the ground. The 
noble earl seemed to think, not only that 
the apprehensions entertained on that side 
of the House (indeed, he might say, on 
both sides of the House, with little excep- 
tion) were unfounded, but he likewise 
appeared to consider that the special and 
particular danger which this bill was in- 
tended to provide against, might either be 
effectually met by the existing law, or 
might be looked on as an evil of which 
they need not entertain any serious appre- 
hension. However different the opinions 
of the noble earl might be with respect to 
the present situation of the country from 
those held by the great majority of parli- 
ament and of the nation, he could venture 
to affirm, as far us his observation went, 
that there was no point on which his (the 
noble earl’s) sentiments were somuch at 
variance with public opinion, as on that 
which referred to blasphemous publica- 
tions. He could safely assert, that 
amongst no rank of society, either the 
higher, the middle, or that part of the 
lower class who reflected on the subject— 
amongst no persons of any religious sect 
or persuasion, had he found a difference 
of opinion as to the danger of such publi- 
cations, and the necessity and propriety of 
arresting those principles and putting 
down such works, if it were possible. The 
noble earl and other noble lords said, that 
he did not apprehend any danger from 
the dissemination of those blasphemous 
publications, because the people of Eng- 
land were a religious and a moral people. 
He was ready to admit that they were a 
religious people; but the question was, 
how long the lower orders would continue 
so, if those publications were allowed to 
goon? He and the noble earl saw this 
whole question through a very different 
medium ; for, when he contemplated the 
whole subject of libel, under existing cir- 
cumstances, and compared it with the 
state of libel at any former period in this 
country, he felt justified in saying, that 
such an evil never existed before. He 
admitted that, in all parts of their history, 
instances might be found of scandalous 
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libels having been published by individu- 
als. But two or three questions were 
connected with this subject. They must 
look not only to the nature of the libel 
which the libeller wrote, but they must 
also consider the effect it had, or was likely 
to have, on those to whom it was addres- 
sed. Of late years, circumstances which 
tended to raise the country to the height 
of prosperity and glory had occurred ; but 
those circumstances, though highly bene- 
ficial, had also brought certain evils along 
withthem. A greater extension of liberty 
than was ever before known in any part of 
the world, had grown with the increase of 
knowledge. Let the House consider 
what was the state of parliament fifty or 
sixty years ago. It might not, perhaps, 
be exactly regular to notice the circum- 
stance then, but perhaps he would be per- 
mitted to observe, as it formed a very 
strong ground of argument, that at the 
period he alluded to, the doors of parlia- 
ment were shut against the people, and 
the public did not know what was passing 
within their walls. What was the case 
now? The public were every day made 
acquainted with what parliament was 
doing, and their deliberations were made 
the subject of open comment—to such a 
degree, and to such an extent, as in some 
measure to influence those deliberations. 
Let them look to the state of the press at 
the remote period to which he had refer- 
red. He was now speaking practically ; 
and he believed it would be admitted, that 
the great means of acquiring information 
and knowledge, amongst the mass of the 
people, were to be found in periodical 
publications, which were produced daily, 
weekly, or monthly. On a former day, 
when this question was under discussion, he 
had said, ‘that, for aught he knew, there 
might be libels in Gibbons’ History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
but that, if there were, no danger was to 
be apprehended from them.” The case 
was, however, very different with respect 
to those periodical publications. Let the 
House compare their increase at the pre- 
sent day with theirnumber fifty, forty, thirty 
twenty, or even ten years ago, and they 
would discover that it was most enormous. 
When he saw cheap tracts circulated for 
half-pence and farthings throughout the 
country, applying themselves to the worst 
and most dangerous passions of the peo- 
ple; when he remarked the decidedly li- 
centious conduct of the press, and saw 
the number of libels which it daily sent 
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forth, he could not help thinking that no 
fair comparison could be drawn between 
the state of things now, and what it was 
thirty or forty years ago. When he looked 
to this important subject—when he dis- 
sected and examined it in all its bearings, 
he considered the prosecution of libels, at 
the period he had mentioned, to have been 
almost unnecessary, for the evil at that 
time must be considered as nothing when 
compared with the state of things which 
at present existed, under the circumstan- 
ces that he had detailed. But the noble 
earl seemed to imagine because the peo- 
ple of this country were a religious. peo- 
ple, they could never be polluted by such 
publications. He was not ready to con- 
cede that point. They had witnessed the 
French revolution, and had seen the evil 
effect which irreligious publications had 
had in that country. But, said the noble 
earl, no public man, looking for popular 
favour, would attain his object by the dis- 
semination of blasphemous publications. 
That might be the case now, but how long 
would it remain so, if they allowed such 
an unnatural state of things to continue? 
It was not on the mere narrow view of 
liberty or slavery that he considered this 
question; but this he would say, that if 
he was asked what was the most likely 
thing to introduce despotism into Eng- 
land, he would answer, ‘the success of 
the machinations of those who dissemi- 
nated these publications.” What, he ask- 
ed, would be their effect? That effect 
had been well described by the noble lord 
(the son of a man for whom he had ever 
entertained the greatest respect) to be, 
the taking away from all men, dignity and 
morality in life, and depriving them of 
hope and consolation in death. Such a 
system went to brutalize the human mind. 
Why were the men who made the most 
conspicuous figure during the reign of 
terror in the French revolution, worse than 
those who appeared in the civil war in this 
country? Because amongst the latter 
there was ever a sense of religion ; at all 
events, if they did not cherish it in their 
hearts, they were obliged to feign a res- 
pect for it. That would in any shape, or 
at any time, be some check on the actions 
of men. But the French revolution was 
produced by men who had no religion, and 
who proudly boasted that they had none— 
men who blasphemed their God and re- 
viled every thing that was sacred. This 
was all attributed to the expansion of uni- 
versal benevolence. But what was the 
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effect of this horrible system? It bru- 
talized the minds of the French nation— 
it deluged their country in blood—and 

roduced scenes that filled the soul with 

orror. He, therefore, was not one of 
those who looked to these preservative 
measures—for so he would call them,—as 
calculated to lead to despotism. He 
would again assert, that, if ever this coun- 
try arrived at such a melancholy situation, 
it would be effected by brutalizing the 
feelings of the people, by driving from 
their minds all those principles of morality 
and religion by which the state was up- 
held, and the absence of which must pro- 
duce disorders and tumults that would in- 
evitably end in the ruin of all that was 
dear to them as men and christians. He 
therefore theught that the whole question, 
both with respect to this and the other 
bills, turned on this point—whether the 
description of the disorders which pre- 
vailed in the country was false. If it was 
the remedy of those imaginary evils must 
fall to the ground ; but if it was true, then 
no man could contemplate it without feel- 
ing a strong desire for the enactment of 
measures that might correct so alarming 
a state of things.—He now came to the 

uestion of the principle of the bill before 
the House, as this was the stage to con- 
sider its principle. The bill, then, pro- 
ceeded on an idea that the law as it at 
present stood was not sufficient of itself 
to repress blasphemous and seditious li- 
bels, and it therefore enacted more severe 
penalties. It introduced a new kind of 
punishment for the offence, by subjecting 
the offender, on a second conviction, to 
banishment or transportation at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. The noble earl had 
strongly objected to the discretionary 
— to judges; and he concurred with 

im so far as to admit, that when possible 
law ought to be so precise as to allow no 
discretion in the court by whichit was ad- 
ministered. But in the case of libel this 
discretion had always existed. His noble 
and learned friend on the woolsack had 
shown that the judges always exercised in 
such cases a discretionary power, and 
that not long ago that discretion was more 
extensive than it would be made by the 
present bill. It had been said by the 
noble ear], that a seditious libel was an in- 
definite offence. He agreed that it was, 
and on that description founded the justi- 
fication of the discretionary power intrust- 
ed to the judges. But the noble earl had 
mistaken his noble and learned friend on 
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the woolsack. His noble and learned 
friend had not contended for larger 
discretionary powers in courts of justice; 
he had only mentioned that formerly, be- 
fore the abolition of the ignominious pu- 
nishment of the pillory in cases of misde- 
meanor, the punishment to which seditious 
libels were subjected was more revolting 
than that now proposed, A judge could 
at that time award fine to any amount, 
imprisonment to any duration, and, in ad- 
dition to both, the punishment of the pil- 
lory. The latter was abolished by a bill 
introduced into the other House by an 
hon. and learned gentleman; and when it 
was brought to this House, he (lord Li- 
verpool) concurred in its provisions, with 
an amendment which he proposed, and 
which was carried, still continuing the pu- 
nishment of the 08g in cases of con- 
victions for perjury. In that state it pas- 
sed the House, and became a law. But 
how stood the case of a man convicted of 
libel before this bill was passed? He 
might not only be fined and imprisoned, 
but, in addition, be put in the pillory, and 
that not only for a seditious and blas- 
phemous libel, but for any libel, and that, 
too, for the first offence; yet, when such 
a severe law existed, there were no com- 
plaints uttered that the liberty of the press 
was destroyed—that no freedom of publi- 
cation existed. In his idea, the pillory 
was a very unappropriate punishment for 
libel; but was it on this account never 
inflicted? Yes, it was.. He had himself 
seen a person punished with pillory for 
The law therefore awarded 
amore degrading punishment at that 
time than was proposed by the present bill, 
whose severity was so much complained of. 
The noble earl had adverted to former 
times, and had said that in those times, 
even when the country was in the greatest 
danger of civil commotion, laws were 
na not contracting but extending the 
iberty of the subject. The noble earl 
had particularly referred to the reign of 
William 3rd. Did the noble earl recol- 
lect how frequently the Habeas “— 
act was suspended in that reign. e 
(lord Liverpool) allowed that a very im- 
portant statute respecting treason had 
been —— in that reign by the legis- 
lature. He would not enter into any de- 
tailed investigation of the circumstances 
which led to that proceeding. But it was 
well known that the complicated and in- 
tricate occurrences of x days, ren- 


dered it very intelligible why the different 
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parties‘ into which the kingdom was di- 
vided, were desirous that such a favour- | 
able law should pass. The fact was, that | 
every age had its own dangers, and that 
every age must meet them with its own 
remedy. Whatever might be the dan- 
gers in the time of William, they were 
very different from those at present exist- 
ing. At that period, the contest related 
to a sovereign with a disputed title to the 
throne; at present, the contest was of a 
very different character and principle. But 
he had already stated to their lordships in 
what he considered the present danger to 
exist ; and he left it to them to determine | 
whether the measure under their consi- | 
deration was not indispensable to avert it. 
—lIn the course of the debate much had 
been said of the way in which it was pro- 
bable the bill would operate on juries. 
He assured the House that he was always 
disposed to speak with great caution and 
reserve and respect, of the decisions of 
juries; at the same time, he could not 
admit that, of the decisions of the juries, 
which he was not prepared to admit, of 
the decisions of their lordships, or of the 
House of Commons. He could not admit 
that they were infallible: twelve men, 
however honest, might possibly be influ- 
enced by prejudice or passion; and he 
could not admit, that if in the fair esti- 
mate of an honourable man’s mind, he | 
came to a decision different from that of, 
a jury, that he was precluded from saying | 
so. He would not enter into the circum- 
stances of the acquittal which had that 
night been alluded to: he would not | 

ronounce it to be right or wrong. 

ut this he would say —that, whe- 
ther right or wrong, it materially ag- 
gravated the existing evil. That evil, 
however, would not have been so great as 
it proved to be, had it not been followed 
up by subscriptions, to which, he was 
sorry to say, some very respectable per- 
sons were induced (by motives which he 
could not pretend to fathom) to contri- 
bute. To him this appeared to be a se- 
tiously unwarrantable transaction.— To 
revert, however, to the subjectimmediately 
before their lordships. His opinion was, 
that if the proposed bill was adopted by 
the legislature, it would have a great ef- 
fect—not in preventing people from writ- 
ing or publishing libels —for a much 
severer punishment than that which the 
bill contemplated, would not have that 
effect—but in making persons feel that a 
second offence might subject them to a 
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severe punishment, and by rendering them 
consequently cautious.— When noble lords 
talked of their apprehension of arbitrary 
power, they should consider how much of 
late years the constituted authorities of 
the country had lost in respect. By 
some this had been attributed to what was 
called the corruption of the House of 
Commons, But could those who said so 
seriously consider such a cause as adequate 
to the production of such an effect? Let 
their lordships look at the bench of jus- 
tice. 
the conduct of the judges. From the ac- 
cession of the present family to the throne, 
the judges, with perhaps not a single ex- 
ception, had all proved themselves to be 
men of honourabie and independent minds. 
So they were universally held to be at 
present. But did not their lordships ob- 
serve the anti-judicial spirit that prevailed? 
Did they not observe, not only in the person 
brought before the highest tribunals for 


the most dangerous crimes, but in the au- © 


dience, a special defiance of the jurisdic- 
tion of the country? Was that to be as- 
cribed to the corruption of the House of 
Commons? Had that its root in the 
misconduct of ministers? Did it even 
proceed from compassion to the individual, 
in whose conduct no circumstance of ag- 
gravation was wanting? Who could ob- 
serve that species of defiance of law and 
authority, and not say, that over that law 
and that authority it was the duty of par- 
liament to throw a shield? Under all 
these circumstances, he was persuaded 
that, although discretion should be avoided 
if unnecessary, it was in the case of such 
a serious offence as that in question, but 
fair, just, equitable and expedient to vest 
a certain discretion in the courts of jus- 
tice ;-a discretion which there could be 
no apprehension would be abused; and 
which might enable those courts, in parti- 
cular instances, to adopt proceedings 
eminently conducive to the public good. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
whole system of measures now proposed 
to parliament, appeared to him uncalled 
for and unjustifiable in the present state 
of their lordships information. The mi- 
nisters of the Crown had told the House, 
that distress was the cause of the present 
danger, and that they expected that that 
distress would be merely temporary; but 
they were to meet that temporary danger 
and distress, by permanent restrictions: 
upon liberty. His objection to them was, 
that the ministers of the Crown did not. 


All parties united in admiration of 
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meet the difficulties of the country with 
appropriate remedies. When they called 
for new powers, they ought to have shown 
that they required them to answer the 
emergeacy. If they had dreaded to dis- 
close their information, they might have 
said so, and called for the temporary con- 
fidence of parliament. If they had come 
down to that House, and stated upon their 
honour, that they had information which 
made measures of safety necessary, with- 
out being able fully to disclose that infor- 
mation, he would have been the first to 
grant them those powers; but he would 
not agree to alter permanently the consti- 
tution of the country on such facts and 
allegations as appeared in the papers on 
the table. ‘To the present bill, as a per- 
manent measure, he could not give his 
sanction, and he would move in the com- 
mittee, that it be restricted to a short pe- 
riod. The law of libel was indefinite ; 
any thing might be considered a seditious 
libel which included a censure, not legal, 
on the character and conduct of the ser- 
vants of the Crown ; and every such cen- 
sure was not legal, except when uttered 
in his place by a member of either House. 
A letter put into the post-office, reflect- 
ing upon the conduct of ministers, and 
given up to the public prosecutor, might 
be considered a seditious libel ; and, on a 
second conviction for a similar letter, the 
author would render himself liable to 
transportation. Was this a punishment 
suitable to such an offence or such an 
offender? Did not this law, therefore, 
destroy a great portion of our liberties, 
and, if rendered permanent, would their 
lordships not be accused of delivering the 
constitution impaired to their posterity? 
Nay, even a speech spoken in parliament, 
and reported to the world, might be con- 
strued into a libel, and the publisher, on 
conviction for a second offence, might 
be transported to Botany Bay. Would 
not this stop all discussion on the conduct 
of government, and prevent any strictures 
on the characters or measures of ministers, 
both in and out of parliament? For se- 
veral years government had allowed sedi- 
tious and blasphemous libels to pass with 
impunity. . They had not put in force the 
existing law against them; and, having 
been guilty of this remissness, they sud- 
denly called upon parliament to furnish 
the means of punishing libels with tenfold 
severity. He must vote against the pre- 
sent bill, although he was not, in prin- 
ciple, opposed to ail the measures ‘that 
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lected three times, the child was dis- 
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had been introduced, some of which, at 
least, if enacted for a time, might be very 
expedient. But, affecting, as this mea- 
sure did, that most valuable privilege, the 
liberty of the press, it should meet with 
his decided opposition. 

The Earl of Blessington said, that be- 
fore ministers visited seditious libels with 
such severity, they should define what 
seditious libels were. A noble lord had 
said, that any person who gave an opinion 
against the conduct of ministers, lent his 
weight to the disaffected. A peer of par- 
liament, according to this doctrine, in dis- 
charging his duty, and fairly stating his 
sentiments, might, by the present bill, 
render himself liable to transportation. 
Until, therefore, he heard that it was not 
intended to be a permanent measure, .it 
must have his decided opposition; and, 
until he heard from the noble secretary of 
state propositions for conciliating the 
people as well as coercing them, he must 
oppose all the measures that had been 
recommended by government. Anxious 
as he was to see the Prince Regent en- 
throned, as he deserved to be, in the 
hearts of the subject, he must again and 
again vote for an inquiry into the state of 
the country; in the ue that at last, 
parliament would show the country, not 
only that they would protect the just 
rights of his majesty’s peaceable subjects, 
(which 
alone ought, in nis opinion, to be adopted ) 
they would silence the general expression 
of discontent. 

The Duke of Sussex begged to be al- 
lowed to make a few observations, in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from a noble 
earl on the subject of the education of 


‘the lower orders of society. He was 


quite sure that the noble earl did not 
mean any personal imputation. But, 
being so much concerned as he was with 
others, in the superintendence of the edu- 
cation of the poor, he felt himself called 
upon to defend the systein of schools 
which had been assailed—namely, the 
Lancasterian system. It was a system 
founded on the strictest principie of reli- 
gion and morality. He could vouch for 
one particular fact, namely, that although 
children of different sects were admitted 
into the Lancasterian schools, every — 
Monday morning they were examined to 
ascertain whether or not they had been 
to some place of worship or other; and 
when it was found that that had been neg- 
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missed. There could be no doubt that 
these institutions led to the increase of 
knowledge; and that, in fact, knowledge 
among the lower orders was increasing 
ten-fold, aye, a hundred-fold, every year. 
He had already told his majesty’s minis- 
ters that he agreed to a part of their pro- 
positions. As to that under their lord- 
ships consideration, he protested against 
it n toto. He would tell them openly, 
-candidly, and manfully, why. On an 
examination of the papers on the table, 
he saw that ministers were not ignorant 
of the state of the country, when parlia- 
ment was prorogued in July last. If so, 
he put it to their lordships, whether it 
was consistent with the public tranquillity 
to allow them to separate? Referring 
also, to the various public libels which for 
so many years had remained unprosecuted, 
he maintained that ministers had not 
proved that they had made any one at- 
tempt to punish a libeller which had not 
succeeded. Until he was convinced that 
they had undertaken all they might 
have undertaken, he would resist addi- 
tional powers. If the present grievance 
was attributable to the neglect of govern- 
ment, in the use of the powers already in 
their possession, he was the last man who 
would encourage neglect by granting an 
increase of power. He had stated his 
opinion on the present as he had done on 
other questions, with deference, and he 
trusted with the courtesy which was due 
from one nobleman to another. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


PROTEST AGAINST THE Second Reap- 
ING OF THE BLAspHEMous BILL.] 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

Dissentient, 

“ Because we believe, that by a season- 
able exertion of the laws, as they at 
present exist, the Press cannot be 
abused to any bad purpose, without in- 
curring a suitable punishment. 

** Because any extension of the pow- 
er of punishment now vested in the 
Courts of Law, with respect to cases of 
Libel, appears to us, therefore, to be un- 
necessary. 

“ Because the offence of publishing a 
Libel is, more than any other that is 
known to our law, undefined and uncer- 
tain. Publications which at one time may 
be considered innocent and even lauda- 
ble, may at another, according to cir- 
cumstances, and the different views of 
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Public Accusers, of Judges and of Juries, 
be thought deserving of punishment ; 
and thus the author or publisher of 
any writing, dictated by the purest in- 
tentions, on a matter of public interest, 
without any example to warn, any de- 
finition to instruct, or any authority to 
guide him, may expose himself to the 
penalty of being ‘‘ banished from the 
United Kingdom, and all other parts of 
his Majesty's dominions, for such term 
as the Court, in which such conviction 
shall take place, shall order; or be 
transported to such place as shall be 
appointed by his Majesty for the trans- 
portation of offenders, for any term not 
exceeding seven years.” 

« Because the fear of being subjected 
to the punishment of a common felon, 
thus suspended over the head of any 
person who may have been once con- 
victed of publishing a libel, to which 
mere inadvertence may subject him, and 
against which no degree of caution can 
afford him complete security, must neces- 
sarily deter him from the fearless exer- 
cise of the right, which has hitherto 
been the proud prerogative of English- 
men, of freely discussing public mea- 
sures, and endeavouring to warn his 
countrymen against the dangerous en- 
croachments of power. 

* Because this Bill, therefore, so in- 
consistent with the policy of our law, 


and with the practice of our ancestors, 


appears to us to be a most dangerous 
invasion of the just freedom of the 
Press, and to be subversive, in one of 
their main defences, of the rights, and 
liberties which were secured to us by 
progressive struggles through a long 
succession of ages, and at length as- 
serted, declared, and as we had fondly 
hoped, firmly established for ever, by 
the Revolution of 1688. 


(Signed) 
GREY. JERSEY. 
Avucustus Fre- MurnrTo. 

DERICK. YARBOROUGH. 
ERSKINE. LANSDOWNE. 
THANET. CowPeER. 
ALBEMARLE. LAUDERDALE, 
KIne. Rossiyn. 
AUCKLAND. Currron (Darn- 
Vassatt LEY). 

LAND. 


Szizure or Arms Bitt.] The bill 
went through a committee. On the 
question, that the report be received, 
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Earl Grey rose to express his senti- 
ments upon the bill. He objected to it 
not only as it stood part of an obnoxious 
system, but as being in itself uncalled for 
and dangerous. It conferred upon the 
magistrate a power of breaking open 
houses by night or by day—a power which 
was liable to greatabuse, and which might 
be dangerous in the execution of the 
means employed to carry it into effect, 
while it would be perfectly inefficient for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
He objected to it likewise in principle. 
It was a principle of the law of England, 
asserted and declared in the Bill of 
Rights, that every man was entitled to 
the possession of his arms, not only for 
defence against the assassin or the mid- 
night robber, but to enforce his constitu- 
tional right of resistance to oppression, if 
deprived of the benefit of the laws. He 
was anxious to express this constitutional 
view, as that right had been asserted 
and recognized at the period of the Revo- 
lution, and had been too much _ lost 
sight of since. He could not, therefore, 
surrender it, without the most urgent ne- 
cessity ; and he saw no grounds of neces- 
sity established. It had, indeed, been 
said, that arms had been provided for the 
of insurrection and rebellion ; 

ut the papers on the table, which con- 
tained the only information on which he 
could proceed, stated nothing precise or 
satisfactory on the subject. Where any 
thing specific was stated, he found that it 
related to a few pikes, which had been 
fabricated at the desire of the persons 
who gave the information. On such a 
ground he could not surrender an es- 
sential right of Englishmen. But the 
scanty statements contained in the pa- 
pers had been attempted to be completed 
by the accounts that were heard in the 

ouse. Arms, to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, were said to be made and distri- 
buted in the part of the country with 
which he was connected ; and a near and 
dear relative of his, it was added, had 
been obliged to leave his home from the 
fear of an armed insurrection, and to 
retire with his family to Newcastle, as a 
oe of safety. That his relative had 
eft his home he could not deny ; whe- 
ther from a misconceived alarm, would 
best appear from what he had to state. 
His relative had since written him a letter 
in which he said that the alarm was false ; 
that the reports of the state of the coun- 
try were exaggerated ; but that he did 
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not feel himself justified in neglecting to 
take the step that he had taken from af- 
fection to his family, whose wishes he was 
obliged to consult. That the — 
of reform were widely diffused in that 
country, he could not deny : that the Ra- 
dical Reformers were numerous, he be- 
lieved ; that their attempts to carry Ra- 
dical Reform into execution would be 
zealous, he likewise believed; and that 
they had divided themselves, as had been 
represented, into different sections, for 
the purpose of receiving information and 
communicating with each other, was 
also true. The numbers were different- 
ly stated ; but that they were very nu- 
merous, was a fact from which he could 
not withhold his belief. Admitting all 
this, however, he was prepared to say 
that much exaggeration had prevailed 
on the subject. The House had been 
told that a meeting took place at New- 
castle, which was attended by 30,000 
people ; but the whole population of 
the place did not consist of more than 
28,000. Allowing for the numbers that 
came from Shields and other places, he 
had been informed, that not more than 
7,000 or 8,000 attended the meeting, and 
that they dispersed without the least 
disturbance. The noble duke (of North- 
umberland) had spoken much about 
arms the other day. Now with respect 
to arms, it ought to be recollected, that 
great numbers of people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, possessed arms, 
without any reference to the purposes of 
insurrection; that many of them had 
received them during the war, and had 
retained them afterwards. But that any 
arms had been made for present purposes 
he was enabled to deny. With respect 
to the number of men prepared for insur- 
rection, it had been said by a noble 
duke, that 100,000 were ready to rise in 
arms between the Weir and the Tyne ; 
but the whole population of Northumber- 
land and Durham would not furnish 
100,000 adult males. This was a proof 
of the great exaggerations that had gone 
abroad. He did not wish to deceive their 
lordships ; he believed that reform was de- 
manded by a great body of the people— 
not by the poor and the distressed alone, 
but by the middle classes of society, 
possessed of competence, disposed to in- 
dustry, and capable of discussing public 
measures. He would entreat their Jord- 
ships, therefore, to consider, whether 
measures similar to the present were likely 
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to operate upon them, and toreconcile them 
to the want of that reform, of the neces- 
sity of which they might consider those 
measures the best proof. He must pause 
before he gave his assent to a statement 
which said, that by being Radical Re- 
formers, or sharing doctrines held by the 
late duke of Richmond, they necessa- 
rily aimed at the subversion of society, 
and a division of property. He had 
heard, indeed, that the duke of North- 
umberland’s tenants, whom he assembled 
at Alnwick for the defence of the coun- 
ty, had, in the wantonness of festivity, 
talked of the division of his property. 
He only stated this to show how reports 
might spread; and if this one was un- 
founded, it was likely that many others 
on the opposite side were as unfounded. 
The bill before the House, he was con- 
vinced, would be entirely nugatory and 
inefficient, while its enforcement must be 
very vexatious. Its provisions had been 
many days before the public already ; it 
would still be some days before that 
House, some days in the other House, 
and some days might intervene before it 
received the royal assent. Would the 
persons who possessed arms whichit would 
authorise the magistrates to seize, be 
such idiots as not previously to have dis- 
posed of them? With regard to them, 
therefore, it would be inefficient; with 
regard to others it would be oppressive 
and irritating. He would appeal to those 
who knew Ireland, whether the irritation 
of that country was, not, at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, more foment- 
ed by the search for arms than by any 
other measure, 

The Earl of Strathmore was unwil- 
ling to trespass upon the attention of 
their lordships, but he felt it necessary to 
say a few words in answer to the ingeni- 
ous arguments used by the noble earl 
who had just sat down. He had often 
given that noble earl his due tribute of 
praise and admiration for the great abili- 
ties which he had displayed on various 
occasions, but he had lived long enough 
to know, that there was no argument like 
matter of fact. The noble earl had stated 
that his brother had left his abode through 
a false alarm, but that he had again re- 
turned to it. He could assure their lord- 
ships that there was more caus2 for such 
a removal at present in that part of the 
country, than at any previous period. 
He had that morning received letters 
from two magistrates of the county of 
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Durham, which contained alarming ac- 
counts of the state of the country. Here 
the noble lord read the letters. The first 
stated, that in consequence of the en- 
closed letter from colonel French, the 
writer felt it his duty to apprise his lord- 
ship, as lord lieutenant of the county, that 
the military force was to be held in readi- 
ness to be called out, and that his lord- 
ship’s cavalry were to form part of that 
force.”” These letters were signed Abel 
Askew and J. Collison,and dated December 
3rd 1819. It was hardly necessary after 
this, to say that simultaneous meetings 
were to be apprehended, and that the 
town was not in danger. Another letter 
was read by the noble lord, in which the 
magistrates were directed to be in readi- 
ness, and to keep the yeomanry ready to 
act on the shortest notice. If this was 
not sufficient to open the eyes of their 
lordships to the danger which threatened 
the country, he knew not what was. The 
noble earl had stated, that the object of 
these people was only a reform of parlia- 
ment ; now he, from the best information 
he could receive, was convinced that their 
object was nothing short of open rebel- 
lion. He had reason to suppose that a 
great portion of the inhabitants of that 
and other districts were ripe for the pur- 
pose. He was a good deal interested in 
that part of the country, and had the ear- 


liest and best information of what was_ 


passing. In one letter he was informed, 
that the principal object of the reformers 
was plunder—that out of 15,000 persons, 
14,500 might be said to have no other 
object than plunder and the division of 
property. The noble lord mentioned the 
names of Mackenzie and Marshal, as two 
persons who were venders of seditious 
publications. He was aware that in the 
districts alluded to, as well as in several 
others, arms were procured to an alarm- 
ing extent, not, as was stated, for the 
purpose of poaching, but for the further- 
ance of far more dangerous objects. He 
had this information from a source, which 
if the noble earl knew, he could not 
doubt; but he could not mention that 
source, as, by doing so, he should expose 
an innocent individual to assassination. 
He hoped that no time would be lost in 
passing this bill through the House, as 
upon it, and the other measures to be in- 
troduced, depended the safety of the 
country. An insurrection was to be 
dreaded, and if it took place, God knew 


what would be the consequence! With 
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respect to what had been said of the state 
of the country between Newcastle and 


Carlisle, he could give no opinion, as | 


he was not so well acquainted with 
that part of the country. No doubt 
the noble duke who had made that state- 
ment would explain it. He trusted their 
Jordships would believe, that in the part 
which he took on this occasion, he was 
actuated by no other motives than a sin- 
cere feeling for the state of the country. 
His sole wish was to co-operate with 
those who exerted themselves for the 
safety of the state. God forbid that, to 
use the words of the poet, it should be 
said, “Si mens non leva fuissit Anglia 
nunc stares.” 

_ The Duke of Northumberland had 
been informed by those who were con- 
vinced of the fact, that there were 
100,000 men ready to act between New- 
castle and Carlisle, and that arms to a 
considerable extent had been purchased 
by different individuals. 

Earl Grey said, in explanation, that 
there was no man who had a greater ob- 
jection to the radicals than he had, but 
yet he must have regular proof before he 
could believe that there was any danger- 
ous plan afloat to subvert the constitution 
of the country. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that during 
the discussion of the bill, he had more 
than once expressed his dissent from the 
clause which authorised the searching 
for arms “ by night.” He had ad- 
mitted, that in the present state of the 
country, some measures of security were 
necessary, but he must still protest 
against the clause, and he thought he was 
so well understood by their lordships, that 
when the clause to which he alluded was 
read, his amendment that it should be ex- 
punged would have been discussed. It 
was with surprise he now heard all the 
proposed alterations gone through, but 
still the clause to which he alluded re- 
mained part of the bill. He-would not 
undertake to say, that the clause had 
been read distinctly, but it certainly was 
not read with an audible voice; At least 
he did not hear it. He should therefore 
now press his previously intended amend- 
ment, that the clause authorising search 
for arms by night be omitted. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that the noble lord 
was mistaken as to the manner in which 
the bill had been read. It had been done 
in an audible voice, and seemed to have 
been ss understood by their lord- 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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ships. The amendment of the noble lord 
could not be pressed now, the bill having 
been already perfected in its present 
| stage. The noble lord, however, might 
| move his amendment on the third reading 
to-morrow. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that as far 
as he could judge, the clause to which the 
noble lord alluded, had been read in an au- 
dible voice. His lordship, however, had 
still the opportunity left him that was 
suggested by the noble secretary of state, 
of moving his amendment upon another 
occasion. 

The report was then agreed to. 


Protest AGAINST THE SEIZURE OP 
Arms Bitt.] The following Protest 
against the bill was entered on the Jour- 
nals: 

Dissentient, 

‘* Because the right of having arms for 
their defence, suitable to their condition 
and degree, is secured to British subjects 
by the ancient laws of these realms, is de- 
clared to be so by the Bill of Rights, and 
is, in the words of Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
“a public allowance of the natural right 
of resistance and self-preservation, when 
the sanctions of society and laws are 
found insufficient to restrain the violence 
of oppression. 

«Because no sufficient evidence has 
been laid before the House to prove 
‘that arms and weapons of various sorts 
have in various parts of the kingdom been 
‘ collected, and are kept for purposes dan- 
‘ gerous to the public peace.” We doubt 
the fact, and we distrust the remedy. If 
arms have really been procured for such il- 
legal purposes, the persons engaged in these 
criminal designs, will have had ample no- 
tice, before this bill can pass, to remove 
them to places of concealment. Whilst 
this power, therefore, is likely to be ina 
great degree inefficient with respect to its 
| professed object, it is liable to be most im- 
periously and vexatiously used, in cases 
where arms may have been provided and 
kept for the legitimate purposes of self- 
defence. 

« Because in former periods of much 
greater danger to the crown and constitu- 
tion of these realms, when conspiracies by 

he adherents of the house of Stuart were 
nown to be directed against both; wher 
preparations were making for rebellion 
with the assistance of France ; when men 
of the highest rank, station, and influence 
in both kingdoms were deeply engage in 
(3 C) 
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these designs; nay, during two formidable 
rebellions in 1715 and 1745, no such 
power was granted to the crown; yet the 
new line of succession was defended, and 
our free constitution successfully main- 
tained against all these dangers. The 
principles of the Revolution had been too 
firmly imprinted in the hearts and minds 
of our ancestors, to allow them, on the 
spur of any emergency, however alarming, 
to hazard the existence of a right which 
they had so recently asserted. 

“* Because this law is, inits very nature, 
peculiarly liable to abuse. Interest, cre- 
Gulity, malevolence, revenge, party vio- 
lence, and indiscreet zeal, may, equally 
with a sense of duty, contribute to call 
it into action; and the powers given for 
its execution, of breaking, either by day 
or night, into any house or place where. 
information may have been received that 
arms are kept for illegal purposes, must 
unavoidably expose the persons and pro- 
perty of his majesty’s subjects to injury 
and violence, which cannot be sufficiently 
guarded against by the provisions made in 
the bill for that purpose. This is not a 
mere apprehension. Experience proves 
that such effects may be expected from 
it. In Ireland, it is well known, nothing 
more contributed to irritate the people, 
and to provoke acts of private resentment 
and revenge, than the abuses which took 
place, and particularly the insults which 
were offered to women, in the exercise of 
a similar power. 

“ Because we further object to the 
enactments of this law, as part of a sys- 
tem which, in a season of unexampled 
distress and misery, rejecting every pro- 
position for conciliation or concession, 
rests on force alone for the suppression of 
the prevailing discontents, and is calcu- 
Jated to give additional weight to an opi- 
nion, already too generally entertained, 
that parliament is more ready to presume 
against the people, and to enact laws for 
their restraint, than to attend to their just 
complaints, and to afford them that pro- 
tection which they have a right to claim 
against every species of injustice and op- 


pression. 
(Signed) 

Grey. WENTWORTH: 
THANET. 
ERSKINE. YARBOROUGH. 
ALBEMARLE. Aucustus FRE- 
Kina. DERICK, 
VassaLtt Cowper. 

SAND. Rostxn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 6. 


Coventry oF 
Mr. Lewis RELATIVE THERETO.] Mr. 
Peter Moore, presented a petition from 
Mr, W. G. Lewis, of Coventry, complain- 
ing of the interruption which had been 
recently given to a public meeting held in 
that town. The petition stated that a re- 
quisition, signed by six or seven hundred 
resident householders of Coventry, had 
been presented to the magistrates, desiring 
them to convene a public meeting for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
melancholy events which had occurred at 
Manchester. The mayor objected to the 
manner in which the requisition was 
worded, and refused to call a meeting for 
such a purpose. In consequence of this 
refusal, the requisitionists called a meet- 
ing on their own authority, and the mayor 
then objected to the place. Determined 
to avoid giving the constituted authorities 
any just ground of reproach, the requisi- 
tionists changed the place on which the 
originally intended to have held their 
meeting, to a green at some distance from 
the town, whereby they deemed it impos- 
sible for them to disturb the peace of the 
town. After all this caution had been 
exhibited on their part, they had not the 
slightest anticipation that any attempt 
would be made to interrupt their proceed~ 
ings; but, to their great surprise, in the 
midst of them, a body of constables burst 
in, and endeavoured to destroy the har- 
mony of the meeting. It appeared that 
the constables were not authorized by the 
mayor to make this interruption, but were 
merely sworn in to actif necessary. The 
hon. member said, he was ata loss to con- 
ceive why it was thought necessary to in- 
terrupt this legal meeting of the people. 
No doubt could be entertained of the 
loyal and orderly conduct of the people 
of Coventry. He had, in the course of 
the last session, occasion to present to the 
House a certificate from the mayor and 
magistrates of Coventry, bearing their 
testimony to the loyalty of the inhabitants. 
The petition, he said, prayed for an in- 
quiry into the causes of the dispersion of 
that meeting, but after an inquiry had 
been refused in the case of Manchester, 
he had little hopes of having it granted in 
this. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 
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RerorM IN PARLIAMENT. | Mr. Lamb- 
ton rose to inform the House, that it was 
his intention, immediately after the 
Christmas recess, to bring the state of 
the representation under their notice. In 
order to explain the object which he had 
in view, he thought fit to state, that he 
should then move for leave to bring ina 
bill for the repeal of the Septennial act, 
and for the making of parliaments shorter 
and more frequent. At the same time he 
should propose the extension of the right 
of suffrage to all copyholders and house- 
holders paying direct taxes, and also the 
destruction of what were generally called 
the rotten-boroughs. In bringing the 
subject of parliamentary reform before the 
House, it might, perhaps, be requisite 
that he should explain his motives: he, 
therefore, made no hesitation in saying, 
that he did it because he deemed it a sub- 
ject in which all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects, and particularly the middling 
and lower classes, were most deeply inte- 
rested; and because he firmly believed 
that the compliance of the House with 
the feelings of the people on it, would 
tend more than any other measure to alle- 
viate the present disturbances, at the 
result of which, if they were to be per- 
manent, no man could look for a moment 
without experiencing the profoundest 
horror. 


Reform in Parliament. 


Sepitious Mererrincs Prevention 
Biv.) Lord Castlereagh, on moving the 
order of the day for the recommitment of 
this bill, thought it requisite to state to 
the House, before it went into the com- 
mittee, certain alterations which he had 
made in the bill, and which he conceived 
might vary the opinions which certain 
hon. gentlemen had formed upon it. The 
necessity of the first alteration which he 
should mention to them was suggested by 
the consideration that the bill, as at pre- 
sent constituted, would affect certain 
meetings which were now held, and which 
had no relation whatever to either church 
or state. As the scope and object of this 
bill was not to suppress discussion, but 
merely to put down those large and tu- 
multuous meetings which had of late so 
frequently menaced the public tranquillity, 
he had excepted from the operation of it 
the meetings held by the different trades, 


in order to consider any public matter of | 
He. 
had once thought of limiting the numbers | 


grievance affecting their interests. 
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was nothing on which it was so difficult to 
legislate as numbers, he should, instead 
of making any fixed number, as 300, the 
limit beyond which it would be improper 
to pass, say, thatall their meetings that 
were held in private rooms and not in the 
open air were untouched by the present 
bill. With regard to that part of the bill 
which rendered it a misdemeanor for any 
person to attend a meeting who was not a 
frecholder, householder, or inhabitant of 
the district in which the meeting was held, 
it had been suggested to him, that a per- 
son might be accidentally there, and thus 
violate the law without intending it; he, 
therefore, submitted to the House, whe- 
ther it would not be enough to make this 
clause apply only to those who wilfully 
and knowingly attended such meetings, 
and who refused to depart, after the pro- 
clamation for strangers to disperse had 
been read by the magistrates. Another 
case had also been put to him, that 
strangers might be purposely sent there ; 
were they to be excepted from this act? 
By no means; if they remained after pro- 
clamation made, the parishioners might 
constitute themselves into constables, and 
carry before a police magistrate any per- 
son so staying there. It lad also been 
thrown out, that persons having property 
in one parish, and yet residing in another, 
should be allowed to attend at the meet- 
ings of those parishes in which they had 
property: hetad no objection to such a 
proposal, and therefore would allow them 
to attend, if their frechold reached a cer- 
tain stipulated amount, and had been in 
their possession a certain stipulated time. 
He had now stated the principal altera- 
tions which were to be made in the bill, 
and would not detain the House any 
longer, than to say a few words on what 
had fallen from hon. members opposite, 
namely —that it ought to be a local and 
temporary measure. If it was to be made 
local and temporary, it would be better 
to entitle it a bill for propagating tumult 
and sedition; for if it were confined to 
certain counties, and was not to be ex~ 
tended beyond them, without either a 
proclamation of the council, or a recom~ 
mendation of the lord-lieutenant and ma~ 
gistracy, could any person, who had 
viewed how little the radicals and their 
itinerant orators thought of marching 
twenty or five-and-twenty miles, doubt 
for a moment that they would transfer 
their meetings from the counties included 


attending such meetings; but as there | in the act, to counties which were yet 
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untainted with their doctrines? And, con- 
sidering the delay which would be neces- 
sarily incurred in gaining a proclamation 
of the council, would it be right to give 
them so much time during which they 
might circulate their notions with impu- 
nity? He, therefore, thought that the 
House would not be consulting either the 
interest, security, or tranquillity of the 
country, if they did not give to this bill 
a general operation. As to the policy of 
réndering this measure one of temporary 
duration, he had previously stated to the 
House his impression; and he was now, 
on further reflection, convinced of the 
propriety of it, because it was expedient 
to deprive all future meetings of the tu- 
multuous and menacing character which 
they at present possessed. He had, how- 
ever, no objection to pass this bill under 
restrictions similar to those which the 
House had adopted upon former occa- 
sions. When the Grenville act was passed 
for the decision of controverted elections, 
parliament was fully aware of the neces- 
_sity which existed for enacting some per- 
manent law on that subject; it did not, 
however, at once determine that the 
Grenville act should be that law, but 
passed it for seven years, in order that 
the country might have full experience of 
its efficacy before it was entered as a per- 
manent act upon the statute-book. It was 
to such a view of the question that he had 
now bent his judgment. *A right hon, 
gentleman opposite had said, that he 
should certainly move, that this measure 
should only be of temporary duration. 

Mr. Tierney begged leave to correct 
the noble lord. He had only said, that 
he would make a motion to that effect, if 
no other member in the House was found 
willing to do it. 

Lord Castlereagh trusted, that if either 
the right hon. gentleman or any other 
hon. member proposed an amendment to 
that effect, they would not limit the dura- 
tion of the measure in question to too 
short a time; for he could assure them, 
that nothing would, in his opinion, be 
more prejudicial to the safety of the 
country, than to pass such a bill for an 
inadequate period. At the same time he 
would candidly inform them, that if the 
period which they proposed appeared to 
him sufficiently long, he would not object 
to their amendment. What he conceived 
ought to be the shortest period was five 
years, and to the end of the session of 
parliament ensuing immediately after their 
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expiration. If, therefore, they should 
‘propose that period, he would acquiesce 
‘in the proposal; if they fixed on a 
shorter period, he should as certainl 
oppose it. At all events, it was his 
determination to take the sense of the 
House on the propriety of rendering the 
measure of a general nature; neither 
should he submit to limiting its duration 
to a less period than five years, unless he 
was compelled to do so by finding a ma- 
jority of the House entertaining a dif- 
ferent opinion from his own. He thea 
moved, that the bill should be re-com- 
mitted. 

Colonel Beaumont maintained, that a 
measure of this nature ought not to be 
passed for so long a period as five years, 
but from one session to six weeks after 
the commencement of the ensuing session, 
till the danger which called for it ceased 
to exist. The hon. member was proceed- 
ing, when he was called to order by 

The Speaker, who informed him, that if 
he had any alteration to propose in the 
bill, it must be either done in the commit- 
tee, or by a mandatory instruction of the 
House to the committee, to take such 
alteration into their consideration. 

Mr. Tierney thought that the most so- 
lemn course which the House could adopt 
would be to give mandatory instructions 
to the committee to limit the duration of 
the measure either to five years, or any 
other period which they might think pro- 
per to appoint. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the 
instructions to the committee were of a 
general nature, he should not oppose 
them: if they were specific, he should op- 
pose, or amend, or agree to them, as he 
should think good, after they were pro- 
posed to the House. 

Mr. Curwen said, it was now clear to 
the House, that the noble lord found the 
bill itself so faulty, that he was obliged to 
propose very material alterations in it. 
He hoped the noble lord would proceed 
in the same way, and would make altera- 
tions still more important. He did not 


‘think the measure was called for by the 
| state of the public mind; he did not 


think the power or the influence of those 


' who called themselves the leaders of the 


radical reformers, was at all of the nature 
that had been represented; he acknow- 
ledged, however, that it was both important 
and desirable that those persons should be 
put down ; they should not exist ina well- 
regulated government. He would gladly 
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lend his support to measures for their 
suppression. The bill before them would 
not effect that object—it would not 
put down the radicals; it would not ac- 
complish the objects it had in view. He 
was convinced that if the noble lord had 
expressed in that House a favourable 
opinion of reform, the radieal leaders, 
who were objects of contempt and abhor- 
rence, would feel most affected and dis- 
tressed at that declaration. The noble 
lord had admitted that the great body of 
the people were sound in their principles ; 
why, then, should he innovate on the 
rights of the whole people—why should 
he introduce a measure which went to im- 
pair the constitution? This, he feared, 
was but the beginning of a system which 
might be carried further, to the injury 
and misfortune of the country. Why did 
not the noble lord apply those measures, 
which, under alarming circumstances, were 
found effective in other parts of the empire ? 
In Ireland the Insurrection act gave power 
to the magistrates to prevent all meet- 
ings; he thought such an act preferable 
to the present measure. The noble lord 
had stated, on a former occasion, that he 
was anxious to conciliate the country. If 
he was sincere, he had now the opportu- 
nity ; but that object was to be gained by 
measures far different from those which 
ministers pursued. He could not but 
complain of an attempt made by gentle- 
men from the treasury bench to implicate 
the opposition side of the House with the 
radicals. Such conduct he considered ex- 
tremely unparliamentary and unfair. He 
could not but disapprove of the conduct of 
the right hon. member for Liverpool, not 
now in his place. He had madeexaggerated 
statements of the public situation, which 
he (Mr. Curwen) could not agree to. As 
to the conduct of the magistrates of Man- 
chester, he never did believe they had 
been guilty of the great cruelties imputed 
to them; but he did believe they had been 
guilty of great rashness and indiscre- 
tion. The noble lord had spoken the 
other night of the jealousy and discon- 
tent of the disaffected, and of the leaders 
of the reformers; but did he think that 
jealousy and discontent were confined to 
these? He could assure the noble lord, 
that a great proportion of the people—of 
the loyal and respectable people—were 
extremely jealous of the measures of mi- 
nisters—that they doubt very much of the 
noble lord’s veneration for the constitu- 
tion, or regard for the liberties of the 
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people. The noble lord could aot doub* 
but that this was the real feeling of the 
country. Those measures had sunk deep 
into the public heart. Many late mea- 
sures, indeed, had disgusted the country ; 
particularly, he would say, the act of In- 
demnity which had passed that House— 
an act which was opposed to the princi- 
ples of justice—which deprived indivi- 
duals of redress, whose liberties and 
whose fortunes were invaded, and who 
were deprived of all means of vindicating 
their innocence, if they were innocent, 
He disliked, he said, the principle of the 
present bill; yet if it were limited to one 
year, he would support it. He would wish 
for ameasure more intelligible—he would 
preferabill similar to the Irish Insurrection 
act, which would give power to the ma- 
gistrates to prevent all meetings, if they 
thought necessary. He would give them 
that power fora limited time ; because no 
one who knew the magistrates of this 
country could suppose that they would 
exercise that power unjustly. He re- 
peated, that the danger of government 
was not most to be apprehended from 
visionary men—there was a danger 
of greater magnitude. The best in- 
formed, the most respectable were 
of opinion, that there was a power 
operating on that House, which did not 
make it the provident and faithful guar- 
dian of the public purse. They desired 
reform—it was expected speedily—and if 
the House did not grant it, he feared it 
would be reformed in a manner which no 
rational or moderate man would wish. 
He should lament to see any reform which 
would go to overturn the constitution. 
Distress was one of the great sources of 
the public discontent—distress created by 
taxation. This distress, no bill, no mea- 
sure of coercion, would mitigate. It was 
impossible to continue their manufactures 
to the extent that they had been carried 
on. They should look to other sources 
of prosperity, besides the sources of fo- 
reign markets. When he heard the asser- 
tion of the noble lord, with respect to the 
distress of this country as originating from 
the distress of America, he was astonished. 
He was satisfied the noble lord would not 
assert what he did not think was true, but 
it only proved that the noble lord had not 
paid that attention to the real situation of 
the country which he ought to have paid 
when he made that statement. We had 
practised on foreign countries an un- 
mixed system of monopoly; but they 
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would now practise that system against us 
which we had practised against them. As 
an evidence of this disposition, he would 
mention, that when government laid a 
duty on rape seed, the Dutch ee a 
duty on rape cake, which prevented its im- 
— into this country. If the noble 
ord would look into the real situation of 
the country, he would find that her whole 
resources did not exceed three hundred 
millions, whilst her taxes amounted to 
sixty millions. In such a state of things, 
great alterations were necessary—much 
of reform—much of conciliation and of 
wisdom to save her. The bill before the 
House was evidently drawn up in a hasty 
manner. He would state one clause of it. 
A mn subject to the penalties of the 
bill was liable to be brought immediately 
before the judges of assize or of sessions, 
to be put upon his trial; he was entirely 
to depend upon the favour of the judge 
for an opportunity to produce his wit- 
nesses, and to prepare his defence. He 
had no doubt what the feelings of the 
judges would be, remarkable as they were 
for a tender and a pure regard for the li- 
berties of the subject; but he asked, 
was this a situation in which persons 
charged with an offence against law should 
be placed. It was desirable that the exe- 
cutive government should have the con- 
fidence of the people, yet he felt 
it his duty to state, that he believed 
the executive had not that confidence, 
and that the measure before the House 
was not one which was likely to ob- 
tain it. 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at what had fallen from the no- 
ble lord, and entirely concurred in the al- 
terations suggested. He concurred also 
in the principle of the bill immediately 
before the House: in Ireland it had been 
carried into execution with effect, and 
without danger, though he could not per- 
suade himself that it could be made local 
in Great Britain without an increase of 
the peril it was intended to diminish, 
One of the amendments of the noble lord 
he particularly approved, as without it the 
Catholics of Ireland would not have been 
able to assemble and approach the throne 
by petition. This change proved that it 
was not the design of ministers to inter- 
fere with the exercise of legitimate rights 
that did not endanger the security of the 
country. He might safely assert, that in 
no instance, for many years, had the 
meetings of the Catholics been attended 
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with a display of popular strength, or any 
attempt to intimidate the government. 
In Ireland, the meetings of the Catholics 
had invariably been under cover generally 
in some of their places of worship; and if 
the amendment of the noble lord did not 
precisely meet that case, it could be more 
distinctly worded in the committee. 

Sir Robert Wilson felt himself called 
upon to resist the principle of the bill, and 
the aggregate system of measures that 
were now to be imposed upon the coun- 
try. He had had frequent opportunities 
of hearing them defended, but never suc 
cessfully ; and it was his conviction, from 
a strong sense of what was due to the good 
of his country, that the series of bills re- 
cently brought into parliament ought to 
subject the noble lord to articles of im- 
peachment [Hear]. He repeated, that 
they ought to subject the noble lord to arti- 
cles of impeachment, for they introduced 
capital innovations—they introduced ar- 
bitrary power, and subverted the real ele- 
ments of the constitution. His object 
was not to use inflammatory language, 
not to excite feeling out of doors, This 
was a crisis when every member was 
bound to express his conviction strongly, 
that he might not aid and abet in the ruin 
of his country. The condition to which it 
was now reduced had been occasioned by 
mis-rule, by a total inattention to the views 
and wishes of the people; by a refusal to 
listen to their complaintsand to redress their 
wrongs. This denial of justice, this de- 
termination not to listen but to proceed in 
the same wild career of extravagance, 
was heaping coals of fire on the heads of 
the people—pouring oil of vitriol into 
their angry wounds. The noble lord had 
taken credit to himself for lenity in these 
measures, inasmuch as he had not sub- 
jected to the penalty of death any person 
who persisted in remaining at a parochial 
mecting, though it had no riotous or tu- 
multuous character, excepting what he 
derived from the presence of that indivi- 
dual; but he would assert that if this 
system was persevered in—if the govern- 
ment of the law was to be converted into 
a government of force—if tyranny was to 
be established on the ruins of liberty, he 
cared little who were to be the ministers 
of the Crown, or whether he himself was 
to be one of the first or the last of their 
victims. | He would never relinquish the 
course he was pursuing; and he trusted 
that the people would never abandon the 
rights to which they were born. * Ad 
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decus, ad libertatem, nati sumus ; aut hee 
teneamus, aut cum dignitate moriemur.” 
With regard to the particular bills, he 
must observe that training and drilling 
was already an offence, and he admitted 
that government was bound to protect 
itself; but he entreated the House to 
look at the bill for seizing arms, for seiz- 
ing them by night as well as by day, un- 
der which any individual, with whatever 
motive might make a deposition before a 
magistrate, and procure the house, the 
castle of a man to be broken open and 
entered at midnight. Suppose the con- 
stable, armed with his authority, came for 
the purpose, what knowledge had the 
housekeeper of the warrant? and for de- 
fending himself against those he consi- 
dered the spoilers of his property, he 
might not only be tried for murder, but for 
rebellion. Suppose men in military uni- 
form (for every thing was now done by the 
military) were to come and insist upon 
admission ; the housekeeper, unsuspecting 
their real purpose, and knowing that he 
had nothing to fear from a search, might 
open his door and thus admit those who 
had availed themselves of this disguise to 
age his house and outrage his family. 

e begged to read to the House, as a 
contrast to the present measure, a sen- 
tence from a statute passed in the reign 
of William 3rd, when it was believed that 
the papists had designs against the peace 
of the country, and had accordingly pro- 
vided themselves with weapons of offence. 
“« Any two or more justices of the peace 
may from time to time, by warrant under 
their hands and seals, authorize and em- 
power any person or persons in the day 
time, and with the assistance of a consta- 
ble, &c. to search for arms.” Such was 
the law in the time of king William ; no 
search could be made but in the day ; yet 
in the year 1819, the power was extended 
either to the night or day. And what 
was the excuse for this change—for this 
invasion of the rights of Englishmen ? 
Truly, nothing, but the tyrant’s plea, the 
plea of Richard 3rd for one of the murders 

e had committed : 
“ What! think you we are Turks or Infidels! 
Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly, 
But that the extreme peril of the case, 
The peace of England, and our person’s 

safety, 

Enforced us to this execution? 

With regard to the bill restricting the 
freedom of the press; the noble lord 
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had very kindly informed the House that 
he did not mean to abolish the trial by 
jury. So it appeared; but the very men- 
tion ofthe possibility of such a thing showed 
that it had at some time or other entered 
into the contemplation of ministers; and 
every body knew that the conception of 
men in power were generally quickly fol- 
lowed by the acts themselves. It had 
been urged formerly by the noble lord, 
when the price of the stamp. was raised, 
that it would interfere with the existence 
of acheap press? Would not this new 
law interfere with the existence of a 
cheap press? Would it not prevent 
any man, whatever might be his talents, 
unless he had property also, from con- 
ducting a publication of the kind? Be- 
sides, it subjected every editor or propri+ 
etor of a newspaper to transportation on 
a second conviction; and men of charac- 
ter would not run the risk of embarkin 

in such a hazardous undertaking. If this 
step were allowed, others must follow; 
and we should go on from invasion to in- 
vasion, until a writer was reduced to the 
situation described by the author of 
Figaro—‘ Provided I say nothing against 
the powers that be nothing agairist 
religion, politics, or morals — nothing 
against the court and its vices—against 
somebody, or any body that may be 
somebody, I may be at liberty to publish 
what I please—subject nevertheless to the 
provisions aforesaid.” [A laugh]. He had 
great respect for the chief body of the 
clergy ; their lives were devoted to their 
laborious profession, and were examples 
to the rest of the community; but 
the church ought not to forget that it was 
a church of peace and charity, not of war 
and intolerance ; and its ministers ought 
net to exchange the pastoral staff for the 
ensigns of magisterial authority; they 
ought not to be employed in levying war 
against the people of England. He 
trusted that gentlemen would take care 
how they lent their support to such a sys- 
tem as was now attempted to be imposed 
upon the nation; they pe 8 to recollect 
that it was most costly—that if persevered 
in, it must increase the taxes; and that, 
with the increase of taxes, distress and 
disaffection would be augmented. Let not 
gentlemen flatter themselves that the-ve- 
nerable fabric whose foundations were 
now assailed would last their time; and 
that if it fell, its ruins would only injure 
their posterity .Louis 14th had exclaimed, 
“ After me the deluge ;” but here danger 
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was at hand; national and 
‘sevolution would soon open the floodgates 
of popular fury, and ministers and their 
adherents would find no ark to which 
they could fly for shelter. A requisition 
had been circulated and signed in . South- 
wark, and another was in progress 
through the whole metropolis; but the 
noble lord had not allowed time to ascer- 
tain the sense of the more distant parts of 
the country. Supposing he was able to 
carry his projects through by triumphant 
majorities, what would the people say, but 
that the House of Commons did not care 
for their opinions, or regard their inter- 
ests? [Some symptoms of impatience 
by coughing, &c. were here expressed]. 

e was aware that what he was offering 
must -be very offensive to many gentle- 
men, but he must do his duty; it would 
be most of all unpleasant to a certain 
class of members to whom the noble lord 
had alluded on a former night, when he 
contemptuously said, that all the pensions 
in the list did not amount to the wages of 
the radicals for a single day. True, but 
did the noble lord flatter himself that the 
people would not see through this shallow 
argument? Were they not fully aware 
of the importance of abolishing pensions 
when they saw that it was by virtue of 
them that the noble lord could come 
down to the House, not only without the 
fear of punishment, but with the certainty 
of triumph, to outrage privileges held 
sacred from time immemorial, and recog- 
nized in the Bill of Rights, the violation 
of which was an act of suicide on the part 
of that House, destroying its own power, 
and annulling the relationship between 
the people and their representatives. But 
one mode now remained for saving the 
people, and that mode was, for independ- 
ent men of all parties to combine in 
erecting a constitutional standard, and 
the motto “ Nolumus leges Angliz mu- 
tari.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, that he should not 
have risen but for the observations of his 
hon. friend who had just sat down. No 

person in the House heard the gallant 
officer with greater satisfaction than he 
did on any question but a political one: 
on those matters they were as far divided 
as the Poles. He had commenced by 
observing, that the noble lord deserved 
impeachment for introducing the measures 
now under consideration : if that impeach- 
ment were extended to individuals who 
heartily concurred with the noble lord, 
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he (Mr. Grenfell) would be happy to 
bear his share of the crime and the pu- 
nishment. [Cheers.] The gallant ge- 
neral had further asserted that he was not 
in the habit of using inflammatory lan- 


guage, either in the House or out of it. — 


Had the memory of the geen general 
totally failed him? Had he forgotten 
what had passed not long ago at a meet- 
ing in the borough of Southwark? Had 
he forgotten the memorable occasion 
when he shook hands—when he publicly 
gave the fraternal embrace to Mr. Hunt? 
[Continued cheers from all sides.] On 
that occasion, if the reports in the public 
journals spoke truly, the gallant general 
had asserted, that , Reet was the most 
degraded country on the face of the earth. 
Was not that inflammatory language ? 
Next he had maintained, that the time 
must arrive when the House must repent 
of the measures it now thought wise and 
necessary. If he (Mr. Grenfell) should 
at any time have occasion to give vent to 
his useless sorrow at the decision he now 
felt justified in making, the gallant general 
would be the last man he should ask to 
wipe away his unavailing tears. [conti- 
nued cheers.] He would not follow him 
through his observations in detail upon 
the bill, but he would take that opportu- 
nity of stating, that if the measure against 
seditious meetings was limited to any 

eriod short of that named by the noble 
Jord, it would be of no benefit, and the 
object in view would be utterly disap- 
pointed, 

Sir R. Wilson said, he hoped the House 
would allow him to say a few words 
in explanation. He had never known 
Mr. Hunt before the meeting in South- 
wark ; but he certainly did then give him 
his hand, because he conceived that he 
had been greatly injured, and because in 
Mr. Hunt’s person, his own rights, and 
the rights of all, had been violated. He 
gave him his hand as a pledge that he 
would go hand in hand with him, to exert 
all his efforts as a representative in order 
to obtain redress. In doing so, he con- 
ceived that he did no more than his duty; 
but he would have felt himself disgraced 
if he had given his hand to any of those 
who had their hands stained with the 
blood of their countrymen, and of those 
who had sanctioned their conduct. 

Mr. V. Blake observed, that he had 
given all the attention in his power to the 
gallant knight’s arguments, but he enter- 
tained a totally different opinion re spect= 
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ing this measure, and others connected 
with it. He considered them measures 
for the preservation of the country against 
the dangers which threatened it. If am- 
putation was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the vital parts of the constitution, 
he should have agreed to it: but he did 
not think that necessary, nor did he con- 
sider these measures as affecting any part 
of the constitution. Such speeches as 
were made in that House by the hon. 
knight and others near him, afforded to 
the disaffected an opportunity of de- 
luding the distressed. He was perfectly 
sure that nothing was farther from 
their intention than to occasion such 
an evil: but however excellent their 
hearts might be, their heads appeared 
not so well suited for public discussion 
as they thought them. They had con- 
vulsed the country with complaints, be- 
cause of the refusal of that House to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the events at Man- 
chester. It was extremely ludicrous to 
see them urging inquiry in such circum- 
stances; for let them only consider in 
what situation they would be placed if an 
inquiry were gone into, and that House 
were to address the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing that the attorney-general should pro- 
secute certain persons. Without inquiry, 
criminal informations could be applied 
for, or bills might be presented to the 
grand jury, or civil actions might be 
brought ; but ifthe attorney-general were 
to prosecute in consequence of the ad- 
dress of that House to the Prince Regent, 
he must file informations ex officio, and 
the accused could at once put his hand 
into his pocket and produce a plea in bar 
by presenting the letter of thanks. An 
inquiry would therefore be the surest way 
to prevent the accused from punishment, 
if they were guilty. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he was anxious very 
briefly to express his opinion on this sub- 
ject. He thought that, in the course of 
this discussion, sufficient attention had 
not been given to the importance of the 
right to be curtailed. If the people’s 
right of meeting and petitioning consisted 
only in the right of meeting to petition 
for the removal of grievances, it was not 
of so much importance, and the curtail- 
ment of it was not of such serious interest. 
But the right was, a right of meeting in 
such numbers, and showing such a front 
to ministers as would afford a hope that 
bad measures would be abandoned, and 
that public opinion would be respected, 
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It might be compared, in this view, with 
the right of that House to address the 
Crown. Ifthe right of that House con- 
sisted in passing resolutions only, and if 
they could not follow up their resolutions 
by refusing the supplies, and by calling 
up a spirit of resistance in the country, 
the Crown could despise their interference. 
It was the same with the right of the peo- 
ple to petition. If they could not meet in 
such numbers as to make them be re- 
spected, their petitions would have no ef- 
fect. At the same time, he admitted, that 
those meetings were attended with very 
great inconvenience. It could not be de- 
nied that circumstances might arise when 
the government should be fairly adminis- 
tered, and yet distress might arise from 
causes which the government could not 
control, and wicked and designing men 
might produce a great degree of mischief’; 
it did not appear to him that such meet- 
ings were the sort of check which ought 
to exist in a well-administered govern- 
ment; but it was necessary to have some 
check, because if they left men to govern 
without any control in the people, the 
consequence would be despotism. ‘The 
check which he would give, could be esta- 
blished only by a reform of parliament. 
Then, instead of petitioning, and from 
the worst part of the people perhaps, 
being the check, that House would be- 
come the best check which any govern- 
ment could have, and with that check the 
people would be perfectly satisfied. He 
had read with surprise the abhorrence of 
radical reform expressed by several mem- 
bers of that House. He believed there 
were among the advocates of that mea- 
sure, designing and wicked men. But he 
also knew that there was a great number 
of very honest men who believed universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments were the 
only means of protecting the rights of the 
people, and establishing an adequate check 
upon government. He had the same ob- 
ject as they professed to have in view; 
but he thought that suffrage far from uni- 
versal would effect that object, and form 
a sufficient check. He therefore thought 
it would be madness to attempt a reform 
to that extent, when a lessextensive reform 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he felt 
great reluctance in addressing the House ; 
but his duty as the representative of so 
conspicuous a body superseded his reluct- 
ance. He concurred in the opinions of the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, so far as 
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they went. The House were called upon, 
in the most extraordinary way, to adopt 
measures affecting the rights and liberties 
of the people, without giving the people 
sufficient opportunity of knowing what 
passed. It was impossible that the people 
could know in some parts of the country 
what was doing, for even the city of Lon- 
don had not yet been able to present their 
opinions to the House, though he believed 
the sheriffs were now at the door with 
them. It was three months since the 
events teok place on which those measures 
were founded. If the necessity for pass- 
ing such measures was so urgent, why had 
not parliament been called together 
earlier, in order to give the people abun- 
dant time to meet and to express their 
sentiments? It appeared extraordinary 
that ministers should have been so well as- 
sured of the illegality of the meeting at 
Manchester, as to have at once issued 
thanks in the name of the Prince Regent, 
and yet that they had not previously in- 
formed the people of the illegality. At 
least the time had now arrived when they 
ought to state the grounds on which their 
thanks were founded: but he was yet, 
after having seen the papers on their table, 
as much in the dark as ever. All the legal 
authorities in that House were unable to 
come to an opinion as to the legality or il- 
legality of the meeting. In a case of so 
much doubt and difficulty, was it right, 
was it proper, to disperse the meeting in 
@ manner which terminated so cala- 
mitously? An inquiry was called for, 
not merely in order to ascertain the con- 
duct of the yeomanry and of the magis- 
trates, but to ascertain the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers, and what communi- 
cations they had previously had with the 
magistrates. A mecting had been held in 
Smithfield some time before the meeting 
at Manchester, and it was then the opi- 
nion of all the legal gentlemen, the learned 
gentlemen oppositeincluded, that the meet- 
Ing was perfectly legal. The whole of the 
measures adopted withregard tothat meet- 
ing had been pre-concerted. Harrison 
was to be apprehended, and the military 
were to attack, if any resistance had been 
made. He knew these things perfectly ; 
as he was the representative in the com- 
mon council of the ward in which the 
meeting was held. At that meeting a 
great body had attended from mere cu- 
riosity to know what passed. If any re: 
sistance had been made, if an arm had 
been lifted up, the military would have 
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been called in, and the same scenes would 
have followed which were occasioned by 
the interference of the military at Man- 
chester. He was, therefore, of opinion, 
that the magistrates would not have so 
acted, unless they had instructions from 
ministers. His opinions upon such meet~- 
ings were known to several members of 
the House. He thought them dangerous, 
impolitic, foolish beyond description, and 
particularly injurious to rational reform. 
His majesty’s ministers could not have 
found more effectual means than such 
meetings afforded for injuring rational re- 
form, and for obtaining such measures as 
those now before them. But if the ex- 
ample of Jord Fitzwilliam had been ge- 
nerally followed, gentlemen of character 
and talents would be listened to and re- 
spected, and visionary and itinerant ora- 
tors would not be attended to. That House 
was called the grand inquest of the na- 
tion ; it was so, not merely to inquire into 
the concealment of arms, but to inquire 
into the oppressions of ministers. It 
might be said, there were no oppressions, 
for ministers were such good sort of men. 
But the people said there were oppres- 
sions. Let the grand inquest inquire into 
it. All the remedies hitherto applied had 
failed. ‘The Habeas Corpus act had been 
suspended; but when the suspension was 
removed, the people were worse than ever. 
It was therefore necessary to inquire into 
the real causes of complaint. Declarations 
of loyalty had comefrom part of the people, 
but at the head of such declarations were 
always to be found persons who held 
places or received private favours from 
the government. There was no doubt of 
the loyalty of such men. Certainly not ; 
and why did they profess their loyalty but 
in order to brand all others with a charge 
of disloyalty? Were two-thirds of the 
nation who called for inquiry and redress 
to be disregarded, and acts passed in that 
House to their prejudice, merely because 
one-third, and these either self-interested 
or influenced, made loyal declarations ? 
He had attended popular meetings for five 
and twenty years, and was representative 
of a ward containing 4,000 families ; and 
he could assure the House that he had 
found more intelligence in the lower and 
middle classes than certain gentlemen were 
disposed to give them credit for. He al- 
ways thought that their notions of reform 
were wild and visionary, and destructive 
of their own object; but when they were 
charged with desiring a revolution, he 
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could not refrain from expressing his as- | 


tonishment at a charge so unfounded. | 
Was it not known that sir Robert Ray- | 
mond, afterwards lord chief justice of 

England, had advocated the same opinion ? 

Was it not known that they had been the | 
opinions of one, than whom a purer spirit | 
never appeared before the tribunal of his | 
maker? He meant Mr. Granville Sharpe 
The people had read and reflected upon 
the subject of parliamentary reform. 
They understood the source of their 
grievances as well as any member of that 
House. They erred only in their estimate 
of the necessary remedy. It was the 
fashion to speak of the people as a differ- 
ent species—as if they were insects or 
worms; and every butterfly-gentleman, 
when hesucceeded in emerging from among 
them, turned round and said, * I have got 
wings ; I leave the people behind me; let 
their impertinence be repressed.” The 
object of many measures lately passed 
was, to break down the middle classes; 
and the consequence now was, that the 

could not affurd labour and wages suff. 
cient to the working classes. Did the 
noble lord suppose that his coercive mea- 
sures would counteract the effects of im- 
policy and excessive taxation? No; the 
noble lord did not think it. Why did he 
first propose this measure to last for ever, 
and now propose it for five years, but be- 
cause he knew that it was not sufficient as 
aremedy? Distress, discontent, and ir- 
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ritation would not thus be remedied, nor | 
could they be thus effectually suppressed. | 
They would burst forth like a volcanic | 
eruption, sweeping every thing along, | 
and destroying all in their course, if that | 
House did not apply a sufficient remedy. | 
If they gave this remedy to the noble lord, | 
would he be satisfied? No; when they | 
put down meetings (to use a favourite | 
sangt by such measures, they must also | 
have 10,000 or 12,000 men added to the | 
military force of the country. l 
a piece of trickery. It was part of a | 
system to abolish the Bill of Rights. Be- | 
cause the people had shown a formidable 

front, and petitioned for the preservation 

of their liberties, they must now be 

driven back. But he could tell the House, 

that if they passed a resolution that they | 
would take the grievances of the people 
into consideration, and if, as a means of 
doing so, they dismissed his majesty’s mi- 
nisters—instead of complaints, they would 
have addresses of congratulation from all 
partsof the country. They talked of pre- 
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serving the constitution: was it now found 
inadequate? We had rebellions and in- 
surrections in the country, and yet the 
constitution survived. It had been the 
fashion of late to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus act ; but the object now was to 
put down the constitution. If this bill 
should be effectual for five years, the peo- 
ple would never again mect like Britons. 
In a period of the reign of Charles 2nd, 
the people petitioned for the assembling 
of parliament, for the parliament was then 
with the people, and the courtiers congra- 
tulated the king upon his deliverance from 
parliament. It was not so now, for par- 
liament was occupied in deluding the king, 
the people, and themselves. Then the 
House of Commons expelled sir Thomas 
Withens for expressing his disapprobation 
of petitions to the king to assemble parlia- 
ment. They addressed the king against sir 
George Jeflries, recorder of London, for 
his activity in the same cause. Sir George 
was then in great favour with the court of 
aldermen, as he perhaps would be with the 
aldermen of the present day. There was 
silence for some years; but the conse- 
quence of those violations of the rights 
of the people was the Revolution ; and if 
the noble lord succeeded in his measures 
now, the same consequence would follow. 
Ministers appeared to have taken that 
page of history for their model, so far as 
that was possible in the present state of 
opinion ard of the public press. It 
was, indeed, still conceded, that lord- 
lieutenants, sheriffs, and mayors, could 
call meetings, but the first could be dis- 
missed. Sheriffs might be appointed oa 
the recommendation of lord-lieutenants, 
and the House knew how mayors would 
act. The lord mayor of London had re- 
fused to call a common-hall when three 
million of new taxes were to be im- 
posed. The House was now legislating 
without evidence. Anonymous evidence 
was no evidence. The 7,000 armed men 
turned out to be all menin buckram. The 
Jord mayor had said, that he had evidence 
on oath that fire was to be put to the city, 
and the inhabitants to be murdered. Why 
was not that evidence onthe table? The 
lord mayor must have contributed the im- 
portant information to lord Sidmouth. He 
could not suppose that any lord mayor 
would have said so, if he did not believe 
it. If, then, the lord mayor of London 
was so practised on, must not others have 
been practised on in the same manner ? 
The districts that were now alleged to be 
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disaffected contained 1,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. Our armies were principally re- 
cruited from those districts. If they were 
to be so recruited again, they would wil- 
lingly enter the army ; for, as an ingenious 
writer had eloquently said, they would see 
** that death was less certain, and more 
honourable, in the army than at home.” 
But how could such troops be relied on ? 
When there had been danger of invasion, 
the cry was, “ Let us all unite ;? and par- 
liament put arms into the hands of those 
men. But we were told, that the differ- 
ence was, that now disaffection stalked 
abroad ; that then a foreign enemy was to 
be opposed. But the disaffection was either 
entirely imaginary, or forced by distress 
and misgovernment. Even the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act was not so for- 
midable as this measure, because then the 
people might meet: they could then have 
the assistance of men of talents to stimu- 
Jate them to acts of energy. If this bill 
were to make it imperious on magistrates 
to call meetings, and if they were to pre- 
side, and only to see that no stranger ad- 
dressed those meetings, the measure would 
be less objectionable. How was the slave 
trade abolished, but by meetings all over 
the country, and by individuals travelling 
tor the purpose who got much credit for 
their conduct? If he were to use such 
language as had been used on a similar 
subject by lords Chatham and Camden, 
against lord Loughborough for preventing 
the remonstrance of the city of London 
from being received, he should excite such 
a storm as would oblige him to sit down, 
and perhaps call forth the rebuke of an 
hon. gentleman. Taxes had not been 
reduced, though the value of property had 
fallen more than half. The same lavish 
expenditure was attempted to be supported 
by diminished means. If those who were 
represented as so dangerouswere let alone, 
the whole cause of alarm would soon sub- 
side. At the last meeting in the city no 
radicals had attended: but there was a 
strong feeling for rational reform through- 
out ihe country. To give freedom by 
means of reform to the people, was the 
oniy means of restoring tranquillity now, 
and of being prepared for any emergency. 

Mr. JVilson observed, that it seemed 
pretty generally admitted on all sides, that 
the evil arose from want of employment 
and from heavy taxes. Was it possible, 
‘then, to remove these causes of discon- 
tent? He should be most happy if the 
poorer and the labouring classes of so- 
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ciety could be convinced of the impossi- 
bility. Of this, however, all who heard 
him must be satisfied: every member of 
that House well knew that the unfortunate 
state of things to which he had alluded 
could not be done away, that our manu- 
factures must continue depressed, and that 
taxes must continue to be paid. He was 
not, he trusted, insensible to the suffer- 
ings now experienced, nor, in ‘giving his 
support to these measures, did he conceive 
that he was preventing their mitigation. 
The condition of the lower orders he hoped 
soon to see ameliorated. But it appeared 
to him that the proposed measures were 
necessary, if it were only for the purpose 
of showing that the sentiments often 
pronounced at public meetings were not 
the unanimous sentiments of the country. 
It had been urged, that the people had 
not sufficient confidence in that House, and 
that in their belief a majority of it gave 
its votes as a matter of course to the mi- 
nisters of the Crown. But was not this 
likely to be always the case? And if the 
gentlemen opposite were to come into 
power, would they not think themselves 
also justified in making use of the patron- 
age of government? For one, he must 
frankly say, that he preferred the term of 
five years for the duration of the bill now 
before the House to a shorter period: a 
shorter time would, he thought, only serve 
to keep men’s minds in their present state 
of agitation. As longas that should con- 
tinue, there would be a necessity for in- 
creased expense, and an enlarged military 
establishment. He wished to see that ne- 
cessity at an end. With these impres- 
sions, and adverting to all the circum- 
stances in which this country was now 
placed, he felt it his duty, as an honest 
man, and an Englishman, to vote for the 
present measure. ' 

Mr. D. W. Harvey could not agree that 
the true remedy for the grievances of this 
country was to be found in the multiplied 
and complicated provisions of the system 
now recommended to their adoption. So 
far from allaying the present discontents, 
or putting an end to existing evils, he be- 
lieved these enactments would aggravate 
and increase them. There were, in his 
opinion, but two certain and effectual re- 
medies; one, a diminution, or perhaps 
rather an equalization, of the taxes; the 
other, a parliamentary reform. The 
former was, perhaps, that which called for 
more immediate attention. There were 
many persons who had large property, 
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and especially in land, who derived ad- 
vantage, instead of suffering loss, from 
our present system of taxation, connected 
as it was with the whole system of our in- | 
ternal policy. A given rental might pay 
a larger amount of taxes than it did thirty 
years ago, but that rental was itself’ aug- 
mented in a much more considerable pro- | 
portion. A landed proprietor of 5,000/. 
per annum was before charged with per- 
haps 300/.a year: he now paid double 
that sum, but his entire estate had also, | 
during the intervening period, been doubled | 
in value. Had manufacturing or any | 
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a very sincere respect for the judges of 
the King’s-bench, but he could not under- 
stand the grounds on which they pro- 
ceeded in putting a stop to the inquest. It 
appeared to him that they had gone out 
of their way on that occasion. It was 
new to him to find a man allowed to con- 
vert his own wrong into a justification of 
himself. The coroner was absolved from 
the necessity of resuming an inquest in 
consequence of his own irregularity ; and 
what chance was there now that the me- 
rits of the case would ever be ascertained ? 
The court had, indeed, referred té the 


species of labour experienced a similar! grand jury, and stated that the matter 
advantage? He concurred with the view | might be safely left to that tribunal. No 
Jately taken of this subject by a noble doubt a grand jury would discharge its 
lord; he wished to see the duties on salt | duty; but it had been admitted in that 
and other articles subjected to an excise | House, that they had a peculiar protection 
differently modelled, and, if a property| thrown over them. They could not be 
tax was to be resorted to, that it might | called upon, in consequence of their oath 


be attended with various gradations, and ; 
fall chiefly on the richer orders. Nothing | 
would more completely satisfy the minds 
of the labouring classes that their interests 
were consulted, and prove to them that 
‘there was a disposition to sympathize with 
their wants and sufferings. He had, how- 
ever, one very strong objection to the 
measures before the House. They were 
bound to consider, when they were about 
to create new powers, to whom it was that 
they intrusted them. His majesty’s mi- 


nisters had lost the confidence of the na- | 
tion upon this subject. It had expected | 
that parliament was called together for 
‘the purpose of going into an inquiry re- 
specting it, and his own constituents had | 
abstained from publicly assembling to | 
consider the transactions at Manchester | 


of secrecy, to divulge the grounds on 
which they acted. With regard to this 
point, however, he would here men- 
tion a case which had been recently de- 
cided at York. A prisoner was on his trial 
for felony, and one of the witnesses against 
him was under examination. A member 
of the grand jury, by whom the bill of 
indictment had been found, happened to 
be present, and was so struck with the 
difference between the witness’s testimony 
there and what he had sworn before the 
grand jury, that he thought it his duty to 
apprise the judge of it. The latter con- 
ceived that it was essential to the ends of 
public justice that the witness should be 
indicted for perjury. A bill for this pur- 
pose was preferred to the grand jury, and 
upon the evidence of one of themselves, 


under this persuasion, conceiving that, as | the man was indicted and convicted. It 
a full investigation would so soon take | was deemed right in that case, for the pa- 
place, their meeting might be regarded | ramount ends of justice, to release a grand 
as a mark of their disposition to prejudge juror from the obligation of his oath. In 
the question. This had been a general be- | the case of the transaction at Manchester, 
lief, but the country was disappointed. | there was a general persuasion, that al- 
The learned gentlemen on the other side | though the grand jury might not have ig- 
had contended, that the House was an in- | nored bills contrary to evidence, yet that 
adequate tribunal, and that the subject | they had refused to admit certain evidence. 
would come more properly under the cog- | ‘This sometimes happened on_ election 
nizance of courts of law. The hon. and | committees,and he recollected an instance 
learned solicitor-general had, a few nights | of two sitting at the same time, aud one 
since, made a triumphant appeal on the of them determining that treating was 
ground of the inquest at Oldham. He bribery, and the other that ‘treating was 
had asked whether it was right to take the | not bribery. The cause of this difference 
question out of the hands of a court | was, therejection of evidence in one room, 
specially constituted for the purpose of which evidence was admitted in the other. 
conducting inquiries of this nature? What | It might have been possible that the Lan- 
now had become of this reasoning? For | cashire grand jury conceived that if Der- 
his own part, he must declare thathe had byshire were indicted, no proceedings 
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could be had against Mr. Hunt and his 
friends, and therefore threw out the bill 
againsthim. There seemed to him, how- 
ever, to be an absolute necessity for in- 
quiry into all the transactions at Man- 
chester, The very first letter of the pa- 
pers submitted to the House was a very 
important document. It represented the 
disturbed districts to be in a state calcu- 
lated to end in a revolution, and it was 
remarkable that it was dated on the Ist of 
July, several days before the prorogation 
of parliament. No allusion, however, 
was made to it in the speech from the 
throne, and parliament was allowed to 
separate with some general advice only, to 
maintain order in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. This furnished some reason 
for believing that ministers wished the evil 
to go on, till it assumed some tangible 
shape, and should enable them to bring 
forward these portentous measures. He 
believed, however, that their only ten- 
dency would be to exasperate and increase 
the disaffection already prevailing—He 
had now but a very few observations to 
make on that other question of sovereign 
importance—he meant a reform of parlia- 
ment. It had been too successfully en- 
deavoured to confound this subject with 
the views of the radicals. He could not 
agree indeed with all the terms of reproach 
which had been applied to the latter. They 
wished for what they considered suitable 
remedies to all the distempers of our con- 
dition. He had lately suffered from an in- 
ternal complaint, and was desirous of a 
radical cure, but this his physician could 
not undertake, though he promised him 
considerable relief. His own principle 
with regard to parliamentary was 
narrowed to this—that the House should 
contain no member who did not, at fixed 
periods, revert to some public body, to 
whose praise or condemnation he should 
be subject, whilst dismissal or re-election 
should depend on their judgment of his 
conduct. This, he believed, would be 
satisfactory to the public, but they would 
not be satisfied whilst they saw so many 
members who had no constituents. He 
did not wish that the House should be 
converted into a mere organ of the senti- 
ments of others, for that would be incom- 
patible with their character as a delibera- 
tive body. The principle of reform which 
had stated went to no such extreme, and 
could, he thought, be obnoxious only to 
those who looked to their seats as a source 
of profit to themselves. 
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Lord Stanley, in consequence of his 
having been so pointedly alluded to, rose 
to submit a few observations. He cer- 
tainly had been, no doubt unintentionally, 
very much misconceived. The hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last was wrong in sup- 
posing that he had admitted, that a grand 
juror’s oath threw too great a protection 
over him. He had said, that the Lanca- 
shire grand jury were able to justify their 
conduct, but that they would not violate 
their oaths. Unquestionably, however, 
that obligation might be removed by the 
interference of a superior court. The 
hon. member, he apprehended, had de- 
rived his facts from the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Hunt’s petition; in which it 
was alleged, that the grand jury had been 
actuated by feelings and prejudices against 
him. He wished to speak with tenderness 
of all persons who addressed themselves 
to the House; but he must say, that there 
was no authority for the assertions of the 
hon. member in this respect. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham asked, whether 
the hon. member for Colchester meant 
to state that the grand jury refused to re- 
ceive the evidence of Derbyshire? 

Mr. D. W. Harvey did not mean to say 
any such thing. All he had asserted was, 
that on pablic grounds it would be de- 
sirable to know the reasons which influ- 
enced the grand jury to ignore particular 
bills. They a have ignored them by 
adopting a particular rule, and acting up- 
on it to the exclusion of a certain line of 
evidence, which, if admitted, would per- 
haps have led them to a different result. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham stated, that the 
grand jury had made no such rule, nor re- 
fused any particular evidence. 

Mr. Hutchinson, after lamenting the 
painful necessity in which he found him- 
self, of trespassing upon the attention of 
the House, after the speeches that were 
made by his hon, friends round him, warm. 
ly defended his hon. and gallant friend 
from the attack made upon him by the 
hon. member for Marlow. He was the 
more ready to repeat and justify every ex- 
pression made use of by his hon. and gal- 
lant friend, as he was so much in the habit 
of connecting his feelings and interests 
with his own uponevery occasion. Before 
he proceeded further, he begged to ask mi- 
nisters, whether it was their intention to ex- 
tend the provisions of this Bill to Ireland? 

Mr. Grant replied, that it was intended 
to include Ireland within the operation of 
the bill. 
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Mr. Hutchinson resumed, and with 
great animation recalled the attention of 
the House to the speech of the noble lord, 
when he introduced this bill to their con- 
sideration—a bill which would be for ever 
connected with his name. Did not that 
noble lord, in his opening speech, con- 
trast the peaceable state of Ireland 
with the disturbed condition of England ?— 
Hid he not express his pride and satis- 
faction at seeing what he termed the 
peaceable and prosperous state of a 
country with which he was so nearly 
connected? Why, then, did the noble 
lord talk of the peaceable and tranquil 
state of Ireland if he meant to visit that 
country with the pains and penalties of his 
bill of coercion? What was the noble 
lord’s intention by adopting such a delu- 
sive course? Did he mean to deceive the 
seventy Irish members who voted with 
him on the former night, and to induce 
them to give their support, under the idea 
that though England was to be coerced, 
Ireland was to be free? When the noble 
lord, with his usual douceur of manner, 
and apparent modesty, even though intro- 
ducing a measure of such tremendous con- 
sequence, made this allusion to the state 
of Ireland, what was his meaning? Why 
the delusion? He intreated the Irish 
members to recollect the declaration of 
the noble lord as to the tranquillity of 
their country, and to couple it with what 
they now heard of the intention to include 
Ireland in the operation of this Bill. 
[ Hear, hear! and some coughing from the 
ministerial benches.}] Gentlemen might 
interrupt him if they pleased; they might 
manifest a readiness to vote away the li- 
berties of their own country, but they 
must give him leave to defend those of 
his—such at least as remained to his coun- 
try in her present state. When the noble 
lord had talked of the prosperity of Ire- 
land, he did not believe him, though he 
was ready to admit its peace and tranquil- 
lity, and to assert its claim for an exemp- 
tion from the operation of these bills.— 
Nothing, he must say, could be more out- 
rageous than the conduct cf the noble 
lord, who, upon evidence of his own show- 
ing, part absurd, part anonymous, ground- 
ed the necessity of measures subversive 
of the most essential privileges of the con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the many flat 
contradictions which this evidence had re- 
ceived in both Houses of Parliament. It 
seemed the noble lord, even with his ma- 
jorities, did not feel himself on quite as 
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safe ground as he at first imagined, when 
he now came dawn, and in smooth and 
flowing numbers, admitted the limitation 
of the bill to five years existence. It was 
to be hoped that before this night passed 
away, a feeling of a similar description 
would prompt the noble lord, notwith- 
standing his bold declarations, to make 
the bill local, instead of general, in its ap- 
plication. He begged pardon while he 
said that there was something so outrage- 
ous and offensive in the mode pursued by 
the noble lord, that he was afraid to give 
vent to the feelings which it excited in 
his breast. The ministers, in bringing 
forward these measures, came before their 
country with false colours. Were these 
the glories that followed the labours of 
upwards of half a century of administra- 
tions like the present? Were these the 
laurels which the people were to reap after 
the termination of a war unparalleled in 
its renown, but for which no thanks were 
due to ministers, though none could be 
too much for the brave soldiers and their 
great captain, who had won them by their 
spirit and heroism? Was it in the fifth 
year of profound peace with the world 
that ministers were to claim confidence, 
when they avowed that sedition and trea- 
son raged among their own people, and 
that they could only be eradicated by bills 
ef pains and penalties? [Coughing on 
the ministerial benches.]—He trusted 
gentlemen would refrain from interrupting 
him: he meant to be brief, but if this in- 
terruption were persevered in, he should 
only have to detain them longer, as he 
was determined to express his opinions, 
and he would extend them to tenfold 
length if these attempts were renewed. 
— He was old enough to recollect 
the proceedings of governments and 
parliaments in Ireland, and to remem- 
ber the cruel oppressions that were 
practised upon the people, when the 
noble lord was in, as well as when he was 
out of office in that country. He recol- 
lected when any honest man who inter- 
posed between the people and their op- 
pressors was coughed down in parliament 
by the purchased majority of that day.— 
What had been the result? The griev- 
ances of the people were met by coer- 
cion—the country at length became goad- 
ed to madness, ard a devastating rebellion 
was the result. The history of those sad 
times in Ireland presented a spectacle for 
deep contemplation. There were those 
in power in that day who were eager to 
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see the people draw the sword, that they 
themselves might have a pretext for throw- 
ing away the scabbard. The vices which 
human nature exhibited once, she again 
threw forth at other periods, and he meant 
no offence to any particular individuals 
when he avowed his full and thorough 
conviction, that there were persons in the 
country at this moment, who, for their 
own black and malignant purposes, were 
ready and eager to drive the people into 
acts of outrage which might furnish a pre- 
text for putting down that people at the 
point of the sword. If parliament lent it- 
self to such persons it would. stand de- 
graded in the eyes of the people—it would 
forfeit its character as the guardian of pub- 
lic liberty. They were told, indeed, by 
ministers, of the nations of the continent 
that were saved by the vigour and valour 
of their councils. He denied the asser- 
tion, and declared that the nations of the 
continent were saved by themselves, and 
not by his majesty’s ministers. The proof 
of the estimation in which ministers were 
held on the continent, could be easily put 
tothe test. Go to any courtin Europe, 
and see the contempt in which they were 
held—go to any people in Europe ané see 
the scorn and derision which were heaped 
upon them: they were universally despised 
and detested. So long as the strength of 
the continental people rested upon the in- 
fluence of rotten thrones, it crumbled, 
and they owed their existence as nations 
to whatever of generosity was bestowed 
upon them by their conqueror, Buona- 
parté; when at Jength an accumulation of 
Oppression roused the people to resist- 
ance, they expelled the previous con- 
queror, his own people refused him 
obedience and oppressed nations conquer- 
ed—not France, but Napoleon. He had 
no words in which he could adequately ex- 
press his admiration of the military 
glory acquired by this country during 
the late eventful war; but the noble efforts 
and heroism which consummated it, 
would, he feared, have been vain, if the 
people of the continent had not to a man 
risen and assisted in the expulsion of their 
oppressor. But this glory belonged tothe 
people, and not to the ministers. Where 
had they the suffrages of any once pros- 
trate nation for its redemption? Would 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
whose eloquence was so exercised in de- 
fence of the measures of his colleagues, 
and who had but just returned from the 
continent, say from what state he had pro- 
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‘cured a certificate of attachment to his 


majesty’s ministers? Did he obtain one 
from the fallen and expelled people of 
Parga? Was it from the people of Genoa 
he received an eulogium upon the merits 
of the British ministers? If it were not 
was it from dismembered Saxony, or did 
Belgium resound their praises? What 
did France say of their acts? They suf- 
fered, as friends, their parties to enter her 
states, and they remained there as in- 
vaders. ‘To crown all, in the fifth year of 
peace, the people of this empi:'e—the peo- 
ple whose energies and perseverance, un- 
der every sacrifice, enabled ministers to 
carry to the full length the whole of their 
war measures, were now to be put down 
by coercion—they were to receive chains 
in return for their efforts and their confi- 
dence—and these were to be rivetted, 
without even the preparatory form of any 
inquiry—The hon. member, with great 
force, condemned the whole policy of his 
majesty’s ministers on the present occa- 
sion: at home and abroad it was alike dis- 
graceful, condemned, execrated, and des- 
pised. Why was it that, under such cir- 
cumstances, appeals were made to rally 
round the throne with loyal addresses, 
when no danger for the stability of the 
throne could atall be contemplated while no 
efforts were made to rally round the peo- 
ple and the constitution, and to save both 
from the pains and penalties that were 
alike levelled against them? He then 
condemned, in pointed terms, the pro- 
posed duration of the bill, and its exten- 
sion beyond the local places of disorder. 

Mr. Grenfell appealed to the House, 
whether, as had been imputed to him by 
the hon. gentleman who last spoke, he 
had said that the gallant general fought 
better than he spoke. Asto the expres- 
sion, that “the country was degraded,” 
he had not said that it had been used in 
the course of this debate; it had been 
used three months ago by the gallant ge- 
neral on the hustings at Southwark. 

Mr. Barham was of exactly a contra- 
ry opinion to that expressed by the hon. 
gentleman respecting the character which 
this country sustained in the estimation 
of foreigners ; for if any Englishman was 
not satisfied with that character, he must 
be unreasonable indeed. He did not 
know any thing of Parga; but with 
Genoa he had Jong been acquainted, and 
he knew that, whatever might have been 
the sufferings of that peopie, they did nat 
ascribe those sufierings to England. i 
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the hon. gentleman would go to Genoa, 
or into Saxony, he would find the highest 
opinion entertained of the character of 
this country. Asto the main question, 
he thought it his duty to support minis- 
ters on the measures before the House. 
His opinion that such a measure as the 

resent was necessary, was founded on the 
ulegality of those meetings which it was 
the object of the bill to suppress ; for he 
could not suppose that any thing so dan- 
gerous to the peace of this country as 
these meetings were, could be legal. As 
to the conduct of the Manchester magis- 
trates, he believed they had acted in the 
discharge of a difficult and delicate 
duty ; and as to the yeomen, he could 
not bring himself to believe that a body 
of Englishmen were capable of acting 
with the wanton cruelty which had 
been imputed to them. But while he 
agreed with ministers on these points, 
there was another question on which he 
entirely differed from them ; for he was 
of opinion that these proceedings were 
of such a nature, that they ought to 
have been inquired into. He did not 
believe that the House of Commons had 
fallen into such contempt as had been al- 
leged by the hon. gentleman, but that, 
on the contrary, it was still — 
by the majority of the people, He did 
not doubt, however, that this respect 
would be greatly diminished, if an in- 
into those proceedings was 
enied; and therefore he was convinced 
that no evil could arise from inquiry, 
equal to the evil that would result- 
from denying it. The construction likely 
to be put by the country on the refu- 
sal of ministers to institute an inquiry. 
Was, that they were afraid of something 
coming out that would not bear the light. 
—He thought the present measure ought 
to be restricted to those parts of the 
country only that required it, because, to 
punish the whole kingdom for the offence 
of some districts, comparatively small, 
was certainly not a measure likely to pro- 
mote conciliation, He was not a reformer 
himself. He had no objection to correct 
abuses by applying the laws with proper 
severity in all cases of corruption ; but 
he would not introduce any new principle 
into the system of representation. As to 
the principles of Radical Reform, he con- 
ceived that if they were adopted they 
would lead directly to the abolition of 
monarchy and the subversion of the 
constitution. He looked, however, on 

(VOL. XEIL.) 
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the right of petitioning to be one of the 
most valuable and useful privileges of the 
subject, when judiciously exercised ; 
and, therefore, the House should be 
guarded in making any law that would 
trench on this privilege. He appealed 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
whether the property-tax would have 
been repealed, but for that resistance 
which this measure was calculated to 
prevent in future. The slave-trade, also, 
had been petitioned against ; and there 
the result had proved the good effects of 
expressing temperately the sentiments of 
the people on great measures. At the 
time of the American war, the people 
were for peace, and peace was accord- 
ingly granted to them; in the revolu- 
tionary, they expressed their desire for 
war, and Mr. Pitt continued it > in short, 
on every memorable occasion the good 
effects of listening to the voice of the 
people through their petitions, had been 
clearly proved ; but now ministers, by this 
measure, were going to cut asunder the 
link that connected the parliament with 
the people. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in explanation, dis- 
claimed any intention of stating that the 
national character of England was de- 
graded upon the continent, as the last 
speaker appeared to think. —What 
he meant to say was, that the policy 
and practice of the British cabinet was 
universally deemed to be disgraceful upon 
the continent—that in fact, that policy 
and practice were odious in the estima- 
tion of every intelligent man in Europe. 

Mr. Knox supported the motion ; but 
as he spoke under the gallery, and in a 
low tone, we could not catch a complete 
sentence from the hon. member through- 
out his speech. 

Mr. J. Smith rose, he said, to take 
notice of some erroneous and mischievous 
reports which had been lately propagated, 
and with the origination of which hecould 
not suppose that government had any con- 
cern. He could not, indeed, suspect 
the members of the government of des- 
cending to any unworthy expedient for 
the purpose of producing an effect in de- 
bate. But he lamented to say, that some 
reports had recently gone forth from 
high authority, which were materially 
caiculated, and which did actually ope- 
rate, to affect the credit of the country.— 
He alluded particularly to the report 
mentioned elsewhere, that there were no 
less than 100,000 men in a state ready to 
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be called out for open rebellion, in the 
line between the Weir and the Tyne up 
to Carlisle. Now he would take leave to 
say, that this statement was not true, be- 
cause it was impossibie it could betrue, for 
there were not 100,000 men in the 
whole of the district alluded to capa- 
ble of bearing arms. The population of 
the counties of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham and Cumberland, comprehended 
within the district alluded to, amounted, 
according to the Census of 1811, to 
430,000 ; and supposing 70,000 to have 
been since added, which was rather a 
liberal supposition, that addition could 
not be conceived to include more than 
10,000 men capable of bearing arms.— 
This conclusion he founded upon the au- 
thority of those able writers who, espe- 
cially in the course of the French Revo- 
lution, had illustrated the number of men 
capable of bearing arms, which could be 
rationally looked for among a certain 
amount of population ; and he was fully 
persuaded, that the district to which he 
referred could not produce 100,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, even if the lord- 
lieutenants of the several counties were, 
with all the clergy, to be included.— 
Such an extraordinary statement, then, 
as he had mentioned should serve to 
put the House and the public on their 
guard against similar exaggeration, and 
the more so, as the propagation of 
such statements was calculated to do seri- 
ous injury. For example, the statement 
upon which he had animadverted, 
coming as it did, from a nobleman of 
great property and consideration in the 
country (the duke of Northumberland) 
had had a very serious effect upon pub- 
lic credit on Saturday last. Several per- 
sons, indeed, were known at once to 
take proceedings for transferring their pro- 
~~ from our own to foreign funds.— 
or his own part, he had never done, nor 
would he ever do any such thing; be- 
eause it was his resolution never to de- 
sert the vessel of his country in its dis- 
tress, but, on the contrary, to cling to it 
while a plank remained to swim upon.— 
But upon the same ground that sustained 
this resolution, he must lament the de- 
lusion of others, and deprecate the cause 
which gave birth to such delusion. De- 
lusions of this nature must always serve 
to do mischief ; for any report that created 
alarm, was calculated to affect public 
credit, which was the more to be depre- 
cated at present, as it must operate to 
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produce an unfavourable exchange, and 


so raise the price of bullion, at a time. 


when the Bank was called upon to com- 
mence payments in bullion. In eve 
view, then, he condemned such ground. 
less fears as had induced him to address 
the House ; for although the finding of 
100,000 men capable of bearing arms in 
the district referred to was quite as im- 
probable, or rather as impossible, as 
that Rutlandshire could furnish 20,000 
such men, or Bedfordshire 50,000, stil] 
there were minds upon which such stories 
were likely to operate, and such minds 
ought not to be practised upon. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, he would vote for 
this measure because the constitution was 
in danger, and he was sworn to defend it. 

A Gentleman, whose name we could 
not learn, deprecated the propagation of 
groundless alarms, and expressed his Cis- 
inclination to vote for making the present 
@ permanent or universal measure. He 
thought some such measure necessary in 
certain districts, but he would have it 
apply only to such districts, and he would 
rather vote for it if it were only to con- 
tinue for one year, or three years at far- 
thest. 

Sir Robert Heron declared, that he was 
so perfectly and entirely opposed to the 
bill, that no limitation could reconcile 
him to it. No case could be stated which 
would, for a moment, reconcile him to 
any measure that he deemed to be an in- 
fraction of the constitution ; and he con-« 
ceived it would be much better for mi- 
nisters to take the responsibility of such 
a proceeding upon themselves, than to 
endeavour to procure for it the high sanc- 
tion of that House. On the subject of 
the Manchester meeting, it was not his 
intention to detain hon. gentlemen for 
two minutes; but this he must say, they 
had been frequently told that they were 
not to prejudge the conduct or the mo- 
tives of the magistrates of Manchester. 


' His duty told him, that they were now 


assembled as the representatives of the 
people, and it was especially for them not 
to prejudge the people. Till evidence 
was offered such as was to be relied upon, 
to the contrary, he was bound not to sup- 
pose them guilty. In the whole course 
of the observations which had fallen from 
those who assumed a different position, 
he had heard but one remark in the sha’ 

of an argument; and that was, that the 
reforms which the meeting in question 


was assembled to discuss, were no other 
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than so many projects of sedition; but if 
that was the case, Mr. Speaker himself 
was guilty of disseminating them: ‘ for 
you, Sir; (continued the hon. baronet, 
addressing himself to the chair) whose 
conduct has entitled you to the esteem of 
this House, and of the country—you, Sir, 
have always directed that the petitions 
which have been presented to us for simi- 
lar objects should be printed, and copies 
of them, under your eye, have been cir- 
culated among hon. members.” Respect- 
ing the meeting at Birmingham, indeed, 
there could be no doubt; but he could 
not think that it was always necessary to 
exercise the utmost severity against the 
people, even when their proceedings had 
assumed a character of illegality. Mr. 
Speaker had not suffered, he believed, by 
the election of the “ legislatorial attorney,” 
and if he were to attempt to take his seat 
among them, he would meet with a recep- 
tion likely to occasion disappointment 
and vexation to himself [Hear!]. The 
worst measure of all, as connected with 
the Manchester business, however, was 
the letter of thanks to the magistrates. 
The people had been long accustomed 
to receive from the throne solace in their 
sufferings, and commiseration for their 
distress. The fountain of mercy and jus- 
tice in this case, unhappily, had been pol- 
luted ; and, as far as it was in the power 


of ministers to do so, the father of his | 


people had been converted into the head 
of a faction. The people petitioned for 
relief, because they were miserably dis- 
tressed; and what answer was the House 
about to return to their petitions? That 
they had raised a new army [ Hear, hear!]. 
Yes, they had raised a new army, at a time 
when they had already one which it would 
be impossible long to pay—one for which 
there could exist neither demand nor ne- 
eessity at home nor elsewhere, because of 
a state of general peace. In conclusion, 
he had only to express his utter dissent 
om the principle and provisions of the 
Sir C. Monck took the opportunity of 
stating, in reference to what had been 
reported to have occurred in another 
place, that he did not believe the popula- 
tion of the northern districts alluded to 
could afford the numbers which were re- 
ported to be actually engaged in plans of 
disaffection. He at the same time was 
most confident that the noble duke who 
was said to have made the statement, 
would not have made it unless he fully 
credited it. 
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Mr. Brownlow defended the conduct of 
the Irish members who supported the 
present measures, from the implication 
conveyed in the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Cork. It was asserted by him 
that seventy members from that part of 
the kingdom were deceived by the noble 
lord as to the fact of their extension to 
Ireland. He denied any such inference. 
The Irish members who supported these 
measures of security did so under an irre- 
sistible impression of their necessity. It 
was because they had witnessed in their 
own country the symptoms and effects of 
a growing rebellion, that they hurried 
from their homes and families to ward off 
from this most favoured land those vio- 
lences, the misery of which had been ex~ 
perienced in Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchinson stated, that until that 


night he had not the remotest idea that 
| the bill was to extend to Ireland. What 
he had said in his speech went to charge 
‘the noble lord with the deception prac- 
tised on the members of that part of the 
country, who thought they were alone 
imposing those severities on Great Britain. 
In the bill, as it now stood, there was no 
mention of the united kingdom. : 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was probable 
the hon. member was not in his place 
when he opened the subject to the 
House; if he was, it was impossible but he 
must have heard him directly state that 
_ it was intended that the bill should apply 
to every part of the kingdom. ; 
On the question being put, that the bill 
be recommitted, 
Colonel Beaumont observed, that it 
was unnecessary for him to take up much 
of the time of the House. He rose for 
the purpose of expressing, in the first 
place, his wish that an instruction might 
be given to the committee. But he 
trusted that every hon. member, who, like 
himself, belonged to no particular party, 
would not feel himself committed by the 
vote he might have given in regard to 
this bill. He meant to move, that an in- 
struction be given to the committee, to 
the effect that they should limit the du- 
ration of the bill, so as that its operation 
might not extend beyond the Ist of 
March, 1821. It would have been most 
gratifying to his feelings if such a mea- 
sure could have been altogether dispensed 
with. He was proud to say, that from 
the first moment in which he had had the 
honour of sitting in that House, he haq 
kept himself quite unconnected with any 
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party. His sole object had ever been the 
support of the constitution, and of the 
rights which it involved, in their original, 
ancient, and long-established vigour. He 
need not enlarge upon the immense im- 
portance of the subject before the House 
—important in every sense of the word ; 
but he must take the liberty of differing 
from the opinion advanced by a noble 
lord on a former night, that this bill was 
not, in fact, an infringement of constitu- 
tional rights. Had that noble lord con- 
tended that it was called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, he should have 
been most willing to allow the fact; for 
he thought the necessity of it, for the 
preservation of our rights, our liberties, 
and our property, was so clear, that he 
could not imagine any of those honourable 
gentlemen who disapproved of its provi- 
sions would argue that it was of itself un- 
necessary. It had been stated by an hon. 
member, that the minds of the people 
were more likely to be kept in a state of 
agitation and ferment by a bill for 
one year than by one for five years. 
But he did not see how it was to be 
proved that the people of England could 
forget all their duties, their rights, and 
their loyalty, at the end of one year, as if 
they were impatient to resume seditious 
practices. He should therefore move, 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, that they make pro- 
vision to limit the duration of the Bill to 
six weeks after the commencement of 
the next Session of Parliament.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
desirous of taking the earliest opportunity 
to express his regret that he could not 
coincide in the motion of his hon. friend. 
It was of the very first importance that 
upon a subject of this nature there should 
be, if possible, an unanimity of opinion 
among them ; and when his noble friend 
had stated his wish that the bill should 
be limited in its duration, and not perma- 
nent, he had hoped that he would have 
united all opinions. There were, however, 
very different opinions held, especially by 
the hon. gentleman who thought that no 
real or actual dangers threatened the 
country from within ; but to such he was 
not now addressing himself. The case 
had been so frequently and so fully ar- 
gued, that he had not the smallest hope 
of inducing any of them to recant their 
opinions. It was to those who thought 
it should be a temporary measure, that 
be now wished to address one or two ob- 
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servations. The evils which they were 
called upon to remedy had been growin 

upon us for many years. In 18]2 they 
had assumed so serious a character, as to 
require the imposition of very strong 
measures; but in 1817, they had in- 
creased to such a degree, as to call for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
And from that time to the present, al- 
though for a short period they were 
checked by the vigour of parliament, they 
had been increasing till they had attained 
the full maturity of mischief. A period 
of less than five or six years could hardly 
tranquillize the public mind; and he 
should therefore move, that, instead of 
the words in the proposed instruction of 
the hon. gentleman, the limitation to be 
for five years. The hon. gentleman who 
had preposed the instruction had not 
spoken of the period at which public tran- 
quillity was likely to be re-established. 
And what was the reason? That by put- 
ting so short a term to the bill, he should 
force the government the sooner to adopt 
some measures of reconciliation. Buthehad 
not told them what those measures were to 
be. He had heard, indeed, a good deal from 
honourable gentlemen who entertained 
views about parliamentary reform—a sub- 
ject upon which, by-the-by, he had not yet 
heard any two gentlemen agree as to their 
plans; but to suspend precautionary mea- 
sures, or subject them to considerations like 
these, would be a sacrifice of public pru- 
dence for a mere effusion of popularity. 
Another hon. gentleman had said, that if 
this bill passed, no meeting could be le- 
gally held to oppose the property tax, or 
any other unpopular measure. Now, he 
begged leave to remind him, that the 
meetings which were formerly held upon 
that subject, were convened, many of 
them, by the sheriffs; and completely 
proved how much the public voice influ- 
enced the proceedings of parliament. 
Upon the whole, it appeared to him, that 
this bill did not take away from the peo- 
ple any one of their rights or liberties, 
but was calculated so to regulate and 
modify them, as to ensure their proper 
and salutary exercise. Moreover, the 
proposed term would afford the country 
full experience of the effects of this mea- 
sure. He could not but complain of the 
erroneous statements which had been so 
often made in that House against his ma- 
jesty’s government, namely—that without 
sufficient time for due consideration, 
they had approved of the conduct of the 
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Manchester magistrates. He was anxious | given up which had been abused and the 


to explain to the House the real history 
of that fact. On the morning of the 17th 
of August the first accounts of the meet- 
ing reached them by express. On the 
18th, two gentlemen, who had arrived 
with full information of all the circum- 
stances, were examined by his majesty’s 
ministers: on the 19th and 20th they ap- 
peared before the law officers of the 
crown, and all the members of the cabi- 
net: and it was on the 21st, and not be- 
fore, that the letter in question was writ- 
ten. But, to return to the subject be- 
fore them, he considered that a period of 
five years was as short a time as could be 
assigned to restore the public tranquillity. 
Under this feeling, it was impossible for 
him tw support a shorter limitation, and 
he should therefore move, by way of 
amendment, to leave out the words, * six 
weeks after the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament,” and to add 
instead thereof ‘ five years, and from 
thence to the end of the next Session of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Calcraft began by observing, that 
if the right hon. gentleman had not, in the 
termination of the speech, entered into a 
defence of the thanks which his majesty’s 
ministers had given to the magistrates of 
Manchester for their conduct, he should 
not have now spoken upon that subject. 
it was his decided opinion, that in a trans- 
action which involved the name of the 
Prince Regent, they should have taken 
more time, and exercised more care. 
The present proposition was wrong from 
the noble lord—the House might easily 
discover by what—by those large divi- 
sions which the noble lord had seen op- 
posed to him. The concession was not 
owing to any sympathy for the people, to 
any feeling for their liberties, which were 
violated, to any wish for, or attempt at 
conciliation, no, but it was owing to the 
conduct of those independent gentlemen 
who had honestly exerted themselves to 
prevent the passing of so extraordinary a 
measure upon such grounds. But what 
was the precedent resorted to for this 
measure? Why (and it showed the ex- 
tremity to which the noble lord and his 
colleagues were reduced), the only one 
which could be found for this experiment 
on the liberties of the people—the only 
one which the noble lord could find, after 
rummaging over all his books—was the 
Sensis act; but the House should re- 


collect, that in that case a power was 


aid of the other House of parliament was 
called in to establish that new judicature. 
Looking to the proposed amendment, and 
anxiously wishing for something like con- 
ciliation, he conceived that the term of 
fourteen months in the original proposi- 
tion was too long for such an experiment 
on the liberty of the subject, and long 
enough for that inquiry into the state of 
the country which he thought ought to 
take place before any strong measure was 
agreed to. When the inquiry into the 
proceedings at Manchester was refused, 
he could not bring himself to believe, that 
no inquiry would be instituted into the 
general situation of the country. Some- 
thing, he thought, should be done, in 
order to ascertain and provide some re- 
medy for the distress which prevailed in 
the country. When this subject was 
alluded to, it was said that gentlemen 
fled off immediately to the question of 
reform, as a universal remedy. He 
did not think so; voting for reform, 
as he always had done, he did not con- 
ceive that that alone would be a sufficient 
remedy for the evils which were com- 
plained of. At the same time he would 
admit, that a wise and temperate reform 
would produce a powerful effect in conci- 
liating the people, and whenever the sub- 
ject should come before the House, he 
would give it his best consideration. His 
panacea for the present distress was, that 
an inquiry should be instituted, in order 
to ascertain how many were thrown out 
of employment, and to devise some means 
of assisting them. For this (9 yo he 
would give his vote for a sum of money 
out of the public purse, to take off the 
present pressure of distress, until it should 
be seen whether trade would revive, and 
bring matters back to their former channel. 
He had agreed to a vote for the relief of 
the sufferers in Russia. He had voted for 
loans to some of our colonies ; and should 
it now be said, after the House had 
agreed to those votes, that in conse- 
quence of the conduct of a few dema- 
gogues, no inquiry should take place 
into the state of the people, and no as- 
sistance be given in their distress? His 
advice was, that a trial should be made, 
in order to see what could be done: this 
he said to prevent re taunted with 
urging the question of reform as the only 
remedy. He spoke of an immediate sub- 
stantial remedy— of bread and meat; 
which, he maintained, should be procured 
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for those who were labouring under severe 
pressure ; and he felt satisfied, that if such 
relief were afforded, the itinerant dema- 
gogues would soon be without followers. 
He did not mean to underrate the alarms 
which were felt for the state of the coun- 
try; he would, on the contrary, admit 
that there were bodies of men inclined to 
do mischief, but he denied that they could 
overturn the state. That was a result 
which he could not contemplate from any 
thing which was alleged of what had oc- 
curred in any part of the country; it was 
a danger which he did not and could not 
apprehend, on such grounds as were be- 
fore the House. But while danger was 
thus talked of, was it considered that 
there were 11,000 additional men added 
to the standing army of the country? 
Was that no ground of security against 
the danger which was feared? He 
thought it was; and he would rather de- 
pend upon it than upon all the measures 
which the noble lord could devise. Were 
not the whole of those measures, con- 
necting them with what he had just al- 
luded to, sufficient to exasperate the peo- 
ple? Were they not rather calculated to 
make men desperate than to conciliate 
them in this period of general distress ? 
But it was said, that the distress was 
only temporary. Why what had been 
the case whenever any stagnation of com- 
merce, or manufacture, or revenue teok 
place ; it was said to be only temporary ; 
but this discontent which was the effect 
of that distress, was to be considered as 
permanent, and it was so intended to deal 
with it. God forbid he should assert, 
that if the revenue was declining, some- 
thing should not be done to support it; 
but what had the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer done? Why, in those 
periods of alleged temporary distress, 
additional burthens were laid upon the 
people —new taxes, in proportion to 
their inability to bear them. Could this 
step be productive of conciliation? 
‘There was also the grant to the duke of 
York; what effect had that produced in 
the minds of the people? The sum of 
10,000/. a year could not certainly be 
considered as very great in the national 
expenditure ; but such were the circum- 
stances under which it was given that, 
almost every class were agreed in looking 
upon it as wasteful and extravagant. 
And yet following up such measures as 
that, with those which were now proposed, 
ministers complained that they (the op- 
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position) could not agree with them. It 
was said to them (the opposition), 
‘‘ Why are you not satisfied to join us 
now, when we come with open arms to 
receive you—when we are willing to con- 
ciliate?” He would answer, that such 
measures could not satisfy them, because 
they were not such as would produce 
conciliation ; because they were uncalled 
for by any circumstances connected with 
the state of the country. It had been 
said, that this bill might be limited to 
three years. He would object to any ex- 
tension of it beyond that which was men- 
tioned in the proposition of the hon. 
member. He conceived that period too 
long for the suspension of the liberties of 
the people, and, as he had before ob- 
served, quite long enough for the inquiry 
which he maintained ought to take place 
into the state of the country. 

Mr. Bankes contended that if the bill 
were limited to the short period proposed, 
it would, instead of good, be productive 
of considerable mischief. The hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded to notice the insurrec- 
“tion under Wat Tyler, and the historical 
acts connected with it; he also adverted 
to the disturbances that had been occa- 
sioned in Flanders by a party, like the ra- 
dicals of the present day, wearing the dis- 
tinguishing mark of white hats. After 
adverting to several of the circumstances 
connected with public meetings, he arrived 
at the conclusion, that some permanent 
law was required for their regulation; and 
he concluded by repeating that he thought 
fourteen months much too short a period 
for the duration of this bill. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton troubled the House 
with reluctance, but it was overcome by a 
conviction of the necessity of stating the 
motives for his vote, on a question of such 
acknowledged magnitude. Hedifferedfrom 
the hon. gentleman who proposed that four- 
teen months should be the duration of the 
measure, as he was convinced that in that 
interval the existing ferment would not 
have subsided. Another and an invincible 
objection to it was, that if it were so li- 
mited, it was certain that at the end of a 
year it would be effectually defeated. 
But if he differed from the hon. member, 
he differed also from the noble lord. The 
period proposed by ministers was, he 
thought, much too long. When an inroad 
was made upon the constitution (and he 
considered this measure a most important 
inroad upon it), it ought to continue for 
the shortest possible period. Still more 
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was he opposed to the reasons urged en 
the other side for the longer continuance. 
The noble lord had declared that he 
thought the bill would be an improvement 
on the constitution; but he was content 
to take it as our forefathers had left it, 
without any alteration beyond what 
pressing circumstances required. Surely 
it could not be seriously argued, that the 
complicated machinery of petitioning five 
magistrates, or the majority of the grand 
jury, in case the sheriff refused to call a 
meeting, was an advantage not enjoyed 
under the old system. A right hon. gen- 
tleman on a late occasion, with a facility 
of language peculiarly his own, had sup- 
posed a case in which he should be called 
upon to instruct a mere stranger on the 
laws and constitution of the country, its 
external and internal policy, and in all the 
arcana of government. If such a task 
had fallen to him (Mr. Buxton), he would 
have referred the stranger to that part of 
the bill which called upon any justice or 
justices, if they thought fit, to prevent 
any individual from addressing a meeting, 
and inflicted severe penalties on parties 
resisting or refusing to obey. What 
would a stranger think of such a law? 
Suppose a magistrate, endeavouring to 
retrieve his broken fortune by a superero- 
gation in zeal and loyalty, should deem it 
right to stop an individual who was cast- 
ing reflections on the government. [No, 
no; __hear.] Honourable gentlemen 
would observe, that it depended on the 
discretion and interpretation of the ma- 
gistrate, and he might order any speaker 
at the meeting to prison for resistance ; 
and then a clause of indemnity was in- 
serted to screen the magistrate in case 
death or wounds ensued, while the 
parties resisting were subjected to trans- 
portation. The stranger to whom he 
would show this part of the measure 
might study from that time until dooms- 
day, and not at last discover that this 
was an improvement upon the consti- 
tution [Cheers!]. The arguments on 
this question had been so exhausted, that 
he should confine himself to evidence. 
He lived in connexion with a class of the 
community not the richest nor the poorest, 
the tradesmen of this country; and the more 
he had seen of them, the morehe had learned 
to admire and respect them. Among them 
prevailed the most genuine attachment to 
the principles of the constitution. It had 
been insinuated that they were disciples 
ef Mr. Hunt ; but the celebrated minority 
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of 84 at the late Westminster election was 
sufficient evidence to the contrary. Next 
it was said, that they were the disciples of 
Carlile; but he was convinced from inti- 
mate knowledge, that the indignation of 
the House against the pernicious doctrines 
of that man was not so great or so sincere 
as that which was felt by the great body 
of the tradesmen of this kingdom; they 
feared that the odious principles recently 
promulgated would make an inroad upon 
their children, and destroy the harmony 
and happiness of their domestic circle. 
A force of this kind might easily be col- 
lected round the government and the con- 
stitution that would set at defiance irreli- 
gion and disaffection. It must be accom- 
plished, however, by satisfaction and con- 
ciliation; and if it were asked, as it had 
been, what plan of conciliation ought 
to be adopted, he would fairly say that 
he would begin by rejecting the pre- 
sent bill, which was to suspend for five 
years a valuable part of the constitu- 
tion. He firmly believed that that single 
act would give more satisfaction, would 
diffuse more content throughout the whole 
empire than any other, and would produce 
more tranquillity than all the laws of 
force and compulsion that could be 
brought into action against the people. 
Another measure of conciliation, and a 
measure of the utmost value at this time 
was, a declaration of economy, followed as 
it ought to be by carrying that declara- 
tion into effect. There was a glaring in- 
consistency in the argument of a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), on a former 
night ; he had shown with great clearness 
and truth, the wide difference that existed 
between the inhabitants of Manchester 
and of other parts of the country—that 
when trade flourished, the inhabitants of 
Manchester were contented; and when it 
was depressed, that they were clamorous 
for the remedy of some supposed griev- 
ance. Yet what was his conclusion from 
this admitted state of things? That the 
law which might be so necessary for Man- 
chester ought to be inflicted on the whole 
British empire [Gheers]. He conclud- 
ed by stating, that if any gentleman would 
move that the present bill suould be li- 
mited to three years, he would support it ; 
but if not, he would rather vote for the 
extended period of the noble lord, than 
for the short time proposed to be inserted 
in the instruction to the committee. 

Mr. Perceval said, he was fully convinced 
that the bili would be attended with the 
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most evil consequences; that it would have 
an immediate and injurious tendency, and 
on this account he was called upon to 
oppose those with whom he generally 
acted. He would shortly lay before the 
House the estimation in which he held the 
right of the people to meet to petition the 
legislature. Tn the first place, it had been 
schhewlelged by parliament, in his opi- 
nion, much more effectually in the tem- 
porary restrictions to which it had been 
subjected, commonly called gagging-bills, 
than it had been contravened by the 
statute of Charles 2nd. He was pre- 
pared to contend, that the meetings of 
the people to petition parliament, whe- 
ther summoned or not summoned by the 
sheriff, was their undoubted and con- 
stitutional right. He held it to be a most 
salutary vent for discontent: the saying 
of Mr. Burke, that this right formed the 
safety-valve of the constitution, had been 
already quoted, as it merited, in terms of 
the highest applause. Let not parliament, 
then, when the commotion within was 
at its height frem the extraordinary 
heat applied at the present moment, in- 
crease the pressure upon that safety- 
valve, and thereby perhaps occasion, or 
at least endanger, a terrible explosion. 
This might be called an active advantage 
derived from the right; but of a different 
nature was that benefit which was derived 
from the consciousness in the subjects of 
this country that their complaints could 
be heard, whenever they thought fit to lay 
them before their representatives. It was 
this that gave an Englishman that proud 
character of independence, that distin- 
guished him from all the nations of the 
earth. Was it nothing, he would ask, to 
destroy, or at the best to diminish, this 
proud independence. It was said that it 
was a dangerous right—a right that might 
be injurious to its possessors; but when 
we took even from the child the sword by 
which he might be wounded, and supplied 
its place by a leaden weapon, it exhibited 
some feeling of indignation at the cheat 
which was practised. The people of 
England had too much understanding to 
be thus imposed upon by those who af- 
fected to Reside them of their rights, 
under the pretence that they would be in- 
jurious. Surely there was something of- 
fensive in the words “ parish meeting ;” 
and this circumstance, trifling as it was, 
deserved attention, and the solicitor 
general well knew it, when, from the 
beginning to the end of his speech, 
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he so studiously abstained from em- 
loying them. It was answered, that 
if the people could not call themselves 
together, they might still be convened, as 
of old, by the sheriff or lord-lieutenant ; 
but he had much doubt, whether after the 
| passing of this bill, even those meetings 
still allowed would not rapidly decrease. 
Such was his opinion of this bill, that 
though he thought it ought not to pass 
for one year, he would rather that it 
should be passed for five years ; because, 
at the expiration of that period, the whole 
country would be so dissatisfied with it, 
and that dissatisfaction would be so loudly 
pos ay that there would be no diffi- 
culty in casting it away for ever. On 
these grounds, he should vote for the mo- 
tion, which continued these restrictions 
for five years, rather than for that which 
continued them for three years, though he 
must confess that it was to the latter 
motion that he felt the best inclined. 

A Member said, that he should vote for 
the amendment of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, because he considered this bill 
calculated to serve as a protection to our 
best and dearest rights. Nothing could 
be so dangerous to the constitution of the 
country as the tumultuous meetings which 
had recently taken place, and if they were 
allowed to continue, our liberties would 
certainly fall a sacrifice to them. The 
act ought to be continued so long as to 
render the cause which it was intended 
to repress desperate: this could only be 
done by continuing it for five years. If 
it was to be passed only for one year, the 
disaffected would resume their labours 
with fresh vigour, as soon as its operation 
expired. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after complimenting 
his honourable young friend on the other 
side of the House, for the strong and ar- 
dent manner in which he had that evening 
declared himself in support of the hberties 
of his country, gave his cordial thanks to 
the noble lord opposite, for having given 
up his intention to render the measure 
permanent. It was one of the peculiar 
excellencies of the British constitution, an 
excellency which none of the republics of 
old had ever enjoyed, to be able in times 
of popular commotion to strengthen the 
hands of the executive government; and 
afterwards, when the danger was past, to 
revert to our former state of liberty and 
freedom. He should have had great diffi- 
culty in bringing himself to vote for the 


measure, if the noble lord had determined 
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to persist in his original intentions; but 
now that he had so far conceded to the 
wishes of the House as to limit their du- 
ration to five years, he had not the 
slightest objection to strengthen his hands 
with these powers for that period. He 
should therefore advise the House, if they 
thought the danger to be so great as to 
justify them in passing the bill at all, 
to select that time for the period of trying 
its efficacy which was fixed on by the 
average opinion of all parties; because, if 
there was any injury done by passing 
these measures, it was in the way of pre- 
cedent; and gentlemen who argued in 
behalf of their duration for three years 
rather than five, erred equally with their 
Opponents against precedent, and, besides 
that, endangered the success of the mea- 
sures themselves, by the reluctance which 
they evinced to grant the two additional 
years. This reluctance could only arise 
from the circumstance that they thought 
the danger not to be so great as was re- 
presented; and if that was the case, how 
did they reconcile it to themselves to vote 
for their continuance for three years? To 
confine these restrictions to certain coun- 
ties, was also highly objectionable ; be- 
cause, if these radicals would abandon 
their principles in three years, under 
the restrictions now proposed to be es- 
tablished in their own districts, would it 
be right to allow them to have another 
field to which they might resort? Would 
it not be giving them a fresh place in 
which to carry on their trade and occupa- 
tion? They all knew with what art those 
deluded and deluding men conducted their 
designs; and it was but too probable that 
the publications, which they would dis- 
seminate to effect their purpose in the dis- 
tricts not yet contaminated, would be of 
such a nature as would induce those who 
read them to go any lengths in the prose- 
cution of the criminal objects held up as 
worthy of pursuit, though they ‘vould not 
be of such a nature as to render those 
who disseminated them liable to prosecu- 
tion in the eye of the law. He should 
not detain them any longer at the present 
late hour of the night. He had only been 
led to express the sentiments which they 
had just heard from the love which he bore 
totheconstitution,andthe conviction which 
he felt that it was beyond all other things 
worth ene When he heard the 
question agitated, whether we were in the 
most danger from the encroachments of 
the Crown or of the people, he was at 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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first in some doubt; but when he recol- 
lected the character and views of such 
men as Hunt, he felt convinced that they 
were ten times more dangerous enemies to 
liberty than any bad minister in this coun- 
try possibly could be: so that he felt him- 
self justified in adopting the sentiments of 
the poet, 

‘* Now, half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

“ T fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 

Lord Milton asked, what feelings ought 
to actuate the House when they passed 
their judgment on the present ministers, 
who, after acknowledging the value of 
the right of petition, had come forward 
and proposed to abrogate it for ever? 
The es right left by the present bill 
would be, not the right to meet, but the 
right to ask an officer of the Crown for 
leave to meet. 

Lord Clive wished to correct a misre- 
presentation, under which several honour- 
able members appeared to labour in the 
course of the debate. A noble relative 
of his had never said that there were 
100,000 men furnished with arms in the 
northern counties: he had never stated 
from his own knowledge whether they had 
arms or not; he had merely said, that 
their own estimate of their numbers and 
strength was to that amount. 

Mr. Marryat said, he could not but re- 
gret that the question respecting the du- 
ration of the bill, should have been 
brought forward in the present stage of 
their proceedings: it would have been 
much more convenient, in his opinion, to 
have gone through the different clauses of 
the bill in the committee first, and to have 
settled the duration of it afterwards. If 
the clauses were filled up in that spirit of 
moderation which had marked the speech 
of the noble lord on the treasury bench, 
he should have felt the Jess difficulty in 
agreeing to the more extended term pro- 
posed; but if, on the contrary, when it 
came out of the committee, it contained 
what he considered as severe and unne- 
cessary restrictions on the liberty of the 
subject, he should then vote for limiting 
its duration to the shortest possible 
period. At present, the House were called 
upon to decide how long a bill should con- 
tinue in force, the spirit and character of 
which they had yettolearn. As far as he 
could then judge, the period proposed by 
the motion was too short, and that proposed 
by the amendment too long; and he in- 
clined to the opinion of the hon. member 
epposite (Mr. Buxton), that three years 
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would be a more eligible term than either. 
He thought six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session of parlia- 
ment too short a period, because the 
House would have to decide upon the re- 
newal of the measure, before sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable them to form 
a correct judgment of its effects; and to 
excite fresh agitation in the public mind, 
before the present agitation had well sub- 
sided. He thought five years, and from 
thence to the end of the next ensuing ses- 
sion of parliament, too long, because he 
recollected that the allied sovereigns, after 
stipulating by treaty that their armies 
should continue in the occupation of 
France for five years, considering that 
period would be necessary for the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in that country, volun- 
tarily evacuated it at the end of three 
years. If then, France, at the conclusion 
of a war in which the passions of men had 
been excited to a degree of fury that per- 
haps never was equalled, could completely 
recover her tranquillity in the course of 
three years, surely this country, under 
present circumstances, could not require 
a longer term of probation. Being culled 
upon to decide between two extremes, he 
considered, in the first place, that to re- 
new an expiring law, was easy, usual, and 
almost a matter of course; but to repeal 
an existing law, was on the contrary 
always attended with great difficulty. In 
the next place he considered, that if he 
must err at all, it was his duty to err on 
that side that was most favourable to the 
rights and liberties of the people; and for 
these reasons he should give his vote for 
ee rather than for the longer pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Wynn did not consider the measure 
before the House an infringement upon 
the rights of the people. He denied that 
it confined that right; on the contrary, it 
left it undiminished. It was not illegal, 
according to the provisions of the act, to 
hold meetings within doors; and before 
the American war it never was the prac- 
tice to hold meetings in the open air. It 
had been said that it was left to the dis- 
cretion of officers of the Crown to call 
public meetings; but he did not know 
that the sheriffs of counties were generally 
speaking, liable to the influence of the 
Crown. He knew there was a spirit of 
loyalty throughout the kingdom that 
would be sufficient to put down, even by 


force of arms, the disloyal and disaffected; | 
but he had great confidence that it would | 
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be unnecessary to resort to such a mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Mazwell bore testimony to the 
people of his county assembling in arms, 
and firing off pistols on retiring from the 
spot. He considered it under all circum- 
stances, his duty not to oppose the imea- 
sure of the noble lord. He saw no 
objection to its extending to the manu- 
facturing districts for five years, and to the 
whole empire for one year. . 

Lord Compton thought that cir- 
cumstances would necessitate a much 
stronger measure if the present were not 
carried. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, hoped that 
three years would be sufficient for the 
operation of the measure, as before that 
period, something might he done to 
better the condition of the people. He 
trusted that a select committee would be 
appointed to consider the distress of the 
country, and propose some relief. 

Lord Cranley said, he should vote for 
the amendment of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, though he was of opinion that 
it would have been more beneficial to the 
country, that the bill should have been 
made permanent [Loud cries from the 
opposition of Move that it be made per- 
manent.”’] 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision. Colonel Beaumont’s motion was 
negatived without a division. The House 
afterwards divided on the motion of Mr. 
Buxton to limit the bill to three years. 
For it, 153; Against it, 328: Majority, 
175. The Chancellor of the exchequer’s 
amendment was then carried in the affirma- 
tive; after which the House resolved it- 
self into a committee, resumed, and the 
chairman obtained leave to sit again 
to-day. 
List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Calvert, N. 
Allen, J. H. Crickett, R. A. 
Althorp, viscount Churchill, lord C, 
Aubrey, sir John Calvert, C. 
Burton, &. C. Campbell, hon, J. 


Benett, John Carter, John 
Beaumont, ‘I’. W. Cavendish, lord G. 
Barham, J. E. Cavendish, Henry 
Baring, sir T. Clifford, capt. 


Barnett, James 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, Benjamin 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, Henry 
Browne, Dom. 
Byng, G. 


Clifton, viscount 
Colborne, N. 
Coke, T. W. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, Sam. 
Curwen, J.C, 
Davies, T. H. 
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Denman, Thos. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, Thos. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Euston, earl of 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fergusson, C. 
Foley, Thos. 
Folkestone, lord 
Frankland, Thos, 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Grant, J. P. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R. G. 
Griffiths, John W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Heygate, ald. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hornby, Ed. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howorth, L. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, Robt. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Kinnaird, hon. D. 
Lloyd, S. Jones 
Longman, Geo. 
Lister, B. L. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, John G. 
Latouche, John 
Latouche, R. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Miles, Wm. 
Mahon, hon. Step. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macleod, R. 
Macdonald, James 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, John 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, visct. 
Mouck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, visct. 
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Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Normanby, visct. 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Perceval, Spencer 
Portman, Ed. B. 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Parnell, Wm. 
Peirse, Henry 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Price, Robt. 
Rickford, Wm. 
Ramsbottom, John 
Ricardo, David 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Stewart, W. 
Stanley, lord 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thorp, alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Waithman, ald. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Williams, Owen 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir Robert 
Wood, alderman 
Webster, sir G. 
TELLERS. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Calcraft, John 
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7. moved the third reading of this 
ill. 
| The Earl of Darnley did not rise to 
| offer any opposition to the principle of the 
bill in this stage. He was disposed to 
, allow that a temporary necessity for such 
!alaw might exist, though at the same 
, fime he thought that necessity had been, 
_in a great measure, occasioned by the 
improper manner in which the existing 
_ laws had been administered but though he 
' might admit the necessity of some enact- 

ment of this kind, it did not follow that 
| he should approve of all the powers pro- 
| posed to be given to the magistrates. 

What he chiefly objected to, was the 

power given to search houses by night. 
| Besides, he did not see any advantage 
that could be derived from retaining that 
clause, as, after what had passed, it was 
not to be supposed that persons having 
arms in their possession, for an improper 
purpose, would keep them in their houses. 
On the contrary, it was to be presumed, 
that they would conceal them somewhere 
else. The noble lord then alluded to two 
local acts formerly passed, authorizing 
the seizing of arms, and particularly to 
one in the reign of William 3rd, which 
required the warraut of two justices to aue 
thorize the seizing of arms in the day- 
time. This example, he thought, ought 
to have been followed in the present bill ; 
and he felt it his duty to protest against 
the power of entering and searching 
houses in the night-time. 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that if the 
measure were really more severe than the 
circumstances of the country required, he 
would willingly consent to any proposition 
for softening it; butsuch wasfar from being 
the case. He did not set much import- 
ance on a precedent either of a remote or 
recent date, as the necessity of the pre- 
sent measure must be judged from the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to it. He 
could not agree to any alteration in the 
clause. 

The bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 7. 

State or tHE 
OF THE CoRPORATiON OF LonpDon.] 
The sheriffs of London presented a peti- 
tion from the lord mayor, alderman, and 
commons, of the city of London, in com- 
mon council assembled; setting forth, 
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_ « That the petitioners have learnt with 
apprehension and regret that measures 
subversive of our free constitution have 
been submitted to parliament by the mi- 
nisters of the crown, on the pretext of 
conspiracy for the destruction of all reli- 
gion, government, and property within 
the realm; for the defeat of so monstrous 
a design, did the petitioners believe in its 
reality, they would be most anxious to 
employ all the means that they possess ; 
but while such an alarm rests merely upon 
unauthenticated or anonymous statements 
which have been submitted to no investi- 
gation (however countenanced by the tur- 
bulent conduct and inflammatory writin 

of some misguided or evil-minded on 
the petitioners cannot perceive the neces- 
sity of any abridgment of our liberties ; 
deeply lamenting the prevalence of dis- 
content, the petitioners humbly recom- 
mend to the House, as its only proper 
cure, a sincere and earnest endeavour to 
remove all just ground of complaint, and, 
sensible of the inconveniences arising from 
frequent large assemblages, and from the 
want of respect and affection between the 
magistracy and the people, they respect- 
fully submit that a constitutional remedy 
might be found in the establishment of a 
due representation and liberal municipal 
constitutions, agreeable to the ancient 
usage and analogy of our government, for 
those places in which population has ex- 
tensively accumulated, but which do not 
yet enjoy them ; that the petitioners fully 
participate in the disgust excited by some 
late publications hostile to the christian 
religion and the public peace, yet, as 
they immediately became the objects of 
general detestation, and could have been 
at once submitted to the judgment of the 
laws, and as they bear an infinitely small 
proportion to those productions which are 
favourable to knowledge, virtue, and re- 
ligion, they seem to the petitioners to af- 
ford no reason for subjecting the press to 
enactments calculated to harass all who 
are connected with it, to destroy its free- 
dom, and to prohibit some of its most 
useful labours; that the petitioners trust 
therefore, that at a time when they anxi- 
ously expected an investigation into trans- 
actions which have recently called forth 
an expression of general disapprobation, 
and hoped for such a redress of grievances 
and reform of abuses as might allay the 
irritated feelings of the people, the House 
will not hastily, and without inquiry, 
during the prevalence of an unfounded 
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or exaggerated alarm, pass laws on ac- 
count of a partial and temporary evil, 
tending permanently and universally to 
affect the liberty of the subject, and to 
produce increased irritation, while the 
are inefficient as to the purposes for whic 
they are designed ; the petitioners there- 
fore humbly pray, and earnestly entreat, 
that should however some measures be 
thought necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, that the House will 
adopt such only as shall be limited in their 
extent and duration, and that the next 
care of the House may be (rejecting the 
desperate counsels of those who would 
refuse all concession) to apply itself to 
the effectual correction of those abuses 
and defects which have given rise to the 
prevailing discontent.” 

The petition was read, after which, 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed that, in 


moving that it be Jaid on the table, he — 


should say a very few words. He could 
not, however, consent to give a silent 
vote upon these bills: he had attended 
with the utmost diligence to the protract- 
ed debate upon them, and had not heard 
asingle argument to convince him that 
an inquiry ought not to be granted before 
they were passed. After commenting 
on the statement made by lord Castle- 
reagh, of the immense number of stones 
found on the place of meeting at Man- 
chester, the day after the meeting had 
occurred, and after treating as absurd the 
supposition of the noble lord, that the re- 
formers had marched thirty or a miles 
with these stones in their pockets, he pro- 
ceeded to argue, that great advantage 
had been derived to the supporters of mi- 
nisters from the candid manner in which 
another noble lord (Stanley), had ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the fatal events 
of the 16thof August. Both in the House 
and out of the House it had been supposed 
that that noble lord had spoken of the 
facts to which he alluded, from his own 
personal knowledge, whereas he had fairly 
acknowledged that he only spoke upon 
information derived from others. He 
himself (ald. Wood) had heard nothing 
but opinions upon this subject: he had 
heard no facts; and facts were the most 
important points in this discussion. There 
were, however, some points on which 
they were all agreed; and one of these 
was, the existence of great distress in 
the nation. Hence arose our existing 
discontents; and what, he would ask, 
were the means which had been taken to 
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allay them, or to remove the cause from 
which they originated? A committee had, 
indeed, been appointed, to take into con- 
sideration the state of the poor laws. 
What had been the result of their labours? 
Why, they had done nothing more than 
bring forth some new regulations regard- 
ing the law of settlements. What might 
they not have done, and yet what had 
they really done, with regard to Ireland ? 
It was in evidence before the House, that 
in that country, there were above six 
millions of acres uncultivated. Had one 
of them been put into cultivation? No. 
And yet the House had voted during the 
last session 50,0002. for the use of those 
who were willing to emigrate to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The streets of the vari- 
ous towns in this country were filled with 
numbers of the lower Irish, who deprived 
our own population of employment to a 
certain degree. Surely, it would be as 
well to send some of them back to their 
own country, and employ them upon the 
millions of acres which it contained in an 
uncultivated state, and yet of a nature 
fitted for cultivation. This would be a 
means of relieving part of the existing 
distress. Other gentlemen would be able 
to devise other methods; and therefore 
he implored the House to institute, as 
soon as possible, a committee of inquiry 
regarding the most effective way of re- 
lieving the miseries of the unfortunate 
poor. During the course of the debate, 
none of the speakers, except some of 
those on his side of the House (indeed 
from the other side it would be quite idle 
to expect it), had entered into the cause 
of their distress; he therefore had great 
delight in seeing several hon. gentlemen 
with whom he generally acted, and among 
them the member for Durham, deter- 
mined to force upon the House, and not 
to blink the question of parliamentary re- 
form. Reform was now an object dear 
to the people: reform they would have ; 
and all the House could do, either by 
restrictions on public meetings, or res- 
trictions on the press, would be useless. 
The people would meet, and do as he 
himself had seen done in manufactories in 
France and Italy : one person would read 
to twenty, and the whole twenty, though 
they might read less than they did before, 
would certainly hear more read to them. 
The effect, too, of what was read would 
be stronger, from the different comments 
which would be made upon it. Those 
comments would lead the parties to attach 
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themselves together more closely in pri- 
vate societies; and those societies would 
eventually prove much more dangerous 
than the late tumultuary meetings. 

Mr. Alderman Thorp expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that ministers had at last deter- 
mined torender these measures temporary. 
In saying this, he did not mean to admit 
that a case had been made out for even a 
temporary enactment of them. He thought 
that an exaggerated degree of alarm had 
been excited, by the large meetings which 
had been recently so common throughout 
the country, as many persons attended 
them from distress, and not from seditious 
motives. It was his opinion, that the 
House would have done more to conciliate 
the people by granting an inquiry, than it 
could ever do by resorting to measures of 
severity and coercion. He hoped the 
bills would receive further modifications 
when they were in the committee. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
decided approbation of every sentiment 
contained in the petition, and his firm con- 
viction, that, if the evil were so great as 
had been represented, it would increase, 
and not diminish, under the present, re- 
strictions. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Macistracy or Norrotx.] Mr. 
Wodehouse rose for the purpose of making 
a communication to the House on a sub- 
ject connected with lord Suffield, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Norfolk. 
He should abstain from making any com- 
ment upon the documents which he was 
going to read, and should commence, as 
a matter of public duty, by reading a 
letter which he had yesterday received 
from lord Suffield. The hon. member 
then read the following letter: —**Gunton, 
Dec. 4. Dear Wodehouse,—I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you for your letter 
of yesterday, in reply to which I beg leave 
to say, that [ am not conscious of having 
acted with any partiality respecting the 
insertion of gentlemen in the commission 
of the peace, of which I think the com- 
mission itself, with the additions made to 
it, affords pretty strong evidence. I re- 
collect to have had some conversation — 
with Mr. Coke at general Money’s on the 
subject of the commission, but am not 
aware of a promise on my part to insert 
any gentleman Mr. Coke might name ; 
nor, had I been so disposed, did Mr. 
Coke give me an opportunity, for I never 
had the honour of receiving an application 
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from him to that effect; and a list of names 
sent by Mr. Coke to the clerk of the 

eace, even supposing such a list to have 

een sent, could not be considered by me 
in that point of view. In reference to Mr. 
Coke’s assertion, that gentlemen have 
been added to the commission by the 
lord chancellor, in consequence of my 
refusal, I believe the statement to be ab- 
solutely erroneous, and that no such cir- 
cumstance has taken place since I have 
had the honour of being lieutenant of 
Norfolk. I think both yourself and colonel 
Wodehouse can vouch for my impartiality, 
as I have certainly declined some applica- 
tions from both of you, when it did not 
appear to me there was a want of ma- 
gistrates, or for other reasons. Iam, &c. 
Suffield.” He received this communica- 
tion yesterday, and had intended to have 
laid it before the House last night, had 
not certain circumstances prevented him. 
In the interval, he had had an interview 
with the lord chancellor, who had informed 
him, that he had no recollection of the 
circumstances to which his hon. colleague 
had on a former night alluded. Since 
that period he had received the following 
letter from his lordship :—* Dear sir— 
The assistance with which the chancellor 
is favoured by the custodes rotulorum in 
selecting persons to be placed in the com- 
mission of the peace in different counties, 
of whose qualifications he cannot have 
pee knowledge, has established a 

abit of the chancellor’s placing in the 
commission gentlemen recommended by 
them. But this is mere recommendation, 
however much to be respected ; and if the 
chancellor doubts the propriety of placing 
any person so recommended in the com- 
mission, he acts upon his own judgment. 
If the custos rotulorum declines to re- 
commend any gentleman applying to him 
to be so recommended, and gentle- 
man applies to the chancellor, the chan- 
cellor judges for himself whether he will 
place the name in the commission, not- 
withstanding the objection, generally, if 
not always, first communicating with the 
custos rotulorum upon the subject of the 
objection. I am not able to call back to 
my recollection the circumstances which 
may have taken place respecting the 
Norfolk matter, which has been men- 
tioned. I have a faint recollection that 
some mention was some time ago made 
to me, by whom I cannot say, respecting 
the want of magistrates in some part of 
that county. What was done upon that 
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I cannot ascertain; but my secretary of 
commissions having, at my _ instance, 
looked into the correspondence and 
papers for ten years, as he informs me, 
finds nothing relative to the appointment 
of justices in that county, in which com- 
munication has not been had with lord 
Suffield. If any other person applied to 
me, I therefore suppose I must have 
communicated with lord S.; but the only 
way, perhaps, in which accurate informa- 
tion can be obtained, is by Lord S.’s in- 
specting the commission, and seeing 
whether any names have been therein in- 
serted without communication with him, 
and on the other hand, Mr. C. should 
state the particulars to which he alluded. 
It is possible, though I do not recollect 
the fact, that I have been applied to, to 
place gentlemen in this commission not 
recommended by Lord 8. _ I think it very 
improbable that I should have placed 
their names in the commission without ob- 
serving the civility of communicating to 
lord S. that such application had been 
made to me, though, after such commu- 
nication, I should of course have decided 
upon the matter as it appeared to me to 
be right, if there had been any difference 
of opinion. That there has been any 
such I do not recollect. It occurs to me 
to mention, that there are two matters 
which are exceptions to what is above 
stated. A gentleman who was recom. 
mended by the secretary of state was of 
course inserted in the commission, and I 
very lately mentioned the name of a 
clergyman to be inserted in the commis- 
sion, whose name I understood, would be 
found in the next recommendation of the 
custos rotulorum. Your’s, dear sir, 
Eldon.—P. S. Being informed, since 
I wrote the above, that Mr. C. stated that 
he had a personal interview with me upon 
the subject, I cannot doubt the accuracy 
of that gentleman’s statement, though the 
fact has escaped my recollection.’—He 
had now performed what he conceived to 
be his duty, though he thought it right, 
before he sat down, to corroborate that 
part of lord Suffield’s letter, where allu- 
sion was made to himself personally: he 
could speak with the utmost confidence of 
the impartiality which lord Suffield had 
always displayed in the exercise of his 
official duties. 

Mr. Coke repeated, that in consequence 
of a declaration made to him at general 
Money’s by lord Suffield, that he would 
insert in the commission of the peace the 
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names of such of his friends as he (Mr. 
Coke) should recommend, he had left 
certain names at the office of the clerk of 
the peace for the county; and was after- 
wards informed that not one of the gentle- 
men whose names he had so left was ap- 
pointed to the magistracy. Having made 
this application, as far as he could recol- 
lect, upon the most gracious declaration 
of lord Suffield, he was not a little sur- 
prised at the refusal which he experienced; 
and he therefore subsequently applied to 
the lord Chancellor for the same purpose. 
The lord chancellor advised him to make 
another application to the lord lieutenant; 
but under such circumstances as he had 
described, every body would see that 
such a proceeding was impossible. When, 
therefore, he came to town in the ensuing 
spring, he wrote to the lord chancellor on 
the subject, who appointed him a meeting 
in his private chamber in the House of 
Lords, where he had never been before, 
and where he had never been since. The 
lord chancellor told him, that he would 
turn the subject in his mind, for he was 
fully convinced that he (Mr. Coke) 
would not recommend any individual as a 
fit person to be appointed a magistrate 
who was unworthy of the situation. 
Whether lord Eldon had paid the lord 
lieutenant of the county the compliment 
of communicating with him on this point, 
he could not tell; but this he knew, that 
all the persons whom he recommended 
were within four months inserted in the 
commission, except, indeed, one hon. 
— now a member of the House. 
yhether the memory of lord Eldon had 
failed him, was not for him to determine : 
if it had, so much the worse for the 
suiters of the court in which his lordship 
presided. But he himself well recollected 
all these points. As to the impartiality 
which lord Suffield was said to display in 
the exercise of his magisterial duties, he 
must say that, for one, he doubted it. He 
firmly believed that several of the magis- 
trates had merely been put into the com- 
mission for party purposes, and that 
several of his (Mr. Coke’s) friends had 
been rejected merely because they were 
his friends. This was the kind of influence 
which would be exercised in all parts of 
the kingdom, if the present bills were to 
pass: it would be extended not only to the 
magistrates, but to the sheriffs in eve 
county. He did not mean to say that it 
was extended so far at present; by no 
means : there had recently been a splendid 
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meeting of the freeholders of Norfolk at 
Norwich ; and too much praise could not 
be given to the high sheriff of the county 
for his conduct on that occasion. He 
had there stated, that it was his firm 
opinion, that the government were them- 
selves most strongly implicated in the 
events at Manchester [loud cries of Hear! } 
It was his opinion, and he could not 
change it. It was his opinion, because 
they set their faces against all inquiry, for 
fear, he supposed, of something coming 
out which would deeply implicate them- 
selves. Having taken parson Harrison in 
London without a riot, they were 
determined to kick up a riot, rather than 
not have a reason for enacting measures 
like the present. 

The Speaker said, that before the con- 
versation went any farther, he could not 
help pressing upon the notice of the 
House its irregularity, and the dangerous 
consequences which it might tend to pro- 
duce. He ought, perhaps, to have stopped 
the hon. member who commenced it, but 
he was not aware of the length to which 
he would go. After he had allowed the 
hon. member to proceed through the 
whole of his statement, it would have 
been an act of gross injustice to have 
thrown any impediment in the way of the 
hon. member who had just sat down. He 
hoped the House would pardon him for 
saying, that the conversation had already 
gone far enough, and farther even than 
the most lax practice allowed. It was 
not, perhaps, necessary that their laws 
and regulations should always be observed 
to the letter; but unless the spirit of 
them was preserved, they would not be 
able to preserve their own dignity, or to 
carry on the business of the public with 
that celerity and regularity which was 
absolutely necessary. 

The conversation then dropped. 


Penryn Brisery Sir C. 
Burrell rose to make his promised motion 
respecting the Borough of Penryn. He 
said, he felt it his imperative duty again 
to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion of parliament; he trusted that hon. 
members would turn their attention to his 
bill of last session, that he might be 
enabled to carry it through all its stages. 
Alterations had been suggested to him in 
the provisions of it, but he bad not seen 
any reason for adopting them. There 
had been several instances in which the 
elective franchise had been extended, and 
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boroughs thrown open, and it was his firm 
conviction that they had been attended 
with great good. This bill had been in 
the hands of all the members last summer, 
and therefore he thought it unnecessary 
to say any thing more at present.. The 
hon. baronet then moved ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for the preventing 
of Bribery and Corruption in the Election 
of Members to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of Penryn.” 

Sir C. Hawkins spoke in opposition to 
the measure, but was quite inaudible. 

Mr. Denison said, he had suggested in 
the last session that the elective franchise 
should be transferred from Penryn to one 
of the most populous towns of the king- 
dom, as Birmingham or Manchester, which 
did not send a member to parliament.— 
The corruptions of that borough were so 
notorious, that it appeared to him quite 
hopeless to think of preventing them, ex- 
cept by removing the elective franchise 
altogether. His majesty’s ministers had 
resorted to very strong measures—they 
had sharpened the sword against itinerant 
orators, and against those who had in- 
flamed the public mind; if they had gone 
no further it would have been well, but 
they had adopted a system of coercion 
against the people instead of one of con- 
ciliation. He thought, that had the elec- 
tive franchise been transferred from Pen- 
ryn to Manchester, it would have tended 
much to conciliate the people of that 
place. On the subject of reform he would 
say nothing. His hon. friend the member 
for Durham, had given notice of his inten- 
tion to submit to the House a motion of 
that kind, andhehad no doubt that it would 
meet with his perfect concurrence. The 
noble lord had mistaken the true way to 
pacify and conciliate the public mind. 
He might sharpen the sword of the law 
to put down factious demagogues, but let 
them throw down the olive-branch to the 
people. 

“ Be to their faults a little blind, 
“ Be to their virtues very kind, 
“ Andclap the padlock on their mind.” 


Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Corton Factories Sir R. 
Peel moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the act passed last session, for the 
better regulation of Cotton Factories.— 
The object of the amendment was, when 
any accident by fire or otherwise took 
place in a factory, to allow the people 
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thrown out of employment by such acci- 
dent, to work by night, in such part of 
the works as were not destroyed, till the 
accident was made geod. If this was not 
allowed, the worst consequences must 
arise, from letting loose on society a num- 
ber of people without employment. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that a case 
had lately occurred in the county which he 
had the Sesamee represent, which proved 
the necessity for the bill now moved for, 
Part of the factory of an individual well 
known to many members of that House, 
had lately been burnt down, and without 
an alteration in the law a number of per- 
sons would be thrown out of work alto. 
gether. 

Mr. Philips said, the bill now moved 
for was a complete proof of the absurdity 
of attempting to interfere between the 
employer and the labourer. This bill 
gave a sanction to the most disgraceful 
practice ever adopted in cotton factories, 
that of employing persons by night; and 
yet he did not see how the measure could 
be refused, without depriving a number of 
people of work altogether. 

Mr. Brougham did not see how the pre- 
sent bill could be considered as a proof 
of the absurdity of the former measure, 
In a subject of such extent it was hardly 
possible to provide for every case that 
might occur, and accordingly the accident 
alluded to proved that there was an omis- 
sion in the act; but that omission would 
now be supplied without delay. 

Mr. Finlay would have been more wil- 
ling to vote for the repeal of the former 
act. His hon. and learned friend had 
talked of an omission—why it was full of 
omissions. The accident had happened to 
the person with whom the bill originated ; 
but had it happened to a person less fae 
vourable to the measure, perhaps the hon. 
baronet would not have shown the same 
eagerness to supply the omission. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Sepitious Meretincs PREVENTION 
Bitu.] Lord Castlereagh having moved 
the order of the da Yor going into a 
committee on this bill, 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that before the 
House went into a committee, he would, 
with the leave of the House, make a few 
cbservations. In the first place, then, he 
would again express his astonishment and 
surprise at the intention of the noble lord 
to extend the provisions of the bill to Ire~ 
land. He did not mean to Jook on this 
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subject in a narrow point of view. He 
could assure honourable gentlemen, mem- 
bers for England and Scotland, that no 
one more heartily entered into their feel- 
ings than himself—that no one would be 
more anxious to assist them in protecting 
the well disposed and the loyal, if they 
wanted protection. Having unfortunately 
witnessed disturbances in his own country 
—having seen how far the zeal and the 
fears of men carried them— he was willing 
to make every allowance for gentlemen on 
this occasion. But measures of this kind 
were measures of pains and penalties much 
more likely to violate the constitution, 
than to put down the disaffected. Differ- 
ing as he did from gentlemen who thought 
these bills necessary, he was yet willing 
that every protection should be given to 
the public peace, and even with his purse 
he was willing to assist—but the assistance 
he would render, would be very different 
from the support of measures calculated 
to overturn the constitution of England. 
He rose principally to say a few words in 
favour of that part of the empire from 
whence he came, and of which he ever felt 
proud. He did not recollect the precise 
words that fell a few nights ago from the 
noble lord, but he recollected, and the 
House recollected the matter of that 
speech. He would remind the noble lord 
of the description he had given of the pre- 
sent state of Ireland—he had described 
that country as in a state of peace, of 
tranquillity, and prosperity: he had even 
gone further—he seemed to have taken 
credit to himself for the present tranquil- 
lity of that country, and he had contrast- 

her situation with other parts of the 
empire. From the opening speech of the 
nobie lord, then, there was no reason to 
conjecture that these bills of pains and 
penalties were to be extended to Ireland : 
no one could suppose that her loyalty, her 
tranquillity, her patience under sufferings, 
were to be rewarded by a fresh aggression 
on her liberties. True, the noble lord had 
stated that the bills were to extend to parts 
of England not disturbed, but from no 
part ot his speech could it be conjectured 
that it was his intention, or that it was 
at all necessary, to extend the pro- 
visions of these obnoxious bills to Ire- 
land. If the noble lord had fairly stated 
such to be his intention, he would have 
been ready to enter the lists with him, and 
to convince him,—if his mind was at all 
Open to conviction,—that the bill was not 
at all necessary for Ireland; that it was 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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uncalled for, that it was unwise, as well as 
unjust. He would ask the noble lord to 
recollect the days of the Irish parliament 
—the days of her glory and of her dis- 
grace—yet even in the most disgraceful 
and degenerate state of that parliament 
would the noble lord, at the very moment 
that he boasted of the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the country, have dared to 
go to the Irish parliament and say, “ You 
have been tranquil, you have been pros- 
perous, and I now come down to propose 
for you a system of pains, of penalties, 
and of degradation—I propose to disarm 
your people, to invade the liberty of 
the press, and to prevent public meet- 
ings—I come down to prepare gagging 
bills and measures which innovate on your 
constitution.” Would the noble lord have 
ventured to make such a proposal to an 
Trish parliament? Would an Irish par- 
liament lost and degraded as it might 
be, have endured so great an out- 
rage? He would ask the noble lord, then, 
did he mean to dissolve the union—did he 
mean to disgust the Irish people, more than 
they were with that odious measure? The 
noble lord had done enough to disgust 
that country since the union. He had 
not, indeed, given any specific pledge—he 
| was too cautious to do that; but he had 
done enough to shew that it was not 
intended to observe the spirit of the act 
of union. He put it to the noble lord, 
' did he mean to outrage, more than they 
had been, the feelings of that oppressed 
' and insulted people? Was it because some 
‘parts of the manufacturing districts of 
' England were discantented, that there- 
_ fore Ireland—inoffensive and peaceable as 
' she was acknowledged to be by the noble 
lord, for which she received the praise of 
| the noble lord—was to be visited with a 
' bill of fresh pains and penalties? Ireland, 
' after suffering for ages under the bad, the 

ungenerous policy of England—Ireland, 
_whose oppressions words could not des- 
| cribe, had yet proved superior to her mis- 
fortunes, and had shown a rare and excel- 
lent example of good conduct. Why 
would not the noble lord allow her to re- 
main in this state of peace and repose ?— 
Did he mean to drive the people into re- 
bellion? He might rest assured, that no 
measure would be more mortifying to Ire- 
land than the extension of this bill. The 
bill went to prevent public meetings, un- 
less under certain sanctions. It went, 
then, to prevent Catholic meetings—meet- 
ings which had been ever marked by order 
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‘and decorum; yet, under the provisions 
of this! bill, ‘the Catholics of Dublin, and of 
other cities, would:not be:allowed to as- 
semble in their accustomed meetings, 
withoutthe permission of the aldermen, 
the sheritis, or'the lord mayor—men .ge- 
nerally speaking, of bigotted principles; 
they would be then driven to parish meet- 
‘ings, or not to meet at all; and thus, 
-would that ‘feeling of disgust which 
fering and injustice must ever create, be 
greatly increased by a wanton and ‘insult- 
ing prohibition: he really did notibelieve 
‘that the neble‘lord intended to extend the 
bill to Ireland, when he made his opening 
speech. Indeed, ‘it was.a fact,. that some 
Trish members had voted with the noble 
lord under the belief that the-bill was not 
to apply to Ireland. He couldsay more: 
that inquiries were made by: an individual 
whether the provisions of the bill were in- 
‘tended 'to be extended to Ireland,:and he 
was informed they were not. He believed 
‘it was quite an after thought, to:meet the 
objections of those who might ask, why 
this 2bominable measure should be applied 
to‘England, to Wales, and Scotland, and 
not to Ireland. The noble lordseemed to 
‘havea second sight on the subject,-and he 
‘now intended to put this bill down the 
throats of the Irish. The bill-was clearly 
‘not necessary by his own statement; yet 
‘he would venture to turn round to the 
Irish members, and say, you must consent 
to it. The noble lord had said:a great 
‘deal about the prosperity of Ireland. It 
was a description to whichhe could not 
bear testimony : there was no part of the 
world where the peasantry endured great- 
er misery and distress—the-trade and ma- 
nufactures of the country were so low, 
that the chaneellor of the exchequer had 
declared, a few nights since, that it-wasne- 
‘cessary to continue the proteeting duties 
settled at the time of the Union,-for some 
years longer. And why was itnecessary? 
“Because the manufactures of Ireland were 
‘in such a: state‘as would end in ruin, if 
they had not the benefit of these -protect- 
ing duties. Twenty years of trial :had 
passed away’since the Union, and the Irish 
manufactures were in a state of ruin, and 
the Irish people in a state of. the utmost 
distress. ‘It was then very strange that 
the noble lord should talk of the pros- 
perity of a country which required only 
to be visited to show its poverty and 
wretchédness. Such was its real :situa- 
tion, and'the ‘assertion of the: noble lord 
‘must have been made in ignorance, or 
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with a wish to. deceive. So fully was -he 
impressed with the unhappy situation.of 
that country, that should no other mem. 
ber be found do :so, he would :in :the 
course of the session, move for: a: commit 
tee to take the state of Ireland into-con- 
sideration. Before hesat down, he:would 
for that country, implore the protection 
of the House: he was sure they would 
not outrage the feelings of the Irish: peo- 
ple. ‘To the principles of the measures, 
as they affected the rest of the.empire, he 
had objections not less strong., He had 
seen measures of a similar character-tried 
in Ireland before the ‘rebellion. What 
could be their object now butito gag the 
people—to put down their free meetings 
—to prevent public opinion from showing 
its front against the ministers—to disarm 
the people—to expose their houses to be 
entered at night—and to subject females 
to brutal insult, or brutal -violation !— 
‘These things had occurred in. Ireland. The 
neble lord might wish to forget them, but 
they could never be forgotten there. 
‘What would these measures effect? They 
would drive the people to madness. ‘The 
system which the noble ‘lord:and : those 
who acted with him had pursued. for. many 
years, had involved the country. in: misfor- 
tune, .and had left the people oppressed 
with an intolerable load of: taxation—and 
now ‘the work was to bec ted by 
gaining a surrender of all their: hiberties? 
‘The hon. member concluded by saying, 
that though he was not then prepared with 
any amendment, he would, inthe course 
of ‘the discussion .propose, that ‘Ireland 
should be exempted from the operation of 
the bill. 

‘Lord Castlereagh :said, that the hon. 
member would have several opportunities 
of bringing on the discussion he had:in 
view. He might do so in the committee, 
or on the report. 

The House having gone into a 
cenedaien, the chairman began to-read 
the bill, paragraph by paragraph. :When 
bles lords-lieutenant, or custodes rotulo- 
rum of counties to. convene public. meet- 
ings, 

Sir €. Monck objected to new 
provision, on the ground .that it »was 
desirable that different authorities should 
be as little confounded together as possi- 
ble. But if it were proper to maintain, 
in any case, a distinction between the 
functions of particular offices, it was -be- 
‘tween those of.a civil and-military:nature. 
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The lord-lieutenant was a mili 
not of very ancient institution, 


officer, 
though, 


in point of fact, he was sometimes also. 


custos rotulorum. This was not, how- 
ever, uniformly the case; for instance, 
in Durham, the bishop, on account of 
his pecan rights, was the custos. He 
could see no good reason for this inno- 
vation. If at all admitted, he should 

er seeing the custos only mentioned, 
orshould. not object to the authority be+ 
ing confined to the sheriff. This Jast: was 
always: forthcoming, generally resident, 
and could always act through his de- 
puties. The custos was no other way 
distinguished than by being at the head 
of the commission of the peace. In 
this character he sometimes corres- 
ponded with government, but no other- 
wise held a higher rank than the rest of 
the magistracy. He now proposed, there- 
fore, to leave out the words “ Jords-lieu- 
tenant.” 

‘Lord Castlereagh observed, that this 
clause would not interfere with another, 
which provided, that the old law should 
continue in all respects, except only as 
certain new regalations were added. The 
sheriff would still have the power of con- 
vening the county, and he could not 
conceive what objection there was to the 
lord-lieutenant {possessing a similar au- 
thority. 

-Mr. G. Lamé did not think a satisfac- 
tory answer had been given to his hon. 
friend’s objection. His own objection in- 
deed went still further, and he wished to 
seé the names both of the lord-lieutenant 
and the custos rotulorum struck out of 
this clause. The power of calling public 
meetings ought to be confined to persons 
net under the: direct influence of. govern- 
ment. Both lords-lieutenant and custo- 
des‘ rotulorum had lately received a pretty 
plain lecture as to what they were to ex- 
pect, if they attended against the wishes 
of his majesty’s ministers at public meet- 
ings. They now well knew, that if they 
granted them in such a case, a, loss of 
office would be the probable result. 
He objected’ in particular to the creation 
of too many authorities. It wasa vulgar 
but just cbservation, that what was ev 
nian’s business was no man’s business. “Te 
one officer should refuse to hold’ a mect- 
ing, another might feel disinclined to take 
a different’ course. So it might be said 
with regard to that further ision 
which extended the same power to grand 
jari¢és. They would not choose to inter- 
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| fore where others had refused. He 
: wished to see this important authority in 
| the hands.of those whose offices were not 
dependent on the mode in which they 
excercised it. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Philips wished some provision to 
be made applicable to towns in the situa- 
tion of Manchester, otherwise no meet- 
ings atall would take place, except such 
as were agreeable to ministers. Even on 
such a question as the continuance of the 
income-tax, the boroughreeve had re- 
fused to.call a meeting. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was sure the 
noble lord must see the necessity of 
yielding to this demand. By the bill, 
as now drawn up, there could be no 
meetingiof whole towns, except they were 
cities, boroughs, or towns corporate.— 
Was it known to what extent this ex- 
clusion would operate ?—They. would 
exclude not only Manchester, mote im- 
portant perhaps than any other town, 
bat several other most populous and 
important cities; for cities they were, 
though not’ so in a legal sense. They 
were to exclude Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton, which, though in law 
only market towns. or villages, had 
grown, by means of the trade and. ma- 
nufactures of the: country, to exceed in. 
importance those piaces which were 
called cities. It was to exclude also, 
he believed the borough of Southwark— 
Thesolicitor-gencral signified his dissent ] 
—He was informed, at-Jeast by persons: 
acquainted’ with the constitution of the 
borough of Southwark, that it did not 
come within the description of a borough 
corporate. 

e Solicitor-General said, it was not 
necessary that the place should be a 
borough corporate. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the words of 
the bill were “city, borough, or town 
corporate,” which, ia the ordinary inter 
pretation of the phrase, would lead to sup- 
pose that it was necessary that the place 
should be aberough corporate. It was 
not, however, on the case of the borough 
of Southwark that he meant to rely, but 
on those of the great towns which were 
obviously excluded. He addressed him- 
self particularly to the independent part of 
the House (there were persons who in 
every other sense might be called inde- 
pendent, who were connected with the 
parties. which divided:it, but) he meant 
those who kept themselves aloof from any 
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party :—could they, he would ask, find 
any solid reason why towns, like York or 
Exeter, which were cathedral towns, 
should be allowed to have general meet- 
ings, under the same circumstances under 
which Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other places, which only differed from the 
cities he had named by being more popu- 
lous, more wealthy, and every way more 
important portions of the community, 
could have no meetings? He could not 
help also agreeing with his hon, friend, in 
the objections made to the naming of 
lieutenants and custodes rotulorum, and 
he thought the power should be given to 
freeholders of certain qualifications to call 
meetings of their own authority. 

Mr. Alderman JVaithman said, at pre- 
sent it was the undoubted right of the 
subject to petition ; the clause before the 
House deprived them of it. What, for 
instance, would be the case in the city 
of Bath, where a small corporation of 
twenty or thirty persons were elected by 
one another, and who were altogether 
unconnected with the people, so that the 
members who took their seats for that 
place were as secure as if they had pos- 
session of a ‘freehold estate. Injthe 
city of London also, requisitions, signed 
by eighty and one hundred persons, had 
been refused, and when the citizens had 
taken the only opportunity that had 
occurred tostate theirsentiments, they had 
been prosecuted by the attorney-general. 
It was better to say at once that the bill 
was to repeal the Bill of Rights, or to con- 
fine the meetings of the people to those 
parochial ones which alone it would be 
possible to be held. As to the six days 
notice which was made necessary, what 
would become of the right of petition, 
when the noble lord followed the ex- 
ample which he had now set of hurry- 


ing through the House bills against | 


the constitution? What petitions could 
overtake him? If a bill was brought in 
to repeal the Habeas Corpus altogether, 
and Yorkshire or Devonshire, or any other 
distant county was to be called upon, 
the bill might be passed before the peti- 
tion, with the utmost expedition which 
this new law admitted, could be decided 
upon. He wished to have a clause in- 


serted to compel the magistrates, when 
called on by a certain number of persons, 
to call meetings. The bill, if passed in 
its present state was a repeal of the Bill 
of Rights, and a subversion of the consti- 
tution. 
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an amendment, which was in accordance 
with the principle on which he had sup- 
ported the bill. That principle was, 
that the right of meeting was a valuable 
part of the constitution, though the limits 
within which it should be confined, had 
of late been overstepped. He wished to 


grant the power of convening a county - 


meeting to twenty freeholders possessed 
of at least 100/. per annum, in the coun- 
ty; or, if the number of twenty was 
deemed too small, to thirty. He wished 
to lay down the principle, that proper- 
ty had a right to be heard, and also to 
relieve the magistrates from the odium of 
refusing meetings, when the sanction of 
that number of respectable persons could 
not be obtained—when it could be con- 


ceived there could be no danger from the» 


meeting. If this bill was to continue, 
which he hoped it would not (though the 
suggestions of his noble friend were rather 
ominous), some such clause as that which 
he proposed was the more necessary. He 
had consulted many of his friends whe 
were not in opposition to ministers, and 
they saw much objection to the bill as it 
stood. He had, therefore, offered this 
amendment ‘as not being attached to any 
party, but if to any, rather to that of 
the ministers, he had thought it would 
come with a better grace from him 


than from those who opposed the bill al- 


togetheri 

Mr. Mazwell referred to the power to 
be granted for calling meetings in Scot- 
land. In Scotland, he said, the sheriff, 
being an officer appointed by the Crown, 
was in some measure an objectionable 
person in whom to repose the right of re- 


fusing or sanctioning public meetings. . 


The same observation might be made with 
respect tothe lord advocate. He should 
therefore propose, as an amendment, that 
after the words “ or any meeting called 
by the convener of any county or stewart- 
ry,” the following should be inserted— 
‘or ten persons legally qualified to be 
commissioners of supply.” These were 
persons of respectability, who had a 
great stake in the country, and there- 
fore were not likely to give their coun- 
tenance to meetings which were calculated 
to ee that stake in danger. 


ord Castlereagh said, that this amend- 


ment was the same in Ce as that 
proposed by his noble friend, and, if it 
were adopted, would at once go to de- 


stroy the very end which the bill was 
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framed to secure. The object of the bill 
was to prevent those tumultuous meet- 
ings which had heretofore taken place, ' 
and at which so much pains had been 
taken to subvert the constitution. The 
ordinary practice was, for the sheriff of 
the county to convene public meetings ; 
and it was now proposed to associate 
with him a certain number of the magis- 
trates of the county, in whom a confidence 
might be reposed, for the preservation of 
the peace, and the suppression of those 
acts which might be injurious to the 
public welfare. If, however, power were 
given to twenty freeholders, in such a 
county as York, to convene a meeting, 
no such confidence could exist ;, for the 
House very well knew that there would be 
no difficulty whatever in gaining the con- 
sent of twenty freeholders, qualified as 
his noble friend had described, to coun- 
tenance proceedings which might be al- 
together at variance with the principles 
of this measure. In refusing to accede 
to this proposal, too, no real injury would 
be done to the right of petitioning; for 
the inhabitants, although not permitted, 
unless under certain restrictions, to meet 
in large bodies, would stili have the means 
of meeting in their respective districts, 
and of coming to such resolutions as their 
supposed grievances might warrant. It 
was the meeting in military array, and 
under circumstances of strong disaffection, 
that had induced his majesty’s ministers 
to propose this bill; and it was as a secu- 
rity against such alarming assemblages, 
that it was proposed to make. the pre- 
sence of responsible persons necessary. 
If meetings were to be called by twenty 
freeholders, no such security would exist ; 
and it was with this conviction on his 
mind, that he should set his face against 
the amendment of his noble friend. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, the bill was al- 
together of such a nature, that he could 
net even attempt to improve it without 
some degree of pain. At the same time 
he could not help observing, with regard 
to both amendments, that the observa- 
tions of the noble lord who bad just ad- 
dressed the committee only showed the 
excess to which he was willing to carry 
that principle in his own mind which had 
led to the proposal of this measure—he 
meant a principle of distrust towards the 
people of this country. His distrust was 
‘not merely directed towards those wild 
and visionary politicians of whose doc- 
trines the House had heard so much, nor, 
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even to the lower classes of society ; but 
was directed towards those country gen- 
tlemen who, from their situation and cha- 
racter, were least likely to excite suspi- 
cion. That which the noble lord meant 
to insinuate was, that twenty freeholders, 
of 100/. a year each, were so blind to 
their own safety, or so ignorant of what 
was due to the safety of the country, that. 
they would unite in calling a county 
meeting under circumstances which must 
necessarily be productive of great danger 
to the community. ‘The same obser-. 
vation of course, applied to the per- 
sons to whom he had referred in the 
amendment respecting Scotland. The 
qualification legally required in Scot- 
land for a person holding the situation 
of a commissioner of supply, was 100/. 
a year; and could it be supposed that 
those persons would. unite to cal] a meet- 
ing which they must know from the 
state of the country would be attended. 
with danger? He begged leave to say,. 
too, without meaning to detract from the 
rights of the gentlemen of England, that 
in Scotland this would be more justly con-. 
ceded than in this country. In Scotland. 
there were no grand juries; and to this 
was to be added the fact, that the sheriff 
was an officer appointed by the Crown, 
holding his situation for life, and looking 
to the Crown for his promotion to some 
high judicial situation. If the people 
were to look to him alone, therefore, for 
calling them together, it was scarcely. 
necessary to say, that circumstances 
might occur in which his inclination might 
be in opposition to their wishes. While, 
he was on his legs, he would call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the 
boroughs of Scotland. It was well known 
that the large cities there were governed. 
by corporations; and it was likewise well 
known that there was not a single city in 
Scotland in which the corporate body, the 
head of which was to have the power of 
convening meetings, had the slightest con- 
nexion with the population of the coun- 
try. They were appointed by one ano- 
ther, and invariably elected their own 
officers. 

Lord Normanby said, that though he 
had felt it rnggnk that some steps 
should be taken with respect to public 
meetings, he had felt great repugnance 
to the continuance of the bill for a lon 
eriod, which repugnance had been mu 
increased by the objections which he had 
heard the noble secretary of state offer to 
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the’ amendment of the’ noble earl: He 
found now that meetings were to be pro- 
hibited, not merely when called:by dema-' 
gogues, or by the lower classes, but when 
called by persons of property. They 
were told, however, that the people might 
meet in’ smaller’ divisions, but even: in 
those cases the magistrates, by’ frittering 
away the time, might render the privilege 
in many cases nugatory. This: opinion 
had actuated him in voting’ on the last 
night for'making the duration of the bill 
as short as'possible, and the rather, be- 
cause he felt’ that he could not vote: for 
limiting the bill‘ in point of space. He 
should most' willingly support the amend- 
ment, but would suggest that the number 
of freeholders should be greater than 
twenty. 

Earl’ Compton said; he would: willingly’ 
alter the number to thirty. 

‘The Lord Advocate said; that if the 
atieridment of the noble lord were'adopted' 
with respect to England, he should have 
no objection to its adoption towards Scot- 
land: But he apprehended that, with 
respect to Scotland, it was not at all ne- 
cessary. The persoris autliorized to’call 
meetings in Scotland were, in: the first 
place, the sheriffs or the stewartry. It 
was very true that the sheriff was appointed 
by the Crown, but he was not removable 
by the Crown; and’ he believed ‘he might 
with: perfect confidence state, that there 
was no instance in which this officer had 
ever sacrificed his duties from: any influ- 
ence’ used’ on’ the part of the Crown. 
The convener of the county were ap+ 
pointed for the’ express purpose of con- 
vening public meetings ; and he believed 
there was no occasion.on whicli a convener’ 
liad ‘been called upon, in which he hati re- 
fused to call a meeting. He thought 
those persons fully adequate to all the 
purposes of assembling’ the people in 
Scotland. He might add, that from the 
nature of the commission of the peace in: 
Scotland, all persons qualified for’ becom- 
ing commissioners of supply were in- 
cluded, whether they were in favour of 
government or not. 

Mr. Mansfield considered that if this’ 
attiendment were ae the bill might 
as well not be passed at all. This bill 
was' intended to protect’ the loyal and 

ble! inhabitants of the country, and: 
if the restrictions: proposed’ were agreed! 
to; it would prove’ fatal to those 
wanted fo'put down sedition and | 


He believed twenty freehoklers: 
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— be got'in' any county, who would! 
call a meeting for improper purposes) 
What reason was’ there for confining all: 
the virtues of the community to free« 
holders-of 100/. a-year? Why not extend! 
them to freeholders. of forty shillings’ a. 
year? Were they not as loyal as those of 
1004. a-year? He thought the proposed: 
amendments were extremely absurd, and: 
calculated to destroy the object of the bill. 

Mr. Brogden reminded the committeg: 
that'the amendment of the noble earl was: 
not under their consideration. 

Lord Althorp'said, that the amendment 
of the noble lord, and that’ of his hon. and 
learned friend, were the same in principle. 
His‘ only object in rising was, to state that’ 
the qualification proposed by his noble’ 
friend, to entitle 20 or 30 freeholders to’ 
call a meeting, was precisely the same as’ 
that whieh qualified an individual to: be- 
come a justice of the peace. The only’ 
difference was, that the noble secretary of 
state made 5 freeholders of 100/. a year 
each, sufficient to:watch over the safety 
of the public peace, while his noble friend 
proposed that that number should be ex- 
tended to:20. He did not conceive that 
there was any danger in this regulation, 
and therefore he should vote for the 
amendment. 

The’ Attorney General appealed to the 
experience of the committee, whether the 
mere’ fact of holding a freehold of 100/. 
a@ year was considered a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for appointing a magistrate. It 
was true, that a qualification of that na- 
ture was'considered necessary ; but there 


were other qualities still more important’ 


tHat it was requisite he should possess, 
The prineiple of the present bill was to 

ent those meetings which were so 
frequently called without legal authority. 
It had often been doubted whether a 
sheriff iad, in point of fact, the power to 
call the county together. This doubt 
the present bill would set at rest. It 


should be recollected too, that the grand’ 


juries of counties; to whom a power was’ 
also given to call meetings, were almost’ 
all magistrates. [Cries of ‘No !"]. 
During experience on: the circuit 
which he had been inthe habit of going; 
this had been: the case; and in addition’ 
to this, the same power was given to the 
lord-lieutenant, and custos rotulorum ; so 
that no restrictions could exist which were 
not in all respects necessary to suppress 
meetings,- which no: man who had looked! 
tothe state of the country for some time 
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past could, deny were’ highly dangerous to’ 
:public He that the 
sheriff. was.an officer of the Crown; it. was 
true that-he was appointed by the Crown, 
but.tben the: names of three persons were 
sent!by the county as fit persons to hold 
the office, and the Crown only selected 
one of them. In his opinion, however, no 
sheriff who valued his own character, 
would merely from political differences re- 
fuse to call.a meeting of the county. 
With: respect to the amendment, he con- 
ceived that it struck directly at the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and.if it were adopted, 
the House might as well .not pass the 
measure at.all. It could not be denied that 
in such a county as York or Lancaster, 
twenty freeholders qualified in the way 
which had been stated, might be found 
capable of giving their sanction to pro- 
ceedings directly at variance with the 
good order and peace of society. 

Mr. ‘Kennedy thought, that even if the 
amendment -proposed with respect to 
‘England .were rejected, yet that the 
amendment respeeting Scotland ought to 
be adopted. In Scotland, the people would 
labour under greater disadvantages than 
those in England; while in justice both 
countries should be placed on:the same 
footing. In the first place, Scotland: had 
no such person as a custos rotulorum. In 
the next place,. the: lord-lieutenant was a 
military officer, and therefore one upon 
whom the people could not rely for afford- 
ing them the means of political discussion. 
Then the sheriff was an officer appointed 


by the Crown, and held a judicial situa- 
tion, with which it would be extremely 


improper to mix up political animosities. 


It would be highly injudicious to impose, 


upon that officer a duty which was calcu- 
Jated to diminish the universal respect in 
which he was held. As to the convener 
of the county, it was true that that indi- 


vidual was liable to be removed from his’ 


office, if he did not act according ‘to: the 
— of those who appointed him ; 

ut he.was one of the people themselves, 
and had only the power of calling toge- 
ther the commissioners of lt 
-was customary, indeed, for that officer to 
‘summon meetings of .the county ;. but he 
had no right to do so. 

Mr. Denman supported the amendment 
of the noble lord. This provision, if in- 
serted in,the bill, would be expressly the 
same in principle as the clause relating to 
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meetings ; for,.sypposing notice:to. 
-be-given in the ene..case,as was required 
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‘to -be done in :the other, there would 
clearly be no difference ‘between them. 
The attorney-general had said, that the 
clause as it now stood was.consistent with 
the other parts of the bill, which required 
the sanction of some legal ,authority.to a 
meeting ; but.this he denied .altogether, 
for there was, in fact, nothing in:the prin- 
ciple of the bill that said tle.constituted 
authorities must be present. It appeared 
to him, that the. proposition of the neble 
lord coincided perfectly with the other 
rovisions; and the argument of :his 
earned friend was. clearly: unfounded, 
cause, of all the authorities mentioned, 
the sheriff was the only one that. could be 
considered: legal ; and the lord-lieutenant, 
if he attended at all, must .do so in -the 
_charaeter.of a military officer. Asito the 
argument of another hon. member, that 
-this provision was intended to support:the 
right of the people to meet, he. could.net 
see on what view it was founded, unless 
taking away the rights of the. people.was 
‘synonymous with supporting: them. 

‘Lord Binning, in reply tothe argument 
ofithe hon. learned ,gentleman, said, 
-he would mention, with submission -to the 
learned gentleman, that :there was.a dif- 
ference :betweem the principle of the 
amendment proposed respecting county 
meetings, and that which inthe bill was 
applied to parish meetings; and that dif- 
ference consisted in the notice of meeting 
which was required in the latter case. 
‘His hon.:friend had said, that in-Scotland 
there was no custos retulorum; but it 
should be considered that in that country 
-the lord lieutenant had, in.some degree, 
the appointment of the magistracy. 
The next security provided in the bili 
.was ‘the sheriff of the county. An 
hon. and learned gentleman, however, 
had described the sheriffs of Scotland 
as persons who looked to the Crown for 

referment, and therefore not likely to act 
in opposition to the wishes of ministers. 
He doubted whether this was generally 
the case ; but at all events, admitting it to 
be in some instances true, it did not uni- 
-versally apply to the sheriffs of Scotland. 
The matter, however, did not rest with 
the sheriff; for the convener also might 
call a meeting, and though the convener 
-was entitled only to assemble the .com- 
-missioaers of supply, «still it was:known 
that county meetings weve . generally 
ealled together by that officer. As. to 
saying that magistrates would not ‘be 
found who would call a. meeting contrary 
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to the will of the minister, it could not be |: 


denied, whatever gentlemen might say 
for the sake of argument, that there were 
as many magistrates attached to opposi- 
tion principles as there were to ministerial. 

Lord Ebrington observed, that it had 
been asked whether in such counties as 
York and Lancaster, the requisition of 
twenty freeholders of 100/. a year each 
could be called a sufficient security: in 
reply he would state, from his knowledge 
-of the fact, that there was no class of his 
majesty’s subjects better disposed towards 
the constitution than that description of 
persons—the independent yeomanry. If 
the object of the noble lord was to put 
down dangerous meetings only, the pro- 
position of his noble friend, if adopted, 
would have that effect ; but if the original 
clause were carried, it would take away 
the right of meeting altogether. He 
should therefore give his hearty support 
to the amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no meet- 
ings were touched by this provision, but 
those that were held out of doors; and, 
therefore, the question was narrowed to 
this—whether the House would have the 
security of the magistrates for the safety 
of such meetings, or throw them open 
to the will of evil-disposed persons.” 

Mr. Boswell suggested, that by omit- 
ting that part of the 25th clause which 
preceded the words ‘ within that part of 
the united kingdom called Scotland,” 
the power of calling a meeting would 
he reserved to the same magistrates in 
Scotland as in England. 

Sir Robert Heron wished to set the 

Attorney-General right in what he had 
said respecting the sherifls. He himself 
knew an instance in which a sheriff had 
been hired by the Crown after the per- 
son appointed to the office had refused 
to accept it. [Cries of name, name. ] 
_He should not name the gentleman who 
accepted the office, because he did not 
wish to hold him up to public view; but 
the person who refused it was Mr. Cal- 
craft, of Lincoln. 

Lord Strathaven begged leave to in- 
form the hon. baronet, that Mr. Calcraft 
did serve the office of sheriff. 

Sir R. Heron said, that was perfectly 
true, but it did not in the slightest degree 
contradict what he had asserted. Mr. 
Calcraft did serve the office of sheriff for 
the county of Lincoln last year, but the 
proposition to which he had. alluded had 
been made to him several years ago. 
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Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. baronet did 
not seem to know that if the person ap- 
pointed to the office of sheriff made an 
excuse, the Crown had no power to ap- 
point another, except from the list of 
those nominated. It was evident, there. 
fore, that if Mr. Calcraft refused this 
office, the person who did accept it could 
not have been appointed by the Crown, 
except according to the regular forms. 

Mr. R. Martin declared, that if the 
amendment was passed, he would imme- 
diately apply for leave to return to Ire- 
land. e thought it very likely that 
twenty persons of the description proposed 
by the noble earl might be disposed to 
call a meeting for a very improper pur- 
pose. He would appeal to the committee, 
whether the sense of a county might not 
be better taken in small sections than by 
assembling large meetings. He protested 
against such meetings as the noble earl 
proposed to call by his twenty freeholders, 
at which no person would be able to make 
himself heard by his lungs, or in any other 
manner than by banners and flags [A 
laugh. } 

Sir C. Monck said, that if the object 
of the noble earl was only to regulate 
these meetings, and not to prevent them 
altogether, he ought to state what would 
be a proper amount of the tenures of free- 
holders to constitute a sufficient securit 
for the proper conduct of a meeting. If 
this were specified, the requisitionists 
might send the — security to the 
lord-lieutenant, and the latter ought then 
to be bound to call a meeting. If this 
was not to be the case, parliament was 
taking away the right of meeting. 

Earl Compton suggested, that if twenty 
freeholders did not afford a_ sufficient 
security, the number might be increased 
to thirty, in those counties which were 
supposed to be in a disturbed state, such 
as York and Lancaster. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if he under- 
stood the noble lord, he had now three 
distinct propositions before the committee. 
Finding that the first was not tenable, the 
noble lord had told them to throw the 
bill over the table, and thus send his hon. 
friend off to Ireland. The noble lord had 
said, that it should be compulsory on the 
sheriff ta call a meeting; that because 
the people were not pleased to meet ia 
parishes, and because twenty persons 
could be found in the county who wished 
to call a meeting, the magistrates should 
charge themselves with the public peace. 
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The noble lord, however, seeing that this 
proposition was no more palatable than 
the other, came at last to his strong hold, 
and proposed to take away the principle 
of the bill, and therefore he (lord Cas- 
tlereagh) considered his last position the 
most untenable of all. He was of opi- 


nion, that unless the noble lord wished to | 


rendet the bill entirely nugatory, he must 
withdraw all the three propositions. 

Sir C. Monck was surprised that the 
noble lord considered it a new proposition, 
that a sheriff or a magistrate ought to 
comply with a requisition to call a meet- 
ing. Whenever an officer was intrusted 
with authority, any person subject to that 
authority might call on him to exercise it 
for the protection of his rights; and if, 
under such circumstances, a magistrate 
refused the protection required, the court 
of King’s Bench might issue a mandamus 
to compel him. He wished to know 


whether the sheriff should be compellable 


to call a county meeting on the requisi- 
tion of twenty freeholders of 100/. a year. 
He had no objection to raise the qualifi- 
cation to 200. or even 500/., but he was 
anxious to know the terms of the amend- 
ment precisely. 

Lord Folkestone wished the House to 
understand the proposition of his hon. 
friend behind him (Mr. Maxwell), which 
he was sure was not generally understood, 
as the situation of the commissioner of 
supply in Scotland was confounded with 
that of freeholder in England. He begged 
the committee to remark, that county 
meetings could be convened in England 
by officers who did not exist in Scotland, 
or who could not by this bill exercise the 
power of calling meetings. In Scotland 
there were lord-lieutenants as well as in 
England; but in England they could call 
meetings, while in Scotland they could 
not by the present bill. In England there 
was a custos rotulorum who could call 
county meetings; in Scotland there was 
no such officer, In England the she- 
riff could call county meetings, and the 
same power was lodged with the she- 
riffs in Scotland; but in that part of the 
kingdom, looking to the Crown for pre- 
ferment, sheriffs could not be expected to 
be very friendly to meetings called to 
complain of grievances. In England five 
justices of the peace could call meetings; 
in Scotland, if he rightly understood the 
bill, they could not. In Scotland there 
was an officer who could call county 
meetings unknown in England—he meant 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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the convener of the commissioners of 
supply ; and this officer was said to have 
the singular property of never refusing to 
assemble the county upon a requisition 
properly signed. The noble lord wished 
there were such officers in England. 
Some difficulties, however, might be 
thrown in the way of meetings if they 
depended solely on the convener, who 
might be out of the county. The con- 
vener of Renfrew was a member of the 
House, and in attending his duty in par- 
liament, might find it impossible to comply 
with a county requisition in Scotland. 

Lord A. Hamilton differed with his 
noble friend who had last spoken, on the 
construction of the bill. It gave to lords 
lieutenant and five magistrates, the same 
power of calling county meetings in Scot- 
land as in England. If this were not the 
case, he wished the attorney-general to 
declare so. 

The Attorney General said, the act, 
applied tg Scotland in the same manner 
as to England, with the difference only 
of the denomination of the officers. 

Mr. Brougham allowed that the at- 
torney-general might mean to apply the 
bill to Scotland, but he had not used suf- 
ficient words. _ The Jaw should be precise, 
and not taken on the interpretation of 
the attorney-general. 

The committee divided —For the 
amendment of Mr. Maxwell, 81; Against 
it, 26} : Majority, 180. Lord Compton 
then withdrew his amendment, in conse- 
quence of seeing the sense of the com- 
mittee against him, by the previous de- 
cision on the amendment applicable to 
Scotland. On the clause for convening 
parochial or district meetings, 

Mr. Alderman Wood proposed as an 
amendment, that the power of calling the 
meetings should not be limited to alder- 
men in the city cf London, but extended 
to three or more of the common council 
of the ward. If the power was confined 
to the aldermen, there were many wards 
that never would be permitted to hold 
meetings. They had no halls. The 
churches were, on the Manchester busi- 
ness, refused, and therefore unless the 
power was given to the deputies, or some 
of the common council, as was now the 
practice, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants of the city of London would be 
denied the right of expressing their com- 
plaints by petition. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think the 
objection of the worthy alderman war- 
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ranted any special regulation, There 
were rooms sufficient in the wards where 
they could assemble ; and if any difficulty 
on that head existed, he could recom- 
mend them a very convenient place in his 
neighbourhood, namely, Willis’s Rooms. 
He must object to the amendment, as it 
was directly opposed to the principle of 
the bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood believed the 
noble lord would not be much pleased at 
meeting ten or twelve thousand persons 
marching up to any meeting in his neigh- 
bourhood. He was determined to take 
the sense of the committee. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman believed that 
the amendment would destroy the prin- 
ciple of the bill; for as its object was to 
destroy the right of petitioning altogether, 
therefore any amendment that went to 
give a facility to the exercise of that 
right was at variance with the principle. 
The measure itself was so hateful that he 
was not disposed to recommend it by any 
modification. Let it go out with all its 
imperfections on its head, to meet that 
public reprobation which it would expe- 
rience. 

Sir W. Curtis opposed any alteration 
in the old practice. He thought the 
aldermen of London fuliy entitled to 
confidence, and it was not to be presumed 
that they would abuse it. For his own 
part, as an alderman, he should not like 
to be interfered with by the common 
council. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said it was noto- 
rious, that many of the aldermen con- 
stantly refused to convene ward meetings. 
It was better at once to declare that 
three fourths of the inhabitants of London 
should not meet at all. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman rose, but was 
received with loud laughing on the minis- 
terial benches. He said the reception he 
met with was too often tried to have the 
effect of dismaying him. It was unde- 
niable that many of the aldermen of the 
city of London uniformly refused to con- 
vene ward meetings. In his ward, which 
contained one-fifth of the population of 
the city of London, his predecessor never 
would call a meeting: it was uniformly 
done by the deputy, or some of the com- 
mon council. 

The gallery was twice cleared for a di- 
vision, but none took place. On our re- 
turn we found alderman Wood contend- 
ing for the insertion of words calculated 
to extend the powers given to corporate 
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bodies by the bill, to the livery of London. 
It was understood that a clause to that ef- 
fect would be subsequently proposed. 
Lord Castlereagh proposed the insertion 
of words, for the purpose of bringing all 
meetings in the open air, called for the 


_ purpose of deliberating on questions of 


trade, manufactures, wages or professions, 
within the operation of the bill. The 
noble lord founded the propriety of his 
proposition on the abuse which had been 
practised on such meetings, where per- 
sons assembled for the avowed purpose of 
discussing the interests of their trade, or 
the state of wages, were diverted from that 
subject, and led to consult on resolutions 
of a wholly different nature, such as an- 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage. 

Mr. Marryat referred to the meetings 
of merchants, bankers, and traders, of 
the city of London, which, on occasions 
of great emergency, had been held on the 
Royal Exchange, no room being large 
enough forthe purpose. Two meetings of 
this description had taken place within his 
recollection; one when so much danger 
was apprehended from the propagation of 
French revolutionary doctrines, the other 
on the suspension of cash payments by the 
Bank. The resolutions passed at those 
meetings had been productive of the hap- 
piest effects ; had strengthened the hands 
of government, and given confidence to 
public credit ; but as this bill now stood, 
no such expression of the sentiments of 
that great and respectable body could in 
future take place. In his opinion, all re- 
strictions upon the meetings of commercial 
men were unnecessary. They could only 
be too numerous for any room to contain 
them, in a few large cities; and where 
that was the case, their opulence, and con- 
sequently the stake they had in the public 
welfare, must be commensurate with their 
numbers, 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he had 
the highest veneration for meetings of the 
character alluded to by the hon. member: 
the last thing he should apprehend would 
be, that sufficient authority could not be 
obtained for the assembly of the merchants 
and bankers of the metropolis. 


On reading the clause empowering ma- 


gistrates or justices of the peace to allow 
meetings to be held in parishes, 

Mr. G. Bankes suggested the pro- 
priety of making some provision with re- 
spect to extra-parochial places. The prin- 
ciple of the bill was to give to all ranks of 
people a right to meet somewhere or other 
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for the purpose of petitioning, and therefore 
it was necessary that persons who resided 
in extra-parochial districts should be dis- 
tinctly recognized. A provision similar 
to that contained in the militia acts would 
answer every purpose. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had clauses 
to bring up at the close of the bill, which 
would meet this and other objections. 

On reading the clause which directs 
that the notice of an intended meeting 
shall be personally served on some justice 
of the peace residing near the parish or 
township in which such meeting is in- 
tended to be held, 

Mr. Bernal objected to it, and con- 
tended, that the notice ought to be consi- 
dered sufficient, if it was left at the usual 
place of residence of the justice. 

The Attorney General said, the clause 
was framed for the purpose of preventing 
persons who wished to hold a meeting for 
an improper purpose, from purposely leav- 
ing notice at the residence of the justice, 
when they knew he was absent. 

Mr. Bernal said, that as the clause stood, 
a magistrate, not wishing to have a meet- 
ing in his parish, might absent himself 
purposely. In that case, what power had 
those persons who were desirous to call 
the meeting of effecting that object ? 

Mr. G. Lamb expressed his concurrence 
in the propriety of the objection. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the clause as it 
was framed; which, after a few words 
from lord Compton, who argued that the 
alteration proposed was unnecessary, was 
agreed to, without amendment. 

When the clause was read which enacts 
that there shall be no adjournment of meet- 
ings held for the purpose of deliberating 
upon any public grievance, 

Mr. J. P. Grant objected strongly to it. 
He conceived it was a great hardship, 
where individuals were unable to bring to 
a conclusion at one meeting the business 
they had met to transact, that they should 
not be allowed to adjourn to a more conve- 
nient time. 

The Solicitor General defended the 
clause, which was, he said, framed to 
vynee the unnecessary extension of pub- 
ic meetings. 

The clause was agreed to. On the 
clause being read pointing out the de- 
scription of persons who should be deemed 
eligible to attend county meetings, 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that he had 
an amendment of some importance to pro- 
pose. The alteration was, to allow persons 
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holding freeholds of the amount of 50/- 
per annum, in any county town, being in 
itself a town and county, to attend county 
meetings. He proposed this sum, because 
it was possible, if the sum was very trifling, 
to create fictitious freeholders ; but when 
the freeholders was of this amount, the no- 
toriety of the fact would prevent spurious 
freeholders from making their appearance. 
Persons who were legally entitled to at- 
tend a meeting would thus be enabled to 
detect and take into custody, individuals 
who might wish to intrude themselves, and 
whose presence would give such meeting 
a character of illegality. If freeholders 
of the lowest grade were admitted, their 
numbers in many county towns were so 
great, that persons who did not possess 
any claim whatever to the character might 
mix amongst them, without detection ; but 
a fifty pounds freehold had attached to it 
sufficient notoriety to prevent the chance 
of an intruder of that kind passing without 
discovery. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he despaired of 
improving or rendering palatable a bill 
which was so highly unconstitutional. As 
it applied to Scotland, it was exceedingly 
defective. Unless the word “ heritor ” 
were introduced, as well as ‘‘ freeholder,” 
a great body of respectable men, men 
possessing considerable !anded property in 
that country would be prevented from 
meeting. He begged leave to advert to 
what the noble lord had lately said with 
respect to certain manufacturers of Scot- 
land, which, although perhaps it was not 
intended, conveyed a severe calumny 
against that body. The noble lord had 
stated, that a meeting of manufacturers 
had recently been held for the purpose of 
considering the rate of wages; but thata 
few radicals got amongst them, and they 
immediately forgot the subject they had. 
met to discuss, and proceeded to debate 
on a political question. Inthe name of a 
large body of people in the county to 
which he belonged, he believed the noble 
lord’s statement to be totally with founda- 
tion. There were a great number of ma- 
nufacturers in the county of Fife, and to 
their honour he could state, that although 
their wages were reduced to a mere pit- 
tance—a pittance not sufficient for their 
subsistence—they behaved with modera- 
tion and propriety. A radical meeting 
took place in that part of the country 
about a month ago. Very few attended 
it. The parties by whom it was pro- 
jected passed through a populous town 
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containing from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; but scarcely more than 100 persons 
joined them. There were said to have 
been 500 persons present on that occa- 
sion—of these he believed very few were 
radical reformers; and he was convinced 
that even those who were, harboured no 
designs again the state, but were merely 
following up the foolish notions of major 
Cartwright. He wished farther to state, 
that, while the manufacturers were thus 
peaceably conducting themselves, the 
wages which some of them obtained for 
labouring fifteen hours a day, amounted 
to but 2s. 6d. per week, and the best ma- 
nufacturers did not receive more than six 
or seven shillings per week. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that his 
only object was to make the reality of the 
freehold so much a matter of notoriety, 
that it could not be mistaken. 

Mr. W. Smith adverted to what he con- 
ceived the groundless fears of the noble 
Jord, as they regarded the facility with 
which the qualifications to attend at these 
meetings, might be transferred to radicals 
by actual freeholders. They would surely 
be more eager toretain their qualification 
in quietness, than to be at the trouble of 
vesting others with it. 

Mr, Wynn, in alluding to the fourth 
clause of the bill, said, that he did not 
see, as it was at present worded, how it 
would be in the power of the magistracy 
to exclude a great number of persons, 
who, without being freeholders, might at- 
tend all meetings to which freeholders 
were summoned by name, and insist upon 
overhauling their proceedings. 

Sir R. Heron observed, that in the 
county to which he belonged, it had never 
been the custom or practice to confine 
meetings called by thesheriff to freeholders 


ord Althorp wished to ask, whether it 
was the intention of the hon. gentleman 
to say, that every person, not a free- 
holder, but attending such meetings of 
freeholders, would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor? 

Mr. Wynn certainly did mean to af- 
firm, that any inhabitant, or house- 
holder, had no more right to attend such 
meetings, provided they were summoned 
as meetings of freeholders, than any other 
description of persons whatever. 

The Solicitor General said, that the ob- 
ject of the clause to which the hon. gen- 
tlemen alluded, was, that any meeting, 


whether of househelders or frecholders, 
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which was attended according to the limi-’ 
tations of the act, should be held to be a 
lawful meeting. But it did not take away 
the same right which was before secured 
to freeholders, of excluding from their 
meetings any other persons. : 

Mr. Primrose said, that if he understood 
Mr. Wynn correctly, he meant to make 
the act moresevere than had been intended 
even by ministers themselves. The hon. 
gentleman’s intention seemed to be, that 
an inhabitant or householder attending a 
meeting of freeholders, would become 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be liable to 
to two years imprisonment, 

Mr. Honywood wished to ask whether 
the clause was intended to apply to the 
county which he represented, The elec- 
tion took place always in the public road, 
so that no traveller could help mingling 


with such an assembly, and rendering © 


himself by consequence liable to the pe- 
nalties of the bill. He needed not ob- 
serve, that this would be a most flagrant 
violation of the constitution. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended that it 
would be necessary to protect meetings 
against improper intruders by a police 
mutch stricter than had hitherto been em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

Sir C. Monck hoped the hon. gentle- 
men on the bench below him would not 
forget to remind the noble lord, at a future 
stage of the bill, of the proposed admis- 
sion of copyholders, as well as freeholders, 
to these meetings. 

Mr. Graham, member for Hull, wished 
to suggest the case of a meeting called 
for the purpose of putting in nomination 
a new member to represent a town or 
county in parliament, a — having 
been just dissolved. In such a case, 
would the old member have a right to at- 
tend his constituents, to render an account 
of his past conduct in their service? His 
reason for asking the noble lord this ques- 
tion was, that he happened to represent a 
town of which he was neither a freeman 
nor a householder. There might be other 
honourable gentlemen similarly circum- 
stanced with himself. He was not, how- 
ever, anxious about the fate of any one 
clause in particular of this bill, for he ob- 
jected to its principle altogether. 

Lord Castlereagh had supposed that 
meetings for the election of burgesses 
could not be imagined to fall within the 
scope of this bill; and it seemed impos- 
sible that any difficulty should be started’ 
upon the case put by the hon. gentleman, 
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Mr. Brougham contended, that the dif- 
ficulty of his hon. friend was perfectly na- 


tural and well-founded. That some diffi- | 


culty, in whatever degree it might have 
been anticipated, was pre-supposed by mi- 
nisters themselves, was clear from a part 
of the clause which concluded thus— 
« Provided always that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to extend to 
any member of the Commons House of 
Parliament attending any such meeting, 
as aforesaid, in any county, city; borough, 
town, or place, for which he shall be serv- 
ing in parliament.” But this provision 
only extended to members actually serv- 
ing; not to those gentlemen who had 
served. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if a 
meeting was convened for an innocent 
purpose, to discuss whether it was a fine 
day, for instance, or to debate upon an 
election, the law did not interfere ; but if 
they proceeded afterwards to topics lead- 
ing to the overthrow of the constitution, 
that was the case in which the penalties 
would be incurred. But as he had already 
stated, he was willing to put the cases of 
elections entirely out of the bill. 

Mr. Brougham declared, that the noble 
lord had not removed the objection by any 
thing he had said, and pledged himself to 
show, when the clause was brought up, 
that it was far from being an answer 
to it. 

Mr. Williams proposed as an amend- 
ment, to enable all persons who hada right 
to vote for members of parliament in cor- 
porate towns to attend at meetings for 
the discussion of any matters arising out 
of the conduct of their representatives. 

After a few words from lord Castle- 
reagh, the gallery was cleared, but the 
amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. Lord Althorp proposed an amend- 
ment, which went to confine the operation 
of the clause, which makes it a misde- 
meanor for non-residents to attend public 
meetings, to those who spoke. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that one of the 
most valuable properties of the bill was, 
that it put the magistracy in the situation 
of ascertaining that most difficult of all 
points, the exact state of circumstances 
under which meetings were liable to be 
dispersed by the powers of the law. If 
it was not a misdemeanor to attend such 
a meeting, any person might come to it— 
there might again be assembled meetings 
of 100,000 men, and therefore no object 
would be gained by passing the present 
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bill. Casual comers to these meetings 
_ were kept free from harm by the words, 
“ knowingly and wilfully,” which had 
been added to the clause. 

Mr. W. Smith maintained that the 
clause, as it now stood, was contrary to 
the practice of the constitution as it exist- 
ed from time immemorial. He could 
suppose a case, which was not at all an 
improbable one. A member on vacating 
his seat and going into the country, 
might pass through some town with which 
he was totally unconnected and in which 
a public meeting might be convened. 
Anxious to hear how the good people of 
the town argued on political questions, he 
might go to the meeting, and then, ac- 
cording to this clause, he would become 
liable to all the severe penalties which this 
bill created. This was a sufficient reason 
to induce him to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Marryat considered the provi- 
sions of this clause unnecessarily severe: 
The curiosity which the noble lord on 
the treasury bench had inveighed against 
in such strong terms of reprehension, and 
was so desirous of repressing, had been 
| hitherto considered not merely as innocent, 
but laudable ; being nothing more than a 
desire to gain information on those poli- 
tical topics, in which every subject ina 
free country had a direct and legitimate 
interest. When the noble lord expressed 
his apprehensions, that such numerous 
assemblages of the people as had lately 
taken place at Manchester, might again 
_ occur, he forgot the other clauses of the 
bill which effectually guarded against that 

danger. Surely if the meetings were di- 
vided and subdivided into sections of 
parishes, if the magistrates had the power 
of regulating them both as to time and 
place; if parties were prohibited from 
coming to them in military array, or with 
arms or weapons of every description, or 
with drums or any kind of music, or with 
flags, banners, emblems, or other insignia, 
ample precautions were taken against their 
being too numervus. The truth was that 
nineteen people out of twenty who attend- 
ed the meetings in question, went there 
out of mere idleness or curiosity, and not 
from any interest they felt in the political 

uestions that were to be discussed there. 

hey went as they would go to a fair, to 
a fight, to a race, to a review, or to any 
public exhibition; but now all the at- 
tractions that had led them there were 
taken away, they would go no longer. 
The other clauses of the bill not only 
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guarded against these meetings being nu- 
merous, but against there being danger- 
ous, for even if ill disposed persons 
did attend, they must come without 
weapons and consequently without the 
means of doing mischief; and if any 
proposition was propounded, or a single 
syllable uttered, which the magistrate 
thought might tend to bring his majesty’s 
government into contempt, or excite the 
people to sedition, he had the power of 
immediately dissolving the meeting. For 
these reasons, he considered this clause 
wholly unnecessary. The committee 
should recollect, that they were legis- 
lating, not for the radical reformers alone, 
but for the well affected and loyal classes 
of his majesty’s subjects, and therefore 
they might not go farther than the neces- 
sity of the case actually required. If they 
adopted measures of unnecessary harsh- 
ness and severity, they would run the 
risk of alienating those who were entitled 
to be treated with every degree of tender- 
ness and conciliation, and might aggra- 
vate the evils they intended to avert. He 
should, therefore, feel himself bound 
to vote for the amendment of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Robinson said, that hon. gentlemen 
appeared to misunderstand this clause en- 
tirely. If they considered it attentively, 
they would see that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to give effect to the in- 
tentions of the bill. Unless some provi- 
sions were made to prevent the inhabitants 
of one parish from attending the meetings 
of another, the entire population of dif- 
ferent parishes might flock together upon 
any meeting called in one of them, and 
all those evils be created which the coun- 
try had so much reason to deplore. 

Mr. Primrose thought that the right 
hon. member when he stood up so vehe- 
mently for this clause, had forgotten the 
penalties which were contained in another 
. part of the bill. The enactments of the 
present bill were far more severe than 
those of the Riot act, and yet owed their 
origin to a state of affairs much less dan- 
gerous. Indeed, the clause which pu- 
nished with transportation for seven years 
any person who did not depart after pro- 
clamation was made to disperse, was so 
severe that it would inevitably destroy 
itself. To attend a meeting in a district 


to which an individual did not belong, was 
also to be punished with two years im- 
prisonment: a strong necessity ought to 
be shown before such a punishment was 
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inflicted upon an action which in itself was 
innocent. The haste with which it was 
attempted to carry these bills through the 
House was extreme; as that time was not 
allowed to the people for petitioning 
against them, which was generally allowed 
them on a common tax bill. If it had not 
been for the recent discussions upon them, 
which had occasioned the delay expe- 
rienced in forcing them through the 
House, this bill would have passed in all 
its original deformity, and would in the 
language of the noble lord who introduced 
it to their notice, have been “ apermanent 
beneficial bill for the people.” As to the 
present clause, it would not affect those 
who were engaged in any treasonable con- 
spiracy ; it would not affect those who, to 
use another of the noble lord’s phrases, 
were in a state * almost bordering on re- 
bellion;’ but it would affect, and it was 
passed for that purpose, the independent 
part of the community, and would prevent 
them from assembling in such numbers as 
were necessary to give effect to the object 
of their petitions or remonstrances. 

Mr. Batkurst supported the clause, on 
the ground, that if the amendment were 
passed, it would render the whole bill in- 
effectual. 

Lord Folkestone did not know whether 
he could make that subject clear on which 
his noble friend had endeavoured, but ap- 
parently in vain, to enlighten gentlemen 
But with what justice 


| could it be said, that it was intended, by 


this amendment, to render the whole bill 
nugatory, when it left so many of its pe- 
nalties in full force? One of his reasons 
for voting for it was, because he did not 
deem it right that any person who went 
by chance and innocently to a public 
meeting in another district, should be 
rendered liable to an imprisonment for 
two years, and, what was still worse, to 
a discretionary fine of an unlimited 
amount. The intention of the bill was, it 
was said, not to suppress discussion, but 
to put down itinerant orators. Did not 
his hon. friend’s amendment provide as 
strongly as any clause now in the bill for 
that object. 

Mr. Brougham rose, and after com- 
menting on the arguments against the 
amendment, proceeded to state, that even 
under this bill great county meetings 
might be regularly called. Now, it was 
evident that great and important affairs 
might occur, which, even in the opinion 
of a lord lieutenant, a sheriff, or any of 
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the other bodies who were to be em- 
powered with authority to convene meet- 
ings, might require a meeting to be con- 
vened. It might be of the very greatest 
importance to call such a meeting , and it 
might be of no less importance that the 
proceedings at it should be accurately and 
correctly given to the public. How was 
this in future to be done? Not by those 
who usually gave the reports of such pro- 
ceedings; for an hon, and learned gentle- 
man opposite had treated those indivi- 
duals as if he considered them far below 
his notice. Nay, if it were not for the 
free constitution of the country, which 
the attorney-general was using his every 
endeavour to subvert, he did not know 
whether he would allow them to exercise 
their functions at all. The attorney-ge- 
neral had said that it did not signify whe- 
ther they were allowed to attend public 
meetings or not. He (Mr. B.) was of a 
very different opinion: it signified much 
to the country; it signified much also 
to themselves. It was their trade, it 
was their profession, just as much as it 
was the profession of the attorney-general 
to appear in a court of justice to defend 
his clients, or in that House to defend the 
rights of his constituents. The wording 
of this clause, therefore, was of much im- 
portance to the reporters, and also to the 
country ; for if the country had not these 
men to perform these duties, how would 
it have, what was of the last importance, 
correct accounts of public proceedings? 
The country might indeed still have re- 
ports; but how must those reports be ob- 
tained? The attorney-general, who stood 
on such an eminence, might not know the 
manner in which these reports were ob- 
tained; but he who was not so elevated, 
he who was nearer in station to those who 
gave them, knew it well. He would say 
it confidently, that the reporters would 
not come under any of the exceptions 
mentioned in the bill. They were not 
freeholders of counties, they were not 
freemen of boroughs, they were not resi- 
dent inhabitants or householders within 
them: how, then, could they attend pub- 
lic meetings under such restrictions as 


_ were now contemplated? Ne, the coun- 


try must be left without any intelligence 
from them, let the subject on which a 
meeting is called be ever so momentous. 
There had been at former periods meet- 
ings to inflame the loyalty and patriotism 
of the country—meetings which were at- 
tended to by the Houses of Parliament. 
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Those meetings for general purposes 
would have been rendered useless and in- 
effectual by such an exclusion as was con- 
tained in this clause—an effect which he 
acquitted the noble lord of having intend- 
ed, for he was convinced that the noble 
lord’s object was only to exclude Mr, 
Hunt and his columns. The proceedings, 
therefore, at meetings, how important 
svever, could not be known to the public. 
Who could, he would ask, give an account 
of their proceedings to the public? The 
first personage there was the lord-lieu- 
tenant; but he was not likely to be an ac- 
complished short-hand writer. The next 
was the high sheriff, a very respectable 
person, but not likely to be an adept in 
stenography. There were besides the 
freeholders, the yeomen, and the coun- 
try gentlemen, and admirable reporters 
they would make! These, if the member 
for Montgomeryshire obtained his object, 
would be the only persons allowed to at- 
tend county meetings. He would ask, 
then, what tolerable chance of an accurate 
account of the proceedings could exist, if 
this exclusion formed part of the bill? 
The Attorney General hoped the com- 
mittee would excuse him for saying a 
few words in reply to the most unpro~ 
voked and most undeserved attack which 
had been made upon him. He had not said 
a syllable on the subject of reporters, 
and yet the hon. and learned gentleman 


| had said that he had treated them as if 


they were unworthy of his notice. He 
asked, what had called forth such an at- 
tack upon him? He had been paying all 
the attention in his power to the noble 
mover of the amendment, and to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and had intended 
to reply to their arguments, as well as his 
humble talents would enable him. But 
there was nothing said or done by him 
which could relate to reporters, but as 
they might come within the provisions of 
the act. What right had the hon. and 
learned gentleman to suppose that he had 
so treated reporters? But how did the 
hon. and learned gentleman himself pro- 
pose to treat them? He would leave 
them within the reach of the clause mak- 
ing it felony to remain after proclamation 
to depart. He hoped the committee 
would excuse him if he showed some 
warmth, because the attack made upon 
him was most undeserved, unprovoked, 
and, he could not help saying, with a 
view to make him obnoxious to that res- 
pectable class of persons with whom he 
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did not expect to stand on the same 
footing as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. He would now offer some remarks 
upon the proposed amendment. The 
clause would prevent the attendance of 
strangers. It was therefore necessary, in 
justice to those who legally attended, to 
make it a misdemeanor in others to at- 
tend. Such a clause would ensure the 
legality of the meeting, and prevent per- 
sons from incurring the harsher penalty 
of felony. 

Mr. Sronjhan explained. He had been 
led to make the remarks he had made, 
not merely by the cheers, but by the 
attitude of contempt with which his hon. 
and learned friend had received the first 
mention of reporters [Cries of No, no! 
from the back seats of the ministerial 
side.] The hon. gentlemen behind might 
easily say no, no; but they could not 
possibly have seen his reason for mis- 
understanding his hon. and learned friend. 
He admitted that he had misunderstood 
him. He thought that he had even heard 
his hon. and learned friend contemptuously 
repeat the word “ reporters.” At least, 
this was not the first time in which no- 
tice had been taken by members, not only 
vf words spoken, but of cheers and ges- 
tures, 

The Attorney General said, it was for 
the committee to form their opinion, whe- 
ther any cheers or gestures on his part 
had deserved the remarks made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman. He had no 
recollection that he had cheered at all. 
He had been remarking upon the argu- 
ments used, to his learned friend who sat 
next him. 

The Solicitor General said, that his hon. 
and learned friend had remarked to him, 
that the clause would have the effect of 
excluding reporters, but had not cheered. 
The hon. and learned gentleman ought 
to have been satisfied, and throroughly 
satisfied, before he had replied in the 
style he had done. 

Mr. Denman lamented the interrup- 
tion which had arisen from this alterca- 
tion; and regretted the warmth into which 
the attorney-general had suffered himself 
to be led. He regretted the tone of the 
- attorney-general, produced by the alter- 
cation to which he had alluded, because 
he thought he had opposed the amend- 
ment in consequence, with greater vehe- 
mence. His objection to the clause was, 
that it kept alive quarrels at meetings. 
Why should it not be left to the discre- 
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tion of the magistrates to suffer strangers 
to remain to the conclusion of the meet- 
ing? Strangers might be present, pro- 
perly and meritoriously, as at meetings 
when the distinguished candidate at Li- 
verpool delivered speeches, and might 
listen for the purpose of improving their 
minds. The amendment would have been 
so much for the interest of the other side, 
that he had hoped the clause would have 
been withdrawn, but for the personal al- 
tercation which had taken place. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there had been 
nothing in the gesture or manner of his 
hon. and learned friend to justify the re- 
marks that had been made. If any thing 
had occasioned those remarks, it had been 
on his lordship’s part, not from disrespect 
for the persons alluded to, for whom he 
felt no disrespect, but because he had 
said that the amendment, if introduced 
for the purpose of admitting reporters, 
would alter the whole frame of the bill. 
The noble lord then defended the clause 
against the objections urged by the oppo- 
site side. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that in his 
opinion there was a great deal in what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
gentleman on the other side, of the im- 
portance of admitting reporters. He 
thought it of very great importance that 
we should know what was done at public 
meetings. Publicity had been of the 
greatest service during the late meetings; 
it had opened the eyes of the country to 
the views of those who agitated it. But 
he was aware of the difficulty of admitting 
the amendment, because a great number 
of persons might attend in the first in- 
stance, and occasion much inconvenience 
and mischief, if the clause were withdrawn. 
He, therefore, did hope that provision 
might, in some other way, be made for 
thuse whose object was reporting. 

Mr. Maxwell agreed in the importance 
of giving publicity to the proceedings of 
public meetings. He opposed the 
amendment, because persons had come 
from Manchester and Leeds to tell those 
who conducted meetings in his part of 
the country, what they should say, and 
how they should act. The radicals had 
also availed themselves of the attendance 
of persons from mere curiosity, and had 
represented them as friends of annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage. He was 
decidedly against the radicals, though a 
sincere reformer, and representing a part 
of the country abounding with sincere re- 
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formers; yet he thought that free discus- 
sion ought to be permitted to the radical 
reformers, and he considered it of great 
importance that reporters should be pre- 
sent at their meetings, and at all other 
meetings. 

Mr. R. Martin thought it prudent to 
prevent reporters from attending meetings. 
It would be dangerous to let publicity be 
given to the seditious nonsense of parish 
parliaments. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that if the object, 
which he thought a great one, should be 
adopted, it ought to be introduced in a 
clause by itself. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if at all in- 
troduced, it should be in a specific clause ; 
but he thought it a very serious question 
whether reporters ought to be allowed to 
attend. 

The amendment was negatived. Mr. 
W. Smith said, he conceived it was highly 
improper to proceed further at so late an 
hour (past one) and moved that the com- 
mittee should report progress. Lord 
Castlereagh observed, it was not an hour 
usually considered inconvenient for bu- 
siness. Mr. W. Smith said, he felt it a 
public duty to prevent matters of such 
consequence to the public from being 
proceeded in at that hour, and he should 
take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion, The committee then divided: For 
the adjournment, 34; Against it, 166: 
Majority, 132. - 

Mr. Brougham trusted it was not in- 
tended to go into any of those clauses 
which were likely to produce discussion. 
The result of the division, he presumed, 
would only be to agree to those parts of 
the bill on which no controversy was ex- 

cted to arise. This, indeed, he took to 

e the understanding of many who had 
voted with the majority; and he must be 
permitted to add, that it was in this view 
only that he and his friends could consent 
to give the committee no further trouble. 

Lord Castlereagh knew that there were 
certain means by which a minority might 
protract the passing a measure, and retard 
the course of business in that House. 
But it was a great error to suppose that 
those on his side had understood, that, 
after such a division, any hon. members 
would think it consistent with their public 
duty to put in force this power of renew- 
ing motions for adjournment. In his con- 
science he believed that the public safety 
was deeply involved in the immediate 
progress of this measure. The hon, and 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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learned gentleman, who was thus induced 
to oppose it in every way, had, a few nights 
since, risen at a much later period, and had 
spoken two hours, not certainly confining 
himself with much strictness in any part of 
that lengthened address to the question 
before the House. Yet now, such was 
the feebleness of that circle of friends by 
whom he was surrounded, that he ap- 
peared determined to throw every ob- 
struction in the way of a bill that went to 
provide a remedy for as great an evil as 
any with which this country had ever been 
threatened. At all events, he felt satisfied 
that the House and the country at large 
would think that he had only done his 
duty in bringing the question to an issue 
with the hon. gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that he had 
been represented as having trpubled the 
House on a late occasion for €wo hours, 
upon a subject still more general and 
various than the present. He begged 
leave to say, that he had then addressed 
the House, and at that length with great 
and unfeigned reluctance. The reason 
was not, that he was reluctant to discharge 
a public duty. The pain he felt arose 
from perceiving that he addressed himself 
to so many members who seemed deter- 
mined to hear nothing that differed from 
those views which they had already taken. 
He grieved to say, that he had then found 
himself in a House of Commons ready to 
pass the most severe measures against 
their constituents, and which would hear 
nothing in their defence—a house, that 
while it was dwelling upon the tumult and 
confusion of other popular assemblies, and 
regarding all other popular assemblies as 
arabble rout incapable uf any delibera- 
tion, was itself an audience which had 
given him a reception not often expe- 
rienced at the most stormy meetings. 
He must confess he had felt ashamed. 
The reason for the length at which he 
had troubled them on the occasion alluded 
to, was the speech of the noble lord's 
right hon. friend {Mr. Canning), whose 
speech had occupied three hours in its 
delivery. No doubt, it would have been 
very convenient to the noble lord, that 
that speech should have been left unan- 
swered. ‘This, however, had not squared 
with his own notions of public duty. His 
impression was, upon the present subject, 
that the numerous clauses of this most 
important bill could not be properly dis- 
cused or investigated at that hour. On 
its future stages, he could assure the 
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- noble load, that he and his hon. friends 
would not refuse their assistance in ren- 
dering the bill more effectual for its pur- 
poses ; as in its present shape it was not 
adapted to the ends professed to be had 
in view. And he implored the House, if 
immediate alarm had not utterly indis- 
posed them to all candour and deliberation, 
not to press forward such an alteration 
of the ancient law as this bill was about 
to introduce. 

The motion for reporting progress was 
then renewed, and carried unanimously. 
The House then resumed; and the chair- 
man reported progress. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, December 8. 


TRAINING PreveNTION Bitt.] Lord 
Castlereagh having moved that this bill be 
read a first time, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that some cir- 
cumstances had recently come to his 
knowledge which made him think it ne- 
cessary that this bill should go through all 
its stages in as short a time as possible. 
Up to this time it had been said that 
training existed onlyin Lancaster. Hehad 
now documents in his hands which show- 
ed that it extended to Yorkshire, and was 
spreading to an alarming degree. He had 
been informed that a number of persons 
had been seen drilling in the neighbour- 
hood of Barnsley last Friday night. He 
immediately wrote, desiring his informant 
to lay his depositions before sir —— 
Wood. He held sir —— Wood's letter 
in his hand. It stated that the training at 
Barnsley was notorious. He had also 
a second letter, containing the examina- 
tion of persons whom it would be impru- 
dent then to name, who had witnessed 
trainings of upwards of 200 men near 
Barnsley, on the nights of Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. The men had 
poles about eight feet long, which they 
exercised as muskets. On Monday night 
deponent was within 150 yards of these 
men, and it being light, he could see on 
the tops of the poles something shining 
like bayonets, and which he believed to 
be pike-heads. This morning he had re- 

ceived a letter from a gentleman named 
Forbes, a man whose politics were rather 
opposed to his own. That gentleman 
had witnessed a body of from 70 to 100 
training on the night of Tuesday the 30th 
ult. They had poles about 8 feet long in 
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words halt—march—stand at ease, &c. 
repeated several times. Two of the party 
advanced towards him, and asked his bu- 
siness; he answered— What the d—I 
are you about?” The men returned to 
the party, and he fearing danger, rode 
away. Since this he (Mr. Wortley) had 
been informed that the drilling was openly 
carried on, not only at Barnsley, but at 
Barton and the neighbouring towns, in 
defiance of the law. He hoped the House 
would see the danger which existed, and 
the necessity of preventing it from gaining 
ground, by speedily passing this bill inte 
a law. 

Mr. Tierney said, that no one could be 
more anxious than he was to put down 
any of those practices against which this 
bill was directed. But at the same time 
he was desirous of proceeding with due 
caution, and in such a manner as not to 
establish a precedent for mischievous 
measures hereafter. The House would 
see that they were now called on 
to proceed without observing their 
usual forms, not on any communication 
made by his majesty’s government, but 
on a communication made by a private 
individual, however high the character of 
that individual might be, and whatever 
credit might be due to what had the sanc- 
tion of his authority. It was singular 
enough that these communications, in- 
stead of being made by lord Sidmouth, or 
even by the lord lieutenant of the county 
in which the training was said to take 

lace, who was a member of that House, 
should be made by one of the members 
for that county. With respect to the 
practice of training, if this practice was 
not already liable to animadversion, he 
was willing to make it so. He had thought 
that by the existing laws, this practice 
could be stopt; but he now understood 
this was not the case. If the practice was 
not now punishable, it ought with all con- 
venient dispatch to be made so. No 
friend of liberty could wish a practice of 
this sort to go on unchecked. But, then, 
see how the House was placed. There 
was nothing on their journals as a warrant 
for their proceeding, which was merely 
founded on the communication of an in- 
dividual member of the House. When the 

House at once passed the bill suspending 
the Habeas Corpus act, they proceeded on 
a message from the throne, and a commu. 
nication from his majesty’s ministers, and 
it was proper to pass the measure, if at all, 


their hands; and he distinctly heard the 
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ties against whom the measure was direct- 
ed, having notice of it might make their 
escape. But here there would only be two 
or three days more drilling at most, and 
if the numbers drilled, instead of 2 or 
300 were 2 or 3,000, he did not think that 
would make much difference. He was on 
this occasion as sincerely desirous as the 
noble lord opposite could be of coming 
forward fairly to put down the practice of 
training, but he could not help thinking 
they would be laying the foundation for a 
dangerous precedent, if they were to 
pass this bill summarily, without evi- 
dence. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
Crown had already made a communica- 
tion te the House with respect to the ex- 
istence of the practice of training, and, 
therefore, in passing the bill in the manner 
proposed, they would not be proceeding 
on the information of any individual 
member. But if they were to pass the 
bill two stages to-night, and to go into a 
committee to-morrow, perhaps this would 
be satisfactory to all sides. 

Mr. Curwen said, that much as he la- 
mented the existence of the practice of 
training, he could not entertain the smallest 
doubt, that this practice had taken place 
in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, as he had 
received the information from various re- 
spectable persons who had seen the par- 
ties. He owned that at one time he was 
in considerable doubt as to the fact of 
trainings taking place; but now he had 
not the least doubt. The inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood were most anxious 
that a stop should be put to this practice 
without delay. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that his noble 
friend, the lord lieutenant of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (lord Lascelles), had 
felt it his duty to leave town last night for 
Yorkshire, after the adjournment of the 
House. He was the more anxious this bill 
should pass without delay, as a meeting 
was advertised to be held at Barnsley on 
Monday next, and it was held out by 
those people who proposed to attend the 
meeting, that they were to go armed—a 
circumstance whieh had caused no small 
alarm in that neighbourhood. 

Lord Lowther expressed his conviction, 
that training in a regular manner, had been 
practised to a great extent in the northern 
counties. 

The Lord Advocate bore his testimony 
to the existence of similar practices in 
Scotland. 
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Sir James Graham said, that the inha- 
bitants of Carlisle were under very great 
alarm, lest they should be attacked. At 
the same time he must say, the inhabi- 
tants in general were well-disposed, and 
the number of the disaffected very small. 
He did not believe the number of those 
who were badly disposed exceeded 4 or 
500; but still these persons had arms in 
their hands, and were able to destroy the 
whole place. The cutting down of 
plantations had taken place tu a great ex- 
tent, for the purpose of obtaining staves 
to their pikes. The magistrates discovered 
that pikes had been made by blacksmiths 
to a very great extent. One of those whe 
communicated the circumstance to the 
magistrates had received an order to make 
twelve dozen of pikes; but the other 
blacksmiths who had received orders did 
not choose to make any communication. 
Every inhabitant of Carlisle looked up to 
his majesty’s ministers for protection, and 
if they did not receive that protection 
from ministers, they would look up to the 
opposition for it [laugh]; for they must 
have protection. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was rather sur- 
prised that any magistrates should enter- 
tain a shadow of doubt as to their power 
of preventing these nightly drills. If 
seventy or eighty men, even if they were 
armed only with clubs, but certainly if 
they were armed with pikes, met at mid- 
night, or under the cloud of night, for the 
purpose of training, there was only a 
shadow of difference between this crime 
and the highest crime known in law, that 
of levying war against the state. Surely 
those who thought the meeting at Man- 
chester illegal, ought to think a meeting 
by night of persons, armed with pikes, 
illegal. Those who saw these practices 
ought to have given warning to the magis- 
trates, who should have called out the 
yeomanry, and if the yeomanry were insuf- 
ficient, the military also, to put down these 
trainings, and endeavour to secure some 
of the persons engaged in them. It was 
now between two and three months since 
he was in Carlisle, and he then heard the 
same account which was now given. 
Good God! where were the magistrates 
all the while? As to their saying they 
looked to his majesty’s ministers for pro- 
tection, and then to the opposition—he 
would merely observe, why did they not 
look to their own magistrates? He had 
no manner of doubt that the practice of 
training was illegal, and a new law was 
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only advisable to adopt penalties more 
specific than those of the common law of 
the land. The measure would also have 
the effect of a parliamentary denunciation 
against those mischievous persons who 
dared to commit such an offence. 

The Attorney Genera! said, that several 
individuals had been committed for trial, 
at the last sessions, for the offence of 
training, but they had traversed. It was 
undoubtedly true, that if it were possible 
to establish the purpose for which men 
met armed by night, that amounted to 
high treason; but the hon. and learned 
gentleman must know, that there was a 
great difficulty in getting at that proof; 
and then they could only be indicted for 
the lowest offence in law—misdemeanor. 
But, in consequence of the traversing, there 
had been as yet no conviction, and conse- 
quently no example had been made. He 
needed only to state also, what was seen 
from the papers before them, the difficulty 
of getting evidence as to such training, 
the persons who had gone to see them 
having been attacked and maltreated. 
He trusted that the alarm now felt would 
induce individuals, at all hazards, to put 
down this practice, and that they would 
not suffer themselves to be intimidated by 
threats from doing so. After this act, he 
had hopes that the specific punishment 
would have the effect of preventing the 
repetition of this act. It had been said, if 
the Manchester meeting was illegal, surely 
there could be no doubt these nightly 
meetings were illegal; but the Manches- 
ter meeting had been held up to the coun- 
try as a legal meeting, and thereby consi- 
derable difficulty had been thrown in the 
way of magistrates. 

Lord Sten/ey was surprised at the incre- 
dulity which the hon. member for Car- 
lisle intimated, that he had till recently 
entertained with regard tothe existence 
of these practices. All he could say was, 
that in the county of Lancashire they had 
been going on fora long period, and it 
was matter of general astonishment that 
legal proceedings had not been before in- 
stituted. Several persons had indeed 
been apprehended, but no prosecution 
had followed, and they were dismissed on 
promises of good behaviour. This was 
done, he believed, from doubt as tothe ille- 
gality of the offence charged. He agreed 
with Mr. Brougham, that it was an of- 
fence at common law; but if it were not, 
it evidently ought to be made one; for it 
created not only alarm, but real danger. 
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At the same time he did not wish to see it 
adopted without some time for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Curwen said, his original doubt 
existed, because he had not at that time 
met with any person who had _actuall 
seen this drilling and training practised. 
Whatever might be the case in Lanca- 
shire, he was firmly persuaded that the 
far greater part of the people in Cumber- 
land were loyal and well disposed. He 
never would believe until the fact was 
proved to him, that any men could be de- 
sirous of overthrowing a_ constitution 
under which they enjoyed so many 
blessings. 

Mr. S. Wortley was quite satisfied with 
the mode proposed by his noble friend, 
which would mark, in some way, the 
feeling of the House. He had no hesita- 
tion, on the part of the magistrates of 
Yorkshire, in saying that they considered 
themselves perfectly warranted in pro- 
ceeding against the persons who met for 
training: the only difficulty was in ob- 
taining —_ against individuals—but he 
believed such proof was now obtained, and 
he expected some of them were in 
custody. 

Mr. J. P. Grant concurred in all that 
had been said, as to the immediate neces- 
sity of putting down practices which 
were as illegal as they were dangerous. 
He wished, however, to learn whether 
they were not understood to be confined 
to very small districts in Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate replied, chiefly to 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

Sir C. Burrell thought that the infor- 
mation communicated by magistrates 
should always be treated with respect. It 
was too much the custom, on one side of 
the House, to represent such information 
as coming from government spies. 

Lord Folkestone gave his assent to the 
object of this measure, which he should 
have thought useless if the magistrates 
had done their duty. 

Mr. Calcraft agreed that training was 
an offence which ought to be put down. 
The House by showing an unanimous 
opinion to that effect, would, he was 
satisfied, recover many from delusion, and 
secure the punishment of irreclaimable 
offenders. 

The bill was then read a first and 
second time. 


Navat Exrenpirure.] Mr. Hume 
called the attention of the House to the 
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subject of our present naval expenditure. 
A resolution, he observed, had been 
passed respecting it, when the last three 
millions of new taxes were imposed. Six 
months had since elapsed without any at- 
tempt at reviewing this expenditure. His 
own opinion certainly was, that not one 
pound ought to be spared in order to 
render our naval force efficient. This 
was due to the honour as well as to the 
safety of the country. It was at all times 
of more vital importance than the state of 
our army; and however — the 
recent achievements of the latter, they 
had been preceded, and an opportunity 
opened to them, by the unrivalled victories 
of our navy. When he compared, how- 
ever, the present expenditure for this 
branch of the public service, being be- 
tween 6,000,000/. and 7,000,000/., whilst 
we had only 19,000 seamen, with that of 
the years 1791, 1792, and 1793, it ap- 

eared enormous. The chief cause of the 
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increased expense was, the much greater 
number of ships now employed. We had 


no less than 607 ships, of which 97 only | 
Although at the present. 


were at sea. 
moment there were 607 ships in_ his 
majesty’s service, yet there were no less 


on the table for 1819, the expense for 


building alone was 1,850,000/—a_ sum | 
which, at a period like the present, he | 
submitted, was far beyond any necessity | 
The great point, | 


which could exist. 
however, to which he wished to call the | 
attention of the House, was the extraor- 
dinary disproportion between the dis- 
bursements in this department during the 
years 1792, 1793, and 1794, and those of 
the present period. If the papers for 
which he should move were granted, the | 
House would be enabled to see the real | 
state of the case. Surely, no satisfactory 
reason could be assigned for building new 
ships, which would cost upwards of a 
million sterling, at a time when we had 
more than 600 sail capable of being called 
into immediate service; and at a time, 
too, when every consideration demanded 
a decrease, rather than an increase of the 
public expenditure. He could not re- 
frain on this occasion, too, from stating 
how much he regretted the addition 
which, within the last few days, had been 
made to the marine force. These corps 
might now be considered almost as a part 
of the standing army. They were no less 
than 8,000 strong—a number far exceed- 
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ing their strength at any former period. 
Their utmost amount heretofore was 
5,000 at any one time. He had submitted 
the motion with which he should con- 
clude, to the proper officers, and he 
believed there was no objection to meet- 
ing his wishes. It was thought that some 
difficulty would arise in furnishing the 
details of the accounts which he required; 
but th’s difficulty would be obviated when 
he stated, that he only wanted the totals 
or aggregates of the expenditures during 
the years to which his motion would 
refer. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, That there should be laid 
before the House a return of the total 
number of Ships and Vessels belonging to 
the royal navy during the years 1791, 
1792, and 1793, and during the years 
1817, 1818, and 1819, distinguishing 
their different rates, the number of each 
employed at sea, and the number in or- 
dinary during each year; a return of the 
number of ships building for the royal 
navy during each of the above years; a 
return of al] charges incurred for building 
the same ; a return of the total amount of 


the charges under each separate head, 
_with a statement of the sums actually ex- 
than 120 other vessels building in the 
different From the estimates | 


pended during the three years ending in 
1794, and the three years up to the pre- 
sent time. If these accounts were sub- 
mitted in a succinct manner, the House 
would see that the question was of the 
first importance, and that, in the single 
department of building, a very consider- 
able saving might be made. 

The question having been put from the 
chair, 

Sir George Cockburn said, he did not 
rise to promote debate, nor to oppose the 
production of these papers, so far as they 
could be given. But it appeared to him, 
that the larger part could not be made up 
with sufficient accuracy for the hon. gen- 
tleman to found any argument upon them. 
As far as they could be given, however, 
they should be laid on the table of the 
House. There would be no difficulty 
whatever in furnishing correctly the ac- 
counts for the last three years ; but those 
for the years 1792, 3, and 4 were kept in 
such an irregular manner as almost to 
preclude the possibility of laying them 
before parliament in a satisfactory state. 
The hon. gentleman in the course of his 
observations, had indulged in remarks 
which were altogether erroneous; one of 
these was, that a great many ships were 
rotting. This applied of course to the 
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ships which were in ordinary, Now, the 
fact was, that so far from such ships being 
in a situation to rot, they were actually 
improving ; and, in proportion to the time 
they were in ordinary, their excellence 
increased. Thus it was said, “ if vou let 
her lie two years longer in ordinary she 
will run ten years; or, if you let her lie 
four years, she will run twenty years ;” 
and so on. In truth, it had long been a 
subject of anxiety to discover the means 
of curing that most destructive enemy to 
ships of war, the dry rot. It had, at 
length, been ascertained, that exposure to 
atmospheric air was the true remedy; 
and, therefore, vessels were opened from 
one end to the other, and exposed as 
much as possible. The effect of this 
management was, that the navy had never 
been in a better state than at the present 
moment. With regard to the necessity 
of continuing to build, he could only 
state, that many of the old ships were 
falling to decay, and therefore it was 
necessary to supply their place. The 
policy of keeping up this vital force of 
the country was too obvious to require a 
single comment. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he thought the 
object of his hon. friend, in bringing for- 
word this motion, had been mistaken. 
What he conceived to be his hon. friend’s 
intention was, that by the production of 
these papers, such a disproportion would 
be found to exist between the expenditure 
of 1792, 3, and 4, and the expenditure of 
the last three years, as would lead the 
House to see that avery great reduction 
might be made in the supplies granted 
for the service of the navy. In the pro- 
priety of this proposition he fully agreed, 
and he saw no reason why there should 
not be as great a reduction in the manu- 
facture of ships of war as in the other 
manufactures of the country. He per- 
fectly recollected an answer which he 
gave to an hon. member who had formerly 
belonged to that House (Mr. Whitbread ) 
on this very subject. On that occasion, 
allusion was made to the great extent of 
ship-building ; and he said, that this must 
be the case as long as the dry-rot was 
permitted to continue its ravages, and 
that until vessels were built under cover, 
it never would be undiminished. Since 
that period every vessel and every ship 
was covered; consequently the destruc- 
tion must have become much less. He 
perfectly agreed in the expediency of 
preserving unbroken the naval strength of 
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the country, but he saw no sort of neces, 
sity for carrying on such enormous ex- 
penditure. As he was now on his legs, 
he would take the opportunity of alluding 
to the manner in which a very merito- 
rious individual, to whose services the 
country was greatly indebted, had been 
treated. He alluded to sir Robert Sepping, 
who, although he had received the honour 
of knighthood, and had been particularly 
recommended by that House as deserving 
of pecuniary reward, had not received a 
single shilling. He would say no more 
on this subject at present, and should 
conclude by expressing his conviction, 
that a considerable reduction might be 
made in the naval estimates. 

Sir Isaac Coffin felt it his duty to offer 
a few words in defence of that highly 
meritorious corps to which the hon. 
mover had alluded—he meant the royal 
marines. If it had not been for the in- 
tegrity and loyalty of this corps, the 
whole fleet under lord St. Vincent, at the 
time of the mutiny, would have been 
carried into Ireland. It was to the con- 
duct of the marines alone that the safety 
of the fleet, as well as the preservation of 
the lives of the officers, was to be ascribed. 
He had repeatedly seen them in service, 
both on. shore and on board, and never 
knew an instance in which they had not 
manifested great courage, zeal, and 
loyalty. He therefore maintained, that 
in adding 1,000 men to the marines, the 
House was not turning them intoa stand- 
ing army. 

Mr. Croker regretted that the hon. 
mover should have brought forward this 
subject now—not that he meant to say 
that a subject of such importance ever 
came amiss, but that many of the papers 
included in the motion would, as a matter 
of course, be laid on the table of the 
House, with the navy estimates for the 
year ; and therefore, an additional degree 
of trouble and expense would be in- 
curred. From what quarter the hon. 
gentleman had obtained his information 
respecting the expenditure for the navy 
for the years 1792, 3, and 4, he was ata 
loss to conceive; but most certainly he 
did not seem to be in possession of all 
that might be collected on the subject. 
If he had consulted the Journals of the 
House, he would have found, that, in ad- 
dition to the estimates for those years, 
there was always a very large disburse- 
ment, the effect of which was, the crea- 
tion of the navy debt which bad subse~ 
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uently been funded. When, however, 
the House proceeded to the discussion of 
this subject, he ee himself to prove, 
when they looked to the size of the ships, 
and the other necessary differences in the 
state of the service, that there was by no 
means that enormous difference of ex- 
pense which the hon. mover would insi- 
nuate. With regard to what had fallen 
from his gallant friend (sir \J. Yorke), 
though he differed from him in the view 
which he had first taken of the question, 
yet he felt satisfaction in the opportunity 
which was afforded of paying a most de- 
served compliment to him for the great 
- attention which, for many years, he had 
devoted to this particular branch of the 
public service ; and he had the pleasure of 
stating, that the very system which that 
gallant officer had recommended was that 
which those now in office were studiously 
pursuing. When ships decayed, it was 
necessary that their places should be 
supplied. The hon. mover had said, that 
there were 120 vessels on the stocks; 
where he had got this information he 
knew not, but had he consulted’ the 
papers which were already before the 
House, he would have found his error; 
for most certainly his account was greatly 
exaggerated. ith reference to the 
actual state of the navy, without any 
regard to the temper or disposition of 
foreign powers, it had been considered 
expedient to keep a proper number of 
ships fit for service. Beyond this number, 
which was founded ona sound view of the 
policy of the country, no increase had 
taken place. The House would therefore 
see, that they were not building at 
random; and that they were not, as had 
been stated, manufacturing vessels merely 
for the sake of building them. He begged 
also to allude to the observations which 
had been made with respect to sir Robert 
Sepping. Of the merits of that individual 
no man entertained a higher sense than 
himself. It was only last year, however, 
that the recommendation had been given 
to the committee of finance, to grant him 
a sum of money in consideration of his 
great merits. So far the admiralty had 
done all that was in their power to farther 
his claims. The committee of finance 
had since resolved, that he should receive 
5,0004, and the Prince Regent had con- 
firmed that resolution. From the short- 
ness of the period which had elapsed 
since the meeting of parliament, no op- 
portunity had been afforded for completing 
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this object. The Prince Regent had also 
been pleased to confer upon Mr. Sepping 
the honour of knighthood. 

Sir Byam Martin said, that when the 
papers which had been moved for were 
produced, he would take upon himself to 
say, that the hon. gentleman would be 
found to be incorrect in every point to 
which he had alluded. He would pledge 
himself to prove, that he was wrong in 
every instance to which he had called the 
attention of the House. He wished to 
say, that the accounts referred to in the 
motion could only be obtained with great 
inconvenience, arising from the incorrect 
manner in which the naval accounts had 
been kept in the years 1792, 3, and 4; and 
when they were produced, he thought 
they would be more likely to mislead, than 
to inform the House. He begged leave 
to say also, that, two years ago, the com- 
mittee of finance kept him before them 
for a full hour, with a view to ascertain 
whether they could not get rid of one 
poor unhappy clerk. If, therefore, his 
department was now to be called upon to 
undertake an increased portion of labour, 
he trusted no objection would hereafter 
be made to a considerable addition to the 
estimates; for it was impossible to go on 
without an enlargement of expense. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, pledged himself, 
when the accounts were produced, to 
prove every one of his allegations; and, 
with regard to the expense of these ac- 
counts, he would undertake for five 
pounds, if they would give him the in- 
spection of their books, to obtain all he 
desired. He could not but complain of 
the spirit in which this motion had been 
met, after he had endeavoured to reduce 
it into that shape which was likely to be 
the least objectionable. For his own 
part, he could see no rational ground for 
objecting to the papers, nor could he dis- 
cover what difficulty would be found, 
unless indeed it was said, there were no 
accounts at all for the early period to 
which he referred. If there were such 
accounts, and this had not been denied, 
then al! he wanted was an abstract of their 
totals or aggregates. He was particularly 
anxious that these papers should be in 
the possession of the House before the 
discussion of the estimates for the service 
of the year. 

Mr. Croker thought the hon. gentleman 
had no reason to complain of the spirit in 
which his motion had been met, when all 
that he had asked had been at once ac- 
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ceded to. The hon. gentleman was how- 
ever mistaken when he supposed that the 
papers for which he had moved were to 
be obtained without trouble:. He was 
ignorant of the manner in which the pub- 
lic accounts were kept and therefore 
could form no correct judgment on the 
subject. 

Sir Joseph Yorke observed, he did not 
wish to make any invidious comparison, 
yet he considered, when the services of 
sir Robert Sepping were contrasted with 
those of Mr. Graham, a_ Bow-street 
magistrate, who had received 5,000/., that 
such a sum was extremely inadequate to 
the merits of the former. He thought 
that he should at least have had 10,000/., 
at at events, the grant of 5,Q00/. was very 

altry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the 5,000/. to Mr. Graham had been 
granted upon his resigning a lucrative 
situation, in consequence of ill health; 
whereas sir R. Sepping still continued to 
receive the emoluments of a profitable 
office. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


Sepitious Meerincs Prevention 
Bixt.] Lord Castlereagh moved the order 
of the day for the House resuming the 
committee on this bill. The House having 
resolved into the committee accordingly, 
the chairman proceeded to read the eighth 
clause of the bill, which enacts, ‘* That 
if notice shall purport, that any thing by 
law establish may be altered, except by 
authority of King, Lords, and Commons, 
&c., the meeting shall be deemed an un- 
lawful assembly.” 

Mr. Denman said, he considered this 
clause, as totally unnecessary, inasmuch 
as before the meeting could be assembled 
the magistrates must be satisfied that the 
objects for which it was called were not of 
an improper nature. According to this 
clause, after the meeting had been assem- 
bled with the sanction of the magistrates, 
they would have the power of exercising 
their caprice and dispersing it. 

The Attorney-General said, that this 
act did not give a magistrate the power of 
dispersing a meeting without previous no- 
tice. 

The ninth clause, which enacts that 
if any person or persons shall attend a 
meeting contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and shall not depart within a 
quarter of an hour after proclamation 
to that effect has been made, the meet- 
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ing shall become illegal, and every such 
person remaining shall be guilty of a felony 
—having been put by the chairman, 

Lord Althorp said, he thought that 
some amendment to this clause should 
be proposed, to prevent a magistrate 
from dispersing a meeting while there 
was any one person of a different parisl: 
present. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended it would 
be dangerous to oblige a magistrate to 
draw a line of distinction respecting the 
number of strangers that should render a 
meeting illegal. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the first 
proclamation directed to be made by 
the magistrate, declared the meeting to 
be unlawful, and the second made the 
persons so remaining liable to the pen- 
alties of a felony. Now he begged to 
know, what was the right construction of 
that clause? because, from the am- 
biguous manner in which it was worded, 
20,000 or 30,000 people might be made 
guilty of felony by the obstinacy of one 
person. 

Mr. Denman said, that once or twice 
a-year a greater number of persons than 
was allowed by this clause attended at 
Lloyd's and if one stranger was to in- 
trude himself among them, and refuse 
to withdraw, they would all become 
subject to the penalties of a felony. 
He should wish to be told how it was to 
be known that a person was a freeholder. 
Was he to take his title-deeds in his 
pocket ; or was the magistrate to take the 
word of the party himself? He needed 
not, surely, remind the supporters of 
the bill, that no language admitted a 
greater latitude of construction than that 
whichapplied toresidence. This clause rest- 
ed the case of persons attending a meeting 
who had no right to be present, and it 
gave the magistrate the power of dispers- 
ing the assembly if those strangers did 
not withdraw. Now, supposing that, in 
the execution of the order for dispersion, 
death should ensue, would the magis- 
trate be guilty of murder, if it was shown 
to the jury on the trial, that the person 
on whose account the meeting had been 
dispersed was really an inhabitant of the 
parish ? These, he conceived, were 
topics that deserved the consideration of 
the noble lord, and of the learned gentle- 
men opposite. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when a 
magistrate had read the Riot act in ordi- 
nary cases, individuals who didnot depart, 
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subjected themselves to the penalties of 
the act, with a full knowledge of the 
consequences ; and the same would be 
the case after the reading of the procla- 
mation according to the provision of this 
clause. The learned gentleman had not 
stated any circumstance that would not 
justify a magistrate to act in other cases 
where the law had been violated. 

Mr. Denman said, that here were facts 
on which a magistrate was to judge, while 
not one of the facts was within his know- 
ledge ; and yet the noble lord had said, 
that this case was the same as any other 
riot. The distinction was evident and im- 
portant. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
moment a magistrate had read the Riot 
act, persons remaining culpably on the 
ground subjected themselves to the penal- 
ties of the law. This provision was merely 
a transcript of the Riot act, with this dif- 
ference only, that the parties offending 
were guilty of a felony, instead of a mis- 
demeanor. Ia all cases, the magistrate 
ought to decide on the law, and it did 
not become the subject to sit in judgment 
en the magistrate. 

Lord Folkestone remarked, that the 
noble lord did not seem to understand the 
objection of his learned friend. The ma- 
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be so, 
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the penalties annexed to the latter, after 
the reading of the proclamation by a me~ 
gistrate, were analogous to those which 
were annexed to the former after the 
reading of the Riot act. There was, 
however, a most important distinction be- 
tween the two cases; for, supposing even 
that the penalties were the same, which 
was not the case, the Riot act alloweda 
whole hour for the dispersion of the meet- 
ing, after notice of its illegality had been 
given, while this clause allowed only a 
quarter of an hour. Thus the present 
clause subjected persons guilty of a con- 
structive riot to the penalties of a felony, 
after a quarter of an hour's notice ; while, 
by the provisions of the Riot-act, those 
guilty of a real riot were exposed to the 
penalties of a misdemeanor only, and 
that not till an hour after notice had been 
given. 

Sie J. Marjoribanks suggested the in« 
troduction of a clause, purporting that a 
meeting should not be dispersed as illegal, 
unless the order of a magistrate for the 
arrest of any unqualified person present 
should be resisted by such meeting. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that-as the clause 
stood at present, the meeting became un- 
lawful when the magistrate declared it to 
His object was, that after a decla- 


gistrate, not knowing the fact himself, but ration to that effect by the magistrate, 


acting on the information of others, time should be allowed to the people to 
might be liable to commit a mistake ; and disperse before they became subject to the 


the case put by his learned friend was, 
that if death ensued in consequence of 
this mistake, the magistrate might be 
guilty of murder. The right of the ma- 
gistrate to judge of the law was not ques- 
tioned ; it was only alleged, that by act- 
ing on the information of others, when 
he had himself no means of knowledge, 
he might be led to the commission of 
murder. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, the objection of 
the learned gentleman was, that by the at- 
tendance of one stranger, or rather of a 
person erroneously supposed to be a 
stranger, a magistrate might be brought 
into the situation supposed. The objec- 
tion, however, did not apply, because the 
object of this clause was, to prevent indi- 
viduals who were known certainly to be 
strangers from interfering in the business 
of a meeting. 

Lord Milton considered the clause to 
be one of a most savage description. 
The noble lord had endeavoured to draw 
a parallel between actual riots and con- 
structive riots, and had contended, that 

(VOL, XLI.) 


penalties of the bill; and he wished the 
attorney-general would frame an amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. Denman observed, that a man 
pointed out by the magistrate as a 
stranger, might, in reality, be a free- 
holder, while another person, not pointed 
out, might be a stranger. As the clause 
was at present worded, that person’s pre- 
sence would make the meeting illegal ; 
though surely that never could be intend- 
ed by the framers of the bill. ‘The magis- 
trate, therefore, should be required to 
point out the individuals whose presence. 
rendered the meeting illegal. 

The Attorney-General agreed to alter 
that part of the clause, so as to have 
the following effect :—that when any per- 


'son who was a stranger had been order- 


ed to withdraw and had refused to comply 
with that order, the party so refusing 
should, upon conviction, be adjudged 
guilty of felony. 

Mr, Denman proposed that the provi- 
sion in this clause which empowered a 
single to disperse meeting, 
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should not extend to meetings called by 
the lord-lieutenant of a county or riding, 
by a sheriff, by five justices, &c. or to 
any other than parish meetings. 

A conversation ensued, in which lord 
Castlereagh, lord A. Hamilton, sir J. 
Sebright, lord Milton, Mr. Ellison, the 
Solicitor-general, Mr. Denman, the At- 
torney-general and Mr Primrose, took 
part, when the amendment was negatived, 
and the original clause carried without a 
division. 

The clause indemnifying magistrates in: 
case of killing or maiming in dispersing 
mectings, being read, 

Mr. Denman objected to it, as introduc- 
ing a new and dangerous principle in law. 
By the riot-act, the remaining together, 
or not dispersing on proclamation made, 
rendered the parties guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy ; but even there 
the magistrate was not indemnified for 
ordering those who disobeyed the procla- 
mation to be killed. 

The Solicitor-General contended, that 
the magistrates, by the statute of Henry 
7th, and by other statutes founded on 
the commission, had the right to dis- 
perse an unlawful assembly by force. 

Mr. Denman most positively denied 
this principle, and would appeal to 
the whole body of lawyers in support of 
his opinion. Hawkins, who was in op- 
position to the principle of the learned 
Solicitor-general, had put the case of an 
assembly for the purpose of hearing 
Mass, which was then unlawful, -but 
could not be dispersed by force. Force 
could not be used but when. there was a 
breach of the peace. Unless, therefore, 
every thing{cruel and despotic were to be 
raked into this measure—unless a contra- 
diction was to be given in it to every prin- 
ciple of law and justice—unless a com- 
plete power was to be placed in the hands 
of magistrates over life, limb, and liberty, 
without responsibility, ‘this clause he was 
confident could not pass. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the pro- 
position of the Solicitor-general was the 
most alarming that he had ever heard, 
and the most opposite to the principles of 
law or the opinions of any lawyer. Let 
the hon. and learned gentleman consult 
Mr. Justice Hale, who said that it re- 
quired an act of parliament to indemnify 
a magistrate who had caused death in 
dispersing an unlawful meeting, from 
the charge of having committed murder. 
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That act applied to a riotous assembly ; 
while the assembly here contemplated was 
merely an unlawful one; and yet a ma- 
gistrate was to be justified for sending 
troops of horse to trample down and des- 
troy them! He never heard a more 
monstrous proposition than this—that 
by implication any assembly might be 
made unlawful, by implication any unlaw- 
ful one might be dispersed by force ; and 
if lives were lost, the magistrates: would 
be indemnified against a charge of murder ! 
If this was the meaning of the clause, 
why was it not openly declared, that his 
po subjects might be put on their 
guard 

The Solicttor-General said, that if he 
looked at the statute of Henry 7th, and 
other acts founded on the commission of 
the peace, he found that the magistrates 
had the right of dispersing unlawful assem- 
blies, even before the Riot-act. Suppose 
50,000 people had assembled to the 
breach ef the peace, they might have been 
dispersed. without the provisions of that 
act. If a magistrate was called to any 
riotous meeting, or to any unlawful meet- 
ing, in breach of the peace, he was justi- 
fied in using force to put it down, and 
was indemnified against the conse- 
quences. ‘The force, however, was only 
to be a proper force; he was not 
allowed to exert more force, or to apply 
greater violence, than the dispersion of 
the assembly required. He acted under 
a heavy responsibility in this respect, 
but his power by the law could not be 
denied. 

The clause was agreed to 

The Attorney General, before he alluded 
to the clauses relative to unlicensed places 
for debating and discussion, would only 
call the attention of the House to one or 
two of the many questions of the sort 
which had been debated and discussed, as 
it was called, within the last six weeks, in 
different parts of the metropolis, Per- 
haps it would be sufficient to observe that 
what he held in his hand purported to have 
been a question propounded at a place called 
Hopkins’s Chapel, near Berwick-street, 
Soho, on the 24th of November last. The 
notice of the meeting ran in these terms : 
— This evening the following question 
will be debated; Which of the three pro- 
fessions has the greatest tendency to hard- 
en the human heart—the hangman, the 
grave digger, or the parson?’ He need 
not say in what manner that question was 
decided. Another question was, “ Whe- 


Was the Rivt-act to be brought up here . 
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ther lord chief justice Abbott's refusal to 
allow Mr. Carlile to read the Bible, in the 
course of his defence, arose out of a real 
respect for the sacred writings, or from 
the fear that their supposed absurdity and 
folly might be there by exposed?” With the 
leave of the House he would just read them 
a passage from a publication called the 
Black Dwarf. Thehon. and learned gentle- 
man here read a short extract, which was 
to the effect “that the radical reformers 
wanted concentration; that reformers 
should deal only with reformers; that they 
should carefully endeavour to keep their 
body in force by their holding together ; 
lastly, that they should subscribe, so that 
in every considerable town there might be 
public dinners, or other meals provided, of 
which reformers might partake at a cheap 
rate; and from which all exciseable arti- 
cles, as much as possible, should be ba- 
nished ; that delegates shouid be paid to 
repair to them, in order to exhort and in- 
struct them in the cause; and that in 
every town where they possessed a read- 
ing room, they should keep books which 


might be lent out upon the cheapest terms | si 


possible.” Now it was with a view to the 
mischief likely to be caused by such prac- 
tices, that the provisions relative to de- 
bating societies, both in 1817 and 1796, 
where blasphemous or seditious epiniens 
were read or maintained, had been enact- 
ed. This clause, relative to unlicensed 
places for holding debates, was founded 
upon the 36th of the king, and upon the 
act of 1817. Heshould therefore propose 
by way of amendment, that the operation 
of the act sheuld not only extend, as 
at present, to “places used for the pur- 
pose of delivering lectures and holding 
debates, at which discourses have been 
held of an irreligious, immoral, and sedi- 
tious nature,’’ but also to all places what- 
ever, where persons not licensed should 
publicly read or debate. 

Sir ?. Heron wished to ask the hon. 
and learned gentleman whether any prose- 
cution had been instituted against the 
authors of the two first papers which he 
had read? 

The Attorney General said, that no pro- 
secution had been commenced; but a bill 
had been found against one of the persons 
who attended at the meeting, for the sedi- 
tious and blasphemous opinions he had 
there maintained. 

Mr. Alderman Wood desired to know, 
whether the clause was meant to apply to 
meetings for the discussion of philosophical] 
or scientific subjects. 
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The Attorney General said, the clause 
to places where money was 
received. 

The amendment was carried without a 
division. The next clause was, that all 
houses, &c. where meetings should beheld, 
and money taken either for admission or 
refreshment, such places not being previ- 
ously licensed for that purpose, should be 
deemed disorderly houses. 

Mr. Denman objected to one part of 
this clause. He did not know what dis- 
orderly houses meant, except in one sense, 
which he did not care toname. He should 
move that those words be omitted. 

The amendment was negatived without 
@ division. 

Mr. Denman objected to the clause re- 
lative to the revocation of licences. As 
the bill now stood, a man might be ruined, 
and never know the cause of his misfor- 
tunes. He should therefore move, that 
after the words “complaint made,” the 
words, ‘upon full evidence and informa- 
tion on oath,”’ be inserted. 

This was also negatived without a divi- 


on. 

Lord Folkestone, adverting to the clause 
relative to the limitation of actions, said, 
that if he read it rightly, actions against 
individuals charged with the offences con- 
templated by this bill, might be proceeded 
in, within aterm of six months; but if 
any of those individuals should happen to 
have been committed under an erroneous 
impression, they must prosecute the ma- 
gistrates, upon whose warrants they had 
been so falsely committed, within three 
months. This surely required explana- 
tion. The clause went on to say, that if 
the plaintiff in the latter case should be- 
come nonsuited, or the jury should find a 
verdict for the defendant, or if, upon de- 
murrer, judgment should be given, as 
against the plaintiff, the defendant should 
have double costs. This, too, was to be 
noticed ; because it was evident how very 
cautious it would have the effect of making 
persons in adopting proceedings against 
any magistrate. 

Mr. G. Lamb moved, that the words, 
“three months” be omitted, and “six 
months” substituted intheirstead. After 
some observations from Mr. Barham, and 
Mr. J. P. Grant, this amendment was put 
and carried. In answer to a question from 
an hon. member, why in the case of Scot- 
Jand the costs should be trebled? the 
lord advocate observed, that it was the 
usual custom. Mr. J. P. Grant thought, 
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that the sooner the custom ceased to exist, 
the better it would be for his unfortunate 
countrymen, who were thus liable to pay 
more than their southern neighbours, who 
could afford itso much better. He should 
move that the word “double” be inserted 
in the place of “treble.” Mr. Martin (of 
Galway) thought, that some security 
ought to be given to magistrates who 
might be proceeded against for the pay- 
‘ment of their costs in case of nonsuit. 
The amendment was carried without a di- 
vision. ‘The other clauses of the bill were 
then agreed to, after which 

Lord Castlereagh rose, for the purpose 
of proposing some new clauses. His first 
clause was, that in those cases where stran- 
gers, or persons who had no right to at- 
tend at a particular meeting, were present, 
and after being ordered to withdraw re- 
fused to go, it should be lawful for any 
person or persons (having a right to at- 
tend at such meeting) to take the person 
so refusing into custody, and bring him 
before the next magistrate, to be dealt 
with according tothe act. This clause 
was read a first time. On its second 
reading, 

Mr. Brougham objected to it, and con- 
tended that it would be manifestly absurd 
ifcarriedintoeflect. Itwenttogiveany man 
who had a right to attend at such a meet- 
ing a power of a special constable, and also 
to take away all those who had not the 
right to attend. Now suppose, as he un- 
derstood was the case at Manchester, 
there were 20,000 out of the 30,000 who 
might have attended, who had no right at 
all to attend under this bill, what would 
be the consequence? Or suppose, to take 
small numbers, there was a meeting as- 
sembled of 1,500 persons, of whom only 
500 had a right to be present, did the 
noble lord mean to say that every man 
who had aright to attend should arrest 
one who had no right; or, to speak in 
short terms, that each lawful man should 
arrest his radical and take himoff? Now, 
in such a case, all the 500 men who would 
have a legai right to attend, would be en- 
gaged in taking away 500 of those who 
had no such right; or, as he might say, in 
“ pairing off” with them (laughter), and 
thereby leave 500 of those present who 
had no right so to be. Would not this, 
he would ask, be a manifest absurdity, if 
the object was, to put down the seditious 
meetings mentioned in the bill ? 

Lord Castlereagh was surprised at the 


extravagant construction which the hon. 
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and learned gentleman had put upon the 
clause. He should recollect that it could 
not have the effect alluded to, as it was 
not compulsory on any man who had a 
right to attend, to take any other not having 
the same right from it. Every such man 
was not bound, as the hon. and learned 
gentleman had supposed, to take his rad- 
ical and walk away. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

Lord Althorp, on rising to propose a 
clause for limiting the operation of the bill 
to the disturbed districts, observed that 
he had many disadvantages to surmount. 
These disadvantages did not consist merely 
in the lateness of the hour, or in the dis- 
position of the noble lord to repel every 
important alteration. He felt, also, that 
any suggestion coming from himself 
must come with this disadvantage—that 
as he was known to object to the whole 
principle of the bill, he might be suspect- 
ed of an intention to interfere with that 
principle in recommending a clause for 
their adoption. The clause, however, 
which he felt it his duty to propose, did 
not interfere in any degree with the 
useful operation of the measure, though 
it was calculated to prevent its un- 
necessary and vexatiousapplication. The 
papers before the House did not make out 
a case of alarm beyond some of the great 
counties of England and Scotland. His 
majesty’s ministers had described the 
measure as an improvement of the law ; 
but that was not the opinion of the House, 
or they would have made it permanent. 
But it was not enough, according to his 
view of it, that it should be temporary; 
justice seemed to require that it should be 


local also, and that those parts should be 


exempted from its severity, where no case 


.of disturbance could be made out to jus- 


tify its introduction. The Bill which au- 
thorized search for arms was limited to 
the disturbed districts; why should not 
this be limited in the same way? It was 
more easy to remove a magazine of pikes 
from one county to another, than to re- 
move such meetings as this bill was in- 
tended to prevent. The clause, which he 
should propose might appear, on the first 
view, to impose restrictions upon certain 
counties; but it only affected some coun- 
ties, while the bill, as it stood, affected all, 
and therefore was rather to be considered 
in the light of anexemption. It might be 
argued, that it was an odious task for ma- 
gistrates to apply for an extension of the 
bill to their respective counties, when the 
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state of things required it. But, disagree- 
able as the task might be, he was sure that 
no magistrate would refuse to do his duty. 
Another argument which might possibly 
be urged against it was, that it gave too 
great a discretion to magistrates; but 
their discretion was not increased beyond 
the powers of the present act, and was, 
after all, a discretion to exempt where it 
might be expedient. The noble lord 
concluded by moving a clause to limit the 
operation of the measure to certain coun- 
ties therein mentioned, but empowering 
the lords lieutenant or magistrates of 
counties, now quiet, to introduce it by 
proclamation whenever disturbances might 
render it expedient. The counties named 
in the clause were the west riding of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Durham, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Notting- 
ham, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Ren- 
frew, Lanark, and Derby. 

Mr. Cartwright opposed the clause, and 
denied thatit was more easy to transport 
arms than assemblies from one county to 
another. The tranquil part of the coun- 
try, he was satisfied, would feel themselves 
aggrieved if the bill was not extended for 
their protection. 

Mr. Honywood thought it strange that 
any of the quiet counties should feel ag- 
grieved at not being placed under the ban 
of this act; and he was sure he might say 
for his own constituents, that they would 
feel much aggrieved, if, without any act 
of disloyalty upon their parts, they were 
exposed to all the hardships and severities 
of such a measure. 

Mr. W Lamb said, that with the opi- 
nion he entertained as to the danger of 
the country, he could not refuse his sup- 
port to the bill; but, on considering its 
provisions, the amendment proposed by 
his noble friend appeared to deserve the 
adoption of the House. He was sure 
the noble secretary of state would feel the 
necessity of carrying along with him in 
those measures as much of public opinion 
as possible; and when he considered the 
measures of 1817, he would find, that no- 
thing had tended so much to render the 
‘Habeas Corpus act odious in. the eyes 
of the community as the indiscrimate uni- 
versality of its operation. There were 
many who admitted the existence of dan- 
ger, and yet thought it hard, unjust, and 
iniquitous, that those who had committed 
no fault should be exposed to its severity. 
He could assure the noble lord, that the 
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the present measure, if it was applied 
with the same indisereet latitude. The 
bill, if properly limited, was not essentially 
an abridgment of the rights of the sub- 
ject; for right, when properly used, was 
under a better limitation than that of law. 
But, when rights were abused, as that of 
petition had been, the law was a necessary 
corrective. An hon. gentleman had ob- 
served, that the disturbers of the public 
peace might carry their effects into other 
counties, but his belief was, that in no 
other part of the country could their pro- 
jects be brought to act. As to any 
abuses that might arise out of the plan 
proposed by his noble friend, they might 
easily be met by other provisions, and 
therefore he did not hesitate to press seri- 
ously on the attention of ministers, the 
feeling which they run the risk of exciting 
by extending the measure in the first in- 
stance to the whole country. 

Mr. Grant admitted the necessity of 
carrying along with these measures as 
much of public opinion as was possible ; 
but the first object was, to carry their 
purpose into effect. No fact could be 
more plainly proved than the necessity 
upon which they were legislating. He 
would not now discuss the extent of the 
danger, as he might assume that it was 
admitted by the House. This danger did 
not arise merely from distress, a system 
had been pursued which was not the crea- 
ture of distress, though it had availed 
itself of the advantages supplied from that 
source. The question therefore was, 
whether, with the conviction that such a 
spirit was in existence, with a knowledge 
of its increasing activity in making con- 
verts, and of the distress which consti- 
tuted its chief aliment, they should antici- 
pate the danger, or leave the country, not 
to the chance of asmall evil, but to the 
chance of an evil growing to that extent 
which might soon require, not measures 
of prevention, but of suppression and dis~ 
persion. Two engines were employed for 
the propagation of a system, the object of 
which was national and not local—those 


engines were public meetings and the 


press. Could any one imagine that local 
bills would succeed in putting it down— 
or was it not more probable that the 

would have to follow the disaffected wit 

unequal steps into other counties? It 
was necessary to destroy their hopes, and 
show them that parliament was determined 
to crush their designs. An hon. gentleman 
had said, that the system could not be 
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carried into other parts of the country, 
but he was not willing to see the experi- 
ment tried, how much poison the frame 
of the country could bear before it was 
destroyed. It was in behalf of that popu- 
lation with which he was officially con- 
nected, and to whose interests he was 
bound, that he was anxious the bill should 
stand in its present shape. It was said to 
be a bill of coercion; on the contrary, it 
was one of protection. It was coercive, 
not against the people, but against the 
enemies of the people, whose name was 
so often usurped by revolutionary dema- 
gogues. He must say, that if this mea- 
sure was made local, it would be an en- 
croachment on the high privileges and 
liberties of the maliiunhdd counties ; as 
it would deprive them of that protection 
to which they were entitled. To use the 
words of lord chief justice Holt, it would 
be “an assault upon the people of Eng- 
land.” It was not the nobility, nor the 
commons, that were to be protected by 
this measure; it was the honest the un- 
contaminated, the industrious peasantry 
of the country whom they were to pro- 
tect against those who wished to deprive 
them of the privileges of the constitution, 
and .the consolations of religion; thus 
rendering them miserable in this world, 
and hopeless as to the next. 

Sir M. W. Ridley did not mean to say 
that something of this kind was not ne- 
cessary ; but he thought that it should be 
strictly confined to the necessity of the 
case. If the bill was limited, as proposed 
by the amendment, it would be adequate 
to all its objects, for magistrates could 
correspond with ministers sufficiently 
early to prevent inconvenient or danger- 
ous meetings. 

Lord Edrington felt that he should be 
wanting in the duty which he owed to the 
populous and loyal county which he had 
the honour of representing, if he did not 
oppose the extension of these measures to 
it. He entered his protest against in- 
cluding the loyal and peaceable inhabi- 
tants of Devon in this measure. It was 
urged, that the seditious leaders would, if 
the measure was made local, extend 
themselves to the peaceable counties. 
Even if they did, it would be impossible 
for them to produce any effect in the 
county where he resided. He therefore 
felt it his duty to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. Courtenay agreed with his 
noble friend, that infinitely the largest 
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portion of that part of the country with 
which they were connected was free from 
any disposition which might require res- 
traint; but, at the same time, they all 
looked for something of this kind; and 
if they were left exposed to the attacks 
which might be made by itinerant agita- 
tors, they would consider themselves un- 
fairly treated. 

r. Macdonald said, that whatever dif- 
ference might exist as to the necessity 
which called for coercive measures, he 
thought they all agreed in feeling reluc- 
tance in passing them. There was but 
one way of demonstrating that general 
feeling, and that was by limiting those 
measures to the strict necessity which 
called for them. This measure was to be 
limited in a two-fold way—in point of 
time and in point of extent. The time 
had been already fixed, and for a period 
which he regretted as he thought a much 
shorter time would be sufficient. The 
extent in point of district was still to 
be limited. He would ask, whether his 
noble friend had not provided for any 
emergency in counties ~— to be ex- 
empted from this bill? He should like 
to hear something like an answer to this 
from the other side of the House. What 
could be required more, than that the 
magistrates should have the power of pro- 
claiming their county, in whole or in 
part, subject to the operation of this bill ? 
At least the onus was upon the other side. 

Lord Milton fully concurred in the 
reasons urged for limiting the bill, and 
felt disposed to support the amendment 
for other reasons. The hon. member for 
Exeter had stated, that the part of the 
country with which he was connected was 
well disposed. His noble friend, the 
member for Northamptonshire, had said 
the same of that county. He could make 
the same statement respecting the county 
in which he lived—he meant Huntingdon- 
shire. It was a French saying, that 
where nothing exists, the king loses his 
rights; so he would say of this bill. 
Whatever ground there might exist for 
passing it in the manufacturing districts, 
no necessity for its extension to agricul- 
tural districts could exist, but in the ima- 
ginations of men who saw nothing but ra- 
dical meetings all over the country, 
threatening fire and destruction to all 
within their reach. , 

Mr. Mansfield opposed the amendment. 
If the measure was made local, the evil 
would spread itself, and parliament would 
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in a short time again be convened, in order 
to enact additional measures of restric- 
tion. 

Mr. Barham said, that if he was con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the clause he 
would vote ‘for it. It was the wish 
of all that some efficacious measures | 
should be adopted. It was urged that the 
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great bulk of the people were loyal. Why, 
then were the great bulk of the people to 
be subjected to the same restrictions as | 
the disaffected? There were several | 
counties in England where the term radi- | 
cal reform would not be understood. The | 
most certain mode of spreading the evil . 
would be by passing this law, as it would 
excite the curiosity of the people to dis- 
cover what it was enacted to prevent. 
The best way of convincing the people of 
the benefit of entertaining loyal principles, 
would be to let those who did not abuse 
their liberties, continue in the enjoyment 
of them; while those who abused were 
— by being deprived of them. 

he bill would have a dangerous ten- 
dency, by showing that the loyal and | 
the disaffected were treated with equal | 
rigour. 

Mr. Cooper considered the present bill 
as intended for the defence of our rights 
and liberties. What was liberty? Was 
it not the right of doing what a wise and 
good man would wish todo? They were 
legislating, not for mischievous agitators, 
but for the liberties of the people. 

Mr. W. Parnell strongly objected to 
the clause. He also objected to the mea- 
sure altogether as it regarded Ireland, 
where according to the statement of the 
noble lord himself, the greatest tranquillity 
and prosperity existed. Even in this 
country he did not think it would effect 
the end proposed. The conduct of mi- 
nisters reminded him ofa little French 
tale which he read some time since. 
There was a very ugly knight, but a man 


of great wisdom, who fell in love with a 
beautiful young lady, who, notwithstand- | 
ing was very indiscreet. The knight | 
thought the folly of the young lady could | 
make no obstacle to their union, “ for,” | 
said he, “ our children will possess all the | 
beauty of their mother, with all the wis- | 
dom of their father.” Unfortunately the | 
knight was mistaken. The children pos- 
sessed all the ugliness of the father, with | 
all the folly of their mother. Now, so it 
was with the question before them. This 
boasted beauty, the privilege of the peo- 
ple, was as a corrective to its indiscretion 
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to be coupled to the ugly but wise knight ; 
the measure proposed by ministers. He 
feared, however, that the preduce of the 
union would be similar in both instances 
—namely, that it would possess the ugli- 
ness of the father, and the folly of the mo- 
ther without retaining any trace of the 
boasted wisdom or beauty of either. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he was anxious to 


| impress upon the House, that, in the 


event of the amendment being negatived, 
he was determined to bring it forward, as 
far as Ireland was concerned, on the 
bringing up of the report. In doing this, 
he trusted that he should receive the sup- 
port and co-operation of every independ- 
ent member of that House. Though he 
had not any immediate connexion with 
the right hon, the secretary for Ireland, 
he could not but express his regret at the 
speech which he had made that night. 
When he recollected the brilliancy with 
which that right hon. gentleman had 
conducted himself, both before and 
since he commenced his public career, 
when he considered the efforts he had 
made in another quarter, he could not 
help feeling a sincere anxiety, for, the 
consistency of his political character. 
He did not express this regret from a 
feeling that his country could be bene- 
fitted by the exertions of any right hon. 
gentleman, but from a respect for the 
right hon. gentleman’s former exertions. 

Sir W. Guise said, his constituents de- 
precated the extension of this measure to 
them, and had told him that there was no 
occasion for it in Gloucestershire. He 
would therefore support the amendment. 

Mr. R. Martin pledged himself to op- 
pose any attempt to prevent this measure 
being extended to Ireland. It was calcu- 
lated to produce peace and happiness in 
that country. 

Sir R. Fergusson protested in the name 
of his country against the measure. It 
was said that it would be a blessing to the 
sister kingdom. It may be so, but from 
such blessings good Lord deliver us. 

The committee then divided: For the 
Amendment, 51; Against it, 191 : Majo- 
rity against it, 140. The original clause 
was then put and carried ; after which the 


-House resumed. 


List of the Minority. 


Barham, Jos. Calvert. G. 
Barnet, J. Cavendish, lord G. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. | Churchill, lord C. 
Brougham, H. Clifton, lord 
Calcraft, J. Crompton, S. 
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Dundas, Thos. Nugent, lord 
Denman, T. O'Callaghan, Jas. 
Ebrington, lord Palmer, C. F. 
Fergusson, sir R. Parnell, Wm. 
Folkestone, lord Philips, G. 
Graham, J. R. G. Price, Robt. 


Grant, J.P. Primrose, hon. W. F. 
Guise, sir W. Ramsden, J. C. 
Hill, lord A. Ricardo, D. 
Honeywood, W. P. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Howarth, H. Robarts, A. W. 
Hume, Pat. Rumbold, C. E. 
Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Russell, R. G. 
Heron, sir R. Smith, bon. R. 
Kennedy, T. F. Smith, Wm. 
Lamb, hon. W. Tavistock, marq. 
Lamb, hon. G. Walpole, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. Webb, Edw. 
Macdonald, J. Wood, Matt. 
Martin, J. TELLER. 
Milton, lord Althorp, lord. 
Monck, sir C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 9. 


WESTMINSTER PETITION RESPECTING 
State or tHE Country.] Sir 
Francis Burdett rose to present a petition 
from the electors of Westminster, against 
the coercive measures now under the con- 
sideration of parliament. It had been re- 
solved on at a numerous, and he would 
add, an orderly and well-conducted meet- 
ing of those electors. It expressed as 
strongly as it did justly, the dissatisfaction 
which they felt at the proposal of such 
measures, and the hope which they enter- 
tained that time would be given to the 
country to declare its opinions upon mea- 
sures which were allowed to be of an un- 
constitutional tendeney by all, even by 
those who admitted the temporary neces- 
sity of them. No préssing necessity ex- 
isted for forcing them with such haste 
through the House, and he therefore im- 
plored hon. gentlemen to give to the coun- 
try that extension of time which the pe- 
titioners so earnestly desired. The hon. 
baronet then moved that the petition be 
brought up. 

Mr. Lambton seconded the motion, and 
expressed his concurrence with the wishes 
of the petitioners. At the same time, he 
took the opportunity of saying, that he 
had that morning received a communica- 
tion from the country, containing state- 
ments in direct opposition to those made 
on a former evening by the noble secre- 
tary of state, and to which he wished to 
call that hon. member’s most particular 
attention. It was.in allusion to the noble 
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lord’s assertion that 700 men had marched 
with concealed arms to a late public meet- 
ing near Newcastle, and came from the 
union societies of the two villages from 
which these men were said to have marched. 
It was of considerable length, but he did 
not think it requisite to read more of it 
than the first three paragraphs, which were 
to the following effect: * That they had 
read with considerable surprise, a para- 
graph in the letter of A. Reed, mayor, 
stating that 700 of them had gone to the 
meeting held on the 11th of October, at 
Newcastle, with arms concealed. They. 
deemed it their duty to deny this state- 
ment, and to declare their willingness to 
deny it individually upon oath, if required. 
So far from having any arms concealed 
about them on that day, they had not even 
with them common walking-sticks, and 
therefore they had no hesitation in saying, 
that this statement of the mayor was an 
unfounded calumny.” Unless, therefore, 
these individuals were to be supposed des- 
titute of all moral and religious feelings, 
the House must credit the statement which 
they had made to it [Hear!]. He had 
also received from an individual residing 
at Newcastle, unequalled in talent and re- 
spectability, a communication relative to 
the same subject. That individual, whose 
name he should not mention, but which, 
if he did mention, would ensure general 
respect, said that the exaggerated account 
which had been given in parliament, of the 
state of public feeling in and about New- 
castle, had appeared perfectly absurd and 
ridiculous to the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts; and added, that the letter of the 
mayor of Newcastle was laughed at as a 
mere rhodomontade. He had also an- 
other circumstance to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House, and of the 
noble secretary. He had been informed, 
that so convinced were the gentry about 
Neweastle and Durham, of the falsehood 
of the libel which had been circulated 
against the people among whom they 
resided, that they had thought it right to 
take certain steps in order tu contradict it. 
A meeting of the deputy-lieutenancy had 
in consequence been called at Gateshead, 
and a representation of the real state of 
the county had been sent by it to govern- 
ment. The noble lord would be able to 
set him right if he was misinformed on 
that point, and also to state, why, if such 
a representation had been made to go- 
vernment, it had not been made knowa 
to the House. He could aot help observ- 
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ing, that he considered all the alarming 
statements which had been propagated re- 
garding the disaffected state of the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland to be 
totally unfounded ; and the country would 
be enabled to decide with some degree of 
certainty whether they were or not, by 
circumstances which would be that even- 
ing disclosed in the other House. He 
would only state at present, that an hon. 
and reverend relation of his own, who was 
represented as having been forced to leave 
his country seat, and take refuge in New- 
castle from the designs of a discontented 
population, had now returned to his seat 
and left Newcastle, whither he had gone in 
compliance with the wishes of some of his 
family. For his own part, he had left all 
that was dear to him, his wife, his children, 
and his property, in the midst of these 
men, who were accused of disloyalty and 
disaffection, but upon whose loyalty and 
attachment he rested with implicit confi- 
dence. He apprehended more danger 
from the measures of that House, than he 
did from the turbulence of those who had 
been made the objects of so many calum- 
nies. When the arms and training bill 
came before the House, he should move 
that its operation should net extend to the 
county of Durham. 

Lord Castlereagh could assure the hon. 
gentleman that he had not seen any such 


report of deputy-lieutenancy as he had | 


alluded to, though he would not pretend 
to assert, till he had inquired into the 
matter, that no such report had been re- 
ceived. As to the county of Durham, he 
had never said that it was in a state of 
open disturbance ; but still there might be 
evil desigus entertained by some indivi- 
duals residing within it, against which it 
was the bounden duty of government to 
guard. The hon. gentleman maintained 
that there were no such designs: but his 
assertions on that head were no more 
proof of the non-existence, than that the 
assertions on the other side were of the 
existence of such projects. He (lord 
Castlereagh) would refer the House to 
what the hon. gentleman had himself al- 
lowed on a former occasion: be had said 
that there was a meeting of 40,000 per- 
sons at Newcastle, and that of these 
40,000, 7,000 marched to it under mili- 
tary organization ; and yet with these ad- 
missions staring him in the face, he now 
came forward to say, that all the danger 
which he pain As was from the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and to propose, 
(VOL, XLI.) 
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as a proof that he believed his own opi- 
nions, that the county of Durham should 
be excepted from the operation of these 
acts. With such a description as the 
hon. gentleman had himself given of these 
radical meetings, could any thing be more 
imprudent than not to. make these mea- 
sures general [ Hear!]? 

Sir M. W. Ridley, after speaking in 
terms of high praise of the present chief 
magistrate of Newcastle, observed, that 
he was the last person in the country who 
would be guilty of writing rhodomon- 
tade ; and that the statements in his letter 
had no reference to the general state of 
the country. He implored the House, 
however, not to believe all the exaggerated 
statements of alarm which were now 
abroad, especially with regard to those 
districts with which he was connected. 
The letters which he had received from 
them stated, that though many were 
alarmed, the alarm was by no means so 
general as was supposed, and was rapidly 
subsiding in every quarter. He would 
mention one fact which would show the 
nature of the exaggeration which existed, 
and the causes from which part of that 
exaggeration arose. A gentleman in‘ the 
country told a friend with whom he (sir 
M. W. Ridley) was acquainted, that he 
had heard the radicals firing at 2 o'clock 
in the morning: his friend was incredu- 
lous, told the gentleman that he was mis- 
taken, set about finding out the cause of 
his mistake, and ultimately succeeded 
in proving to the satisfaction of the alarmed 
man himself, that the firing of the radi- 
cals was nothing more than the explosion 
of one ortwo retorts employed in some gas- 
works which were seated near his House. 

Mr. G. Lamé said, he did not rise with 
any view of prolonging the debate which 
had arisen, but merely to state that the 
meeting at which the petition now before 
the House was agreed to, was highly re- 
spectable and most orderly in its behaviour. 
He would not say that another meeting 
had drawn away from them those who 
wished for noise and riot; but he would 
say, that the meeting which had voted this 
petition was as respectable as any public 
meeting which he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. Alderman /Vaithman described the 
meeting which took place on Wednesday 
in Smithfield, as one of the most despi- 
cable public meetings which he had ever 
seen. Those who composed it were dirty 
boys, women, and children ; and if there 
was a thing respectable about it, it was 
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the appearance of some strangers out of 
mere curiosity, and of some special con- 
stables, who were wandering up and down 
the market to see that no breach of the 
peace occurred. Meetings of this nature 
had now had their run in London [ Hear!}, 
and no danger was in future to be appre- 
hended from them. 

The petition was then brought up. It 
purported to be the petition of the 
electors of Westminster, assembled in 
pursuance of a requisition to the high- 
bailiff, in Covent Garden, on Wednesday 
the 8th of December 1819; and sat forth, 

‘«« That the petitioners view with the ut- 
most astonishment and regret the proceed- 
ings of the House relative to the late 
transactions at Manchester ; that the pe- 
titioners find that whatever hope may have 
been entertained that the House would in- 
stitute some inquiry respecting those 
transactions has been totally disappointed, 
and that instead of the apparent authors 
of the violence committed on the 16th of 
August last at Manchester being at least 
called upon to justify their conduct, the 
people themselves, the sufferers by that 
violence, have had to endure fresh inju- 
ries, by calumny, by misrepresentation, 
and by being marked out as the victims of 
the unheard-of and sanguinary laws now 
in progress through the House; that the 
petitioners complain that they, as well as 
the great body of the people, are, on the 
pretext of a conspiracy said, but never 
proved, to exist against the government, 
about to be deprived of many of their 
dearest and most acknowledged rights, 
which have remained untouched even in 
the worst of times, and which nothing 
but wicked ministers, resolved to destroy 
the whole fabric of British freedom, would 
dare to violate; that the petitioners re~- 
gard the right of public assemblage, 
without any restriction as to the place or 
number, for the sake of a peaceable dis- 
cussion of national grievances, as a right 
derived from the earliest practice even of 
their remote ancestors, a right which has 
in all ages formed the main basis of their 
popular government, a right which has al- 
ways been exercised to prevent the pre- 
ponderance of interests hostile to those of 
the people, and which cannot be infringed 
without destroying every vestige of po- 
pular control in the government of these 
realms; that the petitioners consider the 
limitations and conditions under which, 
if the seditious meetings bill should pass 
the House, the people would still be al 
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lowed to meet, as amounting to a virtual 
annihilation of all the purposes of po- 
pular assemblage, the magistracy, and 
other official persons of this country, 
under whose sanction only it is proposed 
any large assembly shall be holden, having 
lately given but too good reason to make 
them fear that they will seldom, if ever, 
unite with the people in any wholesome 
opposition to acts of government; that 
the petitioners having thus good reason to 
apprehend that it is the intention of his 
Royal Highness’s ministers to deprive the 
people of their freedom and opportunities 
of speech, see also, with the utmost in- 
dignation and alarm, that another of the 
bills now in progress through the House 
has a direct tendency to deprive the 
people of the freedom of the press, 
so that they will be debarred from all 
the old established means by which the 
nation has hitherto made known their 
wishes and their wants to the king and 
the parliament; that the petitioners con- 
sider the limitations upon the press pro- 
posed to be passed into law by one of the 
bills now in progress through the House, 
as establishing in effect a previous cen- 
sorship as intrusting that censorship 
to a magistracy, or official persons, 
who for the reasons before mentioned; 
will check all animadversion on acts 
of state, and as amounting in fact toa 
complete destruction of the liberty of po- 
litical discussion by. writing, there being 
no medium between the entire freedom 
and the total subjection of the press ; that 
the petitioners consider the proposed in- 
creased severity of the libel law as con- 
trary to all sense, justice, and humanity, 
and the spirit of the British constitution, 
more especially as recognized by the Bill 
of Rights; that the petitioners consider 
the bill now in progress through the 
House for the seizing of arms either by 
day or night in certain districts, said to 
be in a state of disturbance, another in- 
vasion of the rights and liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, which nothing ean justify, and 
which does not appear to be called for by 
any of the evidence before the House, or 
by any events generally known to the 
nation; that the petitioners consider the 
bill now pending in parliament for the 
purpose of depriving defendants from 
traversing, as having the same pernicious 
tendency as the before-mentioned bills, 
as being contrived to deprive the accused 
of one of those humane provisions which 


tom law of England contemplated for his 
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defence, and to render more easy and ex- 
peditious the arbitrary proceedings of the 
government, and as being confessedly an 
infringement of the ancient laws of the 
land ; that the petitioners believe the his- 
tory of the English nation can furnish no 
instance of a similar attempt upon the li- 
berties of the people as that which is now 
attempted to be made by the said bills, 
and they are confident that the great ma- 
jority of their fellow-subjects regard the 
pending measures in the same light as 
themselves; that the petitioners, as they 
view these measures with alarm, so they 
view with indignation the pretext under 
which these bills are proposed for adop- 
tion; and they believe that the alarm of 
actual conspiracy, and impending insur- 
rection, which is said to prevail in certain 
parts of the country, has no other origin 
than in the designs of wicked ministers 
themselves, fomenting disturbances, cir- 
culating false rumours, and attempting to 
drive the people to acts of desperation ; 
that the petitioners know many of the 
rumours respecting the pretended disaf- 
fection, and meditated insurrection of 
certain portions of his majesty’s subjects, 
to be not only false, but that it is physi- 
cally impossible they should be true; and 
that in the three northern counties of 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, and 
Durham, where 100,000 men are said to 
be in arms, the population returns of 
18L1, give only 405,648 as the total num- 
ber of inhabitants in these counties, com- 
prising men, women, and children; that 
the petitioners, well acquainted as they 
have long been with parliamentary re- 
formers of all classes, do venture solemnly 
to deny the assertion, audaciously stated 
by the abettors of the bills now before the 
House, that the object of any body of in- 
dividuals called reformers, is the subver- 
sion of the constitution, the plunder of 
property, and the destruction of social 
order ; on the contrary, they know of no 
other design, either professed or intended, 
by any body of reformers, than that of 
making attempts to bring back the con- 
stitution to its genuine temperament ; at- 
tempts, which a great legal authority of 
this country (sir William Jones) has de- 
clared, are so far from being seditious, or 
even derogatory from the respect due to 
the Crown, that they would, if successful, 
highly augment the splendor of it; unless 
it be more glorious to rule like princes of 
the continent over slaves, than to be the 
chief of a free nation ; that the petitioners 
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imagine they discover a cause for the pre- 
sent discontent, very different from that 
alleged by the proposers and abettors of 
the proposed bills; they find themselves 
and their fellow-subjects oppressed with a 
load of taxation rendered necessary, as 
they believe, only for the sake of carrying 
ona system of mal-administration, sub- 
versive of the rights and the happiness of 
the people; they find that in the short 
space of twenty-six years nearly 600 mil- 
lions have been added to the public debt, 
and that the yearly taxes have been raised: 
from about 16,000,000/. to upwards of 
60,000,000/.; they find by returns pre- 
sented to the House in 1818, that on the 
average of three years ending the 25th of 
March 1815, those receiving parish relief 
amounted to nearly a million of persons ; 
that the money expended on the said pau- 
pers, independent of charitable donations 
of 238,3104, amounted to the enormous 
sum of 6,460,298/.; that the petitioners 
also see that the commerce of these realms 
is most ruinously depressed ; that the trade 
of these realms is no less embarrassed, and 
rapidly approaching to total ruin that the 
agriculture of these realms has also most la- 
mentably declined, and does nolonger com- 
pensate the farmer for the use of his capital, 
notwithstanding the wages of his labour are 
in great part paid by the poor-rate; that 
the petitioners believe, that it is the ge- 
neral conviction of the people, that the 
lamentable state of trade, manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture, is not attri- 
butable to any revulsion, or toa transition 
from war to peace, but to the vast sums 
levied on the people by rates and taxes, 
which have so enormously increased the 
price of commodities, as in a great mea- 
sure to exclude them from all the markets 
in the world; that the people having now, 
and having for some time had, this con- 
viction, have made various complaints in 
form of petition to the House, to the 
House of Peers, and to the King, and 
have sought for a remedy for their calami- 
ties by various modes proposed in their 
petitions; the petitioners find that the 
said petitions have been altogether disre- 
garded ; that the same system of mal-ad- 
ministration continues, and seems likely 
to continue ; that nothing is done for the 
people; on the contrary, fresh burthens 
are imposed upon the people, for objects 
seeming to them unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional; and the petitioners, taking 
into consideration all these circumstances, 
see that the people are suffering from @ 
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complication of real evils, and have to 
complain of just grievances, which will 
fully account for their present universal 
demand to obtain a fair chosen House of 
Commons, without supposing them to be 
traitors to the state, and to have forfeited 
their right to the mild and salutary sys- 
tem under which they were born; that 
the petitioners are fully persuaded, that if 
the bills now pending should pass into alaw 
for any given term of years, and the pre- 
sent system of mal-administration should 
continue, further excuse will be found for 
prolonging the operation of these uncon- 
stitutional measures after the given term 
of years should have expired ; that more- 
over the petitioners are assured, that none 
of the complaints of the people will or 
can have so direct a tendency to bring 
the House and the whole legislature into 
contempt, as the passing of these bills ; 
and they would therefore urge, that their 
own regard for the character and conse- 
quence of the House, as well as for the 
welfare of the nation, must equally in- 
duce the House not to pass the said bills 
into laws.” . 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Mancuester Meeting — Petition 
or D. Dawson, &c.] Lord Milton said, 
that he had a petition to present to the 
House, which, though it was neither so 
long as the last nor the result of so nu- 
merous a meeting, was. yet of very con- 
siderable importance. It came from. the 
father, or rather from the family (as it 
was signed by the father and three bro- 
thers, of one who had lost his life on the 
fatal 16th of August. The petitioner 
stated, that the deceased went in com- 
pany with several others, to the mecting 
held on that day at Manchester, that on 
endeavouring to escape from the hustings, 
near which he was standing, he received 
two strokes on the head from a sword; 
and that in consequence of the wounds he 
soon afterwards died. Thisstatement, he 
found, was confirmed by the returns of 
the Manchester infirmary, and by a ver- 
dict of a coroner’s inquest, which stated, 
that the deceased had died in consequence 
of the cuts which he had received with 
some sharp instrument, but that it was 
unknown by whom those cuts were in- 
flicted. The petitioners then proceeded 
to state, that they had always been taught 
to believe that in this country there was 
no wrong, without a remedy; but, un- 
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fortunately, in this case it was impossible 
to discover the individual by whom the 
fatal blows were given. They therefore 
prayed the House, before it passed an 
new restrictive laws, to take into their 
most serious consideration those events 
which during the last few months had di- 
vided one class of people from another. 
That this petition was not got up to serve 
any party purposes was evident from the 
fact, that the whole of the petition was in 
the hand-writing of one of the brothers 
of the deceased. Besides, the coarse and 
homely expressions in which it was 
couched proved that it was the result of 
genuine and unrepressed feeling. He 
knew, after what had passed within the 
walls of that House, that it was not pos- 
sible for the prayer of the petition to be 
complied with: he hoped, however, 
that the House would never have cause 
to repent of the line of conduct which it 
had recently adopted. 

The petition was brought up and read. 
It purported to be the petition of David 
Dawson, yeoman of Strines Dale, in Sad- 
dleworth, Yorkshire, and John Dawson, 
Samuel Dawson, and James Dawson, 


brothers to the there-under-written Ed- 


mund Dawson, and sat forth, 

“That Edmund Dawson, son to the 
said David Dawson, yeoman, went to 
Manchester on the 16th of August last, 
in good health, in order to attend a legal 
meeting for parliamentary reform; the 
petitioners believe that the said Edmund 
Dawson conducted himself as a good sub- 
ject, ina peaceable and lawful manner ; 
that he received two strokes on the head, 
with the edge of a sword, by one of the 
cavalry, near the hustings, whilst endea- 
vouring to make his escape ; that he was 
taken to the infirmary, Manchester, but 
was not conscious of any event after 
receiving the latter stroke, till the morn- 
ing following, which same information he 
delivered to the said Samuel Dawson, in 
the presence of the governess of the said 
hospital; the petitioners beg leave to 
state, that the said Edmund Dawson died 
on the Tuesday but two following; that 
the jury who sat on his body, gave in 
their verdict, that he died witha cut from 
a sharp instrument, but could not tell by 
whom, although several who were seen 
cutting on St. Peter’s field are known; 
the petitioners had been taught to believe 
that there was a constitutional doctrine, 
that every wrong had its remedy ; and 
secing that the jury bad found no such 
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remedy, and the courts of law having not 
interfered, in the most impressive manner 
beg the House immediately (prior to the 
adopting bills calculated to widen the un- 
happy differences), to institute a full and 
impartial inquiry into the above outrage 
by the military and civil power, by which 
some were slaughtered, and hundreds 
wounded (as they conceived under the 
protection of the law and constitution), 
by so doing, justice may be awarded to 
the guilty, and the land cleared from the 
foul stain of blood.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Macistracy or Norroitx.] Mr. 
Coke hoped that the House would allow 
him to read a letter which he had just 
received, and which referred to a subject, 
en which some conversation had occurred 
on a former night. The letter was to the 
following effect :—** My dear Sir ; having | 
just seen an account of what passed last | 
night in the House of Commons between | 
Mr. Wodehouse and yourself, [ have ad- 
ditional reason to lament the having been | 
confined almost the last week to my bed | 
with the gout, as it prevented my stating | 
in my place in the House, that at your) 
request I accompanied you by appoint- | 
ment to the lord chancellor’s private room | 
in the House of Lords, when every thing 
passed that you so correctly stated in the | 
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shown him in private the letters which he 
had read the other evening to the House, 
he should have had no objection to have 
made a similar communication of this 
letter to Mr. Wodehouse ; “ but,” con- 
tinued the hon. member, “ as Mr. Wode- 
house [order], my colleague, did not 
show that courtesy to me, I do not see 
how it could be expected that I should 
show this courtesy to him.” 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the subject 
had been introduced into the House in 
consequence of what had previously oc- 
curred between his hon. colleague and 
himself. He had asked him, and he con- 
ceived it his undoubted right to ask, a 
question upon this subject. His hon. col- 
league replied, ‘ If you doubt my word, 
sir, ask me any question in your place, 
and I will answer it.” ‘* Very well, sir ;” 
replied Mr. Wodehouse, “ I will.” He 
could appeal to ali within the walls of that 
House, and to all who had any ingenuous 
feelings about them, whether it facilitated 
any explanation to make it matter of dis- 
cussion in that House. He had only to 
add, that he had felt no distrust of his 
hon. colleague’s candour and firmness. 
All he had said was, that he should never 
again place his hon. colleague in the situa- 
tion of making such an explanation, or 
put himself to the pain of asking such 
questions. 

Mr. Tierney begged to observe, that 
his hon. friend (Mr. Coke) had fairly and 


me your very much obliged. M. B. Folkes | honourably answered all the questions, 
Mansfield-streect, Thursday morning.” | and refuted all the charges, which arose 
‘The only gentleman who was not inserted from this subject. When he had done so, 
in the commission, after his application to up got the noble lord, and began to ac- 
the lord chancellor, was the hon, G.' cuse the lord lieutenant of the county, 
Walpole. | against whom no charge had been made. 
Lord Castlereagh deprecated the re-| It appeared quite evident, that the lord 
introduction of this subject to the House, chancellor was unfortunate in his recol- 
after what had fallen from the Speaker | lection, and that his hon. friend stood ac- 
on a former evening. He must however | quitted of all blame. 
remark, that if he, as lord lieutenant of Mr. G. Lamb spoke to order, as there 
the county, had told any gentleman that | was no question before the House. 


he would insert in the commission of the | 
peace any names which he would recom- | 
mend, he should have expected, as a| 
mark of personal civility, that they should | 
not be lett at the office of the clerk of the 
peace: indeed, if they had been so left, 
be should have treated them just as if 
they had been anonymous communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Coke said, that he did not see upon 
what grounds he could be accused of 
having exhibited a want of courtesy in 
this business. If Mr. Wodehouse had 


Lord Castlereagh regretted that the hon. 
member had not spoken to order earlier. 
He had only to observe, that he should 
have left his noble friend under a charge, 
if he had not stood up and made the ob- 
servations which he had made. 


STATE OF THE MANUFACTURING 
Districts.] Mr. Bennet rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to move the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the 
state of the manufacturing districts of this 
country. He said he could assure the 
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House, that, in bringing this subject be- 
fore them, he did so with a full sense of 
his own inferiority ; but having found no 
one else willing to take it out of his hands, 
and deeming the inquiry which he pro- 
posed a measure of the utmost importance 
to the peace and ee of the coun- 
try, he was induced to offer himself to 
their notice. It was not his intention to 
mix up with this subject any thing of 
what might be considered party politics, 
or any thing which might stand in the way 
of the conciliation which he had at heart: 
he wished to excite the smallest animosity 
possible. It was not his intention to in- 
quire into all the circumstances which had 
created the distress. He knew very well 
that gentlemen differed materially on this 
subject, as it was natural they should do, 
where the field was so extensive. Some 
attributed the distress to the enormous 
weight of taxation—some again attributed 
it to the decay of trade—others again to 
the change in the circulating medium of 
the country, which, while the taxation 
remained unchanged, had had all the 
effect of an addition of from 15 to 25 per 
cent to the taxes. All these things, 
though they demanded the particular at- 
tention of the House, went beyond the 
limit which he now proposed to himself. 
The object of his motion was to inquire 
into the present state of the districts, 
known by the name of the manufacturing 
districts, and now also unhappily by that 
of the disturbed districts. He was sure 
he was not stating too high the number 
of persons employed in these districts, 
namely, in Lancashire, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and Scotland, when he said 
they amounted to not less than one million 
of persons. He should first advert to the 
state of the manufacturing district of Scot- 
land; and he was sure he was not over- 
rating the manufacturing population of 
that district, when he stated it at upwards 
200,000. The House were no doubt well 
aware, that within a very short period 
the state of the manufactures of that coun- 
try had experienced a rapid increase: the 
House knew that there had arisen in that 
country a number of great towns and 
great villages, the seats of commercial 
and manufacturing enterprise, in which 
many individuals had acquired great 
wealth. But unfortunately those large 
and formerly flourishing towns, .were now 
the seat of the greatest distress and misery. 
But the distress which existed in that 
country at the present period, was greatly 
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augmented by the influx into Scotland of 
the natives of Ireland, who, driven by the 
greatest poverty and distress at home, 
sought to better their situation by emigra- 
tion to Scotland, The relief which they 
sought, he believed they had not found, 
but this influx had added much to the 
distress of Scotland. From all the in- 
formation he had been able to obtain, the 
manufacturing population of that part of 
the country had been reduced from a state 
of affluence to a state of the greatest 
poverty. He believed that in what he 
was about to say, he did not overstate the 
distress, and his anxiety was rather to 
understate than overstate it. The great 
staple manufacture of that country was 
that of cotton. The spinners, who were 
in the proportion of one to three of the 
whole, were in a comparatively good 
state—were in the receipt of a consider- 
able sum of money. But the other class, 
that of the weavers, who formed the great 
majority of the manufacturers, were in a 
state of the greatest poverty and despair. 

But perhaps the best way would be to 
enter into some details on the subject. 
He held in his hands a statement of the 
wages paid, at different periods, to the 
manufacturers in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow. He believed that in that neigh- 
bourhood the wages of the weavers in 
1803, when they were at the highest, were 
25s. per week. In 1812 and 1813, they 
fell considerably, and in 1816, they were 
reduced as low as 10s. At the present 
moment they were 5s. and 5s. 6d. at most. 
They had now been in that state for a 
considerable time. They had in better 
days been able to make considerable 
savings from their wages, and to make 
great purchase of furniture, clothes and 
otherwise ; for though he was not a native 
of Scotland himself, yet from his being 
connected with a northern county border- 
ing on Scotland, he had had ample op- 
portunities of knowing the intelligent and 
moral character of the Scotch, their am- 
bition to keep up furniture, to wear better 
clothes than the natives of the southern 
part of the island; in short they had al- 
together a higher and more respectable 
air and appearance than the people of this 
part of the country. In the neighbour 
hood of Glasgow the people had been 
forced to carry their furniture and clothes 
by degrees to the pawnbrokers, and he 
had been told on the best authority, ‘that 
the pawnbrokers having advanced their 
whole capital on these pledges, were 
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nearly in the same distress. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that the people 
were not merely in a state of poverty and 
distress—these were idle terms—they 
were in a state of famine—in a state of 
starvation. Their former prosperity 
added to their present sufferings. From 
the natural feeling of self-preservation, 
those people were impelled to look for a 
change. These men thought that their 
miseries would be remedied by a radical 
reform of that House, and thinking so, 
it could hardly be viewed otherwise by 
them than as a question of life and death. 
However erroneous their ideas on the 
subject might be, the House ought to 
sympathise with men in their unhappy 
situation—they were happily placed in a 
different situation—they were removed 
from the temptation to which these un- 
fortunate people were exposed; but they 
ought to feel some degree of charity and 
tenderness for those who were placed in 
their situation [Hear, hear!] He had 
stated what the wages were in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow; he was told 
that in Paisley they were much lower. 
There were three classes of workmen. 
The first class who used to earn from 25 
to 30s. per week, was reduced to 8s. 6d.; 
the second class was reduced to 4s. 6d.; 
and the third class could obtain no em- 
ployment whatever. 

He was not able to ascertain the amount 
of this last class of wretched people, but 
he understood they amounted to many 
thousands. In Ireland there were no 
poor laws in existence; in England the 

overty of the manufacturer was relieved 
in some degree by forced contributions 
from the public; but in Scotland, there 
was no law to compel relief to persons 
who were able to work. He was told, 
however, that there had existed a con- 
tribution on the part of the gentry, which 
did them the greatest honour. There had 
been long indeed in Scotland an union be- 
tween the gentry and the people, to the 
great advantage of both. But what 
availed these contributions of individuals, 
when whole towns, large districts, were in 
want of bread? Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that so intelligent a 
people as the Scotch should look around 
them to see if they could find any remedy 
to their evils. He believed any person 
who had looked to the progress of opi- 
nions, would allow that there were parti- 
cular periods, not only in the history of 
this country, when particular feelings and 
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wishes might be considered epidemical. 
In the sixteenth century the great ques- 
tion was religion, and every one knew 
with what ardor the people of Scotland 
entered into that question. In the seven- 
teenth century the great question in the 
country was, the right of taxation. At 
the present moment, throughout all the 
world, at least throughout all civilized 
Europe, the question which agitated the 
minds of men, and which was of the ut- 
most consequence to the well-being of 
states, was that of representative govern- 
ments. In Scotland, educated as the peo- 
ple were—and when the peasant and me- 
chanic were in the habit of reading the 
works of the best poets and historians of 
their country—It was quite impossible 
that they should not deeply imbibe the 
feeling which was now so general through- 
out all Europe. Though they were led 
to expect from a change in the represen- 
tation what a change could not give, still 
the desire to be admitted to a participa- 
tion of the benefits of the constitution 
ought never to be an accusation against 
them with men who were taught to con- 
sider their constitutional rights the 
greatest of blessings. If ever there was 
a country where from the diffusion of in- 
telligence, the people were entitled to all 
the blessings of constitutional liberty, it 
was Scotland. The very great intelli- 
gence of the people only added to the 
poignancy of their present distress, and 
disposed them to seek with the greater 
ardour and perseverance to cure the abuses 
which, rightly or wrongly, they consider- 
ed to produce the very distress under 
which they were suffering. An hon. 
friend of his had just put into his hands a 
statement of the earnings of the weavers 
of Paisley at the present moment. The 
first class earned 6s. per week; the se- 
cond class 2s. 6d.; and the third class no- 
thing at all. 

He should now advert to Yorkshire, the 
next great manufacturing district. It was 
acknowledged, that in all the manufactur- 
ing neighbourhood, property formerly of 
considerable value was reduced almost to 
nothing; that the king’s taxes and poor- 
rates, and various demands made on the 
people, and which were rigorously exacted 
(the landholders were more merciful), 
had had the effect of reducing the smaller 

roprietors to the situation of paupers. 

e would content himself with stating, 
that the discontent of that district grigi- 
nated, not merely in distress, but famine, 
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It was not the evil inclinations of the peo- 
ple, but their distress, which induced them, 
like drowning men, to catch at any straw 
and listen to any remedy which was held 
out to them. The manufacturing interest 
were clamorous against high prices; the 
agricultural interest among them said, 
unless you keep the prices high they 
could not exist. The first class, the ma- 
nufacturers, said they could not carry on 
their trade unless prices were lowered. 
The agriculturists said they could neither 
pay rents and taxes, nor exist as a class 
of men, unless prices were raised higher. 
He now came to Lancashire. The part 
of Lancashire to which he more particu- 
larly alluded, was the hundred of Salford 
and Manchester, in which there existed a 
population of about 400,000, solely em- 
ployed in manufactures. In this district 
many villages had grown up to large 
towns. The population of that part of 
the country had grown up to an enormous 
extent in the course of a very few years. 
Along with the augmentation of the ma- 
nufacturing population, another circum- 
stance had arisen, which operated unfor- 
tunately on the present distreas; he meant 
the dispersion of the gentry. The whole 
of that great manufacturing population 
were therefore not under their natural 
police, but chiefly under the authority of 
individuals who had no interest in the 
permanent prosperity of the place. 
There was another class of men in the 
magistracy—manufacturers who had left 
off business, and who were supposed to 


have an inclination to support those who 

were in the situation in which they were 
formerly themselves. The clergy were | 
the other class of men in authority. The 

result of the whole was, that there did 
not exist in that part of the country that | 
union between the magistrates and the | 
people, which was essential to the due ! 
execution of the law. A great part of | 
this evil might arise from the circumstance 

that the lord-lieutenant of that county | 
had nothing to do with the nomination of | 
magistrates. The nomination of magis- | 
trates was in the chancellor of the duchy; | 
the consequence of which was, that those 
nominated to the magistracy had gene- 
rally been persons who held _ principles 
which were considered high flown Tory. 
The gentry of Manchester, and that 
neighbourhood generally, in 1745, were 
Jacobites ; and it was his firm belief, that 
though the object of their wership was 
changed, their principles were the same. 
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While such illiberal opinions were enter- 
tained by one class, the education of the 
labouring orders had been carried to a 
great extent. He could prove by the in- 
controvertible testimony of thousands and 
tens of thousands, that the greatest im- 
provement had taken place in the morals 
and education of the lower orders. He 
would say then, that in consequence of 
this education, and the feelings to which 
it had given rise on the part of the people, 
and the violent opposite feeling on the 
part of the magistrates, there had resulted 
a strong opposition between them. There 
was one union of men calling themselves 
radicals on one side, and another formi- 
dable union of persons, calling themselves 
orange-men on the other, who were en- 
couraged and fostered by these magis- 
trates. He knew the fact, that one of 
the judges at the last assizes thought pro- 
per to pass the severest censure on one 
of the partners of a great house connected 
with a magistrate, for conduct connected 
with one of those societies of an illegal 
nature. He knew, too, for certain, that 
in that county there were men who pros- 
tituted the office of minister of religion to 
gratify the passions of the members of 
this society. As he saw the right bon. 
the member for Liverpool in his place, he 
would ask him if on the day of the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Boyne, there 
was not in Liverpool a procession of 
Orange-men, who celebrated their horrid 
rites, and got up that processicn in a 
manner which could hardly fail to have a 
necessary reaction on the other party? 
They got up a procession, in which there 
was a person dressed as the pope, another 
as a cardinal, and there was carried before 
them the mock insignia of the Catholic 
faith. These persons entered a church, 
where having stripped the Catholic robes, 
they with the insignia were committed to 
the flames, and then there was found a 
clergyman who preached a sermon to 
them. He considered that clergyman to 
have been guilty of what was little better 
than sedition and blasphemy. He held 
in due reverence those persons who mi- 
nistered to the altar; he estimated that 
character highly, but he could not help 
saying that the conduct of the individual 
filled him with horror, and if he had not 
blasphemed, no man ever blasphemed 
[Hear, hear!]. Nor was this instance a 
solitary one; the same things took place 
in other places, and were fostered by the 
magistrates—they took place in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Manchester. Under this 
state of things—this aggravating conduct 
—this difference of sentiments between 
the governing and the governed—they 
could hardly wonder that the discontent 
should here be extreme. He held in his 
hands an account of the rate of wages in 
different parts of Lancashire, compre- 
hending nearly all the manufacturing 
neighbourhoods. The wages earned in 
one place were from 6s. to 9s. and 10s. 
per week, for fifteen hours labour per 
day; in another place from 7s. to 8s. for 
13 hours per day; the next 6s. per week 
for 15 hours per day; in anotier place 
6s. per el for 15 hours; in ano- 
ther 7s. per week for 14 hours; in 
another 6s. per week for 15 hours 
per day. o language could con- 
vey an adequate description of the dis- 
tress of the people. They had been, to a 
great extent, compelled to sell their 
clothes—their beddings were sacks stuffed 
with chips—they had no blankets ;—in 
fact, the situation of themselves and chil- 
dren was that of hopeless misery. This 
was but a sample of the condition of things 
that prevailed generally throughout those 
districts; and he would ask, whether it 
was not natural, whether it was not an 
unavoidable result, that the people should 
look to parliament for assistance? Could 
they be expected to endure miseries of 
this description without applying for relief 
to some quarter? If no relief was ob- 
tained, discontent must be the conse- 
quence, and discontent would finally pro- 
duce despair. He readily admitted that 
these feelings had been inflamed by the 
practices of designing men; but for the 
greater part they originated in, and were 
kept alive by, what approached to a state 
of famine. Give them but food and work, 
and the House would soon cease to hear 
of their distresses or their discontents. 
Seeing, then, that this was the general 
disposition amongst these classes, and that 
their poverty and sufferings were undis- 
puted, it might be worth while to advert 
a little to the view which was taken by 
them of the late transactions. It was a 
firm persuasion amongst them, that long 
before the meeting on the 16th of August, 
the municipal authorities at Manchester 
were their enemies. They were con- 
vinced that the meeting itself was legal, 
and they knew that it had been dispersed 
by the sword. Their belief was, that the 
magistrates in committing Mr. Hunt for 
high treason, and liberating him on bail 
(VOL. 
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for a misdemeanor, had shown a disposi- 
tion to strain the powers of the law. They 
conceived that excessive bail had been 
demanded in the first instance, for they 
found that whilst the magistrates required 
security to the amount of 1,000/., the 
judge of assize considered 400/. to be an 
adequate sum. All these circumstances 
they looked upon as so many acts of in- 
justice. The grand jury was supposed to 
have been influenced by partial consider- 
ations; and it had since appeared, that 
they were justified in their opinion that 
the magistrate at Warrington had acted 
illegally. The whole proceedings under 
the coroner's inquest seemed *to them 
equally unwarrantable, and to manifest an 
equally hostile disposition towards their 
rights and interests. The House, too, in 
subsequently refusing to go into an in- 
quiry upon all these subjects, had done 
more to excite distrust and inflame ani- 
mosity, than by any, proceeding for a long 
series of years. The belief and opinion 
which he had just mentioned as being 
universally entertained amongst many 
classes, he himself knew to be the full 
and firm conviction of a most respectable 
portion of society at Manchester. “The 
persons to whom he now referred were 
good, rational, and sincere men, of deep 
religious impressions, of a sedate and 
sober character, seldom mingling with 
politics, or acting out of their domestic 
circles. Even amongst these, a certain 
air of fierceness, foreign to their original 
deportment, was observable, which re- 
minded him of that passage in which lord 
Clarendon says, that the gentle nature of 
Hampden was so affected by the injustice 
which he had witnessed, as to appear en- 
tirely changed. Two questions therefore 
presented themselves with reference to 
this important point—what the state of 
feeling was prior to, and what it had been 
since, the 16th of August. His own be- 
lief was, that the fatal events of that day 
had led to a determination on the part of 
many to provide themselves with arms. 
Still they placed some dependence on the 
proceedings of parliament. In the mean 
time, the utmost anxiety was shown for 
labour, in order not only to procure sub- 
sistence, but to provide means of defence. 
Ever since the 16th of August, an awful 
and portentous silence had marked their 
ordinary intercourse. It bore too strong 
a resemblance to that state of public feel- 
ing so powerfully described by the histo- 
rian, as having at one famous period of 
(3 M) 
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national misfortune characterised the 
Roman people: — Neque populi, aut 
plebis, ulla vox, sed attoniti vultus, et 
converse ad omnia aures. Non tumultus, 
non quies, quale magni metus, et magne 
ire silentium est.” Many circumstances 
had long before occurred to produce re- 
sentment, but the latter had filled up the 
measure of what they conceived their suf- 
ferings and their wrongs. An hon. friend 
of his had presented a petition in the year 
1812, in which it was offered to prove a 
series of conduct on the part of the ma- 
gistrates of the most unjustifiable and ir- 
ritating nature. Instead, however, of 
examining, the House granted an indem- 
nity. That the same system of outrage 
and oppression was still pursued, there 
was too much reason to apprehend. Most 
of the information of his majesty’s minis- 
ters on the subject of these discontents 
was obtained on the reports of spies and 
others, who he would not say were imme- 
diately connected with government, but 
were employed by persons who were 
prone to be much too busy in their avo- 
cation. Whilst upon this part of the 
subject, he would also add, that one end 
to which he wished the inquiry, if agreed 
to, should be directed, was the providing 
some better municipal form of government 
for the town of Manchester than it pos- 
sessed at present. Its whole police was 
now in the hands of a boroughreeve and 
constables, assisted by two stipendiary 
magistrates. He doubted not that their 
police: officers had been engaged in some 
very atrocious transactions; and he was 
sure the House could not do better than 
inquire into them, and endeavour to de- 
vise some better system of future regula- 
tion. 

The first point of the inquiry which he 
recommended, however, be, into 
the general state of the manufacturing 
districts ; but it would be, he conceived, 
a mere delusion to limit that inquiry te 
the state of the markets for particular 
commodities. He could not exclude from 
the consideration of the state and condi- 
tion of the manufacturing classes, the 
causes of their present discontents. It 
might be found impossible to frame any 
~~ of general or immediate relief, but 

e had no doubt that many measures 
might be adopted to correct and mitigate 
the evil. It had been justly remarked, 
that, in this view, the people had done 
every thing, and the government nothing. 
Even small purchases of an article that 
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was depressed in value had often been 
found extremely beneficial. The occa- 
sion, too, was a proper one for undertaking 
works of a public nature —he did not 
mean palaces, but works of solid utility, 
roads and canals by which all the opera~ 
tions of commercial and agricultural in- 
dustry might be promoted. Even all 
this might be found insufficient, he ad- 
mitted, to afford employment to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who stood in need of 
it; but if only thousands could be re- 
lieved, was not that an object of national 
importance? But there was also some- 
thing to be undone, as well as much to 
be done. It might be found expedient 
to repeal those absurd laws, passed in 
times of barbarism and ignorance, with 
regard to the true maxims of commercial 
policy, by which, under heavy penalties, 
the emigration of our artisans was res- 
trained. At the present moment that 
emigration, in his opinion, ought to be 
permitted ad libitum. He did not mean 
by this observation to approve the plan 
of carrying them amongst savage nations, 
and with imperfect means of colonizing. 
It was not, however, to be denied that 
there were too many whose absence from 
their country would be felt rather as a 
blessing than a loss, at the present mo- 
ment. But he would wish to see them 
emigrate to our own colonies and posses- 
sions, whither they would carry their 
skill and knowledge, and where they would 
both communicate and receive advantage. 
It was far from his design, he could assure 
the House, to involve any committee in 
a labyrinth of matter, out of which it 
might be difficult to extricate itself. 
Though the subject was comprehensive, 
it was definite, and led to conclusions by 
no means irreconcileable in their nature. 
His motion had for its object the restora- 
tion of peace to a distracted country—to 
unite and tranquillize where disunion 
alone unhappily reigned. He should in- 
deed glory if he could be rendered the 
humble instrument of soothing misery and 
allaying discontent—of raising a temple 
of harmony on the spot which was now 
a scene of agitation, of suffering, and of 
strife. The hon. member concluded 
amidst loud cheers by moving, “ That a 
committee be appointed to inquire into 
the present state of the .Manufacturing 
Districts.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that he did 
not rise to follow the hon. member 
through the extensive details into which 
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he had entered, but he could not avoid 
remarking, that there was no painful cir- 
cumstance, no dark picture, that could be | 
— by the most mischievous, which 
ad not been introduced by the hon. gen- | 
tleman, although he was ready to admit that | 
their introduction by the hon. member was | 
for an object widely different from the 
mischievous purposes for which such re- 
ferences were too frequently made. On 
entering the House, he had commu- 
nicated to the honourable gentleman, with 
a view of rendering his motion unneces- 
sary, that he did not object, in the first 
instance, to the appointment of a commit- 
tee. But at the same time he felt the im- 
portance of defining specifically what the 
nature of the inquiry was which was to be 
intrusted to them. It was a duty which 
the House owed to the unfortunate classes 
of society, on whose behalf the inquiry 
was to be undertaken, not to cause expec- 
tations far beyond the means of parlia- 
mentary relief. When the hon. member 
said “ give the people food and employ- 
ment,” did he think that it was possible 
for the legislature to do that? Was it 
possible for any fund to be established 
that would secure employment, amidst all 
the fluctuations of commerce and manu- 
factures? Upon what principle could go- 
vernment act, if in seasons of difficulty 
they were to recognize the policy of tak- 
ing from one class merely for the purpose 
of giving to another? Sucha practice was 
equally inconsistent with all the rules of 
sound policy, and with the very nature of 
property in general. Yet the hon. gen- 
tleman had just delivered a speech by 
which it appeared, that there was nothing 
in the temper of an angry and irritated 
people, nothing in speculative policy, no- 
thing in the administration of government, 
that did not mix itself with that question 
which he had proposed to refer to a com- 
mittee up stairs. He would venture to 
say, that no such trust ever had been con- 
fided to a committee. That committee 
if appointed, would indeed be placed in a 
cruel situation, if the House were to in- 
struct it to go into the consideration of all 
those topics. If the fact were as had been 
stated, that Lancashire was a county of 
Tory magistrates and orange clubs, if it 
was really divided in parties complaining 
of mutual injuries, hme of grievances un- 
redressed, he could not imagine a more 
certain means of committing man against 
man, party against party, and inflaming 
er of animosity already excited, 
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than such an investigation. Was this an 
expedient course, a fit remedy to be 
adopted, in the temper and feelings which 
prevailed in that district? Could any 
measure be more calculated to bring the 
passions of men into an interminable con- 
flict, than to inform this agitated part of 
the country, that a tribunal was now 
sitting ready to listen to any story which 
one neighbour could tell of another, 
every old complaint, aad every actual 
grievance that could be alleged? Such 
a course would set person against person, 
party against party, and instead of what 
the hon. member termed a tranquillizing 
and conciliatory committee, a source 
of disorders and confusion would be 
opened, destructive of his object and 
replete with danger. However disposed 
he might be to accede to an inquiry, 
the object of which was to ascer- 
tain facts, and to discover more clearly 
and intelligibly the causes of distress in 
the manufacturing districts, he must 
guard his concurrence from any assent to 
what would in the event be so injurious 
a proceeding—a proceeding that would 
go to try over again every subject of 
local agitation and private dispute which 
could be revived in the present irritated 
state of public feeling. When he found 
that the present proposition tended to ob- 
tain by an indirect manner or side wind, 
the very kind of investigation into angry 
transactions, which parliament had de- 
cided was only fit for courts of justice, he 
could not accede to such a motion. He. 
thought it would only be calculated to 
increase the evils of the times, and he 
trusted the House would take the same 
view of the subject, and would not con- 
tribute to place the country in a state of 
greater discontent than it was at present 
by granting a committee on such sweep- 
ing grounds. 

Mr. Baring said, he could not see in 
the proposition for the committee any 
ground for the objections of the noble: 
lord. Such a committee, even from the 
very words of the motion could not be 
presumed to take the course supposed by: 
the noble lord. He was as averse as any 
man to confound political inquiries with 
an investigation into the state of the un- 
paralleled distress notoriously existing in 
the manufacturing districts. It might be 
stated in the motion that the inquiry 
should be purely commercial; the at- 
tempt to go farther would be mixing 
questions calculated te counteract the 
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very purpose of its appointment. It was 
however very natural that his honourable 
friend in that characteristic zeal, eager- 
ness, and benevolence which distinguished 
his public life, should not have gone 
through his statement without adverting 
to circumstances which no man could re- 
flect upon with feelings of indifference. 


But how did it follow that because such a. 


reference was made in the speech of his 
hon. friend, that therefore the pro- 
ceedings of the committee were to be en- 
cumbered with such inquiries? It might 
indeed furnish the noble lord with an ex- 
cuse to resist the real object; but in what 
a situation did such an objection, if acted 
upon, leave the House? After having by 
former decisions, refused every political 
investigation, while the House was in the 
progress of passing five or six bills, which 
without any reference to the question of 
their necessity, must be considered as very 
important restrictions on the liberty of the 
subject, they were likely to separate for 
the holydays, without hing any one step 
to investigate into that state of severe and 
unprecedented distress, which was ad- 
mitted by every one to exist in the coun- 
try. But it was said the remedy was be- 

ond the control of parliament. Even if 
it were so, and though it could be clearly 
made out that no positive benefit would 
follow the labours of the committee, yet 
he insisted that the House of Commons 
was called upon by a sense of decency to 
institute an inquiry when millions of their 
miserable countrymen were in such a si- 
tuation—In such a state of things the 
noble lord, he trusted, would not oppose 
the motion merely because his hon. friend 
had not drawn it in that manner, and in 
those set phrases, which would have ap- 
peared to him more suitable. He still 
hoped that the noble lord, on further con- 
sideration, would give them the com- 
mittee. For his part, he would have no 
objection to the insertion of words in the 
motion which should prescribe the pre- 
cise duties of the proposed committee. 
lt was impossible to reflect on the great 
change which had taken place in the cha- 
racter of the population of the manufac- 
turing districts—in seeing a part of the 
country, once distinguished for loyalty, 
he might say ultra-loyalty, now converted 
into the theatre of sedition and disaffec- 
tion—without feeling that the causes of 
such a violent transition ought to be deeply 
and minutely examined. None could be 
assigned but distress; and it was incum- 
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bent on the House to ascertain its causes 
and its extent. They would hear from 
others better qualified to judge, their 
opinions on this subject. To him it ap- 
peared mixed up with many circum- 
stances, The immediate cause of distress 
amongst the manufacturing population 
was to be found in diminished markets, 
and diminished consumption of our manu- 
factured articles both at home and abroad. 
To account for that diminution it was 
sufficient to advert to the state of every 
branch of national industry. In a very 
short time it was probable the distresses 
of the agricultural body would be brought 
| before that House for its consideration. 
| Indeed it was the strange but strong 

feature of the intensity of the great 
| distress, that all classes, from the largest 
]andowner to the humblest weaver, were 
| in a state of great uneasiness and depres~ 

sion. The same distress was felt in 
| America, brought about chiefly by the 
alterations in her currency, with regard 
to which she had lately formed her policy 
_very much on the model of our example. 
Her agricultural produce had in conse- 
"quence suffered a depreciation of one half, 

und her dealings had decreased in propor- 
tion in the markets of Manchester and 
Sheffield. He must repeat, though he 
| was aware that the observation had given 
' great offence to some persons, that it was 
_ the natural effect of a transition from war 
to peace, to produce in those branches of 

the public industry a considerable depres- 
sion, But that the certain cause of the 
continuance and aggravation of that dis- 
_ tress was to be found in the want of tran- 
| quillity and security in the manufacturing 
| Tietricte themselves, he had not the 
| smallest doubt. Those districts were suf- 
| fering at that moment under the evils 
| which the confusion and anarchy inse- 
/parable from the delusions so mis- 
chievously propagated, could not fail to 
produce. With such a state the progress 
of successful industry was incompatible. 
He felt so strongly the force of that evil, 
that he had no hesitation in saying that if 
such a state of things continued for 
eighteen months, there would be an end 
to the manufacturing prosperity of the 
country. In what manner that state of 
confusion and agitation was to be repress- 
ed, whether by coercive measures or con- 
ciliation, was not then the question; but 
he would repeat that all commercial in- 
dustry must disappear under such circum- 
stances. The worst enemies the popula- 
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tion of these districts had, were those de- 
signing agitators—those fiends, as he must 
call them, who turned the views of the 
inhabitants of those districts to the ruin 
of the constitution as the remedy for their 
distresses.—Though such was his convic- 
tion, he was himself what was called a 
moderate parliamentary reformer ; he did 
consider it both expedient and politic that 
some change should be made in the for- 
mation of that House. But when he 
heard persons talk of the state of the re- 
presentation as the cause of the existing 
distress, he did think that such an obser- 
vation could never be offered to the atten- 
tion of men, unless through a gross con- 
tempt for their understandings. Under 
what system, he would ask, had the ma- 
nufacturing interests raised themselves to 
that unparalleled height of prosperity to 
which in this country they had risen? 
Under the present state of parliamentary 
representation certainly. It was im- 
portant that the people now suffering 
should understand and feel this, because 
he felt assured, that such was the igno- 
rance and delusion that prevailed in their 
minds, that in every cottage and cabin 
throughout those counties, the picture of 
that charlatan and arch impostor Hunt 
was suspended, holding him out as the 
only person from whom these persons 
could expect either redress or remedy for 
their miseries. As long as these delusions 
prevailed, there existed the strongest 
obstacles to the return of prosperity in the 
manufacturing districts. If these deceived 
persons deserted the path of their duty 
and became politicians alone, there would 
be an end to the hope of returning pros- 
perity. These deceptions exposed and 
their influence destroyed, there was no 
apprehension to be entertained as to the 
revival of trade. He did not agree with 
the view which his honourable friend 
seemed to entertain as to the improba- 
bility of that revival. It was his opinion, 
that unless capitalists were frightened and 
driven away, our manufactures would 
speedily revive. What had British capi- 
tal and skill te fear with the whole of the 
New World open to their industry and 
enterprise—when, in the whole extent of 
territory from Cape Horn to Baffin’s Bay, 
scarce an individual was to be met who 
was not clad in British manufacture, or a 
House to be entered of which the furni- 
ture was not composed of British mate- 
rials? We had also begun to drive an in- 
dependent trade with the East Indies; 
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and the consumption of British manufac- 
tures in Europe was still considerable. 
There was, then, reason to expect as 
great demand for our manufactures, quite 
as much, as one would desire in any 
country, though certainly not so :nuch 
as we possessed when, during the war, we 
had the monopoly of the world. But if 
those counties were not restored to that 
tranquillity and good order, without which 
commercial security could not exist, our 
rivals at Rouen, or on the Maine, or else- 
where (whose rivalry it would under other 
circumstances be absurd to dread) must 
succeed, and supplant this country in 
every branch; while the unhappy and 
deluded population would be left wise le- 
gislators perhaps, but without food and 
clothing. But of all the wicked aad un- 
founded misrepresentations which agita- 
tors propagated amongst these deluded 
persons, nothing exceeded the attempt to 
hold out as their enemies, the capitalists, 
living in their neighbourhood. Without 
capital, how could the skill or industry of 
the workmen find employment? But if 
these capitalists found their lives and pro- 
perty insecure, could they be expected 
toremain? He understood that they were 
already moving away in considerable num- 
bers. If the progress of the evil was not 
speedily arrested, and for such a benefi- 
cial change he mainly relied on the good 
sense of the people (for after all, whatever 
might be the extent and character of the 
delusions practised, the good sense of 
the people of this country at length ge- 
nerally interposed ) irremediable ruin must 
be the result. The alarm of the present 
period was particularly great—there never 
had been a period when so much of the 
capital of the country was withdrawn for 
the purpose of being invested in foreign 
securities, as during the last three weeks. 
Asort of panic had seized the public mind— 
there was a general sauve gui peut amidst 
monied men, each endeavouring to 
outrun the other in removing capital from 
the kingdom. ‘This was a state of things 
which required the attention of parlia- 
ment. The alarm could be dissipated 
only by the lower classes becoming satis- 
fied that it was not their interest to pur- 
sue their visionary schemes, and by the 
higher perceiving the impossibility that a 
social system like that established in this 
country should be disorganized by such 
means. In any other case, the extent 
of danger could not be calculated. His 
own -opinion was, that a considerable 
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degree of the present distress in some of 
the manufacturing districts arose from this 
insecurity on the part of many capitalists, 
who very naturally feared to embark in 
business, which would be attended with 
more than those ordinary risks which all 
men looked to in trade. At the same 
time that he stated this, he admitted that 
there were a variety of circumstances 
which it would become a committee of 
the sort proposed to inquire into, and 
which it would be the duty of the House 
to take into serious consideration. He 
was not then prepared to say what mea- 
sures it might he proper to adopt; but 
whether any immediate practical measure 
should result from this committee or not, 
there would at least this good effect follow 
—it would be impressed on the minds of 
those who were discontented, that the 
House was disposed to do something for 
them. God forbid that he should be of 
opinion that the great body of those 
who were discontented and who were 
said to be disaffected, were wilfully 
so. He admitted, that many of them 
were in distress, and were deluded by 
those who took advantage of that distress 
to instil pages principles into their 
minds. If any thing could be done to 
relieve them in the way of contribution, 
he shou!d not hesitate to give his vote for 
the application of one or two million from 
the public fund for that object. We had 
resorted to such expedients in cases not 
so important as the present. At the same 
time that he would be glad to acquiesce 
in this or in any measure which could 
. afford relief, yet he did not think the one 
he had now mentioned would be the best ; 
for if it was considered that there were a 
million of persons in this distress, of what 
avail would 3 or 4/. each be to produce 
effectual relief? When, however the dis- 
tress which prevailed was looked at, one 
anxiously caught at a measure which ap- 

red calculated to give relief, though 
in viewing its details he might be startied 
from his own proposal. In agreeing to 
give such a pecuniary aid as that to which 
he alluded, he should be acting against his 
better judgment; but he:mentioned it as, 
showing what he wauld be disposed to do. 
‘There was another question connected: 
with this subject, and which. ought, in his, 
opinion, to be referred to the investigation 
of a committee—he meant the state of 
wages. This might be considered by some 
as a small question, but it appeared to: 


him peculiarly deserving of attention. It | 
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had, no doubt, been maintained by the po- 
litical economists, that trade should be left 
to itself, and that arrangements with 
respect to labour should be left to 
the employers and the employed—that, 
in fact, the legislature should not interfere 
in such topics. ‘This was, he admitted, a 
very eed principle, generally speaking ; 
but it should be recollected, that in this 
country the character and operation of 
our poor laws produced an artificial state 
of society ; for if we had 100,000 men en- 
gaged in trade, and 20,000 of that body 
were compelled to work on terms inade- 
quate to their support, the remainder must 
supply the deficiency, or the community 
generally must be incumbered for that 
purpose. Buta particular cause, which 
had arisen of late years, demanded in- 
quiry upon this subject of wages. He 
meant the advertisement of several parish- 
es to let out paupers upon reduced terms. 
He would not deny that the desire and 
policy of men engaged in trade was 
(whatever might be said of its inhuman- 
ity) to screw down the price of labour as 
low as possible. He did not say that this 
was generally done, but it was acted upon 
in a degree to be productive of consider- 
able mischief. The great manufacturer 
who employed a very large number of 
men, and who embarked a very consider- 
able capital in trade, could not effect this 
low reduction. He was obliged to take 
many things into his consideration, besides 
the immediate profithe might derivefrom it, 
and he allowed those in his employ a re- 
gular and stated price; but the small 
capitalist, who cared not what the world 
thought of him, went on a different system, 
and got together the scrapings of work- 
houses, whom he employed at from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. per week. From those causes, the 
wages of the operative labourers were so 
materially reduced, that notwithstanding 
the principles of the political economists, 
which were generally unexceptionable, he 
was, he must confess, for the sake of hu- 
manity, an advocate for the establishment 
of a minimum with respect to wages. To 
inquire, then, into those points, he would 
vote for the proposed committee, in order 
that the House might have an opportunity 
of receiving information from the manu- 
facturers themselves, who had experience 
upon those subjects, for he must confess, 
that he had himself no experience at all. 
He had, however, impressions which he 
felt it his duty to, state to the House, with 


-aview to urge investigation, But there 
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was another point connected with this 
question, which he thought called for in- 
quiry—he meant the state of the curren- 
cy. Gentlemen would not, he hope, feel 
alarmed, as he did not intend to enter into 
the question of the currency at any length. 
But he could not help observing, that the 
state of the currency had a very material 
effect upon the present distress of the 
country. If, when the paper currency 
was said to have been depreciated 25 per 
cent. a metallic currency had been issued 
at that depreciation, the course would have 
been, in his judgment, much wiser than 
that since followed. For by the issue of 
such a currency, the country would have 
been, in his view, saved from an addition 
to the national debt, to the amount which 
he had mentioned; and that too at a time 
when the means of bearing such an in- 
crease were considerably diminished. One 
result of this had been, that the facility of 
commercial speculation was very much di- 
minished. Whether a great part of that 
speculation was well founded or not, or 
whether we had not well got rid of it, was 
not now the question, nor would he stop 
to inquire into it; but this could not be 
denied, that we were now labouring under 
the effect of it. He would not go into any 
question upon the pelicy of the measures 
to which we had since had recourse on 
this subject; but while he said this, he 
wished it to be understood, that he had no 
desire to interfere with the system which 
parliament had adopted with respect to 
the circulating medium of the country, 
or the restoration of cash payments. As 
parliament had adopted that system, it 
ought to be pursued. One thing, how- 
ever, he would advise—that as we had 
raised the currency, we should pay in both 
gold and silver, by which, in his opinion, 
the facility of commercial speculation 
would be very considerably increased ; 
but upon this subject he might possibly 
have to occupy the attention of the House 
at another time. This appeared to him 
the better plan with respect to the in- 
terests of commerce, and to those interests 
he trusted that House would always be 
duly attentive, for notwithstanding what a 
right honourable gentleman had said on 
the other side as to the paramount conse- 
quence of constitutional objects, and the 
comparative insignificance of commercial 
considerations, he hoped that the consti- 
tution and the commerce of the country 
would as they had long done, go on pros- 
perously together. But the peace and 
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prosperity of the country depended mainly 
upon the maintenance of its moral cha- 
racter, for if that character were gone, it 
mattered nothing whether the distress of 
the country were relieved, or its taxation 
reduced. He apologized for having thus 
taken up the attention of the House, and 
trusted the noble lord would, on better 
consideration, consent to a committee, 
with the understanding that it was not to 
include in its investigations any political 


inquiry. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham observed, that 
the speech of the honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down, had done him infi- 
nite credit. Buthe could notconcur in'the 
view of the hon. gentleman with the esta- 
blishment of a minimum of wages. There 
had indeed been two committees appointed 
by that House upon the subject of trade, 
to the evidence and report of which he 
would refer the hon. gentleman, in order 
to show the impracticability of the propo~ 
sition which he had suggested. With res- 
pect to the speech of the honourable 
mover, whom he would take the liberty of 
calling his honourable friend, he was sorry 
that he could not approve of the view 
which his hon. friend had taken of the 
subject; for it was certain that nine- 
tenths of the speech with which his hon. 
friend introduced his motion, had refer- 
ence more to extraneous matters than to 
the objects which a committee might be 
supposed to be called upon to os oo 
into. For his bon. friend, and for those 
feelings by which he was actuated, he had 
the highest respect ; but there were some 
parts of his hon. friend’s speech on which 
he deemed it necessary to make a few 
observations, as conceiving he possessed 
more accurate knowledge of facts than 
that which had reached his hon. friend. 
First, he begged to deny that disorder 
and discontent prevailed most in those 
districts where distress existed to the 
greatest extent. In many of those places 
where the greatest clamour was excited, 
the people were not only not out of em- 
employment, but were in work, and had 
comparatively good wages. With respect 
to the appointment of magistrates in Lan- 
cashire, he could not agree that it was 
such as to produce any evils. There was 
this difference in the appointment of men 
to the commission in that county from 
others—-that in the latter the magistrates 
were appointed by the custos rotulorum, 
or by the lord high chancellor, but in 
Lancaster they were nominated by the 
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chancellor of the duchy; and he would 
affirm, that in the exercise of that import- 
ant trust, no unfit person had been select- 
ed. There was, however, one difference 
in the selection—that from motives which 
he was certain would be approved, no per- 
son having any connexion with the trade 
of the place was put into the commission 
of the peace. This was a regulation 
which originated with Mr. Perceval, and 
arose from a feeling that, in disputes which 
must arise between masters and their men, 
those masters should not have author- 
ity to decide upon them as magistrates. 
This, no doubt, was a delicate matter, but 
it was a delicacy of which the necessity 
was obvious. His hon. friend had alluded 
to Orange societies, and to the procession 
of one in Liverpool. He had heard of 
such afact, but of the many circumstances 
attending it, such as the sermon being 
preached, &c. he had not heard any thing 
before. An Orange club or society had, 
he believed, foolishly walked in procession 
through the streets, and were pelted by 
the people; but, however, what had that 
to do with the inquiry which it was wish- 
ed to institute? He was one of those who 
thought that all such societies tending to 
create or keep alive party spirit, were mis- 
chievous, and ought to be discountenan- 
ced. With respect to the change to which 
the hon. member alluded in the munici- 
— of Manchester, he (Mr. Wilbra- 

am) did not think it was called for. The 
principal officers in the town, namely, 
the boroughreeve, two constables, and de- 
puty constables, were appointed’ by a 
court leet under the lord of the manor, 
who was sir Oswald Moseley ; and those 
officers were usually selected from among 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town. Manchester had flourished under 
such a municipal government, and he did 
not see how it was necessary to alter it. 
Allusion had been made to charges against 
the conduct of Mr. Nadin, the officer, at 
Manchester. He (Mr. B. Wilbraham) 
had also heard of charges against him with 
respect to what was called “blood money,” 
but he could add, that of those charges, 
after they had been inquired into by the 
magistrates, Mr, Nadin was fully acquit- 
ted. It was not, it was true, before a 
court this examination was made; but 
from his knowledge of the magistrates, he 
might look upon their opinion on that sub- 
ject as a verdict of acquittal, As to pro- 
curing work for the manufacturers of a kind 
different from that which they had been 
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accustomed, he was apprehensive that such 
a scheme would afford little relief. Man 

of them had tried it, but from the effect of 
the shuttle on their hands had been ren- 
dered unfit for other work. He repeated 


: his conviction, that persons willing to work 


were not to be found among those who 
had so much contributed to ogitate the 
— counties, and especially Lanca- 
shire. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he regretted that 
those persons who were so clamorous in 
decrying the constitution, could not hear 
the excellent speech of his hon. friend— 
could not hear him assert, that under that 
excellent constitution, we had become a 
great, industrious, prosperous, and moral 
people. That speech marked a most laud- 
able respect for the religion and morals 
of the country, and was eminently calcu- 
lated to discountenance the spirit of blas- 
phemy and disaffection, which was at pre- 
sent unhappily so prevalent. He was sorry 
that they, whose object seemed to be to 
subvert all order—to destroy all mora! and 
social feeling, under pretence of improv- 
ing, or as it was said restoring the con- 
stitution: he was sorry that these, and the 
unhappy persons whowere deluded by them, 
could not hear the danger in which his hon. 
friend had proved the commerce of the 
country was placed by such practices. 
His hon. friend had justly said, that com- 
merce and manufactures would depart the 
land if those seditious practices were con- 
tinued; for here was the difference be- 
tween land and commerce in times of 
public calamity and disturbance—that the 
value of the one might be much reduced, 
but the other would be destroyed alto- 
gether; and what would be the fate of 
this country when deprived of this great 
source of her wealth and presperity ? She 
would share the fate of those other coun- 
tries which when deprived of trade, were 
reduced tu the lowest distress, and al- 
most removed from the rank of nations. 
The fate of Venice and the Hanse towns 
showed that commercial prosperity or cre- 
dit could not co-exist with an alarm as to 
the instability or insecurity of property. 
He agreed with his hon. friend, that some- 
thing should, if possible, be done to look 
out for employment for those who were 
now deprived of it. If only a smal] num- 
ber were so employed, it would create a 
proportion between the demand for labour 
and the supply. Something he thought 
might be done on this ground, but he 
conceived that no good could be expected 
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from an inquiry into the various topics to 
which the hon. member by whom the pre- 
sent motion had been submitted to the 
House, had referred. If it were to be 
limited to the manufacturing class he 
should have objection to inquiry. But the 
discontents of which the House and the 
country had heard so much, were not, it 
appeared, principally found among the 
unemployed, or the really distressed, but 
among persons differently circumstanced. 
Those who were discontented with the 
constitution of parliament, were, it ap- 
peared, equally discontented with the 
character of religion. But those mal- 
contents who felt little for the sufferings of 
the people, were not so universally suc- 
cessful in the propagation of their system 
as they seemed to imagine. He indeed 
was happy to say, that their noxious doc- 
trines were decidedly repelled by the reli- 
gious associations with whom he had the 
honour to be connected, as was especially 
found in Ayrshire and other counties in 
the west of Scotland, the inhabitants of 
which, without murmur, laboured under 
very great distress, and were most pa- 
tient under their privations. This cir- 
cumstance, and indeed the contents of 
the papers on the table, proved to him, 
that it was not where the greatest dis- 
tress existed that disaffection most pre- 
vailed. Yet those papers manifested an 
extent of turbulence and disaffection that 
called upon the legislature to interfere. 
The hon. mover had observed, that the 
discontents of the people in Lancashire 
were greater since the 16th of August than 
they were before, and that the object of 
the people was parliamentary reform. For 
himself, he would say, that he was once 
an advocate for a moderate reform of the 
system of representation in that House, 
but he must confess that he was so in order 
to prevent such a fever as at present pre- 
vailed. Henow, however, saw, that no- 
thing like a moderate reform would satisfy 
the discontented. No; nothing would 
now satisfy them but the utter destruction 
of the constitution. Therefore he would 
make no concession. likely to give power 
to those who appeared to seek nothing less 
than the subversion of the constitution. 
The distress of the people he lamented as 
much as any man, and he concurred with 
his hon. friend in urging the adoption of 
every possible plan to relieve that distress. 
He agreed with his hon. friend as to many 
of the causes of our present distress. He 
admitted that a great part of it was con- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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nected with the state of the currency ; 
but there was another great cause—the 
effects of the long war in which we had 
been engaged. It was natural that a long 
war should be productive of such dis- 
tress ; it was one of the wise dispensations 
of an all-wise Providence that men should 
keenly suffer the calamitous consequences 
of war, in order to restrain them from a 
pursuit so revolting to a benign nature. If 
such consequences indeed did not follow 
evil deeds, an encouragement would be 
held out for the prosecution of vice. He 
again adverted to those itinerant and sedi- 
tious individuals who went about the 
country preaching most pernicious doc- 
trines, and only anxious to destroy what 
they pretended to improve, and he again 
wished that they could have heard the opi- 
nions of his hon. friend. Great had been 
the neglect, not indeed of the legislature of 
the present day, but of former times, in 
omitting to attend to the education of the 
lower classes. By a strict attention to the 
education of the poor in morality and reli- 
gion, could wealone hope for future tranquil- 
lity and prosperity tothe country. Where 
people were destined to possess a great 
degree of liberty, there must be a certain 
degree of moral education to enable them 
to enjoy it. Things of this kind had hi- 
therto been too much left to themselves, 
and the results were now felt. For if a 
proper notion of the sacredness of pro- 
perty had been given to the people, would 
they have passed such resolutions as those 
by which they had disgraced themselves 
at Barnsley? He should only add, that 
as far as the inquiry proposed could lead 
to the alleviation of the distress that ex- 
isted, there was no greater friend to it 
than he was; but he deprecated the ex- 
tension of that inquiry to other subjects. 
Mr. Philips expressed his hope that a’ 
good effect would be produced by the ob- 
servations of his hon. friend respecting 
Orange meetings, although, no doubt, the 
noble lord classed these observations among 
those which ought not to have been made. 
He was convinced that the influence of 
his hon. friend’s opinions on those persons 
in Lancashire who had been alluded to, 
was very considerable. If, also, it appeared 
from what had been said respecting the 
appointment of magistrates, that the pre- 
sent system tended to produce magistrates 
of one class of political opinions only, that 
surely was a great evil. The only valid 
objection which, in his opinion, had been 
made to the motion, was founded on a 
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remark of the hon. mover, from which he, 
and he believed all the House dissented, 
with respect to the propriety of discussing 
the question of a minimum of wages. There 
was no doubt that the present state of 
the manufacturing districts had produced 
effects injurious to the commerce and pros- 
perity of the country ; but the evil, he ap- 
prehended, was to be met only by natural 
means, and could not be removed by le- 
gislative measures. He deprecated the 
idea of persuading the manufacturers that 
their wages could be raised except by the 
natural course of demand for labour. In 
his inquiries into the state of the operative 
manufacturers, he had recourse to a great 
manufacturer in that es of the country, 
who was a person of moderate political 
opinions, and well qualified to give him 
the requisite information. He had learned 
that the spinners were, in general, very 
well off, and that the weavers were in the 
worst situation. The general average of 
wages obtained by operative manufac- 
turers of every description was as follows 
—men from 9s. to 12s. a week, and boys 
and girls, from 4s. to 6s. Many had 
much lower but others had much higher 
wages. It was to be recollected, that it 
was not with manufacturing as with agri- 
cultural families, where the whole earn- 
ings were confined to the wages of the 
man. When weavers had numerous fami- 
lies of sons and daughters, grown up, 
they might, low as the rate of wages 
was, earn what would make them com- 
fortable ; for boys and girls of 16 years of 
age might gain nearly as much as the 
father of the family, and the mother fully 
as much, if not called away by domestic 
duties. The manufacturers, therefore, on 
the whole, were probably not in so bad a 
situation as the House conceived them to 

e, though they were in a state of depres- 
sion compared with their former condition, 
which they felt most severely. Neverthe- 
less, he thought that the acquiescence of 
the House in the motion of his hon. friend, 
would be productive of the best effects 
on the manufacturing districts. The de- 
termination of parliament to refuse an in- 
quiry into the proceedings of the 16th of 
August, had already produced the worst 
consequences, and the dissatisfaction of 
that part of the country would be in- 
creased if this inquiry was also refused. 
The tax on wool was one of the chief 
sources of manufacturing and commercial 
difficulty and discontent in Yorkshire. 
Among the good effects of inquiry, one 
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would be, that the committee would, he 
had no doubt, recommend it to men of 
property and influence to reside on their 
estates, for it might be observed that, in 
Lancashire, in proportion as wealthy and 
respectable persons belonging to the 
county resided elsewhere, public agitators 
had gained ground; and the population 
had been abandoned to their exclusive in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was anxious to 
address the House, lest it should be sup- 
posed that he was adverse to all inquiry.— 
Had the motion been bona fide foracommit- 
tee to inquire into and endeavour to adopt 
measures for the relief of the manufactur- 
ing interests, in his conscience he believed 
it might be productive of great good. 
It would be productive of great good, 
because it would show that the House was 
not insensible to the distresses which exist- 
ed to so melancholy an extent, and show 
also that time only could remedy them. 
He felt that the state of the country 
was most painful, and that a great body 
of the people were in the deepest distress, 
aggravated by persons telling them it 
could only be removed by a change in that 
constitution under which they had grown 
up to the height of their former prosperity. 
But friendly as he was to investigation, 
it was impossible for him to suppose that 
any beneficial result could be attained by 
a motion like the present, mixed up and 
introduced with so much political matter. 
He would agree with the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, that a great 
part of the distress and dissatisfac- 
tion that prevailed in the manufactur- 
ing districts, arose from the non-residence 
of persons of wealth and rank. — The 
mechanic and his master were left, as it 
were, to themselves, and they had for 
some time been quarrelling about wages. 
Between the labouring mechanics and 
the master manufacturers, there was 
an opposition of interests, and violent 
disputes which had lasted for years. 
It was not as in the agricultural counties 
where the peasant looked up to the 
farmer, the farmer to his landlord, the 
proprietor to the peer, and the peer to 
the Crown, thus forming a connected 
chain which bound the highest and 
lowest classes of society together.— 
On the contrary the operative weaver saw 
no gradation. There was only himself 
toiling, and his employer apparently en- 
joying all the luxuries of life: no wonder 
he repined at his condition, and at observ- 
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ing that all labour was exhausted but 
for this single end, The House had often 
in the course of these discussions receiv- 
ed the advice to conciliate ; but the fac- 
tious put it out of their power, by the 
violence of their conduct, to conciliate.— 
They could hold no parley with those 
who came forward to demand tbat they 
should give up the constitution, He 
had been led to this view of the subject, 
by perusing the writings of the discon- 
tented, and with the permission of the 
House he would read some paragraphs 
from a pamphlet recently published, not 
indeed bya Radical, but by a person of 
their own rank in life, if he was rightly 
informed, by a gentleman of education 
and talents who was a candidate at the 
late Westminster election. He certain- 
ly had no authority for saying so ; but he 
believed that to be the case. The pamph- 
let was entitled ‘* A Trifling Mistake in 
Thomas Lord Erskine’s Preface to a 
Defence of the Whigs,” and it would 
show the House what were the opinions 
entertained by certain Reformers on the 
subject of reform. It was preached up 
by the public agitators, that reform was 
the only source from which relief could 
flow to the people; and how did the 
writer of the pamphlet in question speak 
of the motion forreform which was about to 
besubmitted to the House by a noble lord. 
—* It is, however, not quite so consoling, 
nor, may [ add at all accountable, when I 
find your lordships’ call concluding with 
the notification, that you have fixed your 
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sheet anchor in lord John Russell’s reform | 


proposition, announced, so you say, for 
the next session of parliament. Gracious 
Heavens ! are you laughing at us, my 
lord ? It is not fair that one man should 
expose another to ridicule by placing him 
on an eminence, which his own modesty 
would prompt him to decline. At the 
same time, my respect for this young 
gentleman’s personal character shall not 
prevent me from saying that there is not 
a single man except Mr. Perry (and he 
only said be did) and your lordships, who 
cares one farthing about lord John’s pro- 
position, or who looks at it with any 
interest whatever.” He would not at 
pee state his opinion of the noble 
ord’s intended motion, nor would he say 
whether he intended to vote for it ; but 
the extract which he had just read showed 
how every system of moderate reform 
was ridiculed. He should now read an- 
other passage of the same pamphlet, from 
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which the House would see what the re- 
form was that the author wanted, and his 
notions of the manner in which it was to 
be accomplished.—After adverting to the 
recent transactions at Manchester, the 
writer of the pamphlet proceeded thus :-— 
« As the truth of lord Grey’s prediction 
that ‘ the House of Commons will never 
reform itself,’ receives confirmation from 
every succeeding session ; what extraor- 
dinary folly must it appear, or rather how 
insulting it is to the common sense of the 
people who suffer, to send them for re- 
dress where no redress is to be obtained ? 
The people feel. confident that one of the 
first measures of the next session will be 
to do by act of parliament what the mi- 
nisters were foolish enough to try to do 
by the more bungling and hasty expedient 
of the sword. Ministers look forward to 
the assembling of parliament as they do 
to the array of an army—they know some- 
thing will be attempted against the liber- 
ties of the people, and the only question 
with them is whether they are likely to be 
strong enough to resist. The parliament 
is by them regarded as a sort of état major 
to the army: there is the ecclesiastical 
and the civil part of the establishment ; 
there is a commander-in-chief, seldom 
seen except at the bottom of a piece of 
paper : the statutes they make the order- 
ly book ; nothing but paper in themselves, 
but which are absolute commands when 
forced down the throat at the point of the 
bayonet.— What prevents the people from 
walking down to the House, and pulling 
out the members by the ears, locking up 
their doors, and flinging the key into the 
Thames ?—Is itany majesty which hedges 
in the members of that assembly ?—Deo 
we love them ?—Not at all,—we have an 
instructive horror and disgust at the 
very abstract idea of a boroughmonger. 
Do we respect them ?—Not in the least. 
Do we regard them as endowed with any 
superior qualities ?—On the contrary, in- 
dividually there is scarcely a poorer crea- 
ture than your mere member of parlia- 
ment ; though in his corporate capacity 
the earth furnishes not so absolute a 
bully. ‘Their true practical protectors, 
then, the real efficient anti-Reformers, 
are to be found at the Horse Guards, and 
the Knightsbridge barracks: as long as 
the House of Commons’ majorities are 
backed by the regimental muster roll, so 
long may those who have got the tax-pow- 
er keep it, and hang those who resist.— 
The only wild and visionary Reformers 
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are those who expect a voluntary abdica- 
tion of the controlling power of the most 
powerful empire upon earth, on the part of 
the present possessors of all the ho- 
nours, and emoluments, and considera- 
tion, that dominion can bestow. A 
philosopher, a bigot, a sovereign wearied 
with toil or swayed by caprice, have been 
known to resign the reins of government ; 
but the whole history of the earth fur- 
nishes no example of a whole body of 
masters, peaceably and willingly laying 
down that dominion which they have 
silently and gradually usurped. The man 
must be rather unreasonable who expects 
such virtue, such moderation, such self- 
sacrifice, even in an individual ; but to 
hope for them, or to think them to be had 
for asking, from a whole and numerous 
class of society, is absolute madness. 
This is, indeed, wild and visionary. No- 
thing but brute force, or the pressing fear 
of it will reform the parliament. The 
parliament know this, and they see that 
the people are now meeting and following 
up lord Grey’s recommendation to assem- 
ble, and to act upon the prudence, that 
is, the fear of the House. Is it not na- 
tural, then, that the parliament, should 
be disinclined to have its prudence so 
acted upon ? of course it is. The minis- 
ters, who are the committee, or part, of 
parliament always in session, have not 
chosen to wait for a meeting of the whole; 
but have drawn the sword, without cere- 
mony, to stop theseassemblies from acting 
on their prudence.”—The author in the 
next page, went on to say :—=‘* My deter- 
mination, for one, is fixed. If those 
who have the power attempt to deprive 
me of the inalienable right of meeting m 

fellow-countrymen by letting loose a sol- 
dier at me, without the warning of an 
act of parliament, I will resist him if I 
can : if they do give me the warning of an 
act of parliament, I will break it if I 
can. I consider the object exactly the 
same ; the injustice equally calling for 
resistance ; the mere additional ceremony 
is not worth the statute paper ;—the 
times, the means, the occasion, must of 
course make part of the prudential ques- 
tion, which every man must determine 
for himself, aod concerning which I do 
not wish to be his prompter.”—If such 
language was held, he would ask how 
could they come quietly and with due de- 
liberation to the discussion of the question 
of parliamentary reform: of that species 
of reform which they were told was 
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laughed at, while the people were assured 
that nothing but brute force could have 
any influence on the House. At a 
period of agitation and distress, such as 
now existed, how could they make con- 
cessions, or attempt conciliation, with- 
out seeming to act from weakness ?— 
He felt the weight of the question of par- 
liamentary reform. He was aware that 
there was a very great majority of the 
people of the country who thought a re- 
form of that House was necessary. He was 
anxious to discuss the subject as often 
as possible, for he was satisfied that the 
more it was sifted the more clearly the 
public would see the fallacy attempted 
to be imposed upon it, and be con- 
vinced of the folly and absurdity of 
the opinion that had been propagated, 
that reform was a cure for all distresses. 
He would say, that any great change in 
the constitution of that House would be 
a change of the constitution of the land, 
and therefore ought not to be introduced. 
The constitution wished to be overthrown 
was the constitution of our ancestors, 
and was that form of government, effectual 
for all practical purposes, which had ren- 
dered the country great through many 
past ages. To make any material altera- 
tions in this glorious fabric would be to 
devise a new constitution, and to try a 
most dangerous experiment. He felt for 
the distressed as sensibly as any man, but 
their situation was not the cause of the 
evil ; it was the engine worked upon by 
a set of persons who thought they saw 
their way to a revolution, and whose de- 
signs must be counteracted. 

Mr. Maxwell said, there was a feeling 
among the working population of Scot- 
land, that by the dispersion of the meet- 
ing at Manchester their rights were affected. 
He thought the parliament should show 
that the rights and interests of the people 
were not disregarded, and on that prin- 
ciple he should vote for inquiry, without 
any intention of supporting the wild po- 
litical doctrines which were advocated by 
some persons. ‘The first effect of distress 
among the manufacturers was, that they 
took away their children from school ; the 
next, on dissenters, that they could not 
support their religious establishments. 
With the decay of religion and education, 
the sources of national, and especially 
manufacturing prosperity, must be weak- 
ened. There was a notion among the 
people, that the House had - lost all sym- 
pathy with the people.—He hoped the 
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hood of such a supposition. 
sidered it his first duty, as a member of 
parliament, to exert his influence in the 
part of the country with which he was 


connected, to induce the people to re- | 


spect parliament; and he also thought it 
his duty on the other hand to tell the 
House, that they ought to afford every 
possible assistance to the distressed ma- 
nufacturers of the country. 

The Lord Advocate said, it was impos- 
sible for any man to view this question, 
and not to see that the interests of Eng- 
jand were inseparably connected with 
those of Scotland. e should offer no 
exaggerated statement to the House, be- 
cause he conceived statements of that 
character to be highly injurious. He be- 
lieved, indeed, that nothing had given 
greater confidence to the reformers in 
the several parts of the kingdom, than the 
exaggerated accounts which had been 
propagated of the numbers attending 
their meetings, and of their importance 
in other respects. At the same, it was 
necessary that the House should know 
the real state of that part of the kingdom 
with which he was connected. —Inde- 
pendently of the assurance which had 
been given, that the reformers in England 
Jooked with confidence for assistance from 
their northern friends, he had no diffi- 
culty in saying that Scotland, was in an 
unpleasant and alarming state, which ren- 
dered the measures now before parliament 
absolutely necessary, to preserve her 
tranquillity; and even with them, the 
utmost vigilance of the magistracy, and 
the best exertions of all the well-disposed 
portion of the community. At the same 
time, should it ever be brought to the 
test, he did not doubt that Scotland would 
be true to itself, and would disappoint the 
expectations of the disaffected in other 
parts. That evil passions should predo- 
minate in some parts of the North would 
not appear strange, when hon. gentlemen 
considered the exceeding populousness of 
some of the principal manufacturing 
towns. Glasgow was hardly inferior in 
this respect to any place in the kingdom ; 
and Paisley also contained a large popu- 
lation. Both had suffered severely, but 
it afforded him pleasure to be able to 
state, that in Glasgow a great part of the 
people had suffered without a murmur. 
He regretted, however, to say, that dis- 
content was not confined to those who 
were in distress, but had spread among 
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the pressure 
In the spinning department, for 
example, where no reduction of wages or 
of labour had been made, women were at 
this moment receiving from 10s. to 15s. 
a-week, and men from 12s. to 35s., and 
yet in that class there was as much dis- 
content, andthe numbers of radicals among 
them was as great as among the weavers 
who could barely earn a_ subsistence. 
The cause of this difference between the 
situation of the spinners and that of the 
weavers was this—the spinning was re- 
gulated hy machinery, and consequently 
could not produce a greater quantity of 
thread during the hours of labour, nor 
employ a greater number of hands at one 
time than another; but the weaving was 
performed by the weavers at their own 
houses, and when the wages of the poor 
weavers got lower, they, with their looms 
at home, endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency, by working several more hours in 
the day. This, of course, had caused a 
surplus of produce. It was also to be re- 
collected, that when troops were raised in 
Scotland during the war, there being then 
a scarcity of employment for operative 
manufacturers, the greater part of thé re- 
cruits had been drawn from Glasgow, and 
other manufacturing towns; and when 
these were discharged, on the return of 
peace, they had resumed their former oc- 
cupation ; and thus the number of weavers 
had been greatly increased, while, at the 
same time, the demand for manufactured 
goods had decreased. Nor was the dis- 
affection in Scotland confined to the ma- 
nufacturing classes; it had extended itself 
to the coal-mines in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, though the workmen in these 
mines had higher wages than they had 
had for years before, and provisions were 
cheaper than they had been for a long 
period. Yet these persons had become 
radicals, as keen and anxious as any other 
body whatever. This was the stronger 
proof, too, that distress, or real grounds 
for complaint, were not essential to the 
reception of seditious discontent. If any 
class of men had reason to rely with con- 
fidence on parliament, it was these coal- 
miners ; for parliament had relieved them 
from a state of slavery. In former times 
they were bound to the owner of the mine 
where they wrought, and could not leave 
him; nay, even if he discontinued his 
works and they were permitted to go 
elsewhere, yet whenever he resumed, they 
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degrading situation they had been delivered 
by an act of parliament. That very 
ouse of Commons, which these persons 
were running down, had put them into 
the same state as any other subjects of 
his majesty! Nor was this the whole ex- 
tent of their obligation, for when the 
owners of the mines afterwards attempted 
to evade the law by binding them by pe- 
cuniary loaas, parliament again stepped 
forward and declared, not only that the 
workman might go when he chose, but 
that all such contracts were null and void. 
Looking at the situation of Scotland, 
there were one or two other points of 
view which he begged to offer to the 
House. First, the march of the radicals 
onward to their purpose; and secondly, 
the method in which they were organized, 
were most alarming. With regard tothe 
. first, it would be recollected, that the 
Prince Regent, on dismissing parliament 
last session, alluded to the prevalence of 
seditious discontents, and advised gentle- 
men to be on the alert in watching the 
progress of the evil, and preserving the 
peace. At that time, and even for six 
months, it was thought in Scotland that 
there was no ground for such a statement. 
Yet, in six weeks after, meetings of re- 
formers were held not only in Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire, but in Ayrshire, Dum- 
bartonshire, Stirlingshire, and even in 
Fifeshire; and one of these meetings, he 
was grieved to say, had been headed by 
a person who was a landed proprietor and 
a justice of the peace. Even the high- 
lands of Scotland had not been exempted 
from the infection. Taking advantage 
of the discontent arising from the system 
adopted in some parts of that country, of 
converting farms into sheep-walks, tur- 
bulent persons were now endeavouring to 
excite disaffection in the minds of the 
brave, gallant, and loyal highlanders; and 
to promote an unnatural union between 
them and the miserable radical reformers, 
-—It was another feature of those designs, 
that as in former conspiracies secresy was 
affected, now organization was openly 
avowed, The doctrine of radical reform 
(that was, of universal suffrage, annual 
parliaments, and election by ballot), was 
declared to be indispensable, and what 
ought to be obtained atall hazards. The 
means indeed were not exactly similar to 
those adopted in England, but very close 
in their resemblance. In Yorkshire the 
disaffected combined in Unions of 20: in 
Scotland, the Union Schools, as they 
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called themselves, amounted to about 12 
in each, including a preses, a treasurer, 
and aclerk. As soon as the number ex- 
ceeded the rule, another union was 
formed. They met weekly, and spent 
their time in political conversation, after 
which the most competent of the body 
was called upon to read to the rest all the 
seditious and blasphemous publications 
which they had been enabled to obtain 
since their preceding assembly. He 
wished he could say that these labours 
produced no practical effect. But in 
many instances the manufacturers, who 
in former times were in the habit of at- 
tending church, now employed the fore- 
noon of the Sabbath in political discus- 
sions; and it was a common practice for 
weavers to work at their looms on the 
same day, and till a late hour of the night 
—and this too, with their windows open, 
to the horror and disgust of the pas- 
sengers. One of those riots also, to which 
the attention of the House had been 
called, took place at Paisley on a Sunday 
evening. On this occasion, the houses 
which were principally assaulted were 
those of the clergy ; and the same night, 
and during that which followed, an attack 
was made upon a methodist meeting- 
house, in which the congregation were 
assembled ; the windows were broken, the 
people were dispersed, and the clergy- 
man was driven from the pulpit. These 
facts were not stated upon any idle ru- 
mours; they were perfectly notorious, 
and afforded an unhappy illustration of 
the baneful effects of those pernicious 
doctrines which had of late been so in- 
dustriously circulated. Another fact, to 
which he wished to direct the attention 
of the House, was the prevalence of ge- 
neral meetings. ‘These were precisely of 
the same character with those which took 
place in this country. They were con- 
ducted with the same regularity, with the 
same show of military discipline, and 
with the same spirit that had been exhi- 
bited elsewhere. The very silence, and 
order, and regularity, with which the bu- 
siness of these assemblies was conducted, 
excited in his mind the strongest appre- 
hensions; for upon such occasions in 
Scotland, there scarce ever was known an 
instance in which the collection of a large 
body of people was not attended with a 
riot. It was singular, that, at the first 
Paisley meeting a disturbance actually 


took place, which showed that the radical . 
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had not then obtained a sufficient com- 
mand over their adherents to ensure obe- 
dience to the discipline they desired. 
Now, however, they had acquired that 
control, and (contrary to the nature of 
Scotchmen) 5,000, 10,000, and even 
20,000 persons of the lowest order assem- 
bled together, without the slightest dis- 
turbance, moved with precision, and se- 

arated with regularity; implicitly obey- 
ing every command of the orators, who 
harangued and deluded them. He au- 
gured from the tranquillity and order at 
these meetings, that a great though secret 
purpose was entertained ; and he was per- 
suaded that worse mischief was likely to 
ensue than if his countrymen gave way to 
their natural feelings, and rioted when 
they met in tumultuary numbers. Simul- 
taneous meetings was another point which 
had been gained by the agitators in 
Scotland. Mr. Hunt had endeavoured to 
dissuade the Scotch from this plan; but 
the more violent reformers succeeded in 
counteracting his views; and simultane- 
ous meetings actually took place at 
Paisley, Glasgow, and other places, on the 
Ist and 15th of November, and would 
have been continued at the end of every 
fortnight afterwards, but for the present 
measure of assembling parliament. The 
conclusion to which all these things led, 
and indeed it did not seem that much 
pains were taken to conceal it, was a ge- 
neral revolution, and a division of pro- 
perty—in which division neither friends 
nor foes were to be spared: and all this 
for the virtuous purpose of supporting the 
liberty of the subject! It was now a fact 
well  Pasens that the demesnes of the 
lord-lieutenants of the different counties 
were to be made the subject of partition, 
as well as the estate of every other person 
possessing property. One of those noble 
lords had written to him on the subject, 
knowing that he held the highest official 
situation in Scotland, apprising him of the 
rapid progress of revolutionary principles, 
and stating, that unless he received an ad- 
ditional military force, he could not an- 
swer for the safety of the county of 
Lanark. The property of that noble per- 
son had like the rest been marked out for 
appropriation, and though the commander 
in chief of the forces could bring all that 
were in the country to bear upon Glasgow 
in twenty-four hours, it was not considered 
that the peace of the district was beyond 
the reach of the rebellious, or its popula- 
tion secured from spoliation. And be it 
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observed, that the letter in question was 
written after government had, with un- 
exampled rapidity, transported two regi- 
ments from the southern parts of this 
country into Scotland. Having said so 
much on that side of the question, it was 
but candid to state that he was not at all 
afraid but that the means existed in 
Scotland of resisting the danger by which 
it was threatened. He founded this pro- 
position upon the good sense and reasor 
of the people. The reformers in Eng- 
land might say that the Scotch never 
commenced any thing with which they 
did not go through. This he was ready 
to admit, but then it was not every 
Scotchman that had been seduced and 
led away. There were a great number 
of the community of that country, and 
those too of the lowest orders, who he 
was proud to say were mortal enemies to 
all wild schemes of anarchy and confusion, 
and who did not in the slightest degree 
go along with their promoters. It was 
the habit of many Scotchmen to look to 
the men by whom any new measures of 
reform were submitted as well as to the 
measures themselves; they inquired whe- 
ther they were good husbands, good 
fathers, and good members of society ; and 
if they found that those inquiries did not 
produce a satisfactory answer, they in- 
ferred that those who had not reformed 
themselves were not likely to reform 
others. He was also convinced, notwith- 
standing any partial effects which might 
have resulted from the promulgation of 
immoral doctrines, that the people of 
Scotland in spite of the arts employed to 
debauch their minds were still a religious 
people; and when they found political 
principles allied to the most horrible 
blasphemy, it would cause them to turn 
with equal indignation from both. Of 
their loyalty he was well convinced: it 
might sometimes have been mistaken in 
its object, but as a principle it was always 
sound and devoted. There was likewise 
a spirit of patriotism in Scotland which it 
would not be very easy to eradicate. 
The respectable inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts in which disaffection had shown its 
detestable front, did not stand with their 
hands across; they were the first to arm 
themselves, and to bid defiance to the 
monster by which they were threatened. 
This disposition had first manifested itself 
in Edinburgh, a city which had on all oc- 
casions evinced its loyalty. In 1793 a 
body of volunteers came forward to en- 
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rol jthemselves for the defence of their 
country; and on the present occasion, on 
foreseeing the coming danger, they once 
more assembled, in order to empower the 
commander-in-chief to dispose of all the 
regular military in such a manner as cir- 
cumstances might demand. The same 
spirit had been manifested at Glasgow 
and at Paisley. From these efforts he 
anticipated the most beneficial results ;— 
they would produce a great moral re- 
action in the public mind. He also ex- 
pected much from the yeomanry corps 
which were raised in Scotland ;—a _ spe- 
cies of force which, during the recent de- 
bates in that House, had been treated in 
a manner by no means consonant to his 
feelings. He had served 13 years in a 

eomanry corps, and he could not bear, at 
east he felt uncomfortable, to hear the 
severe strictures which had been so libe- 
rally bestowed on them of late. They 
served without pay, to their own personal in- 
convenience and loss,—and, uninfluenced 
by any government, stood manfully for- 
ward to defend the country from every 
foe, foreign and domestic. He trusted, 
therefore, that they would be treated in 
that House with more respect, and that, 
at least, they would not be considered as 
having forfeited the right of Englishmen 
—to be deemed innocent until found 
guilty. He was glad that all the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House did 
not agree in the observations to which he 
had referred; indeed, one noble lord in 
his eye had set an example worthy of the 
adoption of all his honourable friends. 
Upon these general grounds, although he 
was willing to concede that cause for vi- 
gilance existed, yet he was by no means 
afraid of the kingdom of Scotland. He 
humbly submitted that he had made out 
his proposition ; and that though precau- 
tions were necessary, no man need be 
afraid of the consequence. Having ven- 
tured to describe, so much at length, the 
situation of the country, he would not 
occupy the time of the House with many 
observations on the question immediately 
under discussion. 


If the motion before allow him to make. 
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that the appointment of the committee 
would inevitably terminate in disappoint- 
ment and distress. With regard to con- 
ciliation, he was persuaded that there was 
no individual in Scotland, possessing pro- 
perty, who was not willing to come hand- 
somely forward in aid of those who were 
really distressed. But this feeling must 
be met by some other sentiment than a 
spirit of hostility. That spirit must be 
put down, and the people must show 
themselves willing to submit to the power 
of the law, before they could expect re- 
lief. If individuals came forward. while 
the present spirit existed, it would be at- 
tributed to fear, and the effect would be 
productive of evil instead of good con- 
sequences. He hoped and trusted, and 
indeed believed, that the deliberations of 
parliament would have the effect of 
opening the eyes of the people to the ill 
effects of their wild and chimerical 
schemes; and when once this was effected, 
he had no doubt that persons of property 
would come forward in the most liberal 
manner ; and that this circumstance, aided 
by the admirable measures which had 
been introduced into parliament, would 
have the effect of re-establishing peace 
and tranquillity. He thanked the House 
for the polite attention with which they 
had listened to him, and could assure 
them he would never be prone to abuse 
their kindness. 

Mr. Ellice said, that if he had not acci- 
dentally beard the latter part of the speech 
of the learned lord who had just sat 
down (having quitted the House for a 
short time), he should have thought the 
learned lord had been all along speaking 
on the report of the bill for the suppres- 
sion of seditious meetings. The learned 
lord’s speech throughout, in his opinion, 
had nothing in the world to do with the 
question before the House. For kis own 
part, he had come down to the House with 
a determination to bend his mind solely to 
the subject which was under its consider- 
ation, and to that he would address the 
few observations which the House might 
He felt, however, 


the House had been confined merely to that he could scarcely say any thing on 
the consideration of the best means of | the subject, without diminishing the effect 
granting relief to the distresses of the | of the admirable speech which had been 
country, he should have met it in a very made by his hon. friend near him, in al- 
different spirit; but as it evidently em- | most every one of whose statements and 
braced a wide field of political discussion, | arguments he cordially concurred; and in 
which could only tend to inflame the! nothing more than in his intreaty to the 
minds of the people without granting noble lord opposite to review his deter- 


them any effectual relief, he was satisfied mination to oppose the appointment of a 
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committee. Still he was free to confess 
that there were some objections to the 
motion ; especially, if the labours of the 
committee were to be so restricted as to 
form a mere delusion,—in that case he 
would unquestionably rather leave the res- 
ponsibility of acting, under the present 
critical circumstances, on the shoulders of 
government. Nevertheless, there were 
many points to which the deliberations of 
the committee might be advantageously 
applied. We had deviated too widely 
from the principles of political economy to 
render it an objection to any proposition 
that it was hostile to those principles. At 
present it seemed to him, that while one 
part of the kingdom was labouring under 
the greatest distress from an insufficiency 
of the prices of labour, another part 
was supported by means of the poor- 
rates. If something was not done to 
remedy this, the Scotch manufacturers 
must be entirely ruined, while the Eng- 
lish manufacturer must thrive, because he 
was supported at the expense of the land- 
holder. He begged to mention to the 
House an experiment that had been made 
at Coventry. About the time of the 
Manchester meeting, there was some dis- 
position to riot in the city of Coventry, 
without, however, the least mixture of po- 
litical feeling. Seeing the disposition as 
it grew, he considered of some means of 
meeting it; and he had earnestly recom- 
mended the manufacturers to meet that 
disposition, not with rigour, but with a 
leaning towards the people. The master 
manufacturers met him in the same spirit, 
and the very evening of the riot they sub- 
scribed 400/., which was applied to the re- 
lief of 1,000 poor families. ‘The next con- 
sideration was as to the best means of af- 
fording a permanent remedy for the evils 
which existed. It was admitted that the 
rate of wages was inadequate for the sup- 
port of the Jabourer and his family. On 
conversing with the manufacturers, they 
confessed that they did not consider the 
rate of wages sufficiently high ; but asked 
if they increased them, how they should 
get rid of the superabundant population, 
which they could not employ. He (Mr. 
Ellice) advised them to make the expeti-. 
ment, and that he would endeavour to 
provide a fund for the support of the un- 
employed. . For that purpose he went 
begging in London, almost from door to 
door, receiving much aid from some of his 
hon. friends near him; and in the end col- 
lected about 1,500/ or 2,000/. which he 
(VOL, XLIL.) 
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sent down to trustees in Coventry, to be 
applied, not as part of the wages of the 
weavers employed, but to the relief of 
those who were unemployed. Until that 
hour, however, there had scarcely been a 
single claim upon the fund; and labour 
was in much greater demand at the high 
rate than it had been at the low. What 
was the consequence of these measures ? 
When Mr. Lewis, who was not a freeman 
of Coventry, but who combined with the 
duties of a schoolmaster, the publication 
of a radical journal, called a meeting of 
the outskirts of the city, and which meet- 
ing he (Mr. Ellis) confessed he should 
have attended had its object been confined 
to the proceedings at Manchester, but 
which involved also the discussion of the 
question of annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and election by ballot, he was un- 
able to get 200 weavers out of the town of 
Coventry to attend him. His hon. col- 
league said there was not one weaver pre- 
sent. It might be so, but he was sure 
that there were not 200, although about 
1,500 persons had been collected from the 
outskirts of Coventry, from Birmingham, 
and from different parts of the county of 
Warwick. Indeed, such was the feeling 
of the inhabitants of Coventry itself, that 
those who were sworn in as special con- 
stables acted with a zeal against the radi- 
cals beyond their duty; but he was per- 
suaded that had not the relief which he 
had proposed been afforded, instead of 
200 there would have been 20,000 
weavers present. Was it not desirable 
that a committee of that House should in- 
quire how far it might be advisable under 
the existing circumstances, to adopt ge- 
nerally some similar regulation for the 
purpose of bringing the value of laboae 
nearer its standard? It had been stated, 
that in all Lancashire and Scotland, wages 
had been reduced to from 3s. 6d. to 9s. a 
week. By adhering to this usage, we 
made a present to foreign countries in our 
manufactures of the difference between 
3s. 6d. or 9s.; and the expence of the 
maintenance of the weaver. Than this, 
it would be better that there should 
be no manufactures. He did pot abso- 
lutely recommend such a proposition; 
but he repeated, that it would be a 
fair object of inquiry by a committee, 
whether some regulation might not be 
adopted to prevent the wages of the ma- 
nufacturer from being so miserably ve- 
duced; and he was willing to admit, that 
some of the evils which existed were, as 
(8 O) 
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had been stated on the other side of the 
House, to be attributed to the specula- 
tions which succeeded the declaration of 
peace, by which the foreign markets had 
been overstocked. This evil certainly 
would subside in some degree, but by no 
means to the extent which had been anti- 
eipated. Although we suffered more at 
present than in all probability we should 
at a future period, yet we could never 
again expect to be enabled to export so 
large a quantity of our manufactures as 
were annually sent out of the country 
during the war. To admit of our manu- 
facturers experiencing any relief, the load 
of taxes on the people must be diminish- 
ed. A great cause of the present pressure 
was the approaching resumption of cash 
press. For that resumption he had 
t year voted, because he thought it was 
an honest proceeding; a proceeding which 
if the circumstances of the country admit- 
ted it, he hoped would be persevered in; 
but he perfectly agreed with his honour- 
able friend that it increased the debt and 
the taxes 25 or 30 per cent. But there 
were other causes for our distress which 
ealled mote immediately for remedy, and 
these were to be found in the taxes upon 
the raw material of manufactures: he al- 
huded particularly to those upon wool and 
silk. His opposition to the taxes last 
year did not proceed from any party feel- 
ing, but from his conviction that, with the 
additional weight occasioned by the return 
to a metallic currency, they could not 
be sustained. Let the House consider 
the nature of the wool-tax. If the com- 
mittee were appointed, and the wool ma- 
nufacturers of Yorkshire were examined, 
they would tell the committee that they 
it give up either the trade or the tax. 
was the second attempt of the govern- 
ment to tax the raw material. As to the 
tax on silk, he had no doubt if that tax 
were removed, that our manufacturers 
would be enabled to compete with suc- 
cess against the French. Let the 
right hon. gentleman opposite take off the 
tax onsilk, andhe would consent onthe part 
of his constituents to open the ports for a 
free trade with France in that article of 
manufacture. He did not speak unad- 
visedly ; and he was assured that in that 
case this country would furnish at least as 
much as it would receive. And why 
should it not be so? Why could we not 
in that case compete with the French 
when it was considered that the French 
purchased a great part of the raw material 
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from us? He did hope that the right hon. 
gentleman, (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer,) before he came to press the taxes 
on these articles, would see the force of 
these observations. He was persuaded the 
evils which existed were not of so transi- 
ent a nature as had been stated, and he 
had no hesitation in adding that it was im- 
possible to go on enforcing taxation, with- 
out the risk of convulsion. He knew it 
was unpopular to make these declarations. 
He was the last man in the world to lend 
himself to the sinister views of designing 
men, but he thought it his duty to state, 
openly and fairly, the conviction of his 
mind. He would say, that the country 
was not able to meet taxation under the 
restriction which would take place in our 
circulating medium. It would be well for 
the right hon. gentleman (the chancellor 
of the exchequer, ) to consider how much 
he endangered the public creditor b 

pressing on taxation. He agreed wit 

Bacon, that the beginning of sedition was 
generally distress. If the measures re- 
cently recommended by government (on 
which he would not then say any thing) 
were to fail in their effect, and the present 
oppressive taxation were to proceed, who 
would be the first to call out? The ma- 
nufacturer himself. He would find that 
he could not sleep safely on his pillow, 
and he would naturally say, ‘I'll take my 
capital abroad; there I shall be quiet, and 
I shall be protected in my industrious pur« 
suits.” He did not, in this, draw an ex- 
aggerated picture. Such had been the 
case with Holland. Holland, like this 
country, after the revolution, possessed an 
immense capital. ‘The government, hows 
ever, went on taxing not alone capital, but 
every production of industry. hat was 
the consequence? The people became 
beggars, and at length the prosperity of 
that great commercial state was destroyed. 
The same effects were gradually lowering 
upon this country. There was evidently 
a very alarming distrust of the public se- 
curities of the country, and that not 
among the middle or lower classes mere- 
ly; for it was a well known fact, that some 
noble lords, intimate friends and allies of 
his majesty’s ministers, had recently sold 
large sums out of our funds, for the pur+ 
pose of investing them in French securi- 
ties. That was a transaction which could 
not pass unnoticed ; and he thought it his 
duty to mention it in the House; and to 
add, that whatever might be the alarm in 
the country, it ought not to be manifested 
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in the first instance by those, whose duty it 
was to support public credit. In his opi- 
nion, it had become the imperative duty of 
parliament to institute an inquiry into the 
existing distresses of the country; with a 
view to afford whatever relief the suffering 
classes of the community might be sus- 
ceptible of. 

r. Peel said, he rose to disclaim the 
sentiment imputed to him by the hon. 
members for Taunton and Coventry, that 

liament had now to make their option 

tween the continuance of British ma- 
nufacture and the continuance of the 
British constitution. He had never said 
any such thing. What he had said was, 
that while persons were to be found who 
wished to take advantage of the distresses 
of trade, for personal objects, he viewed 
with alarm the state of the manufacturing 


_ districts of the country, thus influenced 


by designing men. He had said that he 
saw a clear distinction between agriculture 
and manufactures; that there was a con- 
stant demand for food, but not for ma- 
nufactures; and he had referred to various 
causes depressive of the working manu- 
facturers, especially the perfection of ma- 
chinery ; but he had never said that which 
was imputed to him; an* indeed it would 
have been a sentiment coming with a very 
bad grace from one who was so much in- 
debted to manufactures. 
tion before the House, he had never ex- 
perienced greater difficulty than he felt 
with respect to it when he came down to 
the House; but that difficulty had been 
removed by the speech of the hon. mover, 
who had not, as he expected he would 
do, confined himself to those topics which 
his humanity would naturally have sug- 
gested tohim, and abstained from the in- 
troduction of all political questions. At 
the same time he was bound to say, that 
had the hon. mover not so acted (he Mr. 
Peel) should have found great difficulty 
in entering on the inquiry; as his feelings 
would have conflicted with his sober 
judgment on the subject.—W bat had since 
occurred in the debate would have con- 
firmed him in the inexpediency of insti- 
tuting the proposed inquiry; from the 
conviction of the impossibility of devising 
any measure calculated to relieve those 
who were suffering distress. The hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, had 
adverted to two subjects—the tax on wool 
and the tax on silk—-which he recom- 
mended to the notice of the proposed 
committee. To those many others of a 
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similar nature would in the event of its 
appointment be no doubt added. Now 
when it was recollected how long the in- 
vestigation of a single subject—the poor 
laws, for instance—took a committee, 
who could suppose that, considering the 
multifarious topics into which it would be 
necessary that the proposed committee 
should enter, such a committee could 
come to any practical and beneficial de- 
cision ?—It was not his intention to have 
trespassed upon the House at such length; 
but he oe not help offering an addi- 
tional observation or two in answer to 
what had fallen from some gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. It was said 
that some means of relief ought to be 
afforded to the poor. He admitted this 
fully, provided any real relief could be 
atforded; but in several instances attempts 
at relief only increased the distress. It 
was proposed that a minimum of wages 
ought to be fixed. It was impossible to 
do this with effect, unless an average of 
buman strength could also be regulated. 
But if a minimum of wages were fixed, 
how could the manufacturer be compelled 
to give it, or how could he be compelled 
to give even the smallest pittance? .Le- 
gislation of this kind was always dangerous, 
never beneficial. As to the employment 
of the poor upon public works, particu- 
larly in Ireland, his mind was made up on 
the impolicy of any such attempt. Inthe 
first place, where must the public works 
be undertaken? In the manufacturing 
districts, in those parts of the country 
where the public works already completed 
had been calculated for a period of greater 
prosperity than the present. No new 
work could be carried on without addi- 
tional taxation; and considering the great 
want of economy in public werks, he 
would ask if there could be any thing 
gained by taking money out of the 
pockets of the people for such a 
purpose; and by which the poor 
would be ultimately rendered poorer? 
He was sorry also to discountenance the 
hope a few appeared to entertain, that 
something might be done in the way of a 
parliamentary grant. It was in his view 
impossible, and there was in truth no 
analogy between the cases of foreign suf- 
ferers and those of our own nation. Un- 
doubtedly, did we possess the means, our 
own distressed population had the fairest 
claim, but from whence were the means 
to be supplied? Foreign aid was given 
for some extraordinary and temporary vi- 
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sitation: the situation of our manu- 
facturing districts was not like that of 
some West Indian islands that had been 
visited by a hurricane, or like Portugal 
when devastated by the progress of war. 
Here we must not only consider the 
severity of existing distresses, but the 
causes of them. He was convinced that 
they were entirely beyond the control of 
parliament; they were permanent from 
their nature, and supposing relief could be 
given by grant to one district, it would be 
setting adangerous precedent forthe rest of 
the kingdom, which at a future time might 
make a similar claim. Besides, it would 
rather tend to counteract the natural 
checks of increasing population, which, 
though affording a tardy remedy, was the 
only one he could discover of affording 
effectual and lasting relief. 

Mr. J. P. Grant expressed his pleasure 
that the right hon. gentleman, who had just 
sat down had had an opportunity of cor- 
recting an error into which he (Mr. 
Grant) had fallen, in common with many 
others. The sentiment which his hon. 
friend had supposed the right hon. gentle- 
man to have uttered was certainly most dan- 
gerous to the constitution. In reference 
to the speech of the learned lord advocate 
he observed, that lamentable distress pre- 
vailed in all the manufacturing districts 
of England and Scotland; that distress 
had given rise to disaffection, and that 
both well deserved minute investigation. 
He maintained, that although a meeting 
had been held at Dundee it had been 
very thinly attended, and that discontent 
had yet reached but a small part of the 
population.. He expressed his surprise 
that ministers had not themselves brought 
forward the subject much earlier: it was 
admitted by them that the people were suf- 
fering under a degree of distress that lan- 
guage could scarcely describe, and yet they 
had been able to assign no rational ground 
for refusing to investigate. It was asked 
what plan was to be proposed for adoption 
if a committee were appointed? But 
surely it was not necessary to state any 
specific project. The business of the 
committee was, to discover a remedy. If 
a remedy could be found without a com- 
mittee, it would only occasion needless 
delay to go through the inquiry. If, 
however, in the result, no remedy could 
be pointed out, the country would at least 
rest satisfied that the utmost had been 
done, and that in this instance at least 
parliament was pot to blame. A part of 
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the prevailing distress undoubtedly arose 
from a transition from war to peace, but 
on all former occasions our wars had been 
shorter, and our difficulties more evanes- 
cent. After a war of twenty-five years’ 
duration, throughout which there had 
been an extraordinary expenditure of at 
least 25 millions a year—and after the 
whole of Europe had been engaged for 
the same length of time in a similar ex- 
traordinary expenditure, it was not re- 
markable that the increase of popula- 
tion which had been engendered by the 
increased call which this expenditure 
had produced during that period on our 
manufactures, should, on the return of 
peace, be thrown into a state of distress; 
but if it was necessary that so many hun- 
dred thousands should be suffering starva- 
tion in consequence of the line of policy 
which had been pursued by the govern- 
ment (the propriety of which, however, 
he had no intention of calling in question), 
and in which the country had embarked, 
he thought it now became the duty of that 
government and the country to direct 
their attention as to how far it might be 
= to contribute relief. The popu- 
ation had been so augmented that it was 
now found to be too great for the quantity 
of labour to be performed. All this de- 
manded calm investigation. Some ame- 
lioration of things might perhaps, be the 
result. A scheme might be discovered 
for levying a tax upon the rich who could 
afford to pay it for the aid of the poor 
who had not the means of living. He 
agreed with his hon. friend in thinking 
that even 5/.a man would be something, 
and he could not help expressing his ex- 
treme surprise that the gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the question with 
his hon. friend who had made the present 
motion, should concur in disapproving 
of the manner in which that motion was 
made, and yet not offer any correction of 
it. Thousands of people were actually in 
want of food, a perhaps that by em- 
ploying them on public works, relief 
might be granted them by a much less 
sum than could effect so desirable a pur- 
pose in any other way. After so longa 
discussion on this subject, the House was 
too much fatigued, and were not now dis- 
posed to enter into the question. He 
would therefore say no more upon it. No 
man was more fully impressed than him- 
self with the extent of the existing danger, 
and the necessity of adopting some means 
likely to remove it; and he was convinced 
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that if the inquiry was gone into the good | ing a minimum for labour, he was of the 


sense of the government and the wisdom 
of parliament would suggest some eligible 
means to mitigate the existing evil. 

Mr. John Smith alluded to the rapid 
inroad which maehinery had made upon 
manual Jabour within only a few years. 
He did not mean to contend that this was 
not a great improvement upon the old 
system, but it was an undoubted fact that 
it had thrown a great many hands out of 
employment. He had attended to this 
point for some years, and he did not think 
that the attention of a committee could 
be directed to a more important object. 
He had listened to the speech of the right 
hon. member for Oxford with the utmost 
pain; the conclusion to be drawn from 
which was, that the wretched sufferers 
could hope for no relief. He had hoped 
that some species of compromise would 
have been effected, in order that so im- 
portant a subject might have been fairly 
entered upon; and it gave him great sur- 
prise, and not less concern, that ministers 
refused to inquire at all. He was anxious 
for some inquiry into the existing evil; 
because, sooner or later he was convinced 
it would press itself on the attention of 
parliament. So many wretched persons in 
want of food, could not rest contented in a 
state sodeplorable. Some remedy ought, 
at least, to be sought, if it could not be 
found ; and he would cheerfully vote even 
for a property tax, if it were so regulated 
as to fall only on those who could afford to 
pay for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. William Smith observed, that when 
it was admitted on all hands that distress 
was the great cause of the prevailing dis- 
contents, it was, to say the least of it, 
ungracious not to inquire into the causes 
of that distress. On the other hand, he 
could not but deprecate with his utmost 
force, holding out to the poor that dismal 
delusion, that the destruction of machinery 
would alleviate their sufferings. If the 
manufacturers were to be relieved by an 
increase of foreign demand and home 
consumption, it ‘was the most absolute 
folly to assert that that object could be 
accomplished by making manufactures 
dearer, which would be the inevitable and 
obvious effect of putting a stop to the use 
of machinery. It might, indeed, be ad- 


vantageous for avery transient period, 
and to a few persons in insulated situa- 
tions, but it must totally destroy by the 
roots the whole exportation trade of the 
kingdom. Regarding the project for fix- 


same opinion, until an average of human 
force cyuld be ascertained. 

Mr. J. Smith, in explanation, utterly 
disclaimed any intention of depreciating 
machinery. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his perfect con- 
fidence in the declaration of his hon. friend, 

Mr. Mansfield said, after the debate he 
had heard that evening, he was really at a 
loss to know on which side to give his vote. 
It would be a most gratifying thing to his 
mind if a committee were appointed to 
consider of the causes of the present dis- 
tressed state of the country, unaccompa- 
nied, however, with any political feeling. 
He regretted, however, that the hon. 
gentleman who had opened the debate 
should have allowed himself to be led 
away by party feeling. It was impos- 
sible for him to support an inquiry which 
included so many questions of politics as 
might be embraced by the motion. Were 
the political part of the proposal sepa- 
rated from that which was purely commer- 
cial, a committee to inquire into the latter 
should receive his hearty concurrence. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton admitted the 
statement of the lord advocate, that a part 
of Scotland was in a disturbed state, but 
he denied that disturbance existed to the 
degree which he pointed out. He was con- 
vinced that at least two-thirds of Lanark- 
shire were sound and loyal. The cause of 
the discontent was distress, and while that 
cause continued, the effect must also con- 
tinue. The people were obliged to work 
fourteen hours a day, and could obtainonly 
meal and milk for their enyeers. Distress 
was much more prevalent than disaffection, 
and he could contemplate no reasonable 
ground for refusing the motion for in- 
quiry. Ministers ought to apply their 
minds to prevent as well as to punish, but 
hitherto the latter only had received their 
attention. If they had any plan by which 
they could relieve the distresses of the 
poor, they ought to bring it forward ; if 
they had not, he could not see why they 
refused to accede to the motion before the 
House. 

, Mr. Davenport trusted that the motion 
of to-night would be brought forward at 
some future period in a less general and 
obnoxious shape. If it had excluded po-~ 
litics, he would have given it his support. 

Mr. Tierney promised to trouble the 
House very shortly. In truth, little or 
nothing had heen offered on the other side 
which called for an answer. True it was 
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that the noble lord had spoken, and had 
stated his determination not to allow any 
inquiry into the distresses of the people. 
Why? Because the motion for the com- 
mittee was not worded exactly in his own 
terms. All gentlemen were satisfied that 
distress existed—that that distress ought 
to be inquired into—and that it might pos- 
sibly be relieved : but the noble lord had 
put his veto upon it. Investigation was 
not to be permitted. The other hon. 
members who followed on the same side, 
seemed satisfied with the noble lord’s rea- 
son, and offered not a single syllable of 
argumentagainst the principle of the ques- 
tien. The very able and eloquent speeches 
of the two gentlemen behind him were so 
convincing, that he had nothing to offer 
in addition to them. The debate had been 
interesting from the practical light thrown 
upon the subject, and from the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, which 
contained some important, though not 
very consolatory truths. His (Mr. 
Tierney’s) principal object in rising, how- 
ever, was to mark his sensejof the conduct 
of his hon. friend who had moved for the 
committee. Whatever the House might 
do, he was well persuaded that the country 
would thank his hon, friend for the line 

he had pursued, and which, properly 
followed up, without the obstructions the 
noble lord wished to throw in the way, 
might terminate in important benefits to 
the country. He utterly denied that the 

inquiry, narrowed as the noble lord had 

suggested, would be attended with any ad- 
vantage. If,indeed, nothing but perfect po- 
verty and complete distress prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts, then it might 

be very proper to limit the investigation 

to the mere means of removing those 
evils. But was that the real state of the 

manufacturing districts ? Was it not part 
of the noble lord’s case, whenever it suited 
him to make it so, that something besides 
poverty and distress existed—something 

dangerous and prejudicial to the public 
interest? He put it to the House, whe- 
ther, when the state of those districts re- 
quired the five or six bills of coercion 
now before parliament, inquiry ought to 
be restricted merely to the distress, without 
embracing any thing to which those bills 
referred. The truth, however, was, that 

any thing and every thing might be inves- 
tigated which did not come home to mi- 
nisters; but the moment any thing ge- 
neral was hinted at, then cried the noble 
lord, “ Oh, no! this is a party inquiry, 
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and God forbid that we should mix up 
any party matters with these questions : 
mere distress you may inquire into, but 
‘0 must not go one step farther to see 

ow the distress has been occasioned ; 
that would be attended with extreme 
danger.” The noble lord was right; it 
might be attended with extreme danger, 
not to the country, but to himself and his 
colleagues. He firmly believed that mi- 
nisters were in a great degree responsible 
for the discontent which existed through- 
out the country, He believed that there 
had been a gross and culpable neglect of 
the public interest and safety, in allowing 
certain occurrences to take place without 
interfering to prevent them. Let them 
look, for instance, at the statement made 
by the lord advocate of Scotland, who 
had made a clear and explicit speech on 
this occasion which did him infinite ho- 
nour. What did the learned lord say? 
He told them, that a large proportion of 
Scotland was in a state of disaffection ; 
that disaffection was working under 
ground, and above ground; and, that for 
six weeks after this state of things was in 
operation, ministers had no idea of what 
was going on. Could they call that a go- 
vernment ? What were they to think of the 
vigilance of those whosuffered this dreadful 
volcano to threaten them under ground, 
whilst disaffection stared them in the face 
above ground, and yet did not think such 
dangers were worth inquiring into? He 
would call the attention of the House to 
the papers laid on their table. In the first 
paper, which was dated the Ist July, four 
Manchester magistrates stated to lord Sid- 
mouth their opinion of the dangerous 
and alarming feeling which existed in that 
district. They declared to his lordship 
the danger which they apprehended ; they 
demanded to know what they were to do ; 
and observed, that if no new laws were 
enacted, they should not, they were 
afraid, be able to put down the spirit of 
disaffection. The House had not the 
answer of the noble lord before them ; but 
they were acquainted with this fact—that 
oo iament was prorogued on the 13th of 

uly, and that very important business 
was postponed for that purpose, Indeed, 
parliament was prorogued with unneces- 
sary haste, at the very time that govern- 
ment was apprised of the danger. What 
was this but saying to the magistrates, 
“ You may do as you like; but you shall 
get no advice from us, because there is 
something we would much rather do at 
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the preserit moment. Our object is to get 
rid of the House of Commons.” Did he, 
then, say too much when he thus openly 
declared, that ministers were responsible 
for what had passed in the country, be- 
cause they had not taken steps at an earlier 
and more proper period to prevent it? He 
begged leave to ask, would it be satisfac- 
tory to the country, under these circum- 
stances, to have a mere inquiry into the 
state of distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts? Would it net be proper to exa- 
mine, and to show to the country, what 
were the machinations that led to those 
disturbances—to develope what the reason 
was that induced the people to assume 
this formidable attitude in various parts of 
the kingdom, always bearing in mind, that 
the disturbances in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were pointed out as the ground for 
the introduction of measures affecting the 
liberties of the whole population of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, by far the 
greater part of which had not committed 
any act that called for such coercion? 
Was it then useful to say, that such and 
such distress appeared to exist in such and 
such districts, without at the same time 
stating, why that distress had assumed so 
alarming a shape and character as it had 
done during the latter months? Gentle- 
men opposite declared, that there was no 
necessity for going into any inquiry with 
respect to the business at Manchester, 
because the House had decided that 
no investigation should take place. He 
did not know that they had so decided 
in terms, but he was certainly ready to 
admit that, practically, they had done 
so; that they had shown an evident un- 
willingness to enter into that question. 
But then it would be well to inquire, 
whether the conduct of the magistrates at 
Manchester had not created and increased 
the spirit of hostility which was observ- 
able there. That would be a proper sub- 
ject for investigation, and he had no 
doubt whatever of what the result would 
be. He believed it would be found, that 
the conduct of those persons had done 
much to inflame the minds of the lower 
orders. Gentlemen opposite had said a 
great deal about itinerant orators, and of 
the mischiefs which they had occasioned ; 
but how stood the fact? Those persons 
had gone through the country, and talked 
and prosed about annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage, till the people became 
tired and weary of them, and sent them 
home again. But government gave them 
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new life, for it gave them anew subject 
to speak upon—a subject that came home 
to men’s, bosoms—a subject in which all 
were interested. This question, it was 
said, had nothing to do with parliamentary 
reform; perhaps it had not ; but would it 
not be well to inquire whether the people 
had not imbibed a strong dislike,—a 
powerful aversion to the House of Com- 
mons; and whether something might not 
be done to remove this unfavourable im- 
pression from their minds? Did gentle- 
men opposite mean to say, that stopping 
inquiry, that refusing all investigation, 
was the best mode of putting an end to 
the distrust and aversion which prevailed 
in the popular mind?) The hon. member 
for Yorkshire had said, that the more the 
subject was considered, the greater would 
be found the necessity for abstaining from 
any proceeding with respect to it. He 
Mr. Tierney), for his own part, had no 
oubt that the more such motions were 
refused—motions having investigation for 
their object—the more loudly and fre- 
quently would inquiry be called for. He 
would confidently ask, whether the debate 
of that night would not plainly con- 
vince every man, that things, as they now 
stood, were practically wrong? Let the 
House consider the statement of the right 
hon. member for Oxford (a statement he 
feared much too true), of the situation in 
which the manufacturing interests of this — 
country were placed. The right hon. 
gentleman was supposed on a former 
night to have said that the existence of 
our manufacturing interests was incom- 
patible with a free constitution: but he 
had since declared that he had used no 
such expression. Such, however, was 
certainly his line of argument. The right 
hon. gentleman was on that occasion de- 
fending the propriety of making the bill 
then before the House, not local and tem- 
porary, but general and permanent. His 
argument was this: ‘I believe,” said he, 
‘«that for the next 6 or 7 seven years, 
such will be the depressed state of the 
manufactures of this country, that we 
cannot look to an earlier period for taking 
those laws away.” But he stated also, 
“If you have an immense manufacturing 
interest, and that manufacturing interest 
is liable to great fluctuations, it will 
be necessary to enact measures which 
will be at all times sufficient to meet the 
dangers that may be apprehended from 
those fluctuations.” The inference then 
was, that they — not to build on 
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any precise period for doing away those 
measures; they were not to contemplate 
their duration for a year or two, but ought 
to make them permanent, in order to meet 
any fluctuation which might chance to 
arise! The right hon. gentleman denied 
that he had said, that the manufacturing 
interest and the constitution could not 
exist together. But his argument went 
to this extent—that while distress, arising 
from the state of manufactures, pervaded 
the country, the constitution was in dan- 
ger: but that when the distress ceased 
the danger was at an end, and to meet 
that distress, whenever in consequence 
of any fluctuation it occurred, he argued 
that the billl should be permanent. How 
did the country stand at the present mo- 
ment? It was affirmed and without fear 
of contradiction, that for the first time, 
money was sold out of our funds for the 

urpose of investing them in those of 

rance. He knew that some years ago 
persons provided for their families by pur- 
chasing annuities in the French funds. 
That, however, was done to a very trifling 
extent, as would be seen by a reference 
to the list of claimants. But it was never 
before known that large sums were sold 
out of the English funds in order to 
strengthen those of France. This how- 
ever, was not the worst part of the business. 
What surprised and alarmed him more 
was, that small sums were transferred in 
the same manner. If he were wrong 
some gentleman would contradict him, 


else. 
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from war to peace had occasioned the 
then existing difficulties, and no person 
could deny thie fact, because it evidently 
must have, more or less, affected the la- 
bouring classes of the community. But 
they came to the end of the transition, 
and they were told in the speech from the 
throne at the opening of the last session, 
that so far from having any thing to com- 
plain of onaccount of the transition, the ma- 
nufactures, the trade, the agriculture, the 
commerce of the country were in a most 
flourishing state. Then, surely, the 
transition was at an end! Oh no, the 
transition came back, only with this dif- 
ference, that it had an alias added to it; 
and then, instead of a transition, it became 
a fluctuation. Thus, then, was their piti- 
able situation held out to the world—that 
they were taxed to such an extent, that 
the people could not bear it; that trade 
was so bad, that individuals could not 
procure a livelihood for themselves, which 
they had been accustomed to do; that no 
remedy could be found for these evils; 
that ministers proposed none, and thought 
of none ; and finally, that the whole mass 
of the population were Atheists. Let 
gentlemen read the whole of this denun- 
ciation from top to bottom, and say whe- 
ther there was ever a state of things more 
dreadful, or that more loudly called for a 
full and dispassionate inquiry. The hon. 
gentleman néar him said, that this 
was a visitation from god, and nothing 
Did that hon. gentleman indeed, 
believe, and could he gravely state it to 


300/. were of late frequently taken from | the House, that the mischief which had 


the hands of country bankers 


and | been going on for 25 years was to be at- 


transferred by the friends of the owners | tributed to God alone, and not to the 


to the French funds. This was a circum- restless dispositions of men? He 


stance of a most alarming nature, be- 
cause it showed that the mischief was ex- 
tremely prevalent. A large sum might 
be so employed as a matter of specula- 
tion ; but when they saw the small streams 
of capital ranning in the same course, and 
working their way to the same reservoir, 
the danger to the country was manifest and 
alarming. It was stated by every gentle- 
man who had considered the subject, that 
the people were over taxed; but not a 
word in answer fell from the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Some gentlemen asserted 
that the evils were caused by a transition 
from war to peace. The transition it, 
should be recollected, had occurred some 
ae ago ; we had had five years of peace, 

ut the evils had not abated. In the year 


1815-1816 it was stated that the transition 


Mr. 
Tierney) stated on the first day of the 
session, and he would repeat it now, that 


_no people were more sincerely disposed to 


the practice of piety and true religion 
than the people of this country. Now 
they were told that a taint appeared 
amongst them—that the people were de- 
moralized—that money left the country— 
that trade sunk, and het stocks fell; and 
no man would say what was the reasen of 
this state of things, because he was afraid 
to point out the true reason. A visitation 
from God! God had nothing to do with 
it. It was the work of the perverted 
mind of man. It was the defect of 
twenty-five years misgovernment, which 
was surely, though silently working on 
to the ruin of the country. Government 
had undeviatingly pursued that system 
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which tended more and more to the dis- could assure the right hon. gentleman and 
advantage of the empire, and of which the the House, that he never rose with more 
House of Commons daily heard still more reluctance than he did on the present oc- 
and more. And then gentlemen affected casion—first, on account of the late pe- 
wonder that persons groaning under these riod of the night, which made him un- 
unfortunate circumstances, declared that willing to protract the discussion; and, 
somethingwas wrong in the House of Com- | secondly, from a cause personal to him- 
mons which they conceived ought to be re- | self—severe indisposition, which would 
dressed. The debate of this night showed have induced him to give a silent vote, 
the necessity more than any thing that | rather than enter into any argument on 
had occurred for a long time of speedily | the question. The right hon. gentleman 
doing something to check the evil. The , had said, that his (Mr. Camning’s) noble 
conduct of ministers on this occasion , friend alleged no reason for not acceding 
would be severely scrutinized. How had to the motion, except that the hon. 
they acted? Because an inquiry was | mover’s speech was not shaped according 
moved for on his (the opposition) side of to his fancy; and that, in the feeling thus 
the House, which was accompanied by a expressed, the gentlemen on his (the mi- 
speech not palatable to gentlemen oppo- nisterial) side of the House meant to ac- 
site, therefore the inquiry was refused. | quiesce. He could not but think, that if 
«You shall not have the inquiry,” said the right hon. gentleman had at all watch- 
the noble lord, “ because I did not expect | ed the course of the debate, he must have 
that it would be introduced by such a | seen, that the feeling which actuated his 
speech.” And the gentlemen opposite noble friend, in opposing the motion, was 
were all so satisfied with that statement, not a feeling of a personal nature ; and if 
that not a single word was said by them his noble friend had expressed the con- 
which bore on the question, except current sense of those who sat near him, 
what had been offered by the lord advo-_ he also procured the assent of many gen- 
cate of Scotland. If no inquiry was con- | tlemen who came down to the House by 
ceded when parliament was called together | no means prepared for such an opposition. 
under the pressure of circumstances such | Fortunately, the course which his noble 
as every man must deeply feel, for what | friend had meant to pursue, and which 
purpose had they been assembled? The , many gentlemen would have concurred 
result of theirmeeting was, thatthey passed | in, was not a matter of after-thought, or 
severe laws against the people, that they of doubt. He spoke in the presence of 
agreed to coercive measures to keep them many individuals who knew, that so late 
own, and when an endeavour was made _ as four o’clock this day, it was his (Mr. 
to learn why the people were in such a si- | Canning’s) intention, however rarely such 
tuation, they had a short speech from aa circumstance occurred, to have voted 
secretary of state, and were sent about | with the hon. gentleman who brought 
their business, with the consoling reflection | forward this proposition. But he was at 
that they had destroyed some of the best that time persuaded, that the motion 
liberties of the country.’ In this state of would have been introduced in the same 
things, if it were the temper of govern- spirit in which the notice had been ori- 
ment to refuse entering into an inquiry | ginally given. He understood that cer- 
there was no use to have any argument | tain private communications which were 
about it. There was no case that more | ordinarily made between gentlemen in 
imperatively called for inquiry than the | that House, had taken place beforehand 
— state of the country. He should ‘with the hon. gentleman, and that the 
e glad to hear the opinion of the right | motion was to be for a bona fide inquiry 
hon. the president of the board of con- | into commercial distresses arising from 
troul on the subject. Perhaps he (al-| commercial causes, with a view to the 
though the noble lord did not) would discovery of any possible remedy that 
state what remedy he had to propose, and | could be devised for ameliorating the pre- 
not let gentlemen depart with the idea, | sent state of the country. The inquiry, 
that the country was on the very brink of he understood, was to be divested as 
‘ruin, but that no man could point out a| much as possible of all connexion with 
‘way by which that ruin could be avoided. | those angry topics which had agitated 
Mr. Canning said, although he hoped | that House for many nights, and on all 
he was not often guilty of shrinking from | of which, singularly and collectively, the 
a call when openly made upon him, yet-he } House had already come to a decision, 
(VOL. XLI.) (3 P) 
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But would any body who had heard thé 
opening speech, or any part of that speech, 
lay his hand on his heart and say, that 
the motion was brought forward with that 
abstinence from political hostility, which 
gave ita chance of a friendly reception, 
_or if carried, of a useful application to the 
questions which it embraced? It was 
rather a speech in which all the topics of 
inflammation had been connected together. 
It introduced every thing that was calcu- 
lated to rekindle those animosities which 
might have subsided. They were, indeed, 
introduced collaterally, but unfairly—un- 
fairly with respect to the topics them- 
selves, and no less unfairly with reference 
to the inquiry that was to take place. 
They were topics, too, he must observe, 
on which the sense of the House was 
clearly taken, and on which its decision 
was intelligibly given, He did not mean 
to censure the hon. gentleman for the 
course he had adopted ;_ he had undoubt- 
edly a right to introduce public topics in 
the way which appeared to him to be most 
expedient ; and he did not doubt that the 
chon. gentleman thought it was his duty 
to bring forward the motion as he had 
done that night. The hon, gentleman, of 
course, conceived it to be a part of his 
duty to throw as much obloquy as pos- 
sible on his majesty’s government, an ob- 
ject in which he was well seconded by the 
right hon. gentleman who had just spoken. 
If the speech delivered by the right hon. 
gentleman was meant to follow up the 
idea of the hon. mover, it showed that he 
had taken a correct view of the-object of 
the motion, If the right hon. gentleman 
did not mean to follow the course of the 
hon. mover, if he meant to adopt a 
different mode of proceeding, it then 
threw on the right hon. gentleman the 
onus of showing that he had not defeated 
a motion, which, if brought forward with 
common temperance, would have ensured 
the concurrence of the House. When he 
came down to the House, he expected 
that the motion would be brought forward 
in the spirit to which he had alluded ; and 
if so brought forward, it certainly would 
hhaye received his concurrence. He did 
not mean to say, thatin making up his 
mind on the subject, he had not a. placed 
considerable restraint on his feelings, but 
also on his better judgment. Because, 
undoubtedly, in entering into a field of in- 
quiry so wide as this must be, if confined 
to its express objects, without a precise 
knowledge of what that inquiry would be 
I 
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specifically directed to, they ran the risk 
of exciting expectations that might be 
grievously disappointed. If they entered 
into it with an idea of adopting any 
remedy that might casually be turned up, 
blame would attach to them for not 
having paused until they saw their way 
clearly before them. The hon. mover told 
them, in words short and emphatic, which 
showed the view that he took of the sub- 
ject, that he would have no committee on 
cotton-twist, but one in which political 
topics should be investigated. He had 
used the words cotton-twist, because he 
wished to degrade the idea of a commer- 
cial inquiry: and his political view em- 
braced the whole state of the county of 
Lancaster, involved all the Tory principles 
of the resident magistrates and gentlemen 
of that county, and all the conflicts of 
Orangeand other societies within its limits. 
The hon. mover had done him the honour 
to appeal to him, on account of his con- 
nexion with Liverpool, as to certain cir- 
cumstances which had taken place there. 
With respect to Orange lodges, and the 
system connected .with them, the hon. 
mover might know that all that. ever 
passed between him and such of his con- 
stituents as belonged to those societies 
was, that he had asked them for their 
favour. He had before and after his last 
visit to that town (and nothing had since 
occurred to alter his opinions), declared 
sentiments directly opposite to the great 
majority of those persons. He was not 
the person who, intending to go into an 
inquiry respecting the manufacturing 
classes, could consider it any necessary 
part of such inquiry to take up the feuds 
and quarrels of Lancaster, and set. the 

eople one against the other. That, 

owever, was the spirit with which the 
hon. mover would go to the inquiry, so far 
as related to the general state of the 
county of Lancaster. The hon. mover 
would also introduce the events of the 
16th of August. The interminable sub- 
ject of the Oldham inquest ; in short, all 
those questions, which any man who 
wished to enter into the main subject 
itself—who was desirous to strip it of all 
accidental circumstances, would have 
carefully avoided. But, as if the hon. 
mover’s speech was not sufficient, at the 
end of the debate came forward his 
venerable mentor, who, instead of, bring- 
ing him back to sobriety and temperance, 
instead of cooling his mind, and tran- 
quillizing his passions, had encouraged his 
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warmth. He came indeed like Mentor, 
but it was like Mentor when he stole be- 
hind Telemachus, and pushed him into 
the sea. So did the Mentor of to-night 
get behind the hon. mover, and force him 
into the ocean of party politics. The 
hon. mover wished to inquire into the 
state of Lancashire, its ancient feuds and 
present animosities, but that would not 
satisfy the right hon. gentleman. He 
wanted a grand coup d’cail. He wanted 
to investigate the conduct of ministers for 
25 years past, ina committee ostensibly 
formed to inquire into the commercial 
distresses of the country. This calm, 
temperate, moderate inquiry into the 
distresses of the time, was, it ap- 
peared, to be indissolubly united with 
the committee on the state of the nation, 
(for such it would be)—the good old par- 
liamentary course for turning out one set 
of ministers, and placing another in their 
stead. Good would it have been for 
ministers, good would it have been for 
the right hon. gentleman and _ those 
around him, good for the country at 
large, if to-day had been a conferential 
day, and, if, with grounded arms, ceasing 
from hostility, both sides had agreed to 
consult the benefit of all; ministers did 
come down to the House in that disposi- 
tion, and he was as much vexed as he 
was ant surprised at the 
change which appeared to have taken 
place in the sentiments of the hon. mover 
since Friday last. The speeches delivered 
by an hon. gentleman opposite and his 
right hon. friend, while they did them in- 
finite credit, and showed that their 
highly gifted minds were improved by 
practical knowledge—these two speeches 
were the specimens to which he would 
refer, as what he thought ought to have 
been the tone and temper of that debate. 
If the hon, mover had opened the busi- 
ness in that temperate mode, he would 
not have opposed the motion—nay, he 
would venture farther: even after the 
feria speech of the hon. mover, if 

is right hon. friend had adopted the 
course of those two gentlemen, and 
thrown the irritating topics of the hon. 

entleman a little more into the shade, 
instead of addressing the House as he 
had done, they might then have come to 
terms. But for some reasons inscrutable 
to him, the right hon. gentleman had 
thought it better to change that night, 
which was to have been a neutral night, 
te ene of the most decided political hos- 
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tility. One consequence was, that they 
had lost their object. Even on this sub- 
ject—the subject of sacred misery, which 
should be hedged round from every feel- 
ing of political irritation—even with 
respect to that question it seemed the 
country was not to look for fair inquiry 
and cordial co-operation. He thought 
the gentlemen opposite had lost them- 
selves a second time. One oppoftunity 
occurred at the opening of the session 
when they might have rendered an essen- 
tial service to the country. They might 
have done that, without abating any part 
of the hostility which they felt towards 
ministers, which might be brought for- 
ward at other times and on other occa~ 
sions. They had another opportunity to- 
night—an opportunity of their own choos- 
ing. be selected a subject, in bringing 
forward which they ought to have forgotten 
their political opinions, and carried the 
House of Commons into a calm inquiry 
into circumstances with which the in- 
terests of the country were so nearly con- 
cerned. But he was sure there was no 
man, the most unconnected with, and 
most insensible to, party feeling, who 
would say that it was possible for any 
government, valuing its character one 
straw, to agree to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, introduced with such a speech 
as he had been pleased to deliver. But 
suppose they had gone into the com- 
mittee, out of the two speeches to which 
he had alluded, there arose matter suffi- 
cient for an inquiry, the longest and most 
sedulous that could be imagined. First, 
the subject of the minimum of wages. 
He did not mean to say that the hon. 
gentleman had given any opinion on it; 
but he had thrown it out as a question 
which ought to be set at rest. Next 
came the whole question of our currency, 
which had occupied that House for two or 
three sessions in one way or other, and 
had particularly taken up much of the 
time of the last session, perhaps the most 
laborious that ever sat. There was also 
the question of the poor laws, which was 
already under consideration ; but admitting 
the industry of those who were employed 
in that investigation, the result, he must 
say, had been extremely unsatisfactory. 
The next was, the question of machinery, 
which was easily disposed of in principle, 
but which, if the committee sat, would be 
brought forward for such an extensive 
investigation, as would be satisfactory to 
those persons who were most interested 
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in it. Next was the question of Scotland, 
and the absence of poor laws in that 
country. Then, added to these, there 
was the whole chapter of taxation, every 
part of which was to be sifted, in order to 
remove, if possible, what was stated to be 
a novelty—the tax on raw materials. 
Even if party politics had been completely 
banished, here was a field sufliciently 
wide to occupy the ablest and wisest 
heads for a long period. He thought the 
result of this discussion must be, to show 
the House that, whoever they might be 
who brought such extensive subjects 
before them, they were bound to state 
some outline, to give some description of 
the course which they wished the legisla- 
tureto adopt. Nevertheless, if the com- 
mittee had been proposed in the tone to 
which he had alluded, he would have 
agreed to it. No one could suppose that 
he and his hon, friends could loak at these 
questions lightly. He was prepared to go 
into that committee with all its difficulties, 
if party and political feelings bad been 
left out of the question. He felt, on the 
one hand, that it was not likely to have a 
satisfactory result; but on the other, 
though they might not be able to see 
their way clearly, they were anxious to 
show that sympathy for the distresses of 
the country which could only be ex- 
pressed by such an inquiry. He did 
think that ministers had a right to com- 
plain that the honourable mover had 
made it impossible for them to accede to 
his motion. But if a committee were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the distress of the 
manufacturing counties, he believed that 
would be the last and the least point of 
consideration with the hon. mover, who 
had introduced all the angry topics, and 
adverted to all the inflamed passions of 
the county of Lancaster—who was, 
besides, to have the assistance of his right 
hon, friend, who had attempted to trace 
all the miseries of the country to the 
conduct of government for the last 
twenty-five years. Was it likely, with 
these facts before them—when, in stating 
their object, the gentlemen opposite 
could not divest themselves of an inge- 
nuous confession of what they really 
aimed at if they got into the committee— 
when one-tenth of their observations were 
bestowed on topics which at the very 
commencement showed the feeling they 
had in their hearts—was it, he would ask, 
likely that ministers could acquiesce in 
their demands? He did most earnestly 
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wish that the committee had been moved 
for, as he understood it would have been ; 
but, being disappointed in his expecta- 
tion, he was bound to oppose it. He did 
not mean to do more than to account for 
the vote which he should give, and to ex- 
press his sorrow that he was obliged to 
give it. He had no doubt that the hon. 
mover had introduced political subjects 
from a sense of duty; although he did 
not see any mention of politics in the 
motion. He regretted that the hon. 
gentleman had taken such a view of the 
question as had stripped it of its greatest 
advantages. He had, however, chosen 
that particular course, and if the proposi- 
tion were negatived, he had himself to 
thank for it. Had this motion excited 
hopes of any beneficial result in the 
minds of the people, on the hon. mover 
and on his friends must rest the disap- 
pointment occasioned by its ill success. 
Lord Folkestone said, that the right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down had ob- 
served, that it would have been better for 
the House and the country, if the motion 
had not been introduced by his hon. friend 
in the manner in which he had brought 
it forward. He, however, anticipated 
much benefit to the country from this 
discussion; and he approved entirely of 
the spirit and manner in which his hon. 
friend had treated the question. He had 
thrown a eonsiderable light on the sub- 
ject, and explained many circumstances 
that were not known before. The right 
hon. gentleman had objected, that his hon. 
friend had taken that opportunity to in- 
troduce political matters. Now, in his 
(lord Folkestone’s) view of the question, 
it was quite impossible to consider the 
state of the manufacturing districts with- 
out adverting to political topics. They 
had learned in the course of the debate, 
that the greatest distress existed in the 
country. That fact, which had been de- 
nied over and over again, was now fully 
admitted, and had indeed rivetted the at- 
tention of the House during the whole 
discussion. The hon. member for Bramber 
had stated, that the distress of the coun- 
try had arisen solely from the war; for 
that it was impossible to suppose, accord- 
ing to their ideas of Divine Providence, 
that a thing soatrocious as war was, should 
not be followed by a variety of evils. He 
begged to remind the hon, gentleman that 
the late war was, from the beginning to 
the end, supported by the hon. member 
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tioned a dissent]. Two years after the 
war had commenced, he (lord Folkestone) 
believed the hon. member had made a 
proposition for entering into negotiations 
for peace; but he was sure he was cor- 
rect, when he stated, that that wicked 
war (applying the term to all wars) was 
supported most strenuously by the hon. 
gentleman himself. The distress which 
now existed could not have arisen from 
any war, unless that war had been accom- 
eer by a system of misrule, and as 
uring the last 25 years the country had 
always been under the government of the 
same men and the same measures, was 
there any reasonable ground for hoping 
that we should obtain any remedy for it 
from our present rulers? The right hon. 
gentleman, while he declared that it was 
entirely owing to the speech of the hon. 
mover of this debate, that he had not 
consented to the motion itself, described 
the object of the motion to be in his 
opinion, so wide, that no committee 
covld possibly accomplish it ; so that, ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, it was not upon its merits that this 
motion was to be negatived. Shortly af- 
terwards the right hon. gentleman found 
another reason for not entertaining it; it 
cast considerable obloquy on his majesty’s 
ministers. ‘lhe noble lord was, however, 
more frank in his declaration than was the 
right hon, gentleman. He had confessed 
that he would not allow the motion to 
pass, whether obloquy was or was not cast 
upon the ministry. As the noble lord’s 
declaration preceded the declaration of 
the right hon. gentleman, he (lord 
Folkestone) might be permitted to sup- 
pose, that the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
jection to this proposition arose from 
mere dislike to it, and not from the cause 
which he pretended—the obloquy cast by 
it on the advisers of the Crown. For his 
own part, he was free to confess that he 
did not conceive the proper place for 
taking this subject into consideration, to 
be either a committee of the whole House, 
or in a committee up stairs: it was a sub- 
ject that ought long since to have at- 
tracted the attention of the government of 
the country, as was proved by one cir- 
cumstance which he would mention, as 
well as by many others. The municipa- 
lity of Manchester ought long since to 
have been changed. It was an immense 
town formed within a few years from a 
paltry village, and yet its municipality 
was the same now, when it possessed 
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98,000 inhabitants, as it had been when it 
possessed no more than a few hundreds— 
namely, a boroughreeve, and two consta- 
bles, elected at a court leet by the tenants 
of the lord of the manor. Ought not the 
government then, who knew the unquiet 
state in which that town had so long been 
laced, and who also knew that part of its 
inquietude arose from the constitution of 
its present municipality, to have formed 
another, better adapted to its existing cir- 
cumstances? Another right hon. gentle- 
man (the member for Oxford) had begun 
his speech of that evening by complain- 
ing that a misrepresentation had gone 
abroad of what he had said on a former 
evening. If it was a misrepresentation, 
it must have arisen from misapprehension, 
for he (lord Folkestone) had certainly 
understood the right hon. gentleman in 
the same manner as those who had misre- 
resented him. The right hon. mem- 
ee had allowed to-night, that the new 
measures were an infraction of the rights 
of the people. He did not know whether 
the right hon. gentleman was still of opi- 
nion that they ought to be permanent; 
but if he allowed them to be an infraction 
of the liberties of the people, and at the 
same time contended for their perma- 
nency, the question was between an in- 
fraction of the people’s rights and the 
support of the manufactures of the coun- 
try. When gentlemen went home, and 
considered all the alarm which at present 
prevailed in the commercial and manufac- 
turing districts; when they considered 
the measures which they were to pass, in 
order to diminish that alarm; he did hope 
that they would come into a resolution to 
probe to the bottom the source of all our 
evils. Whether they went into an in- 
quiry into the business at Manchester, or 
not, he cared little; but there were some 
inquiries too important to be neglected, 
and into those inquiries he trusted that, 
before long, they would all agree to enter. 
Mr. Peel, in explanation, declared that 
he had always considered the measures 
now proposed to parliament as a diminu- 
tion of liberty; but there was only the 
alternative between those measures and 
anarchy and confusion. 
Mr. Bennet could not help thinking 
that the right hon. gentleman had acted 
unfairly in charging him with introducing 
the motion before the House in the shape 
of a party question. He had set out with 
declaring it as his intention not to make 
it a party question, and he had cautiously 
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abstained from dwelling upon subjects 
that might occasion a difference, where 
unanimity was so essential. He had not 
wished to say any thing harsh of ministers, 
but in looking at the distress, it was im- 
possible to separate it altogether from 
the discontent of the manufacturing parts 
of the country. It was in fact the very 
foundation of the discontent; if he had 
altogether refrained from touching upon 
that subject, he should have imitated the 
conduct of certain physicians, who, on 
being called in to consult on the case of 
a patient, talked of any thing but that 
case; but he was quite sure that in the 
course of his speech he did not use one 
inflammatory expression, or if he did, it 
was not his intention to apply it to his 
majesty's ministers. His object was, as 
he had already stated, conciliation; and 
the best means of attaining that object 
was a spirit of peace influencing their dis- 
cussions. Although he had the infirmit 
of expressing strongly what he felt 
strongly, he had been perfectly calm and 
tranquil during the whole of the discus- 
sion ; his purpose having been one which 
required that spirit. He thought that the 
House would do its duty by following that 
course which would elucidate the cause 
whence the evil sprung, and thereby re- 
store the shaken confidence between the 
House and the public. He wished to see 
that House the living image of the people, 
but he was persuaded that when the in- 
telligence of that night’s debate went 
forth, and it should be known that the 
House of Commons had refused ‘inquiry 
because in the progress of that inquiry it 
might happen that party politics would 
be introduced, it would produce great 
and almost incalculable mischief. 

The question was then put and negatived 
without a division. 


Breacnor oF 
A PAMPHLET INTITULED “A TRIFLING 
Mistake, &c.” Mr. Courtenay said, he 
wished to put a question to the hon mem- 
ber for Yorkshire. It was, whether he in- 
tended to take any parliamentary notice 
of the paragraphs in a pamphlet which he 
had read in the course of the debate, re- 
fiecting so strongly on the character of the 
House. 

Mr. S. Wortley replied, that he had 
merely referred to them in the course of 
argument, and did not intend to found any 
proceeding upon them. 

_Mr. Courtenay said, that he felt it his 
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duty, as a member of parliament, to take 
notice of the publication, as the hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire declined doing so. He 
should therefore move that it be declared 
a breach of privilege. 

Mr. Brougham said, that upon a notice 
so suddenly given, he could not but im- 
— his hon. and learned friend to check 

is present indignation, and to consult his 

pillow before he pressed his motion on the 

House. If it was persisted in, it would 

compel the House to go into a question of 
privilege, and then they must notice all the 
other publications which contained similar 
misrepresentations of their motives and 

conduct. The hon. member for York- 

shire had allowed that he had merely read 

the paragraphs in the way of argument. 

Were they never, then, to read publica- 

tions like these to the House, without be- 

ing under the necessity of dragging the 
authors to their bar? If they entered into 

every question of privilege, they would 

be brought into a distressing situation ; 

they would either be induced to do too 

much, or would be compelled to do nothing 
at all. There certainly were occasions on 

which their privileges ought to be assert- 
ed; but the seldomer this was done, the. 
better would it be for themselves and the 
country. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that as the publica- 
tion had been brought before parliament, 
he felt himself bound to call upon the 
House to assert its privileges by summon- 
ing the author of it to their bar. He 
therefore gave notice, that to-morrow 
— he should move a resolution to 
that effect. 

Mr. Brougham entresied his hon. and 
learned friend to reflect well before he de- 
termined on such a proceeding. The 
House had a number of privileges which 
had been violated at many recent mectings, 
and some of those violations were infinitely 
worse than those of which complaint was 
now made. If they went into this breach 
of privilege, they must also go into the 
others; and then he conceived that they 
must issue warrants, not only against those 
who moved the resolutions which contain- 
ed such breach of privileges, but against 
every man at the meeting who consented 
to them; for they would not surely con- 
tend that those who adopted the resolu- 
tions were not as guilty as those who pro- 
posed them. . 

The notice of motion was then entered. 
After which the House adjourned. 
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Misdemeanors Bill. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 9. 


MispeMEANoRS Bitt.] The Earl of 
Shaftesbury’ reported the bill, intitled 
«An act to prevent delay in the admi- 
nistration of justice in cases of misdemea- 
nor.” 

The Lord Chancellor proposed several 
verbal amendments, which were made on 
the report being brought up. One related 
to the granting of copies of indictments to 
defendants. In certain cases defendants 
were already allowed copies before appear- 
ance ; he therefore proposed to insert the 
word, “after,” in order that they might be 
granted after appearance. 

Lord Holland did not rise to oppose 
any of the alterations suggested. He was 
glad to find that the noble and learned lord 
was so readily disposed to amend the bill. 
He now rose to move an amendment to 
the effect, that in cases of information ex- 
officio, filed by the attorney-general, if 
the defendants were not brought to trial 
within eighteen months, such information 
should cease to ,be of any effect, unless 
there should be an order issued by the 
court for further delay. He moved this 
as a clause in the present bill, because he 
thought it of importance that in a bill, the 
object of which was to hasten trials for 
misdemeanor, by taking away the privilege 
enjoyed by defendants of traversing a dis- 
position should also be shown to prevent 
delays through the conduct of the prose- 
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‘cutor, particularly in the case of ex-officio 


informations, which might be kept inter- 
minably hanging over the heads of indivi- 
duals to the destruction of their peace of 
mind, and perhaps of their property, with- 
out any means, at present existing, of 
compelling theattorney-general to proceed 
with them. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted the im- 
portance of the considerations urged by 
the noble lord. It was, he believed, true, 
that there were no means of forcing the 
attorney-general on to trial. In other 
cases, the defendants might carry down 
the record by proviso, but where the at- 
torney-general was prosecutor, the de- 
fendant could not carry down the record 
without a warrant from that officer. He 
admitted it was of importance to consider 
whether any means could be adopted of 
shielding a defendant, under such circum- 
stances, from the effects of unnecessary 
delay ; but he thought that to do it effec- 


tually, and with a due regard to all the | 
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considerations involved, required more 
machinery (if he might use the expres- 
sion ) than the clause of the noble lord af- 
forded. In crown cases, whtre there was 
what was called a private prosecutor, the 
defendant, though entitled to carry down 
the record if the prosecutor did not pro- 
ceed, yet he must tender himself for trial 
and abide by the consequences. The no- 
ble lord’s clause contained nothing on this 
point, but merely went to enact that the 
information should cease to be of any ef- 
fect. In one case in the court of King’s 
Bench, where a motion was made to force 
the attorney-general on to trial, it was 
suggested by one of the judges, that the 
object might be attained by moving for a 
trial at bar, which, if the court granted, 
they would fix the day for the trial. He 
did not, however, mean to say that the 
subjects of this country ought to be in 
that state in which, in cases of prosecu- 
tion by the attorney-general, they, could 
only force that officer on to trial by moving 
for atrial at bar. If the noble lord would 
withdraw his motion, he would endeavour 
by the third reading to frame some clause 
that might meet the object in view, or else 
he would state what he conscientiously 
felt upon the subject. It was frequently 
not the fault of attorneys-general that the 
parties they prosecuted were not brought 
to trial. 

Lord Holland was glad to hear what had 
fallen from the noble and learned Jord. 
The subject, however, was not new to 
the House. Five or six years ago he had 
called the attention of their lordships to 
it; and two years ago, it had again been 
brought under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. His mind was made up on the sub- 
ject; but if the noble and learned lord 
would himself introduce a bill to remedy 
the evil, in case it should not be conve- 
nient for him to consider the matter fully 
before the third reading, he would not 
press the clause. As the noble and 
learned lord was of opinion, that to make 
some alteration in the present practice 
was a subject worthy the attention of the 
legislature, he hoped that either by a 
clause on the third reading, or by the in- 
troduction of a new bill, the necessary 
amendment would be made. Perhaps, by 
the time the bill was read a third time, the 
noble and learned lord would be able to 
come prepared for the consideration of 
the subject. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
measures which the noble lord had alluded 
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to as having been already before the 
House, differed from the present proposi- 


tion. He understood that it was intended 
to move the third reading of the bill to- 
morrow. Whether a matter of such im- 
ortance as that suggested by the noble 
ord could or could not be by that time 
arranged in his mind, in a state fit to be 
introduced as a clause, he could not tell; 
but if no provision should be made on the 
subject in the present bill, he should cer- 
tainly think it his duty to give all the as- 
sistance in his power to any measure which 
might be brought forward on this subject 
if he thought it proper, or conscientiously 
to oppose it if he thought it wrong; for 
until he fully considered the proposition 
which might be made, he would not pledge 
himself. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed a 
hope that the noble Jords opposite would 


agree to postpone the third reading of the. 


bill till Monday. Their lordships would 
not, he trusted, allow the inconvenience 
arising from a short delay to stand in the 
way of justice. It was of great import- 
ance, when, upon grounds some of which 
he would admit were strong, it was pro- 
posed to deprive the subject of valuable 
privileges, that their lordships should en- 
deavour to redress any grievance which 
might be discovered in the administration 
of the law. The noble and learned lord 


had on this, as on other occasions, evinced | 


his readiness to consider any proposition 
of that description. It had, with respect 
to this bill, erroneously gone forth, that 
the noble and learned lord had Jaid down 
the law in the case of the Seven Bishops 
as the foundation of the measure ; whereas 
he had done no such thing, but in advert- 
ing to that case, had observed, that the 
defendants had a right to imparle, and 
were hardly dealt with when that right 
was refused. If it appeared that the sub- 
ject suffered injury by the delay of prose- 
cutions at the suit of the Crown, that in- 
jury could only be removed by obliging 
the attorney-general to bring on the trial 
within a limited period. It was but justice 
to furnish the subject with some facilities 
in return for the privileges which were 
taken away; and a provision, which would 
prevent prosecutions from hanging inter- 
minably over the head of defendants, was 
one to which their lordships’ attention 
should be seriously applied. If, by delay- 
ing the third reading of this bill for two 
or three days, the noble and learned lord 
should have time to make up his mind on 
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the subject, a considerable advantage 
would be gained ; for the provision would 
form a very appropriate clause in the pre- 
sent bill, and would be better so intro- 
duced than if made the subject of a sepa- 
rate measure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that if his 
noble and Jearned friend could be pre- 
pared to propose a clause by Monday or 
Tuesday, he would have no difficulty in 
postponing the third reading. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his wil- 
lingness to give the subject every consi- 
deration in his power, but still thought it 
would be better to make it the subject of 
a separate bill. 

The report was then agreed to, and the 
bill was ordered to be read a third time on 
Monday. 


Biaspuemous Lipset Their 
lordships proceeded to the consideration 
of the report of the committee on this 
bill. 

Lord Helland objected to the bill ge- 
nerally, but thought it right to propose 
some amendments, with the view of con- 
fining its operation to that offence, the 
prevention of which those who supported 
the measure professed to have in view. 
The alterations which he had in view, 
would apply chiefly to the fixing what was 
to be understood by seditious libel. As 
to blasphemous libel, its nature was well 
understood; and with regard to it, no- 
thing, he thought, had occurred to justify 
any alteration in the law. The number of 
publications of that description had been 
greatly exaggerated ; but if they had been 
as numerous as they were described to be, 
exceeding every thing known in former 
times, their lordships ought to recollect, 
that, in like manner, there had been an in- 
crease of publications of every description. 
It was not, then, the number of blasphe- 
mous libels which their lordships ought to 
to take into consideration, but their pro- 
portion to other publications. At the 
same time, whatever the number was, it 
had not been shown to their lordships, that 
the existing law had been enforced against 
them, As the definition of blasphemy 
was well known, he should not offer any 
amendment in reference to it. With re- 
gard to sedition, it had been declared by 
the supporters of the bill, that it was their 
wish to confine it merely to seditious libels. 
Now, what a seditious libel was, had never 
been settled. He conceived that those 
who said they wished to confine the ope- 
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ration of the bill to seditious libels, meant 
thereby libels exciting to a change in the 
government of the state. They could 
therefore have no objection to what he 
meant to propose. Their lordships must 
be aware, that very different ideas pre- 
vailed in the minds of individuals as to 
what constituted a seditious libel, and 
therefore they must see the necessity of 
removing the uncertainty which existed 
on the subject. This was the more neces- 
sary,, when they considered that by a 
merely accidental connexion with some 
publications, persons having an interest in 
them were liable to be punished for the 
acts of others. It was, indeed, in many 
cases held, that the master was respon- 
sible for the acts of the servant ; but what- 
ever objection there might be to this as a 
general principle, it was not now his in- 
tention to bring the law on that subject 
under consideration. He presumed that 
it was the wish of those who supported the 
bill to reach the real offenders, and that 
they did not intend the punishments it in- 
flicted to apply to any persons except 
those who wrote libels which had for their 
object the subversion of the state. The 
first amendment he should propose would 
be in the preamble, by introducing into it 
the words “knowingly, wilfully, and ma- 
liciously publishing.” In the first clause, 
which refers to cases in which any verdict 
or judgment by default shall be had against 
any person for composing, printing, or 
es any blasphemous or seditious 
ibel, and provides for the seizure of the co- 
pies, he proposed to introduce the words 
knowingly, and maliciously composing, 
&c., with intent to excite his majesty’s sub- 
jects to subvert by violence the govern- 
ment as by law established.” If any other 
words could be proposed which would 
better define the nature of a seditious li- 
bel, he would gladly agree to substitute 
them for those he suggested. But their 
lordships would consider how necessary it 
was to have some precise idea on this sub- 
ject; for, in the vague state of the law 
there was scarcely any political libel which 
might not be called seditious. There was 
another part of the bill to which he wished 
to apply an amendment. When he ob- 
served the introduction of a new punish- 
ment for libel, and one which was un- 
known for that offence in any other part 
of: Europe, he must say, that such a cir- 
cumstance was calculated to ,excite no 
small degree of suspicion. In the conver- 
sation which had recently passed, the ne- 
( VOL, XLI. ) i 
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cessity of considering what effect any al- 
teration of the law in certain cases might 
have, had been strongly urged. Had their 
lordships ascertained what effect this pu- 
nishment of banishment would have upon 
the property or even the life of defend- 
ants? Were their lordships prepared to 
place subjects of this country under the 
arbitrary authority of foreign powers, for 
such offences as that contemplated by the 

resent bill? It was proper they should 
ook well at the policy of a measure which 
proposed to punish so unequally the same 
offence ; for the severity or leniency of 
the punishment would depend greatly 
upon the disposition of the sovereigns to 
aie dominions the individuals might be 
banished. In going to Holland, France, 
or Italy, the fate of the exile might be 
better than in some other countries ; but 
if the libel should be of a nature to give 
offence to foreign powers, the author 
might be denied an asylum. This ought 
to be a matter of consideration, more es- 
pecially in the present state of the conti- 
nent. The person banished might be con- 
signed to the mercy of those who would 
be disposed to aggravate his sufferings ; 
and when discussions on government and 
the state of the liberty of the press in other 
countries were going on, was there not 
reason to suspect that this measure might 
have such an effect? He had somewhere 
read in an old book, though his present 
recollection did not enable him to refer to 
it, that much praise was due to the law of 
England for not having introduced into it 
the punishment of ‘banishment. The rea- 
son assigned, if he recollected right, was, 
that the English government and laws 
were peculiarly jealous of foreign influ- 
ence, and that therefore the punishment 
of banishment was avoided. In this view 
he agreed. If men of active spirits were 
engaged, as was asserted, in designs hos- 
tile to the public peace, was it wise or pru- 
dent to teach such persons to look to fo- 
reign powers for a mitigation of their 
lot? In this way effects might arise from 
the introduction of this new punishment, 
which it would be well for their lordships 
to consider. If they referred to history, 
they would find that no free state (he did 
not allude to the states of antiquity) had 
adopted the punishment of banishment for 
olitical offences. It formed part of the 


law of Scotland, but only for felonies of the 
lowest description. This general disincli- 
nation to the punishment of banishment 
! was to be attributed to the wish which 
(3 Q) 
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every country had to prevent foreigners 
from interfering in dheir concerns. 
How far the spirit of vengeance might lead 
to interference with the concerns of this 
country, if such a punishment became 
common, was well worthy of their lord- 
ships consideration. But it seemed hard 
that the onus probandi should always be 
thrown on those on his side of the House 
who objected to measures, and not on 
the ministers who proposed them. How 
different was the case when any measure 
was brought forward from the side of the 
House on which he stood! If an humble 
individual like himself proposed any thing 
favourable to the rights of the people, was 
he not invariably called upon to show the 
grounds, and the consequences of adopt- 
ing the measure? Were he or his friends 
in such cases ever permitted to throw the 
onus probandi on the noble lords on the 
other side? A bill had been brought in 
last session relative to this very punish- 
ment of banishment in the law of Scotland. 
Gentlemen of the law, it appeared, were 
often condemned to be sent from: that 
country to this. Some Scotch lawyer, 
however, thought the punishment of ba- 
nishment not sufficient, and a bill was in- 
troduced into the other Houseto authorize 
the sending of the banished Scots who 
might be found in England, out of his 
majesty’s dominions. His noble friend 
near him (lord Lauderdale), when the 
bill came before their lordships, moved 
that it be rejected. That motion was 
agreeed to, and he had aright to infer that 
it was adopted upon the principle, that the 


Jaw of banishment being unknown to Eng- | 


Jand, it was not proper to interfere with | 


its execution in regard to Scotland.—He 
had stated considerations which ought to 
induce their lordships to hesitate respect- 
ing this part of the bill; and until the 
questions arising out of these considera- 
tions were answered, he could not agree 
to the clause inflicting banishment. Their 
lordships surely would not consent to ren- 
der that punishment a permanent part of 
the code of this country, until they clearly 
saw what were likely to be the effects of 
such a change in the law. He would, 
therefore, move, to strike out the word 
banishment from the first clause in which 
it occurred, and if that motion were 
agreed to, he would make similar altera- 
tions in other parts of the bill. Suppos- 
ing his first amendment agreed to, he 
would next propose an alteration in the 
clause respecting the certificate to be 
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given of conviction of a former libel. The 
clause enacts, that the clerk having the 
custody of the records of the court 
where a person has been convicted, shall, 
on the request of the prosecutor for the 
king of a new libel, make out a certificate, 
containing the effect and substance only of 
the former indictment and conviction, and 
that this certificate shall be proof of the 
conviction. He would wish to omit the 
whole of this clause, and leave the proof 
to the usual course of law. If any con- 
venience was to be gained by the govern- 
ment by this brief description of proof, 
then grant the same advantage to others. 
Either hold by the ancient principles of the 
law, or if innovation be determined on, let 
the change be fair and equal to all. The 
next clause to which he objected was that 
which limited the period of bringing 
actions against magistrates or others for 
what might be done by them under this 
bill, to three months. There was already 
an act on the subject of bringing actions 
against magistrates—he believed the 24th 
of George 2nd—and he saw no reason for 
deviating from that general Jaw. He 
should therefore move to reject that law. 
These were the amendments he should 
submit to the consideration of their lord- 
ships. He concluded with moving the first 
amendment. 

The Earl of Harrowby rose to express 
his objection to the amendments of the 
noble baron. The first amendment at- 
tempted to define a seditious libel. The 
noble baron, however, had at the same 
time complained, that it could not be 
accurately defined, and that it was unjust 
to affix a severe penalty to an undefinable 
offence. He had maintained, that the 
offence might be so slight as. to require 
only a slight punishment, and that an 
heinous punishment ought only to be 
awarded to a heinous crime. Now, this 
was precisely the course taken by the law 
as it now stood : the bill supposed different 
degrees of guilt, and left it to the discre- 
tion of the court to apportion the punish- 
ment accordingly, either fine separately, 
or imprisonment separately, or the two 
together ; or, in case of second convic- 
tion, fine and imprisonment, or banish- 
ment, or transportation. If, therefore, 
the words of the clause should stand 
exactly as they did at present, no injuri- 
ous consequences, would follow. It was 
obvious, too, that in cases which the 
law called seditious, where there was 
any room for a reasonable doubt, juries 
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were extremely cautious in finding a ver- 
dict of guilty; and this caution would 
of course be increased, when a second 
conviction was sought; so that the pro- 
bability was very small, that a man would 
be convicted on any vague and indefinite 
grounds. Yet, if it was the opinion of 
the House that it would be better to 
make some attempt at a definition of a se- 
ditious libel, he would not object, not- 
withstanding the extreme difficulty of 
making such definition. Their lordships 
were not left entirely without a prece- 
dent for such an attempt; for in 1796, 
in a statute passed for the purpose of 
preserving his majesty’s person and go- 
vernment, a description was given of a 
seditious libeller in the following words : 
—‘ Any person who shall maliciously 
and advisedly, by writing, &c. express or 
publish words or sentences to excite or 
stir up the people to hatred or contempt 
of the person of his majesty, or of the 
government and constitution of this realm, 
as by law established.” Some such words 
might, if their lordships pleased, be in- 
troduced into the bill, and would proba- 
bly answer the object of the noble baron. 
As to the other amendment, which went 
to omit the penalty of banishment on the 
ground that it was unknown to the law of 
England, he could show from the same 
act, that “a person on a second convic- 
tion may be adjudged, at the discretion 
of the court, either to suffer such punish- 
ment as is inflicted in cases of high misde- 
meanor, or be banished the realm, or 
transported.”? It was true, that the act 
in question was not a permanent one: 
that, however, had nothing to do with 
the objection, which was, that the punish- 
ment was unknown : whereas, this statute 
showed that it had been the law of the 
land, and had so continued for three 
years. But, even if it had not been so, 
it was still competent for parliament to 
affix to any offence any punishment which 
it might think most fitting under the par- 
ticular case. No man could deny, that if 
such an atrocious libel as he had describ- 
ed should be published, it ought to be 
visited with severe punishment ; but as 
the law now stood, the offence might be 
repeated, so that the life of man could 
not be sufficient for the’ punishment which 
the multiplied guilt might require. And 
could their lordships figure to them- 
selves any set of men whom it was more 
fitting to get rid of than those who earn- 
ed a livelihood by the daily issue of blas- 
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phemous and seditious writings? The 
inequality of which the noble baron com- 
plained applied to all descriptions of pu- 
nishment. Parliament could only look te 
the nature of the offence, and not to the 
particular persons committing it. It was 
true, that to individuals in a certain class 
of life, transportation might be no terror 
at all, while to another it might be a 
source of very great terror indeed. The 
same inequality belonged to the punish- 
ment of imprisonment ; so that there was 
no reason that banishment should be con- 
demned on that ground. It was most ne- 
cessary that a description of persons such 
as he had described should not be suffer- 
ed to prey on the public weal ; and it 
was right that they should be treated 
like bad humours, which ought al- 
ways to be removed before they grew 
sutticiently strong to destroy the constitu- 
tion, 

Lord Ellenborough could not conceive 
how a man could write a blasphemous or 
seditious libel ignorantly, or publish one 
accidentally : but he rose chiefly to state 
what had occurred to him as a definition 
of a seditious libel. It was, he would 
suggest, one calculated to bring his 
majesty’s person, or the government and 
constitution, or either House of Parlia- 
ment, into hatred or contempt, or cal- 
culated to excite his majesty’s subjects te 
attempt any alteration of any matter in 
church or state as by law established, 
otherwise than by lawful means. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed across 
the table, that he had no objection to 
this amendment, with the addition of 
the words—“ or the person of the Prince 
Regent.” 

Lord Erskine, though he felt the ut- 
most abhorrence at the disgusting blas~ 
phemies circulated among the lower 
classes, did not think avy additional 
punishment necessary for their suppres- 
sion. It was true, that transportation, 
properly applied, was a useful punish- 
ment: impurities, which if suffered to 
remain, might lead to contagion and 
death, should be put forth; so should 
persons dangerously injurious to the 
country ; but was it right to send them 
forth to a new colony, to poison the. 
hearts and understandings of an infant 
state? Besides, as far as the offenders 
themselves were concerned, a greater pu- 
nishment might be inflicted under the 
existing law ; he might be imprisoned for 
each fresh offence, and cut off from the 
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comforts of social intercourse, rejected 
and despised ; whereas, if sent abroad, 
he might find congenial minds to console 
him, and might do infinite mischief 
among those growing colonists who were 
perhaps destined to be a blessing to the 
mother country.—The noble lord next 
proceeded to another branch of the sub- 
ject, relative to the punishment of the 
publisher under circumstances of ignor- 
ance or absence : he stated a case which 
had occurred in the early part of his own 
ractice, where a printer of a newspaper 
ad been convicted ofa libel on an am- 
bassador, and was condemned to the pil- 
lory, though he had been in the country 
and in a state of delirium at the time the 
libel was published by his agent in Lon- 
don. The punishment, however, was 
remitted on the production of a proper 
afidavit. Certainly, if a man malicious- 
ly and knowingly published a libel, he was 
as fit a subject for punishment as the 
author; but he ought always to be al- 
lowed to show circumstances of absence 
or ignorance to deliver him from the 
penalties proper only to wilful guilt. He 
ebjected particularly to that part of the 
definition of libel as proposed, which in- 
cluded the mention of either House of 
Parliament. If any man, feeling a fair 
objection to any in passed by cither 
House, should proceed, in the heat of 
argument, to express his disapprobation 
in strong and nervous language, the law 
might call him a libeller, and this bill 
might send him to Botany Bay. ‘To the 
first part of the definition he must there- 
fore object: to the latter part, which 
described a libel as a writing calculated to 
excite the people to alter the constitution 
in church and state except by lawful 
means, he had no objection ; but if the 
last clause was adopted, the first was 
unnecessary. He thought, therefore, 
that the first part should be struck out ; 
for he had felt convinced through life, and 
he did not recollect any instance where he 
had ever expressed a contrary opinion, 
that the people had a right to discuss in 
the fullest manner every matter in church 
and state, provided they wrote nothing 
tending to revolt or rebellion. But if the 
present definition stood entire, it would 
be extremely difficult for any man especi- 
ally of an ardent mind, to write so as not 
to incur great risk; and the chance of 
acquittal by one jury was not so great as 
not to be counterbalanced by the chance 
ef a conviction by another. With regard 
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to banishment, which was mentioned in 
this bill, he believed that such a punish- 
ment had never been inflicted. Had any 
man been banished under the act of James 
2nd? He believed not. By the present 
bill, a man for having committed a se- 
cond offence in publishing a seditious 
libel, might be driven from his own coun- 
try, and pursued from state to state with 
unrelenting vengeance. Banishment was 
only a mode of punishment by the Scotch 
laws. His lordship stated, that he him- 
self had been banished into England, ex- 
actly 51 anda few days [A laugh]. 
Before their lordships proceeded to this 
new enactment, he would entreat them to 
consider two points: Ist, Whether the 
existing laws had been duly enforced and 
found inefficient. Now there had been 
only two prosecutions as an experiment 
of their strength. Why not try more be- 
fore new laws were demanded ? 2ndly, 
They ought to consider that the penalties 
in the present bill were so excessive, that 
it could not be acted upon, nor convic- 
tions obtained under it. 

Earl Bathurst contended, that the exist- 
ing lawhad been found inefficient, as there 
were instances of repetitions of the same 
offence after repeated convictions, which 
could not have happened had the punish- 
ment been severe enough to excite suffi- 
cient alarm in the mind of the offenders. 
The noble and learned lord’s observations 
might be arranged under two heads, name- 
ly—those that related to blasphemous 
publications, and those that had a refer- 
ence to seditious libels. The noble and 
learned lord objected to the punishment 
of transportation as applied to the authors 
or publishers of the former, not on ac- 
count of its severity, but because the per- 
sons so convicted, if sent to the colony of 
New South Wales, might there com- 
mence their blasphemous trade, and cor- 
rupt the community into which they were 
sent. The noble and learned lord added, 
that robbers and thieves had not the 
same facilities of repeating the crimes for 
which they were transported. Now, in 
his opinion, there was little cause for this 
apprehension, as publications either of a 
blasphemous or seditious description were 
the least likely of all offences that could 
be committed at Botany Bay. The noble 
and learned lord had said, that imprison- 
ment for life, which might be awarded by 
the existing laws, was a more severe pu- 
nishment than transportation for seven 
years, and, therefore, that there was no 
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necessity for any change. This*might be 
a very good objection to the bill, provid- 
ed it fixed upon that punishment alone 
for every offence. But what did it do? 
—It left the penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment as beleve, and superadded that of 
transportation, at the discretion of the 
court. But when the noble lord said, that 
imprisonment by the present law was a 
more severe penalty than transportation, 
he destroyed his own argument against 
the bill; for, in another part of his speech, 
he had argued, that transportation was so 
severe a punishment that it would banish 
every respectable man from the press, and 
put an end to all free discussion. The se- 
cond set of libels to which the new pun- 
ishment of transportation was to apply 
were seditious libels ; and here a noble 
lord had said, that ifa man from ardour 
of mind were to write a first libel, believ- 
ing he was doing his country a service, he 
might be segel be the same ardour to re- 
peat his offence, and thus expose himself 
to transportation. Now, the libeller here 
described must be the most unlucky of 
mankind to write so ardently in the face 
of what a jury would pronounce a trans- 
portable offence. Considering the mis- 
chief resulting from publishing either se- 
dition or blasphemous works, he could 
see no undve severity in punishing a se- 
cond offence with transportation. 

Lord Holland proposed an amend- 
ment inserting the words ** knowingly and 
maliciously,” before the words, “ com- 
posing, printing, or publishing any blas- 
phemous or seditious libel ;” which was 
negatived without a division. He then, 
adverting to the definition of a seditious 
libel proposed to be inserted in the bill as 
an amendment of lord Ellenborough im- 
mediately after the first time it is men- 
tioned in the first enacting clause, said, 
he had no objection to the definition, pro- 
vided the word * and’? was used instead 
of “ or,” before the words “ excite to an 
alteration,” &c. The first part of the defini. 
tion was of a very different character from 
the latter. To publish “ any thing tending 
to bring into contempt either House of 
Parliament, was very different from that 
of exciting to unlawful resistance or vio- 
lence. If he said, that a sedition pre- 
vailed in France, or any other country, 
it would be immediately understood that 
he referred to some acts of violence, and 
not to any attempt to bring the govern- 
ment into hatred and contempt. The 
same distinction was to be drawn between 
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a direct incitement to rebellion, and a 
discussion which might tend to bring into 
hatred and contempt either House of 
Parliament.” He could not be supposed 
by 7 who knew him to be partial to 
annual parliaments, and no one would 
suspect him of yielding too easily the re- 
cognized privileges of pro p to new 
claims; and yet he weal allow, that 
persons who advocated annual elections 
and universal suffrage, and who, by show- 
ing the superiority of a House of Com- 
mons elected every year, and by the votes 
of every individual in the nation, over 
that House as now constituted, used ex- 
pressions which tended to bring into 
hatred and contempt the other House of 
Parliament, might not be guilty of a sedi- 
tious libel deserving of transportation, A 
noble relative of his (the duke of Rich- 
mond), a man who loved his country, 
and deserved as well of it as any man, 
had not only entertained the doctrines 
of a reform founded on annual elections 
and universal suffrage, but had brought 
a bill into parliament to carry it into 
effect, and had written pamphlets in its 
support. Yet, to urge the necessity of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments 
was to bring into hatred and contempt 
the House of Commons, which was 
constituted on different principles. The 
publication of any thing tending to bring 
into hatred and contempt either House 
of Parliament, if this reasoning was just, 
could not be a direct incitement to vio- 
lence, and therefore did not deserve to 
be included in the definition of libel 
along with the latter part of the noble 
lord’s amendment. He could assure the 
noble lord that he thought the first 
words of his definition extended rather 
than narrowed the original meaning of 
the phrase—a seditious libel. Any one, 
by saying that a House of Commons 
ought to be dissolved for doing such 
and such things, would use language 
calculated to bring it into hatred and 
contempt; while, at the same time, no- 
thing violent or unlawful was recom- 
mended. If a pleader of equal elo- 
quence with that of the extraordinary 
man who sat beside him (lord cone 
should again rise to grace the Englis 

bar, who could say, that he would not 
convince twelve honest men that this 
was a libel against the House of Com- 
mons? An excitement to change any 
thing in church or state, as by law es- 
tablished, by unlawful means, or a pub- 
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lication tending to lead to violence or 
unlawful resistance, was a description 
of offence that might come within the 
meaning of a seditious libel. The noble 
lord who had spoken last had sneered 
at the idea of a man being impelled to 
a seditious libel, by an ardent mind; 
but his sneer would have applied to 
Burke, to Pope, to Addison, and to 
other great men. He could read pas- 
sages from Burke’s works, which, ac- 
cording to the present definition of a 
libel, would come within it. With the 
latter part of the noble lord’s definition 
he concurred, 

_ The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
objection to the definition, if the words 
* seditious libel” were so vague and ge- 
neral as to require any definition. It 
could never be said, that any thing 
written against the ministers individually, 
or against the administration, could be 
construed into a seditious libel. He was 
anxious that the public mind should be 
instructed on this subject. A libel on 
himself, or on any of his noble friends 
around him in the administration, was 
merely a personal libel, and had no re- 
ference to sedition. The noble lord had 
yroposed a definition to limit the mean- 
ing of the term, of which he approved. 
There could be no doubt, that if a book 
was published containing any thing tend- 
ing to bring into hatred or contempt 
either House of Parliament, it would bea 
seditious libel. The only question, there- 
fore, was, not whether the definition in- 
cluded too much, but whether it included 
all. He was at first willing that the ex- 
pression ‘ seditious libel” should stand 
without any definition, because this bill 
enacted no new law of libel, but merely 
an additional punishment for suppress- 
ing it. The question before them was, 
whether, if any person was guilty of a se- 
ditious libel, the court was to: be limited 
to the old penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment, but should be enabled to superadd 
that of banishment or transportation. 
The use of the amendment was to remove 
that part of the objection against the bill 
which rested upon the indefinite nature 
of the offence which it punished. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to the 
definition. Many things might be men- 
tioned tending to bring into hatred and 
contempt either House of Parliament with- 
out being a seditious libel. It might be 
said, for instance, that the House of 
Commons was obliged to proceed through 
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its business without deliberation, when 
for one day there stood 54 orders, and 
when it heaped the floor of the House of 
Lords with ill-digested bills. The defini- 
tion appeared to him rather to extend and 
render more vague than to limit the mean- 
ing of the expression. 

Lord Holland said, that when he sup- 
orted the amendment of the noble lord, 
e did it on the idea that this severity of 

punishment was only to be applied to an 
aggravated offence. He had no idea that 
the present bill swept into itself all the 
opinions of lawyers, all the contradictory 
decisions of juries, and in fact, all the in- 
consistencies of libel-law; but he thought 
it was to be applied only to publications 
inciting the people to violence or resist- 
ance; and with that view he supported 
the latter part of the amendment. If 
every offence of libel, whether malignant 
or not, was to be included, he had been 
arguing in vain, and the time spent in 
debate had been lost. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that his amend- 
ment was intended to include libels of 
superior malignity; but he saw he could 
not give a definition which should include 
any direct incitement to violence, without 
omitting what might be equally danger- 
ous; for a libeller might exhort to peace 
and obedience in various parts of his book, 
while the tendency was, to bring into 
hatred and contempt the government and 
constitution of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that general 
words must be used; otherwise every 
thing could not be included which pic ir 
to be included. If they specified what 
was to be a seditious libel and left out the 
first part of the definition, it might then 
be said, that every thing that was before 
a libel was now a libel, save and except 
what tended to bring into hatred and con- 
tempt either House of Parliament. Ad- 
verting to what lord Holland had said 
about the duke of Richmond, he said, he 
would tell what was the opinion of an 
eminent judge concerning him during the 
state trials in 1794. He remembered 
when his noble and learned friend (lord 
Erskine) had done himself so much credit 
on that occasion, and had become so 
great a favourite, that the horses were 
taken from his noble and learned friend’s 
carriage, and he was drawn home in 
triumph—without, however, he believed, 
ever seeing his horses again [A laugh]. 
On that occasion, when the work of the 
duke of Richmond was offered in evidence, 
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as a justification of the projects of the 
prisoners, the chief-justice said, “ Can I 
receive as a justification what appears 
little less than high-treason?” If that 
work (continued lord Eldon) was not a 
libel, he knew not what a libel was. He 
had forgotten who was the attorney-ge- 
neral of that day, but if he had been then 
in that situation, he would have brought 
the highest peer in the realm before a 
court of justice for it. 

Lord Holland said, it appeared, then, 
that this severe and disgraceful punish- 
ment was intended for, or would affect, 
such men as the duke of Richmond and 
Mr. Burke, the latter of whom had cer- 
tainly uttered what would be called in the 
present day, a seditious libel, when he 
said, in introducing his plan of econo- 
mical reform that “ kings are naturally 
fond of low company.” He would ask 
whether these words had not a direct ten- 
dency to bring into hatred and contempt 
the person of his majesty. But these 
were not the only expressions in his works 
which might be construed into seditious 
libel. He could find them in almost every 

age. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
have been at first satisfied with the words 
‘* seditious libel,” as they originally stood 
in the bill, but as it might go abroad and 
influence the mind of juries to believe that 
certain things which were seditious libels 
were not so, if this amendment were re- 
jected, he would persist in supporting that 
amendment. 

A conversation then ensued, in which 
lords Darnley, Harrowby, Holland, and 
Ellenborough, took a part, when the de- 
finition in the shape of the amendment 
proposed by the latter was carried without 
a division. 

Lord Holland, after some verbal amend- 
ments, objected to the penalty of banish- 
ment, as inconsistent with the laws of 
England. The earl of Carnarvon moved, 
as an amendment, to limit the period of 
banishment ‘to any time not exceeding 
seven years at the discretion of the judge. 
This amendment was negatived. 

The report was received, and the bill 
ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE BLASPHEMOUS 
Liset Bitt.] The following Protests 
were entered on the Journals:—It was 
moved to insert, an with intent to excite 
his majesty’s subjects to subvert by vio- 
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lence the government by law established.” 
It was resolved in the negative, 
Dissentient, 

“* Ist. Because the crime of publishing 
unlawful libels has, according to the 
practice of English law, embraced various 
offences, differing in their nature, as well 
as their degrees of criminality, from the 
wilful and predetermined guilt of the 
actual writer and publisher, to ‘the neg- 
ligence, and sometimes even to the in- 
evitable ignorance of the party who has 
been deemed guilty by construction, in 
respect of his pecuniary interest in the 
publication, or his mere civil relation to 
the actual publisher; and it therefore 
seems just and necessary, that where a 
discretionary punishment of increased se- 
verity is to be enacted, it should be con- 
fined to that species of libel, which, both 
in its natural tendency, and in the motive 
of the publisher, exhibits the highest de- 
gree of malignity. 

“ Qdly. Because the most effectual, ifnot 
the only mode of accomplishing this ob- 
ject, is to introduce into the statute, and 
consequently into the indictment or in- 
formations proceeding upon it, a precise 
definition of the crime whichit is intehded 
to prevent by the extension and alteration 
of the punishment.—By such means alone 
can juries, in the first instance, be ap- 
prized of the particular character of the 
offence imputed to the defendant, or can 
the judge have a certain rule to distinguish 
the cases in which his discretionary power 
is to be exercised. 

8dly. Because without such exact de- 
finition as has been rejected, it is possible 
that judges as well as juries, may, upon 
different occasions differ very widely as 
to the meaning of the word seditious, and 
thereby introduce into the administration 
of a penal law an uncertainty which is at 
all times an evil, but which is particularly 
mischievous when the law is very severe, 


(Signed ) 
VassALt HoLLAND CowpER 
ERSKINE RossLyn 
LANSDOWNE Minto 
CARNARVON GRosVENOR 
KInG LAUDERDALE 
BepFrorD THANET 
JERSEY AUCKLAND.” 


It was moved to leave out the word 
‘¢ banished.” It was resolved in the ne- 
gative. 


Dissentient, 
“ Ist. Because the introduction of ba- 
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nishment in the present bill seems to us 
a wanton and dangerous experiment. 
That punishment has been hitherto un- 
known to the law of England, and on the 
present occasion there has been no proof 
shown of its necessity, nor due examina- 
tion had of its consequences. So mate- 
rial an innovation on a system of usages, 
statutes, and maxims, established without 
reference to any such punishment, may, 
by analogies and inferences of law, affect 
the rights of the exiles and their descend- 
ants in a manner not foreseen by the au- 
thors of the bill, nor in the contemplation 
of the legislature that enacts it. 

Qdly. Because banishment, from its 
very nature a punishment of unequal se- 
verity iu different cases, may be rendered 
doubly so by the favour or enmity of the 
sovereigns, to whose dominions the exiles 
would most naturally resort. We doubt 
the justice of subjecting an Englishman, 
even when convicted of a political offence 
against the rulers of his own country, to 
the capricious will or arbitrary laws of a 
foreign government ; and we question the 
policy of teaching men of active spirits and 
turbulent designs, to look to foreign fa- 
vour for the mitigation of their lot, on 
the miscarriage of their enterprises at 
home. Observation of what is going on 
around us—reflection on what has taken 
place in past times— strengthen these 
considerations. The present situation of 
Europe affords us no assurance that the 
power of one sovereign may not be ren- 
dered subservient to the vengeance of 
another; and the history of free states, 
modern as well as ancient, admonishes us 
that nothing has a more direct tendency 
to introduce foreign influence and foreign 
interference in the internal affairs of a 
country than the banishment of state de- 


linquents. 
(Signed 
Rosstyn 
ERSKINE CowPER 
Kine LAUDERDALE 
BEDFORD THANET 
JERSEY GRosvVENOR.” 


State oF tHE Distursepd Dis- 
TRricts.] The Earl of Strathmore, in 
the absence of a noble earl (Grey), had 
to state, that a letter had been received 
from the north of England, from the hon. 
and rev. brother of that noble earl, in an- 
swer to some statements which he had 
himself felt it his duty to make upon a 
former occasion, The letter stated, that 
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the hon. and rev. gentleman was now in 
his own house in the proper discharge of 
his duty, and that he had written to pre- 
vent any misconstruction or misconcep- 
tion; he was at his post, and bad no in- 
tention of removing from it. The noble 
earl said, he had certainly stated that 
there had been a considerable alarm in 
the county of Durham, and had mentioned 
that two magistentes of that county had 
removed to the town of Newcastle; and 
he believed he had made use of the term 
“ refugees.” This was correspondent to 
the statement he had received, that they 
had gone to Newcastle for the sake of 
taking refuge. The noble earl read a 
letter from one of the magistrates alluded 
to, which stated, that understanding what 
was the impression upon the public mind, 
he trusted justice would be done him by 
stating, that he was at home in the dis- 
charge of his proper duty, and that he 
had no thoughts of leaving home. The 
circumstance of his being at Newcastle 
for a single day had perhaps given rise to 
the report that, on the apprehension of 
danger, he had thought it right to provide 
for the safety of his family; but he was 
not easily driven from his home, nor 
would easily forsake his public duty. The 
noble lord then read another letter from 
the hon, and rev. Mr. Grey, which stated 
briefly to a friend what he had detailed to 
his noble brother. It was dated Saville- 
row, Newcastle, December 7, 1819, and 
desired the person to whom it was written 
to inform him on Strathmore) that he 
had returned that day to Wickham, with 
Mrs. Grey and his children, under no ap- 
prehension whatever of the safety of him- 
self or his flock, and that it was nothing 
but his having engaged lodgings, that had 
induced him to keep his family at, New- 
castle. The noble earl then observed, 
that he would make no comments, but 
would congratulate the parish upon the 
return of their worthy pastor, who, he 
hoped, would acquire fresh confidence, 
and find the alarm unfounded. He would 
address to their lordships a few words 
with regard to the statement he had made 
concerning the population of this district, 
which was supposed to be disaffected. 
He understood that a letter had been 
written to the mayor of Newcastle by an 
hon. baronet, inquiring whether the state- 
ment which he had made to their lord- 
ships was correct. The mayor of New- 
castle had returned for answer, that his 
statement was not exaggerated. He was 
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happy to say, that the disaffeetion was 
confined to the persons engaged in the 
iron-manufactories and the collieries, 
which, however, composed the great mass 
of the population. He certainly had said 
nothing against the agricultural part of 
the community, for he believed the greater 


part of the agricultural classes were per- 
fectly well-attected. From all the infor- 
mation he had been enabled to procure, 
he could take upon himself to say, that | 
the statement he had formerly made, was | 
rather underrated than exaggerated. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 10. 

BriaspHemous Liset Lord 
Sidmouth moved the third reading of this 
bill. The bill was accordingly read a 
third time, and the question being put, 
*¢ That this bill do pass,” 

The Earl of Carnarvon rose to move 


the amendment, of which he had given 
notice. The principle of the bill had | 
been already so fully discussed, that no- 

thing which might be said by-him on that | 
subject was likely to alter their lordships’ | 
determination. He must, however, ob- 
serve, that this bill was now arrived at its 
last stage, without its being known whe- 
ther the ground on which it was recom- 
mended to their lordships adoption was 
well founded or not. It had not been 
ascertained in what degree the laws were 
deficient in the power to punish blas- 
phemous and seditious libels, or whether 
they were deficient at all. On that point, 
the most important for their lordships 
consideration, they had heard nothing 
which bore out the assertions of the sup- 
porters of the bill. Blasphemous and se- 
ditious libels had been allowed to circu- 
late to a great extent within these two or 
three years ; but it was with astonishment 
he heard the necessity of passing new 
laws asserted, on the ground of the insuf- 
ficiency of those which now existed to 
check such publications. In order to see 
what foundation there was for this asser- 
tion, their lordships had only to look at 
the return on the table of the number of 
prosecutions. By that paper it appeared, 
that the whole of the prosecutions by in- 
formation, of blasphemous and seditious 
libels, during the year 1818, amounted to 
nil! In turning to see what had been 
the number by indictment, he thought 
that a proper regard to the constitution 
had induced the law officers of the Crown 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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to adopt a mode of action which was 
justly more popular than information ; 
but when he had turned to that head, 
there he found nil also! That the go- 
vernment and the officers of the Crown 
should not think it necessary to institute 
prosecutions, when the evil of which they 
complained was at its height, and should 
now come to parliament for a new law, 
without having tried the old, was most 
extraordinary. Having made this obser- 
vation, which the paper on the table na- 
turally suggested, he had now to state the 
principle which induced him to propose 
an amendment to the bill. That principle 
was, that in time of alarm, great caution 
ought to be exercised, before any perma- 
nent change in the law was adopted. At 
the beginning of the session those who 
opposed the measures introduced were 
willing to give ministers temporary powers 
to enable them to repress any disaffection 
which might be found really to exist; but 
they protested against making local dan- 
gers a ground for passing permanently 
restrictive laws. The same consideration 
had induced him to make one attempt be- 
fore the bill was finally adopted, to ow 
vail on their lordships to do that which 
ought always to be done in such cases; 
namely, to give only a temporary power 
to ministers, and to reserve for future 
consideration the question, whether the 
law was fit to be rendered permanent. 
Last night the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, whose mind possessed the 
richest stores of legal knowledge, had he- 
sitated to apply to a bill, a clause the 
principle of which he admitted, until he 
had time for further inquiry, and was not 
satisfied that the postponement of the bill 
till ‘Tuesday would afford sufficient oppor- 
tunities for his research. If that noble 
and learned person could not by Tuesday 
make up his mind on a subject with which 
he was so well acquainted, how could the 
few days in which their lordships had been 
occupied in the consideration of this bill 
be sufficient to satisfy them that it ought 
to be made permanent? He believed 
that to make a wise law on the subject of 
libel, one that should equally protect the 
liberty of the subject and the security of 
the government, was one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks a legislative assembly could 
undertake; and yet, upon a proposition 
made last night, their lordships were called 
upon to make such a law permanent. He 
could not but regret that no satisfactory 
reason had been given for altering the law. 
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He must therefore resist so great and 
permanent a change in the constitution. 
Before the last clause authorizing the 
alteration of the act in the present session, 
he would propose to introduce a clause 
declaring that it should continue in force 
two years and no longer. 

Lord Sidmouth could not admit that 
this bill was a violation of the constitution 
for a temporary purpose. The noble earl 
had stated, that be and his friends had 
been ready to co-operate in temporary 
measures of restriction. He certainly 
did not understand that to be the case ; 
but if it had, such co-operation could not 
have been accepted by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters with respect to the present bill. 
Was the danger to be guarded against 
one of a local description, or one the le- 
gislation _— which ought to be tem- 
porary? That danger was the circulation 
of blasphemous and seditious libels; and 
it was their lordships duty to mark their 
opinion of the importance of putting down 
such crimes by passing permanent laws 
for that purpose. In estimating the na- 
ture of this bill, their lordships should 
consider what the law on the subject of 
libel had been previously to the act which 
an hon. and learned gentleman introduced 
in another place. The punishment for 
libel was then fine, imprisonment, or the 
pillory, or all three. It was not, however, 
proposed by the present bill to make the 
punishment in the first instance so severe. 
Only fine and imprisonment attached to 
a first ‘bel; on a second conviction, ba- 
nishment and transportation were added. 
He would ask their lordships, whether, 
considering the great increase of the 
crime of libel, these could be regarded as 
too heavy punishments? Whether the 
framers of the bill had shown a disposi- 
tion to push the law to a severity beyond 
what the exigency of the case required ? 
But the noble earl had referred to the 
papers on the table; and it was unques- 
tionably true, that no prosecutions had 
been instituted during the year 1818 for 
blasphemous and seditious libels. But 
their lordships could not doubt that 
the attorney and solicitor-general had 
reasons to assign for this forbearance. 
Whether their reasons would appear 
satisfactory to the noble lords opposite, 
he could not pretend to say. He could, 
however, assure their lordships, that the 
subject had been fully considered by two 
of the most able men in the profession of 
the law; and the course which had been 
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adopted was by them considered the most 
advisable. When he mentioned to their 
lordships the name of sir Samuel Shep- 
herd, they would be sensible that he could 
refer to no public character more distin- 
guished for transcendant talents and pri- 
vate worth. After what took place in the 
court of King’s-bench in the eourse of 
the year 1817, particularly after the re- 
markable acquittal on a prosecution for 
blasphemous libel, a very strong impres- 
sion was produced, that the existing law 
could not be successfully enforced. But 
with regard to the year 1818, the fact 
was, that public libels had during that 
year become less numerous, and a hope 
was entertained, which unfortunately 
proved fallacious, that the temptation to 
publish had decreased with the disposition 
to purchase such poison. When it was 
found that the expectation formed in 1818 
had been disappointed, and that libels 
again increased, it was thought necessary 
to look to a sufficient remedy. All the 
arguments, and all the conduct of the 
noble lords on the other side, formed the 
very counterpart of what he recollected 
to have passed in 1792. When his ma- 
jesty’s proclamation was issued against 
libels, then loud charges were made 
against the government for not prosecut- 
ing. The instruction given to the magis- 
trates to perform their duty was described 
to be the holding out encouragement for 
spies. When an association was formed, 
in which were to be found the names of 
the late Mr. Windham, Mr. Perceval, and 
other distinguished persons, and subscrip- 
tions entered into for the prosecution of 
libels, these proceedings were called op- 
pressive and unconstitutional, and were 
held up to opprobrium as an attack on the 
liberty of the press. On the 18th of 
September in the subsequent year, Paine 
was convicted of publishing his seditious 
libel; but still the same conduct was 
pursued by those who opposed his ma- 
jesty’s government. Now, what had 
happened within the last two or three 
ears showed that the same course was 
still followed. Seeing the difficulty which 
had arisen in prosecuting, and the art 
with which some libels were framed, he 
had addressed a letter to the magistrates, 
recommending a course which appeared 
best adapted to the case. Before he had 
done this, he had taken the opinion of the 
highest legal authorities, and the answer 
he received from them was, that the ma- 
gistrates had the right of holding to bail 
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for libel. The measure he had described 
was however no sooner adopted, than it 
was stigmatized as a violation on his part 
of official duty, and an undue interference 
with the law of the land. It was not, 
therefore, from quarters in which this 
conduct had been pursued, that com- 
plaints of the neglect of prosecution 
ought to come. With respect to the 
motion of the noble lord, it was one to 
which he could not agree. He had al- 
ready stated the difference between the 
law of libel as it formerly stood, and that 
which at present existed ; and if he were 
to give his opinion as to any imperfection 
in the bill now before their lordships, he 
should say that it was deficient in not en- 
acting some punishment for libel in the 
first instance equivalent to that which had 
been recently repealed. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought, that be- 
fore this bill passed, ministers ought to 
show that the present law was inadequate 
to the object in view, and what prosecu- 
tion for a right object, and rightly con- 
ducted, had failed. The nobie viscount 
had alluded to the proceedings against 
Mr. Hone, as a reason why the officers 
of the crown were unwilling to prosecute. 
But what had been the effect of that 
prosecution? Why, according to the 
noble viscount’s admission, it was followed 
by a decrease in the number of libels 
published, being the consequence of a 
decrease in the disposition to buy. Now, 
if such an alteration had taken place 
after the trial of Mr. Hone, it was rather 
odd to make his acquittal a ground for 
the present measure? But who had been 
acquitted in the year 1819 for blas- 
phemous libel, that the noble viscount 
thought it necessary to propose this 
measure? The argument, that Mr. 
Hone’s acquittal had caused an increase 
of libellous publications, was now swept 
away. If their Jordships looked at 
the papers on the table, they would find 
that no steps had been taken towards en- 
forcing the law in the present year, until 
July. It seemed as if prosecutions had 
been abstained from purposely—as if it 
had been expected that an increase of the 
crime would take place, to justify the im- 
posing of heavy and extraordinary penal- 
ties unknown to the constitution. 

Lord Erskine said, that when he for- 
merly —_ against the bill before the 
House, he had not then seen the papers 
now upon the table, which greatly in- 
creased his objeetion to it. He did not 
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then know that in 1818 there had been 
no prosecutions, and in the last year only 
one. How then could a measure so per- 
fectly new in principle be possibly sup- 
ported. The noble viscount ought not to 
suppose that they who opposed it, con- 
demned ministers for not prosecuting.— 
What they had said was only this—« If 
there has been such an increase of blas- 
phemous libels, as to justify the enactment 
of new laws to suppress them, why have 
you not prosecuted them. We do not 
pretend to blame your inactivity, because 
we have no proof of the truth of your 
assertion, but when you call upon us to 
consent to new laws, and of greater seve- 
tity, we have a right to retort that no use 
had beer made of the old ones.”—It had 
been justly observed by his noble friend 
(lord Holland) that the matter to be 
considered was not the number of the 
writings which alarmed his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, but the proportion to the anti- 
dotes of religious publications. Only 3,000 
copies of the Age of Reason had been 
shown to have been circulated, whilst 
printing in all its branches had increased 
to an uncalculable extent, and particu- 
larly in tracts periodically circulated by 
the zeal of sincere supporters of the 
Christian faith. Lord E. said he had 
reason to believe that the numbers alone 
of the Methodist and Evangelical Maga- 
zines, taking the circulation of each at 
25,000 per month, amounted to above 
500,000 in a year, and there were very 
many others of the same character so 
widely circulated, as to make religious 
enthusiasm rather than infidelity, the na- 
tional characteristic. At the same time 
he was most desirous that the infamous 
traffic in writings of that description 
should be put down, and the ancient laws 
had always been found sufficient to effect 
it. His objection to the bili, however, 
would have been greatly lessened, if the 
second punishment had applied alone to 
blasphemous publications, because book- 
sellers might then easily discover the kind 
of books or pamphlets they were selling ; 
but when it was extended to writings 
upon the daily measures of government, 
which the people by the best principles of 
the constitution have a right to consider, 
and even a duty with freedom to animad- 
vert on, it was a scandalous and frightful 
abuse to require from every general book- 
seller carrying on an extensive trade in 
books, such an accurate scrutiny into 
every work he sent forth from an immense 
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library as to protect him against the ruin 
of transportation if he made a mistaken 
estimate of every writing on political 


subjects which he had sold, more espe- |’ 


cially when the libellous characters of 
such publications depended upon opinions 
which might differ, and not upon any 
plain rule of law. It was manifest, there- 
tore, that by extending the bill to other 
objects, blasphemy was made a mere 
stalking horse to justify, and by imposi- 
tion to render popular the new projected 
fetters on the press, so as to deter men from 
examining and publishing the acts of go- 
vernment, dreading every public scrutiny 
into the vices or errors of its administra- 
tion. Lord Erskine said, that his noble 
friend (lord Holland) had alluded toa 
passage in the works of Mr. Burke, ex- 
posing the corruption of an addressing 
parliament, and a petitioning and com- 
plaining people. There were many other 
most eloquent ones of the same descrip- 
tion, one of which he repeated, and said, 
that coming from the pen of some ob- 
scure author instead of Mr. Burke, whose 
character was established and out of reach, 
it might have been prosecuted, and the 
terrors of transportation might have been 
made use of to suppress such valuable 
works. He should therefore support the 
amendment. 

The Duke of _——- thought his 
noble and learned friend who had just sat 
down had completely mistaken the ques- 
tion. What their lordships had to con- 
sider was, not whether the present law of 
libel was sufficient with regard to a first 
offence, or whether the government 
ought to have instituted more prosecu- 
tions; but whether it was proper now to 
pass a law for inflicting a severer punish- 
ment on persons convicted a second time 
of the same offence. What had given oc- 
casion to the introduction of the present 
measure was, as he understood, the case 
of Carlile. That person had not only 
continued the sale of the libel for which 
he was prosecuted, after conviction, but 
had published other libels, and had 
also published the same libel for which 
he was tried in another form, before sen- 
tence was passed upon him. No’ person 
who considered the circumstances of that 
case could avoid seeing that the Jaw was 
not strong enough to prevent the repeti- 
tion of the offence. The question there- 
fore was, whether their lordships would 
enable the judges to inflict an additional 
punishment in such a case-—whether they 
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would not adopt a measure which had for 
its object to prevent the repetition of so 
atrocious an offence. 

Lord Holland, though the grounds on 
which this measure had been defended 
had often varied, did not expect at this 
period of the discussion to hear it stated, 
that it had been brought forward for the 
reason the noble duke assigned. It 
seemed now, that all that had been stated 
in support of the bill was unfounded— 
that it was not a general increase of libels 
that had given it origin, but a desire to 
apply punishment to a particular repeti- 
tion of the offence, because one man had 
after conviction continued to publish: 
but it was a pity the noble duke did not 
think it necessary to go one step farther, 
and to show that the court was not able 
to punish this offender. Ifhe did publish 
fresh libels, did not every separate pub- 
lication afford a ground for further pu- 
nishment ? If their lordships were to go 
on to punish on such grounds, they must 
next apply the penalty of death to this 
offence, for nothing else remained. When 
the discussion of the present measure first 
commenced, it was stated that libellous 
publications had greatly increased, and 
that the acquittal of Mr. Hone had been 
a great cause of that increase. A return 
of the number of prosecutions, embracin 
that period having been moved for an 
produced, it was to be expected that this 
assertion would have been confirmed; 
but on referring to it to see what prose- 
cutions had been instituted during the 
year after Mr. Hone’s acquittal, what was 
the number returned? None. The noble 
viscount, in answer to the observation of 
his noble friend on this subject, says, 
that during that period the fact was, that 
the number of libels published did actu- 
ally decrease. This was contrary to 
every thing that had been stated before. 
For his part, he had no inclination to 
look after libels; but he must say, that 
the most blasphemous and seditious he 
had ever met with were published in that 
very year 1819, when, according to the 
noble viscount, the taste for that sort of 
publication had so much declined; and 
yet no prosecution had been instituted in 
that year. Here, he observed, he must 
repeat the observation of his noble and 
learned friend, that fault was not found 
with ministers for not prosecuting, if 
prosecutions were unnecessary. That 
was not made a charge against them; 
but when they proposed new laws, on 
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the ground that the present were ineffi- 
cient, it was fit that they should be called 
upon to prove that inefficiency, by its 
failure when applied to cases which de- 
served to be prosecuted. At the be- 
ginning of the session it was proposed by 
a noble friend of his, that their lordships, 
before they proceeded to any enactment, 
should institute an inquiry, in order to 
ascertain whether the evil complained of 
existed ; but then it was never conceived 
that it lay in so narrow a compass as that 
assigned to it by the noble duke. Now 
it appeared that all we had heard respect- 
ing the great increase of blasphemous and 
seditious libels, after the acquittal of Mr. 
Hone, was unfounded ; that on the con- 
trary they had decreased, and conse- 
quently no prosecutions had been insti- 
tuted. He confessed that, had he heard 
from any of his friends on his side of the 
House, that the return of the number of 
prosecutions would have been what it 
turned out to be, he should have deemed 
it a hasty assertion; but the manner in 
which it had been accounted for was one 
of the most extraordinary circumstances 
which had occurred during the discussion 
of the measures proposed by ministers. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that as 
the bill had gone through all its stages, 
and as their lordships had already agreed 
to the increase of punishment, that in- 
crease could not be brought again into 
discussion. If the measure were now 
under discussion, he should be prepared 
to contend, that the alteration of the 
punishment by the present bill did not 
render it more severe than it was when 
pillory was in use. This, however, was 
not now the question. The question 
was, whether the bill enacting this in- 
creased punishment was to be a perma- 
nent or temporary measure. He had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought it 
ought to be permanent, as he could not 
conceive a time in which he or their lord- 
ships would be disposed to consider the 
blasphemous and seditious libels described 
in the bill too severely punished by the 
penalties awarded. Some noble lords 
had represented this measure as danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people, and an 
inroad on the constitution. He was of 
opinion, that it would tend to preserve 
their liberties and constitution ; and as it 
was desirable that these blessings should 
be perpetual, so he thought that this 
measure should be perpetuated as their 
support and protection. 
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Earl Grosvenor said, that as the bill 
had not yet passed, it became their lord- 
ships to consider now, whether it ought 
to be made temporary or permanent. He 
besought their lordships to reflect on the 
danger of the measure to public li- 
berty. He could not believe, from the 
temper displayed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, that they would accede to the 
proposition now made; but he called upon 
those noble lords who had not become 
the slaves of administration, who had not 
so much prostrated their understandings 
to the views of government, as not some- 
times to decide for themselves, and to 
support measures proposed by his side of 
the House—he called upon the noble 
lords on the cross-benches, to consider 
the inroad which this act would make on 
the constitution, and therefore not to 
sanction its perpetuity. He knew it 
might be said, that the law, if found un- 
necessary or injurious, might be repealed ; 
but it was difficult to get a law repealed 
on which the courts had been acting as 
permanent. Under a tyrannical law, the 
public mind might acquire a death-like 
torpor, which might render it insensible 
to the despotism under which it laboured, 
and thus learn to make no difference be- 
tween the thick atmosphere of oppression, 
and the free air of liberty. The noble 
earl said, that he should have wished to 
have entered more at large into the sub- 
ject of the new measures, had he not 
been prevented by indisposition. He 
then proceeded, ‘but evidently labouring 
under the indisposition to which he al- 
luded, to state grounds for believing that 
the alarms in the northern counties, and 
particularly in that part of the country 
with which he was connected, were false, 
or much exaggerated. The disturbances 
among the miners and colliers of Flint- 
shire had no political object: they were 
merely disputes about wages, which had 
been since adjusted. He had alluded to 
these circumstances, because he was con- 
fident that in many other instances where 
disturbances prevailed, they arose from 
causes connected with the state of trade 
or the rate of wages, and did not indi- 
cate any disposition of resistance or re- 
bellion against the government. Revert- 
ing to the bill before the House, the noble 
earl observed, that it would have been a 
great satisfaction to his mind if an instruc- 
tion had been given to the committee to 
divide it into two, and to separate that 
part of it which related to blasphemy 
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from the enactments for checking sediti- 
ous libels. The blasphemous libels in- 
tended to be put down were so disgust- 
ing in their nature, that there would have 
been little objection to greater severity of 
punishment. Seditious libels, as the word 
was understood, might be of a very dif- 
ferent description, and might not deserve 
the same punishment. e had observed 
with regret, that the noble lords opposite, 
in supporting their measures of severity, 
had, in their speeches, universally joined 
blasphemous to seditious libels, as if for 
the purpose of inflaming the public ab- 
horrence of the one by the infamy at- 
tached to the other. He always lamented 
when he saw religious and secular matters 
mixed, but more particularly when he saw 
religious men engage in secular subjects, 
for by so doing they uniformly lost that 
respect and reverence which ought to be- 
long to their sacred character. He should 
not, however, find fault with them, if, 
when they did interfere in secular matters, 
they followed the example of the present 
bishop of London, who met these blas- 
phemous publications by the only proper 
means—the distribution of religious and 
moral lessons. Such were the means most 
effectual for controlling the evil com- 
plained of—such the means for acquiring 
respect and esteem for the individual who 
would so conduct himself—and such the 
surest and most effectual weapon for 
combating the enemies of the church, by 
drawing out for the sacred fabric the best 
wishes of the generous and the good 
throughout the kingdom. [Hear, hear !]. 

The Bishop of Landaff' said, that in 
the few observations which he had to 
make, he would confine himself to that 
part of the bill which related to the sup- 
pression of blasphemous libels. He did 
net understand the noble duke as sup- 
porting the necessity of the present bill 
only on the difficulty of punishing or 
checking an offence in one particular in- 
stance. The offence of blasphemy was 
one of long standing. It had, during the 
last century, appeared under different 
shapes of infidelity and irreligion, but it 
had lately assumed an entirely new aspect. 
It was formerly limited to books of infi- 
delity and free-thinking, which fell into 
the hands only of persons of education, 
who could resist their influence or refute 
their errors. In the present times, blas- 
and infidel productions were 

ought down to tlhe level of the meanest 
capacity—learning and argument and rea- 
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son were discarded, and the meanest un- 
derstanding joined to the grossest igno- 
rance assumed the privilege of abusing what 
the most cultivated and sublimest minds 
had defended and venerated. There was 
no reason in that called the “« Age of Rea- 
son.” Considering the character of the irre- 
ligious works in circulation, it was vain to 
suppose that they could be put down by 
legitimate reasoning or fair argument, or 
that their authors could be silenced by 
any effort of wise and solemn minded men 
to refute their errors. Some attempt 
therefore ought to be made to try whether 
the terrors of the law could not put down 
publications against which neither the 
reasonings of the wise, nor the researches 
of the learned, nor the force of truth, 
offered an immediate defence to those 
classes of society among which they dif- 
fused their poison. The noble earl had 
eulogized the distribution of moral and 
religious tracts to counteract this alarm- 
ing evil. This might be done; but it 
was not alone sufficient. The ministers 
of religion should be seconded in their 
efforts, and inspired with confidence in the 
success of their labours, by the coun- 
tenance of their lordships, and of all the 
respectable part of society, who should 
testify their abhorrence of those attempts 
now making to unsettle all the principles 
of mankind. After the discussion which 
the bill now before the House had already 
undergone, the reverend prelate deciared 
that he should think any observations of 
his an intrusion. He could not, however, 
but allude to one remark made by a noble 
lord, who asked—was transportation a fit 
punishment for a wrong direction of in- 
tellectual labour? Now, there was no 
effort of mind, no intellectual operation, 
in blasphemy. It was a crime that the 
meanest capacity could commit; and the 
persons who had lately published their 
pestiferous doctrines had evinced so much 
of the felon’s character that they deserved 
to share the felon’s fate. He therefore 
gave his support to the bill, which, in his 
opinion, would be duly executed by juries, 
and give confidence to all orders of the 
community. 

Lord Lilford, who spoke from the cross- 
benches, said, in reply to an observation 
of earl Grosvenor’s, that he did not see 
why those who supported government on 
the present occasion could be considered 
as having prostrated their understandings 
to the administration. The noble lord at 
some length defended the bill. 
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The amendment was negatived without 
a division, and the bill passed. 


Protest AGAINST PASSING THE 
BiaspHemous Lisex Birt.) The fol- 
lowing protest was entered on the journ- 
als: 

*¢Dissentient, 

“For the reasons assigned in the pro- 
test on the second reading of this bill. 

« And because, feeling, as I do, a just 
abhorrence of the mischief of circulating 
blasphemous writings, I am persuaded 
that the prevalence of such libels will not 
be diminished by the provisions of this 
bill. 

** Because I consider, also, that in the 
present disturbed and distracted state 
of the country, measures of extreme se- 
verity are little calculated to restore 
confidence to an irritated and suffering 
people, and that the increased measure of 
punishment for the repetition of the of- 
fence, of “composing, printing, or pub- 
lishing” what are termed seditious libels, 
is inconsistent with the genuine spirit of 
the English constitution, and inefficient 
for the object which it professes to have 
in view. BEDFORD.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 10. 

BREACH OF PRIVILEGE—COMPLAINT 
oF A PAMPHLET INTITLED “A TRI- 
FLING Mistake,” &c.] Mr. Courtenay 
rose, in pursuance of his notice, to make 
a complaint of a pamphlet, an extract 
from which had been read during the de- 
bate of yesterday. The task which he 
had now undertaken was of the most pain- 


- ful nature, and nothing but a strong con- 


scientious feeling of its necessity could 
have led him to undertake it. He should, 
however, have been wanting to himself, 
and to those privileges which he, as a mem- 
ber of parliament, was bound to defend, if 
he had not, afterwhat had passed yesterday 
evening, called the notice of the House to 
the gross and wanton attack which had 
been made upon it. Having satisfied his 
mind that it deserved the notice of the 
House, he would shortly state the reasons 
which had induced him to put himself for- 
ward on this occasion. One reason was, 
that he had heard the obnoxious paragraph 
more distinctly than any other member in 
the House from his proximity to the hon. 
member who read it. Another reason was, 
that he was totally unacquainted with the 
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party to whom the pamphlet was imputed, 
and not at all implicated in any of the to- 
pics which its pages contained. He there- 
fore trusted, that the House would agree, 
that he had not undertaken an improper, 
though he might have undertaken an un- 
pleasant duty. He fully agreed with an 
honourable and learned friend of his, who 
had spoken last night, that cases might 
arise in which it would be imprudent to take 
notice of breaches of privilege: but this 
certainly could not be classed among 
them. There was this difference between 
this publication and all those other publi- 
cations to which his hon. and learned 
friend had alluded, namely—that it had 
been read by an hon. member to the 
House, and had afterwards been comment- 
ed on by him in the course of his speech. 
For bis own part, he must say, that he 
had never in the whole course of his life pe- 
rused a work which contained a more di- 
rect libel on the House, or which gave 
more direct advice to the people, to abro- 
gate its powers, to resume the rights 
which they had intrusted to it, and to 
make, by brute force, that reform in it 
which they deemed advisable. Honour- 
able members could not but be avvare, 
that for some time past, publications of 
the most seditious nature had been gener- 
ally circulated; that language of the most 
inflammatory description had been em- 
ployed to decry all our most sacred insti- 
tutions; and that upon no subject had 
more inflammatory language been used 
than upon the House of Commons. As 
yet, they had not chosen to mark the opi- 
nion which they entertained of these ca- 
lumnies, by punishing those who propa- 
gated them; but now, as a paragraph 
which reflected most grossly on the cha- 
racter of the House had been brought be- 
fore them in the course of debate, it be- 
came them to bring the author of it to 
punishment, if they valued their privileges, 
and wished to prevent the neglect of vin- 
dicating them on the present occasion 
from being drawn into a dangerous pre- 
cedent against themselves ata future period. 
He was sure that he need not take up the 
time of the House by referring to prece- 
dents, in which the House had vindicated 
its privileges by proceeding against au- 
thors who had aspersed its character: such 
cases were very numerous, and in many 
instances the proceedings had even been 
set in motion by those who were generally 
accounted the guardians and assertors of 
the people’s rights. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
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Sheridan had both said, that the best way | did not know whether he should have 
to uphold the dignity of the people, was | called the express notice of the House 
to uphold the dignity of the Commons’ | to it, if it had been unaccompanied by 
House of Parliament. It was not merely | others of a similar description. He had 
to uphold its dignity, but also to preserve no objection to any man expressing as 
its very existence, that he now came for- | strongly as he pleased his conviction of 
ward in defence of its privileges. Not the necessity of parliamentary reform; 
merely had the language of menace been but he must insist upon his not directing 
used by the author of the pamphlet of the people to seek it by physical force; 
which he now complained, but also lan-| he must insist upon his not leading 
guage advising and recommending the them to think, that such a remedy was 
people to use their physical force, in order | the only remedy left them, and therefore 
to obtain reform in parliament. He did the only course which they ought to 
not know whether any members were now adopt. The paragraph which he had 
present who had not heard the extracts just read to them, when considered along 
from this pamphlet read by his honourable | with the context, evidently expressed the 
friend last night. If there were any, he opinion of the writer, that it was by 


would state to them the nature of the li- 
bellous publication. After saying a great 


deal of the reform which, according to the | 
writer was essential for the preservation | 
of the people’s rights, and after complain-— 
ing of the departure from some of his , 


former principles, which had marked the 


recent conduct of the individual (lord. 


Erskine) te whom the pamphlet was ad- 
dressed, the writer expressed himself as 
follows, on the state of that House:— 

“What prevents the people from walk- 
ing down to the House and pulling out 
the members by the ears, locking up 
their doors, and flinging the key into 
the Thames? Is it any majesty which 
hedges in the members of that assem- 
bly? Do we love them? Not at all— 
we have an instinctive horror and dis- 
gust at the very abstract idea of a bo- 
roughmonger. Do we respect them ?—— 
Not in the least. Do we regard them 
as endowed with any superior qualities? 
On the contrary, individually there is 
scarcely a poorer creature than your 
mere member of parliament, though in 
his corporate capacity the earth furnishes 
not so absolute a bully. Their true 
practical protectors, then, the real effi- 
cient anti-reformers are to be found at 
the Horse-Guards, and at Knightsbridge 
barracks. As long as the House of 
Commons majorities are backed by the 
regimental muster-roll, so long may those 
who have got the tax-power keep it, 
and hang those who resist.” 

He collected from the partial cheers 
which had been raised during the read- 
ing of this paragraph, that there were 
some gentlemen in the House who en- 
tertained opinions similar to those of the 
author of it. He was sorry for it— 
Abusive, violently abusive as it was, he 


,be put upon this passage? 


force alone that parliamentary reform 
could be accomplished ; for, after stating 
how impossible it was for the House to 
reform itself, he proceeded to say, in 
page 51, that ‘nothing but brute force, 
or the pressing fear of it, would reform 
the parliament.” Would any man be 
found to say that two meanings could 
If there 
were no other passage in the book but 


| this, the House would not do its duty, if 
_it did not institute proceedings upon it: 
_ for in what situation might it be placed, if 
it did not take some notice of this pam- 


Supposing that any practical ef- 
fects were to result from the advice given 
in it (and the following of such advice 
could lead to nothing else but scenes of 
confusion and ruin, which no man could 
contemplate without horror), with what 


Prone yes could the House proceed to 


punish the miserable wretches who had 
been deluded by this work, when it had 
not declared its opinion upon the work 
itself, though brought before its notice, 
or shown that it had the power to purish 
the sophistical writer of it? In such a 
case, would not any person, involved in 
the guilt of rebellion from following the 
recommendation of this pamphlet, have 
a right to say to the House, ‘ You have 
yourselves assisted to mislead me; you 
are now pouring your vengeance upon 
me, and yet you have taken no notice of 
the person whose advice led me into that 
course of crime for which you now punish 
me.” He had no means of ascertaining 
by whom this pamphlet was written; but 
from whatever quarter it came, it was 
clearly the production of a person who 
filled no mean situation in life, who had 
received no common education, and who 
was endowed with considerable talent.— 
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When, then, every party in the state ; 
was calling for the punishment of the— 
twopenny and threepenny publishers of | 
Stoddart, 81, Strand.” 


treason, was it fitting that they should 
show any thing like a fear of this author, 
because he enjoyed a more exalted rank 
in society than those wretched scribblers. 
After ascertaining the author of this pam- 
phlet, the House could proceed to fur- 
ther measures. He would now state what 
he thought the proper course for the 
House to adopt. He was desirous that 
the House should proceed in the most 
cautious and most deliberate manner ; 
and that whatever should be done might 
appear not to arise from sudden indig- 
nation or individual feeling, but to be the 
result of reflection and mature consider- 
ation. The first step which he proposed 
to be adopted was, to call to the bar of 
the House, the individual whose name 
appeared upon the face of the publication, 
in order that they might get at the real 
offender. He thought it in no case proper 
to proceed against the printer or pub- 
lisher, when the real offender could be 
traced. He should therefore move, that 
Robert Stoddart be called to the bar of 
the House. There were cases in which 
the House had immediately come to a 
resolution declaring that the paper com- 
plained of was of a particular character, 
and then called the party before them. 
There were other cases in which they 
called the party before them without 
having come to any resolution. Upon 
the precedent furnished by the latter 
class of cases he pracustiod, because it 
did appear to him more reasonable, first 
to inquire after the person who wrote the 
publication, and then to pass a resolution, 
expressing whether it was or was not a 
breach of privilege. In making this mo- 
tion, he hoped that no other motive would 
be imputed to him but a common sense 
of the authority of the House, and a 
common feeling of the respect with which 
it ought to be regarded throughout the 
country. 

The Speaker.—Does the hon. member 
wish the title of the publication, and the 
particular: passages to which he has refer- 
red, to be read? 

Mr. Courtenay assented, and handed 
the pamphlet to the clerk, who read 
from it the passages quoted by Mr. Cour- 
tenay in his speech, and also the title- 
page, which is as follows:— A Trifliog 
Mistake in Thomas Lord Erskine’s recent 
Preface shortly noticed, and respectfully 
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corrected, in a Letter to his Lordship, 
by the Author of “‘ The Defence of the 
People.” London, published by Robert 
He then moved 
that Robert Stoddart be ordered to attend 
the House on Monday next. On the 
question being put, 

Sir Francis Burdett said, it appeared to 
him, that the House never appeared in a 
more odious view, than when it exercised 
its privileges in a manner repugnant to 
the general feelings of the country, and 
in a@ manner by no means calculated to 
satisfy justice. Ifthe present motion was 
agreed to, that House must appear to the 
public at large in a very extraordinary 
view. A few nights since, an inquiry 
which the whole country demanded, an 
inquiry undeniably within the inquisitorial 
functions of the House, was refused, as 
not suited to the character and powers of 
that House. But now, all allowed that 
this was within the province of the House 
—this invidious, judicial, exercise of its 
functions. When the real inquisitorial func< 
tions of the House were to be exercised, 
at the desire and for the protection of the 
people, the House was voted to be an 
unfit place, and it was so voted by those 
who on the present occasion would vote 
the House into a court of justice. It 
must appear extraordinary, that the House 
should be now called upon to exert func- 
tions which they had been — told could 
never be judiciously or usefully exerted. 
The House had been told, that they were 
not qualified to sift truth; that they could 
not stic one step in a judicial inquiry 
without covering themselves with dis« 
grace; that no public benefit could result 
from the exercise of such functions. 
Such was the reply, when the whole 
country called for the exercise of func- 
tions which could be constitutionally and 
beneficially exercised. But now it was 
thought proper to institute a judicial pro- 
ceeding, although no evidence was be- 
fore them, no evidence could be fairly 
before them, and truth could not be in- 
vestigated. Now it was proposed to as- 
sume the power of defining laws, and the 
most difficult and vague of all laws—the 
law of libel, without giving the accused 
any possibility of equal trial, or any.pos- 
sibility ef obtaining justice. He thought 
the doing of such an act as this would 
excite the greatest feeling of disgust 
throughout the country, and the strongest 
sense of injustice. Even supposing, for 
the sake of argument—and it was only 
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for the sake of argument he could sup- 
pose it—that the passages cited were a 
libel, still the mode of proceeding now 
proposed was unjust and repugnant to 
every man of just and honest feelings in 
the country. The House was to be the 
udge in its own cause, and to punish at 
its pleasure. Whether the charge was 
true or not, was not the question; but 
any proceeding against this publication in 
the mode proposed, could only lower (if 
lower it could be) and disgrace the House 
in the eyes of the country. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned member 
should have chosen such a strange mode 
of proceeding, and should not before pro- 
posing to ascertain the offender, have 
ealled upon the House to say whether 
any offence was committed. From the 
reading of a passage, no one could say 
whether it was a libel or not. It might 
be borne out by the context. He believ- 
ed it to be exceedingly true, that a 
borough-monger was as despicable, as 
Jow, as any human being could be. But 
if detached and unconnected passages 
were taken from any writer, they might 
appear libels or breaches of privilege. 
Mr. Burke had written many passages 
more degrading to that House than the 
passage now quoted. _ Lord Chatham had 
said, that that was a corrupt House, sub- 
versive of all law and order, and of Jiberty 
of every kind. Indeed, there had not 
been a great or eminent man for many 
ages, who had not characterized that 
House in worse terms than those now in 
question. The privileges of that House 
had been originally granted for the pur- 
pose of enabling members to maintain 
the _ of the people. They had been 
intended for the protection of members 
against the officers of the crown, and 
against being called before the privy 
council to answer for doing their duty in 
that House. But to exercise their privi- 
leges in this way, was a monstrous perver- 
sion of their nature and object. Selden, 
generally distinguished as. the learned 
Selden, said, that «* members of parlia- 
ment were as great princes as any in the 
world. Privilege of parliament was, no 
man knew what; but under this they 
could exercise all power. The doge and 
senate of Venice exercised no power over 
their own people, which parliament could 
not exercise over all classes of people.” 
Thus Selden pronounced the power of 
parliament worse than the greatest, and 
proverbially the most odious, tyranny 
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which existed in the world. Having read 
the pamphlet, he could by no means agree 
with the hon. and learned gentleman in 
the construction he put —_ particular 
passages. It contained nothing which re- 
commended the subversion of that House. 
The passage now brought under the no- 
tice of the House, instead of being a 
breach of privilege, admitted of the very 
contrary construction. What did prevent 
the people from pulling out the members 
by the ears? The passage quoted said, 
it was “ force” that prevented them. 
What did the House say it was that pre- 
vented them? What did the bills say, 
which were now passing to the general 
disgust of the country? [Hear.] Did 
they not say, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have recourse to brute force? 
fHear, hear!] This was the very argu- 
ment used by the House itself. If this 
was so—and he believed it was—they 
must admit that it was more through: fear 
than any attachment to them, that they 
were protected. This was no more than 
what was said by every advocate for the 
present measures. This was the argu- 
ment founded upon the papers upon the 
table; and by coercive measures alene 
was it proposed to make the people yield 
to their authority. Yet the House would 
now consider it highly penal to say so! 
The House had declared their conviction 
that force alone protected them, in so 
many ways, that they could not be mis- 
understood. The author of this pamphlet, 
whoever he might be, had said no more. 
He should content himself at present with 
opposing the motion for calling the printer 
to the bar, till they had themselves deter- 
mined whether the passage was or was 
not a breach of privilege. He protested 
against the House turning itself into'a 
court of justice, as it was most unfit to 
decide in its own cause, by which pro- 
ceeding it would take the law into its own 
hands, and preclude all means of defence 
or fair trial. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had heard the hon. 
baronet’s speech with considerable pain, 
and had felt doubtful whether it was not 
his duty to have interposed in the course 
of it. He could not conceive how they 
could be a House of Commons, how the 
could act as representatives, or how they 
could perform their part in the legislature, 
if they did not protect themselves trom libel 
and insult. The hon. baronet had referred 
to the demand for inquiry lately made, at 
least by a part of the people of England, 
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and to the refusal of inquiry. The House 
upon that occasion had exercised a discre- 
tionary power. No argument could, in 
the present case, be founded upon that. 
Whether the House had done right or 
wrong then, their conduct afforded no 
argument now. He had taken no part in 
that discussion, more from accident than 
any other cause; but the House had the 
power of instituting an inquiry if it chose 
to exert it. Its powers were less ade- 
quate to the purpose than those of any of 
the courts below ; but it might have exer- 
cised its powers. It had been said by those 
who were for inquiry, that it might be 
conducted at the bar; that it might be 
referred to a committee, or that the attor- 
ney-general might be instructed to prose- 
cute. He knew not what course the hon. 
gentlemen meant to adopt: whether he 
proposed that the House should be judge 
in its own case, than which nothing was 
more common in the best times; or that 
the attorney-general should be instructed 
to prosecute, which was also common: what- 
ever course might be adopted, he would 
ask even the hon. baronet, whether the 
House were not fit to judge of the merits 
of this case. He had never read a grosser 
libel. It was a libel tending to produce 
revolution and anarchy [ Hear, hear! ] 
tending to excite physical, or, as the 
writer called it, brute force.” It was a 
direct incentive to pull the members out 
by the ears, to lock the door, and to throw 
the key into the Thames. The hon. baro- 
net said, the House would be guilty of 
great injustice, if it adopted the proposed 
proceeding, and assumed such powers. 
But the privileges of the House existed 
for the defence of the people, and for the 
protection of the people. That House 
could not exist without maintaining its 
power and authority, The hon. baronet 
and his friends thought the present con- 
stitution bad, and wished to new-model 
it. God forbid that they should have any 


hand in the new-modelling of the consti- 


tution. It should be his object, while he 
had a seat in that House, to resist the 
new modelling of it by such hands. That 
constitution, under which we had grown up 
and flourished, was said by the hon. baro- 


‘net to be inconsistent with justice: but 


he must say, that if the public mind was 


‘to be worked upon by such gross and 


seditious libels, that House, the constitu- 
tion, and the administration of justice, 
would soon be overthrown. His best en- 
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avert such a crisis. Libels like that now 
before them endangered not only the use- 
fulness, but also the existence of the 
House: but the greatness and the dignity 
of the House had been maintained, ought 
to be maintained, and, he trusted, would 
still be maintained, against the new sect 
which had risen up amongst us, and whose 
object was anarchy and desolation. 

ord John Russell thought the question 
now brought before the House the most 
ill-advised, and the most imprudent that 
could possibly have been brought before 
them. When there were so many sedi- 
tious libels throughout the country—when 
in the papers on their table was found a 
resolution, that after the Ist of January 
1820, no obedience ought to be paid to 
parliament, why should this passage be 
selected for the judgment of the House? 
If notice was to be taken of every 
libel, why was there no notice of the 
resolution he had mentioned, of similar 
resolutions at other meetings, of the 
“‘ Medusa” and the “ Republican,” every 
one of which was an offence against the 
privileges of the House? But the House 
had the power of prosecuting all libels, 
either by itself or by the attorney-general; 
and it had the power of passing laws to 
prevent or to punish the repetition of 
those libels. But, to cull out one of the 
many seditious libellers, and to be satisfied 
with passing bills respecting the rest, was 
a measure which did not become the jus- 
tice of that House. ‘The privileges of 
the House had been intended, as the hon. 
baronet had truly said, to protect mem- 
bers against violations of justice which 
might be committed by the officers of the 
crown. But cases of privilege were now 
little else than complaints of libels in 
newspapers. Extraordinary cases might 
call for the notice of the House; but 
they ought never to be noticed unless 
they should be such as the House could 
not pass over. The passage now brought 
forward had appeared in a publication out 
of doors, among many others at least as 
objectionable. To save time, he would 
move as an amendment, that Robert Stod- 
dart be called to the bar on the 18th of 
January next. 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird said, that as 
only an isolated passage had been read 
from the pamphlet, doubts might reason- 
ably arise in the minds of hon. members, 
who had not read the tract from which 
it had been taken, as to whether it was or 
was not libellous [A laugh]. Having 
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read the whole .of the pamphlet himself, 
he should take the liberty of stating, that 
he was satisfied in his own mind, that, 
looking at the entire context of the pas- 
sage complained of, any conclusion might 
be drawn from it, rather than that come 
to by the hon. member on the floor ; 
namely, that it was meant as an excite- 
ment to rebellion, and that its object was, 
to instigate the people to pull out the 
members by the ears, lock up their doors, 
and fling the key of the House into the 
Thames. What was the real meaning of 
the passage? That fear of the laws, 
and not love, restrained the people. It 
was a proposition that might be stated of 
any law that was not mild, but coercive. 
That was his impression. If that impres- 
sion—namely, that fear, not love, re- 
strained the people—was not supported 
by reasons and arguments, it was only an 
unfounded conclusion, not a libel. 

Lord Nugent begged to say three words 
in explanation of the vote he meant to 
give. He should vote for the original 
motion. He concurred so far with his 
noble friend behind him, as to think that 
his majesty’s ministers had criminally 
neglected their duty, in not instructing 
the attorney-general to prosecute other 
libels perhaps more atrocious. But that 
was no reason why he should not vote 
for the present motion, when he saw the 
privileges of the House so outrageously 
attacked in the face of the country, 
The hon. member who had last night 
mentioned this publication had ascribed 
it to a particular individual. He would 
not do so, but he would say that it bore 
internal proofs, in its style and mode of 
reasoning, that it proceeded from the pen 
of a person who was a worthy victim for 
the House to strike. The motion was not 


for committing to the custody of the ser- | 
geant at arms, or to Newgate. The spirit | 


of the object was, after ascertaining from 


the printer who the author was, to direct | 


the attorney-general to lay both the law 
and the facts before a jury of the country. 
He was not willing to give up the privi- 
leges of the House, connected, as he be- 
lieved them to be, with the rights and 
liberties of the people. These were not 
times in which those privileges ought to 
be surrendered or qualified. He was 
aware of the obloquy and misrepresenta- 
tion to which he should be exposed by 
his conduct on this occasion; but if he 
were not prepared to suffer obloquy and 
Yaisrepresentation in the discharge of his 
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duty, he was not qualified to do that 
duty. Solong as they were there, in a 
House constituted as that was—he would 
that some of them were there on other 
terms—but so long as they were there, 
they must support their dignity and their 
privileges. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that his sole object 
at present was, to call the publisher to the 
bar. He did not pledge himself after- 
wards to any particular line of conduct, 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that although he 
had been many years a member of that 
House, he was not well acquainted with 
privileges or precedents, but he was led 
by instinctive feelings to join in censuring 
what attacked the substance of dignity 
and authority in parliament. The passage 
now read ‘appeared to him a gross and 
scandalous libel, not only against the pri- 
vileges, but against the existence of the 
House. He had seldom been more sur- 

rised than when he heard an hon. mem~ 
hee say that any person might doubt whe- 
ther this passage was a libel or not. It 
was the nature of the moral faculty, as 
well as of our natural feeling, to doubt the 
existence of a weaker ingredient, when 
accustomed to a stronger ingredient. It 
might be so with the hon. member, who 
was perhaps so much accustomed to strong 
libels, that he doubted whether this was a 
libel. The hon. member had explained 
his meaning by saying, that it was only 
an assertion that fear restrained the people 
more than love. 
his celebrated essays, had remarked, that 
«all government was founded on opinion, 
opinion of interest or opinion of right.” 
It would have been absurd to yi that 
Mr. Hume should have been called to the 
bar of the House for that expression, 
. But all depended on the terms used, and 
the tendency of the language. If it were 
said, that the passage contained nothing 
but the truth, it must at least be admitted 
that the truth had been very boldly ex- 
pressed. The expression was, that the 
‘members of that House might, on a cer- 
_ tain supposition, be dragged out by the 
'ears. He could not conceive a more plain 
‘and open incitement, couched in grosser 
language; he could imagine no words 
more likely to produce the effect of car- 
rying the doctrine which they imported 
into execution. A disposition to insult 
the House was too easily infused, and if it 
' was treated with mildness, would only gain 
| strength and become inveterate. He had, 
indeed, heard of a story which represented 


Mr. Hume, in one of 
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that a threat to kick a person down stairs ; defence which he undertook, as not to 
ought to be understood only as a hint of | read that context, if he thought it would 
disapprobation, It certainly appeared to | really assist his argument. His not doing 
him, that there were strong grounds for | so was, in fact, a presumption against 
the House animadverting on this subject, | him. It gave him sincere regret to find 
though he was by no means decided as to | language of the same kind addressed al- 
the most eligible course of proceeding. | most every day to those who had no means 
It evidently was not a case with regard to | of avoiding the delusion, and principles 
which the House ought to recede from the | disseminated which would tend to the 
vindication of its dignity: for no distinc- | overthrow of all that was venerable 
tion in favour of this particular case could, | amongst us. They who so addressed 
he thought, be made out, The hon. mem- | themselves to the public had no intention 
ber had, in fact, conceded that the publi- | of becoming martyrs to their own doc- 
cation was libellous. Now, what differ- | trines: their love of liberty was not so ar- 
ence was there between a prosecution, | dent as to expose them to any serious pe- 
and a carrying of the law intoeffect? Still ril; but, whilst they kept themselves 
it was uncertain which was the most expe- | within the boundaries of safety, they in- 
dieat mode by which the House ought to flamed and incited others to give a loose 
maintain its authority, and assert those | to the worst of passions, exhibiting all 
tivileges which were not established for | that was contemptible for baseness, with 
its own sake, but for theinterests of those | all that was odious for wickedness, and 
whom it represented. But wherever it | trifling with the security as well as the 
was possible consistently with those privi- | greatness and renown of their country. 
leges, he deemed it more advisable to ad- Mr. Douglas Kinnaird said, that the 
dress the Crown, praying that it would di- | reason he had abstained from reading any 
rect the attorney-general to institute a pro- | part of the pamphlet was, because he 
secution. ‘The only question with him was, | would not presume to read the whole of it 
whether this case was within that general | to the House, without which a fair judg- 
rule, or whether it did not call upon the | ment of its object could not be formed. 
House to mark its displeasure, by the ex- | The passage which had made such ap im- 
ertion of its own powers. He was sure pression on the House was only an inci- 
that be was influenced by no personal feel- | dental one, not contributing to the author's 
ings in what be now said; and he was main or professed object. He did not 
equally sure that a great part of the people | profess to institute an express examination 
took an interest in the credit of that | into the state of the House of Commons, 
House. This was at least the impression | but only entitled his pamphlet “ A Trifling 
made on his mind by all he had seen and | Mistake,” &c.—The hon. member was 
heard; and he recollected that at the | prevented from continuing by cries of 
time when he represented the county of | ‘* Spoke, spoke!” 
York, and was known to entertain senti- Mr. Hume rose, amidst continued calls 
ments favourable to a moderate reform, | of “ question!” and symptoms of impa- 
the majority of his constituents differed tience. He said, he was sorry to differ 
from him on that subject. ‘They did not, | from many hon. members as to the best 
however, wish him to defer implicitly to | mode of proceeding in this case. In the 
their opinions ; for they knew that he would | case of the complaint made last session, 
not be a slave ; no, noteven to the county | by the right hon. the president of the 
of York. No doubt could exist in his | board of control against an individual for 
mind upon this point—that it was the | misrepresentation, the House passed a re- 
duty of the House to vindicate itself from | solution declaratory of the offence, before 
contumely and outrage. He was willing | they called the printer to the bar. He 
to distinguish between loose and unguard- | was aware that he was addressing an im- 
ed expressions, and those which appeared | patient House,and should therefore merely 
to convey an advised and deliberate mean- | add, that he thought the course which the 
ing. He would not refer to the name of House seemed disposed to pursue was 
the supposed author ; but when he heard | erroneous. 
it said that the context might lead to an- | Mr. Wynn was perfectly ready to agree 
other construction of the passage, he | to the original resolution, and at once to 
could not help observing, that the hon. | state his opinion that the language in 
member who urged this consideration | question was a gross and glaring libel, and 
would hardly have been se wanting to the | a direct incitement to the use of violence 
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against the House: He should not follow 
the hon. baronet through all that reason- 
ing which consisted in a denial of their 
privileges, and the reiteration of an argu- 
ment which the hon. baronet had already 
carried into the courts below, and subse- 
‘quently into the other House of parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords had confirmed 
those = though he did not mean to 
admit that they had not before stood on 
ground sufficiently firm. With regard to 
the relation of this passage to the context, 
he must say, that having read the pamph- 
let, he thought the farther that context 
was examined, the more necessary would 
it appear that the dignity of the House 
and the authority of the law should be 
vindicated in this instance. He would now 
merely read part of the concluding pas- 
sage, which seemed to him to contain an 
open incitement to violence and to a re- 
sistance of the law.—The hon. member 
then read the following extract from page 
52:— My determination, for one, is 
fixed: if those who have the power at- 
tempt to deprive me of the inalienable 
right of meeting my fellow countrymen, 
by letting loose a soldier at me, without 
the warning of an act of parliament, 
1 will resist him if I can; if they do 
give me the warning of an act of parlia- 
ment, I will break it if I can. 1 consider 
the object exactly the same, the injustice 
equally calling for resistance; the mere 
additional ceremony is not worth the sta- 
tute-paper ; the time, the means, the oc- 
casion, must of course make part of the 
prudential question, which every man 
must determine for himself, and concern- 
ing which I do not wish to be his 
‘prompter.” Could any man of common 
sense doubt the import and meaning of 
this passage? He must confess he could 
not concur with the argument in favour of 
a prosecution. Upon this subject he ad- 
hered to the principle maintained both by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, whom he re- 
‘garded as the greatest authorities on all 
oints of constitutional law—that the 
ouse lowered its tone, and weakened its 
authority, whenever it sought assistance 
from other courts. As to the objection, 
of the House acting both as accuser and 
judge, what was there strange in that? 
as not every court invested with an au- 
thority to issue process, and if not obeyed, 
to treat it as a contempt? Had they not 
power to compel a party in such a case to 
answer interrogatories? and was a power 
‘exercised by all the minor courts in the 
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kingdom tobe denied to the supreme court 
of parliament? He knew that some per- 
sons thought it better to let such offences 
pass unnoticed ; but, for his own part, he 
doubted the policy of thus manifesting 
their contempt. If the courts of law were 
charged with injustice and partiality, or if 
the judges were openly accused of acting 
with no other motive than that of curry- 
ing favour with the court, would not the 
libellers be punished? Could their func- 
tions be discharged, or their authority 
maintained, if such attacks were suffered 
to be made with impunity? Why, then, 
should the privileges of that House, which 
were held on behalf of the people, be 
alone subjected to insult and invasion? 
The House must recollect the many errors 
and atrocities towhich a breach of their pri- 
vileges had led. How often had parliament 
been misled by giving way to an influence 
out of doors. ‘The attainder of lord Straf- 
ford was procured by means of placards 
distributed about the streets. He agreed 
that they ee now to put out of view 
the individual reputed to be the author. 
But his supposed rank and situation might. 
become important matters to be consi- 
dered. The offence had, it was clear, not 
been committed unadvisedly, and the cir- 
cumstances to which he had just referred 
constituted a strong ground for separating 
this from the great majority of such 
cases. 

Lord Nugent observed, that he had 
been misconceived by his hon. relation 
who had just sat down. What he had 
said was, that he did not think it always 
expedient to pursue the same course, and 
that there might be cases in which the 
House might act incautiously in trusting 
to the Crown for directing a prosecution. 

The question was then put, and the 
original resolution being carried, Robert 
Stodart was ordered to be in attendance 
on Monday next. 


Seizure or Arms Bitt.] Lord 
Castlereagh having moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Tierney said, he had no intention 
whatever to provoke a debate in the pre- 
sent stage of the measure. His objection 
was not so much to the principle of the 
bill, which was local and temporary, as to 
certain provisions of it. Therefore he 
thought it most advisable to let it pass the 
second reading and go into the committee, 
where perhaps the amendments might be 
adopted, which he thought requisite. 1£ 
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not, there were two subsequent stages at 
which it might be opposed. A clause to 
which he most strongly objected was one 
empowering one justice, on any informa- 
tion, to grant his warrant for entering 
into the House of any man by night. 

Mr. Bennet hoped the whole of the 
county of Northumberland would not be 
put under the operation of the bill. All 
its purposes would be answered by making 
it act on certain parts thereof. 

Mr. Lambton hoped the noble lord 
would feel it his duty to state to the 
House whether he had made the inquiry 
he promised, in consequence of what had 
passed in the House last night. He now 
again asked the noble lord whether he had 
seen any communication from the deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Durham to 
any of his colleagues, containing a repre- 
sentation at the end of the peaceable 
state of the county? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had read the 
communication referred to by the hon. 
member. But the evidence it afforded 
did not go the length that the hon. 
member seemed to imagine. .It merely 
stated that the county was not in a state 
of tumult at that time, without venturing 
to assert that tranquillity would be per- 
manent. Now, it had never been alleged, 
that the county was in a state of actual 
tumult, but only in such a state as might 
lead totumult. The letter was written to 
lord Sidmouth, in consequence of an ap- 
plication to certain magistrates to call out 
the yeomanry, by the commanding officer 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he considering 
an additional military force necessary for 
the security of the county. The letter 
conveyed intelligence of this application, 
and added what he had before mentioned, 
as the opinion of the writer. The South 
Tyne corps had in fact been put on duty 
in consequence of the commanding 
officer’s wish. This was the only docu- 
ment he had seen. 

Mr. Wharton declared that his informa- 
tion was of the most alarming kind. A 
system of communication had been esta- 
blished throughout extensive districts in 
Durham and Yorkshire, and the spirit of 
disaffection was on the point of exhibitin 
itself in armed force. The colliers an 
pit-men were thoroughly organized, and 
assembled every day in parties of twenty, 

their leaders assembling every week. A 
letter which he had received from a gen- 
tleman in that part of the country, and 
one not easily alarmed, stated, that with- 
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out some commanding military force, 
there was an end to all security—that 
arms were provided, and the landed pro- 
perty already parcelled out [a laugh]. 
An hon. member opposite might be more 
interested than he was aware of, and if he 
knew the source of this information as 
well as he did, would come to the same 
judgment. At many of these meetings 
reform was, indeed, the professed object, 
but not any reform of that House, even 
upon the wild scheme of universal suffrage. 
The reform contemplated, and for which 
they seemed to entertain an enthusiastic 
desire, was a transfer of property from 
those who now enjoyed it to those who 
did not. 

Mr. Lambton said, that were it not for 
the disagreeable nature of the subject, he 
should have been extremely amused at 
some of the observations of the hon. gen- 
tleman, but the subject was too serious 
for mirth. Yet he thought it a little ex- 
traordinary that a gentleman who had 
not been for some years in the county of 
Durham, and who, when he did reside 
there, lived some miles distant from the 
people against whom he had preferred 
such heavy charges, should come down to 
the House and make assertions concern- 
ing persons exactly opposite to what he 
(Mr. L.) had stated, who lived amongst 
them, and had caused the most diligent 
inquiry to be made into their conduct. 
He then described the contents of a letter 
he had received from a person who had a 
few days before been present at a meeting 
of owners of coal-mines, where the fact 
of the colliers having arms happened to 
be discussed, but not one among them 
could affirm the fact of his own know- 
ledge. He stated, however, that the 
colliers had been pretty generally classed, 
but that that practice was very much 
abating, and that it had prevailed among 
the colliers only, and not among the 
smiths, or any other description of work- 
men. He never recollected any year in 
which the men were more anxious to work 
—he did not remember one idle day 
among them, but that of the meeting at 
Newcastle. He had also seen a gentle- 
man from one of the villages to which he 
had before alluded, who represented every 
thing there as perfectly quiet. This in- 
telligence had been confirmed by another 
gentleman from that county, with whom 
he had recently had a conversation. He 
had informed him, that many of the 
persons classed as radicals had left the 
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classes. An hon. friend had ‘suggested 
that he ought to explain what that class- 
ing meant. It only implied, that persons 
formed themselves into parties of twenty, 
who chose a leader to read a newspaper 
to them, purchased in common. He 
could not allow the fact of classification to 
be any evidence against these persons ; he 
believed in his heart it was done for no 
other purpose but that of reform, and not 
to pass Agrarian laws; and that they 
were as quiet and peaceably disposed as 
any description of his majesty’s subjects. 
Accordingly, he still adhered to his in- 
tention of proposing in the committee, 
that the county of Durham should not be 
within the operation of the act. He 
assured the noble lord, that in making 
these inquiries, he had been actuated 
solely by a desire of dissipating what he 
conceived a false alarm. 

Lord Milton said, he believed there 
was no connexion whatever between the 
colliers in Northumberland and those in 
Durham. He lamented extremely, that 
a bill like the present should be proposed 
to be continued for two or three years, 
when it was in fact totally uncalled for by 
the state of the country. 

Mr. H. Clive mentioned a report from 
the mayor of Newcastle, which was in the 
Secretary of state’s office for home affairs. 
It contained the depositions of four 
respectable individuals, on the subject of 
the meeting near that place on the 12th 
October. The hon. gentleman read the 
substance of three of these depositions. 
The first stated, that the deponent had 
no doubt but that the parties marching to 


the meeting were secretly armed; the 
second, that the radicals were armed with 
— and the third, that the deponent 

elieved that upwards of 1,000 had arms | 
in their pockets. 

Lord Castlereagh rose merely to men- | 
tion a matter to the hon. gentleman (Mr. | 
Op not that the statements of the 
hon. gentleman would, even if accurate, 
alter his view of the expediency of the 
extended ‘measure; but he wished the 
hon. gentleman to inquire into the truth 
of the fact which had been stated to him 
last night, namely, that the agent of the 
hon. gentleman had discharged from his 
mines the leaders of these classes, If 
this was the case, it was curious that so 
excellent a reformer as the hon. gentle- 
man should have so indifferent an opinion 
of these reformers as not to trust them 
even in his coal-mines, 
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Mr. Lambton rose, with considerable 
warmth, to repel the conjunction of his 
name with radical reformers. He had 
often been attacked for his opposition ta 
their principles, and it was too much for 
gentlemen who had never ventured to 
meet them face to face, to taunt bim in 
this way with a sympathy in their doc- 
trines. 

Lord Castlereagh, with much good 
temper, assured the hon. gentleman that 
he called him an excellent reformer in a 
constitutional sense, and never meant to 
class him with the radicals. He knew he 
was not a radical, for he had read the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, delivered at the 
Newcastle meeting, with all that open 
manliness which marked his conduct in 
every other respect. He only thought 
the hon. gentleman was more disposed to 
place confidence in those persons than he 
should be, and mentioned the subject 
entirely that the hon. gentleman, if not 
acquainted with it, haat ascertain whe- 
ther his agent had thought so ill of the 
leading reformers as to dismiss them from 
his service. 

Mr. Lambton said, the noblelord having, 
with that conciliating manner which no 
one knew better how to display, disclaimed 
the intention of imputing those violent 
— to him, he of course could not 
or a moment retain the idea that any 
thing personal was meant. If his agent 
had dismissed these men, he was not im- 
plicated; and, to be good for any thing, 
it must be shown that they were dis- 
charged on account of their political prin- 
ciples, and for no other cause. 

Sir C. Monck said, he hoped the noble 


lord, when the bill was considered ia the 


committee, would consent to limit the 
operation of the bill to three wards in the 
county of Northumberland, they being 
the only parts of that county where symp- 
toms of disturbance had manifested them- 
selves. 

The bill was then read a second time, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 13. 
MispEMEANORS Bit. ] The LordChan- 
cellor having moved the order of the day, 
the bill for preventing delay in the adminis- 
tration of justice in cases of Misdemeanor 
was read a third time. His lordship then 
observed, with reference to what had been 
said on the subject of informations ex- 
officio, that he had framed a clause which 
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he intended to move, to add to the bill, 
In criminal cases, at the suit of a private 
prosecutor, the term allowed to the latter 
was twelve months, and if he did not 
bring the case on ,to trial within that pe- 
riod, the defendant might carry down the 
record by proviso, and tender himself for 
trial; he had thought it right to apply the 
same rule as to time, to informations ex- 
officio filed by the attorney general, and 
to informations and indictments in which 
the attorney-general was the prosecutor ; 
and he proposed to enact, that in every 
case of such prosecution, where the de- 
fendant had pleaded not guilty, and the 
attorney general did not, within a year, 
bring on the case for trial, the defendant 
might give a notice of twenty days to the 
attorney-general of his intention to apply 
to the court either to order a trial, or to 
set aside the prosecution. Either the 
Court could then make an order, or the 
period of the notice would give the attor- 
——— an opportunity of entering a 
noli prosequi. 

Lord Holland hoped the House would 
excuse him if he should rise to make his 
personal acknowledgments to the noble 
and learned lord, for the clause which he 
had’ submitted to their consideration. 
The clause went as far as any thing 
which he could suggest, and carried its 
object into effect in a much better 
manner. He could not say that the 
clause had indeed done all which he 
could have desired, but it did much 
more than he had ever expected. This 
and another clause which the noble and 
learned lord had introduced, had effected 
an improvement so material in the bill, 
that he did not deny that the measure 
would operate a' very considerable im- 
provement in the law of the country. 
He therefore should for one say, “ con- 
tent’ to the motion for passing the bill. 

The clause was then read, and the bill 


passed. 
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Breacw oF 
AGAINST A PAMPHLET INTITULEBD “ A’ 


Tririine Mistake,” Mr. Courte- 
nay having moved the order'of the day, 
the' House proceeded to take into consi- 
deration the complaint, whichupon Friday, 
was made to the House of a printed 
pamphlet, intituled, A ‘ Trifling Mistake 
in Lord ‘Erskine’s recent Preface.” 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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Mr. Ellice immediately rose, and said, 
that in order to save the time of the 
House, and that no unmerited punishment 
might fall upon the publisher of the 
pamphlet in question, he had been in- 
structed by its author to avow his 
name, and to add, that he would readily 
obey any order of the House requiring 
his attendance. The author was a par- 
ticular friend of his, and his name was 
John Cam Hobhouse. 

Mr. Courtenay did not wish to give un- 
necessary trouble, but he apprehended 
that what had already occurred on a for- 
mer day would impose: upon the House 
the necessity of having the publisher 
brought to the bar: an order had been 
made for the attendance of Robert 
Stodart, and he felt it right, therefore, 
to move that he be exanzined, although 
unquestionably what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, afforded the House sufli- 
-_ knowledge of the author of the 
libel. 

The order of the day was then read, 
and the Speaker inquired whether Ro- 
bert Stodart was in. attendance. The 
Serjeant at Arms reported in the affirma- 
tive, and it was’ ordered that he should 
be called in. He was put to the bar 
accordingly, and interrogated by the 
Speaker. 

What is your name ?—Robert Stodart. 

Look at that pamphlet, and state whc- 
ther it was published by you ?—It was. 

Do you know the author ?—I do. 

State at length the names of Mr. Hob- 
house ; his christian as well as surname.— 
John Cam Hobhouse.—The witness was 
then ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Courtenay observed, that after what 
had passed, it was undoubtedly not con- 
sistent with his view of the case to visit 
the printer or publisher of the libel with 
any punishment. It was'the duty of the 
House to take notice of such a publica- 
tion, and the gentleman who was the 
author of it had avowed himself. He would 


move, therefore, in the first instance, that 


Robert Stodart (be discharged, and next, 
that Mr. John Cam Hobhouse be ordered 
to attend. 

Mr. Ellice said, that Mr. Hobhouse 
was not in town at the present mo- 
ment; he was in the country with bis 
father, who was ill, but he would readily 
attend if an order were made out for that 
purpose: he would be able to attend to- 
morrow, 
ve tT) was desiréus that every 
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reasonable accommodation should be af- 
forded to the individual: he had been 
mace acquainted with the domestic call 
made upon Mr. Hobhouse, and it would 
be sufficient if he could attend to- 
morrow. He moved accordingly to that 
efect. 

Mr. Tierney wished the hon. member 
just to state the purpose he had in view 
in requiring the attendance of Mr. Hob- 
house. 

The Speaker apprehended that the hon. 
mover was mistaken in the situation in 
which the publisher was placed: Robert 
Stodart was not in custody, as he had 
only been ordered to attend the House 
to-day. As to the necessity of the 
attendance of Mr. Hobhouse himself, 
if it had depended merely upon the in- 
formation of the publisher, it would be fit, 
according to all the precedents, that Mr. 
Hobhouse himself should be called before 
the House, that he might, if he were able, 
disprove the assertion, and show that he 
was not the author of the libel. Here, 
however, a declaration had been made 
through an hon. member by Mr. Hob- 
house, admitting that he was the author, 
and it seemed Reselene unnecessary that 
he should be called upon to attend at the 
bar. Such was the ordinary course 
of proceeding; but, in the particular 
case, the House would judge for itself. 

Mr. Courtenay thanked the chair for 
the information supplied. As it now ap- 
peared, from the highest authority, that 
after an avowal of the author, such as had 
been made, it was not necessary that the 
House should order his attendance; the 
course he had to pursue was extremely 
plain and simple. He would, therefore, 
advert very shortly to the nature of the 
offence that had been committed, and to the 
manner in which he conceived it ought to 
be visited. He hoped the view he had 
taken of the subject would meet with the 
general feeling and concurrence of the 
House. He had no difficulty in stating, 
that it had been a matter of very anxious 
consideration with him how to make up 
his mind as to the particular mode in 
which the House ought to punish an 
offence of this kind. He could assure 
the House, that he had consulted with his 
hon. friend opposite (Mr. Wynn), and 
after the fullest inquiry, he was persuaded, 
that the question would not be met pro- 
perly if the House did not proceed to 
take the punishment into its own hands, 
by ordering the commitment of the 
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offender. He would not waste the time 
of the House by arguing upon the exist- 
ence of the right of commitment, which 
all honourable members, with a single ex- 
ception, admitted [Hear.] He would, 
however, for his own satisfaction, and per- 
haps for the satisfaction of the House, or 
of those members who had not given the 
subject the same degree of attention that 
he had bestowed upon it, read a single 
passage from the report of a committee 
appointed to examine the question, and 
the result of whose labours was most con- 
clusive : the report was terminated as fol- 
lows :—“ This power is in truth part of 
the Pen ne: law of parliament: the 
law of parliament is the law of the land— 
part of the Jez terre mentioned in Magna 
Charta, where it is declared that no free- 
man shall be taken or imprisoned but by 
the judgment of his peers, or by the law 
of the land, and is as much within the 
meaning of those words, the law of the 
land, as the acknowledged 
power of commitment for contempt by 
courts of justice in Westminster-hall, 
which courts have a summary power of 
punishing the offender. Your committee 
are, therefore, of opinion, that this power 
is founded on the clearest principles of 
right, is proved by immemorial usage, and 
is recognized and sanctioned by the 
highest legal authorities; that it grew up. 
with our constitution; that it is estab-. 
lished and confirmed as clearly and in- 
controvertibly as any part of the law of 
the land, and is one of the most important 
safe-guards of the rights and liberties of 
the people.” This decision of the com- 
mittee had been confirmed by the opi- 
nions of individuals entitled to the utmost 
weight, and who were some of the firmest 
friends of the liberty of the press, and of 
the constitutional rights of the people. 
He would not fatigue the House by going 
through them, but he would just advert to 
the manner in which Mr. Fox had ex- 
pressed himself on this subject: he had 
said that it never could be intended that 
an offender should escape with impunity ; 
and with regard to ordering a prosecution 
to be commenced by the attorney-general, 
his words were—‘ It does not appear to 
me that this is the just mode of proceeding 
in cases of this nature: courts of justice 
have never, or at least very seldom, adopt- 
ed the practice of ordering prosecutions 
for contempt ; and, therefore, if a libel be 
written against the ‘House of Commons, 


the author ought more properly to be. 
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‘resembled contempts of court; and that, 


‘strong as that which was under considera- 


-lation to sentiments 
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punished by the House; and it is by 
no means advisable to send it to such a 
mode of*trial as has been alluded to.” 


as such, it ought to be punished by the 
House. It was impossible that the case 
on which the above opinion was given, 
or, indeed, any that could be pointed out 
‘in the history of parliament could be so 


tion: it was nota constructive, but an 
actual contempt of the House; and no 
doubt, he believed, would be entertained 
of the absolute necessity of committing}the 
offender. As to libels attacking the go- 
vernment of the country, and incidentally 
touching either branch of the legislature, 
he could make great allowance for the 
irritated feelings of distressed mechanics 
‘suffering under temporary pressure; he 
could make great allowance for the editor 
of a daily paper, who in the hurry of bu- 
siness had allowed a paragraph to appear 
to which, in his cooler moments he would 
be loth to give publicity; but he could 
hardly make any allowance for the deli- 
berate act of an individual, who had ven- 
tured to give currency and general circu- 
ike those contained 
in the pamphlet now before the House, 
and who could scarcely, without the 
‘greatest remorse, he should suppose, have 
contemplated the consequences that might 
have followed the incitement he had thus 
given to the ignorant. [Hear.] He did 
not wish to press the case at all beyond 
what the House might fairly think it 
would bear; for his object only was to 
carry into effect the general feeling of 
those who heard him. If the majority of 
honourable members differed from him, 
which he did not believe, as to the course 
of punishment he ought to suggest, he 
would willingly acquiesce in any amend- 
ment. He had stated his own view of the 
question, as he conceived his duty required, 
and he should conclude, in order to lay a 
foundation for future proceedings, by cal- 
ling upon the House to pass a resoiution, 
expressive of the character which, in his 
opinion, belonged to the publication he had 
‘brought before it. He then moved “ that 
the said pamphlet is a scandalous libel, 
containing matter calculated to inflame 
the people into acts of violence against the 
legislature, and against this House in par- 
ticular; and that it is a high contempt of 
the privileges and constitutional authority 4 
of the House.” 
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The question was then put upon the re- 
solution, and it was carried, the voice of 
Sir F. Burdett only being heard in the 
negative. Mr. Courtenay also moved, 
«That John Cam Hobhouse, esq., having 
acknowledged himself to be the author of 
the said pamphlet, has been guilty of an 
high contempt of the privileges and of the 
constitutional authority of the House.”-— 
This resolution was carried as the former, 
sir F, Burdett persisting in his dissent. 

Mr. Courtenay then observed, that some 
particular circumstances had been stated 
to him, that made it desirable at the pre- 
sent moment not to decide upon the ulti- 
mate place of punishment, whether it 
should or should not be Newgate. He 
apprehended that the proper motion would 
now be, that Mr. Hobhouse be committed 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and 
it could subsequently be determined whe- 
ther it would be fit to send him to New- 
gate or elsewhere. 

Mr. Brougham said, that before the 
question was put, he wished to be informe 
ed of the necessity under the circum- 
stances for the previous and intermediate 
punishment. The hon. gentleman was no 
doubt aware of the consequences of ‘such 
a@ proceeding, namely, that the individual 
must be brought to the bar, besides being 
exposed to the inconvenience of having 
heavy fees to pay. At any rate, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Ellice) would be enough to warrant 
the House in sending Mr. Hobhouse to 
Newgate to-morrow, or to whatever other 
place of confinement the House might 
think expedient. It had been stated by 
the hon. member for Coventry, that the 
individual in question had left town to 

erform an office of filia! piety—to visit 

is father, who who was in a dangerous 
state of health, as it was of copsequence 
that he should see him before he submitted 
to the punishment the House might deter- 
mine to inflict. He did not mean to say any 
thing against the mode of proceeding re- 
commended ; on the contrary, it was the 
only way in which the House could pro- 
perly proceed on a question of this kind 
{ Hear, hear!]. For one, he should always 
protest against that anomalous process of 
sending a question of parliamentary privi- 
lege to be tried by any other court than 
itself [Hear, hear !]. He was decidedly 
in favour of the more immediate and direct 
course; and however grave the offence 
might be, the House he was sure. would 
not inflict a double punishment, or at- 
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tempt to deprive the person accused of 
the means of visiting and conferring with 
his father. 
Mr. Courtenay immediately rose and 
stated, that he had never been more sur- 
rised than by what he had just heard.— 
nquestionably he had-been prepared to 
make the ordinary and regular motion for 
the commitment of Mr. Hobhouse to 
Newgate; but an hon. friend of his and of 
Mr. Hobhouse (Mr. Ellice), had pre- 
viously stated some circumstances which 


made him particularly wish that the pre- 


vious and intermediate course, now repro- 
bated, should be pursued for the conveni- 
ence of the offender. In return for this 
anxiety to accommodate, he had been 
treated with the tirade just delivered, im- 
puting to him an intention to aggravate 
the punishment: he was convinced that 
the House would acquit him of any such 
purpose [Hear!]. He was now left, 
therefore, without any alternative; he 
must make his first motion for commitment 
to Newgate; though if any amendment 
were offered for changing the place of 
confinement, he should be Sacer tg acqui- 
esce on the statement of sufficient grounds. 
He then moved, “ That John Cam Hob- 
house, esq., be for his said offence, com- 
mitted to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” 

Mr. Brougham added, in explanation, 
that he found it difficult to conceive how 
any other man but the hon. member oppo- 
site, and the hon. gentleman who had 
made the suggestion, could think that it 
would be Mr. Hobhouse’s wish to be taken 
into custody forthwith, that he might thus 
be exposed to two sorts of punishment.— 
He was not to be blamed for supposing 
that it must be the wish of the party ac- 
cused that the ordinary course should be 
adopted, though if Mr. Hobhouse really 
was desirous of being taken into the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms, he could 
have no possible objection. 

Mr. Ellice observed, that before he came 
down to the House he had seen Mr. Hob- 
house, who was anxious to make a frank 
avowal that he was the author of the pam- 
phlet, both to save the time of the House 
and to prevent the punishment of any 
other person but himself. Knowing pret- 
ty accurately what the consequences of 
such an acknowledgment would be, he 
had felt it his duty, feeling a very warm 
friendship for Mr. Hobhouse, to inquire 
into the state of the place where it was 
most likely it would be ordered that the | 
offender should be confined, and he found 
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that it would bealmost impossible for Mr. 
Hobhouse to be received in Newgate, un- 
less he were to be put into the same room 
with a convicted felon. The House 
would, therefore, see ‘his reason for wish= 
ing that in the first instance Mr. Hobhouse 
should be placed in the charge of the ser- 
jeant-at-arms. He did not suppose that on 
this account he would be exposed to any 
additional punishment, by fine or fees; and 
it was at his instance that the hon. member 
chad moved for the intermediate commit- 
ment which would require the attendance 
of Mr. Hobhouse to-morrow. If blame 
was imputable to any body, he must cer- 
tainly remove it from the shoulders of the 
hon. member who had made the motion. 
Mr. Wynn could not help thinking that 
some difficulty might arise in point of re- 
ularity of proceeding; he did not see 
on the motion, that Mr. Hobhouse be 
sent to Newgate in the first instance, 
could be executed without a commitment 
to the custody of the sergeant-at«arms.— 
The only persons who could take him 
were the serjeant-at-arms or his deputy, 
who werethe officers of the House. There 
were, undoubtedly, cases where the order 
of commitment to the serjeant«at-arms 
was not preceded by an order of commit- 
ment to Newgate, but then the party had 
been summoned to appear at the bar, and 
was actually in the possession of the 
House. Unless a previous motion for 
commitment to the serjeant were made, 
he did not see how Mr. Hobhouse was to 
get to Newgate, unless, which was not to 
be expected, he should voluntarily go to 
the keeper of the prison, requiring to be 
put into a place of security. He there- 
fore thought that the original motion was 
the proper one; but he did not on that 
ground apprehend that the necessary con- 
sequence would be that he should be 
brought to the bar. The course would be 
that at the next, or the next sitting but 
one, the serjeant at arms should report 
that he had taken Mr. Hobhouse into cus 
tody, and then would follow an order for 
his commitment to Newgate. Of this, re- 
ated instances might be pointed out; 
ut one of the most recent was that of 
general Clavering, who had been guilty of 
prevarication, and the serjeant was direct- 
ed to take him into custody. The ser- 
jeant reported that he had obeyed the 
order, and a vote was passed immediately 
that he should be committed to Newgate. 
The Speaker thought it n tosay 

a few words in pointof form. In many 
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instances where the ulterior destination 
had been ‘Newgate, a previous order had 
been made for committing the offender to 
the custody of the serjeant: other cases 
could be shown where a direct order had 
been given that the party be committed 
to Newgate. He apprehended that the 
difficulty suggested was not the reason 
which led to the double motion ; the rea- 
son was, where the individual so ordered 
to be taken was not known, or where it 
could not be ascertained whether he could 
be found—for it was first necessary to find 
him, before the order could be executed : 
if he were known, and his address, no such 
difficulty could arise, and the order for 
sending him to Newgate was followed up 
by a direction to the speaker to issue his 
warrants, one of them to the serjeant-at- 
arms to take the offender, and the other 
to the gaoler of Newgate, or of any other 
person determined upon to receive him 
and detain him. Thus much he could as- 
sert with confidence, that instances enough 
could be found to support the regularity 
of the proceeding now suggested. 

Sir C. Burrell observed, that the gao- 
ler could have no power to take a prisoner 
unless delivered with a proper warrant.— 
it ae that the gentleman must go 
and deliver himself up. [No, no.] 

The Speaker interposed, and again ex- 
plained what he had before stated regard- 
ing the issue of his two warrants. The 
warrants were entrusted to the serjeant-at- 
arms, as the officer of the House, and on 
delivery of one of them to the gaoler, any 
refusal to receive and detain would be 
treated by the House instantaneously as a 
gross contempt of its order, 

Sir C. Burrell continued, that he was 
happy to have been set right, and he 
would make but one further observation. 
An‘hon. gentleman had stated, that he 
had visited Newgate, and found that Mr. 
Hobhouse, if confined there, must be 
placed with common felons. Would the 
House, then, commit the party to a gaol 
where he must be exposed to such a situ- 
ation? [Hear!] In common kindness 
therefore, time for further consideration 
ought to be allowed; and for this purpose 
he would move as an amendment, ‘¢ That 
Mr. Hobhouse be taken into the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms,” 

The amendment having been seconded, 
the question was put upon it. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that this amend- 
ment exactly brought back the question 
to what he had himself suggested. He 
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had been actuated precisely by the same 
feeling that had influenced the hon. baron- 
et, and it was his anxious desire not to 
subject Mr. Hobhouse to confinement in 
a place wholly unfit for the purpose the 
House had in view. 

Sir C. Burrell added, that his object 
merely was to afford the House time to 
deliberate as to the most proper place of 
confinement. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if Mr. Hob- 
house were first taken into the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms, that object would be 
and he did not conceive that 
it would be any intermediate punishment. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the state 
of the gaol of Newgate was at present 
such that the House would not think it 
right to commit to it any gentleman of 
respectability for an offence of this kind. 
At present there were not less than 300 
prisoners within the walls, and it was not 
possible to give Mr. Hobhouse a separate 
apartment. He had however no hesita- 
tion in saying, that accommodation might 
be afforded, although perhaps he was not 
exactly at liberty to say where, but in a 
situation which all the law-officers of the 
crown admitted was legally within .the 
walls. Of course, time must be allowed 
to make the necessary arrangements, and 
at most, a day or two might be required 
for that purpose. 

Mr. R. Martin, although he would be 
the last man to propose any aggravation 
of punishment, yet having attended when 
persons had been committed for similar 
offences, he saw no reason why the House 
should be more lenient or considerate of 
the individual now before it, unless it was 
because he was infinitely richer or better 
informed. If the House proceeded in the 
manner now suggested with Mr. Hob- 
house, it might be imputed that it was 
afraid to deal with him as it had dealt 
with others. If the prison of Newgate 
was in the condition represented, was not 
that a reason for not sending thither other 
persons who had, notwithstanding, been 
committed to that prison? If Mr. Hob- 
house, after having been confined there, 
should complain that his health was in- 
jured by the mode and place of imprison- 
ment, that application ought to receive 
attention. He would infinitely rather 
adopt a resolution that the attorney-gene- 
ral should be directed to prosecute, than, 
in times like the present, proceed in the 
manner recommended, and for such un- 


satisfactory reasons as had been alleged. 
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Sir F. Burdett rose amidst cries of 
*¢ Question,” and proceeded to make some 
observations in support of the matter con- 
tained in the pamphlet, when he was in- 
terrupted by 

The Speaker, who said, he was quite 
satisfied, that, on a little reflection, the 
hon. baronet would perceive the course 
he was taking was not the proper one, 
since it impeached the opinion of the 
House at large. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the plain and in- 
telligible mode was that which he wished 
to adopt—a mode that would enable him 
to express his opinion on the whole of the 
matter under consideration. The present, 
as it appeared to him, was an unusually 
hard case. In the first place, he did not 
think the House had given sufficient at- 
tention to the publication which they had 
been called on to vote a breach of their 
privileges. He had read the pamphlet 
since it had been taken notice of by the 
House, and, however gross the language 
might be—language which he certainly 
did not mean to defend—he denied that 
any such intention, as that which was im- 
puted to him, existed in the mind of the 
writer, namely, the desire of exciting a 
strong popular feeling, which might break 
out into acts of force and violence against 
the members of that House. It was the 
opinion of the writer, and that opinion he 
had freely expressed, that this House did 
not possess legitimate authority ; that it 
was not alone supported, as it should be, 
by the affection and respect of the people, 
but by means of practices.the most cor- 
rupt and objectionable. 

ord Castlereagh rose to order. He 
a it to the Speaker, whether the hon. 
aronet could regularly proceed in this 
course of argument? He apprehended 
that it was not competent to the hon. ba- 
ronet to state his sentiments on the nature 
of the publication. He might have dis- 
cussed that question when the resolution 
defining the nature of the publication was 
before the House ; but that period having 
- by, the hon. baronet was not now at 
iberty to address himself to that part of 
the question. The point immediately 
under consideration was the place of com- 
mitment to which the author of the pub- 
lication was to be sent; and, in discuss- 
ing that question, the hon. baronet could 
not go into a general statement of the 
’ nature of the libel. 
__ Mr. Brougham said, it was now un- 
doubtedly too late for his hon. friend to 


go into the question of libel or no libel, 
He ought to have argued that question 
before, when the declaratory resolution 
was proposed. But it appeared to him, 
that though they had pronounced this 
publication to be a libel, still, when the 
question of the quantum of punishment 
came to be considered, it was competent 
for his hon. friend to urge every matter 
that went to the extenuation of that pu- 
nishment. He must admit, on the one 
hand, that it was a libel; it was too late 
to assert the contrary, since the House 
had so decided ; but, on the other hand, 
he was at liberty to say every thing short 
of that. His hon. friend stood in the si- 
tuation of a persen in a court of law 
speaking in mitigation of punishment, and 
advancing all the favourable topics which 
he could recollect. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he was going to 
prove that the House had no right to de- 
cide in this case. It was evident, however, 
that there was no great inclination to hear 
him. This was the justice administered 
by Rhadamanthus—or rather worse: for 
Rhadamanthus punished first, and heard 
afterwards; but the House awarded pu- 
nishment, and would not hear at all [Or- 
der, order!]. He objected entirely to 
the motion, which he did not the more 
approve of, because it had the sanction of 
the noble lord opposite. The punishment 
arising out of so strange and extraordinary 
a trial ought to be viewed with the most 
scrupulous jealousy, and the House ought 
to hear every thing in favour of the ac- 
cused party. It was one very strong 
ground of extenuation, that other persons 
were suffered to go at large, and to com- 
mit with impunity breaches of the privi- 
leges of that House, without animadver- 
sion from any quarter whatsoever. In 
proof of this, he would read a passage 
from a newspaper which he held in his 
hand—a print connected with that part of 
the press which was more immediately 
under the control of government—which, 
he contended, presented a more unjust, a 
more mischievous, a more improper com- 
ment on the conduct of the members of 
that House, than any thing contained in 
the book which had been brought under 
their consideration. He held in his band 
“ The Morning Post” of Friday last, from 
which he would read an extract. 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He sub- 
mitted whether it was not impossible, con- 
sistently with the usage of the House, to 
superadd, on one breach of privilege, 
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another of a grosser character? When 
the breach of privilege which at present 
occupied the House was heard and dis- 
posed of, the hon. baronet might proceed 
to call their attention to any similar case. 
He objected to the reading of any news- 
paper for such a purpose as the hon. ba- 
ronet had stated. It was, he apprehended, 
distinctly contrary to the orders and re- 
gulations of that House, to read, in miti- 
gation of the sentence which that House 
was about to pronounce on one who had 
been convicted of a high breach of privi- 
lege, another breach of privilege of a more 
offensive nature. The newspaper, he 
contended, could not be read in that House 
for any other purpose but to complain 
of it as containing a breach of privilege. 

Sir F. Burdeit said, notwithstanding all 
that had fallen from the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he was not aware that he was 
out of order in the course he was pursu- 
ing. Considering different cases of this 
nature, it did appear to him that a very 
strong ground of extenuation was made 
out, when it was proved that impunity 
was extended to some, while punishment 
was awarded to others, for the like offence. 
He should be placed in a very awkward 
situation—his mouth would be completely 
stopped, if the House adopted the prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. In that case, he should be 
placed in this predicament, that he could 
not read an extract from the paper to 
which he had alluded, because he did not 
mean to complain of any breach of privi- 
lege. Indeed, he held that the writing 
then under consideration was not a breach 
of the privilege of that House [Hear, 
hear!]. For the fair and necessary pri- 
vileges and regulations of the House of 
Commons no man was more willing to 
stand up; but that which was complained 
of was a mere constructive breach of pri- 
vilege. Interrupting the proceedings of 
that House, interfering with its officers, 
or preventing the execution of a process 
emanating from it—these he considered 
breaches of privilege; but the present 
was a wholly different question. He 
should now proceed to read an extract 
from “ The Morning Post,” which was 
couched in these terms : —“ In the House 
of Commons last night, Mr. Bennett 
brought forward his promised motion, os- 
tensibly for an inquiry into the present 
state of the manufacturing districts, but 
really for the promotion of party and 
mischievous views.” 
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Mr. Bankes. rose to order. He sub- 
mitted that it was impossible for the hon. 
baronet or any other gentleman, to be al- 
lowed to read a paper of that kind within 
the walls of the House of Commons. 

The Speaker and Mr. Brougham rose 
at the same moment, and the latter gen- 
tleman seeming determined to deliver his 
sentiments, the Speaker gave way. 

Mr. Brougham said, they all knew that 
no individual bowed to the sentiments de- 
livered from the chair with greater rever- 
ence, on this and every other important 
and delicate question, than he did. He 
could not, however, so far abdicate his 
functions, as a member of that House, as 
not to throw out what occurred to him, 


-on this occasion, before that decision was 


pronounced, which, coming from the 
chair, would of course be final. He meant 
no disrespect when he said, that, in his 
opinion, the hon. and learned gentleman 
had been a little hasty in forming his 
judgment on this question. It had always 
been allowed to introduce the notoriety 
of publications of this nature as a proper 
topic to be advanced in extenuation of 
punishment. As a proof of this, he called » 
on the House to look to the case of Mr. 
Reeves; but more particularly to examine 
the view which Mr. Pitt took of another 
breach of privilege, which was one of the 
latest that occurred before the present 
administration came into power. It would 
be found, he believed, that the printer of 
a newspaper called “ The True Briton” 
was brought to the bar of the House, for 
publishing reflections on the impeachment 
of lord Melville. The notoriety of the 
fact, that many observations of a similar 
kind had been published with impunity, 
was justly viewed by the House as mat- 
ter of extenuation, and the printer was 
dismissed with a reprimand. If there was 
any impropriety in reading the passage 
to which the hon. baronet adverted, there 
was an equal impropriety in reading the 
pamphlet which had been complained of. 
Then, why did they not, on a former 
night, stop the hon. member for York- 
shire, when he read the pamphlet, with- 
out meaning to found any motion on it? 
He asked this, because there was no rule 
with respect to a newspaper that would 
not apply with equal force to a pamphlet. 
The hon. member for Yorkshire read a 
pamphlet without molestation. No one 
called him to order; no one exclaimed, | 
« Down with your pamphlet?” and it 


was not till the reading was over, till the _ 
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debate (a part of the matter of that pam- 
phlet having been used as an argument in 
the course of it, and having, for aught he 
knew, influenced the decision which the 
House came to)—then, for the first time, 
was the hon. member for Yorkshire re- 
quested to inform the House, whether he 
intended to make that pamphlet the ground 
of complaint for a breach of privilege. No 
one stopped him, no one suggested the 
propriety of interrapting him, as he pro- 
ceeded reading various extracts from the 
publication [Hear!]. It appeared to him, 
that what was justice and reason in one 
case, must also be justice and reason in 
another. With that feeling he could see 
no reason whatsoever for preventing the 
hon. baronet from reading the passage to 
which he wished to draw their attention. 

Mr. Bankes said, it was for the House 
according to its regular and es- 
tablished practice. He recollected, gener- 
ally, the debate to which the hon. and 
learned member alluded, and, he believed 
the House decided not on any particular 
instance, such as the hon. baronet wished 
to introduce, but on the general notoriety 
of the fact, that libellous or disrespectful 
matter, treating that House with con- 
tempt, had been suffered to pass with im- 
punity. If the hon. baronet pleased to 
take that line of argument, generally, he 
thought he had a right to do so. All that 
he and his learned friend objected to was 
the reading a paragraph out of a news- 
paper, the very first word of which consti- 
tuted a breach of the privilege of that 
House. The hon. baronet could not do 
this unless he meant to found a complaint 
onit. The distinction was clear between 
proceeding in a general line of argument, 
and adverting to a particular paragraph, 
which, he repeated, could not be intro- 
duced except for the purpose of making a 
formal complaint. 

The Speaker said, that the House would 
perhaps excuse him for endeavouring, 
under their judgment and correction, to 
state what occurred to him with respect 
to. the two principles that had. been 
alluded to, and the ordinary course of 
proceeding in debates of this nature. He 
took it to be quite clear, that the House 
havin decided that an offence was com- 
mitted, and that that offence was a breach 
of their privileges, it was too late now to 
advance any argument to disprove the 
correctness of the decision. But he 


thought it was equally clear, when the’ 
question before the House was the guan- 
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tum of punisliment with which the offence 
should be visited, that it was open to any 
hon. gentleman to state that which, in 
his opinion, might be adduced in favour 
of lightening the punishment. The 
House would, he believed, go thus far 
with him. But the House must be aware, 
that to say matter might be urged in ex- 
tenuation, was a very wide expression, 
and it was desirable that such vague terms 
should be defined. What occurred to his 
mind with respect to reading any paper 
(for he confessed he saw no difference 
between quoting a pamphlet and a news- 
paper), was, that the reading of words 
stronger and more offensive than those 
which had been adjudged libel by the 
House, could not'be done for the purpose 
of extenuation, but only where the person 
introducing them meant to advance them 
as a breach of privilege’ [Hear!]. He 
thought, if any honourable member 
brought forward that which he conceived - 
to be a breach of privilege, he was bound 
to do so for the purpose of preferring a 
complaint, and not otherwise. He did not 
know whether he had made himself intel- 
ligible, but he would endeavour to explain 
his meaning fully. It did appear to him 
that the line of argument adopted by the 
hon. baronet would have stood in a very 
different situation, if it had been urged 
before the House had found the publica- 
tion complained of to be a libel, and not 
subsequently to that decision; because it 
would have been open for him to have 
stated, that certain words, which he could 
ae were stroager than those which 
ad been brought under the consideration 
of the House; he might then go on to 
prove, that those stronger words did not 
constitute a libel, and consequently, that 
the weaker were not libellous. But the 
House having decided, it was not compe- 
tent for any gentleman to argue that the 
publication was not a libel. Therefore, if 
this paragraph were read at all in exte~ 
nuation, it could only be urged, as not 
being a libel, because if it were, no mem~ * 
ber could state it, unless he meant to 
make a complaint. If it were adduced as 
not libellous, it evidently would not ‘bear 
on the question, because the House had 
already decided, that the publication to 
which their attention had been called, was 
alibel. If he were right in this position, 
he felt that the adducing any quotations, 
and ‘stating them to contain libels. of a 
grosser nature than that complained of, 
was liable to two objections—1st, because 
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they would not be applicable to the point 
of libel or not libel, because that paint 
had already been decided by the House ; 
and next, they were not applicable gener- 
ally, because non constat, if those quota- 
tions had been brought before the House, 
that they would be deemed libels. Hav- 
ing said this, he begged to observe, that it 
was matter of importance, for the charac- 
ter of the House, that hon. members 
should feel, individually, a desire not to 
stretch to any excess those privileges, 
which were given, not for the purpose of 
working. injustice and injury, but in order 
to produce great public benefit. 

Mr. Wynn wished to know, whether it 
was not ordained amongst the first orders 
of that House that no member whatsoever 
should be at liberty to read any printed 
paper, except with the permission of the 
House, unless he meant to make a com- 
plaint? If that was not amongst the or- 
ders of the House, he had only to state 
that he had heard it so laid down, and 
acquiesced in, by very competent autho- 
rities many years ago. 

The Speaker said, he was very much 
mistaken if any thing that had fallen from 
him tended to invalidate the statement of 
thehon. andlearned gentleman. Buthecer- 
tainly could not draw any distinction be- 
tween one sort of publication and another. 
The order, as it was stated by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, was quite correct. 
But, in the ordinary course of debate, no- 
thing was more common than to read ex- 
tracts from papers as part of a speech. 
The practice and order of the House 
were perfectly consistent with each other. 
The practice was for general convenience ; 
the order was to prevent it from being car- 
ried toabuse. The strict order, if he were 
called on for his opinion, did, he believed, 
prohibit the reading of extracts from any 
publication. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, in answer to 
what. had fallen from Mr. Brougham, that 
the material difference between the pro- 
ceeding adopted by him, and that pursued 
by the hon. baronet, appeared to be, that, 
though he (Mr. Wortley) did not found 
on the publication he quozed a compiaint 
of a breach of the privileges of the House ; 
he animadverted on it as an improper 
publication ; whilst the hon. baronet stated 
as a reason for his quotation, that though 
the publication before the House was a 
libel, he could produce still greater libels 
which had not been punished. This, 
was contrary to the practice of the House. 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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Sir F. Burdett said, he thought it was 
his duty to take the line he had done, al- 
though unsuccessfully. He perceived it 
was very useless to oppose the motion 
then before the House. He would not, 
therefore, trouble them farther on this oc- 
casion; but when at a future time the 
question came betore them, whether this 
gentleman should or should not be com- 
mitted to Newgate, he would then state 
his opinion at length. 

The Speaker. ‘that is the question now 
before the House. 

Sir C. Burrell said, as it appeared that 
the sense of the House was against his 
amendment, he was unwilling to press it. 
[Cries of “ No, no.”} 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out, namely, ‘ his majesty's gaol of New- 
gate,” remain part of the question. For 
the motion, 198: Against it, 65; Majo- 
rity, 133. 

On our re-admission to the gallery, 
we found lord Nugent on his legs. He 
was suggesting the propriety of sending 
Mr. Hobhouse to some other prison, 
in consequence of what had been said 
with respect to the crowded state of New- 
gate. 
The Speaker said, the question just 
decided in the affirmative was, whether 
particular words should stand part of the 
question or not? Amongst these, was 
found the word, ‘ Newgate.” Asit had 
been decided that it should stand part of 
the question, it could not be altered by 
any amendment. An alteration could 
alone be effected by negativing the whole 
motion. The main question which he 
had now to put was—“ That John Cam 
Hobhouse, Esq., be for his said offence, 
committed to his majesty’s gaol of New- 
gate.” 

This motion was agreed to without a d’- 
vision. Mr. Courtenay then moved, “ That 
the Speaker do issue his warrant according = 
ly.”"—-Agreed to. 


SouTHWARK PETITION RESPECTING 
THE MEASURES FOR PRESERVING PuBLIC 
TRANquiLiity.] Mr. C. Calvert rose 
to present a petition against the coercive 
measures now in progress through par- 
liament, from the inhabitant householders 
of the borough of Southwark. It was 
signed by 900 individuals out of 6,009, 
and would have received many more 
signatures if a longer time had been al- 
lowed. Indeed, many persons applied to 
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sign it after it had been placed in his 
hands. Not having had an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments on several 
late occasions, (a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for, when they considered that 
the House consisted of 658 members, 
some of whom were not content with 
speaking once on the same subject), 
he would now take the opportunity of ex- 
ga his opinion on recent events. 

e viewed with abhorrence the affair that 
took place at Manchester, and he thought 
the measures proposed by ministers were 
rigorous in the extreme, and at the same 
time unnecessary. If that meeting, large 
as it was said tobe, could be dispersed in 
a few minutes; if a body of from 50,000 
to 70,000 persons, as they had been des- 
cribed, were dispersed, under the exist- 
ing laws, in a quarter of an hour, he 
would ask, where was the necessity for 
enacting severe measures? What was 
the course government ought to pursue? 
If he did not receive an answer, he would 
give an answer himself. They ought to 
act, not with vigour, but with clemency. 
little more allowance ought to be made 
for the distresses of the manufacturers, 
all of whom ought not to be looked on as 
radical reformers. 

Sir R. Wilson said, the petition was 
signed by a number of persons, who, 
whilst they were friends to peace and good 
order, were, at the same time, lovers of 
the law and constitution. Whatever sa~ 
crifices might be called for, they were 
determined to defend that constitution 
which gave to Lords and Commons their 
power, and also to the people the legi- 
timate source of that power, their sacred 
and inalienable rights. The people saw, 
in the bills now before the House, a new 
revolution in the frame of government— 
powers calculated to abolish their rights, 
to endanger their safety, and to outrage 
the feclings, and even the decencies of 
society. They saw a code, possessing 
all the characteristics of that despotism 
which some persons thought necessary for 
the proper government of man, but 
which, he thanked God, never had pre- 
vailed, and he hoped never would pre- 
vail, in this country. They saw, in three 
of those measures, a spirit foreign to Bri- 
tish legislation, In the Libel bill they 
perceived a determination, not to re- 
move the reasons which gave rise to se- 
dition, but to fix an enormous penalty 
on the vague and undefined offence of 
libel. In another bill, they saw a power 
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to abolish the right of meeting when and 
where the people pleased, for the pur- 
pose of discusing their grievances. Lastly, 
they deplored those domiciliary visits, 
which no just plan of government ever 
tolerated, which formed the most atrocious 
features of the reign of terror, and which 
were never introduced into any country 
without causing the most melancholy 
effects. He trusted his hon. friend the 
member for Cork who would that night 
make his motion to exclude Ireland from 
the operation of the bill, would state 
some of the abuses which were perpe- 
trated in that unhappy country when a si- 
milar bill was in force there. Heretofore, 
the maxim was “ That an Englishman’s 
house was his castle ;” the elements might 
whistle round it—the elements might en- 
ter it—but the king could not, and dare 
not. What would be the fact, after the 
passing of this bill? On mere suspicion, 
an officer might force a man’s bolts; he 
might break his rest, and expose every 
female in his family to the rude gaze, in- 
decent violence, and brutal lust of noc- 
turnal invaders. Whatever amendments 
might accompany this bill, he never 
would submit to have the peace of his 
family interrupted by such nocturnal vio- 
jence. The petitioners hoped that minis- 
ters would be declared unworthy the con- 
fidence of the Prince Regent for their 
conduct ; but, if that House gave them 
its confidence, they had two consolations ; 
first, that the fetters which were forged 
for them would fret, chafe, and gall 
the people, so that they never would 
be reconciled to them; and next, that 
the effect must be a great and success- 
ful stand against the duration of such 
measures. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Sepitious Meetincs PREVENTION 
Bitv.] Lord Castlereagh moved the order 
of — day for the third reading of this 
bill. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said, it had 
not originally been his intention to ad- 
dress the House upon this subject, but as 
he was about to vote for this measure, 
and as he never gave a vote with so much 
reluctance, he was desirous of offering a 
few words in explanation. He was sure 
that it must be obvious to many honour- 
able members, that he was not likely to 
entertain an opinion upon any great pub- 
lic question different from that of his ho- 
nourable friends near him without painful 
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sensations, and without the utmost diffi- 
dence. It gave him, indeed, sincere re- 
geret that this ditference should occur, 
with regard to a point affecting the gene- 
ral liberties of the country. His own 
particular impression was formed, how- 
ever, upon facts and circumstances which 
had come within his knowledge. The 
principle as to the subject’s right to meet 
and discuss public grievances, he fully 
admitted ; but it was the notorious abuse 
of this right, and the exercise of it in 
such a manner as to invade the rights 
of others, that made it necessary for the 
legislature to interfere and to bring that 
right itself into question. The vote, 
however, which he should give in sup- 
port of this measure did not incline him 
to view with less regard all the other 
rights and liberties of the people. To 
him, indeed, it appeared that this very 
right itself would be more permanently 
upheld by a temporary suspension. He 
wished that the time of suspension might 
be short, and he had already voted for 
the period of three years rather than that 
of five; but he was convinced, that to 
suspend the right at this moment, and in 
the present state of men’s minds, was 
the best guarantee that could be adopted 
for its future security. It was more par- 
ticularly necessary, perhaps, in that part 
of the country with which he was con- 
nected. But he did not on this ac- 
count acquiesce in those measures which 
were brought forward, or confide in 
those representations as to what had oc- 
curred in other places, and upon which 
representations alone these measures 
were defended by his majesty’s ministers. 
He was sorry that the House had re- 
fused to inquire into the lamentable oc- 
currences at Manchester, where, his 
opinion was, that the rights of the sub- 
ject had been seriously invaded. After 
all the discussion which it bad undergone, 
the question remained precisely where it 
was when parliament assembled. Whe- 
ther the meeting at Manchester was or 
was not a legal meeting, might admit of 
controversy ; but there could be no doubt 
as to the illegality of its dispersion. He 
did not therefore assent to any of the pro- 
ceedings which the House had taken rela- 
tive to that transaction and with respect 
to the late motion for an inquiry into 
the distress which now prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts, he conceived 
that the House would have done itself 
credit by acceding to it. For his own 
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part he might fairly say, that he had 
given the motion his support without any 
reference to political or party questions. 
If he had seen more than his hon. 
friends to justify him in voting for some 
coercion, he had also, perhaps seen more 
of severe and grinding distress. Whilst 
he acted, therefore, on this occasion in 
opposition to the sentiments of those 
with whom he was accustomed to agree 
and to co-operate, he wished it to be 
understood that it arose from no general 
difference of opinion, nor from any ap- 
probation of the general conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers. If the influence of 
his hon. friends over his mind could have 
induced him to sacrifice his own view of 
this subject, still it would have been due 
to the county which he had the honour 
to represent, to state that its opinion was 
widely different. His principal object in 
now rising was, to guard himself from be- 
ing implicated by any of those supposi- 
tions to which he had alluded, and to 
state the peculiar ground en which he 
voted for the present bill. He was 
sensible of the various objections to which 
it was liable, but in the actual state of 
the manufacturing districts, he could see 
no alternative. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he could not, with 
the noble lord who had just sat down, 
consider it to be his duty to support the 
bill before the House. His noble friend, 
no doubt, acted from the best motives ; 
it was impossible from his high cha- 
racter to doubt the rectitude of his inten- 
tion ; but having taken quite a different 
view of the question, he had no hesita- 
tion in opposing the third reading of this 
obnoxious bill, with the intention, should 
he fail in preventing this, of mov- 
ing the clause as to the exemption, of Ire- 
land.—This bill he considered as form- 
ing the main pillar of that code of pains, 
penalties, and coercion, which the noble 
secretary for foreign affairs and his col- 
leagues now introduced, in direct hostilit 
to the whole system of the British consti- 
tution, though in direct accordance with 
the plan formed by ministers for a long 
series of years, which had in view the 
destruction of the liberties of mankind. 
It was in order to register his abhorrence 
of this system of tyranny, that he was 
urged to rise on the present occasion. 
The hostile disposition of the noble lord 
and his colleagues to the first principles 
of freedom had been amply demonstrated 
in other countries, and what they had at- 
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tempted, and in some cases succeeded in, 
abroad they were now resolved to esta- 
blish at home. They and those whose 
political principles it had been their boast 
implicitly to follow, had, with a very short 
interruption, governed the empire for up- 
wards of half a century, in which period, 
deaf to the voice of reason, they had at- 
tempted to enslave the western hemis- 
phere happily without success—had pos- 
sessed themselves of the dominions of all 
the sovereigns of India presuming to dic- 
tate there to 100 millions of people.— 
They had erased Ireland from among the 
nations of the earth, and wherever they 
had found a people any where struggling 
for liberty, as in France 25 years ago, and 
now in the Spanish American provinces, 
they had invariably laboured to impede 
their success. With the cry of liberty 
perpetually in their mouths, in their hearts 
they felt nothing but the most deadly 
hatred to it—They had carried on a 
twenty-five years war, as they said, in 
defence of rights and property, and 
against tyranny and oppression; but 
how little they had practised what they 
so loudly professed, their conduct every 
where had proved. They had betrayed 
several, and had consented to the spolia- 
tion of others, of the states of Europe, 
by which conduct they had lowered the 
name and tarnished the glory of England, 
rendering the policy of the British cabi- 
net as much ceprobeted abroad, as the 
naval and military achievements of the 
empire had been generally and deservedly 
extolled ; and now, with a shameless effron- 
tery, and, as it were to complete their 
political career, they had turned upon the 
people of this formerly free country, af- 
‘ter that this very people had, at their call, 
too, made the most extraordinary efforts 
and sacrifices, but whom these ministers 
now stigmatize as so many slaves and re- 
bels, because, in the fifth year of peace, 
when suffering under a severity of taxa- 
tion unknown in any other country and 
even not in this till lately, they had 
been, in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, driven to acts of violence, and every 
where had become clamorous in their de- 
mands for protection from a system of 
extravagance and corruption, which had 
reduced them to the utmost misery.— 
But the principle of the measures before 
the House had been so ably argued, that 
he felt he could now only run the chance 
of weakening ; what had been already 
urged with so much force in every point 
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of view ; he, therefore, had said only thus 
much, that he might have the satisfaction 
of publicly declaring and registering his 
entire dissent, and to answer the challenge 
of coming to “ close quarters ” with the 
noble lord and his colleagues, which he 
did, by accusing them, in the face of the 
country, of a systematic attempt, in con- 
junction with the ministers of other courts 
to annihilate liberty every where. As to 
danger he had no doubt the only danger 
really apprehended by the ministers, was, 
that of being unmasked, of losing their 
power. He was convinced they did not 
feel the panic which they were so anxious 
to create in the breasts of others ; theirs 
was an apprehension of a different kind. 
He deprecated nothing so much as their 
continuance in office, being convinced 
that they would at last drive the people 
wild, and ruin the country. When he 
said this, he must add that he felt indiffe- 
rent who succeeded to them, provided 
they did their duty. He was as averse as 
any man to countenance violence on the 
part of the people, however deeply he 
commiserated their sufferings, which he 
believed in many of the manufacturing 
districts, at least, to be very great indeed. 
This he had declared on a former night, 
but he would as anxiously endeavour to 
prevent the ministers and the crown from 
insulting and oppressing the people, whom 
they could not or would not relieve. On 
the subject of these bills he begged leave 
to add, that he did not consider ministers 
as having made out a sufficient case. The 
papers produced to the House contained 
no evidence to justify parliament in enact- 
ing this highly penal code. ‘They had 
themselves acknowledged that they had 
not submitted the whole of the case, and 
at the same time refused farther inquiry, 
though the speech from the throne had 
promised ¢ the necessary information.” 
The evidence too, they had furnished 
themselves, and, in their own cause ; for 
they were a party accused before the pub- 
lic. In that speech also, they had asserted 
what was not correct, namely, an increas- 
ing revenue, and that the difficulties of 
the country, which had given rise to 
these meetings (and which it was the ob- 
ject of these bills to restrain) were owing 
to temporary causes, and to the embarrass- 
ments of other states. That other states 
laboured under temporary difficulties, 
could not be denied ; but that the national 
miseries were solely attributable to foreign 
causes, he could not admit. Ministers re+ 
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minded the House, that, other nations 
were looking to their conduct. Let us (said 
Mr. H.) give them an example worthy of 
imitation an example of firmness! and 
integrity! They had talked of the French 
Revolution ; had they themselves learned 
no useful lesson from that great event ? 
They had talked of a revolutionary spirit 
in this country, by which they mean— 
opposition to their own system! and when 
they call for “ loyalty to the throne,” 
they thereby mean treason to the people ! 
On the subject of the clause as to Ire- 
land, which he should ask leave to bring 
up, should this bill be read a third time, 
he earnestly entreated the House to re- 
collect the manner in which the noble 
lord, when he first proposed these mea- 
sures, spoke of the tranquil state of Ire- 
land ; a state which, he said, he “ hoped 
she would long enjoy, and which would 
not only diffuse comfort and happiness 
throughout the land, but would place the 
national character in a brighter light than 
that in which it had ever been contem- 
plated.” 

The House could not but remember the | 
pains taken, in moving the address to the | 
throne, to impress upon it the alarming 
and disturbed state of several parts of 
Great Britain, especially the manufactur- 
ing districts ;—the general anxiety which | 
the events in these parts during the last | 
few months had occasioned in the coun- | 
try—the attempts which had been made to | 
undermine the principles of loyalty and _ 
good faith, and diffuse among particular | 
classes principles of sedition and licentious- | 
ness,—the repeated meetings for reform. | 
accompanied by symptoms of riot, nay | 
rebellion ;—that such meetings had been | 
held even inthe capital—that there exist-_ 
ed a notoriously regular organization ;— | 
that thousands of men, had been seen | 
marching in military array from two or 
more points, bearing flags with devices and | 
inscriptions in order to attend such meet- 
ings ;—that they had even gone the 
length of assembling at night to practise 
military training and exercise, to the 
great terror and alarm of the loyal, 
peaceable, and well-disposed of his majes- 
ty’s subjects ;—that this system had com- 
menced in this country as early as 1816, 
The House would recollect further, that 
the speech from the throne, in closing the 
last session (1819) had stated, “ that at- 
tempts had been made in the manufactur- 
ing districts to take advantage of circum- 
stances of local distress to excite a spirit 
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of disaffection.” That the speech, on cal- 
ling the parliament together now, assigned 
as the reason for their assembling at so 
unusual a period. “ The increased acti- 
vity, the seditious practices so long pre- 
valent in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which had led to proceedings 
incompatible with the public tranquillity, 
and which, if not effectually checked must 
bring confusion and ruin on the nation.” 
The noble lord Negrin in his 
speech in support of the address, declared 
that ‘¢ such was the state of the country, 
that had ministers longer delayed conven- 
ing parliament, they would have compro- 
mised their duty to the crown, and to the 
country ; that it was not to be concealed 
that a deliberate conspiracy had been 
formed for overturning the government 
and that there prevailed in many places a 
disposition to second this design;” and 
almost in the same breath, he excepted 
Ireland from the charge of this conspiracy 
by asserting the tranquillity which pre- 
vailed there: while the minister for that 
country bore testimony to the peaceable 
disposition, the virtue and loyalty of the 
people; and the member for the univer- 
sity of Oxford had explained the meaning 
of the ** awful and dangerous situation of 
the country,” alluded to by ministers, by 
adverting to the nature and constitution 
of society in the manufacturing districts, 
which he stated as “a growing evil of 
twenty years.’ In addition to all this, 
many members from various parts of 
Great Britain had corroborated the state- 
ment of ministers, adding their own 
apprehensions for the safety of their 
families and property, and even requested 
the interference of government declaring 
their willingness to support the noble 
lord’s measures. But what Irish members, 
asked Mr. H. have as yet come forward 
to demand these measures as necessary 
for the tranquillity and security of per- 
sons and property in Ireland? What tu- 
multuary meetings have they stated to have 
been held there ? What flags? what devices 
exhibited? What marching and training ? 
What meetings dispersed? What leaders 
arrested ? how many of the people maimed 
or killed? What magistrates accused of 
having actuated ferociously ? What troops 
assembled, and where,to resist the machina- 
tions of the rebellious, protect the habita- 
tions of the loyal, and prevent the horrors 
of acivil war? What part of the evi- 
dence on the table applied to Ireland? 
She is not once mentioned or alluded to. 
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He had indeed in private been answered, 
when complaining of the extension of 
these bills to Ireland, “that they could 
add but little to the severity of her penal 
code, it being already so severe; and that 
so much of misery existed in that country, 
the laws could scarcely be too rigid 
there!” The House would recollect the 
weight the opinion of the member for the 
university of Dublin had had on a former 
debate, when he came forward to declare 
the law as to these meetings which had 
held in Great Britain. Mr. H. could been 
not conceal from the House his deep re- 
gret at the part which the right hon. 
member had taken, doubtless from a sense 
of duty ; but he would be glad to hear his 
opinion as to the necessity of extending 
these bills, especially the present, to Ire- 
Jand; would the right hon. gentleman 
state what those circumstances were which, 
in his opinion, could justify such exten- 
sion? ould he, with the other Irish 
members who supported these bills, deny 
the correctness of the noble lord’s asser- 
tion as to the “ tranquillity” of that 
country? But if unfortunately that right 
hon. gentleman, and those from Ireland, 
who with him had supported ministers on 
this occasion, should be disposed to inflict 
these measures on their unhappy country, 
he should appeal from their apathy to the 
justice of the members for England, 
Wales, and Scotland—to their impartiality 
and enlightened wisdom, from which, at 
the period of the Union, the noble lord 
when advocating that measure, had so- 
lemnly and repeatedly assured the people 
of Ireland, that they might expect the 
most efficient support and protection 
against all conflicting and local interests, 
in their own country, which would, he 
assured them, be shielded against weak- 
ness, ignorance, corruption, and little pas- 
sions when found operating among Irish- 
men to the detriment of Ireland. Mr. H. 
requested that the British members, 
whose attention and aid he earnestly soli- 
cited, would bear in mind the nature of 
the question he called upon them to assist 
him in. He did not wish them to do 
any thing by which any of their own rights 
or interests could be compromised, or 
injuredin the least. There was no clash- 
ing orcontrariety ofinterest hereas between 
Ireland and Great Britain; but as they 
were about to legislate for Ireland, he 
called upon them to look at the evidence 
on the table, and to recollect the speeches 
they had heard during these debates, and 
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then to pronounce whether one particle 
of it ms goes to Ireland, or whether she 
appeared implicated in the remotest de- 
gree in the disturbances, to quell which 
these bills had been framed? With 
regard to the Manchester proceedings, 
Ireland had observed, altogether the most 
perfect neutrality ; there had not been an 
expression of sentiment any where in Ire- 
land as to the event of the 16th of August, 
and this he stated without any feeling of 
national pride, but for the purpose of his 

resent argument. Instead of presenting 

reland with these insulting bills, Mr. H. 
would be happy to see the noble lord 
evince a disposition to assist and relieve 
the distresses and miseries of his native 
soil, by proposing something calculated 
not to inflame and disgust, but to soothe 
andimprove. Where, asked (Mr. H.) were 
the noble lord’s plans for cultivating the 
Irish mountains, and for draining some of 
her bogs?—for relieving the poor from 
the oppression of tythes, at the same time 
protecting the Protestant clergy?—for 
emancipating the population and for 
“* planting the peasantry in the soil,” by at 
last giving them an interest therein?—for 
compelling the wealthy\proprietor and great 
landholder from draining that country of 
its last shilling in order to expend it any 
where but there? Let the noble lord 
oe the sincerity of his attachment for 

is country in some such way as this, not 
in mere empty words, much less by such 
regular system of coercion and penalty, 
which he now presents to her, doubtless 
as a reward for the state of perfect “ tran- 

uillity,” in which he has reported her to 
this House to be! Perhaps, said Mr. 
Hutchinson, the most novel and singular 
circumstance attending the sedebates, was, 
the conspicuous lead the Irish gentlemen 
had taken on the occasion. The member 
for the university of Dublin, one of the 
first legal characters in that country, had 
come over to declare the law, to strengthen 
and to shield the minister. The president 
of the board of control (Mr. Canning) 
also an Irishman, had exhausted all the 
powers of his extraordinary eloquence, in 
a three hours’ speech, in order to guide or 
rather beguile the House into an adoption 
of these measures. The noble lord, the 
author of this notable system, himself an 
Irishman, seventy other Irish members, 
crowding the ranks of ministers, and 
making theirvictorydecisive—anoble‘duke, 
the first, the great captain of the age, one 
of Erin’s most favoured sons, covared with 
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honours and with glory, forming one of 
the -cabinet where these measures were 
devised, and prepared no doubt to lead 
the armies off the empire, if necessary 
even against the people of Great Britain, 
should they in their despair and madness, 
unhappily be goaded on to violence and 
to mischief. One felt disposed, said Mr. 
Hutchinson, to ask whether this be re- 
venge ?-revenge for the injuries inflicted 
by Great Britain on that country for so 
many centuries?—whether it was the hand 
of Providence interfering to punish, 
through Irish agency, the sufferings of 
millions, though thus tardily ? He asked 
whether those gentlemen he had men- 
tioned, now wished to give chains to 
Great Britain, in return for the misery 
and desolation inflicted on their own 
country by the barbarous policy of Bri- 
tish cabinets. No man in the House or 
in the country could be a more enthusi- 
astic admirer of the noble duke to whom he 
had alluded than himself, nor was it now, 
when he was at the head of every thing that 
he had, for the first time, declared in that 
House, the high opinion he entertained of 
his military achievements and his sense of 
the obligation he conceived the empire to 
be under to him for the ever-memorable 
and eminent services he had performed in 
war; but he confessed he would be well 
pleased to find that great captain prove 
himself 
“Tn battle a roaring storm, 
Mild as the setting sun in peace.” 

He confessed that the union of his coun- 
trymen, at this moment, and, for such a 
purpose, appeared to hiro as not a little 
ominous and strange. It had been said 
by one of these gentlemen in debate, that 
these Irish members had hurried from 
their houses and their families, to ward off 


from this favoured land those convulsions, | 


the misery of which had been experienced 
in their own. He (Mr. H.) had also hur- 
ried from his family and home, but it was for 
the purpose of opposing those measures 
which they supported, and to defend the li- 


berties of the people which he conceivedto | 


be attacked, and to be in the most immi- 
nent danger, and also to protect Great 
Britain from those very calamities, from 
those very measures of violence and 
cruelty, to which the hon. member for the 
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desirous to protect Great Britain from 
what he had seen his own country suffer. 
He would seriously ask these gentlemen 
from Ireland, and the noble lord, whether 
they entertained no apprehension of the 
effect they were about to produce there, 
by the extension of these bills to that 
country, in its present forlorn, but “ tran- 
uil’ condition, where, notwithstanding 
the pompous speeches, as to its “ pros- 
perity,” by the noble secretary for 
foreign affairs, no trade flourished but 
contraband; and misery was no where more 
conspicuous. The people suffered there 
more privations than perhaps in dny 
other part of Europe, but with a resigna- 
tion and patience above all praise. If 
they cannot (continued Mr. H.) introduce 
trade, manufactures, and capital, at least 
they might refrain from inflicting this 
wanton and unfeeling insult upon their 
country. Was this meant and offered as 
a return for the silent contempt with 
which that people had received the invi- 
tation from Great Britain, to make 
common cause with the reformers and 
manufacturers? Was this the reward for 
that decorum and loyal conduct during 
the last summer, notwithstanding a‘ state 
of the most abject poverty, and with but 
gloomyand distantprospects ofan improved 
condition: a state of privation to which, 
perhaps, even the severest sufferings of the 
most distressed of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Great Britain is, by comparison, 
luxury! But does the noble lord imagine 
that, because in pompous language he has 
represented her to be in a prosperous 
state, that this declaration has rendered 
her so? Prosperity and Ireland!! where 
are the proofs? A want of trade and ma- 
nufactures; a greatly accumulated debt, 
a decreased revenue, and a bankrupt 
treasury; a capital deserted by rank and 
wealth, absentees draining the country of 
her very heart’s blood, 
itinerant legislators; a naked, half-fed, 
half-clothed, wretchedly-housed, broken- 
hearted population,—and this the noble 
lord calls prosperity!! Insult and 
mockery! Had the noble lord seen 
any of the letters from the reformers 
in England, which had been carefully dis- 
tributed through Ireland during the sum- 


county of Armagh had alluded,—measures 
of violence and cruelty, the eternal dis- 
grace of the rulers of that country, and 
which caused the desolation and ruin of 


mer? Does he know the fact? Will ‘0 4 
one deny it? The noble lord had remind- 
ed the House of his experience in Ireland, 
with what view? asa threat? or to gain 


, confidence, as an enlightened and success- 
the people. For himself, he was sincerely ful statesman? If the latter, look (said Mr.. 
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H.,) to Ireland, and then pronounce 
upon the noble lord’s merits. See how 
she ‘ prospers” after twenty years of 
“ union,” and, with the exception of a 
few months during that period, managed 
and governed by his lordship. But if 
this information to the House of the noble 
lord’s experience, be meant as a threat, 
he acknowledged its weight. As to the 
exemption of Ireland from the operation 
of a law about to be passed for Great 
Britain, or of exempting Great Britain 
from the operation of a law affecting Ire- 
land, there were the precedents of 1803, 
when the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, and the enactment of martial 
law in Ireland were passed in one night, 
but not extended to Great Britain. These 
acts were renewed in 1804, with the same 
exceptions. In 1816 the Habeas Corpus 
act was suspended in Great Britain, but 
not extended to Ireland, and upon the 
proposition of the noble lord. Let the 
noble lord (said Mr. H.) place‘confidence 
in his countrymen, and try the effect of a 
system of conciliation and kindness. He 
owed them much, and professed much, 
when, in ordet to prevail upon them to 
degrade themselves, he held out every 
hope of an improved condition to a per- 
secuted, insulted, and bleeding people. 
But in what have these hopes ended ? 
In a total and absolute disappointment, 
increased distress, and in an addition 
now, of new pains and penalties to their 
already most severe penal code; at a mo- 
ment too, when the noble lord asserts that 
Ireland was never more “ tranquil’? or 
** prosperous;” and at the same instant 
that he presents herwith these coercive mea- 
sures as a reward for her “ tranquillity,” he 
ventures to talk of even-handed “ jus- 
tice ?!! Mr. H. asked, whether he flatter- 
ed himself, that the people of Ireland had 
become so dull and so insensible all at 
once, as not to feel and complain of this 
treatment. There had not yet been suffi- 
cient time to hear from the distant parts 
of that country, since the noble lord’s in- 
tention has been avowed; but the ac. 
counts from Dublin, received that morn- 
ing, announced the greatest astonish- 
ment and indignation. Mr. H. desired, 
that the bill now proposed to be read a 
third time, be compared with the bills 
when first presented to the House; and 
gentlemen would instantly be convinced, 
that it had never been tie first intention 
to include Ireland, which was never once 
named in the first bill, and only introduced 
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by amendments in the committee, after 
he (Mr. H.) had stirred the question in 
the House. 

He was at a loss to comprehend what 
the noble lord meant by the words in his 
first speech on the address, ‘* if they per- 
sisted in dealing out justice, even handed 
justice, and were resolved to interfere in 
the internal administration of justice no 
more than this interference was absolutely 
necessary.” How was he about to carry 
into effect this, his own principle, as to 
Ireland? Was there any * absolute ne+ 
cessity,”? or any necessity whatever, to 
interfere there, to extend there these 
bills ? He had also stated, that, “ he only 
desired parliament to adopt a policy 
suited to the present exigency, and to 
evince fitmness calculated to meet the 
danger which threatened the state,” 
adding in almost the same breath, ** that 
he had an individual pride as connected 
by birth and education with that part of 
the empire, in stating that, as far as Ire- 
land was concerned, she had never, with 
some local exceptions, experienced greater 
tranquillity and prosperity.” Where then 
was the danger (asked Mr. H.) that 
threatened the state as coming from Ire- 
land? All accounts agreed in stating the 
danger, if any (which Mr. H. repeated 
his conviction, that ministers did not be- 
lieve to be imminent), to exist chiefly, if 
not entirely, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which the noble lord had stated to 
contain a full third of British population, 
as a reason for making these bills ge- 
neral, not local, in Great Britain. But 
how did this apply to Ireland? Where 
were her manufacturers ? Where was the 
connexion of any part of her population 
with the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain? none whatever; whereas every 
county, city, and town in Great Britain, 
though not strictly manufacturing, had in 
many cases a direct and intimate, and, in 
all a remote connexion with the manu- 
facturing districts ; nature had also con- 
nected them. Jt was all the same land, 
and each part of it connected by innu- 
merable common ties. It was scarcely 
possible that the great manufacturing 
portions of Great Britain could be se- 
riously convulsed, and the other part 
remain quiet. Gentlemen (observed Mr. 
H.) would understand that he did not sa 
this in order to injure 1 part of this 
country. The question of including all 
parts of Great Britain had been already 
decided, but he would intreat them to be 
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cautious how they disgusted the people 
of Ireland with the character of British 
legislation. It was his duty, by his own 
country, to show that her situation totally 
differed from that of any part of Great 
Britain. She was, besides, sea-girt—the 
noble lord had indeed enacted her to be a 
province of this empire, though Provi- 
dence seemed to have decided otherwise. 
Mr. Hutchinson concluded by opposing 
the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Leslie Foster expressed himself 
anxious to offer a few observations in an- 
swer to the speech which his hon. friend 
had made—a speech which, from the tone 
he assumed, was calculated to convey 
very wrong impressions to Ireland. — 
Many persons in that country, who, from 
that speech would think themselves ag- 
grieved, would not, but for such a state- 
ment, be aware of the existence of the 
measure. If hon. members would allow 
him to explain himself further, they would 
see no reason for their cheers; as he 
meant to state, that large masses in Ire- 
land, but for the warning in that speech, 
would have perhaps remained ignorant of 
the existence of the measure, because it 
was probable that there would be no rea- 
son in that country for its practical ope- 
ration. He had never known but one in- 
stance of a public meeting in that coun- 
try which was not held within some house, 
and which was not therefore exempt from 
the provisions of this measure. The one 
to which he alluded was an imitation of 
the meeting in Spa-fields, but it led to 
nothing. With respect to the claims of 
the Catholics, though he differed from the 
hon. gentleman as to the propriety of 
conceding them, he was as anxious as he 
could be to allow a full and fair opportu- 
nity of petitioning the legislature on that 
subject. But he asked his hon. friend, 
whether he ever heard of any of those 
meetings of Roman Catholics out of doors? 
In Dublin, where the aggregate Roman 
Catholic meetings were held, they were 
always in large rooms, capable of holding 
thousands of persons; and, in other parts 
of Ireland, they generally took place in 
chapels. He wished it, then, to be un- 
derstood, that the present bill would have 
no practical effect against meetings in 
Ireland. But it was asked, “ Why ex- 
tend this bill to Ireland? Where is its 
necessity?’ To this he answered, that 
the House had already decided that it 
should be of general operation; and if 
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ground of its present why 
should not the gentlemen of Wales call 
for the exemption of that part of the 
country; and if Wales were also exempted, 
why might not Devonshire and Kent be 
so likewise ?—for these exemptions would 
undoubtedly be sought for if the first 
were once admitted. He contended that 
it was necessary as a measure of precau- 
tion in those sinene where its immediate 
operation would not be required. There 
was one subject to which he wished to 
allude, and which his hon. friend had not 
noticed. They grossly deceived them- 
selves, who, in the event of any consider« 
able commotion in England, would spe- 
culate on the peace of Ireland. It was 
well known that ambassadors had been 
sent from the radicals of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood to Ireland ; and though 
he was happy to say that hitherto they 
had not produced any effect, yet it could 
not be denied, that if this country were 
thrown into a state of violent commotion, 
Ircland would not long continue tranquil. 
It was on these grounds that, as an Irish 
member, he should give his vote for the 
extension of the bill to Ireland. 

Mr. Plunkett trusted the House would 
indulge him for a short time, while he 
expressed his sentiments on the measure 
then before them. He did not intend to 
have occupied their attention at this stage 
of the debate, nor should he have offered 
himself, but for the very pointed manner 
in which he had been alluded to by his 
hon. and learned friend who had spoken 
last but one. He held it to be rather 
unusual to call particularly upon any 
member for his opinion upon what was 
— before the House, and perhaps 

e might, with a full sense of duty, de- 
cline to comply with the demand; but 
he confessed he had so much of the Irish- 
man in him as not to refuse the challenge. 
He thanked his hon. and learned friend 
for the compliments which he had paid 
him in the course of his speech; but he 
conceived the allusion made to his cha- 
racter, as affected by the vote which he 
had given or might give on this subject, 
was wholly uncalled for. He must say 
that he did not think that character was 
likely to sustain any injury or diminution 
from the course of conduct, which he had 
felt it his duty in that House to follow. 
He thought that his character could never 
be implicated by the conscientious ex 
pression of a conscientious opinion. His 
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expressed, was not inconsistent with his 
politics; and he (Mr. Plunkett) main- 
tained, that he, in what he had said, was 
not inconsistent with those politics which 
he had always supported. In the course 
of his parliamentary experience, he had 
frequently been compelled to differ from 
his hon. and learned friend, and he had 
never seen occasion since to regret that 
difference. He had heard a great deal of 
the claim set up to exclusive loyalty by 
the gentlemen on the other side; but he 
considered the claim to exclusive patriot- 
ism, which was set up by some gentle- 
men equally as arrogant and unfounded. 
His hon. and learned friend had talked a 
great deal of liberty, and of the inroads 
which had been made upon it. He should 
be glad to learn from him what that li- 
berty was, and what were those attacks 
which were so much to be feared. That 
liberty would not, he was certain, be de- 
fined to mean the unlimited power of each 
individual to do whatever he pleased. He 
should rather define it to be ‘ Protestas 
faciendi quicquid per leges licit.” It was 
not the unbridled licence of disturbing the 
community at the caprice of all who 
sought only for confusion. The outcry of 
the present day was not in support of any 
enjoyment—it was not to uphold a legal 
and recognized right, but the uproar was 
shouted to secure the power of disturb- 
ance, to perpetuate an abuse with whose 
existence constitutional freedom was in- 
compatible. Could such a misapplication 
of right be cailed liberty? Was that li- | 
berty which was a, up as such in 
so many parts of the country? No, it) 
was a screaming harpy, an obscene bird 
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parliament for the wholesome laws in the 
passing of which the House was then en- 
gaged. He had made those few observa- 
tions, from having been so pointedly called 
upon by his hon. and learned friend, but 
he trusted the House would excuse him 
if he went a little farther into the subject 
than he originally intended; for he was 
anxious to state what his reasons were for 
giving his support to the present measures. 
That support was not founded on any 
suggestions of temporary policy—nor on 
the information which was disclosed in 
the papers before the House, but with 
the conviction that the proposed measures 
did not infringe on the constitution ; while 
they were essential to its conservation. 
The state of society in this country, every 
man who reflected on the subject must 
admit, had within the last twenty or thirty 
years undergone a greater change than 
from the period of the conquest until the 
time of which he spoke. Within that in- 
terval the public attention had been called 
to the consideration of every measure con- 
nectedwiththeadministration of the govern- 
ment, in a degree hitherto unprecedented. 
There had been an intensity of light shed 
upon all subjects, civil, political, and reli- 
gious; so that measures were now 
scanned with minuteness, which were 
scarcely looked into, or at most, but ge- 
nerally known before. Did he complain 
of that change, or of the means by 
which it had been produced? No; he 
rejoiced at it. The freedom of the public 
press, directing its efforts under the insti- 
tutions of the constitution, was the most 
effectual security of public freedom. He 
was persuaded that where every action 


of prey, that polluted every social and of every man connected with public affairs 
every natural enjoyment, and sought only | was laid before the publicinthe fullest man- 
to poison all those who allowed them- ner, and most strictly canvassed and exa- 
selves to be brought within its influence. | mined ; where the press exercised this kind 
He had heard many assertions on the | of guardianship, we had the best guarantee 
subject on that side of the House, and | of all our rights. Then why did he allude 
though he was certain that any thing tothe public press? Because there was 
which fell from his hon. and learned friend | under the same title, another description, 
was not said with any evil intention, yet | a blasphemous, seditious, mischievous, 


it should be recollected, that in the pre- | 
sent state of the country the slightest as- | 
sertion might be sufficient to unsheath the | 
sword of civil discord, which unhappily | 
was already half drawn from its scabbard. | 
Many gentlemen talked of the introduc- | 
tion of military power and the substitu- | 
tion of a government of force for a go- | 
vernment of law. He could not partici | 
pate in such apprehensions—he read the 
answer to such fears in the application to 


ress, of which the members of that House 

new but little, but which had been un- 
remittingly at work in destroying every 
honest and good feeling in the heart of 
man, and in loosening all those moral and 
social ties, without which civilization 
could not exist. It was not against the 
respectable press, but against this under 
current, which, setting with great force, 
was drifting the great mass of the humbler 
classes of the community into sedition, 
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atheism, and revolution, that the House 
sought to guard. It was for the consum- 
mation of such atrocious objects that this 
battery was brought to play upon their 
passions and their ignorance. Did he 
mean to say, that the lower class of the 
people had no right to be informed on 
public transactions? Did he mean to say 
that the lower orders of the people had 
not a right to inquire into and discuss 
subjects of a political nature? No such 
thing. Did he mean to say, that they 
ought not to have the power of express- 
ing their sense of any grievance under 
which they might think themselves to 
suffer? Far from it; but when he was 
willing to allow to them the enjoyment of 
every constitutional privilege, which they 
were entitled to possess, he never could 
consider that nice discussions on the very 
frame of the constitution—on the most 
essential changes in the institutions and 
fundamental laws of the country, were 
calculated for minds of such intelligence 
and cultivation. They ought rather to be 
protected from the mischiefs which such 
a misapplication of their minds must en- 
tail. Every capacity was capable of un- 
derstanding the nature and the extent of 
the restrictions which government, from 
the purport of its institution, necessarily 
imposed on the natural freedom of man; 
but to the task of contemplating the more 
than usurious repayment which in long 
and various succession was received for 
that surrender, the generality of persons 
were not quite so adequate. The penal- 
ties of government stood at the threshold, 
but its benefits were to be traced through 
a long interval of ages—in the distribu- 
tion of equal laws—in the control of 
public wisdom, producing, even through 
apparent contradiction, the grand har- 
mony of the social system—these he con- 
ceived were subjects which could not be 
well discussed by men whose time was 
chiefly devoted to daily labour. It had 
been wisely said that “a little learning 
was a dangerous thing.” It was true in 
literature, in religion, in politics. In li- 
terature, superficial reading too frequently 
formed the babbling critic. In religion 
the poor man, who, unsettled as to his 
faith, became curious upon his evidences, 
and who, if he possessed the capacity, and 
had time and means to extend his in- 
—— would in the end reach the moral 

emonstration which religion unfolded— 
shaken, but not instructed, became a 
shallow infidel. It was equally so in po- 
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litics; men who indulged in the perusal 
of every species of invective against the 
institutions of their country, who read on 
their shopboard of all the evils, and did 
not comprehend the blessings of the sys- 
tem of government under which they | 
lived, these men, the nature of whose em- 
ployment and whose education disallowed 
them to be statesmen, might however 
learn enough to become turbulent and 
discontented subjects. Was not this the 
case in France, where persons were call- 
ed from their daily labour to give opi- 
nions upon the most difficult points of 
legislation? But he heard from his hon. 
and learned friend, and from other hon. 
members, a great deal about overturning 
the constitution of the country; and the 
wish that the practices of the good old 
times should be restored. He should be 
glad if the persons who made these ob- 
servations would prove their present appli- 
cability. If it were said that the mea- 
sures now introduced were against the 
practice of the good old times, he should 
only state, that before he could agree to 
the proposition, he must unlearn all that 
he had known of those good old times, 
and all that he had read in history re- 
specting them. He should be glad to 
know when had such meetings as it was 
now attempted to control been considered 
as the ordinary exercise of the constitu- 
tion? Why, until the present reign had 
far advanced, there were no such meet- 
ings known, and the reason why such 
laws as the present were not before thought 
of, was, that no grounds ever before 
existed for their necessity. Where a 
spirit of disaffection existed, some res~ 
trictive measure should be passed to 
check its operation. The House were 
called upon to provide against an evil not 
of ancient, but of recent origin, and, in 
the wise spirit of the constitution, it pro- 
ceeded to apply new remedies to a new 
mischief Let any man who read the bill 
contradict him. Did it in its enactments 
interfere with any right of the subject ac- 
cording to the spirit of the constitution ? 
It was, and he said it with sincerity, a re- 
medial measure. He appealed to the 
common sense of every man who heard 
him, whether the expression of the public 
voice was possible to be obtained at these 
screaming, howling, hallooing meetings 
which the measure went to suppress 
(Hear, hear!]? Could any discussion, 
any deliberation, any fair, impartial deci- 
sion, result from such assemblages? Let 
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him ask, whether, if ever there came a 
question of deep importance, on which 
it was of the greatest moment to procure 
the authoritative expression of the public 
opinion, that opinion would not be better 
ascertained, and its influence more power- 
fully felt at a hundred meetings, held in 
apartments, where every man would be 
lowed to deliver his sentiments and to 
hear distinctly those of others, than at a 
meeting of 10,000 persons assembled to- 
gether in the open streets, and where 
what was said by one could not be heard 
by hundreds ? Why, the spirit of the con- 
stitution was more likely to be preserved 
in those meetings than in the large and 
tumultuous ones. He would admit that 
it was of importance, that the public voice 
should be frequently expressed ; but then 
he would not sanction meetings where, 
under the mask of expressing that opinion, 
the use of physical force was recommend- 
ed in bringing about alterations not only 
of the law but the constitution. He would 
agree with what had fallen from an hon. 
baronet, that perhaps the opinions of 
lawyers might not be the best on these 
subjects, but he would ask, whether the 
first step from barbarism was not this—to 
revent the elements of society from being 
et loose against those laws which were 
enacted fer the benefit of all; and thus 
throwing mankind back into a state of na- 
ture; in which the institutions of govern- 
ment pepenes neither respect nor power, 
The first principle of society was, that 
care oat be taken to prevent the exer- 
cise of physical force from bearing down 
those bounds which that society had 
placed to human action in particular 
cases. He would admit that there were 
states of society where those bounds were 
broken, but then they were states of re- 
volution, and never existed without the 
destruction, for the time, of all order and 
harmony in the country where they rose. 
In conclusion he begged to state his 
opinion, that the same reason which ex- 
isted for the extension of the bill to all 
parts of England, also existed for its,ex- 
tension to Ireland. His hon. and learned 
friend had, on this occasion, mixed up 
the question of the Roman Catholic 
claims with this bill. In his opinion there 
was no connexion between them. No 
doubt his hon. and learned friend was a 
warm and sincere advocate for the question 
in which the Roman Catholics were con- 
cerned; but he (Mr. Plunkett) should 
say, that any man who could mix up their 
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question with such measures as the pre- 
sent, was not, in effect, acting the part 
of a friend to them. His hon. and 
learned friend must admit, that most, if 
not all the meetings which were held on 
the subject of the an Catholic ques- 
tion, were held within doors, and there- 
fore the present bill could not affect their 
assembling to petition; and he knew his 
Catholic countrymen so well as to feel 
that even, if under the present circum- 
stances they were to suffer some privations, 
they would freely acquiesce in them, in 
the hope that the time was not far dis- 
tant when they might be enabled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of that constitution, 
which they were ever ready to support 
and defend. : 

Lord Milton declared, that after the ob- 
servations which had fallen from his right 
hon. and learned friend, he could not avoid 
offering a few remarks. Some of the opi- 
nions of his right hon. and learned friend 
had astonished him, and he was the more 
surprised at hearing them from such a 
quarter. Heunderstood his learned friend 
to argue, that because in the present da 
an intensity of light was thrown upon 
subjects, therefore the progress of know- 
ledge was to be stopped. If his right 
hon. and learned friend had not meant 
this, his words could convey no meaning 
atall. His right hon. and learned friendhad 
contended, that because knowledge was 
so general, it should be restricted. Why, 
if that argument had always been in force, 
what would have become of the exertions 
of a Luther and a Calvin, who had con- 
tributed to take from our religion that veil 
of error in which it had so long been hid? 
He should be glad to know how know- 
ledge was improved or increased but by 
slow steps. His right hon. and learned 
friend had advanced one proposition which 
utterly astonished him. It was, that in the 
last 20 or 30 years, we had improved more 
in knowledge than in some centuries pre- 
ceding. What! would his right honour- 
able and learned friend say, that the accu- 
mulated wisdom of six or seven centuries ; 
that the Magna Charta, the bill of rights, 
the Habeas Corpus, and other measures, se- 
curing the liberty of the subject, were 
outweighed in their importance by the in- 
creased knowledge of the last 20 or 30 
years? Surely his right hon. and learned 
friend must have lost sight of those great 
bulwarks of our liberty, when he used 
such an argument. He would admit that 
there were very many, who (whether their 
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opinion was well or ill founded he would 
not then inquire) were in favour of the 
present bill; but he would say, that that 
in itself was no argument in its support ; 
for there were not wanting instances of 
whole nations surrendering up their liber- 
ties, and willingly embracing an absolute 
governmer’ on one occasion it was 
seen, that a great nation did voluntarily 
surrender up its liberties, into the hands of 
a single individual; but would such a cir- 
cumstance be taken as a justification of a 
surrender of any portion of our liberties 
at the present day? He did admit, that 
in consequence of some things which had 
occurred in the country, there were some 
rsons disposed to give up many of their 
invaluable rights, through fear of a sup- 
posed danger. But he maintained, that 
there existed no such danger as to call for 
this surrender. His right hon. and 
learned friend had said, that the pre- 
sent application to parliament proved 
in itself that a military despotism was not 
thought of. Why, he asked, had parlia- 
ment been now assembled 3 weeks, and 
not one word spoken by ministers of 
the great increase of 12,000 men 
which they had made in the army of the 
country? He professed himself so much 
a friend to old laws and old customs, as to 
doubt the legality of such an increase. 
The bill of rights said that there should be no 
standing army without the consent of parlia- 
ment, and the mutiny act regulated them in 
such a manner as to bring them under im- 
mediate parliamentary control. Withthese 
acts then before him, he should, until he 
heard some strong proof to the contrary, 
doubt that such an increase as had been 
made to our army was lawful. But, he 
asked, did this increase accompanied as it 
was, by strong coercive laws, show a dis- 
position to respect the liberties of the peo- 
ple? The army so raised was, however, 
not considered a sufficient safeguard, and 
the present bill was introduced. Was 
that bill founded upon the ancient practice 
of the constitution? When asimilar mea- 
sure was first introduced in 1795, there 
were great discontents in the country— 
treasonable societies in England—a con- 
vention sitting at Edinburgh, arrogating 
to itself the powers of the legislature, ac- 
tual convictions having taken place—the 
country at war with an enemy, whose ma- 
lignity was only exceeded by its industry 
in disseminating its principles. Such 
was the state of things in 1795; and yet 
instead of a remedy, as his right hop. and 
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learned friend had called it, the measure 
was characterized, even by its advocates, 
as a great, though a necessary infringe- 
ment of the constitution. The same oc- 
curred in 1817. The measure was then 
also looked upon by all as an infringement 
of the constitution. It was enacted at 
both those periods, and suffered after each 
to expire; but he maintained that, by the 
frequent repetition of such coercive acts, 
the people would in time be brought to 
think little of their rights, and would at 
some future period, through some such 
fears for their security as were now disse- 
minated, be brought to surrender their Ji- 
berties altogether. He contended, that 
if the safety of the country was brought to 
depend on military force alone, it could 
not be long secured. The people would 
not be content to be so coerced, and if 
the expression of their opinions through 
the medium of public meetings were res- 
tricted, ministers would lay open a ground 
for secret associations, and conspiracies, 
and for a crime which he would not trust 
himself to name, as being so repugnant to 
the feelings and character of Englishmen. 
What was the reason why so markeda 
difference existed between the large as- 
semblies, vulgarly called mobs, in this 
country and in those of others? Ought 
it not to be attributed to the free consti- 
tution, which recognized the right of a 
free expression of opinion? He allowed 
that the bill had been much amended in 
the House. It had no doubt been render- 
ed more palatable to a number of persons ; 
but it did not, therefore, seem to him to 
be more desirable, as, when he considered 
that circumstance, and the tone of his ma- 
jesty’s government on the subject, he was 
persuaded that at the end of the five years 
the continuation of the bill would be pro- 
posed. The popularity which the bill 
might acquire with some persons in the 
country, was, therefore, in his opinion, one 
of the greatest dangers attending it. The 
tendency of the bill was not only to pro- 
duce arbitrary power, but to take away 
the means of resisting arbitrary power, 
He did not say that it was the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers to do this; but 
they could not be so blind as not to be 
aware that such was the tendency of the 
measure. It would stop the free commu- 
nication of sentiment among the popula- 
tion of the country. It would prevent that 
congregation of the people, so consonant 
to the principles of the constitution ; at 
which the mutual expression ofopinion was 
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fairly indulged in; and at which all the ill 
blood generated by political differences 
had the opportunity of evaporating. But 
the principal grounds of his opposition to 
the measure were, that the enactment of 
the bill would make it difficult, if not al- 
most impossible, to return to a wholesome 
state of liberty—that state, which, if not 
wholly annihilated by the measures which 
had been introduced by his majesty’s go- 
Be a had at least been severely im- 
ired. 

Mr: Robinson allowed, that if he enter- 
tained an opinion of the state of the 
country similar to that expressed by those 
who opposed the measure, if he could by 
any course of reasoning come to the con- 
clusion at which the noble lord who 
had just sat down had arrived—if he thought 
the existing disaffection were of recent 
origin—if he thought that by some sudden 
and unaccountable accident, the country 
was exposed to an jebullition of popular 
feeling—if he thought that the attempts 
to disturb the tranquillity of the country 
had no defined object—if he thought that 
that object was {not pursued with syste- 
matic and unremitting activity, he should 
then perhaps be of opinion that the pro- 
posed measures ought not to be adopted. 
Although no man was more slow than 
himself to see any danger in an ebullition 
of popular feeling and prejudice, or to 
interfere with it, yet he was convinced 
that the country was not at present in a 
state of mere ebullition. There were not 
many hon. gentlemen present who recol- 
lected the events which took place at the 
commencement of the French Revolution. 
But they were matter of history ; and it 
was impossible for any one who was duly 
informed respecting them, to say, that 
the reception which the mischievous doc- 
trines promulgated at that time, met in 
England, was fostered by distress; for 
there never was atime when trade was 
more flourishing, or the general prospe- 
rity more assured. That, however, was 
the period when the pestilent doctrines 
by which we had ever since been more 
or less infected, were first sown in this 
happy country. A noble lord opposite 
had contended, that that was a time of 
greater danger than the present. To 
him the fact appeared precisely the re- 
verse.—The evil commenced at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. It 
had since made great progress. It had 
assumed by turns every shade and dis- 
guise ; and now its gigantic form threaten- 
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ed destruction to all the elements of 
civil society. It had occasionally been 
more or less active ; but never had it been 
wholly extinguished. What was the sort 
of danger to which the country was at 
present exposed ? He appreciated it, 


not so much from the representation of | 


any individuals in that House, as from 
the avowed and declared objects of the 
parties themselves. The first of the 
meetings to which he should advert, was 
that at Birmingham, in which the most au- 
dacious attempt was made to attack the 
majesty, honour and constitution of par- 
liament, that had ever entered into the 
mind of the most audacious Reformer. 
The resolutions of that meeting had 
been treated, forsooth, as_ ridiculous. 
For his part, he believed that at every 
period when revolution was contemplated, 
there was a mixture of the ridiculous and 
the terrifying. But not at that meeting 
alone ; at the meeting at Hunslet Moor, 
a resolution was adopted similar in sub- 
stance, manifesting the same disposition 
and intention to attack the privileges of 
parliament. In this resolution the per- 
sons assembled declared in plain terms 
(for to that it was now come; there 
was no affectation of concealment), 
that they wished “to form a national 
union, the object of which was to obtain 
an overwhelming majority of the male po- 
pulation, to present such a petition as 
could not fail to have the desired effect.’ 
An overwhelming majority of the male 
population for the purpose of presenting 
a petition! And then the resolutions 
proceeded to state, that the persons 
adopting them would resort to * such 
other constitutional measures as may be 
deemed most expedient to procure the 
redress of their manifold grievances.” 
A tolerable notion of the constitution 
ersons must have, who talked of giv- 
ing effect to a petition by “an over- 
whelming majority of the male popula- 
tion!” Then came the proposition for 
a meeting at Manchester, on the aban- 
donment of which so much stress had 
been Jaid. But why had it been aban- 
doned ? Because, as the individual an- 
nouncing that abandonment asserted, 
‘¢ although the object was one of absolute 
right, the persons intending to assem- 
ble were not strong enough to resist 
the power that was to be opposed to 
them.” What followed? Training by 
night, and all those other means which 
were calculated to give strength to the 
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individuals by whom they were adopted. 
On these, and a thousand other consi- 
derations with which he would not trou- 
ble the House, he could not but con- 
template the existing danger as infinite- 
ly greater than any that had ever yet 
menaced the country. But was there 
no danger to liberty itself in the pro- 
ceedings in question? To endeavour to 
carry any political purpose by a vast 
accumulation of persons, was pronounced 
by well ,informed individuals of all parties 
to be wrong. No such meetings could 
be held without the necessary collection 
of all the civil and military force in the 
neighbourhood. Was it not dangerous 
to liberty thus re to contem- 
plate the parade of force, which cir- 
cumstances rendered necessarily atten- 
dant on the expression of public = 
nion? No man denied the right of the 
people to assemble for the purpose of 
expressing their opinion. But in all 
well-constituted societies, what right 
was there which was not liable to re- 
ulation, in order to prevent its abuse? 
fle had said enough to show the rea- 
sons on which, in his opinion, parlia- 
ment was driven to the adoption of the 
proposed measures. As to the asserted 
disposition of government to use those 
measures for the subversion of the con- 
stitution, it was a charge easily made. 
For himself, he never more sincerely and 
heartily regretted any thing than he did 
the necessity for such proceedings ; but 
he could not shut his eyes to the danger ; 
he could not look to the circumstances in 
which the evil had originated ; he could 
not observe the course that had been pur- 
sued; he could not contemplate the 
systematic activity with {which pernicious 

octrines had been disseminated among 
the people, without feeling the absolute 
necessity of parliamentary interference. 
The noble lord had contended, that it was 
impolitic to throw any impediment in the 
way of Page we meetings, because, as he 
supposed, they were the safety valves of 
the constitution, by which all the bad 
spirit and feeling of the people evapo- 
rated. It was a most pestilent evapo- 
ration. Were it the pure essence of liber- 
ty, no man would observe it with more sa- 
tisfaction than himself; but it spread 
death around. Compression might be in- 
convenient ; butif it were not compressed, 
sure he was, that they would all fall under 
the baneful {influence of that noxious ex- 
halation. Looking then at the circum- 
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stances of the country, and balancing be- 
tween evils, he could not but decide in 
favour of the present measures. The li- 
berty now claimed by the disaffected was 
unknown to the constitution. It had 
grown up into a frightful abuse. Of this 
he was persuaded, in direct opposition to 
the noble member for the county jof 
York, that the corruptions and dangers of 
the present day were much more alarmin 
than those of any former period; an 
if not checked with promptitude and vi- 
gour, thatthey would produce still greater 
evils : 

“ Damnosa quid non imminuet dies ? 

tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 

Mr. W. Smith said, he should not ad- 
dress himself to those who thought that 
the existing evil originated in the French 
revolution, and had proceeded until it had 
arrived at its present point, because he 
was not aware of any argument which 
could effect a change insuch an opinion. 
He acknowledged that by allowing all as- 
semblies to take place under cover, a very 
considerable part of the sting had been 
taken out of the bill; but on that: point 
he wished to make one observation. He 
was aware that the marginal notes of a 
bill were not to be considered as an accu- 
rate index of the bill itself; he couid not, 
however, help adverting to the marginal 
note referring to the clause of exception 
which he had noticed. It was as follows: 
—‘* Clause not to extend to any meeting 
held in a private room.” He was at a loss 
to know on what authority that expression 
had been introduced, but he protested 
— parliament being concluded by it. 

any of the clauses might be excluded 
from the bill without interfering with its 
operations. He alluded particularly to 
the clause which limited its duration to 
five years. This was a period which he 
thought ought not to be insisted upon, as, 
if that were permitted, at the end of five 
years the measure would no doubt be re- 
newed as a matter of course. His objec- 
tion in general to the bill, however, was 
founded upon the same grounds on which 
he objected to the whole system of mea- 
sures which had been brought in, namely, 
that they had been introduced to the no- 
tice of the House, without any inquiry 
whatever. The House had taken for 
granted, that all that had been stated was 
true, without one inquiry as to the pro- 
priety of the evidence on which those 
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statements had been made, and without 
once considering whether the remedies 
proposed were called for by the evils 
which had existed. The prima facie evi- 
dence before the House was, that there 
had been a meeting at Manchester, the le- 
gality or illegality of which was doubtful ; 
that that meeting was dispersed in a man- 
ner which had not been resorted to since 
1780 (when it took place under very dif- 
ferent circumstances), that two or three 
hundred persons were much hurt—some 
of them killed. If this was not true, let 
it be disproved. If not disproved, he had 
a right to assume, that at least a large 
proportion of the statement was true; 
and that the mode of dispersion was illegal. 
The justices acting on that occasion had, 
nevertheless, substantially received from 
his majesty’s government complete indem- 
nity ; and all other justices in a similar way 
were, under tlie bill before the House, to 
enjoy similar indemnity. By the bill, a 
single justice of the peace was empowered 
to disperse an assembly of the people. 
Was that an authority which ought to be 
so conferred? A great deal had been 
said, and said with truth, of the merits of 
what had been called “ the unpaid” ma- 
gistracy. But that was a narrow view of 
the question ; they were not “ an unpaid ” 
magistracy. Did those hon. gentlemen 
who cried “ hear!” think the magistracy 
unpaid because they received no pecu- 
niary recompense for their services? He 
remembered a story, which was probably 
known to all the readers of French anec- 
ote. A chevalier de Saint Louis, of dis- 
tinguished military merit, observing a 
great French actor receive, on coming out 
of the theatre, the homage of a large 
crowd of persons, exclaimed, “ who is 
this fellow that enjoys so much applause, 
while I, who have served my country so 
long and so faithfully, am quite neg- 
lected What, sir,’ replied the 
actor, “do you reckon for nothing the 
privilege of treating me in this manner ?” 
So he would say to those who talked of 
the “unpaid” magistracy, Did they 
reckon for nothing the privileges and au- 
thority which those gentlemen enjoyed— 
privileges and authority, in his opinion, of 
much greater value than any pecuniary 
payment they could receive. Of that 
“unpaid ” magistracy, he believed the far 
greater portion of them would rather en- 
joy the privileges they now enjoyed than 
turned into paid magistrates with mo- 
derate salaries, For those who discharged 
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their duty in a proper manner, it was 
much to possess the power of doing good, 
and for those (if there were any such in 
the country) who sought to recommend 
themselves to the higher powers, they 
only looked forward to payment in futuro 
instead of in presenti. He would not in- 
trude longer upon the House, but he had 
felt it his duty to state the reasons that 
induced him to vote against the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. Long Wellesley felt himself called 
upon to state the reasons which induced 
him to support his majesty’s government 
in the present measure; and these were 
founded on a conviction, that the dangers 
which existed demanded the exercise of 
extraordinary powers. In coming to this 
conclusion he disclaimed any intention un- 
necessarily to infringe on the rights and 
liberties of the people; nothing was far- 
ther from his principles, or those feelings 
of independence which he hoped he should 
always maintain, If he thought the pre- 
sent bill went unjustly to infringe on the 
liberties of the people he trusted that no 
motive would induce him to give it his 
consent. He, however, could not see 
that it affected those constitutional li- 
berties which the people had a right to 
enjoy. It did not prevent them from 
meeting, as they had a right to do, by 
law: an individual who had received the 
common education of a gentleman, knew 
that there never was a period when the 
people could meet to express their senti- 
ments on public affairs without being under 
some restrictions, ‘Those now to be im- 
posed were not unjustly severe, and in his 
opinion they did not trench on those pri- 
vileges secured to the people at the time 
of the Revolution. 

Mr. Williams expressed a hope, that 
the House would indulge him for a few 
moments while he explained the motive 
on which he founded his objection to 
these bills. It was because, taking the 
whole of the statements which had been 
given by the hon. gentleman on all sides 
of the House to be strictly true, he 
thought that these bills went further than 
the evils complained of demanded.. The 
evils were, according to his notion, that 
a great number of persons assembled to- 
gether with flags and with military parade, 
and that these persons were inflamed by 
the speeches of itinerant orators, who 
went about from place to place incul- 
cating their pernicious doctrines. Now, 
allowing these evils to exist. in certain 
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quarters, surely it did not follow that the 
restrictions which might be considered 
necessary to their suppression, should be 
extended to places in which they were 
unknown ? If the bill had been confined 
to the correction of the evils described, it 
would have met with his most cordial sup- 
port. But why were parliament to put 
those under restraint who had not parti- 
cipated in these proceedings, and who 
had unquestionably a right to submit their 
Opinions to the throne, or to the other 
branches of the government ? One or two 
of the enactments of the bill would have 
been sufficient for the purpose. Those 
which forbade persons from going out of 
their own county to public meetings, 
and the display of any military parade at 
those meetings, would have met all the 
necessity of the case. But why take away 
that which ought to be considered as the 
inalienable right of Englishmen? By the 
proposed bill, meetings could be held 
only by the will of the sheriff or the 
magistrate. If his permission were re- 
fused, the people would be compelled to 
assemble in parishes. And what kind of 
meetings would they be? He knew se- 
veral parishes in which the meeting must 
necessarily be composed of two persons 
—the landlord and the farmer! How were 
these persons, unless they joined with 
neighbouring parishes, to express their 
Opinions, or to discuss any grievances of 
which they might have reason to com- 
plain ? The proposition was quite idle and 
ridiculous. Another objection to the bill 
was, that cities and towns corporate, 
might be restricted from delivering their 
opinions through the intervention of a 
single individual—he meant the sheriff or 
mayor. It was true, as had been said, 
that sheriffs were not in England, at least, 
under the control of the Crown; but still 
these individuals might be influenced by 
private passions and prejudices, which 
would incline them to act in opposition 
to the wishes of the community at large. 
He had known such persons enter their 
protests even against charitable meet- 
ings; and if this were the case, how much 
more likely would they be to exercise the 
same right under the direction of those 
feelings which were apt to actuate men 
upon political subjects! Thus he con- 
ceived he had shown, that the powers 
given by this bill would materially infringe 
upon the legitimate rights of the subject. 

here was one of the remedies which had 


‘been proposed, to which he thought 
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there was no objection? The bill for pre- 
venting the training which was going on 
in some districts, no friend of his country 
but must cordially support. To the pre- 
vention of the display of flags and other 
military demonstrations, there could be 
no possible objection. To the assembling 
of immense numbers—for how was it pos- 
sible that any individual could address or 
be heard by thirty or forty thousand per- 
sons?—To the assembling of immense 
numbers, a check seemed indispensable. 
The congregation of such a multitude 
could answer no good end. Had the 
bill comprehended merely, those consi- 
derations, it would have met with his 
most cordial support. But, as he had 
already said, it went much further, and 
much beyond the necessity. Adverting 
to the severe distresses which were ex- 
perienced in the manufacturing districts, 
he expressed his regret that his majesty’s 
ministers had not put into the mouth of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, at 
the commencement of the session, an 
avowal of that sorrow for those distresses 
which he was persuaded the benevolent 
nature of his Royal Highness would in- 
cline him to feel on the subject. The 
next step ought to have been to institute 
such an inguiry into recent occurrences 
as would satisfy the people. He would 
then have endeavoured to get rid of a 
great part of the existing discontent by 
the appointment of a committee of in- 
quiry into the nature of the general dis- 
tress. He must say, that if ever the 
House of Commons was disgraced, it was 
by the rejection of his hon, friend’s mo- 
tion on that subject; a rejection founded 
on the assertion that the motion was dic- 
tated by party motives! For himself, he 
was uninfluenced by party motives. He 
sincerely felt that inquiry would have got 
rid of a great portion of the evils com- 
plained of. He sincerely believed, that 
if the legislature were to resort to proper 
measures, there would be found in the 
country abundant means, without any 
recourse to emigration, of giving bene- 
ficial employment to the whole popula- 
tion. After he had done all that he had 
described, he would have proceeded to 
that, which, in his opinion, would be the 
most important step of all—a moderate 
and rational reform. Advancing step by 
step, he would eventually have made the 
voice of the people as distinctly heard in 
that House as was consistent with the 
an yy He was satisfied that the 
$Y 
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great bulk of the people would continue 
to respect the House, if the House would 
apply themselves calmly and dispas- 
sionately to inquire into and remedy the 
existing distresses. But, above all, he 
conjured them not to adopt measures in- 
juriously operative on the whole commu- 
nity, when it was confessedly only a part 
of that community that ought to be sub- 
ject tothem. They were the guardians 
of the people, and should be especially 
cautious not to oppress those who were 
already in a state of great dissatisfaction. 

Lord Morpeth said, that hon. gentle- 
men must feel that party attachments 
would be allowed on some occasions to 
influence the discussion of state questions ; 
but he deprecated their influence in this 
instance, not merely with reference to the 
awful situation of the country, but also 
with reference to these particular mea- 
sures, which were proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, for the purpose of avert- 
ing the dangers by which it was threatened, 
and of opposing the progress of revolu- 
tionary doctrines. Without further pre- 
face, he must for his own part fairly confess, 
that from all the information he had been 
able to glean from the papers on the table, 
and fromall he hadbeen ableto gather from 
persons the best informed upon the subject, 
the constitution, in his opimion (however 
reluctantly he came to that conclusion), 
would be seriously endangered, unless 
the spirit of these seditious meetings were 
speedily put down by the strong arm of 
the law, aided by military interference. 
Under all these circumstances of the case, 
he must give this bill his support; but 
with regard to the character of the mea- 
sure, it had been already so amply dis- 
cussed, that he did not deem it necessary 
to detain the House upon the subject. 
He would here ask, what was the evil 
complained of by the country? What 
was it, but the existing state of the coun- 
try? What remedy then must be applied ? 

hat, but the aid of physical, but autho- 
rized, force? They would be told by 
some of those who advocated the cause of 
reform, that such a system of measures 
was incompatible with their wishes. 
These gentlemen would assert, that their 
object was, in one word, the constitu- 
tion, the whole constitution, and nothing 
but the constitution; and they would 
then proceed to say what their views of 
that constitution were. Why, they 
would assert that annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage formed a most essential 
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part of it; and they would say, that the 

should consider their wrongs unredressed, 
their evils unremedied, and their rights 
unrestored, if such annual parliaments 
and such universal suffrage were not con- 
ceded to them! They would go on to de- 
clare, that these remedies they possessed 
the most ample means of obtaining ; and 
in favour of these doctrines, the House 
had heard by one hon. baronet already, 
the great and respectable authority of 
the learned Selden cited. He had not 
been able to refer to the particular pas- 
sages which were said to contain such 
opinions; but if they were the opinions 
of Selden, indeed hon. gentlemen must 
acknowledge, that no man ever put a 
greater restraint upon his feelings than 
that learned person; because, as the 
House must know, he was himself a mem- 
ber of a parliament the very reverse of 
annual; and one which deprived the 
people of the exercise of any authority as 
to the establishment either of general 
suffrage, or a different mode of represen- 
tation. But, however, that might be, he 
would ask the House, whether there 
was no difference between a man’s 
suggesting a theory, and propounding a 
fact ?—No diflerence between the circum- 
stances of the times, or none in the ap- 
plication of such opinions? But they 
were told, that this was a system of co- 
ercion and restraint : he must confess that 
he thought it was, generally and particu- 
larly. He must allow that these regula- 
tions of meetings, were in themselves a 
limitation of the right of meeting, as in 
individuals; but the question for their 
consideration was, whether the limitation 
and the coercion were necessary to the 
safety of the state? Besides, it was fur- 
ther necessary to impress upon the mem- 
bers of these seditious meetings the con- 
sideration, that this measure was not in- 
tended as one of coercion, but as one of 
penalty. As to the propriety of pre- 
venting such meetings as that of Man- 
chester, let it be remembered, that the 
objects of that meeting were not those of 
the people of Manchester only ; but that 
it was thought necessary to infuse into 
that people the genuine and unadulterated 
spirit of disaffection which prevailed in 
all the manufacturing districts. It was 
urged again, that this bill was an infringe- 
ment on the privileges and the liberties 
of the subject; and that assertion he 
must also allow. They, however, were 
to inquire, whether it did not go to 
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prevent more daring and extensive en- 
croachments, which, if not so prevented, 
would involve all the liberties dearest to 
the country in one vast and undistin- 
guished ruin? When the nature of those 
liberties was talked of, he was strongly 
reminded of a memorable passage in 
Burke, written, by the way, not at a time 
when the general disgust and horror oc- 
casioned by the atrocities of the French 
revolution might have been naturally sup- 
posed to have elicited such observations 
from him, as the result of experience, but 
nearly fifteen years before their occurrence 
—in the year 1774:—* The distinguish- 
ing part of our constitution is its liberty. 
To preserve that liberty inviolate, seems 
to be the particular duty and proper trust 
of a member of the House of Commons. 
But the liberty, the only liberty I mean, 
is a diberty connected with order; that 
not only exists along with order and 
virtue, but cannot exist withoutthem. It 
inheres in good and steady government, 
as in its substance and vital principle.” 
But this “ order,” which Mr. Burke had 
thus imaged to his auditors (the passage 
was from his speech at Bristol), hon. 
gentlemen could hardly deem to be syno- 
nimous with the rigid and awful silence 
which prevailed at the meetings of these 
reformers; that ‘ virtue” was not to be 
found either in the opinions or the assem- 
blies of those men (he hardly knew how 
to describe them), those insidious ex- 
horters to infidelity, who, not contented 
with insulting religion, would contaminate 
the loyalty of the people. He held mea- 
sures of coercion to be absolutely ne- 
cessary; but he had yet to learn, why, 
if they were adopted, and these districts 
tranquillized, the genius of the country 
should not be allowed a fair and patient 
trial of exertion? He had yet to learn 
why she should not be competent to that 
trial ; or why it should not be the duty 
of those engaged in commerce, to extend 
and to improve her commercial interests ? 
or why, in the pursuit of that object, they 
death not sedulously cultivate a pro- 
mising and profitable intercourse with 
South America? He had also yet to 
Jearn, why it should be found impossible 
to employ the surplus and industrious 
population of this kingdom upon works 
of public utility, or upon monuments of 
national genius? Lastly, he would ask, 
why they should not be applied to that 
most important of all purposes, the im- 
provement of uncultivated lands? The 
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advantages, in short, of their employment 
and exertions, had been already most ably 
described in the eloquent speech of the 
hon. member for Taunton; and had not 
been more highly estimated than their 
real value warranted. It was of all things, 
however, the duty of the House to ex- 
tend protection to the loyal, the peaceable, 
the industrious, the unbiassed part of the 
population—a duty which they owed to 
the unrepining, and, equally so, to the 
misguided portion of the community, 
whom they were bound to protect from 
those treacherous and designing men, 
who, professing sympathy for their mis- 
fortunes, exaggerated their distresses : 
and while they strove to suwvert the altar 
by assailing it with blasphemy, endea- 
voured to undermine the throne by the 
diffusion of revolutionary principles. 

Mr. Scarlett acknowledged that he was 
far from considering that in the present 
state of the country, some measure was 
not necessary, calculated to produce a sa- 
lutary impression upon the, disturbed dis- 
tricts of the country, and to lay the spirit 
by which they had been agitated. For 
his own part, no man thought some such 
proceeding more needful than himself; 
and if he considered that the one before 
them was a measure of that description, 
no man would more cordially support it. 
But it was because he had a serious and 
solemn conviction, that a directly contrary 
effect would be produced by it, that he 
should think it his duty to oppose it, and 
to lay before the House his reasons for 
doing so. It appeared to many, that the 
state of the country was such as impera- 
tively to call for measures which might be 
effectual to put down the large meetings 
which had recently been so frequent. No 
one would more readily concur in the ge- 
neral impolicy and impropriety of such 
large assemblies. He was by no means 
disposed to think that a meeting of the 
whole people of England upon Salisbury 
plain would be either advisable or conve- 
nient for the discussion of grievances.. He 
was very ready to admit, that a public 
meeting, convened under a state of cir- 
cumstances, such as affected the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, might 
call for a measure of restriction ; but they 
had been told that it was not there alone that 
the measure was necessary; and indeed 
those districts did not seem tobe in particu- 
Jar affected by the bill before the House, or 
by any of the measures proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. He should have been dis- 
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posed to support the measure, even had its 
provisions been more severe, had he not 
thought they were inimical to the liberties 
of the country. The noble lord and 
several hon. gentlemen had admitted that 
the measure was a restriction on the li- 
berties of the people; but how did that 
admission agree with the declaration of 
his right hon. and learned friend, that so 
far from restricting the liberties of the 
people, it was framed in the very spirit 
of the constitution; and that it went to 
support those rights which he (Mr. 
Scarlett) and the noble lord thought it 
went to abridge? This bill did not 
merely confine itself to interference with 


meetings, at which 30 or 40,000 persons | 


were assembled, but it made all meetings, 
in any part of the country, to depend on 
the will of a single magistrate, and was 
this, he would ask, no restraint on the 
liberty of the people? Was it nothing to 
put under restraint these meetings which 
it affected not to attack, ina manner in 
which they had never been dealt with be- 
fore? If he should be able to prove that 
the bill went a great deal further than the 
right honourable and learned gentleman 
had said it did, he trusted that he might 
hope from his candour a retraction of the 
opinion that it contained no sort of re- 
straint upon the rights of the people. He 
hoped to show that it was a_ bill founded 
on panic and alarm. Danger might exist, 
indeed; but he denied that it arose from 
public meetings. They were but warning 
voices which admonished the government 


of the country of what it was prudent to | 
What had been called a noxious | 


foretell. 
exhalation, government, instead of pre- 
venting, wished to confine: they sought 
a pretext by which, instead of its exhaling, 
it might stagnate, and become so rank, 
as eventually to explode with a force too 
powerful to be easily restrained. The 
magistrates, by this bill, were empowered 
to disperse and dismiss any meetings 
which had been heretofore frequently held 
in large and populous places; and here 
he could not help observing, that as hon. 
gentlemen were more removed from the 
immediate scene of danger, in proportion 
were their fears increased. He did not 
find that gentleman coming from the very 
districts in question were the most anxious 
to support these measures; but on the 
contrary, those who came from the north, 
were not half so much alarmed as those 
who came from the west, while the 
greatest alarm of all was felt among the 
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gentlemen from the sister country.— The 


come over in the utmost trepidation and 
with the greatest personal inconvenience, 
and though perfectly satisfied with the 
state of their own country, were sufficiently 
anxious to tranquillize this —But did this 
bill prevent any large meetings in the 
neighbourhood of populous places—Bir- 
mingham or Smithfield? No such thing ; 
to the amount of 10,000 at least, they 
might still meet. But did his right hon. 
and learned friend consider that it did this, 
that it annulled a course of proceeding 
which had been persevered in for these 
twenty years past? that a meeting held 
in however accustomed a manner was 
liable to be dismissed and dispersed, and 
all attending it liable to be put to death, 
for aught he knew to the contrary, at the 
will of a single magistrate? He would 
not say of a magistrate appointed by the 
Crewn, but of an ordinary magistrate. If 
he, again, had party feelings to indulge, 
and magistrates possessed feelings similar 
to those of other men; they had their 
prejudices and party views; and any one 
of them imagining that the meeting had 
been called to pass resolutions, incompa- 
tible with his own sentiments might di- 
rectly proclaim it to be illegal, and pursue 
those who attended it with the pains and 
-penalties of felony! He begged pardon 
of the framers of this bill, but he must 
say, that a greater blunder in legislation 
was never committed, than to make men 
guilty of felony, not for any breach of 
the peace committed by them—not for 
any outrage or violence on their part, but 
at the will and on the discretion of a 
single magistrate. He would suppose 
the case of a meeting summoned by the 
sheriff or by five magistrates : who should 
regularly convene it. It might be ima- 
gined that such an assembly would be 
secure from any disturbance ; yet a single 
magistrate, not friendly to the meeting, 
, and intending to destroy it, might contrive 
| to invalidate the whole proceeding. He 
would put to them a strong case. He 
| might, for instance, send; to the meeting 
_a copyholder, who held lands to the 
\value of 3,000/. or 4,000/. a year in 
| the county; but who not being a free- 
| holder or inhabitant householder, could 
| not legally attend the meeting. In the 
case of a borough, a freehold of 501. a 
owe qualified a freeholder; yet none 
ut a freeholder or inhabitant house- 
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be so qualified as to attend these meet- 
ings. Well, in this case, the magistrate 
might sed either a copyholder or his 
own clerk. If any resolution were pro- 
posed which the magistrate did not like, 
he might make his proclamation, and 
strangers would be ordered to withdraw. 
He would then perhaps say, that he 
knew there was an individual who had 
no right to attend the meeting; but he 
would not name the party; for by this 
bill he was not bound to do so. He 
might even be called on to name at the 
time of so ordering strangers to with- 
draw; and would only reply, that he 
was not under the necessity of doing 
so; that he knew there were intruders, 
and that was sufficient. In a quarter 
of an hour, the magistrate might make 
another proclamation, and half an hour 
after that, every person remaining, if 
more than 12 in all, was declared a 
felon.’ What! was this the way to sup- 
port the rights of the people of Eng- 
land? Was this no restriction upon 
their liberties? was this a measure 
framed in the spirit of the constitution? 
He would suppose, that at a county 
meeting—such a one, for instance, as 
that held in the castle-yard at York, 
there might be half a dozen strangers 
present. The magistrate makes his pro- 
clamation, takes his measures properly ; 
in a quarter of an hour makes his se- 
cond, in half an hour the half dozen are 
guilty of felony; and on what ground ? 
Or he might disperse such a meeting 
on speculation, and if a few disqualified 
persons afterwards showed themselves 
who either had or had not been present, 
the magistrate might say, “I find I am 
right; my proclamation was a proper 
step, here are 6 persons neither free- 
holders nor inhabitant householders; you 
must all of you be transported for seven 
years. and these were the rights, the 
unrestricted rights of the people of Eng- 
land! So well were they protected, that 
those who met to exercise them ine- 
vitably subjected themselves to the risk 


and penalty of being transported! It had | 


been said that private rooms were ex- 
cepted. He did not mean to quarrel 
with the exception ; but he meant to say, 
that the views of the framers of this 
measure in making that exception were 
most inconsistent. It was said that great 
discontents existed in the country; that 
great dissatisfactions among the people (it 
was but too true) were increasing. If 
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so, could any thing be more improper 
than to allow these troubles, discontents, 
and dissatisfactions to rankle and fester in 
private, where government could know 
nothing about them? While the public 
expression of complaint was not to be 
permitted, this bill was to allow its utter~ 
ance in private. This appeared to him to 
be the way to increase and not to diminish 
the danger. Although he did not himself 
at all approve of any proceeding of the 
kind, yet, if the country was agitated, if 
that agitation arose from the meeting of 
vast bodies of persons, whose discontents 
were too liable to excite disturbance, he 
would much rather see a measure aiming 
altogether at public meetings, or sup- 
pressing them entirely for a time, than 
one which protected the disaffected, 
merely because they met in private where 
they could not be got at. He wished also 
to say a few words on another clause, not 
merely as it now stood, but also as it 
existed before the bill had been revised 
by the committee. It was originally in- 
tended that the clause should only extend 
to meetings holden for the purpose of 
deliberating upon public grievances, or of 
considering or agreeing to petitions, ad- 
dresses, and remonstrances; but it now 
extended to all meetings which had rela- 
tion to trade, manufacture, business, or 
profession ; so that if any number of indi- 
viduals residing in different parts of the 
country wished to deliberate on a matter 
relating to their trade or business, they 
could only do it by calling meetings in 
their respective parishes. For instance, 
if any gentleman wished to express his 
opinions upon the policy or impolicy of 
an increased tax on wool, he could not 
go out of his parish to do it, unless, in- 
deed, a county meeting should be called 
for the subject ; to which, in his opinion, 
a county meeting would not be inclined 
to pay any considerable attention. Lord 
Sheffield, who was so much interested in 
the wool trade, and had done so much to 
promote it, might wish to have a meeting 
of the wool growers, to petition parlia- 
ment against the tax on wool; but the 
bill now before the House, if passed into 
a law, would prevent him from going to 
such a meeting if it was out of his parish, 
and would prevent others from coming to 
it if it was holden within it. This cir- 
cumstance alone would go far to prove, 
that this bill, was what it had been origi- 
nally called, a bill exclusively to establish 
parish meetings ; and being so, he would 
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ask, whether the rights of the people were 
not violated by it? Was it to be argued 
that their meetings would be more de- 
liberative and respectable, because over- 
seers of parishes were to act as presidents 
at them ; or that meetings over the parish 
vestry-table, to discuss public grievances, 
would be of greater utility than meetings 
assembled on the principles of our ances- 
tors? If it was not the intention of 
ministers so to argue, then their division 
of the country into parishes and townships 
was perfectly absurd and ridiculous. A 
right hon. and learned gentleman in the 
course of the debate had said, that all 
government was founded upon a com- 
promise of individual rights, and had 
argued from this principle, that, even if 
some of the rights of the people were 
sacrificed by this bill, which that right 
hon. and learned gentleman would by no 
means allow, the interest of the state 
demanded that they should be so sacri- 
ficed, in order to put down the discon- 
tents which existed, and to promote the 
general security of the country. But in 
what manner could this bill tend to soothe 
the irritated feelings of the people, or re- 
move the dissatistaction which a system 
of misrule had excited among them? In 
what manner could it tend to the security 
of the country that public meetings should 
be abolished, when it was well known 
that they were the channels through 
which age most easily became 
apprised of the feelings of the governed, 
and when according to the acknowledg- 
ment of the right honourable and learned 
gentleman himself, it was trom what oc- 
curred at the meeting at Manchester that 
his majesty’s ministers were apprised of 
the disatlection which prevailed there? 
He did not object to this bill as putting 
down large meetings in populous manu- 
facturing towns, but as putting down all 
meetings of every kind and in every 
place, at the will and discussion of a 
single magistrate. He also objected to it 
as furnishing a bad precedent to future 
times, and as forming a part of that novel 
system, which ministers were introducing 
to coerce the country. Its tendency was 
to produce any thing but conciliation, as 
it robbed the people of those rights which 
they had enjoyed ever since they were a 
people, and to which more than any 
other they felt themselves attached. He 
would not enter into the question how far 
the exigencies of the times required a 
measure like the present, now that it was 
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conceded by a right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, to be an infraction on the liberties 
of Englishmen; he would only put it to 
the House to consider, whether, after the 
manner in which it had defended its 
liberties against a foreign foe, and resisted, 
during five and twenty years, all the 
attacks which he could make upon them, 
it was prepared to see them fall at once 
before such beings as Hunt and Cobbett ? 
It was paying too high a compliment to 
those individuals to suppose such a 
sacrifice to be necessary ; but it really ap- 
peared as if ministers paid them that com- 
pliment by the measures which were 
taken to preserve the country from their 
machinations. For these reasons he 
should vote against the bill. 

The Attorney General supposed that his 
hon. and learned friend had not read the 
bill before the House with the attention 
which he generally conferred upon sub- 
jects of this nature, from the vague and 
incorrect ideas which he had formed re- 
garding it. For his own part he should 
not have arisen at so late an hour in the 
evening, and after all that had been pre- 
viously said upon this subject, had he not 
felt it necessary to say a few words in 
reply to his hon. and learned friend who 
had just sat down. His hon. and learned 
friend had asserted, that public mectings 
were not dangerous in themselves, but 
only indicative of the existence of danger; 
and had deduced as a corollary from that 
proposition, that, as far as public meetings 
were concerned, no legitimate measures 
were necessary. He did not wish to mis- 
represent his hon. and learned friend, but 
he certainly understood that to be the 
sum of his observation. His hon. and 
learned friend had said that public meet- 
ings were not cangerous. If that were 
the case, parliament had been wasting 
their time during all their late legislation, 
as that legislation went principally to 
prevent the recurrence of meetings ac- 
companied with danger, such as had been 
seen at Manchester and elsewhere. For 
that purpose this bill with all its various 
details had been formed ; and to that bill 
and its details his hon. and learned friend 
had made many objections. In his ob- 
jections to the details, his hon. and learned 
friend had been particularly unfortunate ; 
his first objection was, that ‘all meet- 
ings were made to depend upon the will 
of a single magistrate, who might arrest 
at them any individual whom he found 


expressing sentiments hostile to his own.” 
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Where, however, did his hon. and learned 
friend find any thing in this bill which 
warranted such an objection? He would 
tell him, that he would find there nothing 
like it. He would indeed find that the 
magistrate was entitled to arrest any 
stranger who might attend without being 
entitled to do so, and to disperse the 
meeting if resistance were made to such 
an arrest. He would also find that the 
bill, so far from enabling a magistrate to 
arrest any individual who addressed a 
public meeting, only enabled him to 
arrest such as were propounding seditious 
and treasonable resolutions, and were not 
entitled to attend, much less address the 
meeting. This was all that his hon. and 
learned friend would find, and did this, 
he would ask, bear out his objection? 
The next objection made to the bill was, 
that a magistrate might dissolve a meeting 
upon speculation; that is, he might send 
into it some man not entitled to attend it, 
who, by staying beyond the limited time 
after proclamation made to depart, would 
give him the opportunity of dispersing it. 
To this objection he should, in the first 
place, reply, that a magistrate by this 
bill, had no absolute power to disperse a 
public meeting, but acted on his own 
responsibility. He was left to use the 
same discretion which magistrates at pre- 
sent possessed under the Riot act, and 
could no more use his discretionary 
powers on every occasion, than they could 
employ theirs where there was no riot. 
His hon. and learned friend put the 
astonishing case of a magistrate coming to 
a meeting accompanied by a person, 
whom he might have hired to come for- 
ward in order to render the meeting 
illegal. But to what did that tend? 
Would not that hired person by attending 
a meeting, at which he had not a right to 
be present, leave himself liable to a pro- 
secution for a felony as well as any other 
stranger? Surely his hon. and learned 
friend had not read the bill before he 
made those observations; at least he had 
not read it with his usual attention. The 
last objection to the bill made by his hon. 
and learned friend was, that words 
relative to trades and manufactures were 
now inserted in it which it did not contain 
as it originally stood; and that those 
words, contrary as they were to its spirit, 
did not give those facilities to the discus- 
sion of trade questions, which were ab- 
solutely necessary. His hon. and learned 
friend had endeavoured to illustrate this 
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objection by a reference to the wool-trade; 
now he would ask his hon. and learned 
friend what there was to prevent the wool- 
combers, at Leeds for instance, from 
meeting on any subject connected with 
their manufactures, in their town-hall? 
Was not that mode of meeting left open 
to them? and therefore did the bill take 
from them any right which was beneficial 
to their interests? Did not the measure 
leave all meetings held within doors un- 
shackled? It was not necessary for any 
trade to meet in the open air, to thenum- 
ber of 10,000. They might discuss their 
interests as well, if not better within 
rooms, where the provisions of the bill 
allowed them to assemble when they 
chose, and as freely and numerously as 
they pleased. He had now answered all 
the objections, plausible objections he 
would allow them to be, of his hon. and 
learned friend; and he therefore trusted 
that the House would think that he had 
not trespassed needlessly on its indulgent 
attention 

Mr. Scarlett explained, and maintained 
that he was fully borne out in the asser- 
tion, that a single magistrate had it in his 
power to disperse any meeting by the 
words of the clause, which enable a justice 
to take any person into custody “ who shall 
wilfully and advisedly make any proposi- 
tion, or hold any discourse for the purpose 
of inciting or stirring up the people to 
hatred or contempt of the person of his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, or the 
government and constitution of this realm 
as by law established.”” Now the words 
“inciting or stirring up to contempt of 
the person of his majesty” were none of 
the clearest: he had in the course of his 
professional practice known a man of the 
name of Lloyd to have been convicted of 
inciting the people to hatred of his ma- 
jesty, who had merely written on the 
walls of the town in which he lived, and 
with whose corporation he had quarrelled, 
the words, Damn all corporations.” 
Now our lord the kieg being a corpora- 
tion of himself, was included in this sweep- 
ing execration; and it was argued, that 
these words ** Damn all corporations,” 
were against his peace and dignity. The 
result of the conviction was, that the man 
was imprisoned for two years in Lancaster- 
castle. On similar grounds it was to be 
feared that magistrates would act in the 
execution before the House. 

The Aitorney General maintained, that 
he had replied to the arguments of his 
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hon. and learned friend, as originally put, 
and that the objection now urged was 
equally fallacious. 

Mr. Denman begged leave to remind 
his hon. and learned friend, that he had 
stated the same objection in the commit- 
tee, and that no satisfactory answer had 
been given to it up to that moment. The 
strong objection to the bill in his mind 
was, that it authorized a single magistrate 
to disperse any county meeting at his own 
discretion, whether it had been called by 
the lieutenant, the sheriff, or any other 
legal authority. Such was the principle 
that pervaded all the enactments of the | 
Bill. The answer attempted by _ his | 
hon. and learned friend (the Solicitor- 
general) was, that the magistrate had 
not the power to dissolve the meeting 
immediately, but after an intermediate 
process. ut had not the magistrate 
the power to order any person into cus- 
tody who had used expressions which 
would justify him, in his own opinion; 
and who was the judge as to the propriety 
of his interference? not the sheriff, but 
the single magistrate himself. The func- 
tions of the sheriff were therefore destroyed 
by the bill. He also strongly opposed the 
clause indemnifying magistrates for any 
deaths which might ensue from the dis- | 
persion of meetings. The clause to— 
which he alluded authorized magistrates | 


to disperse meetings, and to hurt, maim, | 
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power to apprehend and commit to cus- 
tody, but not to disperse a meeting of their 
countrymen. ‘ But they had it by the 
statute of Henry 7th.” There was no 
statute of Henry 7th referring to this 
point, and therefore he conceived his hon. 
and learned friend had made a mistake, 
and intended the statute of Henry 4th, 
c. 13. Even this statute gave a magis- 
trate no such power as he contended for. 
That clause, therefore, which gave them 
the power of dispersal by implication, also 
conferred upon them the right to commit 
manslaughter by implication. These, 
however, were objections in detail: he 
would now state why he was hostile to the 
bill itself. He was hostile to it because 
it was inefficient for all the purposes for 
which it was provided: for the protection 
of the loyal it was not sufficient, and the 
leaders of the seditious meetings were so 
well aware of its impotency, that even 
now they were laughing it to scorn: they 
knew that itinerant orators could still be 


_heard in private rooms, and were there- 


fore, aware that they themselves were un- 
touched by it. Though inefficient, how- 
ever, to protect the loyal and repress the 
ill-disposed, it would operate as a bar and 
as an exclusion to all discussion among 
those who had really grievances requiring 
redress: it would shut up against them 
the outlet of complaint and leave them 
without any hopes of being heard. Be- 


and kill those who remained after the pro- ; sides, he could not forget that it came 
clamation, and this was done, not by a | before them accompanied by others of a 
direct enactment, but by implication. It suspicious nature; that it proceeded from 
had been said that the same was done in a cabinet that had discussed the question, 
the Riot act. It was no such thing. The whether a censorship ought te be esta- 
power of dispersing a crowd in the Riot blished in England; and that it was one 
act was not given to the magistrate of six bills which went to overthrow all 
by implication, but in so many ex- , that was valuable in the constitution, and 
press words and sentences: nor was to produce a greater alarm than that 
the power of inflicting the other penal- which they were nominally intended to 
ties allowed to them till after opposi- | suppress. 

tion was made to the attempt to disperse.| Mr. R. Martin stated, that the Irish 
The clause in question was nothing better members had come over to defend the 
than a fraud upon the House, and was in- | constitution of the country. He acknow- 


troduced to legalize acts of violence. 
There was no such law at present in exist- 
ence; for if there had been any such law, 
there would have been no occasion for 
any magistrates to have complained (as 
the papers on the table showed that some 
magistrates had complained) of a want of 
power wherewith to put down the evils 
which surrounded them. ‘ But they had 
the power of dispersing a meeting in their 
commission of peace.’ This was not 
the fact; the commission gave them 


ledged that he was in some degree an 


alarmist, and conceived that great danger 
would ensue to the constitution of Eng- 
land and Ireland if the present measures 
did not pass. It might be taken as a 
proof of his sincerity, that he was ay 
to bear any share of unpopularity which 
the course he took might excite, and he 
knew that in England it would be at- 
tended with no popularity—but he was 
convinced that he should earn great 
popularity in the county which he 
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had the honour to represent, for having 
contributed to save the constitution of 
England and Ireland by the passing of 
such acts. Had he been a lawyer, like 
some of the worthy gentlemen opposite, 
he would have written a note to the at- 
torney and solicitor general, telling them, 
** I approve of much of what your bill 
contains, and I request a conference, that 
we may see whether we may not so 
arrange the rest as to come to an 
agreement.”? He complained, that as it was 
now sure the bill would pass into a law, it 
was acting improperly towards the people 
to teach them to believe that the system 
under which they would have to live was 
unconstitutional, 

The Solicitor General expressed his 
surprise at some observations that had 
fallen from his hon. and learned friend 
who had spoken last but one. He would 
ask, upon what ground his hon. and 
Jearned friend had asserted that his ma- 
jesty’s government had held a consultation 
on the subject of instituting a censorship 
of the press? This was a charge which 
ought surely not to have been made upon 
light grounds. He had charged him with 
mis-quoting the act of Henry 7th, and 
had suggested the act of Henry 4th as 
the only one applicable to the power of 
magistrates. But the act of Henry 7th 
gave the magistrates the same power over 
unlawful assemblies as over riots. There 
was a statute of Henry 4th, he would ad- 
mit, upon the same subject, which was 
confirmed by that of Henry 7th, so that 
he maintained his quotation was correct. 
As to the power of dispersion, it was 
given in the present bill precisely in the 
same terms as in the Riot act. His hon. 
and learned friend had said, that until the 
clause indemnifying justices in cases of 
killing and maiming, occurred, there was 
nothing in the bill that could lead them 
to suspect it of containing the power 
of dispersion—but did his hon. and learned 
friend forget the proclamation, which was 
copied to the very words from the Riot 
act, and which called upon the people to 
disperse on pain of being subjected to the 

enalties of the bill? ‘ Our sovereign 
ord the king chargeth and commandeth 
all persons here assembled immediately to 
disperse themselves, and peaceably to de- 
part to their habitations, or to their lawful 
business.’ Yet, with this proclamation 
before him, his hon. and learned friend 
said, that there was not a word about dis- 
persing till he came to this clause. A si- 

(VOL. XLI. 
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milar clause was introduced in 1796, and 
in 1817 a proclamation similar to the pre- 
sent was provided, followed by a power of 
dispersion expressed word for word in the 
same language with that which was now 
objected to. . His hon. and learned friend 
had also said that the bill might easily be 
defeated—that he denied. The object of 
the bill was, to prevent assemblies of thirty 
or forty thousand persons from meeting to 
display the physical force of the country, 
to the terror of the peaceable inhabitants 
and the encouragement of the disaffected. 
It was not proposed to prevent itinerant 
orators from speaking in rooms or apart- 
ments; they might speak there still, 
though, if they inculcated doctrines sub- 
versive of the government they were an- 
swerable to the law.—For these reasons, 
he did not hesitate to express his confi- 
dence that none of the arguments offered 
that night would be successful in persuad- 
ing the House that the bill was inade- 
quate to the object for which it was intro- 
duced. 
Mr. Denman repeated his assertion, 
that none of the authorities referred to by 
his hon. and learned friend, allowed the 
magistrate to use direct force for the dis- 
persion of meetings. 

Lord Folkestone begged leave to recall 
the attention of the House to the consi- 
deration of the general principle of the 
bill. At the same time it could not be a 
matter of wonder, that the House, in dis- 
cussing the principle of this measure, 
should have deviated into the considera- 
tion of particular clauses, when it was re- 
collected that the bill in its progress 
through the several stages had undergone 
so many changes ; when it was recollected 
that it had been twice recommitted; that 
its details had occupied the House two 
whole nights ; and that it had been altered 
from what it was originally intended to 
be. In the course of the debate, he had 
been surprised to find that it was nat in- 
tended by all the advocates of the bill to 
support it on the prirciple originally laid 
down by the noble lord, that it was not an 
infraction of the constitution; for the 
right hon. the president of the board of 
trade, seemed to think that it was an in- 
fraction of the constitution. The right 
hon. gentleman, sitting there as one of his 
majesty’s ministers, had tald the House 
that the bill was an infraction of the con- 
stitution, and that it was a necessary mea- 
sure to protect the country against the 
baneful effect of those reforming princi- 
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ples that had been growing up ever since 
the French revolution. This statement 
was made in the place by a cabinet minis- 
ter, and yet ministers had allowed the 
evil to go on so long without making any 
attempt to arrest its progress till now, 
when they came down to the House with 
six or seven bills at once ; of which the pre- 
sent was not perhaps the most alarming. 
A right hon. and learned gentleman had 
adopted a course of argument somewhat 
different: he had contended that the bill 
not only was no infraction of the liberties 
of thé people, but that it was omeeasd 
congenial to the constitution of the coun- 
try. Astonishing as this doctrine was, he 
(lord Folkstone) had been still more as- 
tonished at the right hon. and learned 
gentleman’s definition of liberty, as ap- 
plied to the argument which he had en- 
deavoured to maintain. He had defined 
liberty to be potestas faciendi quicquid 
per leges licet ; by which it was admitted 
that a man hada right to do whatever 
was lawful (a pretty narrow definition 
of liberty, by-the-bye.) By this bill, 
however, a man might be prevented from 
doing what was perfectly legal by the 
intrusion of one stranger, or by the inter- 
ference of a single magistrate; and how 
then could it be said that that man was at 
liberty to do quicquid per leges licet? 
But the subsequent part of the right hon. 
and learned gentleman’s speech was not less 
surprising He had talked of new lights, and 
informed the House, in the language of the 
poet, that “a little learning was a danger- 
eus thing ;? After all the right hon. and 
learned gentleman had himself said upon 
the Catholic question, he was now pre- 
pared to recommend a different course of 

licy in the present instance. In argu- 
ing the Catholic question he had often 
stated to the House, “* You have done so 
much, that you cannot go back again.” 
Was it not the same with regard to the 
discontented part of the community now? 
By informing their minds, the country had 
enabled them to see the blots and flaws of 
the constitution, and the question now 
was, whether they should proceed to stop 
them from seeing, by penal enactments, or 
taking out those blots and flaws of the 
constitution, the existence of which the 
right hon. and learned gentleman himself 
did not deny? His hon. and learned 


friend below him had justly observed, that 
this measure, objectionable as it was in 
itself, was rendered still more dangerous 
by the other bills by which it was accom- 
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panied. One of those-bills (the search 
for arms bill) enabled any magistrate or 
justice of the peace, in any of those coun- 
ties in England or Scotland to which the 
measure was intended to be applicable, to 
ive a warrant to a constable to break 
into a man’s house at any hour of the 
night. By another of the bills now on 
the table, such restrictions were to be laid 
on the press as sufficiently indicated the 
spirit in which all the present measures 
originated. The hon, and learned gentle- 
man had denied that there had been any 
discussion in the cabinet on the subject of 
establishing a censorship; but had the 
hon. and learned gentleman been a mem- 
ber of that cabinet which he had defended, 
he would have known that (as had been 
stated in another place by a person who 
must have known the fact) there had 
been a discussion on that subject, and 
that, though the measure was not decided 
on, still the question had been entertained. 
This measure relating to the press, as well 
as the others now in progress, seemed to 
be a part of that continental system which 
was opposed to all representative govern- 
ments. He believed, indeed it had been 
stated by the noble lord, that the assent 
of this country had been given in words, 
though not in substance, because in sub- 
stance it was not in the power of the 
Crown, without the concurrence of the 
executive government, to assent to all the 
propositions of the Holy Alliance; and 
connected as the noble lord was known 
to be by negotiation, perhaps also 
in forms and manners with foreign courts, 
it was not impossible that measures ori- 
ginating with the noble lord might par- 
take of that policy which prevailed in 
those courts. He begged the House 
to consider, while they were passing 
these bills that they were intended to 
meet an evil, into the origin and circum- 
stances of which ministers had twice this 
season refused to grant an inquiry. Some 
persons referred that evil to the distresses 
of the times, while others maintained that 
it proceeded from a bad principle that had 
been growing up in this country since the 
French revolution; but, whichever of 
those opinions might be correct, he 
trusted the House would not consent to 
“se these restrictive measures without 

nowing more of the cause that required 
them. 

Mr. Honeywood said, he represented a 
very populous and a very loyal county, 
and he should ill justify the confidence 
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which his constituents reposed in him, if 
he did not express his sentiments on this 
bill. Many arguments had been used to 
show, that the population of this country 
did not entertain loyal sentiments; but 
for his own part, he considered it a libel 
on the people of England to say that the 
were disloyal, or disaffected to the consti- 
tution. That they were disaffected he 
would admit; but to whom were they dis- 
affected? Not to their king; not to their 
country; but to his majesty’s ministers. 
If that was a crime, he was also guilty; 
for he was equally disaffected to them. 
To his majesty’s person he would pay the 
most loyal allegiance, but to his majesty’s 
ministers he would pay no_ allegiance. 
When he saw them making innovations 
on the constitution of the country, he 
conceived it his duty, as a loyal subject, 
and a member of parliament, to oppose 
their proceedings; and, accordingly, he 
now felt himself called upon to raise his 
voice against the present measure, which 
was not only an innovation on the consti- 
tution, but was subversive of the liberties 
of the country. 

Mr. G. Bankes supported the bill. He 
thought the discontent which was at pre- 
sent so prevalent, arose in a great mea- 
sure from distress; but to prove that it 
was not the less dangerous on that ac- 
count, he quoted the following passage 
from Bacon:—“ Lucan noteth well the 
state of Rome before the civil war— 
‘Hine usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore 

feenus. 
‘ Hine concussa fides et multis utile bellum.’ 
“ This same multis utile bellum is an 
assured and infallible sign of a state dis- 
posed to sedition and troubles ; and if this 
poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort be joined with a want and necessity 
in the mean people, the danger is immi- 
nent and great; for the rebellions of the 
belly are the worst.” As to the question 
of religion, there was and could be but 
one opinion on the subject. The House 
should come to some decided vote. The 
best interests of humanity were engaged 
in the contest, and if gentlemen did not 
choose to legislate on so important a sub- 
ject, the dissolution of all law would ve 
the consequence. Those who did not 
protect religion must partake in the con- 
sequences of its fall. Those who did not 
rise in its defence must share in the mis- 
fortunes and the danger necessarily con- 
sequent upon its ruin. He honestly and 
fairly stated his opinion. He believed 
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the measures proposed to be calculated 
for the public good, and should support 
them. 

Lord Morpeth said, that in the last 
stage of this important measure he wished 
to be allowed to offer a few words to the 
House. He was the more anxious to ob- 
tain that permission, because he was 
under the painful necessity of differing 
from many of those for whom he felt the 
most sincere respect and esteem. But 
occasions might occur, when the feelings 
of personal friendship and of party 
attachment might be allowed to bend to a 
strong and imperious sense of public 
duty. Such an occasion was the present, 
whether viewed with regard to the awful 
and critical state of the country, or con- 
sidered with reference to the nature of 
those measures which were proposed to 
counteract the evils and avert the dangers 
of our situation: for that gentleman must 
have viewed the measure that was now 

roposed through avery different medium 

‘om that in which he had been constrain- 
ed to see it, if he considered either its 
adoption or its rejection as an unmixed or 
unbalanced good. But called upon te 
form his opinion from the information 
submitted to the House, from the intelli- 
gence that he had obtained from other 
sources, from the general notoriety that 
prevailed, he was led irresistibly, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the conclusion that 
the meetings which had lately disgraced 
and distracted the manufacturing districts 
in the northern parts of the country, if 
not suppressed by the strong arm of new 
legislative enactments, must be put down 
by the much more to be dreaded alterna- 
tive, the interposition and exercise of 
military force. With this conviction upon 
his mind, though ne of some of 
the clauses of the bill, and wishing that its 
duration had been confined to a shorter 
period he must give his support to the 
present measure.—Into the nature, cha- 
racter, and complexion of the meetings 
that had lately occurred he would not 
now inquire, as that part of the subject 
had been completely analyzed by pre- 
ceding speakers; but he might inquire 
into the grievance that was the general 
object of complaint ; what was it but the 
existing constitution of this country? 
and what are the means by which this 
grievance is proposed to be removed ? 
terror and intimidation resulting from the 
display of physical and organized force. 
For what are the words inserted in reso- 
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to the meeting at Manchester? “ They 
(meaning the reformers) will be satisfied 
with nothing short of the constitution, the 
whole constitution, and nothing but the 
constitution: that annual parliaments, 
and universal suffrage constitute an essen- 
tial part of the constitution, and are their 
pee inheritance, that they shall con- 
sider their wrongs unredressed, and their 
rights withheld until they are possessed of 
such annual parliaments, and such uni- 
versal suffrage.” ‘They then proceed to 
say, that they look for redress only from 
themselves, and that they are possessed of 
ample means. No petition to parliament, 
no address to the Prince Regent. What 
is it but to declare that the reformation of 
the constitution is to be effected by the 
introduction of a principle calculated to 
lead to confusion and anarchy, through 
the medium and agency of physical force? 
But he is told that these doctrines of an- 
nual parliaments, and universal suffrage 
have met with the sanction of many great 
and distinguished authorities, among the 
chief Mr. Selden has been named, the 
most learned as he has been termed in a 
Jearned age. He had not been able to 
refer to the particalar passage, but if Mr. 
Selden supported these doctrines no man 
ever placed a greater constraint upon his 
feelings and principles; for he was, as is 
well known, an able and distinguished 
member of a parliament the most reverse 
of annual, of one which debarred the peo- 
ple of this country for a longer period 
than ever before or since occurred, from 
exercising their right of suffrage either 
universal or particular. There is also the 
authority of the duke of Richmond, and 
the very respectable name of Mr. Gran- 
vile Sharp; but if there be a parallel 
between the theories, is there any parallel 
between the times, and the circumstances 
with which they are attended ? is there no 
difference between propounding a theory, 
and asserting a right? is there no difference 
between discussing a point ina treatise, or 
submitting it as a proposition to either 
House of parliament, and claiming it as 
an integral part of the constitution before 


an assembled multitude, suffering under | 


privation and want, and exposed to all 
the artifices of disaffection and malignity ? 
But this is a system of coercion and re- 
straint. That may be true both in its 
general and particular acceptation; all 
regulation, all law, all duty, allegiance 
itself is the diminution of some right, is 
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the limitation of some power inherent in 
every individual; but the question is, 
whether such restrictions are not generally 
necessary, and whom and what they re- 
strain? If the effect be to coerce those 
who are gaining a flagitious livelihood by 
preying upon the credulity and inflaming 
the passions of the suffering classes of the 
community: if it check their career, and 
arrest their progress, it is a measure not 
of rigour but of prevention. If it also 
have the effect of suppressing such meet- 
ings as that which occurred at Manchester, 
(fer it must be remembered that the 
leaders upon that occasion did not con- 
vene merely the inhabitants of that town. 
The good sense and moderation of some 
might have checked the turbulence and 
disaffection of others. It was necessary 
to collect the scattered and diverging 
rays of disaffection into one focus ; it was 
necessary to infuse into the mixture of 
Manchester the pure and unadulterated 
spirit of neighbouring reform, )—if it sup- 
press meetings of this character, it is a 
measure not of coercion, but of protec- 
tion. But it infringes in some degree the 
liberty of the subject. He admitted it ; 
and it was with reluctance that he gave 
his consent to some of the provisions of 
the bill; but does it not guard against 
greater infringements, against more 
daring encroachments, encroachments 
which if not sturdily resisted must involve 
all the liberties of this country in one un- 
distinguished mass of ruin and desolation ? 
—But he had heard much general decla- 
mation about liberty; he wished it to be 
more accurately defined. He remembered 
Mr. Burke, not writing at the time that 
he might be supposed to be led away by 
his horror and disgust at the excesses of 
revolutionary France, but in the year 
1774, in his address to the electors of 
Bristol, thus describing liberty : *« Liberty 
is the distinguishing part of our constitu- 
tion: to preserve it inviolate is the pecu- 
liar duty, the proper trast of every member 
of the House of Commons. But it is that 
liberty, and only that liberty I mean 
| which is connected with order, and that 
' not only exists with order and with virtue, 
but cannot at all exist without them.” 
Mr. Burke could not have intended that 
species of order which proceeds from the 
regular procession, the marshalled files, 
and organized battalions of the Manchester 
reformers; nor that species of virtue 
which is to be collected from the inflam- 
matory harangues of the demagogucs of 
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the day, much less that virtue which is to 
be extracted from those publications, the 
noxious exhalations of the press, which, 
not content with simple infidelity, insult 
and revile the God whom they renounce 
and abjure.—But it is a system of conci- 
liation that is required. He confessed 
that he did not see that a system of con- 
ciliation was incompatible with measures 
of promptitude and vigour. He had yet 
to learn why parliament and the govern- 
ment might not lend a patient ear to the 
distresses of the people, and endeavour 
by all attainable means to alleviate and 
diminish them. Why they might not 
upon the basis of reciprocal advantage, 
establish a more close commercial inter- 
course with neighbouring nations; why 
they might not avail themselves of the 
bright prospect that was opening to the 
people of South America, or carry the 
spirit of commercial enterprise into those 
almost untraversed seas which wash the 
numerous and scattered islands in the 
Eastern Ocean: why they might not 
employ the superabundant population of 
some districts in this country in works of 
practical and durable utility.—But the 
urgent and immediate duty was that of 
protection, not merely with the view of 


‘defending that manufacturing and com- 


mercial capital, the nature of which had 
been so well illustrated in the very able 
speech lately made by the member for 
Taunton, in order to tranquillize its 
alarm, to ensure its confidence, to perpe- 
tuate its stay; but it assumes a wider 
range, the House is called upon to extend 
the shield of its protection over the quiet, 
the loyal, the industrious, the uncomplain- 
ing part of the community, and not them 
alone, but to extend it over the unthink- 
ing, the deluded and the infatuated, to 
endeavour to reclaim and rescue them 
from the grasp and ascendancy of men, 
their professed and pretended instructors 
and teachers, but in fact their bitterest 
and deadliest enemies—men, to whom if 
free scope were allowed for their pious 
and patriotic exertions, would purify reli- 
gion by blasphemy, and renovate the 
constitution by revolution. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but the House did not divide. During 
the exclusion of strangers Mr. Scarlett 
and some other members rose to address 
the House. Mr. Lambton perceiving 
this, observed, that if the House attempted 
to debate with closed doors, he should 
move that it do adjourp. On our re-ad- 
mission to the gallery, 
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Mr. Scarlett was speaking. He said, 
that if the present measures were calcu- 
lated to produce the effect proposed, there 
was not a man in the House who would 
support them more readily than himself. 
But, upon the most serious consideration, 
he was convinced they would have a con- 
trary effect, and therefore it was that he 
felt bound to oppose them. He did not 
pretend to deny that the state of the 
country was such as to call for the enact- 
ment of some legislative measures—that 
the state of the manufacturing districts 
did not call for the interposition of govern- 
ment. But he felt convinced that the 
measures proposed by ministers were not 
calculated to remedy the existing evils. 
Many hon. members had expressed their 
reluctance to support these measures, and 
he was glad to hear them say so, as it was 
an admission that they were a restraint 
upon the liberties of the people. Buthow 
did this admission agree with the state- 
ments of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Plunkett), that these bills were brought 
forward in the spirit of the constitution 
[Hear, hear!]? Where did the consti- 
tution say that meetings were to be limited 
to 10,000 or to 30,000 persons? Did the 
operation of the ‘present measures go to 
prevent large meetings in counties? No: 
the present measures went to suppress 
meetings not contemplated by the pro- 
posers of them. If, then, they were unne- 
cessarily trenching on the people’s rights, 
it was not yet too late to retread their 
steps; it was not too late to arouse them- 
selves from the unfounded panic and alarm 
which had been spread abroad. It was 
urged, that the meetings themselves were 
not so much to be dreaded, but that the 
were an indication of public feeling. If 
these meetings were to be put down, then 
one indication of public feeling was put 
an end to. The hon. and learned member, 
after some farther observations, asked, 
what was to prevent any magistrate from 
coming in and dispersing one of these 
meetings tolerated under the act ? If such 
mecting were to remain beyond the quar- 
ter of an hour allowed to strangers to 
withdraw, or if the parishioners were to 
remain half an hour beyond the order to 
disperse, then the whole of those who re- 
main were to be accused of felony. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a magistrate were 
to send a velunteer, he would not use the 
harsh term a spy ; suppose such a person 
were to be sent into a meeting, would not 
this at once destroy the liberty of meeting 
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in this way? The hon. and learned mem- 
ber concluded by imploring the House not 
to adopt measures subversive of the liber- 
ties of the people, merely for the purpose 
of putting down such persons as Hunt 
and Cobbett, and other orators and writers 
equally contemptible. 

The Attorney General observed, that his 
hon. and learned friend had argued that 
public meetings were dangerous, but yet 
that they ought not to be suppressed b 
legislative measures [No, no!]. This 
was what he understood his hon. and 
learned friend to have said. The hon. and 
learned member went on to defend the 
measure. The magistrates were vested 
with the power of dispersing the meeting 
if strangers refused to withdraw. The 
magistrates were, however, responsible 
for the exercise of this power. They could 
not disperse the meeting unless, as under 
the provisions of the Riot act where there 
was a riot [Hear! from the Opposition]. 
Gentlemen might cheer, but he main- 
tained that the proposed measure provided 
as fully against abuse as the Riot act did, 
or could do. He believed that this was 
not an irreligious age, and that if religion 
was attacked by the disaffected, it was be- 
cause they conceived it a main pillar of 
government. 

The House then divided: For the third 
reading, 313; Against it, 95: Majority, 
218. 
List of the Minority. 
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Allen, J. H. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Anson, hon. G. 
Baring, A. 

Barnett, James 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benett, John 
Benyon, Benjamin 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, George, 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Clifton, viscount 
Colborne, N. R. 
Coke, T. W. 
Compton, Sam. 

De Crespigny, sir W. 
Denman, Thos. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Dundas, hon. L, 
Dundas, Thos. 


Ebrington, viscount 
Ellice, E. : 
Euston, earl of 
Ferguson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Foley, Thomas 
Folkestone, vise. 
Gaskell, Ben. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J.R. C. 
Griffiths, John W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Heron, sir R. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Howorth, H. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, Robert 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Kinnaird, hon. D. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, John G. 
Langton, W.G. 


Latouche, John Robarts, W. T. 
Latouche, R. Robarts, A. 
Lemon, sir W. Russell, R. G, 
Maberly, John Scarlett, James 
Maberly, W. L. Scudamore, R. 


Macdonald, James 
Martin, John 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, viscount 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, lord 


Smith, W. 
Stewart, W. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Taylor, M.A. 
Thorp, alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Osborne, lord F. ° Waithman, alderman 
Pringle, J. Webbe, Ed. 
Perceval, Spencer Wharton, John 


Palmer, C. F, 
Parnell, Wm. 
Pares, Thos. 

Peirse, Henry 


Whitbread, W. H. 
Wilkins Walter. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir Robert 


Price, Robt. Wood, alderman 
Ricktord, W. TELLERS 
Ricardo, David Althorp, viscount 
Ranclifte, lord Grant, J. P. 


When we were re-admitted into the gal- 

me we found 

r. J. Wharton on his legs, proposing 
a clause relative to the admission of re- 
porters to public meetings. It went to 
authorize the attendance of reporters to 
newspapers at public meetings, although 
strangers to the place, on their sending in 
their name to the magistrate twenty-four 
hours before the meeting. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the intro- 
duction of reporters asa distinct body re- 
cognized by the legislature and invested 
with particular privileges. If strangers to 
the county, parish, or district, the inha- 
bitants of which respectively composed the 
meeting, he saw no reason for considering 
them in any other light than strangers by 
any clause in the bill. The magistrates 
might grant them facilities of admission 
if they saw no objection. It was true, as 
had been stated by an hon. member, that 
the reports of the proceedings of public 
meetings in the public journals had some- 
times warned the country of its danger ; 
but it was at the same time not to be de- 
nied, that the danger had often been in- 
creased by alarming and fallacious re- 
ports. He was unwilling to allow this 
class of persons any rights by this act 
which they did not previously possess ; 
and thus to give a pretence for the admis- 
sion of strangers. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the number 
might be limited to three or four, and thus 
a part of the noble lord’s objections might 
be obviated; but the noble lord objected 
to the principle of admitting reporters al- 
together [No, no!]. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he merely ob- 
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jected to the claim of a right. A magis- 
trate, who saw no reason for excluding 
them, might grant them facilities of ad- 
mission. 

Mr. Tierney did not see how a ma- 
gistrate, without some authority in the 
act, could authorize the attendance of 
strangers. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the magistrates 
could introduce their own officers and as- 
sistants, though strangers, and if they 
chose they might bring in the reporters 
among them. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, the rea- 
son which the noble lord had given for 
the exclusion of reporters was, in his opi- 
nion, the strongest ground for their ad- 
mission. The noble lord had stated, that 
fallacious reports had been propagated, 
and produced danger. Now, as some re- 
a must always go abroad, would it not 

e better to admit reporters from respect- 
able newspapers, who were men of edu- 
cation, who had characters at stake, and 
would be careful to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion, than allow statements to get into 
circulation through the medium of indivi- 
duals less qualified ? 

Mr. J. BP. Grant said, that the magis- 
trate could not connive at reporters when 
strangers were ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Hume contended, that by the bill, 
the reporter by attending a meeting would 
incur the penalties of a stranger, which 
was fine and imprisonment, nor could the 
magistrate protect him against the in- 
former who would share the fine. He 
would propose a clause obviating the ob- 
jection to the clause under discussion, 
which gave a right to attend, while it at 
the same time protected the reporters from 
the penalties attaching on other strangers. 
He would propose to give the magistrates 
a power to refuse or grant admission to 
reporters at their discretion. The noble 
lord had not brought forward the clause 
which he had given hopes to expect on a 
former night ; and therefore he (Mr. H.) 
felt it his duty to propose one. The hon. 
member was proceeding, when 

The motion of Mr. Wharton was put 
and negatived. 

Mr. Hume then moved that the follow- 
ing clause be brought up :—* Provided 
also, and be it enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the lord-lieutenant, governor, 
or custos rotulorum, sheriff, stewart de- 
pute, convener, justice of the peace, or 
other officer, convening any meeting, or 
presiding at any meeting, called agreeably 
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to the provisions of this bill, on applica- 
tion from the editors of newspapers, in 
writing, stating their names and places of 
abode, to grant authority under their 
hands to a reporter for each editor so ap- 
plying, to attend any such meeting, pro- 
vided always that such reporters shall con- 
duct themselves at such meetings in an 
orderly and quiet manner.”—The House 
divided: For the bringing up the clause, 
88 ; Against it, 262: Majority, 174. 
Mr. Hutchinson said, that he did not 
wish at so late an hour, and after so pro- 
tracted a debate, to detain the House by 
going at any length into argument in sup- 
port of the clause to exempt Ireland 
from the operation of the bill. He had 
already troubled them at the opening of 
the debate on that night with some of 
the many observations which might be 
adduced to prove how entirely unneces- 
sary, and totally inapplicable this parti- 
cular bill, and the whole of the noble 
lord’s measures of coercion and penalty, 
were to that country, in reference to its 
present avowed state of tranquillity and 
submission to the law. He had already 
shown that there was a total and abso- 
lute difference in the relative situation of 
the two countries (Great Britain and Ire- 
land) at this moment. That not one of 
the causes assigned by the noble lord for 
introducing these bills, nor by any mem- 
ber who supported them, had been, or 
could be, stated as existing in Ireland, 
for whose peaceable state the noble lord 
and the secretary for Ireland had them- 
selves voluntarily vouched. He had re- 
peatedly challenged ministers and the 
members for Ireland who supported 
them, to contradict him if in error, and 
to state boldly why they were disposed 
to inflict these bills on that unoffending 
and much-sinned-against country. They 
had not answered that challenge, they 
could not. The right hon. gentleman, 
member for the university of Dublin, had, 
indeed, replied to that appeal, by stating 
some doctrines better calculated for the 
divan of Constantinople, or for the king- 
dom of Morocco, than for the enlightened 
wisdom of the parliament of this empire. 
He reminded the House of the temperate 
manner in which he had made his appeal 
to that gentleman, and he desired them 
to contrast it with the heat and peevish- 
ness with which he had been answered, 
with a want of patience, he must say, 
but little creditable to a gentleman whose 
talents and learning pointed him out as 
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likely to become one of the most dis- 
tinguished judges of the country. He 
assured the House that he had been 
perfectly serious in that appeal, which 
he understood the right hon. member to 
have answered by stating “ that the 
members for Ireland had agreed to the 
extension of these bills to their country, 
because they felt that there existed a 
system of violence and intimidation.” 
Where? in Ireland! would the right hon. 
gentleman assert apy such thing? he had 
indeed, and doubtless to the great satis~ 
faction of ministers, given his opinion as 
to the illegality of the Manchester meet- 
ings, when the question really interesting 
to the public and to the constitution was, 
how that meeting had been dispersed, 
whether the manner of dispersing it by 
the magistrates had been illegal, and at- 
tended by circumstances of the utmost 
brutality committed against the people, 
by which lives were lost, and men, wo- 
men, and children, most inhumanly treat- 
ed; but the right hon. gentleman resisted 
any such inquiry, and gave the weight of 
his talents to support ministers in stifling 
all investigation, and in their deep laid 
plans against the liberties and constitution 
of the people of England; but above all, 
had willingly joined with the minister 
without the shadow of an excuse to ex- 
tend these claims to his unfortunate and 
unoffending country, where, Mr. Hutchin- 
son said, he hoped, he and the rest of the 
Irish members who agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, would be called to ac- 
count for their extraordinary conduct with 
regard to this bill and the whole of the 
system of the noble lord. The right hon. 
gentleman had talked of exclusive loyalty 
and exclusive patriotism. Mr. H. said 
he believed there was such a thing as 
fashion in loyalty, such a thing as occa- 
sional loyalty, that for himself he did not 
lay claim to the credit of exclusive pa- 
triotism, but he confessed he should 
be rejoiced to have had it in his power 
to induce the right hon. member to give 
with him a patriot’s vote on the present 
question. The right hon. gentleman had 
made use of the very hackneyed observa- 
tion of a * little learning is a dangerous 
thing ;” in his (Mr. H.’s) opinion, ex- 
tensive information and super-eminent 
talents misapplied, were not more danger- 
ous than reprehensible. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated, that the present 
was not the first occasion in which they 
had differed in opinion. He was not 
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aware to what he alluded. They had, in- 
deed, differed in opinion as to the noble 
lord’s bills against the liberty of the press, 
and the sacred right of petitioning, but 
above all, as to extending these hateful mea- 
sures to Ireland, where there had not been 
even one solitary instance of a tumultuary 
meeting on parliamentary reform, or on 
commercial and manufacturing difficulties, 
nor one in consequence of the proceed- 
ings at Manchester on the 16th of August, 
which had created such a flame, and had 
given rise to so many meetings in Great 
Britain, and which meetings were stated 
as the main foundation for all these mea- 
sures. He certainly considered it an un- 
necessary insult and cruelty practised 
against Ireland, to extend the training 
bill, and that against seditious and blas- 
phemous publications there, where there 
had not been a single instance of training, 
nor a single trial for any such publica- 
tion; yet the right hon, gentleman ap- 
proved of the extension of these bills to 
Ireland, which Mr. Hutchinson was happy 
to oppose with all his might. There was, 
indeed, another occasion, a very signal 
one too, on which he was proud to have 
diflered from the right hon. gentleman, it 
was on the investigation into the conduct 
of an Irish county member, which occu- 
pied the attention of the House during a 
part of last session. The right hon. gen- 
tleman was absent during the whole of 
that investigation, but he afterwards at- 
tended in his place, and, after as able a 
display as perhaps he had ever made in 
parliament, or on any occasion, he sup- 
ported that speech with as objectionable 
a vote as had ever been given in the 
House of Commons. On these occasions, 
Mr. H. said, he had en his part too, no 
reason to regret having most decided] 

differed both in opinion and conduct wit 

the right hon. gentleman—a difference of 
opinion which he hoped would be reeord- 
ed, and on measures which he flattered him- 
self would never be forgotten by the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the ableattempt of the 
right hon. gentleman to palliate and de- 
fend them. With regard to the hint from 
the right hon. gentleman, not to mix up 
the Catholics with this question ; perhaps 
he did not know, that, as the bill origi- 
nally stood, there could have been no Ca- 
tholic meeting to petition the legislature, 
and that, since the first presentation of it 
to the House, a clause had been intro- 
duced to remedy this defect.— After some 
other observations, Mr. Hutchinson con- 
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cluded by asking leave to bring up his 
clause. 

Mr. Plunkett assured the hon. and gal- 
lant general, for so he believed, without 
meaning to deny his learning, he must 
call him [a laugh], that he did not feel 
his temper at all ruffled. The hon. and 
gallant member quarrelled with the ob- 
servations he had made to the House; 
but the hon. and gallant member should 
recollect, that he had been reluctantly 
compelled to address the House in conse- 
quence of an appeal from the hon. and 
gallant member. But the hon. and gal- 
lant member complained, that his argu- 
ment was bad. If it was so, he assured 
the hon, and gallant member it was not 
intentionally so. He was called upon to 
say, why the Bill should extend to Ire- 
land, when Ireland was not disturbed ? 
Why, many English members for counties 
perfectly tranquil, voted for the extension 
of the Bill to the whole kingdom,—and 
with reason. A system of violence and 
intimidation was now pursued, which, 
though his country was not deemed parti- 
cularly timid, would have its effect there 
also. It was like the stone thrown into 
the water—circle succeeded circle; every 
new proselyte added to its power, every 
one who was terrified became the instru- 
ment of intimidation ; if it went on, he 
knew not where it would end. He re- 
gretted the less the extension of the bill 
to Ireland, because all legitimate meet- 
ings there, being generally held in rooms, 
would not be affected by the bill. 

Mr. R. Martin contended for the ne- 
cessity of including Ireland in the opera- 
tion of this bill, for the purpose of more 
effectually ensuring the stability of both 
countries. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know on what 
principle it was, that if, in 1817, when 
the danger was greater than it was now, 
Ireland was excluded, while now, with no 
other difference than that she was more 
tranquil, the bill was to be extended thi- 
ther? She was then open to all the mis- 
chiefs which were now held forth, and the 
additional danger of Spenceanism, which 
was no longer talked of. 

Lord Castlereagh denied that the danger 
was greater in 1817 than it now was. It 
was now more systematic and dangerous. 
The measures were of a description to 
show that vigilance and permanent mea- 
sures were necessary to suppress it. The 
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The House would, therefore, extend its 
protection to Ireland against an evil by 
which, though not now visited, she might 
be afflicted at no distant period. 

Mr. Brougham said, it was a somewhat 
whimsical mode of arguing in the noble 
lord, when the necessity for strong mea- 
sures was questioned, to hold up their se- 
verity as a proof of their necessity. In 
1817, according to him, they had only the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus—a com- 
mon rod ; now, said he, we have a whip of 
scorpions. The noble lord had forgotten 
that at the former period of alarm, the dan- 
ger was deemed to be as great.as at the 
present moment; so it was nearlygin 1512 ; 
so it was in two or three cases during the 
war. If any gentleman would look into 
the reports of 1817, and measure the dan- 
ger by the assertions to be found there, 
he would rest his claim to his vote in his 
declaration, whether the dangers were not 
greater then than now? There was then 
a central committee in London, direct- 
ing an organized system of disaffection 
throughout the country; the Tower was 
summoned; magazines were collected ; 
bullets provided, though as it afterwards 
turned out, in the foot of an old stocks 
ing. ‘The bridges were to be blown up, 
and the soldiers to be smoked in their 
barracks. He was mixing up, perhaps, 
the detection with the assertions; but on 
the comparison of the present dangers 
with those described in three reports, he 
would rest his case. As to Ireland, he 
could not do better than borrow from his 
right hon. friend the remarks he had on 
former occasions applied to that country. 
It was a most ungracious act to that 
country to declare her suspected before 
there was a ground for suspicion; to 
hasten to declare her guilty, or about to 
become guilty, though there was not the 
shadow of a charge against her. As in 
private life there was no more certain way 
to make a man unworthy of trust, than to 
distrust him when there was no need, so 
he feared it would be found with Ireland. 
This was not the way to regain those who 
were lost, or to retain those who were 
well affected. 

The House divided—For the amend- 
ment, 69; Against it, 265: Majority, 195. 


List of the Minority. 
Althorp, lord 
Anson, hon. G. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barnett, James 


(4 A) 


Bennet, H.G. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, R. 
Brougham, B. 
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Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parnell, sir H. 


Browne, Dom. 
Burdett, sir Francis 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, C. 

Clifton, viscount 
Denman, Thomas 


Denison, W.J. Parnell, W. 
Dundas, hon, L. Powlett, hon. W. 
Dundas, Thomas Pringle, J. 
Ellice, Edward Perceval, S. 
Ferguson, sir R, Ricardo, D. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Robarts, W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Robarts, A. 
Foley, Thomas Russell, lord W. 
Folkestone, lord Rancliff, lord 
Grant, J. P. Scarlett, J. 
Graham, Sanford Scudamore, R. P. 
Grahamy J. R. G. Stewart, W. 


Griffiths, J. W. 


Stuart, lord J. 
Harvey, D. W. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Hill, lord A. Thorp, alderman 
Honeywood, W. P. Tavistock, marquis 
Hume, Joseph Waithman, alderman 


Heron, sir Robert 
Kingsborough, lord 
Kinnaird, hon. D. 


Webb, E. 
Walpole, H.G. 
Whitbread, W.H. 


Kennedy, J.T. Wilson, sir R. 
Lamb, W. Wood, alderman 
Lamb, G. Wharton, J. 
Lambton, J. G. TELLERS. 


Latouche, R. Duncannon, viscount 
Latouche, J. Hutchinson, hon. C. 


The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 14. 


Rerorm oF Lord 
John Russell rose and said: Mr. Speaker; 
The House will readily believe, that it is 
with no common feelings of anxiety that 
I rise to address them on the present oc- 
casion. In private life there is no task 
more painful, or more inviduous, than to 
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Yet, if I were inclined to maintain, that 
this moment is peculiarly favourable for 
entertaining the question of reform, I 
might cite an authority much respected in 
this House; I mean that of Mr. Pitt. On 
bringing forward, in May, 1783, resolu- 
tions, two of which are not very different 
from those which I shall have the honour to 
propose to the House, he is said to have 
stated, ‘that the disastrous consequences 
of the American war, the immense expen- 
diture of the public money, the consequent 
heavy burthen of taxes, and the pressure 
of all the collateral difficulties, produced 
by the foreign circumstances, gradually 
disgusted the people, and at last provoked 
them to ‘turn their eyes inward on them- 
selves,’ in order to see if there was not 
something radically wrong at home, that 
was the cause of all the evils they felt 
from their misfortunes abroad. Searching 
for the internal sources of their foreign 
fatalities, they naturally turned their at- 
tention to the constitution under which 
they lived, and to the practice of it. Up- 
on looking to that House, they found, 
that by length of time, by the origin 
afd progress of undue influence, and from 
other causes, the spirit of liberty, and the 
powers of check and control upon the ex- 
ecutive government were greatly lessened 
and debilitated. Hence clamours sprung 
up out of doors, and hence, as was per- 
fectly natural in the moment of anxiety, 
to procure an adequate, and a fit remedy 
to a practical grievance, a spirit of specu- 
lation went forth, and a variety of schemes 
founded in visionary and impracticable 
ideas of reform, were suddenly produced.”* 
This, however, did not deter Mr. Pitt from 


proposing a plan which he thought calcu- 


tell an individual of his faults; and those | lated to preserve the constitution from de- 
who have had occasion to address this| cay. Soon after he says, “An English- 


House on any question connected with re- 
form, have found it no less irksome a duty 
to point out defects, and require amend- 
ment, in a numerous assembly. This dif- 
ficulty, I am aware, has been much in- 
creased since last year, when I gave notice 
of my intentions. It is impossible not to 
see, that there are two partics dividing 
the country, both greatly exasperated, 
and both going to extremes; the one 
making unlimited demands, and the other 
meeting them with total and peremptory 
denial: the one ready to encounter any 
hazard, for unknown benefits, and imagi- 
nary rights ; the other ready to sacrifice, 
for present security, those privileges which 
our ancestors thought cheaply purchased 
with their blood. 


man, who should compare the flourishing 
state of his country some twenty years 
ago, with the state of humiliation in which 
he now beholds her, must be convinced 
that the ruin, which he now deplores, hav- 
ing been brought on by slow degress and 
almost imperceptibly, proceeded from 
something radically wrong in the constitu- 
tion. Of the existence of a radical error 
no one seemed to doubt.” Now, if we 
compare that period with the present, 
though indeed we have no foreign cala~ 
mities to deplore, might I not urge that 
our expenditure and our burthens are qua~ 


*See Parliamentary History, v. 23. 
p- 830. 
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drupled? Might I not show that undue 
influence is enormously increased? Might 
I not maintain, that we, the successful 
belligerent, are suffering all the calamities 
which defeat and disaster could produce ? 

But, Sir, however great may be the au- 
thority of Mr. Pitt, I cannot but feel that 
circumstances like those which he has de- 
scribed, have at present too much embit- 
tered our political parties, to allow me to 
think the present a favourable moment for 
a proposal of moderate reform. On that 
question, above all others, these extreme 

arties are in open hostility. Theone would 
eave the fabric of the constitution, like 
the temples of Rome in her last days of 
empire, when they were found by the 
Goths covered with cobwebs, and falling 
to ruin from the neglect of their worship- 
pers. The other party consists of those 
audacious men, who seek to raise their 
names from obscurity to fame, by setting | 
a firebrand to this magnificent edifice, the 
glory of our Ephesus and of the world, 
which has been a sanctuary even to those | 
who now wish for its destruction. Amidst 
these conflicting feelings, I know how hard 
it will be to obtain a hearing for those who 
wish to clear away the pollutions and im- 
purities of an undue worship, but to pre- 
serve the fabric unimpaired. It may tend 
to reconcile these parties to my proposi- 
tion, however, that those who have op- 
posed any general plan of reform, shows 
reflect that they have always said 
they were ready to correct a particular 
defect ; and that those who are for the | 
largest plan of reform, should recollect | 
that sir Samuel Romilly, a warm reformer, 
said, a great object would be gained if 
only two or three government borouglis 
should be destroyed, and that the duke of 
Richmond, two years after he brought in 
his bill for universal suffrage, was the 
chief promoter of the bill for preventing 
corruption in the borough of Cricklade. 

I will not now presume to enter on 
the abstract discussion whether uniform 
suffrage, or variety of suffrage, be the 
best principle of representative govern- 
ment. But thus much I think is clear, 
that a system founded upon variety 
of suffrage is the more liable of the 
two to corruption and decay. If the 
principle of uniform suffrage be adopted ; 
if, for instance, all persons of 100/. a year 
have a vote, the system, whether good 
or bad, may continue always the same. 
But if the principle adopted be that of 
giving representatives to the largest cities, 
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and richest towns, it is not possible but 
that cities must lose their importance, 
and trade transfer its seat. It is for this 
reason I conceive that the ancient practice 
of our constitution allowed the greatest 
facilities for changing the places entitled 
to send members to parliament. As towns 
rose into importance they received a writ 
from the Crown, requiring their services 
in the great council of the nation: others, 
which fell into poverty and insignificance, 
obtained an exemption from this charge ; 
Maldon, in Essex, for example, received 
a charter allowing the borough no longer 
to send burgesses to this House, on con- 
dition of maintaining abridge. But there 
was another mode by which large and 
important districts received the right of 
taking part in the deliberations of the 
state. No one, who has read the speeclt 
of Mr. Burke on conciliation with Ame- 
rica, can forget his description, as true 
as it is eloquent, of the manner in which 
the privilege of having representatives has 
been conferred at various times by act of 
patliament. Wales, for two hundred 
years, was vexed by rapine and violence: 
fifteen penal statutes were passed against 
that unhappy country: the. remedy-+was 
at last discovered ; it was representation : 
Chester suffered the evils of exclusion 
from the sympathy and protection of her 
governors, and parliament gave repre- 
sentation; Durham a long time after was 
found to suffer from the same evils, and 
representation was still the remedy. The 
case of Haverfordwest offers, perhaps, 
the most direct precedent for what I shall 
hereafter move; for eight years after a 
representation was granted to Wales, a 
special clause in anact of the 34th and 
35th Hen. 8th extended that privilege 
to Haverfordwest In the Chester act, 
the preamble is most remarkable, and 
although before quoted, I cannot refrain 
from reading it. ‘ To the king our so- 
vereign lord, in most humble wise shown 
unto your excellent majesty, the inha- 
bitants of your grace’s county palatine of 
Chester, That whereas the said county pa- 
Jatine is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded, and separated out and 
from your high court of parliament, to 
have any knights and burgesses within 
thesaid court; by reason whereof the said 
inhabitants have hitherto sustained mani- 
fold disherisons, losses, and damages, as 
well in their lands, goods, and bodies, as 
in the good, civil, and political mainten- 
ance of the commonwealth of their said 
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country: and forasmuch as the said inha- 
bitants have always hitherto been bound 
by the acts and statutes, made and or- 
dained by your said highness and your 
most noble progenitors, by authority of 
the said court, as far forth as other coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs have been 
that have had their knights and bur- 
gesses within your said court of par- 
liament, and yet have had neither knight 
ne burgess there for the said county pa- 
latine; the said inhabitants, for lack there- 
of, have been oftentimes touched and 
grieved with acts and statutes made within 
the said court as well derogatory unto the 
most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and 
privileges of your said county palatine, as 
prejudicial unto the common wealth, quiet- 
ness, rest, and peace of your grace’s 
most bounden subjects inhabiting within 
the same.”—Now, if any member of this 
House should say, that to grant repre- 
sentatives to a part of the kingdom which 
has not hitherto enjoyed that right is a 
novelty in this country, I will refer him 
to this act, and show him the principle 
consecrated in a statute more than three 
hundred years ago. Or if any one should 
maintain that those who are not repre- 
sented suffer no grievance, and require 
no redress, I will point to the preamble 
which I have just read, as an authentic 
and solemn record of the evils which 
flow from an exclusion from this House. 

The wholesome practice of altering and 
enlarging the basis of representation con- 
tinued till the end of the reign of Charles 
the 2nd. The Durham act was passed in 
the 25th year of that king; and Newark 
was for the first time summoned by writ 
during that reign. At the era of the Re- 
volution, this practice seems to have 
ceased. A day’s proceedings in this 
House, which I need not detail, show 
that the great authors of the Kevolution 
seem to have been unwilling to disturb the 
state of the representation: they prcvably 
thought that having cut off one of the 
three great branches of the government, 
it would be unsafe to attempt a change 
in one of the other two, and that any 
further alteration might shake the frame 
of the whole constitution. This disposi- 
tion, which they brought into the practice 
of administration, seems, at the time of 
the union, to have been introduced into 
the substance of the law. From that pe- 
riod it has been generally considered that 
the king no longer enjoyed the right of 
sending writs to unrepresented places, as 
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the proportion between the two countries 
of England and Scotland would by that 
means be changed. But by this departure, 
anecessary departure perhaps, from the 
old custom of England, two great evils 
have been introduced. 

The first is, that small decayed boroughs, 
finding their suffrages eagerly sought for, 
have sold their seats to the highest bidder. 
The second is, that towns and districts 
have risen to great importance from their 
trade, population, and manufactures, and 
have not been admitted to parliament. 
A third evil, flowing from the two former, 
has also made itself very sensibly felt ; 
namely, that the House of Commons has 
been found in various instances not to re- 
present the people. 

The first of these evils is too notorious 
to require that I should dwell upon it. 
In the instances of Shoreham, Cricklade, 
and Aylesbury, the abuse has been ac- 
knowledged by the House. In that of 
Aylesbury, as it appears from the evi- 
dence, a mark of infamy was affixed to 
the houses of those voters who were too 
honest to receive the usual bribe. Now, 
it is a mockery to say that, insucha case, 
the present system ‘ works well.” One 
of the least evils which can happen is, 
that the managers of the borough apply 
immediately to the secretary of the trea- 
sury, who recommends two friends of un- 
doubted solvency and approved steadiness. 
This is one of the most respectable modes 
of these boroughs being represented ; yet 
even this secures the votes of the mem- 
bers to government, and the patronage 
of the treasury to the managers of the 
borough. But, it often happens, thatspecu- 
lators expend the surplus of their wealth, or 
sometimes their whole fortune, to obtain 
a return to parliament. Their object in 
wishing for the honour of a seat in this 
House, is often far from being the public 
good. They have either debts owing 
them by government, which they require 
to be paid, or suspicious accounts which 
they wish to be settled; they either hope 
to repair their poverty with office, or to 
crown their fortune with a coronet. These 
are the men whom every good adminis- 
tration must dislike; for the necessity of 
conciliating their favour withdraws the 
government from that which ought to be 
their wish,—the task of gaining the un- 
bought approbation of their country. 
We are often told that the publication of 
the debates is a corrective for any defect 
in the composition of this House. But 
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to these men, such an argument can by no 
mean apply; the only part they take in 
the affairs of this House, is to vote in the 
majority; and it is well known that the 
names of the majority are scareely ever 

ublished. Such members are unlimited 
binge, bound by no rule in the exercise 
of their power, fearing nothing from pub- 
lic censure in the pursuit of selfish objects, 
not even influenced by the love of praise 
and historical fame, which affects the 
most despotic sovereigns; but making 
laws, voting money, imposing taxes, 
sanctioning wars, with all the plenitude 
of power, and all the protection of ob- 
scurity ; having nothing to deter them but 
the reproach of conscience, and every 
thing to tempt the indulgence of avarice 
and ambition. 

The second evil is easily ascertained by 
looking at the history of those towns, 
which, during the last century, have grown 
up into importance. Thus, Manchester, 
which in 1778 had only 23,000 inhabi- 
tants, is now supposed to have 110,000. 
Leeds had, in 1775, 17,117; in 1811, 
62,534. Birmingham had, in 1700, 
15,082; in 1811, 85,753. Halifax had, 
in 1764, 41,000 ; in 1811, 73,000. Shef- 
field, in which the first brick-house was 
built in 1696, had, in 1811, 35,840 inha- 
bitants, Now, Sir, it is very evident that 
these places suffer a serious inconvenience 
from the want of representatives. It is 
said, to be sure, that they are represented 
by the members for the counties in which 
they are situated. But those members, 
however well inclined they may be to do 
their duty to their constituents, are often 
of different station and habits of life. 
They have not the knowledge requisite for 
stating the grievances and the wants of 
manufacturers. And when we consider 
how many questions relating to trade, to 
the poor-laws, to the laws of combination, 
and of particular taxes, deeply affect the 
manufacturers, we cannot but allow the 
justice of their desire to be represented. 
Even should their grievances not be re- 
dressed, it will be a satisfaction to them 
to have their direct representatives in this 
House, who can state their complaints in 
the face of the ministers and of the nation. 
Sir, when this argument was pressed in 
1782, it was victoriously answered, 
« Where is the petition from Manchester ? 
Where is the petition from Sheffield?” I 
am aware that the argument now used will 
be very different. It will be said that the 
people of these towns are too clamorous; 
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that we must not give way from fear. In — 
answer to such an argument I would apply 
to the people the observation made by a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Plunkett) on 
the depositaries of power ; “ we must not 
betoo critical in examining their conduct.” 
We must recollect that we are their re- 
presentatives. But if we should say to 
them, “ Formerly we would grant you 
nothing because you did not ask ; and now 
we will grant you nothing because you 
ask too loudly :’—if such should be the 
language used, this House, instead of 
being what Mr. Burke says it ought to be, 
—‘ the express image of the feelings of 
the people,” will appear to be a hard- 
hearted and capricious governor. 

It has been said by some persons that to 
give the clective franchise to the large 
towns, would be to introduce tumults and 
affrays. Such an argument, one should 
have thought, was not produced in Eng- 
land, but came from Naples, or from 
Spain; and indeed it is such as I have 
often heard from the mouths of the Spa- 
nish clergy. But in England experience 
has taught us that, so far from occasion- 
ing bloodshed, eleetions have tended to 
give a vent to the political animosities of 
the place, and after a violent canvass and 
tumultuous poll, the air has been cleared 
by the storm, and settled into serenity. 
Perhaps if there had been elections at 
Manchester, we should not have had to 
lament the unfortunate events which we 
all deplore. Sir, on this subject, I may 
quote the example of Westminster. It is 
not a year ago that my honourable friend 
near me (Mr. G. Lamb) excited the most 
outrageous disapprobation, being sup- 
posed to be the organ of an odious coali- 
tion. But he has no sooner shown him- 
self attentive to the interests of this city, 
and a warm friend to the rights of the sub- 
ject, than his appearance excites every 
where good humour and applause.—We 
have been very lately told that education, 
which ought to be a blessing, has been in- 
jurious to the population of the manufac- 
turing districts. Sir, the fault is not in 
education; it is in the time and the cir- 
cumstances which have accompanied it. 
Had the people received instruction, when 
they were rich it would have taught them 
frugality; had they received political 
rights at the same time they would have 
learnt the vatue of legal liberty. But they 
have received education when they were 
sinking into poverty, and they have re- 
ceived it without bemg admitted to poli- 
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tical power; they have eaten of the'tree 
of knowledge, like our first parents, only 
to be conscious of their nakedness. 

I come now to the most difficult part of 
the subject, namely, the separation which 
has on some occasions taken place be- 
tween the opinions of the people, and the 
declared will of the House of Commons. 
I am aware of an objection urged by a 
i hon. gentleman opposite, that those 
who ask for moderate reform state the 
evil as broadly as those who ask for the 
most extensive reform. This fault I would 
endeavour to avoid. I do not wish to cre- 
. ate illusion, and therefore I do not pretend 
to say that reform would make our govern- 
ment less inclined to war, which, it must 
be remembered, is the cause of our chief 
burthens. A fondness for war is not the 
fault of an oligarchical, but of a popular 
government. If we look to late events, 
we shall see that the French war was po- 
pular in its commencement ; the American 
war was popular in its commencement. 
True, these wars would:have been sooner 
discontinued if the voice of the people 
had been listened to; but then, on the 
other hand, the long inistration of sir 
Robert Walpole would hardly have passed 
in peace with a more popular assembly. 
Tf we look farth@r back in our history, 
we may observe, that when we speak of 
our Edwards, and of our Henries, we 
dwell with the greatest delight upon those 
of our kings who had the greatest dispo- 
sition for war, and the greatest opportu- 
nities of indulging it. If we look to other 
countries, we may see, that Venice and 
Genoa, two popular states, sent their 
fleets round Italy, for the purpose of meet- 
ing in destructive contests. If we look 
farther back, to the great republics of 
ancient times, we shall see that Athens 
ruined herself by failing in the subjuga- 
tion of Sicily, and Rome by succeeding 
in the conquest of the world. We may, 
therefore, state that the wars, in which 
this country has been engaged, would still 
have been undertaken if the will of the 
people had been entirely consulted ; and 
this view is confirmed by looking at the 
large proportion of county members who 
voted in the great majorities which have 
sanctioned our two last wars. Indeed, 
we might almost say, it is impossible that 
an assembly acting in the face of the peo- 

le, vulgi stante corond, should continue, 
y immense majorities of every class of 
members, to sanction, year after year, 
a policy which created immediate and 
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enormous burthens upon the people, en- 
tirely against the feelings of that people. 
Such a system could hardly continue even 
in the most despotic state ; and it is only 
by carrying the feelings of the people 
with them, that a free government can 
lay on greater taxes than an arbitrary 
king. So firmly persuaded of this truth 
was Montesquieu, that he has devoted to 
it a whole book of his immortal work. 
But, Sir, there are other questions ma- 
terially affecting the interests of this coun- 
try which are not equally decided by a de- 
ference for public opinion ; amongst them 
are those questions which regard the ex- 
ane and are under the eye of this 
ouseinits important capacity of guardian 
of the public purse. In looking at the 
divisions on this subject, we shall find, 
that at the periods when those questions 
were most interesting, and excited the 
greatest attention, the majorities, instead 
of being as large as they have been on 
questions of war, have been singularly 
small; and on farther examining those 
majorities we shall find, that, instead of 
being formed of the fair proportions of 
county and borough members, they con- 
sisted almost entirely of the latter. On: 
the famous motion of Mr. Dunning, in 
1780, which was carried by a majority of 
18, there appeared in the majority, con- 
sisting of 233, the large proportion of 69 
county members; in the minority, con~ 
sisting of 215, only 11 county members. 
This question, however, it may be said, 
was carried ; but there was another divi- 
sion, of which I will read an account from 
a letter of sir George Savile, which I have 
seen quoted in another place: “ The 
most uncourtly question we have had this 
year was, when after having voted the in- 
fluence of the Crowa increased, &c., we 
moved to address the king not to pro- 
rogue or dissolve us till we had effectually 
diminished it: we lost it in the proportion 
of six tofive. In this question, the House 
being divided into classes, showed itself 
in the following proportions: county 
members, about three to one, the three 
being on the side of the minority; Eng- 
lish borough members, about four to 
three, the four being on the side of the 
majority ; the members of a certain long 
county, which sends a great many, eight 


or nine to one, at the least; Scotch mem-_ 


bers, nine or eight to one, at the least ; 
Cinque Ports, about four to one.” On 
referring to what took place two years 
ago, we shall see that questions of a si- 
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milar nature were then proposed in this 
House. In the beginning of 1817, there 
was a great cry for economical reform ; in 
order to meet this cry the ministers pro- 

osed a finance committee. I do not 
Ceme them for so deing ; for I think that 
the finances of this country are now so 
complicated, that they cannot be well ex- 
amined except ina committee. Upon the 
composition of this committee, it is evi- 
dent, depended the question whether our 
expenditure should berigorouslyexamined, 
and honestly corrected, or whether the 
same system of waste and extravagance 
should be continued and confirmed. If it 
was to be composed of independent and 
impartial men, we might expect the most 
useful results; if of the followers of mi- 
nisters we could only look to laboured but 
flimsy apologies of the existing system of 
profusion. Sir, the proposal of ministers 
was, that, besides a great majority of mi- 
nisterial supporters, five official persons 
should be members of the committee, in 
order to see all right. A division took 
place on the question of substituting the 
name of a country gentleman for that of 
lord Binning ; for ministers there appeared 
178, of whom 15 were county members ; 
on the other side were 136, of whom 27 
were county members. The consequence 
was, as might have been expected, that 
the reports of the finance committee were 
totally disregarded by the people. On 
the 28th of February, the same year, a 
division took place on the reduction of 
two junior lords of the Admiralty ; when, 
of 208: who voted with government, 16 
were county members ; of 152 who voted 
for the reduction, $5 were county mem- 
bers, being more than double. Now, I 
do not mention these things as proving 
that county members alone ought to form 
the House of Commons, but as an index 
how totally opposite the decisions of this 
House have been, on some occasions, to 
those of the people. In support of the 
same thing 1 may mention, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Fox, that, although the 
Opposition were the popular party in 
1780, yet they gained very few members 
by the general election. Even the last 
general election, decided as the voice of 
the people was, did not take much from 
the strength of the ministry. 

I come now to the resolutions which I 
shall have the honour to propose: the 
two first declare, that when a borough is 
convicted of gross and notorious bribery 
and corruption, if shall cease to send 
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members to parliament, and that a great 
town or county shall enjoy the right it 
has forfeited. On these heads I have no- 
thing toadd. The third declares, « that 
it is the duty of the House to consider 
of further means to detect and prevent 
corruption in the election of members of 
parliament.” The meaning of this resolu- 
tion is, that some means ought to be 
devised to give greater facilities in proving 
corruption in the elections in the smaller 
boroughs. Perhaps any person, not a 
candidate or a voter, ought to be allowed 
to complain of bribery in an election. The 
farther meaning of the resolution is, that 
a body appointed by this House ought to 
be enabled to decide, that a borough has 
lost by corruption its right of sending 
members to parliament. Some persons 
think, that this body ought te be a com- 
mittee appointed under the Grenville act ; 
and some are of opinion, that a second 
committee ought to bé appointed, It is 
in order to avoid pledging the House on 
this subject, that the resolution has been 
expressed so generally. On this part of 
the subject, I hope the House will receive 
the assistance of the member for the 
county of Montgomery (Mr. Wynn), 
who, besides his learning, has hereditary 
claims to authority on this question. 

The last resolution declares the opinion 
of the House, that the borough of Gram- 
pound ought to be disfranchised. The 
corruption of that borough was clearly 
proved before a committee of the whole 
House in the last session of parliament, 
and resolutions appear on the Journals to 
that effect. The question that remains 
is, whether Grampound ought to be 
thrown into the hundred. Now, suppos- 
ing that all the principles 1 have endea- 
voured to establish are false, that all the 
wants of other districts are imaginary, I 
still thinkjthat there is enough in the peculiar 
situation of the hundred in question to 
prevent its receiving from parliament the 
return of the two members which Gram- 

ound is unfit {to send. The hundred of 

owdar in which Grampound it situated, 
is one of the most fertile of the whole 
kingdom in members of parliament. It 
contains Tregony, Truro, Lestwithiel, 
Fowey, and Grampound, besides three out 
of five voters of the borough of St. Mi- 
chael. It will scarcely be contended by 


any one I imagine, that the hundred of 
Powdar is not sufficiently represented, 
Why, then, since Cornwall is in no want 
of representatives, and the hundred in 
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which Grampound is situated is already 
overstocked,—why not, I say, transfer the 
right of sending two members to a popu- 
lous town? I know but of one objection, 
namely, the common one, that the inno- 
cent will suffer with the guilty. And the 
only answer I shall give, will be in the 
words of Dr. Johnson, in an argument he 
furnished his friend Mr. Boswell on the 
- subject of a Scotch borough: « The ob- 
jection,” he says, “ in which is urged the 
Injustice of making the innocent suffer 
with the guilty, is an objection not only 
against society, but against the possibilit 
of society. All societies, great and small, 
subsist upon this condition,—that as the 
individuals derive advantages from union, 
so they may likewise suffer inconveni- 
ences; that as those who do nothing, and 
sometimes those who do ill, will have the 
honours and emoluments of general virtue 
and general prosperity, so those likewise 
who do nothing, or perhaps do well, must 
be involved in the consequences of pre- 
dominant corruption.” 

And here, Sir, I might close my case, 
were it not that a question has been 
asked by a gentleman, lately a candidate 
for the city of Exeter, which it is incum- 
bent upon me to answer; and the more 
so, because I have no doubt that the same 
feeling has arisen in the breasts of some 
whom I most deeply love and respect. 
The question is, why not disfranchise also 
the unconvicted boroughs? this I 
answer, that I do not by any means main- 
tain that the resolutions I now pro- 
pose comprise all the amendments that 
can be made in the frame of this House. 
Whenever a specific proposition is made, 
I shall be ready to give it all my attention, 
and if I can approve of it to adopt it. 
But I do not, at present, I confess, see 
any rule by which any unconvicted bo- 
roughs can be disfranchised without dis- 
franchising the whole. We then arrive at 
what is called a ‘reform upon a ‘principle, 
or the reconstruction of the entire House 
of Commons. Now, Sir, I will not/dwell 
upon the arguments which are generally 
used to repel such a proposition ; argu- 
ments resting chiefly upon the advantage 
of admitting men of talent intothis House, 
by means of the close boroughs; and on 
the danger that an assembly of popular 
delegates would overthrow the two other 
branches of the legislature. But I cannot 
forget that these arguments have been 
urged not, as some out of doors, en- 
deavour to persuade the people, by bo- 
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roughmongers anxious to defend their 
own vile interests, but by some of the 
greatest, the brightest, and the most vir- 
tuous men whom this country ever pro- 
duced. 1 cannot say, however, that I 
give entire credit to these arguments, be- 
cause I think, that in political speculation, 
the hazard of error is immense, and the 
result of the best formed scheme often 
different from that which has been antici- 
pated. But for this very reason I cannot 
agree to the wholesale plans of reform 
that are laid before us. We have no ex- 
perience to guide us in the alterations 
which are proposed, at least none that is 
encouraging. There is, indeed, the ex~ 
ample of Spain. Spain was formerly in 
the enjoyment of a free constitution; but 
in the course of the fifteenth century 
many of the towns fell into the hands of 
the nobility, who, instead of influencing 
the elections of members to cortes (the 
practice so much reprobated in this 
House), prevented their sending members 
atall. The consequence was, that when 
a struggle took place between the king 
and cortes, the aristocracy, feeling no 
common interest with the representative 
body joined the crown, and destroyed for 
ever the liberties of their country. There 
is also the example of the present French 
constitution; but that is of too recent a 
date, not to say of too precarious a nature 
to make a rule for us to go by; we must 
come back then to our own laws. The con- 
stitution of this country is not written 
down like that of some of our neighbours. 
I know not where to look for it, except in 
the division into King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and in the composition of this 
House, which has long been the supreme 
body in the state. The composition of 
this House by representatives of counties, 
cities, and boreughs, I take to be an inti- 
mate part of our constitution. The House 
was so formed when they passed the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, a law which, together 
with other wise laws, Mr. Cobbett himself 
desires to preserve, although with strange 
inconsistency, whilst he cherishes the 
fruit, he would cut down the tree. This 
House was constituted on the same prin- 
ciple of counties, cities, and boroughs, 
when Montesquieu pronounced it to be 
the most perfect in the world. Old Sarum 
existed when Somers and the great men 
of the Revolution established our govern- 
ment. Rutland sent as many members 
as Yorkshire when Hampden lost his life 
in defence of the constitution. Are we 
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then to conclude that Montesquieu 
praised a corrupt oligarchy ? that Somers 
and the great men of that day expelled a 
king in order to set up a many-headed 
tyranny? that Hampden sacrificed his 
life for the interests of a boroughmonger- 
ing faction? No! the principles of the 
construction of this House are pure and 
worthy. If we should endeavour to change 
them altogether, we should commit the 
folly of the servant in the story of Aladdin, 
who is deceived by the cry of ‘« New lamps 
for old.” Our lamp is covered with dirt 
and rubbish, but it has a magical power. It 
has ‘raised up a smiling land, not bestrode 
with overgrown palaces, but covered with 
thickset dwellings, every one of which 
holds a freeman enjoying equal privileges 
and equal protection with the proudest 
subject in the land. It has called into 
life all the busy creations of commercial 
ye Nor, when men were wanting 
to illustrate and defend their country, 
have such men been deficient. When the 
fate of the nation depended upon the line 
of policy she should adopt, there were 
orators of the highest degree placing in 
the strongest light the argument for peace 
and war. When we were engaged in war, 
we had warriors ready to gain us laurels in 
the field, or to wield our thunders on the 
sea. When, again, we.returned to peace, 
the questions of internal policy, of educa- 
tion of the poor, and of criminal law, 
found men ready to devote the most 
splendid abilities to the welfare of the 


most indigent class of the community! 


And, Sir, shall we change an instrument 
which has produced effects so wonderful, 


for a burnished and tinsel article of mo- 


dern manufacture? No! smallas the re- 
maining treasure of the constitution is, I 
cannot consent to throw it into the wheel 


-for the chance of obtaining a prize in the 
lottery of constitutions.— There is yet 
-another person who resembles Nestor in 


nothing but his age, who tells us that the 


people have a right to universal suffrage 


which is derived directly from heaven, 
No-one is more inclined to allow the most 
extensive rights to the people than I am. 
I allow that they have a right, if they will, 
to overthrow their government; that they 
have a right, if they will, to exercise the 
sovereignty collectively. But representa- 
tion is the invention of society, and I 
cannot allow that the people have any 
natural right to meet in their parishes and 
choose members of parliament by putting 
white and black beans into a box. 
(VOL. 
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Sir, I have but one word more. It 
is to entreat the government, whether 
they accept of these resolutions or not, 
to adopt some measure tending to conci- 
liate the people. The history of all free 
states, and particularly of that one on 
which Machiavel has thrown the light of 
his genius, demonstrates that they have a 
progress to perfection, and a progress to 
decay. Inthe former of these, we may 
observe, that the basis of the government 
is gradually more and more enlarged, and 
a larger portion of the people are admitted 
to a share of the power. In the latter 
the people, or some class of the people, 
make requests which are refused, and 
two parties are created, both equally ex- 
travagant, and equally incensed. In this 
state, when the party which supports the 
wv loses all love and respect for 
iberty, and the party which espouses li- 
berty, loses all attachment and rever- 
ence for the government, the constitution 
is near its end. Without any common at- 
traction to the established laws of their 
country, each is ready to call in force to 
subdue the other; and it is in the pow- 
er of an ambitious king, an ambitious ge- 
neral, or an ambitious demagogue, to 
extinguish the liberties of his cotntry, as 
easily as these lights above our heads 
will be put out after the debate! I now 
beg leave to move the following resolu- 
tions :-— 

1. “That it is expedient that all 
boroughs, in which gross and notorious 
— and corruption shall be proved to 
prevail, should cease to return members 
to serve in parliament; provision being 
made to allow such of the electors as 
shall not have been proved guilty of the 
said offence, to give votes at any elec- 
tion to be held for the county in which 
such boroughs shall be respectively si- 
tuated. 

2. “ That it is expedient that the right 
of returning members to serve in parlia- 
ment, so taken from any borough which 
shall have been proved to have been guil- 
ty of bribery and corruption, should be 
given to some great towns, the popula- 
tion of which shall not be less than 
15,000 souls ; or to some of the largest 
counties. 

3. * That it is the duty of this House 
to consider of further means to detect 
and prevent corruption in the election of 
members of parliament. 

4. ‘ That it is expedient that the 
— of Grampound, in which gross 

(4B) 
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and notorious corruption has been proved 
to prevail, do cease to send members to 
this House.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Lord Normanby rose to second the mo- 
tion. He said, that the grounds on which 
‘he might have troubled the House had 
been much narrowed by the speech of 
his noble friend: he should not there- 
fore, enter into the detail of precedents 
which his noble friend had so ably exa- 
mined, but state at once the general 
grounds on which he supported the mo- 
tion. On former motions for reform, it 
had been a favourite argument to con- 
trast the advantages of the present sys 
tem with the dangers of a change. This 
argument had great weight with him 
when a practical good was opposed toa 
theoretical one ; but when his noble friend 
proposed to touch nothing but what was 
as essentially bad in practice as it was er- 
roneous in theory, this reasoning would 
not apply. The only question which 
could be raised on the disfranchisement 
of places convicted of corruption, was 
the abstract question of the property of 
the voters in their franchises. In his 
opinion, the word property did not apply. 
The privilege of voting was not property 
but a public trust, conferred for the bene- 
fit of the community at large—that trust 
which the voter delegated to his represen- 
tative, had been delegated to him by the 
community at large. The nation had an 
interest, not only in every election, but 
in every vote. If the voter twisted his 
trust to the purpose of corruption, he for- 
feited his franchise ; and if the majority 
of voters were so corrupted as to in- 
fluence the whole return, the franchise or 
trust of that larger portion was as clearly 
forfeited, and should be transferred to 
some other place, which, from its size, 
wealth, and populousness, comprised the 
largest portion of the national interests 
(Hear, hear!]. He admitted all the 
evils of those itinerant demagogues, who 
went about the country and sought only 
the overthrow of that constitution which 
they pretended to reform ; but the pre- 
sent motion would, if agreed to, have the 
effect of destroying the influence of such 
mien, by placing the reform of abuses in 
hands from which a safe and effectual 
remedy might be expected. What could 
be a greater right than that of selecting 
a member of the legislature ? and if that 
right was bartered, was it not proper that 
it should be forfeited? The member 
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who should come into parliament by the 
purchased suffrages of the people might, 
it was possible, be an independent man, 
but it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that he would barter what he bought, 
and at all events such a member was any 
thing but a representative of the people. 
If the House should reject the proposi- 
tion of his noble friend, what would be 


the remedy for the evil of which he - 


spoke? He might be told that the right 
which was abused might be extended to 
the neighbouring hundreds. That. in it- 
self, he admitted, would be good ; but 
would it transfer the right from ‘those 
who had abused it, to places which had a 
greater stake in the country? The ex- 
tension of the suffrage to the hundreds 
might, it was true, lower the price of 
corruption, but it would at the same time 
increase the market, and certainly would 
be very little, if any punishment, to those 
places who had been guilty of a violation 
of so great a privilege. If the House 
refused this motion, what security had 
they for the future independence of those 
places which had heretofore abused their 
rights? What guarantee had they that 
those persons would not still deal in that 
Cornish article of manufacture—a mem- 
ber of parliament? Such a man_ so 
brought into the House might, as he had 
observed, be an independent man; he 
might be a Whig or a Tory, or belong 
to no party ; but this was certain—that 
he could jnot be looked upon with confi- 
dence by the people. If the right of 
voting, in cases of its abuse, should only 
be extended to the neighbouring hundreds, 
would it not leave to the party the same 
power of abuse as before ? But it should 
be recollected also, that the freeholder of 
the hundred would havea vote for the 
county, and by this extension of suff- 
rage a man might have a vote in several 
places—might have almost a little parlia- 
ment of his own selection. Would it 
not, he asked, be much more wise to 
give the suffrage to those who did not pos- 
sess it before, than to double the votes of 
those who could so abuse that great right ? 
He would ask, if the House refused the 
present motion, how could they refute 
the attacks of those seditious demagogues 
who went about poisoning the minds of 
the people against them? Would not 
the refusal give them a new subject for 
violent invective? In his mind, the ex- 
tension of the’ suffrage to large towns, 
which would exercise it without corrup- 
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tion, would have the effect of draining 
off that stagnant pool of discontent which 
at present existed in the country, and 
which, when stirred, was calculated to 
breed a pestilence. His opinion on this 
subject was grounded on the experience 
of the state of public feeling in different 
parts of the kingdom. In the overgrown 
village of Manchester, there was manifest 
arestless and discontented feeling, while 
in the represented towns of Leicester and 
Derby, the same degree of irritation was 
not known fHear, hear!]. He con- 
ceived it his duty thus to express his sen- 
timents in favour of the motion of his 
noble friend. When his noble friend hed 
first given notice of these resolutions in 
the last session, he had pledged himself 
to support them. He had since seen 
nothing which did not tend to make 
him more secure in that opinion. The 
motion broached no theory ; it denied 
none. It presented a clear and efficaci- 
ous remedy for an acknowledged evil, and 
went no further. ‘The noble lord ex- 
pressed a hope that gentlemen would 
seriously consider the consequence of re- 
jecting the proposition of his noble friend. 

or that consequence must be to excite an 
apprehension, if not a belief, in the coun- 
try that, however plain and palpable the 
abuses in our representation might be, or 
however rational, moderate or definite 
the remedy proposed, that House was 
not disposed to entertain any proposition 
upon the subject. He did not call upon 
the House to accede to his noble friend’s 
motion with any view or expectation of 
conciliating those demagogues who spoke 
so much of chimerical plans of reform 
out of doors, but in order to satisfy the 
rational, temperate and sober part of the 
people. The House was called upon, for 
the maintenance of its own dignity, as 
well as in the performance of its duty to 
the country, to withstand the objects of 
the former, while it was peculiarly bound 
to consult the wishes, and to attend to 
the desires of the latter; and there 
could be little doubt of the fact, that 
all the reflecting, iatelligent and unbiassed 
men in England were of opinion that a 
reform was necessary in the system of 
the representation of the people in parlia- 
ment. To this opinion then it behoved 
that House to pay the most respectful 
attention; for the best security of the 
constitution was founded in public opi- 
nion. All the external ornaments, all 
the imposing forms of the constitution 
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might remain but its solid foundation 
was shaken, if deprived of popular af- 
fection, for this affection was the great fun- 
damental principle, upon which alone it 
could safely rest, and upon that affection no 
reasoning man could calculate, ifabuses and 
errors were to go on accumulating, 
without reform or remedy. This reform 
or remedy, too, should at once be adopt- 
ed; for if postponed, while abuses and 
errors went on undermining the constitu- 
tion, late amendments might only serve 
to weaken the fabric, and accelerate its 
fall. On these grounds he wished the 
House promptly to direct it consideration 
to this important subject.—[The noble 
lord sat down amidst loud and general 
cheers ]. 
Lord Castlereagh rose, he said, at this 
early stage of the debate, for the purpose 
of submitting a few observations, with a 
view to direct the attention of the House 
to the real question which it was called 
upon to consider by the nature of the 
noble lord’s motion. It was his wish that 
gentlemen, in discussing this question, 
should not allow themselves to travel into 
the unfathomable abyss of debate, to 
which party spirit or abstract thebries 
might lead. The example of the noble 
mover would, no doubt, have its due 
weight with other gentlemen. That noble 
lord had, indeed, debated the question 
with a temper that was highly creditable 
to his judgment, and which naturally dis- 
posed his mind to make every practicable 
concession to the noble lord’s wishes. In 
keeping aloof from the language and tem- 
per of the wild theorists who had lately 
agitated the country, the noble lord had 
ursued the course that was best calcu- 
ated to conciliate the House and to pro- 
mote his own object. Still, he must say, 
that the noble lord had sometimes fallen 
into the error of making an approach to 
those principles which the theorists whom 
he disavowed were forward to maintain. 
The noble lord had, indeed, dealt more in 
general topics of reform than was strictly 
consistent with the end which he had in 
view, or with the motions which he had 
brought forward ; but still the noble lord’s 
speech was, on the whole, of a moderate 
and conciliatory character. There was, 
at present, a peculiarly morbid sensibility 
upon the subject of reform prevailing in 
the country, aad it seemed not at all pro- 
bable that the proposition of the noble 
lord would give any degree of satisfaction 
to those who were affected by that sensi- 
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bility ; but he assured the noble lord that 
he did not mean to press this circum- 
stance as any argument against the mo- 
tion. However, he must say, that while 
a spirit was abroad, and actively at work 
to depreciate the constitution of that 
House, the House itself should be cau- 
tious of recognizing any general principle 
that might serve to aid the object of those 
agitators. England enjoyed a system of 
popular representation, infinitely better 
calculated to answer all the good purposes 
of such a system than any other coun- 
try had the fortune to possess, and the 
character of that system should be de- 
fended against every possible attack. 
Those who were in the habit of making 
those attacks were not, he repeated, at all 
likely to value much the object of the 
noble lord, while they might probably deem 
any step towards reform rather as a con- 
cession from the fears, than as a vote from 
the judgment of the House. But still he 
did not mean to urge this as a plea in bar 
to the noble Jord’s motion. When the 
noble lord gave notice last session of this 
motion, there was not the same ferment 
in the country upon the subject of re- 
form ; and having pledged himself on that 
occasion to bring the motion forward, he 
was called upon to redeem his pledge, and 
the noble lord had done so in a proper 
spirit. The noble lord had, however, 
rested too much, in his (lord C.’s) appre- 
hension, upon what he regarded the theo- 
retical defects of the constitution, without 
duly considering the utility and advantage 
belonging to its practical operation. In 
the course of his speech, also, the noble 
lord had argued as if every instance of 
borough abuses occurred among those 
who sat upon a particular side of the 
House—as if, indeed, thuse only on the 
ministerial side had any interest in main- 
taining borough patronage. But if the 
noble lord inquired a little of the gentle- 
men around him, he would find this to be 
avery great mistake. It was a mistake 
also to assume that gentlemen on the mi- 
nisterial side had not enjoyed any proofs 
of popular confidence, as there were some 
entlemen on this side who had, he be- 
ieved, quite as many constituents as the 
same number of gentlemen on the other. 
He would not, however, dwell upon those 
points of dissent or difference, but pro- 
ceed to consider rather those points upon 
which he was disposed to concur with the 
noble lord ; and it would a r, on con- 
sideration, that there was less 
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between him and the noble lord than might 
be anticipated. When they came fairl 

to understand the practical course whic 

might be adopted upon a general view of 
the representation of the country, he was 
sure they would come to a perfectly good 
result ; and that the House would not be 
placed in a situation, when the present 
state of the country was considered, sub- 
stantially to differ on the real principle 
involved in the noble lord's motion, or 
upon those practical steps which the wis- 
dom of parliament might point out. The 
apparent sense of the noble lord’s propo- 
sitions was, that where places now send- 
ing members to parliament were proved, 
to a certain degree, to have been guilty 
of corruption, in equity affecting the rights 
of the majority of the electors, they should 
be dismembered of those rights as an ex- 
ample to others, and that the elective 
franchise so abused should be placed in 
the hands of more deserving bodies, and 
more in consonance with the interests of 
the community. To that principle he had 
not a single sentiment to oppose; on the 
contrary, it was a principle which had 
been recognized by parliament, not merely 
in theory, but in practice; and that the 
principle had not been carried farther was 
to be attributed to the judicial difficulties 
that stood in the way of the application 
in particular cases which had arisen. In 
the course of the last session, three, if not 
four cases had occurred, in which this 
principle had been admitted by both sides 
of the House; and the only question 
which arose was, as to the facts of those 
cases, and the mode in which the principle 
was to be applied to those facts. He be- 
lieved that one bill had actually been sent 
to the other House of Parliament; but, 
in all events, the inquiry into the course 
which was to be adopted in cases of cor- 
ruption had considerably advanced at the 
close of the last session; and he confessed 
that at no period should this subject re- 
ceive the least resistance from him; on 
the contrary it should always be met with 
the most cordial co-operation [Hear, 
hear!]. The House had distinctly agreed, 
that if any borough abused its franchise 
in proceedings at elections, it should be 
disfranchised, and its privileges applied 
to the general representation of the coun- 
try. To this proposition he acceded, and 
he of course supposed that, in the course 
of this session, the House would proceed 
upon the same principle. That the House 


had not proceeded in the cases which 
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were before it during the last session, he 
La somir was to be attributed to the im- 
olicy of bringing parties up to town upon 
the pune of which the busi- 
ness before parliament might greatly re- 
tard. But it would be recollected, that 
during the former session he had ex- 
ressed no disposition to prevent the 
Tacos from looking into those cases, or 
from adopting such conclusions as the 
facts established on the records might 
warrant. Now, when the case of Gram- 
pound was before the House, if the view 
which the noble lord was. disposed to take 
of that borough were correct, he saw no- 
thing which could prevent him from com- 
ing to a concurrent vote with the noble 
lord for its disfranchisement: but a ques- 
tion of great moment still remained ; and 
that was, what would they do with the 
franchise of the borough? It was very 
likely, although he was not prepared to 
pledge himself to that opinion, that when 
came to look at the difficulties which 
might arise, in applying the species of re- 
form to that borough suggested by the 
noble lord, he might think it impolitic, 
and therefore oppose it; or he might, on 
the other hand, perfect] ee in the ex- 
pediency of throwing the franchise into 
the district connected. with the borough. 
All this must necessarily depend upon 
the circumstances of the case. But he 
thought it stood confessed on the very 
face of the representation of Cornwall, 
that the description of reform suggested 
by the noble lord would be extremely in- 
applicable to a part of the country so si- 
tuated. It was manifest that such a re- 
form would be best, if at all, applied to 
boroughs situated in counties having but 
few places of representation. It was 
therefore very obvious, that the reform 
broached by the noble lord was. not ap- 
plicable to every county, under every cir- 
cumstance; but, on the contrary, might, 
under peculiar circumstances, be produc- 
tive of positive mischief. It was in this. 
view of the question that he thought the 
noble lord’s plan would in some cases be 
attended with irreconcileable difficulties, 
and therefore he could not but deprecate 
its adoption by the House. He was not 
inclined, nor would he then take upon 
himself to say, that the franchise of a bo- 
rough might not be extended to the cir- 
Cumjacent county; but he would say, 
that many cases might be offered to the 
consideration of parliament in which an 
objection might present itself to such an 
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arran With these feelings he 
could not but conclude, that the system 
laid down by the noble lord in his resolu- 
tions was founded upon very imperfect 
data, and its application likely to meet 
with obstructions, in many cases, which 
it would be impossible for all the wisdom 
of parliament to obviate. It was alto- 
gether an abstract theory, in the prac- 
tice of which inevitable difficulties must 
arise. It was not probable, in fact, that 
some cases would not arise, in which the 
norma of the noble lord would operate as 
an embarrassment to the very objects 
which he hed in view. In the event of a 
borough being disfranchised, taking it for 
granted that this punishment would only 
extend to those who had been proved 
guilty of corruption, what would become 
of those electors whose rights had not 
been extinguished? Upon the principle 
of fairness, the only mode of disposing of 
those householders, or potwallopers, as 
they were called in Ireland, would be, 
te throw them upon the county, and 
to give to them the privilege of free- 
holder. Would not this, he would ask, 
be a complete anomaly and an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of freeholders? If 
the noble lord, therefore, reviewed stea- 
dily the consequences which might fairly 
be expected to result from, his system, he 
would see that there were difficulties 
which could not be overcome. To enter 
resolutions on the Journals of the House, 
too, founded on abstract principles, which 
were not applicable to all cases, and could 
only be applied under peculiar circum- 
stances of a lecal character, must neces- 
sarily produce great inconvenience: he 
a therefore submit to the noble lord, 
and to the House, whether it would not 
be a more natural course to take up at 
once the ease in which reform was con- 
templated, and apply to it those argu- 
ments which its peculiarities might jus- 
tify [Hear, hear!]. He could assure the 
noble lord, that if he asked for leave to 
bring in a bill to disfranchise the borough 
of Grampound upon the grounds which 
he had stated, that he would not throw 
the least difficulty in his way (Hear, 
hear!] He was perfectly willing to re- 
cognize such a course; and, in the dis- 
cussion of that bill, the House would 
have an opportunity of determining in 
what manner the representation of the 
borough should be disposed of. Although 
he was not prepared to say that he would 
exactly adopt the arrangement which 
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might be proposed, yet he saw sufficient 
reason to bring the question fairly to 
issue. He saw no danger in applying 
different principles of reform to cases 
which were opposite in their local cha- 
racter. Such a proposition was perfectly 
consistent with what he considered a con- 
stitutional reform; but if the abstract 
principles laid down by the noble lord 
were acceded to, he thought there was 
fair ground to apprehend that they might 
be made use of to put down that part of 
the representation which was not in con- 
ae with the norma of the noble lord, 
and which was the peculiar excellence of 
our constitutional representation. It was 
from this feeling that he thought the at- 
tention of parliament should be called to 
the special circumstances of each case. 
The House would then, while they were 
acting upon the maxims of the noble lord, 
take care that those maxims were not 
turned to the destruction of the consti- 
tution. - He did hope that when the 
noble lord (and he had every confidence 
in his prudence) looked to this question, 
he would see the impolicy of unneces- 
sarily exciting a feeling of discord; and 
the more especially when he assured him, 
that he was disposed to co-operate with 
him in the most cordial manner, for the 
purpose of obtaining, by a more practical 
remedy, the reform which he had in view 
[Hear, hear!]. He had, therefore, to 
entreat that he would take the particular 
instance to which he had alluded, and 
found a bill upon it. If the noble lord 
Jooked to all the peculiarities of Cornwall, 
he would see the impracticability of ap- 
plying his system to that part of the 
country. From this he could not fail to 
observe the impolicy of adopting a fixed 
principle: the mischiefs which would 
arise were self-evident: whereas, if each 
case, accompanied by its peculiar circum- 
stances, were brought before parliament, 
then the question might fairly be dis- 
cussed as to the mode of disposing of the 
franchise—whether to extend it to the 
adjacent county, or to populous towns 
which were not previously represented. 
He did deprecate, however, in these days, 


their combating shadows, where there was | 
He | 


so much of substance in danger. 
could assure the noble lord of every co- 
operation and support in every proposition 
which he might make consistently with the 
general views of policy which the preserv- 
ation of the true _ of the constitution 
of parliament might justify ; but he must 
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object to the introduction of any measure 
which was calculated to furnish a ground 
for discontent out of doors, or to bring 
into discredit the representation of that 
House [Hear, hear !}. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that he never 
rose with more of the spirit of modera- 
tion, or with more of a disposition to har- 
mony than he felt at that moment; and 
in the first place, he must thank his noble 
friend for the opportunity which he had 
afforded the House of unanimously and 
decidedly discountenancing the wild and 
visionary doctrines of reform which 
had lately agitated the country. But 
while he must say, that he could not see 
the force of the noble lord’s objection to 
some parts of the speech of his noble 
friend, he was pleased with the points 
upon which the noble lord expressed his 
disposition to acquiesce. The noble lord, 
if he correctly understood him, and he 
was not disposed to misrepresent, had ac- 
ceded to this proposition—that if the ma- 
jority of the electors of any place or bo~ 
rough, should be found to have conducted 
themselves corruptly, the right of voting 
for such place or borough should be 
thrown upon the adjoining districts, or 
the right of return should be transferred 
to some other district. But then the 
noble lord had raised an objection to that 
of his noble friend’s plan, which proposed 
to confer the right of voting for the same 
county upon such electors as had not 
acted improperly, but as might be involved 
in the disfranchisement of any borough. 
To this proposition, the noble lord had 
said, that its aduption would serve to 
create an anomaly, by giving potwallopers 
the right of voting for the return of a 
county member. But to such an anomaly 
he thought no very serious objection could 
be urged. If the right of voting for a 
county were given to the present pot- 
wallopers, non constat, that that right 
should descend to their successors. He did 
not indeed think that any county member 
would be adverse to the votes of such 
persons, or to those of the householders 
of a borough, more particularly as the 
right of voting, in either case, could only 
be demanded for the persons living at the 
time of the disfranchisement of any bo- 
rough. The only question, then, which 
remained between his noble friend and the 
noble lord, was as to the establishment of 
a system, as the noble lord termed it. He 
himself (Mr. T.) had a system upon the 
subject of reform, but he was willing to 
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waive that system, and to take all he 
could get at any time towards amending 
the state of the representation; and to 
guard against any objections that might 
be made to him, in consequence of this 
sentiment he had only to refer to his 
known opinions respecting reform—these 
opinions he was indeed ever ready to avow. 
But to return to the motion—trusting to 
the moderation of his noble friend, he took 
the liberty of advising him to withdraw it, 
in consequence of the declaration of the 
noble lord. His noble friend had the 
promise of the noble lord’s support of a 
dill which was calculated to do some good 
for the cause of reform. The noble lord’s 
pledge was no fetter upon the discretion 
of his noble friend, and the redemption of 
that pledge would form a good omen for 
the country. At all events, it would re- 
cognize this principle, that election cor- 
ruptions were in future to be discounte- 
nanced and punished. When a borough 
was to be disfranchised for such corrup- 
tion, the only question, according to the 
noble lord, that would then remain, would 
refer to the manner in which that franchise 
should be disposed of. That franchise 
should, in his opinion, be transferred to 
some populous place. It was notorious 
that times and circumstances had created 
a very material difference with regard to 
some of these places, which at present 
possessed the right of returning members 
to that House. Many places had indeed 
sunk into comparative insignificance upon 
which that right was formerly conferred 
in consideration of their wealth and popu- 
lation. Was it not then obviously fair, 
that when any such places forfeited their 
franchise by improper conduct, that fran- 
chise should be transferred to Leeds, 
Manchester, Halifax, or some such popu- 
lar town [Hear, hear!]? Sure he was, 
that such a transfer would be hailed by 
the people as a good omen of the dispo- 
sition of parliament. But the principle 
for which he was an advocate, was the 
same as that acted upon by the noble 
lord himself, and by Mr. Pitt, in the ar- 
rangement of the Union, as in that case 
the right of returning members to parlia- 
ment was reserved for the counties and 
the larger or more populous towns, while 
it was granted to but a very few boroughs. 
This he deemed a sort of parliamentary 
reform, and therefore he supported it. 
Upon that precedent, then, he hoped the 
noble lord would act in this country, and 
that upon his noble friend’s proposition 
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to transfer the right of return from Gram- 
pound to Leeds, the proposition would be 
supported by the noble lord. At all events, 
he trusted his noble friend would act upon 
the spirit of conciliation which had been 
evinced this evening by one member of 
the government, and that without hesita- 
tion he would withdraw his motion. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded with ex- 
pressing his pleasure, that, after so many 
angry discussions of late, the House had 
had one quiet debate, terminating in a 
result which, he was persuaded, would be 
satisfactory to the country. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, stated, 
that the only difficulty which would re- 
main on the disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound would be, as to the manner in which 
the right of return should be disposed of. 
That the return should be transferred to 
another district, he should have no objec- 
tion, in consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Cornwall and the character 
of its municipal government. But he 
could not accede to the establishment of 
any general principle upon such transfers, 
and he must reserve to himself the right of 
moving an amendment upon any proposi- 
tion, asto the place of transfer, which might 
be brought forward by the noble mover. 

Mr. Wynn expressed himself satisfied 
with the view of the subject which had 
been taken by the noble secretary for fo- 
reign affairs. He preferred the proposi- 
tion of the bill recommended by the noble 
lord to the general propositions brought 
forward by the noble mover, because it 
was much more satisfactory to reason from 
particulars to generals, than from generals 
to particulars. 

Mr. Valentine Blake stated, that, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
shortly notice his reasons for opposing all 
the resolutions of the noble lord; at the 
same time he would not disturb the harmony 
which now so happily subsisted between 
the noble lord and the right hon. gentle- 
man, by giving a negative to the parti- 
cular point upon which they agreed. He 
lamented that this spirit did not commence 
some days sooner, as he was sure, if it 
had done so, the right hon. gentleman 
would have saved the House and the 
country much time and anxiety. He re- 
ceived with every respect the proposition 
of the noble lord, because there was no 
proposition, especially on the present 
subject, which the House would not feel 
disposed to receive from any member of 


the house of Russell; and this feeling was 
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increased in consequence of the temper, 
moderation, and talent with which the 
noble lord brought forward his motion. 
He principally objected to the introduc- 
tion of any new law which would alter 
the frame-work of the constitution, espe- 
cially as the one proposed did not remedy 
the acknowledged abuses of the existing 
law; and this he thought the House was 
bound in the first instance to do; for 
these abuses were such as to disgrace 
the representation, and to bring the con- 
stitution into disrepute, and it was only by 
an application of the proper remedy, that 
it now could be restored to its original 
vigour and beauty ; and the consideration 
of the question of parliamentary reform 
was much prejudiced by the advocates for 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and 
election by ballot ; for as by reference to 
the most undoubted authority, it must 
appear that those ingredients were not to 
be found in the fundamental structure of 
the constitution since it assumed a settled 
form, so it must follow that if they be 
now engrafted upon it, the change will 
amount to nothing less than revolution ; 
for what is revolution but a change or al- 
teration from one system or principle of 
overnment to another? The only dif- 
erence would be as to the mode of bring- 
ing it about, as it would not be effected 
by force. The noble lord on the other 
side had eloquently described the original 
structure of the British constitution, and 
he (Mr. Blake) would add, that that 
structure was to be venerated, nut only 
for its excellenee, but also because it is 
the approved and tried work of the expe- 
rience and wisdom of accumulated years. 
He was hitherto adverse to the considera- 
tion of this question, because it was im- 
possible to approach it without its being 
mixed up with the most absurd and per- 
nicious principles; but now those princi- 
ples being almost entirely abandoned, he 
thought the time most apposite, but he 
considered the particular mode recom- 
mended as unjust and inapplicable to the 
evil. He could certainly urge many ob- 
jections to the disfranchisement of a vir- 
tuous minority; and he would be unwil- 
ling to depart from ancient practice while 
we professed to follow it; but he would 
defer to the much better judgment of the 
noble lord. He considered the evil now 
complained of, to consist in the minor 
grievance of bribery only. Bribery and 
corruption were used as distinct terms in 
all resolutions of the House, and they had 
§ 
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distinct meanings: bribery is a reward 


given to pervert the judgment of voters 


at a particular election, but yet the per- 
sons returned were the real choice of the 
people, having a right to choose: corrup- 
tion is the vicious, debauched, and rotten 
system, by which a person or his nominee 
(neither having the constitutional influ- 
ence arising from local property), is per- 
manently returned as the representative of a 
particular place, when, in reality, to the 
inhabitants he is utterly unknown, hav- 
ing no interest that is not adverse to theirs, 
and consequently not returned by them. 
This is effected by the degrading and in- 
sulting voice of non-resident freemen, not 
freemen by birth, servitude, or marriage 
—no, he respected their rights, whether 
non-resident or not, but persons elected 
to the franchise, and unknown except by 
name, and all of the lowest order. Cor- 
ruption of this nature is therefore infi- 
nitely more pernicious than bribery; be- 
cause it is a permanent and degrading 
system of on. representation ; and be- 
sides, bribery, from its nature, is only 
practised among the lower classes of free- 
men having titles by birth and such like; 
and he would not punish their offences, nor 
as the noble lord said, scrutinize their con- 
duct too strictly, in times likes the pre- 
sent, when every allowance ought to be 
made for the distress of the tradesmen, 
which it will be the effect of the disfran- 
chisement to increase; but to this he 
could never object ultimately, his present 
object being to begin with the rich and 
the affluent dealers. A great deal had been 
said about non-represented places, but he 
would beg to ask, whether Manchester or 
Birmingham would not much rather be 
without local representatives, than be in- 
sulted by having men returned as their 
representatives, when they had no share 
in the choice? The evil of this system 
has brought the character of the parlia- 
ment into more disrepute than all the 
bribery that has ever been practised. The 
noble lord’s motion is directed against 
bribery only, and therefore levelled against 
the lower orders, while the affluent noble- 
man is the object of particular protection 
—one class of voters much more nume- 
rous now than in former times; the free- 
hold franchise is fourfold more extended ; 
and in this point of view the constitution 
has gained much. Forty shilling freeholds 
were first created in the reign of Henry 
5th or 6th, yet the number then must 
have been very small, because it was not 
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till the time of Henry 7th, the barons 
were empowered to alienate their estates, 
and it was subsequently of course to that 
time, that their tenants became possessed 
of freehold property; indeed, until this 
time, he believed, or near it, the agricul- 
tural people were respected little more 
than the other movable property belong- 
ing to the estate. Such certainly was the 
case in earlier times, as the words of 
Magna Charta demonstrate. If the House 
would not prohibit non-residents elected 
as freemen, it ought at least to put an end 
to the abuses of this right. In former 
times it was unknown in all corporations ; 
it crept into some, and the vigilance of 
the parliament in the reigns of the Henries 
before alluded to, put an end by statute 
to the continuance of it; but those salu- 
tary acts were subsequently disregarded, 
and finally they were repealed only in the 
present reign, In Ireland they are still 
on the Statute book unrepealed, except 
by the judgment of the courts of law. 
The hon. member begged pardon of the 
House for having trespassed at all, espe- 
cially after the subject had been disposed 
of by the compromise which has taken 
ne but he could not consistently with 

is duty to his constituents give a silent 
vote. 

Lord John Russell said, he rose with 
feelings of peculiar pleasure to thank the 
noble lord for the conciliatory disposi- 
tion which he had evinced, and to con- 
gratulate the House on the result of 
that night’s debate. He was, indeed, 
ready to acknowledge, that the noble 
lord had given him every assistance in 
his power, in conducting the inquiry 
last session into the state of the borough 
of Grampound; but, on the present oc- 
casion, he must confess that the noble 
lord had even gone beyond what he 
had reason to expect. He certainly did 
not see the force of the objection which 
the noble Jord had urged against his 
proposition; but on that subject it was 
not his intention to offer any remarks, 
If he rightly understood what had been 
said, the noble lord had no objection to 
a bill for disfranchising the borough of 
Grampound, and extending the right of 
representation to some great town or 
other place; and that if he should have 
any objections to the plan proposed for 
transferring the right of representation, 
he would state them when the bill came 
to be discussed. He now therefore gave 
notice, that on Thursday next he should 
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move for leave to bring in a bill to 
disfranchise the borough of Grampound, 
and to transfer the franchise to some 
great town. Though he believed that it 
would be a great advantage to increase 
the number of members for large coun- 
ties, yet he was convinced that it would 
be more beneficial in such cases, to 
transfer the right of representation to 
some of those great and populous towns 
that at present returned no members. 
He was not at present prepared to say 
to what particular town the franchise 
of Grampound should be transferred, be- 
cause there were many circumstances 
which ought to be taken into considera- 
tion by parliament before that point was 
determined. He concluded by begging 
leave to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Milton said, it might perhaps be 
considered irregular in him to address 
the House after his noble friend had 
proposed to withdraw his motion; but he 
could not refrain from congratulating 
the House on the result of the debate. 
Though, for his own part, he certainly 
did not object to the propositions of his 
noble friend, yet, perhaps, some of them 
propounded principles which it was better 
to keep out of view. His opinion on 
the subject he should state when the bill 
was brought in; but at present he might 
observe, that he thought it would be 
both possible and expedient to adopt 
some general rule for supplying the 
vacancies in the representation occasioned 
by the disfranchisement of corrupt bo- 
roughs, and he thought that the House, 
in establishing such a rule, should di- 
rect its consideration to those places 
which formerly sent members to parlia- 
ment, but which at present were unre- 
presented. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to avoid fu- 
ture misconception, by stating, that he 
did not pledge himself to any particuler 
mode of proceeding, nor was he pledged 
to the exclusion of the local principle, in 
the consideration of the transfer in all 
cases. He did, however, think from the 
number of boroughs in Cornwall, that the 
local principle did not there apply. Every 
distinct case should be canvassed on its 
own intrinsic merits. 

The resolutions were then withdrawn. 


Irish PartnersHips Mr. 
Alderman Wood moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to promote the employment of 
the poor in Ireland in fisheries and manu- 
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factories, by the encouragement of part- 
nerships. The worthy alderman said, 
that this bill stood over from last ses- 
sion. It was only an amendment of the 
old law. The alteration was actually ne- 
cessary to induce English capitalists to 
embark their property in trade in Ireland; 
there were many errors and ambiguities in 
the existing act, which it would be well to 
amend and obviate. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that the bill pro- 
fessed to encourage fisheries and manu- 
factures, and yet in it there was not one 
word about either. It was not however 
of the omissions, but of the contents of 
the bill that he complained. It had for a 
long time been the practice of Ireland to 
admit occult partnerships, and wherever 
any ambiguities formerly occurred, they 
had been in so many recent instances 

ointed out and explained by decisions 
in courts of equity, that the practice in 
such partnerships was rendered quite clear 
and intelligible. He could not therefore 
see the utility of the worthy alderman’s 
proposition. 

Mr. W. Parnell said, that though these 
matters might be clear enough in Ireland, 
yet it did not follow that people in Eng- 
Jand were equally conversant in the deci- 
sions of Irish courts of equity. In the 
present state of Ireland, it was very de- 
sirable to encourage English capitalists, 
and he was therefore in favour of any ex- 
planatory measure which could have that 
tendency. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that this was not 
a bill of regulation, but one which went 
at once to sweep away, by an unqualified 
repeal, whatever had grown systematic in 
a code of commercial law which was per- 
fectly understood by the people. He had 
had great experience in the equity courts 
of Ireland, and he could assure the House 
that he had not observed any difficulty in 
the operation of the existing law. The 
worthy alderman had not pointed out the 
defects in the existing code. Had he 
done so, it was competent for him to pro- 
nee a specific remedy, instead of which 

e called upon parliament to repeal the 
whole code. 

Mr. Alderman Wood replied, that he 
had stated, as he conceived, the real ob- 
ject of his bill, which was to remove the 
prevailing uncertainties respecting part- 
werent in the courts of law, which pre- 
vented, in a great degree, English capi- 
talists embarking in Irish trade. He could 
state a specific evil, as the law stood, 
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which he was ready to prove. If an occult 
or sleeping partner went into the counting- 
house of the firm in which he was engaged 
to look over the books, he was liable, ac- 
cording to a decision in the courts to be 
set down os an active partner, and his 
whole property to be responsible for the 
affairs of the concern. Now, the fair, and, 
as in England, the legal principle was, 
that an occult partner should be merel 
liable for the property he had embarked, 
the amount of which was registered, 
where any man could see it for one shil- 
ling. There was, it was true, not one 
word about fisheries in the old bill, but he 
meant to introduce the subject in the 
amendment. In introducing this topic, 
he had no other wish than to serve the 
trade of Ireland,‘and augment its prospe- 
rity; knowing, as he did, many capitalists 
who would, if the proposed alterations were 
adopted, embark a part of their property 
with the Irish resident. But if the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland had no feeling for the 
interests of their own country, nor any 
desire to increase its wealth by the intro- 
duction of English capital, he could not 
help it; if the Irish gentleman would not 
interfere for their own country, it was no 
fault of his! he was ready to withdraw his 
motion. 

Lord Jocelyn hoped the worthy alder- 
man would not withdraw the bill. He 
certainly should, in the first instance, 
support the motion of the worthy ‘alder- 
man, as he felt himself bound to support 
any measure which had a tendency to 
encourage the embarkation of the capital 
of an English merchant in Irish trade. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Seizure or Arms Biit.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh having moved the reading of the 
order of the day for the going into a com- 
tee on the Seizure of Arms bill, 

Mr. Zambton observed, that adhering 
to the declaration which he had made on 
a former occasion, of the tranquillity of 
the county of Durham, and of the absence 
of all necessity, in that county at least, 
for the measures in the progress of enact- 
ment by the legislature—having already 
stated that the report of arms being found 
in the possession of the persons who at- 
tended the meeting at Newcastle was wholly 
groundless—having since received from the 
clerk of the peace of the county of Durham 
a direct contradiction of an extraordinary 
statement respecting that county, con- 
tained in an article in a ministerial news- 
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paper under the head of “ State of the 
Country ”—he felt anxious, although the 
conviction that he could have no chance 
with the noble lord would prevent him 
from taking the sense of the House on the 
question, to record his opinion of the bill 
on the Journals of Parliament; and he 
should therefore move that it be an in- 
struction to the committee that the provi- 
sions of the said bill should not extend to 
the county of Durham. 

Mr. W. Povwlett could not concur in the 
view of the state of the county of Durham 
taken by his hon. colleague. At a meet- 
ing of 38 magistrates and other principal 
inhabitants of the county of Durham, 36 
expressed their opinion of the necessity of 
placing the yeomanry in that county on 
permanent duty. A great portion of the 
population of that county, although suffer- 
ing great distress, certainly bore it with 
exemplary temper and forbearance; but 
from all the means of information of which 
he had been able to avail himself, he was 
persuaded that there nevertheless did 
exist in that county considerable dis- 
affection. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Birch rose to make a similar pro- 
position with respect to Nottingham. He 
contended that there had been no disturb- 
ances in the county of Nottingham suffi- 
cient to warrant the extension to that 
county of the operation of the bill. Un- 
questionably much distress existed in Not- 
tingham. Of 10,854 frames, no fewer 
than 3,751 were unemployed; so that a 
great portion of the population were al- 
most starving. Had the harsh measures 
now before parliament any tendency to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor peo- 
ple thus left destitute? He was per- 
suaded that had the noble lord aeceded to 
the motion of his honourable friend, for 
an inquiry into the existing distresses of 
the country—had he even gone so far as 
to show his feeling and the feeling of par- 
liament for those distresses, more good 
would have been effected, than by all the 
gagging bills that could be devised. In- 
stead of which, however, the present bill 
was urged, with the denunciation which 
its title expressed against all the “ dis- 
turbed counties.” Now as Nottingham 
was not disturbed, he should move, that 
it be an instruction to the committee, that 
the provisions of the bill should not extend 

to the town and county of the town of 
Nottingham. 
Lord Rancliffe felt it unnecessary to 
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trouble the House at any length after 
what had fallen from his worthy colleague; 
but in justice to his constituents, he was 
bound to say, that Nottingham was in a 
state of perfect tranquillity; for which the 
noble lord and the country ought to be 
thankful to the population, considering all 
the irritating circumstances to which they 
had been subjected. In one parish, no 
less than a thousand persons were unem- 
ployed. Nevertheless they bore their suf- 
ferings with the utmost fortitude. He 
supported his honourable colleague’s mo- 
tion, not only because he did not conceive 
that the people of Nottingham deserved 
any such legal visitation ; but also because 
he thought the bill under consideration 
one of the most arbitrary and unjust mea- 
sures that ever emanated from a legisla- 
ture. What had been the consequence of 
similar bills in Ireland, that misguided 
country, blest by Providence, but curst 
by man, but to open the door to the great 
est oppression, and to rouse the most fiery 
passionsof hatred and revenge. The atro- 
cities perpetrated in that country under 
such an act as this, had been well describ- 
ed by an hon. member last night;—they 
were such as no man could contemplate 
without horror. He protested against the 
measure in toto; and he would say in the 
words of a gallant general, that if ever 
his house was attacked in consequence of 
this act, he should think it only consistent 
with his duty and his right, feeling as an 
Englishman,to resist the assailants. 

Mr. Denman concurred in the assertion, 
that there was not the slightest manifesta- 
tion of disaffection or disloyalty at Not- 
tingham. He begged leave to state for 
the information of ministers, with respect 
to the town of Nottingham, that although 
the lord lieutenant of the county did at 
one period propose the adoption of mea- 
sures indicative of a suspicion of disaffec- 
tion, he believed that noble duke was now 
perfectly satisfied that his apprehensions 
were unfounded. The more reports of 
disturbance and disaffection were inquired 
into, the more they were proved to be 
groundless. 

Mr. R. Martin, on perusing the bill, 
felt convinced that it contained nothing 
which could affect the poor man’s rights, 
or property, except he possessed fire-arms, 
for which he could have no use. Had the 
bill been one for the protection of game, 
the gentlemen opposite would not have 
objected to it. 

The motion was negatived. 
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Lord Castlereagh having moved, that 
the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Protheroe apologized for taking 
that opportunity of addressing the House 
on the state of the country and the new 
measures, as he had been prevented by 
family indisposition from attending to 
deliver his sentiments earlier in these 
discussions. That the country was in an 
alarming state no one had ventured to 
deny, from whatever cause its danger ori- 
ginated He was convinced, not only by 
the papers on the table, but by informa- 
tion obtained from other quarters, that 
there did exist a widely spread conspiracy 
for changing the constitution of the coun- 
try. He believed that many of those per- 
sons who had recently been actively en- 
gaged in the proceedings to which he al- 
luded, thought that that at which they 
aimed would be an improvement of the 
constitution; but he also believed that 
they were misled, and goaded on by lead- 
ers who hoped to raise themselves in the 
confusion of a revolution. For this pur- 
pose, those leaders endeavoured to eradi- 
cate every religious principle from their 
minds, to draw closer the ties that united 
the infidel to the enemy of order, and di- 
rect the combined powers of blasphemy 
and sedition against the government and 
the institutions of the country. A great 
change to the worse had taken place in 
the morals and opinions of the people over 
the manufacturing districts; so great in- 
deed as to render it doubtful, whether the 
diffusion of education, by which their 
minds had been opened to the introduction 
of mischievous as well as good principles, 
had been more a blessing or otherwise. 
Disaffection prevailed not only among 
those who were suffering from want, but 
those who enjoyed a competence; and 
that disaffection had been nourished by 
speeches at public meetings, by seditious 
publications and itinerant orators. It was 
consolatory, however, to reflect, that the 
operation of these machinations was 
confined to particular districts, and that 
even in those districts the moral and 
decent feeling of the majority of the peo- 
ple revolted against them. Nevertheless 
no man acquainted with the state of the 
manufacturing districts, but must allow 
that it was a state of great danger.— 
With respect, however, to the enactment 
in the bill which authorized the search for 
arms by night, he considered it as utterly 
inconsistent with freedom, and with the 
existence of civilized society. 
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The Hon. 7. W. Anson, after apolo- 
gizing for the length at which he must 
trespass on the attention of the House, 
trusted he need not say, that it was with 
feelings of the deepest regret he had seen 
the necessity which existed for calling 
parliament together, arising from the dis- 
tresses which prevailed in many parts of 
the country, and the discontents which 
they had unfortunately produced. He 
might, perhaps, add to these causes, the 
efforts of a few evil-disposed persons, 
who were ever to be found ready to take 
advantage of such a state of things, for 
the furtherance of their own views. There 
was one subject connected with these con- 
siderations, but which he did not wish at 
present again to introduce into that House 
—the Manchester meeting—of which he 
would observe, that his votes had already 
expressed his own opinion. 
not, however, but regret, that into the na- 
ture and consequences of a transaction, 
unprecedented in the history of this coun- 
try, and unparalleled in the annals of such 
meetings, the House had determined not 
to inquire; nor could he at the same 
time refrain from declaring, that hi- 
therto he had heard no reason whatever 
assigned for the denial of an investiga- 
tion into the occurrences of a day which 
would for ever be recorded in history as 
one on which the blood of his majesty’s 
subjects had been wantonly and uselessly 
shed. Although he allowed that there 
was cause for alarm, he expressed his con~ 
viction that that cause had been greatly 
exaggerated, for the purpose of obtaining 
the concurrence of parliament in measures 
hostile to the freedom, and repugnant to 
the feelings of Englishmen. If there 
could be one of those measures more re- 
pugnant than another to a free and high- 
spirited people, such as the English were, 
it was this. ‘The principles upon which it 
was founded, and the temper in which it 
was framed, appeared to him to be so 
much at variance with the free spirit of 
their venerated constitution, and so con- 
trary to that undoubted right which the 
subjects of this country had ever posses- 
sed—the right of retaining arms for the 
defence of themselves, their families, and 
property—that he could not look upon it 
without loudly expressing his disapproba- 
tion and regret. The more he did look 
at it, the more he was amazed at the ex- 
traordinary powers given to one man, to 
authorize the entry of others into the 
house of any individual in the dead of 
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night, for the avowed purpose of seizing 
his arms. The oath of a single man be- 
fore a magistrate, of his belief as to the 
possession of arms by a third party, and 
as to the intentions of that party in keep- 
ing them, was to be the ground of this ar- 
bitrary proceeding! He, for his own part, 
did not hesitate to declare his firm opinion 
that, referring to the papers before the 
House, out of which this bill was said to 
have arisen, the evidence there given was 
by no means sufficient to justify its enact- 
ment; and certainly, if it passed into a 
law, it would be one of the most severe 
measures ever determined upon. With 
regard to the names of the counties to be 
inserted in the bill, there were many 
which there was no pretence for including 
in its provisions. ‘The House had that 
night heard an hon. member for the 
county of Durham, and the hon. mem- 
bers for Nottinghamshire, disclaim, on 
the part of their constituents, any necessi- 
ty for such a measure. Ona former day 
the hon. member for Northumberland had 
said, that he did not think it was necessary 
that the bill should be extended to that 
district; and as for his own county, it was 
well known never to have entertained even 
a wish for the presence of those meetings 
which were contemplated by another of 
those measures. Was it just, then, that 
such counties should be branded with 
the same stigma of sedition? Was it proper 
that the punishment should be inflicted 
upon them also? Was it fitting that, be- 
cause this or that particular distriet was 
considered to require the application of a 
coercive ‘system, thaf system should be 
applied to the whole country? Because 
there might be a single manufacturing 
town in a county; and that town might 
happen to be in distress, was it fitting that 
the whole county should be subjected to 
the operation of such alaw? It wasalaw 
founded ona principle which no man had 
ever before dared to assert—a principle 
from which every lover of freedom turned 
with horror and disgust. It was not, he 
would here remark, this measure only 
which he felt it his duty to oppose ; he had 
viewed with sentiments of deep indigna- 
tion the whole series of the proposed mea- 
sures. He had seen with abhorrence the 
liberties of the people so entirely disre- 
garded. One party of the friends of the 
measures, appeared to think, that to pass 
these coercive bills was to do that which 
was essentially necessary for the safety of 
the country; the other allowed, that to 
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adopt them, was to give up privi 
whichthey hadlongenjoyed. Herecertain- 


ly was an immense discrepancy of opinion. 
Most of those who supported the measures 
were also the supporters of the govern- 
ment of the country—that is, of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. ‘To render that support 
effective, they had themselves ereated the 
alarm which they were now so anxious ta 
allay. He really believed, that it was the 
wish of those persons te make his ma- 
jesty’s ministers as independent of the peo- 
ple, as in his opinion they already were of 
that House, While he declared this, he 
must assure hon. gentleman on the other 
side, that in what he had said, party feel- 
ing had been entirely laid aside; but he 
would wish to ask them, whether the 
taking away of the right of petition and the 
seizure of arms, were net more daring 
attacks on the constitution than were ever 
before attempted againstit? Had the go- 
vernment consulted the interests of the 
state, by restoring confidence to the minds 
of the people, by arming them against the 
bugbear called radical reform, by mea- 
sures of conciliation and proteetion ; and 
had such measures been sooner adopted, 
the country would not now have been in 
that situation in which they found it.— 
Had that been the ease, the people would 
have borne their distresses with that pa- 
tient fortitudefor which they were formerly 
remarkable. ‘The measures now recom: 
mended to the legislature were, in his opi- 
nion, calculated to exacerbate instead of 
to abate the evil. If, in these observa~ 
tions he differed from a great majority, at 
least on the other side of the House, he 
hoped they would give him credit for 
having done so upon principle. Should 
the course now pursued be found to an- 
swer, no mao in that House would be 
more ready to acknowledge his error, 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. 

Mr. Bennet strongly objected to the 
bill. It wouki be in the recollection of 
the committee that on the subject of de- 
priving the people of arms, a measure 
had been proposed in the year 1817, 
which he had opposed. He did so upon 
this principle—because he held that the 
distinctive difference between a freeman 
and a slave was a right to possess arms; 
not so much, as had been stated, for the 
purpose of defending his as his 
liberty. Neither could he do, if deprived 
of those arms, in the hour of danger. It 
was a violation of the principles of a free 
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government, and utterly repugnant to our 
constitution. Let the committee consider 
the process by which the object of the bill 
was to be effected. One of the provisions 
was, that upon an information on oath 
before any justice of the peace, such 
justice should be a to grant a 
warrant for the search. Now, he most 
strongly objected to any one justice having 
that power ; and that objection was found- 
ed upon a conviction, that even in the 
best and most moderate times, it would 
be one both dangerous and improper. He 
was by no means sure, that when men’s 
minds were thrown off the balance, in 
which they ought to be sustained, and 
particularly when the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were in that state in which the noble 
lord had described them to be, there was 
not the greatest danger in placing such a 
power in the hands of any one individual 
whatever. In the year 1812, many in- 
stances might be found in which persons 
had exercised a similar power in the most 
arbitrary manner; and when he recollect- 
ed what had occurred at Manchester, he 
was very certain that there were persons, 
who might sign these warrants, in whose 
hands, he, for one, would be the last in- 
dividual to trust it. He should, indeed, 
be extremely sorry to confide to them 
such a power as the enactment of this 
measure went to confer. Such, then, was 
the first step of the proceeding—the in- 
formation upon oath, on which the ma- 
gistrate was to be empowered to issue his 
warrant; the next question was, how was 
that warrant to be executed? They were 
to have a power to enter houses by day or 
by night for the purpose of seizing arms. 

o this power he must most strenuously 
object. He had no hesitation in saying, 
as a free-born Englishman—born so in- 
deed, but how long he might continue free 
he really now could not say—that the 
people of this country never would submit 
to so gross a violation of their liberties. 
He did not think that they were yet base 
enough to allow it to be carried into exe- 
cution by armed force, violence, or the 
sword. He did not wish to use inflam- 
matory language, but he would say, that 
he thought nothing could be more horrible, 
more despotic, than this power to enter 
houses in the dead of night. Had hon. 
gentlemen ever seen the execution of a 
simple warrant of distress? Had they ever 
witnessed the agony occasioned to the 
sufferers, by putting in force, in open 
day, one of the most ordinary processes 
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of the law? If so, would they thus sub- 
ject females, in the dead of night, and in 
bed, to necessary insults? Necessary, he 
said, because, however gently the warrant, 
under the bill, might be put in execution, 
the mere inspection alone was horrible. 
He would ask, was there one circumstance 
at the period of the French revolution 
which excited more horror and disgust 
throughout this country, than the domi- 
ciliary visits of the magistrates and the 
soldiery ? But where was the difference 
between the domiciliary visits in France, 
and those which would be authorized 
under the enactments of this bill ? What, 
however, would be its effect, after all? 
The only effect which the measure would 
have would be that of irritating the public 
mind. Was it expected that arms would 
be found? No. Nothing was more easy 
than to conceal them, and no doubt that 
those who had arms would take care to 
secure them? What else, then, would the 
magistrates do? Would they proceed to 
practices that had taken place in other 
countries ? Would they inflict tortures to 
extort confession? He protested against 
the first step to which he had alluded; 
and as to this other one, he did not at all 
mean to impute to hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, an intention that it should ever be 
taken ; but, if the magistrates got no arms, 
the bill was nugatory; how would they 
then proceed? The failure therefore of 
this bill might be considered as certain, 
except as for the purposes of disgust and 
irritation; and he should move, as an 
amendment, that the words “ two justices” 
be inserted instead of ‘ any justice ;” and 
that the words “ or by night” be omitted, 
and the words “ by day only” be substi- 
tuted in their stead. Surely “ by night,” 
were words, the effect of which was only 
to add insult to irritation, and in some 
cases to occasion the commission of ne- 
cessary outrages in the execution of the 
warrant. Under these circumstances, he 
submitted to the committee his amend- 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that with the 
exception of a subsequent clause, the 
whole object of the bill was to give the 
magistrates a concurrent jurisdiction, en- 
abling them to seize arms, in particular 
cases, in a neighbouring county. The 
honourable gentleman who had just sat 
down had stated, that when a bill of the 
same nature was formerly before the 
House he had given it his strong opposi- 
tion. He had always thought, he said, 
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that the right to have arms could never 
be called in question; and that no cir- 
cumstances of public danger could ever 
induce him to vote for an infraction of that 
right. He appeared to have pushed his 
assertions to that extent. Now, he (lord 
Castlereagh) did not think that since the 
last century, particularly since the two 
rebellions whieh marked the beginning of 
it, any measures of public safety had been 
framed less calculated to trench upon the 
rights and liberties of the subject. The 
hon. member had, however, argued this 
question as he generally did other public 
questions. He felt alarm lest the liberties 
of the subject should be infringed upon by 

overnment, without allowing himself to 
ook to the measures necessary for the 
protection of society generally from dan- 
gers of more serious nature. He seemed 
always to fear a blow from the hand which 
was stretched out to protect him. What 
he meant to say was, that the hon. gen- 
tleman never seemed to look at this or 
any other question in any other way, than 
as if he were invariably jealous of the ma- 
gistracy, and of the operation of the laws 
of his country. An idea also appeared to 
prevail, that measures of this nature were 
quite new—altogether unheard of—en- 
tirely without a precedent in the history 
of the country. The hon. gentleman, 
however, appeared to admit, that there 
might be, by possibility, something in the 
state of the country to authorize some 
measure of a severe character, but he ob- 
jected to the power of granting the warrant 
being given to a single magistrate. It 
was extremely odd that this should be 
supposed to be a provision entirely new, 
and now for the first time promulgated. 
In the year 1812, a measure of much 
more extraordinary rigour and harshness 
had been enacted, on which he had the 
assistance of several members on the op- 
posite side of the House; among them of 
the late Mr. Whitbread [a cry of * No, 
no”}. He did not mean to say that it had 
received that gentleman’s explicit appro- 
bation; but certain it was that that bill 
passed through the House with as little 
opposition as perhaps any one of its im- 
portant nature had ever experienced. 
But the present measure was more calcu- 
lated to guard against any abuse on the 
part of the magistrates than that of 1812. 
By the bill of 1812, the magistrate was 
empowered to search for and seize arms, 
by day or by night, not only upon infor- 
mation upon oath, but upen a bare sus- 
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picion that arms were concealed in any 
House. Was this deemed a better se- 
curity for the country than the securities 
of the present bill? By another clause of 
the bill in 1812, the magistrate was not 
only entitled to search, but had the power 
of calling upon the whole district to 
deliver up their arms of defence for safe 
custody, and lest they should be used by 
the banditti at that time infesting the 
country. He would now state his con- 
viction, that if the power of which the 
hon. gentleman complained were not given 
to a single magistrate, the bill would be 
entirely ineffectual. Suppose a magistrate 
were to receive information that arms for 
illegal purposes were lodged in a particu- 
lar quarter, was it to be supposed that he 
must take no steps to seize them until he 
sent, perhaps a considerable distance, for 
a brother magistrate ? The delay in such 
a case would afford an opportunity for re- 
moving the arms, and thus, as he said 
before, the bill would be rendered useless. 
The value of the information in such cases 
depended upon the rapidity with which it 
was acted upon; a moment’s delay would 
in many instances render it wholly useless. 
Then, as to searching by night, he 
knew nothing more likely to fail than a 
search by day; and nothing more likely 
to succeed, if their information was cor- 
rect, than a search by night. The means 
of communication were so organized and 
complete among the disaffected, that the 
magistrates could not move by day, with- 
out their knowing it; and so of course the 
whole object would be lost. He did not 
mean to say that this was not a very 
strong measure; God forbid he should! 
He did not mean to say this was not an 
enormous power. But then it was a choice 
of evils—a question, whether they would 
give a strong power to the legislature to 
protect peaceable people, or leave them a 
prey to another power, tyrannical and de- 
structive. It had been said, that these 
measures were neither known nor prac- 
tised in England before; but they were, 
in fact, to be found in what the hon. gen- 
tleman would consider the very best au- 
thority ; in those times of Whig principles, 
in which the Whigs were in the govern- 
ment of the country. It had been asserted, 
that no such measures had been resorted 
to, after the rebellion either of 1715 or 
of 1745; that even then there had been 
no such thing. Instead of all this, how- 
ever, it happened in reality, that two bills 
passed between the years 1715 and 1745, 
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and three, after 1745, all founded upon , which he had just described, denounced 


the same principle as the one before the 
House, but carrying them to a much 
reater extent. 


| 


his majesty’s ministers, and held them up 
to the execration of the country, for in- 


And one thing particu- | troducing the comparatively mild bill be- 


arly to be noted was, that they were passed fore the committee. it was generally ad- 
at a period very little subsequent to the mitted that some restrictive measures 


date of the Bill of Rights; they were 
passed in the first year of the reign of 
George Ist, and only twenty-seven years 
after the Bill of Kights had been esta- 
blished; so that the Whigs of that day 
did not consider themselves bound not to 
desert, in these instances, the provisions 
enacted by that bill. What was thought 
of the disarming of the Highlanders? 
Was not that a measure introduced by a 
Whig administration? And yet surely 
the hon. member opposite would not per- 
suade hon. gentlemen behind him, that 
there was no distinction between the cases 
of those rebellions in the Highlands and 
these seditions; surely it wasa much more 
generous spirit of resistance to the laws 
which actuated the persons engaged in 
those rebellions, than any thing which had 
influenced any proceedings out of which the 
necessity for the present measure might 
have arisen. The hon. gentleman opposite 
deprecated any measure that was to be per- 
manent. Yet the act of George Ist, though 
a local act, was not a temporary one. It was 
entitled “* An act for disarming the High- 
lands,” and, in point of fact, remained in 
operation, and was virtually the law of the 
country, during the whole of the reigns 
of George Ist, and George 2nd. In the 
interval which elapsed between the years 
1715 and 1745 they brought in an act 
(11th George 1,) to re-enact the former 
one. They, the Whig government of 
that day, even went so far as to make it 
penal for any persons to retain arms in 
their hands, after being summoned to give 
them up; and a person convicted of so 
retaining arms was compelled to serve as 
a soldier in North America. The act of 
1lth George Ist, was passed for seven 
years. The rebellion of 1745 broke out 
during the 19th of George 2nd, when they 
re-passed the former act of George Ist, 
but in much stronger terms; for the act 
contained a provision making the second 
offence of retaining arms punishable by 
seven years transportation. This act was 
successively continued for periods of seven 
years and seven years each; and during 
the whole of the reign of George 2nd, 
there was no repeal off it. But now, hon. 


gentlemen, professing the same political 
principles as the authors of the measures 


were necessary to preserve the tranquil- 
lity of the country. If so, was it not 
humanity to the people to make those 
measures effectual? If this were not 
done, the country would undergo the 
painful feeling of having their liberties re- 
stricted, without enjoying the protection 
which the measures were intended to af- 
ford. The bills introduced after 1745 
vested the power in a single magistrate, in 
the same manner that that now on the 
table did. He was not arguing this ques- 
tion on the principle of the seditious 
meetings hill. He was aware that the 
principle of the bill was not congenial 
with the constitution, that it was an in- 
fringement upon the rights and liberties of 
the people, and that it could only be de- 
fended upon the necessity of the case. 
But that necessity now existed ; the secu- 
rity and general interests of the subject 
demanded the sacrifice, and therefore he 
could not feel justified to himself if he did 
not press the original clause. 

r. Brougham observed, that thus 
much had been conceded—the noble lord 
did not present the bill upon the table as 
constitutional in its principle or in its spi- 
rit, for he had frankly avowed that it was 
an infraction of the one and a violation of 
the other. It did not follow that the same 
opinion would be felt by all who ranged 
themselves on the side of government ; 
from an ultra portion of the House the 
country might still be doomed to hear 
sentiments of an ultra description, in 
which it would be represented that, in 
truth, this measure, like the restriction 
upon the right of meeting and the tram- 
mels upon the liberty of the press, was 
an improvement, a notable improvement, 
upon the system which our ancestors had 
thought so perfect, but which their wiser 
descendants had discovered to be defec- 
tive. However, it was something to gain 
the admission of the noble lord that this 
bill was to be dealt with as an infringement 
of the acknowledged and ancient rights of 
the people. In what way had the noble 
lord argued against it? He had adopted 
his usual and favourite mode of reason- 
ing; for no sooner was an objection 
started to the nature of the bill, than he 
turned round and inquired, what objec« 
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tion could now be fairly urged against so 
mild and conciliating a measure, when only 
seven years ago the House had adopted a 
Jaw of ten times its severity ; and he fol- 
lowed it up by this special interrogatory— 
* What, de you think there is no neces- 
sity for the interposition of parliament in 
this way, when I have brought down six 
bills, where only two were formerly intro- 
duced? Shall not we now require the 
seizure of arms on the oath of the belief 
of a person before a single magistrate, when 
in the bill of 1812 you omitted all oaths 
and only rested on the bare surmise of a 
justice of the peace??? The reply to all 
this was obvious. How could those be 
bound by what parliament had formerly 
done, who had resisted its proceedings to 
the utmost? Such as had supported the 
bill of 1812 might, indeed, be called upon 
to lend their aid in making a new attack 
upon the constitution ; but to those who 
had formerly maintained the rights of the 


‘people as they now maintained them, the 


appeal of the noble lord was inapplicable. 

e noble lord had insisted that the mea- 
sure would be crippled, if not defeated, 
by abstracting the clause authorizing a 
search for arms at night; that it would 
give the disaffected warning ; that when 
they heard that a magistrate was heading 
a troop of horse to seize their weapons 
by day, they would straitway take espe- 
cial care to conceal them, But what an- 
swer could be given by the noble lord to 
this statutory warning, the bill upon the 
table? It must be granted (or the whole 
foundation sunk under the noble lord’s 
new structure), that there were numbers 
in the various districts now actually in 
arms against the state, and the moment 
notice was given them by this bill, that a 
magistrate might come and search, would 
they be so weak, so childish, as not in- 
stantly to place their weapons beyond the 
reach of the civil or military power? 
Every man knew that he was liable to be 
informed upon by his neighbour. What 
was easier than to put his arms out of the 
‘way? The noble lord had frequently said 
much of the artifice and subtilty of the 
‘disaffected, and would he now desert his 
former story, and for the sake of his pre- 
‘sent argument, insist, that while all the 
magistrates in all the districts were to be 
on the alert, peeping into every hole and 
‘corner for a pike or a pistol, the disaffected 
‘would ostentatiously pile their arms in 


the open fields, or display them as in armo- 


‘Ties, in stars, circles, and triangles, for 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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the exterior ornament of their habitations. 
It was ridiculous to suppose, that they 
would thus lay themselves open to the 
malice of their neighbours, and to the do- 
miciliary visits of the magistrates. Thus 
far then the bill afforded no protection, 
unless it was intended that it should go 
farther than had been yet stated; if not, 
he would venture to say, that not a single 
stand of arms could be seized under it. 
Besides, as now presented to the House, it 
was most essentially defective, True, it had 
had its birth in another place; and not- 
withstanding all the wisdom, and sagacity, 
and acuteness, and perspicacity and ac- 
curacy of the allies of the noble lord in 
that place, and particularly of the most 
wise, sagacious, acute, perspicacious, and 
accurate secretary for the home depart- 
ment, notwithstanding the enlightened 
abilities of those who were represented as 
iving the tone of opinion, and taking the 
ae in the cabinet, notwithstanding, the 
labours of those who had sent their sage 
directions through the country, in such 
perfect grammar and such classic English, 
notwithstanding the bill had passed 
through the ordeal of the protesters, 
whom the noble lord had so struggled to 
confute in an elaborate speech, he was 
obliged to take it under his protection, and 
to vindicate the defects by which it was 
disfigured. The noble lord had mainly 
relied upon precedents, but he (Mr. 
Brougham) denied that that on which he 
had principally depended had the slightest 
application to the case before the House. 
The noble Jord had quoted what he had 
been pleased to call the good old. Whig 
times of 1715, when the Scots were dis- 
armed with far greater severity than the 
present bill recommended. It must be 
admitted that however severe the old law 
was more effectual, because one part of 
the argument of the of the 
new law was, that it would by no means 
accomplish its object, for, though it en- 
abled a magistrate to search, it was de- 
stitute of any power by which he could 
get at the arms he discovered. Did our 
Whig ancestors pursue this course? No; 
they said, « Summon those who have 
arms, and require them to give them up; 
and if afterwards it turns out that they 
have concealed them, then they may be 
fairly subjected to the severe penalties of 
the Jaw.” That measure was only to be 
justified by necessity, but it had a recom- 
mendation which the noble lord's bill did 
not possess—it was effectual for its pur- 
(4 D) 
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pose. And why, at that period, was it 
necessary? Was not open rebellion then 
stalking through the land? Was there 
not then a disputed succession to the 
Crown? Did not a foreign enemy aid the 
efforts of the domestic rebel, and threaten 
an invasion? War was then menacing 
without, and his ally, insurrection, was at 
work within; yet the noble lord with the 
utmost assurance asserted, that the pre- 
cedent of 1715 should now govern the de- 
liberations of parliament. Where was 
now the foreign foe, where the domestic 
levies? where the central commission ? 
where the organized insurrection? Had 
we at this moment the first peer of the 
realm in open hostility, and sent to the 
Tower for his crime? Had we now a dis- 
puted succession, an open rebellion, or 
even an appearance of rebellion? Rebel- 
lion! Good God! was it to be asserted, 
even after all the evidence that had been 
so industriously collected and so osten- 
tatiously displayed, that there was any 
thing in the country bearing even the 
semblance of rebellion? Where was the 
general rising that had been threatened by 
ministers and their agents from day to 
day? First it was said, that it was un- 
doubtedly to take place on Wednesday ; 
and after all the fears of all the old wo- 
men had been excited to the utmost, they 
were respited until the Monday following : 
now it appeared that it had been post- 
poned, positively for the last time, until 
yesterday; fortunately for the country, 
and unfortunately for the prognostications 
of the noble lord, no rising had yet taken 
place. Several of the warm adherents of 
ministers had been terribly alarmed a 
few — ago by seeing chalked upon 
the walls of the metropolis the ominous 
words “ Remember the 9th of December ;” 
and just, as they had concluded that 
on that fatal day a bloody civil war was 
to commence, they were agreeably sur- 
prised by hearing that it was only a lot- 
tery puff of “ the richest wheel ever 
known with 8 prizes of 20,000/.”” which 
like some of the other promises of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, turned out 
in the end to be only four. To revert to 
the precedent of the noble lord, the his- 
tory of Scotland proved, that the rebellion 
which the act against arms was meant to 
suppress, was hastened by it. The peo- 
ple were exasperated, their feelings were 
aroused rather than softened by those 
measures of the Whigs, which, though 
honestly meant, were highly erroneous. 
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The Whigs of that day had not the ex- 
perience which the country now had, 
that disarming was not the way of paci- 
fying a kingdom. While the noble 
lord, with that example before him, 
had adopted its mistakes, and persisted 
in the error. It was not the rigour 
of that or of any other measures that 
at length subdued and pacified that 
part of the united kingdom; it was re- 
duced to submission and obedience - a 
series of conciliatory measures, the first 
foundation of which was laid in the statute 
abolishing the remnant of the feudal sys~ 
tem, which was followed up by other 
measures, as consistent as they were pru- 
dent. It was the wisdom cf lord Chatham 
in placing confidence in those who had 
not been trusted by his predecessors, that 
finally completed the harmony that had 
now so long continued. He had thrown 
himself upon the people—he had gone, as 
he afterwards proudly and justly boasted, 
to the north, to seek for merit, and he 
found it where his predecessors had only 
sought for and found rebellion. The 
precedents of George Ist and George 2nd 
were therefore to be ie. 85.89 rather for 
the wise lesson to be gathered from them, 
than for the mere dry and naked support of 
a case, supposed to be analogous. He gave 
his hearty concurrence to the opposition 
made to the principle of the bill. That 
the subject had at all times a right to 
keep arms in his possession, of which the 
government could not, under given cir- 
cumstances, deprive him, was a proposi- 
tion that he would not maintain ; but be- 
fore the subject was deprived of them, a 
case of necessity must be fully established. 
Another point most material to be consi- 
dered was, that in dealing with so sacred 
a matter as the rights of the people, any 
one of them must be suspended in the mode, 
under all the circumstances, least likely 
to affect the rest, or to abridge the other 
privileges or comforts to which he was 
entitled. When the noble lord maintained 
that the subject had only a right to arms 
for the protection of his property, or for 
self defence against the midnight plun- 
derer, or an unauthorized police oflicer, 
he (Mr. Brougham) could only state, that 
he had not so read the constitution. He 
even believed that the noble lord would 
be ready to agree with him, that he had 
two narrowly stated the right. Not only 
was an Englishman’s house his castle 
against the unwarranted intrusion of 
the police, or against the attack of thieves, 
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but it was so in another and a higher 
sense of the word, as giving him a prero- 
tive to have arms for his defence. 

e maintained that he had a right to 
arms for his defence, not merely because 
he would preach it up to him that he 
might use them against the lawless 
measures of bad rulers, but to remind 
those rulers that the weapons of de- 
fence might be turned against them if 
they broke the laws, or violated the con- 
stitution, If this were dangerous doc- 
trine, he addressed it not to the country, 
but to its rulers; and he begged them to 
recollect that, in broaching it, he was 
only following a venerable authority, not 
to be disputed even by the other side— 
Judge Blackstone—who twice over had 
laid it down in his book, that such was the 
use of arms, and such the privilege of 
English subjects. These were not times 
for any man to assert opinions that might 
be misapprehended or perverted; and he 
would therefore follow up what he had 
advanced by adding, that no act of the 
rulers of the country, in which they were 
—— by the constituted authorities, 
could warrant any part of the community 
to talk of, nay, to dream of resistance. 
If the law of the land were to be altered, 
it could only be altered by parliament ; 
and he would as vehemently and sted- 
fastly, to the last drop of his blood, resist 
any encroachment by the people upon the 
legislative right, as he would oppose stre- 
nuously and firmly any invasion by the 
crown or the parliament of the known 
privileges of the community. These were 
the doctrines of the British constitution 
—doctrines as serviceable to good rulers 
as they were dangerous to evil rulers— 
calculated to promote and secure the 
peace and good order of society, and 
calculated too, as a warning to those 
who would violate that liberty they 
ought to preserve. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman sat down amidst loud 
cheers. 

Mr. Canning allowed that, as he should 
be sorry to push any expressions beyond 
their fair and obvious meaning, he was per- 
fectly ready toadmit the right of the subject 
to hold arms according to the principle laid 
down by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
vr when accompanied with the qua- 
lification which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had thought proper to annex to 
the right, after having stated it on the au- 
thority of Mr. Justice Blackstone. The 
doctrine so laid down, he was willing to 
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admit was no other than the doctrine of 
the British constitution. If he was at 
all disposed to quarrel with the doctrine, 
it was not in consequence of the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded, but 
in consequence of the occasion upon 
which it was stated: for if it were to 
go abroad at this particular moment, 
and under the present circumstances 
of the country, that the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had contended for the pro- 
priety of an armed resistance, he would 
ask any man of common understanding 
whether more danger was not likely to 
arise from mooting the possible case, than 
security from the qualification the hon. 
and learned gentleman had made when he 
asserted it? Without, however, pressing 
this further, he would only state, with re- 
ference to what had fallen from the other 
side, that there was no general and ab- 
stract right belonging to the community, 
which was not subject to the control of 
the governing power of the state, on the 
showing of an adequate necessity. If in 
the instance before the House any proof 
were wanted of this qualification, he would 
refer those who doubted to that immortal 
statute so often quoted within doors and 
without, in regular debates and at public 
meetings, but, he knew not by what 
fatality, never quoted accurately—the 
Bill of Rights. It was most true, as had 
been laid down, that all subjects were en- 
titled by the Bill of Rights to have arms, 
but with one small qualification, which he 
mentioned not in praise of, or with aview to 
establish the qualification, but as showing 
that at the very time when our ancestors 
laid down the principle they contemplated 
the exception. Those who had cited the 
Bill of Rights had uniformly omitted the 
important words—‘ All subjects being 
Protestants have a right so to be armed.” 
How had it happened that in all the dis- 
cussions for the last three weeks, in all the 
public addresses for the last three months, 
that clause had been carefully excluded ? 
What was to be inferred from those 
words ?—That the Papists ought now to 
be disarmed? Certainly not: he only 
brought them forward to illustrate the po- 
sition, that this general right, like every 
other, was subject to qualification; and 
nothing could more satisfactorily prove its 
subjectness to qualification than the fact, 
that at the very moment the right was 
conferred it was actually qualified. Though 
the current of opinion was at present 
againt such an exception of the Catholics 
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he was not sure whether, by any subse- 
quent law, it had been repealed; but 
supposing it remained on tie Statute- 
book, that clause would exclude from the 
possession of arms no small portion of 
the inhabitants in some of the disturbed 
districts. Would he then exempt the 
professors of the Catholic religion from 
the right of having arms for self defence ? 
No; he had always argued in a contrary 
direction ; but the Bill of Rights, correctly 
quoted and properly construed, brought 
him to the provision of the bill on the 
table, which, in fact, recognized the ge~- 
neral right of the subject to have arms, 
but qualified that right in such a manner 
as the necessity of the case required. As 
the Papists at the Revolution, were armed 
against the existing government, and were 
excepted in the Bill of Rights, so the act 
before the House excepted the disaffected 
in the disturbed districts who were in 
arms against the law and authorities of 
theland. He appealed, therefore, to the 
Bill of Rights in defence of the step he 
now called upon the House to take; and 
he contended that it would only be to 
carry into effect the very doctrines our 
forefathers had shown that they admitted. 
In the spirit of the Bill of Rights, he 
called upon the legislature to interpose to 
suspend a right, and take away arms that 
could not be held without danger to the 
tranquillity of the state. He admitted 
that a case must be made out justify this 
interposition; but he had imagined till 
to-night, from the general course of the 
discussions in parliament from the unani- 
mity with which the training bill had been 
passed, that danger, and the species of 
danger, was not denied. Whether it were 
or were not conceded that large meetings 
ought to be restrained that some limitation 
ought to be put upon the abuses of the 
press, or that a permanent measure might 
be required to prevent the possibility of a 
military rising, and a disciplined array, 
he had supposed that it was not denied, 
that those who were marching and coun- 
ter-marching, and accustoming themselves 
to obedience to the word “ fire” without 
arms, had at least a distant design at some 
time or other to practice it with arms. 
He had also concluded that when the 
Speaker left the chair, and the House went 
into a committee, it was not intended to 
dispute the principle of the bill, though 
differences might arise out of particular 
clauses. It was evident that, on this occa- 
sion, it was intended to make two distinct 
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attacks—one on the whole of these mea? 
sures, the other on his majesty’s govern- 
ment. ‘ The bill is unconstitutional,” said 
one; and exclaimed another, “ it is without 
precedent,” Those, however, who de- 
clared that it was unconstitutional, ap- 
peared to have forgotten themselves a 
little. From the situation in which the 
House was placed at that moment, it 
seemed that the objection was never 
thought of before. Here they were in 
committee—not to consider the principle 
of the bill which had been conceded, but 
to inquire into the best mode of applying 
and adopting its provisions. With respect 
to the other charge, that there was no 
precedent for the measure, his noble 
friend bad fully answered the objection, 
He had shown that there was pre- 
cedent of a recent date. He had gone 
farther; and if gentlemen wished him to 
cite times and persons intimately con- 
nected with the Whig influence in this 
country, he had cited those times and 
those persons as perfectly applicable to 
his argument. But when this was done, 
and done so that it could scarcely be mis- 
taken, the learned gentleman turned 
round and asked, “ Well, where is the 
precedent?” His noble friend had quoted 
precedent; but as the measure to 
which he applied it did not partake of 
such bold aspiration, did not savour of 
such harsh severity, as those which the 
Whigs had supported, then he was told 
that it was no precedeaot. But the use 
made of this sort of management was very 
clear. When one objection was really an- 
swered and the other ostensibly remained 
-—though, in effect, it was also answered— 
then those who opposed the bill said, 
** See, we have done away with all your 
logic, your whole course of ratiocination 
is destroyed.” 1t was true the hon. and 
learned gentleman did not push his logic 
quite so far, but he did not fall much 
short of it. To the charge of its being 
unprecedented, his hon. and learned 
friends had answered, by stating that it 
was copied in its very terms, and he might 
say, with a servility of imitation from 
former acts.. But then the hon. and 
learned gentleman turned round and said, 
“what signifies whether you can plead 

recedent in favour of it or not, it is ob- 
jectionable in itself, and upon that ground 
ought to be resisted.” For his own part, 
he did not mean to contend, that because 
there were precedents in favour of it, 
there could be'no objection ; but when he 
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was asked, what use was precedent, he 
would answer, that precedent was one ar- 
gument, and that when the others were 
answered, if that too could be overturned, 
the triumph of the question was complete. 
The hon. and learned gentleman ed: also 
expressed his surprise that this bill should 
be so defective, after having been subjected 
to that species of animadversion which 
was denominated “ protest,”? and which, 
if it were not founded in sound reason, 
ought to be answered by a “ counter pro- 
test.” Now he had never heard of a pro- 
ceeding by counter-protest, in the venera- 
ble assembly where the measure originated ; 
but perhaps the hon. and learned gentleman 
thought it ought to be invented to meet 
the exigencies of the present occasion ; 
and that, having engaged in a war of 
words in the first instance, they ought 
next to be engaged in a war of quills. 
But without dwelling upon that .topic, or 
confessing himself a convert to the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
he would allude to an extraordinary pub- 
lication, containing an unfounded asser- 
tion, to which, however, some highly re- 
spectable names were attached, he knew 
not how. The publication to which he 
referred, denounced the bill before the 
House upon various grounds, and among 
the rest, upon the following: ‘ Because, 
in former periods of much greater danger 
to the Crown and constitution of these 
realms, when conspiracies by the adherents 
of the House of Stuart were known to be 
directed against both, when preparations 
were making for rebellion with the assist- 
ance of France, when men of the highest 
rank, station, and influence in both king- 
doms, were deeply engaged in these de- 
signs; nay, during two formidable rebel- 
lions in 1715 and 1745, no such power 
was granted to the Crown; yet the new 
line of succession was defended, and our 
free constitution successfully maintained, 
against all these dangers. The principles 
of the revolution had been too tends im- 
printed in the hearts and minds of our 
ancestors to allow them, on the spur of 
any emergency, however alarming, to 
hazard the existence of a right which they 
had so recently asserted. To this extra- 
ordinary publication the signatures of 
««Grey, Thanet, Erskine,” and man 

other eminent and distinguished indivi- 
«luals, were attached. But any msn, even 
the most ignorant of the English history, 
would see that the position laid down in 
the passage he had quoted was incorrect. 
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So much so, that when he read it, he ima- 
gined it was one of those libels on the 
names and characters of great men which 
were so extremely current at the present 
moment—a libel on persons whose stations, 
whose habits, the tenour of whose whole 
lives acquitted them of the suspicion of 
not having read, ‘ Smollett’s Continua- 
tion of Hume’s History of England.” 
Names of the first celebrity were, how- 
ever, affixed to this statement, which was 
so completely erroneous, that the making 
use of those names became in his opinion 
a species of scandalum magnatum. ‘This 
circumstance occasioned persons a little 
more curious, a little mcre anxious to 
know what had really taken place at a 
former period of our history—to examine 
what the proceedings had been during the 
periods alluded to. The result of their 
investigation was this: they found, that 
in the year 1715, one of the periods se- 
lected, the Whigs had passed an act as 
nearly as possible, similar in principle to 
the measure of the present day, but infi- 
nitely more severe in its enactments. It 
was worth while to mark how the Whigs, 
with the bill of rights so fresh in their me- 
mory, expounded the right of carrying 
arms, which had been so much adverted 
to. He begged those individuals, in 
whose ears the exposition of the hon. and 
learned gentleman must still be ringing— 
that exposition by which the right of car- 
rying arms against the government was 
admitted—he begged of them to listen to 
what the Whigs had enacted on the 
subject. The preamble of the — act 
said, ‘* Whereas the custom that has 
long prevailed amongst the Highlanders, 
of carrying arms and using them abroad, 
has been productive of great incon- 
venience.” Penalties were enacted to 
prevent the wearing of arms by the class 
of persons noticed in the bill, which set 
forth that a conviction might be had on 
information being laid before one justice 
of the peace. The first offence was visited 
with a fine of 40/. and imprisonment ; the 
second offence with a fine of 80/. and more 
imprisonment; and ultimately, in default of 
payment, the party convicted was subject- 
ed to transportation for seven years. Not 
content with this, in the year 1726, being 
the 11th of Ge Ist, and ten years 
after the passing of the bill, which he had 
just quoted, a new act was brought into 
iament, enforcing that which had 
previously enacted. By that bill 
persons not giving in their arms, or 
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not paying the penalty inflicted on them, 
were liable to service as soldiers. Be- 
sides this, the owners of those houses on 
whose premises arms were found, were 
to be deemed concealers of arms, and were 
in consequence subject to the same penal- 
ties of fine, imprisonment, and transporta- 
tion, to which persons regularly convicted 
were liable. He was sure what he was 
now about to state would shock the feel- 
ings of the hon. gentleman who had open- 
t 


his debate, who had dwelt with so. 


much energy on the situation in which fe- 
males would be placed in consequence of 
the operation of the present bill. The 
act to which he was referring treated fe- 
males with as little ceremony as itdidmales. 
By its provisions, two years imprisonment, 
anda fine of 100/. were inflicted on any fe- 
male who was convicted of concealing arms. 
So much for the mitigated severity which 
distinguished the measures of the Whigs. 
In the 19th of George 2nd, another act 
was passed to enforce that which he had 
recently quoted. It provided still greater 
penalties, the whole of which he would 
not then read. By that act, those who 
did not bring in their arms, or refused to 
pay the penalty, were liable to serve as 
soldiers. Here again women were not 
forgotten. A breach of the act committed 
by them was visited by a fine of 100/. 
and by imprisonment, This act was 
assed for seven years, and before 
it expired it was renewed for seven years 
longer, with this remarkable preamble— 
«‘ That the act not being sufficient to 
answer the purposes intended,’ it was 
found necessary to enforce the same with 
new provisions.” This was passed in 1746 
for seven additional years, and continued 
till 1753, when it was again renewed. In 
1753 the act as he had observed, was re- 
newed, though he knew not ary particu- 
lar reason that called for it since the re- 
newal took place in a period between two 
wars. In 1759, the last year of the reign 
of George 2nd, he found it still in force. 
Men were subject to fine, imprisonment, 
and transportation, if they did not give up 
their arms, and women were also fined and 
imprisoned for assisting them in conceal- 
ing them. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had said, that there was no precedent 
for the present measure; but till lon 
after the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 ha 
subsided, it would be found that bills far 
more severe than that now before the 
House were renewed. He also wished 


the House to recollect what the hon. and 
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learned gentleman appeared to have for- 
gotten, namely, that these bills were en- 
acted after lord Chatham had made use 
of the highlanders as soldiers. While on 
the one hand lord Chatham was calling on 
the highlanders to fight the battles of their 
country, he was on the other enacting a 
measure, with what the hon. and learned 
— would term an odious preamble. 

hat act which kept in force the mea- 
sures of which he had ays ey set 
forth in the preamble, ‘“ Whereas, the 
acts for preventing the carrying and using 
of arms ie been found useful and bene- 
ficial to the country.” On this recital, 
two years after the highlanders had fought 
their country’s battles, those acts to 
which he had alluded continued, and they 
had not since that period been repealed. 
He thought it was too bad, after this 
statement, for any gentleman to say that 
there was no precedent for the proceed- 
ing now before the House. It was quite 
clear, that the acts which he had quoted, 
acts of extreme severity, had been con- 
tinued in force long after the rebellion of 
1715 and 1745 had wholly subsided. It 
was a most extraordinary circumstance 
to see it proclaimed to the country, 
under the sanction of the great names 
he had mentioned, that no precedent 
could be found in our history ; when 
the truth was, that from 1715 to 1745, 
and from 1745 till it pleased God to put 
an end to the Whig administration, acts 
more severe than those which were now 
in contemplation were constantly operat- 
ing ; they were not mere dead letters in 
the Statute book ; they were not suffered 
to lie undiscovered, but were carefully 
renewed from seven years to seven years, 
as if it were intended, when the Whigs 
had given to parliament a septennial du- 
ration, they were determined that every 
thing connected with the government 
should be septennial also. He knew that 
with the hon. and learned gentleman this 
would not be considered any reason for 
passing the bill; but he never would 
suffer any statement against precedent, 
to be made by. those gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, who were in 
the habit of using all manner of prece- 
dents themselves, without taking a omark 
notice of it. If precedent could be ad- 
vanced to the purpose, unprecedentedness 
ought not to be introduced as an are 
gument against any measure. Let gen- 
tlemen consider the temper of the present 
administration with the temper of some 
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of those which had passed; let them 
consider the tone of this measure as com- 

ared with the legislation to which he 
had alluded, and then declare whether 
the bill upon the table demanded or au- 
thorized any of the observations which 
had been made upon it by the hon. 
and learned gentleman. It might be 
said, with respect to the act of the Ist 
of George the Ist, that it was of a local 
nature, as it extended only to the High- 
lands ; but it should also be observed that 
it had no limit to its duration. The rea- 
son why he inferred that it had no limit 
was, because the act of the 19th George 
2nd, which renewed the act of the 11th 
of George Ist, which expressly recited 
both the acts of the Ist, and the 11th, 
contained a clause which appeared to him 
to bear out his proposition, that no limit 
was affixed to it. Let the House, then, 
Jook at the difference between the present 
bill, and the acts to which he had 
referred. The latter embraced a 
great portion of time, while the former 
was limited to two years—-a period 
beyond which it was not expected that 
the evil wouldextend. By all those acts, 
warrants to search for arms, by day and 
night, might be granted by one magis- 
trate, without information on oath. By 
the present bill, one magistrate might, 
indeed, grant a warrant, by day or by 
night; but the information must be given 
on oath. In those acts of Whig legisla- 
tion no right of appeal was allowed, but 
in this bill the right of appeal to the quar- 
ter-sessions was admitted, which he con- 
sidered an important provision for the 
protection of th 


that House, it was provided, that in cases 
of obstruction by 15 persons or more, 
the peace-officers might call in the mili- 
tary force to their assistance, and would 
be indemnified if the death of any indivi- 
dual ensued ; in the present bill there was 
no such provision. By those acts, an 
individual refusing to give up his arms 
might be sent for a soldier, or he might 
be transported for life ; by this measure 
he could only suffer imprisonment for a 
misdemeanor. By those acts, a woman 
was subjected to a fine of 100/. or might 
be transported to the plantations ; in the 
present bill there was no such provision. 
When, therefore, ministers were told that 
they introduced acts of uprecedented se- 
verity, those who made the assertion were 
manifestly in error. They might taunt 


e public. By those acts | 
to which he had called the attention of | 


occasion. He very sensibly felt that he 
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ministers by adverting to what they called 
the wise provisions of their ancestors ; 
but they could no longer reproach them 
with the want of constitutional prece- 
dents; they could no longer say that 
ministers had acted with more severity 
than their ancestors adopted, when they 
saw a just occasion for it. The bill 
might be charged with insufficiency, with 
the fault of not being severe enough ; but 
to accuse its framers and supporters of 
forgetting the rights which our ancestors 
held sacred, was an imputation which the 
enactments of the bill and the evidence 
of history concurred in repelling as unte- 
nable. 

Mr. Brougham in explanation, declared 
that the right hon. gentleman had quoted 
expressions and arguments which he had 
never used. When did he ever say that 
this measure was unprecedented ? When 
did he ever argue on what the right hon. 
gentleman was pleased, in a fine word, to 
call it unprecedentedness ? When did he 
ever turn round and say, “ O what is the 
use of precedents ?” These were atfew 
of the points that the right hon. gentle- 
man had grappled with ; but they were 
points of his own making. It was easy 
for the right hon. gentleman to answer 
arguments which he was pleased to attri- 
bute, not to collect, from others. There 
was another point of more importance, to 
which he wished to advert. He was 
stated to have said that the people had a 
right to arm, notwithstanding any inter- 
dict of the legislature? Good God! 
when did he assert that they had such a 
right? He had all along admitted that 
the legislature had clearly aright to disarm 
the whole people; but then it was neces- 
sary that a case of the most decided neces- 
sity should be made out. 

Mr. Canning observed, that he might 
have made use of the hon. and learned 

entleman’s argument, as he himself must 
ave felt with greater effect than he even 
had done. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that it would 
have been very unfair in the right hon. 
gentleman to have done so, since he had 
stated his qualification in very strong 
terms, and had not pushed his argument so 
far as some people thought. He knew 
from experience the powers of misrepre- 
sentation possessed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and he thanked him for his cour- 
tesy in not making use of them to the 
greatest possible extent on the present 
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should not now have had an opportunity 
of making this explanation had the right 
hon. gentleman not been so civil. All 
the neighbourhood of St. John’s and St. 
Margaret’s would have been echoing to 
the praises rung in his ears from the hon. 
gentlemen around him, if the right hon. 
gentleman had made that exhibition from 
which he had so obligingly abstained. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his surprise that 
the impression of gentlemen opposite al- 
ways should be to treat this and other 
important subjects as mere party ques- 
tions. The whole wrath of the right hon. 
gentleman—Well, he did not wish to use 
the same word that he had used on a for- 
mer occasion, and he would therefore say 
that the whole speech of the right hon. 
gentleman had been one continued at- 
tempt to devise some mode by which he 
could throw a slur on gentlemen who sat 
on that = Opposition) side of the 
House. Having no ground on which he 
could support an accusation with reference 
to their present actions, the right hon. 
gentleman went back to the old topic, and 
began to revile them as Whigs—‘* Whig, 
Whig, Whig,” were the first and the last 
words in the right hon. gentleman’s speech. 
Night after night this epithet was intro- 
duced in order to annoy them. The right 
hon. gentleman never made a speech in 
the course of which he did not declare 
that the Whigs were the persons whom 
the country ought most particularly to 
guard against as having done a great deal 
of harm. The Whigs had, however, done 
the country some good, which the right 
hon. gentleman overlooked; but if 
they were the authors of any mischief, 
that was exactly the precedent the right 
hon. gentleman and his colleagues quoted 
in order to justify the ill which they were 
willing to do to the constitution. It was 
a pity that they would not imitate some 
of the good works of the Whigs, as well 
as their bad ones. An hon, member under 
the gallery had said, how fortunate and 
how happy an event it would be if gen- 
tlemen coming to these discussions would 
throw aside the spirit of party, if they 
would endeavour to render those measures 
palatable instead of opposing them alto- 
gether. Now if ever an effort was made 


todo this, it had been attempted with 
respect to the bill now before the House. 
‘When that measure was brought forward, 
he stated his objection not to its peculiar 
principle, but with a reference to the si- 
He desired that a 


tuation of the times, 
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case might be made out which it was ne- 
cessary to meet by such a law. He ob- 
jected also to one magistrate being em- 
powered to grant warrants, instead of 
two; and he stated his dislike to the 
power of searching by night. He had 
declared that if two magistrates were sub- 
stituted in the place of one; and if the 
search by night was given up, he would 
not oppose the measure. He had, how- 
ever, expressly reserved his right to dis- 
cuss the measure in some future stage, 
and now, though the points to which he had 
objected were retained, he was charged 
with having conceded the principle, or at 
least forfeited his right to oppose it. He 
denied the assertion: he had not aban- 
doned the principle: for he would main- 
tain that the subject had a right to arm, 
in terms still more broad than those which 
had been used by his hon. and learned 
friend. The right hon. gentleman had no- 
ticed a qualification of the principle in the 
Bill of Rights which was the introduction 
of the word Protestant, but the House 
should bear in mind the circumstances 
under which the qualification was made 
—a Catholic bak been just expelled, 
and the legislature was called upon to 
provide against his return. Unless per« 
sons meant to use arms unlawfully, they 
had a right to procure them? God for- 
bid that he should ever oppose that opi- 
nion. It was borne out by the Bill of 
Rights ; and the paper which had been 
quoted, and which originated elsewhere, 
was in unison with that bill; and its rea- 
soning was borne out also by facts. It 
was a fortunate paper for the other side 
of the House; for, having no argument 
that applied to the case, they looked for 
anargumentin something that had occurred 
in another quarter. They were anxious 
to produce a debate, and they had no 
other means of effecting it than by ad- 
verting to that paper. His hon. friend 
said, ‘I object to the principle of the 
bill; but, notwithstanding that, I will not 
oppose its passing, if two points are con- 
ceded to me.” ‘ No,’ said the noble 
lord, “* I must have a debate; I must have 
an opportunity of introducing a little party 
spirit into the proceeding.” Not being 
able to conduct a business of that nature 
with so much delicacy as his right hon. 
friend, the noble lord, he handed to him 
the document, and it became his task to 
comment on it, with a view, no doubt, 
that his observations should go through 
all the newspapers. The document ass 
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serted that the subject had a right to arm, 
and he (Mr. Tierney) said so too. If he 
correctly understood that paper (for he 
had no idea of defending the writings of 
others—it was sufficient for him to defend 
himself), it stated that the Bill of Rights 
gave to the people the privilege of pos- 
sessing arms. And he would maintain 
that that privilege was not broken in upon 
by the acts which the right hon. gentle- 
man had quoted. Those acts related to 
Scotland; and not, indeed, to the whole 
of Scotland, but merely to a part of it. 
That England was at the time in danger, 
no man could deny; but they could find 
no bill authorizing a search for arms, which 
applied to this country. Why, it might 
be asked, should such a power be granted 
at that period? He would answer the 

uestion. Because the great body of the 

acobites were concentrated at Manches- 
ter at that time. But, notwithstanding 
the dangers which existed in Scotland, 
notwithstanding the dangers which threat- 
ened England, Lancashire altogether es- 
caped the visitation of such a measure as 
this, although unfortunately it could not 
now escape. He contended that this was 
not a precedent. Scotland was in a state 
of rebellion when the measure was enacted. 
Where was there any rebellion now? 
The measure to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman alluded proved nething, unless it 
clearly bore on the question; and could 
he say that the same state of things ex- 
isted now as was in existence then? His 
argument was of no use, unless he could 
show, that the dangers of the present day 
were similar to those of 1745. The right 
hon. gentleman said, “ Can there be a 
doubt, when you pass a bill to prevent 
training, that the men who are thus exer- 
cised mean to have arms?” ‘That was 
very true; but then a doubt might very 
naturally arise whether in fact they had 
them. It was by great good fortune that 
the right hon. gentleman had got hold of 
the protest ready cut and dried; for with- 
out it he could have furnished nothing of 
an argument. He (Mr. Tierney) was 
obliged to speak of it, after having heard 
it casually read [Here Mr. Canning threw 
the protest across the table to Mr. Tier- 
ney]. By good fortune he had now got 
the document, and he was convinced that 
nothing contained in the acts that had 
been cited, proved that the doctrines con- 
tained in it were fallacious, The pream- 
ble of those acts set forth, that in the 
highlands of Scotland men were in the 

(VOL. XLL.) 
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habit of marching about in military array- 
This was a necessary consequence of their 
clanship. The male population of the 
highlands were all armed, not secretly but 
publicly and openly. There.was no con- 
cealment about them: they practised those 
exercises and made use of those weapons 
with which their forefathers had been ac- 
quainted. Was not this a good deal like 
what passed at the present day? What 
information had they got on which they 
could fairly proceed? They had been 
favoured with a few assertions, that a good 
many pikes had been seen; and with cer- 
tain other assertions, that there were a good 
many more pikes concealed. This was 
all the information they had got. Here 
then was a fine proof of a vast number of 
persons being armed! Now, with respect 
to the training-bill, no opposition had been 
given to it, and it passed in two days. 
Then said the right hon. gentleman, * Oh! 
if you pass that bill in two days, can you 
doubt that those against whom it is directed 
are arming?” Now, it seemed most extra- 
ordinary to him, that if the people were 
arming, our wise government should take 
three weeks to consider of this measure, 
which ought to have been passed in the 
very first instance. In no part of the 
kingdom did he believe there was a single 
hostile musket. He would say nothing 
about cannon, because there was a state~ 
ment in which it was mentioned, that a 
number of cannon were “ laying about.” 
But this was the way in which ministers 
went on; they could not make out a good 
case, and then they talked of precedent ; 
and those whose opinion did not coincide 
with their’s they immediately reproached 
with not having read Smollett’s Continua- 
tion of Hume's History. But he would 
again repeat, that England was the coun- 
try in question here; it was to it the pro- 
test referred; and acts passed with res- 
pect to Ireland or Scotland had nothing 
to do with it. He maintained that what 
the right hon. gentleman quoted as a 
precedent was no precedent of any kind 
or sort whatever; or, if it was a pre- 
cedent, it was one, as he had before 
shown, which made in favour of his (Mr. 
Tierney’s) argument ; because, though in 
1745 the Jacobites were in arms at Man- 
chester, still no law was enacted empow- 
ering any person to search for arms in 
England. Netwithstanding the right hon. 
gentleman’s comments on that paper, he 
conceived that its statement was correct. 
He was sorry that the right hon. gentle~ 
(4B) 
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man had read it, and he expected that he 
would have béen interrupted by an hon. 
and learned friend below him. He con- 
ceived that the act would have been 
treated as a breach of privilege, because 
the right hon. gentleman had not only 
read the proceedings of another place, 
but had introduced a newspaper to read 
them from. He might be allowed, how- 
ever, to say, that there was not a word in 
_ that paper which he would not willingly 
sign, because, in so doing, he expressed 
his assent to the opinions that were enter- 
tained by his ancestors, and because he 
felt that there was not a sentiment con- 
tained in it, towhich any Englishman could 
with justice object. Having disposed of 
that, he had disposed of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech. All that the 
right hon. gentleman had shown was, that 
those desperate Whigs had from time to 
time determined to put down the enemies 
of that family whom they had sat upon the 
throne. Yes; those desperate Whigs 
took the necessary precautions for that 
were they, because they 
ad acted thus, to be dragged in on every 
occasion, whatever the subject of dis- 
cussion might be? Had the right 
hon. gentleman imbibed such a hatred 
against them, that he would never act 
with them under any circumstances ? 
He asked this, because he thought he 
could find a newspaper statement, if such 
a statement could be credited, which 
showed that, with all their demerits on 
their heads, the right hon. gentleman had 
no objection to accept of office with them. 
He might perhaps take the liberty of ob- 
serving that the right hon. gentleman was 
not very nice in the selection of his com- 
pany ; and those who looked to the right 
hon. gentleman’s right and left, would see 
the truth of the observation. He should 
now come to the bill itself; and here he 
could not help observing that, though he 
was willing to do every thing in reason to 
accommodate the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and to show him how far he was 
from acting upon mere patty motives in 
the opposition which he gave to the mea- 
sures now before parliament, he could 
‘not accommodate him upon the present 
occasion, because he thought that the bill 
as now proposed to their consideration, was 
‘pregnant with danger of every descrip- 
tion, and therefore was of such a nature 
fs ought to excite the jealousy of every 
‘man in the country. If, however, an 
necessity for enacting it could be proved, 
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not indeed by such precedents as had been 
recently quoted, but by fair and legitimate 
evidence, he would consent to give such 
ower to the executive government. His 
Boa. and learned friend had never said, 
that even if a case were made out, such 
powers ought not to be entrusted to the 
magistracy; by no means: neither had 
he (Mr. Tierney) ever stood up for so 
absurd and so self-refuting a proposition, 
His hon. and learned friend had merely said 
that such a bill was not passed, when great 
danger existed in the country from num- 
bers of its inhabitants being in open cor- 
respondence with a foreign enemy. He 
(Mr. Tierney) said so too; and would 
say, in addition, that in 1812, when the 
country was certainly in much greater 
danger than it was at present, no such 
bill had any existence. At that time 
there could not be any doubt of arms 
being in the hands of the disaffected, as 
large parties of them were perpetually 
scouring the country, in order to seize 
them ; and yet no necessity for such mea- 
sures as were now proposed was then as- 
serted to exist. The real question, there- 
fore, on which the House was called to 
decide was, whether a case of such immi- 
nent danger as to justify the passing « 
this bill had or had not been made out bi 
ministers? For his own part, he mu 
say, that he thought that it had not. 
There might be a few pikes in the posses. 
sion of some individuals, and here an 
there a pistol; but no evidence of this 
was before the House, and therefore it 
was impossible to say decidedly that there 
was great danger in the cotintry. All 
cases, however, were to be judged accord- 
ing to their circumstances. In former 
times arms were thrown away by persons 
in high stations, in order that they might 
be found by the disaffected; at preserit 
there was not among the disaffected & 
single name above that of a humbk 
manufacturer, Arms therefore coulk 
not be giventhem, but evidently must be 
purchased by them. The right hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side ought, amon; 
the other documents which he read for 
their amusement, to have read certain 
letters which were written about a 5i. note 
which was suddenly missing out of the 
radical treasury ; and he would then have 
convinced every gentleman in the House 
of the extreme difficulty the government 
would find in contending against such an 
exchequer! He would go as far as lie 
could to allay the feelings of alarm which 
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were entertained by others, and so would 
his houovrable friend the member for 
Shrewsbury. Change but the clause which 
authorized a single magistrate to issue a 
warrant, under which forcible entry might 
be made by night into any House where 
arms were suspected to be concealed— 
make it even requisite that such warrant 
should be signed by two magistrates, 
and no objection would be made to the 

resent bill: he was willing, rigorous as 
it was, that it should pass into law, if its 
regulations were only made consonant to 
the feelings and habits of the country. 
This led him to the consideration of the 
real question now before them, whether 
the power of issuing a warrant to search 
for arms ought to be vested ina single 
magistrate, and whether that warrant 
ought to be granted upon the oath of a 
single witness. He maintained that it 
ought not to be vested in a single magis- 
trate ; but the noble lord, on the con- 
trary, asserted, that there was an end at 
once to the bill, if the warrant required 
the signature of more than one magis- 
trate. The arguments which the noble 
lord had used to establish this position, 
had not convinced him of its stability ; 
for he was well aware that magistrates 
(and he meant them no disrespect in what 
he now said) were not always selected for 
their wisdom and learning ; they got into 


the commission of the peace by a variety | 
of ways ; and it therefore was possible 

that some of them might act upon party | 
motives ; that some of them might be in- | 
temperate ; and that some of them might | 
even act under feelings of alarm. A ma- | 
gistrate of this latter description might | 
write up to government, that 50,000 men | 
were arming, and were intending to burst | 
forth into open insurrection. Would such | 
aman disbelieve the information of an- 
other, who applied for a warravt against 
a third individual, on the ground that 
arms wsre concealed in his house? Cer- | 
tainly not; and, therefore, under such 
circumstances, it would not be right that 
such authority should be intrusted to him 
plone. But ame istrate,as he had before re- 
marked, might also act for party purposes ; 
and did think, that 
wanted proof of any conspiracy, they 
might obtain it by application to some of 
these party magistrates ? How far, then, 
wasit expedient to allow the possibility 
of the power in question being vested in 
a@ magistrate of this description ? « But,” 
said the gentlemen on the other side, « if 
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it be requisite to wait till the signatures of 
two magistrates are obtained, the arms 
will beremoved beyond the reach of dis- 
covery.” He did not see that this would 
be the case quite so clearly as the oppo- 
nents of the amendment: on the con- 
trary, he was inclined to maintain that in 
the disturbed districts the signatures of 
two magistrates might always be obtained 
in half an hour; for if they were not te 
be obtained in that time, it would be ow- 
ing to their absence from their posts, and 
their reluctance to do their duty, which 
he should be the last man in the world te 
impute to them. The noble lord had also 
stated, that great advantage would be 
derived to the country from giving the 
magistrates the power of seizing arms by 
night. For, said he, ‘if any attempts 
are made to seize them by day, those who 
possess them will see the approach of the 
civil power from a distance, and whilst 
they are approaching, will take good care 
toconceal them.” If there was any force 
in this argument, it went to show how 
much better it would be to strike out of 
the clause the words * by day,” as it evi- 
dently showed the intention of always 
executing the search by night. Now, 
could any measure be in itself more ob- 
jectionable, or in its effects more calcu- 
fated to exasperate the disturbed districts, 
already in too great a state of éxaspera- 
tion, than a measure which rendered the 
houses of their inhabitants liable to search 
at any hour of the night, and which sub- 
jected their wives and daughters, during 
that search, to all kinds of insult and in- 
dignity, merely because an informer chose 
to swear not that they had, but that he 
believed that they had concealed arms on 
their premises? Could any thing be 
more dreadful than that an individual, 
upon such a belief, should have his house 
broken open by armed ruffians, his priva- 

cy invaded, and his whole family exposed 

to the gaze of overbearing men in autho- 

rity? He would ask those members of 
the House who were conoccted with Ire- 

land, what was the nature of the scenes 

which they witnessed in that country 

whenever is was their misfortune to go in 

search of arms; he would ask them 

whether they were not of the most pain- 

ful and heart-rending description ; and 

he would put it to them as men to say, 

whether it was not probable that, if this 

bill passed, similar scenes would be wit- 

nessed in England. Ready, therefore, as 

he should be to place additional power in 
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the hands of government, whenever the 
necessity of granting such additional pow- 
er was made out to his satisfaction, still 
he would always contend for the altera- 
tion of a clause like the present; for he 
never could agree to allow this search for 
arms by night, whilst he recollected how 
revolting it was to humanity, and how 
great an outrage upon decency or de- 
corum. Besides, it would not facilitate 
in the slightest degree the discovery of 
concealed arms, especially when they 
were in any accumulated numbers, as 
those members for Ireland who were old 
enough to recollect the circumstances of 
the rebellion could inform the House. 
Those of the disaffected who now had 
arms, knowing the bills to be in agitation, 
would take good care to have them lodged 
in places of security long before they 
were passed into laws ; and yet the House 
aware as it was of that circumstance, 
was going to pass a law, by which wo- 
men might be taken out of their beds at 
any hour of the night, and have the very 
beds on which they were sleeping ripped 
open in this search for arms. For the 
House could not forget that it was about 
their beds that the people of Ireland had 
generally concealed their arms ; and that 
when the magistrates went to their cabins 
with soldiers, in order to seize them, 
scenes of such brutal violence and cruel- 
ty occurred as humanity could not re- 
peat, and as imagination could hardly 
conceive. He therefore entreated them 
to pause, before they gave their consent 
to so harsh, so severe, and so unprece- 
dented a clause. An hon. gentleman in 
the course of the debate had said, that 
the great Whigs during the late distur- 
bances had co-operated, as far as they 
could, with the leaders of the radicals. 
After all the protests into which they had 
entered since the commencement of the 
Session against both the plans and the 
principles of the radicals, after the 
nightly repetitions which they had made 
of the disgust and abhorrence excited in 
their minds by the various artifices which 
they (the radicals) used to delude the 
people, was it not too much to say that 
the Whigs had co-operated with them? 
Could any menhave gone farther than 
the Whigs had done in condemning both 
their conduct and the motive of their 
conduct? He had been inclined to grant 
through not without cause being shown 
for the grant, such additional powers to 
ininisters as the exigencies of the times 
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required ; he had agreed to the training 
bill on the representations which had been 
made of the frequency of the practice ; 
he would have agreed to this bill in all its 
clauses if any necessity for doing so had 
been made out to him. But no, that was 
not enough; it would not do for certain 
gentlemen in the House: they taunted 
him with observations like these—* You 
must consent to vote for the Seditious 
Meetings’ Prevention bill ; you must con- 
sent to vote for all the restrictions we in- 
tend to put upon the press ; you must con- 
sent to vote for our Blasphemous and Se- 
ditious Libel bill ; or else it must be con- 
sidered that you are in league with the 
Radicals.” If to defend the constitution 
under which he had lived in freedom from 
every attack, from every quarter—if to 
maintain those privileges which were the 
best inheritance of Englishmen, in their 
full vigour and purity, constituted the be~ 
ing in league with the Radicals, then he 
allowed that he was in league with the 
Radicals ; then he allowed that he, much 
as he hated the term, was a Radical, and 
would continue a Radical as long ashe 
lived. He never would consent to this 
bill in its present form ; and he implored 
the House net to consent to it, if they 
had any respect to the feelings of men, 
either as fathers or as husbands. If the 
bill had only gone to meet the present dan- 
ger, he possibly might have given his vote 
for it ; but it did more than this, it con- 
tained clauses of wariton and unnecessary 
cruelty, and was so framed, that it would . 
go farther than any measure which could 
possibly be devised to counteract the 
good effects which might be derived from 
other of the bills by which it was accom- 
panied. Unless the amendments of his 
hon. friend were agreed to, he, for one, 
should vote against the bill. 

Mr. 7. Wilson thought it would be ad- 
visable to get rid of as much of the rigour 
of the bill before the committee as pos 
sible. He was convinced that the people 
were generally loyal and obedient; he 
did not therefore see any necessity for the 
extraordinary coercion that the obnoxious 
clauses manifested, and unless the bill 
were stripped of them, he conceived it 
would tend much to aggravate those who 
were well affected to the government of 
the country. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham said, he had 
stated in 1812, that in the manufacturing 
districts the number of magistrates had at 
all times been small, from the absence of 
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The committee then divided: For the 
Original Clause, 215 ; for the Amendment, 
107: Majority 108. 
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clauses were insisted on, he should, for 
once, favour the gentlemen opposite with 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Allen, J. H. 
Althorp, viscount 
Anson, hon. G. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Baring, sir T. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Burton, R. C. 
Benett, John 
Barnett, James 
Benyon, Ben, 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Jos. 
Brougham, Henry 
Byng, George 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, C. 

Carter, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Clifton, viscount 
Colborne, N. Ridley 


De Crespigny, sir W. 


Davies, J. H. 
Denman, Thos, 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Dundas, Thos. 


Fazakerly, N. 
Fergusson, sir R..G. 
Fitzroy, lord C, 
Gaskell, Ben. 
Grosvenor, T. 
Grant, J. P. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R. C. 
Grenfell, P. 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, H. 
Heygate, ald. 
Harcourt, John 
Hamilton, lord A, 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howorth, HH. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 

Heron, sir R. 
Kingsborough, lord 
Kennedy, T. F. 


‘On reasling the clause which enume- 
rated the counties to which the bill was to 


Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 


Lyttleton, hon, W. H, 


Manning, W. 
Macleod, R. 
Macdonald, Jas, 
Martin, John 
Maxwell, John 


Mildmay, P. St. John 


Milton, visct. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, Jord 
Ommaney, F. M. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Protheroe, E. 
Portman, E. B. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Parnell, W. 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Price, Robt. 
Rickford, W. 
Ricardo, David 
Tancliffe, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 
Russell, lord G. H. 
Russell, R. G. 


_ Sebright sir John 


Scarlett, J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, Wm. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Wilson, Thos. 
Waithman, ald. 
Webb, E. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, W. II. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman 
Yorke, sir J. 
TELLER. 


Bennet, bon. H. G. 
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be limited, Mr. Brougham asked lord 
Lowther, whether he, as representative 
for Westmorland, had given any reasons 
for including that county ? 

_ Lord Lowther fg that he thought 
it right to include Westmorland, as it lay 
between the disaffected districts of Scot- 
land and Lancashire. 

Mr. Brougham said, it appeared then 
that Westmorland was to be punished, not 
for any radical principles, of which it had 
none, but on account of its misfortune in 
being situated between radical districts. 
The noble lord happened, however, to 
be unfortunate in his geography, for Dum- 
friesshire was situated between the disaf- 
fected part of Scotland and Lancashire, 
and yet it was not included. Perhaps 
the noble lord might as well urge that 
Westmorland was included in order to 
prepare for another measure, to stop the 
radicals in trausitu through that county. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the noble lord 
had traduced the character of his county, 
and upon his authority the House was 
called upon to pass this most odious law 
respecting a peaceable and well disposed 
county, and in the most odious shape in 
which it could be passed ; as it authorized 
persons to enter into houses during the 
repose of night. He wished to Know, 
whether the county of Northumberland 
was to be included, and nine-tenths, who 
were loyal and well disposed, were to have 
this stigma upon them? Because the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle was infested 
by a few who were the object of contempt 
and indignation to the great body of the 
county, Westmorland was to have that 
stigma upon no evidence at all but the 
calumny of its own representative. No 
member so calumniated Northumberland. 

Lord Lowther said, the hon. member 
had been very ready in advising him, but 
he thought this billno stigma, nor would 
his county think it a stigma. He knew 
nothing of Northumberland; but as to 
geography he begged to say, that West- 
morland was connected by situation with 
Lancashire, Cumberland, in which Car- 
lisle was disturbed, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Brougham said, the noble lord had 
really let new light in upon them. Car- 
lisle, then, was now considered disaffected 
and dangerous. The noble Jord had 
thought otherwise before the 16th of 
August; for if he had not been misin- 
formed, the noble lord had put down a 
loyal address proposed to be signed, by 
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the grand jury at Carlisle, and had urged 
that there was no cause for such an ad- 
dress. 

Lord Lowther said, that although that 
was so, yet the necessity of sending for 
the lord lieutenant, and other reasons for 
alarm, had afterwards changed his view of 
the state of that part. 

Mr. Wallace defended the loyal address 
which he had proposed to the grand jury. | 
He had thought it incumbent on them to | 
do as others had done, very properly and 
very beneficially. No place was ina more 
dangerous state than Carlisle. 

Mr. P. Moore proposed to have the 
city of Coventry excepted. The mayor 
and corporation, although as much at. 
variance with the inhabitants as his ma- | 
jesty’s ministers were with the whole of | 
the people, represented the inhabitants to 
be loyal and submissive to the laws. This 
was part of a system of grinding and sim- 
ple despotism, of encroachment on en- 
croachment, plot on plot. This was the 
Pitt system long advancing in its deso- 
lating course, and now hastening to a con- 
summation. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that by letters 
he had received that morning, he could 
state, that there was every appearance of 
tranquillity, even in the places in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, where dis- 
affection had appeased. Individuals were 
fast giving up the classes into which they 
had formed themselves. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the noble Jord 
who was one of the representatives of 
Derbyshire, had asked, why that county 
was included? The noble lord opposite 
had deigned to give no reply. The mem- 
ber for Coventry had naked, why the 
people of Coventry, reported by the con- 
stituted authorities to be in a state of per- 
fect loyalty, should be included? Still no 
reply from the noble lord. The sole pur- 

ose of this extension of an unnecessary, 
Irritating, and barbarous measure was to 
circulate the system of delusion and de- 
ception. 

The report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, December 15. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor — Mr. 
Petition.] Mr. Bootle 
Wilbraham said, he held in his hand a 
Petition from a Mr. William Salisbury, the 
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tage the labouring poor. The plan had 
been carried into execution in the city of 
London, under the authority of the ma- 
gistrates, and had been found to answer 
so well, that he was convinced great be- 
nefit might be derived from its more ge- 
neral adoption, and he was desirous of 
obtaining the report of a committee of 
the House on the subject. The object of 
the petitioner was not to obtain any pe- 
cuniary compensation, but to have the 
attention of parishes drawn towards it, as 
he conceived that if his plan was carried 
into execution, it might diminish consi- 
derably the expense of the maintenance of 
the poor, by enabling parishes to employ 
them to advantage. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read. On the motion that it do lie on the 
table, 

Lord Francis Osborne put a question 
to Mr. S. Bourne, with a view to learn, 
whether he intended to move for the re- 
vival of the committee on the poor laws ? 

Mr. S. Bourne intimated, that he in- 
tended to move the re-appointment of the 
committee. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he conceived 
it his duty to state that the petitioner’s 
plan had been carried into execution in 
the House of Correction of the city of 
London on a small scale, and had been 
found of considerable advantage, in af- 
fording employment to persons capable of 
labouring. fe gave employment to females 
as well as males. As far as the experi- 
ment had been tried, it had met with the 
approbation of the magistrates of Lon- 
don. As the object of this plan was the 
employment of the poor, and as an hon. 
baronet (sir W. de Crespigny) had given 
notice of a motion, which stood for to- 
morrow, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take into-consideration the plan 
of Mr. Owen, perhaps it might be ad- 
visable that Mr. Salisbury’s plan should 
be referred to the same committee. 

Mr. 2B. Wilbraham observed that the 
object of Mr. Salisbury was the employ- 
ment of parish poor, whereas the plan of 
Mr. Owen went to the general employ- 
ment of the poor in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Mr. Salisbury’s plan had already 
been carried into effect to a certain ex- 
tent. 

Sir W. De Crespigny observed, that 
Mr. Owen’s pian was certainly on a more 
large scale, and went to the general em- 

loyment of the poor in spade husbandry. 
Mr. Owen conceived that the distress of 
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extent to which mechanical improvement 
had been carried. He hoped the hon. 
member would postpone his motion for 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider Mr. Salisbury’s plan, if he had such 
an object in view, till his motion for to- 
morrow was disposed of. 
_ Mr. Mellish said, that Mr. Salisbury’s 
lan might be of advantage in particular 
instances; but he disapproved of all 
plans of employing the people attended 
with great loss to the nation at large. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that the plan of 
Mr. Salisbury, having for its object the 
advantageous employment of parish poor, 
might be submitted to the committee on 
the poor laws. 

The motion for the petition lying on 
the table was withdrawn with the consent 
ef the House; after which, Mr. B. Wil- 
braham moved, that it be referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. Huskisson thought it very possible 
the. House might not think fit to appoint 
a committee to enter on so extensive a 

lan as Mr. Owen’s; but the petition be- 
ore the House related toa specific plan 
of employment for parish poor, and it 
was of great consequence, at the present 
moment, to inquire whether it could or 
could not be realised. Every gentleman 
acquainted at all with Mr. Owen’s plan, 
knew that it embraced far more exten- 
sive plans than the employment of the 
poor. 

Sir W. De Crespigny said, that Mr. 
Owen had no wish whatever of deriving 
any emolument from his plan. He had 
no other object but to benefit mankind 
in general, and this country in particular. 

Mr. J. Smith was happy that any plan 
for the employment of the poor was in the 
hands of the member for Dover: it could 
not be in better hands, 

Sir C. Burrell wished to caution the 
House against allowing themselves to be 
run away with by their feelings of huma- 
nity. It had been said in recommendation 
of the spade husbandry, that the produce 
from it was the double of that of the 

lough. A case on which great stress 
ad been laid, was that of a tenant of the 
hon. member for Newcastle, who was said 
to have obtained a produce by the spade, 
of 174 quarters of wheat per acre. On 
inquiry into the subject, he learned from 
the tenant himself, that the produce had 
only been 74 quarters per acre. 


Mr. Brougham was extremely averse | 
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labouring classes was occasioned by the | to the giving a sanction to any visionary 


scheme of general employment of the 
poor. If any practicable plan were pro- 
posed for the better employment of the 
poor, lying within a narrow compass, 
that might be a fit subject for the exami- 
nation of a committee. But the idea of 
superseding the plough busbandry by the 
spade throughout the whole country, was 
altogether out of the question. 

Mr. Lyttelton suggested the propriety 
of having the petition printed, that mem- 
bers might have an opportunity of consi- 
dering it before the motion for a commit- 
tee was submitted to the House. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham had no objection to 
accede to this suggestion. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the House 
ought to be very cautious how they gave 
countenance to the mistaken notions 
which prevailed among many people at 
present, with respect to extensive plans 
for the employment of the people. It 
might, however, be possible to provide 
employment in public works for great 
numbers of the working classes. The 
disproportion between the demand for Ja- 
bour and the number of labourers, would 
thus be lessened, by which wages would 
materially rise. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham having withdrawn 
his motion, the petition was afterwards 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


Insotvent Desrors.] Lord Althorp 
said, in rising to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for the relief of Insolvent Debtors, 
he wished to explain some particular cir- 
cumstances in which it differed from the 
bill passed by the House last session. 
The House would recollect, that the bill 
of last session subjected the debtor to a 
previous examination of his affairs before 
coming into court, and that it gave the 
creditor the power of compelling the 
debtor to come forward and surrender his 
property. In consequence of the opposi- 
tion which that bill met with in another 
House, the old Insolvent act was renewed 
till April next. His majesty’s ministers 
had not only removed the late commis- 
sioner of the insolvent court, but they had 
removed every clerk, and in doing so, 
he was convinced they had acted most 
properly. Whatever was the cause, what 
had passed had taken away all confidence 
in that court, and a complete change was 
absolutely necessary. As far as he could 
learn, the effect of the change had been 
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every thing that could be wished. The 
present commissioner, as far as the pro- 
visions of the law would admit of it, had | 
done every thing that persons engaged in | 
trade could wish. In tlre bill of last ses- 
sion, he had assumed, that it was impos- 
sible for one commissioner to do justice 
between all parties; but from what had 
been done by the present commissioner, | 
he thought one commissioner would be 
sufficient. He understood the bill was 
lost in another place, principally on ac- 
count of the power which it gave credi- 
tors to compel debtors to take advantage 
of the act, and to sell their real property. 
It appeared to him, that the real property 
of debtors ought to be subject to the pay- 
ment of their debts, and that a provision 
to that purpose ought to be adopted. 
But as such a provision might be fatal to 
the success of the bill, he now proposed 
that the real property of the debtor, in- 
stead of being sold for the benefit of the 
creditor, should only be sequestrated for 
their benefit, the estate itself not being 
taken from the debtor. His object was to 
have the bill printed before the recess, 
that gentlemen might have time to con- 
sider it during the recess. The present 
act expired on the 23rd of April, and he 
wished to bring this bill before the House 
soon after the recess, as it was important 
that a measure of so much importance 
should have due consideration. He | 
thought it absolutely necessary that a pre- 
vious examination into the affairs of the 
insolvent should take place, and that the 
creditor should have the power of com- 
pelling the insolvent to take the benefit of 
the act, and unless he carried these two 
points he should consider it his duty to 
oppose any bill for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors.—Leave given. 


Bitt—Perri- 
TION OF THE BvOKSELLERS AGAINST 
1T.] Mr. J. Smith said, he had a petition | 
to present, to which he took the liberty of 
requesting the most serious attention of | 
the House, as the subject of it was of the | 
greatest importance, and it was signed | 
by some of the most respectable persons in | 
this metropolis. It wasa petition signed | 
by 52 booksellers and printers of this me- | 
tropolis, complaining of that provision in 
the bill now in progress through the | 
House, for the punishment of blasphemous 
and seditious libels, by which a second | 

(VOL. XLL) 
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conviction was punishable with banish- 
ment, and transportation for seven years. 
Many most respectable men were in tlic 
occupation and trade of bookselling, and 
invested large capitals in it. From their 
education and attainments, they were 
qualified, in point of fact, for the best so- 
ciety in this country ; and they were in a 
state of the greatest distress and alarm on 
account of this bill. It was well known 
that the greatest uncertainty prevailed 
with respect to what was or was not a 
libel. That was a libel which was pro- 
nounced to be so by a jury. Those gen- 
tlemen were as desirous as any persons 
could be that the extensive circulation of 
blasphemous libels should be prevented as 
far as possible; but they humbly con- 
ceived that the punishment of transporta- 
tion, which the law applied only to felons 
and persons convicted of the greatest 
crimes, and was, therefore, not analogous 
to the offence in question, was not called 
for to ensure that object, and would have 
the effect of preventing respectable per- 
sons from embarking their property in 
the trade of bookselling. Among the 
petitioners were individuals possessed of 
enormous capital; some of them had 
hundreds of thousands of pounds passing 
through their hands every year. Was it 
possible that men would embark capital 
in a trade which they could not carry on 
with security, if unfortunately they were 
once convicted of a libel, for the second 
offence sent them to New South Wales? 
Among the gentlemen who had subscribed 
this petition, many would abandon the 
trade were this bill to pass. They hoped 
that some other mode of punishment 
would be substituted to this severe one. 
Were this bill to pass as it was, it would 
be in the power of any discontented per- 
son, any person employed in a shop who 
had a dispute with his master, to put this 
individual in danger. 

Mr. Bernal said, the literature of the 
country was inseparably connected with 
its prosperity, and any restraints on lite- 
rature could not fail to be attended with 
the most ruinous effects. Speaking from 
his own personal knowledge, he could say, 
many individuals of great wealth and in- 
telligence were engaged in the book trade 
in London. He hoped the House would 
pay serious attention to the petition. He 

oped the noble lord and his colleagues 
would think it due to the intelligence and 
general loyalty of the petitioners, to pay 
some attention to the petition. 


(4 F) 
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_ The Petition was brought up and read. 
Tt was to the following effect : 

« That we have observed with concern 
the increased and extensive circulation of 
certain seditious and blasphemous libels 
which have of late been printed and pub- 
lished, and are anxious | ie such remedy 
may be provided as to the wisdom of par- 
liament shall seem fit; but that we never- 
theless view with great apprehension and 
alarm tlre provisions of a bill now under 
the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, entitled «* An Act for the more ef- 
fectual Prevention and Punishment of 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels,” so 
far as it is proposed that it should be 
thereby enacted, that if any person shall, 
after the passing of that act, be legally 
convicted of having composed, printed, or 
published, any blasphemous libel, or an 
such seditious libel as therein mentioned, 
and shall, after being so convicted, of- 
fend a second time, and be thereof legally 
convicted, such person may, on a second 
conviction, be adjudged, at the discretion 
of the court, either to euffer such punish- 
ment as may now by law be inflicted in 
cases of high misdemeanors, or to be ba- 
nished from the united kingdom and all 
other parts of his majesty’s dominions, 
for such term as the court, in which such 
conviction shall take place, shall order, 
or to be transported to such place as shall 
be appointed by his majesty for the trans- 
portation of offenders for any term not 
exceeding years ; and that it should 
be farther m that if any offender who 
shall be so ordered by any such court as 
aforesaid, to be banished or transported in 
manner as aforesaid, shall be afterwards at 
large within any part of the united king- 
dom, or any other part of his majesty’s 
dominions, without some lawful cause, be- 
fore the expiration of the term for which 
such offender shall have been so ordered 
to be banished or transported as aforesaid, 
every such offender being so at large as 
aforesaid, being thereof lawfully convicted, 
shall suffer death as in cases of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

“« That the punishment of transportation 
and of death are punishments applicable 
only to felonies and offences,so specific and 
certain in their nature, as to exclude the 
commission thereof through ignorance or 
inadvertence, and necessarily to include 
the evil intent in the felonious or illegal 
act. But that the offence of libel is not 
specific and certain, and is incapable of 
being rendered previously certain by any 
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specific definition; and that libels may be, 
and frequently are, published by persone 
having no community of intention with 
the autliors or composers thereof; and 
being, from the nature of their business, 
necessarily unacquainted with the con- 
tents or probable effects of the same. 

“ That questions of libel, both in law 
and fact, are determined by a jury on the 
prosecution thereof, and that the verdict 
of the jury upon a trial, is the sole crite- 
rion of judgment, as to the legal or ille- 
gal nature and effect of a publication; 
and that such verdicts, depending upon 
individual opinion, are always uncer- 
tain and frequently contradictory, in so 
far, that the authors and composers and 
first publishers of political and other pub- 
lications have, in some instances, been 
acquitted upon pentores for libel ; and 
subsequent venders, no way concerned in 
the printing or first publishing thereof, 
have been convicted by different juries for 
the publication of the same libels, and pu- 
nished upon such conviction by fine and 
imprisonment. 

“ That a verdict of acquittal, on a pro- 
secution for libel, whereby the publication 
complained of is declared in the opinion 
of the jury to be obnoxious, does not le- 


gitimate the continued sale thereof, but. 


that the same defendant is subject to pro- 
secution for each subsequent act of publi- 
cation of the same work, and in doubtful 
cases, is liable to probable eventual con- 
viction and punishment; and that a pro~ 
secution for libel, even in cases of ac~ 
quittal, does therefore generally operate 
to restrain the continued circulation of 
the offensive work, and in some cases to 
suppress the same altogether. 

‘* That as general booksellers and pub- 
lishers, we are more especially affected by 
the proposed act, and that the more ex- 


tensive and respectable the trade carvied . 


an is, the more probable it becomes that 
we may, innocently and with good inten- 


tions, fall under the censure and punish-. 


ment of the proposed law. 

‘“‘ That instances are not wanting in 
which booksellers have been convicted, 
and have suffered punishment, for. the 
sale of libellous works, by servants with- 
out their privity, and, it may be, even 
contrary to their command; and that as 
no circumspection can guard against the 
malice of an offended, or the negligence 
of a careless servant, we shall. be liable to 
incur the ultimate penalty of the proposed 
law, for acts of which we are not ever 
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cognizant, and against which prudence 
would be unavailing. 
 « That from the nature of our trade, 
we are daily employed to execute orders 
from customers as intermediate hands, in 
the distribution of new works, of the con- 
tents and nature whereof we are un- 
avoidably ignorant, and that for each copy 
of such works so distributed by us, we 
are now responsible upon an indictment or 
information, and areliable, not with standing 
the perfect integrity of our intentions, to 
unishment, as in case of a misdemeanor ; 
and that if the proposed bill should pass 
into a law, we may in such cases become 
liable to transportation for seven years, 
and to the punishment of death in case of 
return from transportation. 

“* That a very great number of histo- 
tical, political, and religious works, are 
written and composed and published in 
London at stated periods, and that most 
of such works are of temporary and im- 
mediate public interest, and that such 
works issue from the press, and pass 
through the hands of several different 
booksellers, and many thousands thereof 
are delivered to the readers thereof within 
a very few hours after their first publica- 
tion, and that a previous perusal or consi- 
deration of such works, by such venders 
of the same as are not the original or first 
publishers of the same, is impracticable. 
~ * That many standard works upon his- 
torical, philosophical, and political sub- 
jects, which have now obtained a classical 
reputation, and are daily sold by respect- 
able booksellers, under the licence of a 
long prescription, may be reasonably con- 
sidered to be liable to question as libellous 
by analogy to more recent works which 
have been subjected to persecution, and 
that such standard works therefore do not 
present any criterion fer judgment as to 
the effect of new publications—but may 
themselves be the subject of future pro- 
secution, and may subject the venders 
thereof to the punishments proposed by 
the said bill. 

“That the ignominy of a punishment 
which it is proposed to make common to 
authors, printers, booksellers, and felons, 
while it operates to deter learned and re- 
spectable writers of the most virtuous prin- 
ciples, from treating on political or reli- 
gious subjects at all, will especially pre- 
vent them from engaging in the composi- 
tion of reviews, magazines, and other 
vehicles of periodical discussion, to the 
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great and permanent detriment of learn- | 
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ing ; and will seriously injure the trade of 
booksellers and printers, in which they 
have large capitals embarked especially in 
that extensive branch which embraces the 
most respectable works in the 
country; and will tend to throw them 
into the hands of reckless and desperate 
men. 

« That although we have the greatest 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of 
the present judges of his majesty’s courts 
of law, yet that the power to expatriate 
and transport for a crime not specific but 
indefinite in its nature, which exposes ig- 
norance and inadvertence, equally with 
intentional guilt, is of too extensive end 
dangerous a nature to be confided to any 
authority whatever, to be exercised at dis 
cretion; and that, in relation to 4 crime 
whose turpitude is heightened or dimi- 
nished by the political aspect of the times, 
such a power, especially if rendered per- 
manent, might become the engine of great 
injustice and oppression, against which no 
character, however perfect, would be a 
protection. 

That from the circumstances stated, 
our trade and means of living, if not to- 
tally destroyed by the intended bill, would 
be carried on under a state of hazard and 
insecurity, productive of constant mental 
inquietude, and destructive of the com- 
fort of ourselves and our families. —They 
therefore pray that the bill may not in its 
present state pass into a law.” 

The Petition having been read, 

Lord Castlereagh, with reference to 
the prayer of this petition said, he wished 
to state, that when they went into a com- 
mittee on the bill now on the table, for the 
punishment of blasphemous and seditious 
libels, it was his intention to propose an 
alteration in it, which would in a great 
measure meet the views of the petitioners, 
He was sure there was not a more respect- 
able class of men in the country than the 
booksellers of London. He did not mean 
to press the punishment of transportation. 
It was absolutely necessary that the coun- 
try should be protected against the of- 
fence of publishing treasonable or blas- 
phemous libels, by a punishment adequate 
to that object ; but as the punishment of 
transportation had been particularly ob- 
jected to, from its having been hitherto 
assigned to felons, and as he thought the 
interests of the country might be sufii- 
ciently protected by banishment, at the 
discretion of the court, he should intro- 
duce an alteration to that effect. ‘The in- 
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dividual excluded from the oountPy, 
would not be liable to transportation, un- 
less he returned from his banishment 
without the consent of the Crown. This 
security, he trusted, would be found ef- 
fectual, as transportation was one of the 
alternatives on a return from banishment. 
They would thus still adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, as far as related to the 
second offence. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, though some 
part of the obnoxious matter of the bill 
was removed by the removal of the punish- 
ment of transportation, yet till it could be 
shown that the bill was absolutely neces- 
sary, he for one, should oppose it. It 
Was a measure which should be met, in 
the first instance, as introducing an of- 
fence not known to the law of England. 
Even if the present law were found insuffi- 
cient for the suppression of those blas- 
phemous and seditious libels, which it was 
the wish of every man to put down, yet it 
temained for the noble lord to prove the 
pressing necessity for introducing this 
with the other bills which he had brought 
forward. When such a change in the law 
was to be made, why not announce it, 
and allow time for the consideration of it? 
Why, but because he believed there would 
be but one voice in England upon the 
subject. He could conceive the propriety 
of introducing bills respecting meetings, 
upon the spur of the occasion, and if they 
had been limited to the time of exigency, 
there were those in the House, perhaps, 
who would not have made much objection 
to them. But the objection now was, that 
ii three weeks we were actually to change 
the constitution of the country. Though 
the noble lord had made a concession by 
taking away the punishment of banishment, 
with a view to obviate the opposition of 
some, he deemed it his duty to state that 
the concession did not satisty him. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
mention the alteration he had made in the 
idea that argument would be taken away, 
but because he deemed it right to apprise 
the House of the alteration he intended 
to propose, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Newspaper Sramp Duties ] 
Lord Castlereagh rose to move the second 
reading of this bill, and observed, that in 
so doing, he might satisfy the object of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, as well 
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committed to-morrow and reprinted, so 
as to be in the hands of members on Friday 
next. Qn the question of the third read- 
ing the general principle of the bill might 
be discussed, and he apprehended that 
this course of proceeding would be found 
the most advisable which could, under the 
present circumstances, be adopted. The 
alterations which it was in contemplation 
to propose he would now endeavour short- 
ly to explain. The first branch of the 
measure was that which rendered it appli- 
cable to all publications sold under a cer- 
tain price and treating of political mat- 
ters. There were two classes of works 
which he did not think it necessary to in- 
clude in this description; the one con- 
sisted of occasional publications of a local 
nature, and involving only local interests ; 
the other respected periodical works, pub- 
lished at intervals considerably distant 
from each other, and which were of con- 
siderable importance, both as they related 
to the diffusion of knowledge and the sup- 
port of religion and morality. It did not 
appear to him that it would be proper to 
saddle such publications with the new 
duty of four-pence upon each separate 
number. The House would readily see 
that the great object of this measure was 
to apply only to works which were the 
channels of mischief, and the means by 
which sedition and blasphemy were pro- 
pagated through the country. It was in- 
tended, therefore, to confine its provisions 
to periodical works published in succes~ 
sion within the term of 26 days, so as in 
fact to exempt all monthly and other pub- 
lications not coming forth within that 
time. Still, in order to guard against the 
means of obyious invasions, it might be 
necessary that the periods of publication 
should be required to be uniform, and that 
the application of stamp-duties to all 
works conveying intelligence should not 
be avoided. The second branch of this 
bill referred to the subject of securities to 
be given by persons publishing facts or 
intelligence of a particular kind. It was 
not intended to press inconveniently on 
newspapers, the principle end in view be- 
ing to put a responsibility on all persons 
who sent forth works of a particular 
description to the public. He certainly 
must adhere to the principle of requiring. 
security from the publishers of all papers 
or pamphlets of less than two sheets, and 
sold under the price of 6d., and issued 


as his own, and the general convenience | within the period to which he had alluded. 
P 


of the House. The bill might then be At the same time he wished it to be un- 
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derstood, that the new stamp duties should 
only be coextensive with periodical publi- 
cations. The security required as the 
bill was now framed was 500/. generally 
from the printer; it being at his discre- 
tion to produce it himself, or obtain it from 
three or four cther persons. It had been 
stated to him that this sum was too large, 
and might be more easily raised or an- 
swered fur in some places than in others. 
The times, however, in which we lived, 
seemed to him to require, that persons 
exercising the power of the press should 
be men of some respectability and proper- 
ty. But as it was represented that this 
sum of 500/. might press too heavily on 
persons of a moderate capital, or in dis- 
tant places, he would propose to reduce 
the sum to 300/. in London and its vici- 
nity, and to 200/. in the provincial towns. 
He was aware that it might be urged that 
there were persons not possessed of any 
capital, who were still anxious to address 
the public on political questions. Cases 
of individual hardship might certainly 
arise; but at atime like the present, it 
appeared to him necessary that the law 
should be made effectual for its purpose. 
An argument might certainly be raised as 
to the influence of pamphlet writing, upon 
the morals and interests of the commu- 
nity. Into that argument he would not 
now diverge. It affected entirely the ge- 
neral principle; and all that he now meant 
was to give a general description of the 
amendments or modifications which he 
was ready to support. 

Mr. Tierney felt much obliged to the noble 
lord for the explanation which he had just 
given. Without abandoning his objec- 
tions to the principle of this measure, he 
was willing to close with the noble lord’s 
proposition as to arrangement. 

Mr. Brougham wished that the ground 
upon which he assented to the second 
reading should be distinctly understood : 
the explanations which had been given 
did not at all remove his general objection 
to the measure; but he certainly could 
perceive no advantage which could be de- 
rived from discussing it until it was print- 
ed with its new alterations. After all that 
had been said, he still remained of opinion 
that the introduction of a new punishment 
into our law was the most dangerous inno- 
vation which had been attempted in his 
time. To another principle he must also 
decidedly object. It was that which held 
forth that the possession of a certain for- 
tune was necessary before any man should 
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discuss political questions through the press. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


MispeMEANoRS BiLt.]_ Lord Castle- 
reagh, referring to the order of the day 
for the second reading of the bill regard- 
ing the right of traversing on indictments 
or informations for misdemeanors, stated, 
that if no objection was entertained, he 
should propose that it be now read a se- 
cond time. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that it must be 
within the recollection of the House, that 
in his former allusions to this measure, he 
had spoken in ignorance of its provisions. 
As he was now informed upon that point, 
he felt his principal objection removed.— 
A noble friend of his had, in another place, 
effected an alteration which would be more 
beneficial to the interests of society than 
any enactment for a long period. The 
power of prosecuting on the part of the 
Crown was at length defined and limited. 
He made these remarks with the more 
satisfaction, because the noble lord to 
whom he had alluded (lord Holland) was 
a Whig of the first distinction. 

Mr. Brougham ee himself to be 
also desirous of acknowledging the merits 
of the noble lord to whom allusion had 
been made, and he felt it to be the more 
necessary on this occasion, because the 
credit of those modifications which the 
bill had undergone had been, he would not 
say taken by, but given to, another noble 
lord, who certainly had never shown him- 
self an advocate for Whig principles; and 
it might also be remarked, that a similar 
provision had been submitted by his noble 
friend five years ago, and rejected by the 
other House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was glad that 
the merits of the bill were acknowledged : 
whether they were to be ascribed to one 
noble lord, or to another, he weuld not 
then inquire. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


Seizure oF Arms Bitt.] The report 
of this bill was brought up. On the mo- 
tion that it be now read, 

Mr. Powlett said, that though he ac- 
knowledged the necessity of the applica- 
tion of the bill to the north of Durham, 
there was no necessity for it in the south 
and western parts. He hoped the noble 
lord would consent to exempt them.— 
There was an example for this, as the west 
riding of Yorkshire was the only part of 
that county subjected to the bill. 
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Lord Castlereagh thought it was neces- 
sary to take the districts which were or 
had been disturbed, in a large and liberal 
sense. Though the Bill was an encroach- 
ment on constitutional right, it was neces- 


sary for security’s sake, not only to cover | 


the part where evil prevailed, but so much 
of the sound part as would prevent the 
disease from spreading. Though it was 
unpleasant to resist such appeals from 
gentlemen, he thought the purpose of the 
bill could not be answered if counties were 
divided into districts. 

Mr. Lambton said, he was extremely 
obliged to his hon. colleague for taking 
credit for the loyalty of the south-western 

art of Durham, in which he (Mr. Pow- 
ett) resided, at the expence of the north- 
ern parts. Now, he would say, that the 
northern part was equally free from dis- 
affection. The western part just as much 
merited to be subject to this bill as the 
- northern, that was to say, not at all. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the report 
be read, on this day six months. 
. Mr. J. Martin supported the amend- 
met, on the ground of the clause in the 
bill allowing a search by night. 

Mr. Ommaney begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact, that the bill 
would take a different character, if the 
hours for searching houses were limited, 
according to the suggestion he had for- 
merly offered. He hoped a clause to that 
effect would still be adopted, and in that 
hope he should vote for the amendment. 

The House divided; For the Amend- 
ment, 38 ; Against it, 94: Majority, 56.— 
The report was agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Anson, hon. G. Nugent, lord 
Allen, J. H. Palmer, C. F. 


Benett, J. Protheroe, EF. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. — Parnell, Wm. 
Brougham, H. Ricardo, D. 
Crompton, S. Rancliffe, lord 
Davies, T. H. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Denman, T. Robarts, W. T. 
Dundas, ‘Thos. Robarts, A. 
Ellice, Ed. Russell, lord J. 
Ferguson, sir R. C, Sefton, lord 
Fitzroy, lord C. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Grant, J, P. Webb, Edward 
Graham, J. R.G. Wilkins, Walter 
Griffiths, J. W. Wilson, sir Robt. 
Hume, Jos. Wilson, T. 
Heron, sir R. Wood, alderman 
Kennedy, T. F. TELLERS. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. Lambton, J. 

tin, John. 


Moore, Peter. 


Osborne, lord F. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 16. 


Mancuester 
oF Messrs. Reprorp, Bowker, Bar- 
Low, AND Legs.] Mr. Brougham said, 
he held in his hands a petition from a per- 
son of the name of Thomas Redford. He 
had not any acquaintance with this per- 
son, nor could he vouch for the accurac 
of the statements in the petition, but it 
was couched in respectful language. 

The petition was brought up and read. 
It purported to be the petition of Thomas 
Redford, of Middleton, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, hatter; and sat 
forth, 

“That for the purpose of agreeing to 
an address to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, and of adopting such resolutions 
as might seem fit, the petitioner, with 
many others of his fellow townsmen, at- 
tended a meeting at Manchester, on the 
16th day of August in the present year, 
which meeting was legally convened by 
public advertisement according to the 
form prescribed by a law recently passed 
in the House, and sanctioned by the other 
branch of the legislature, as well as by the 
executive power of the land; but though 
guarded by the solemn enactments of the 
legislature, though acting under, and con- 
fiding in, the stern mandate of the law, 
which saith to the ruthless and violent, 
‘so far shalt thou go with impunity, and 
no further,’ though rudeness or insult had 
not been known that day, by the petition- 
er or his neighbours, nor outrage expect- 
ed, yet, in the very commencement of their 
peaceable and constitutional proceedings, 
they were interrupted by an armed force, 
denominated the Manchester Yeomanry 


Cavalry, professing an extraordinary shareg 


of loyalty, which in the humble judg- 
ment of the petitioner is only to be 
found in a due observance of the law; by 
men thus circumstanced, disguised in mi- 
litary accoutrements, and with implements 
of death in their hands, was this sacred 
enactment broken, and the: blood of his 
majesty’s liege subjects shed without cause 
without warning of any kind, and appa- 
rently without remorse; for be it known 
to the House, that the men disguised as 
aforesaid, rushed without delay into the 
crowd, cutting and bruising with their sa- 
bres, and trampling under the hoofs of 
their horses, the miserable victims of their 
fury, who were unable, through the in- 
tense pressure, to open a way before them, 
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and after they had secured several per- 
sons as prisoners who were upon the hus- 
tings, even after this professed object of 
their interference had been accomplished, 
they suddenly wheeled round upon the as- 
tonished and defenceless multitude, and 
with a rage violent as it was unmanly and 
unprovoked, commenced anew the work of 
terror and destruction: in this moment of 
danger thepetitioner wasdrivenbythecrowd 
towards some timber which lay upon the 
field, where, hemmed in on all sides by the 
military, and unable to escape, he received 
from one of the Manchester yeomanry 
Cavalry, named Alexander Oliver, a se- 
vere cut by the sabre, which separated his 
shoulder-blade, and penetrated deep into 
his back; that for this violent outrage and 
breach of the laws, the petitioner has not 
been able to bring the delinquent to the 
bar of his country, in consequence of the 
refusal of the local magistracy to receive 
depositions respecting the aforesaid trans- 
actions; therefore, to the justice and to 
the humanity of the House the petitioner 
now appeals, and humbly though earnest- 
ly, claims from it that indemnification 
which the law would award, but which is 
vainly sought for in the courts, and that 
protection from similar outrages to which 
every Englishman is entitled, but which 
the petitioner is convinced can only be 
obtained by the prompt interference of the 
House, in investigating the inhuman trans- 
actions of which he complains.” 

Mr. Laméton presented a petition from 
Thomas Bowker of Crawshawfold, in the 
county Palatine of Lancaster, setting 
forth : 

“ That on the 16th day of August last, | 
the petitioner attended a public meeting | 
at Manchester, which meeting the peti- 
tioner at that time supposed, and still be- 
lieves, to have been perfectly legal, but 
that, notwithstanding its legality, and the 
decorum which prevailed, it was violently 
attacked and dispersed by the Manchester 
Yeomanry Cavalry, acting under the local 
magistracy; that in the confusion which 
ensued the petitioner was thrown down 
and trampled upon by the horses, and by 
the crowd who were flying in terror from 
their attack, whereby he was shockingly 
bruised in many parts of his body and his 
limbs, and he had no sooner recovered 
from his perilous situation than he at- 
tempted, as well as his disabled state 
would permit. him, to .retire from the 
scene of danger and confusion, but had 
not proceeded farther than a street near 
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by, the name of which is to him at pre-- 
seot unknown, than he was attacked by a 
foot soldier whom he believes belonged to. 
the 88th regiment, and received a severe 
wound in the belly from a thrust of his 
bayonet, at the same time that another 
soldier of the same regiment made a des- 
perate push at the petitioner, which he 
avoided by throwing himself on the 
ground ; that for these severe bruises and 
wounds, whereby the petitioner was pre- 
vented for a considerable time from earning 
his livelihood, and from the effects of 
which he is not yet recovered, he has re- 
ceived no indemnification, and trusting in 
the wisdom and humanity of the House, 
which cannot see the liberties of English- 
men wantonly violated, nor their lives put 
in jeopardy, he solicits such interference 
on the part of the House as shall bring 
the authors and executors of the above 
outrage to the bar of his country.” 

The bon having been brought up 
and read, 

Mr. Lambton said, he regretted ex-: 
tremely the troubling the House with any 
thing relating to himself. But in conse- 
quence of what was stated the other night 
by a noble lord, he had written immedi- 
ately to his agent. It would be in the re+ 
collection of that House, that the noble 
lord had stated he was informed that his. 
per L.’s) agent had dismissed several in- 

ividuals from his mines in consequence’ 
of their being radicals. By a letter which 
he had this day received from Durham, 
his agent positively assured him that no 
radicals had been dismissed from his em- 
ployment, that he was astonished such 
reports should be propagated; that the 
men were never more peaceable than at 
the present moment. 

Sir Robert Wilson presented a petition 
from Thomas Barlow, of little Heaton, in 
the county Palatine of Lancaster, weaver, 
setting forth, 

‘* That being at a public meeting which 
was legally convened at Manchester in the 
aforesaid county on the 16th of August 
last, and which said meeting was assembled 
in an orderly and peaceable manner, when 
it was assailed by an armed force, styled 
the Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
thrown into great confusion thereby, and 
a number of lives lost by pressure, by’ 
being trampled upon, and by wounds in-’ 
flicted by the sabres of the yeomanry, 
aforesaid, and in the horrid confusion which 
ensued, the direct road of the petitioners 
retreat was obstructed by one of the said 
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eomanry, to whose humanity he appealed 
for which the day of 
battle himself had never refused even to 
the enemies of his country, but which, as 
a sailor and an Englishman, he now asked 
for in vain; for in attempting to pass the 
person aforesaid, the petitioner received 
from him a severe cut upon his head, fol- 


—he did not mean to say wilfully so—but 
he had acted illegally, first in proceeding 
with an inquest, which had been sworn by» 
his deputy, and without having seen the 
dead Loe, and then adjourning the in- 
quest for seven weeks. His own irregular 
proceeding rendered it impossible to pro- 
ceed with that inquest. The coroner 
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lowed by a lunge at his body, which with | jumped at this. “0,” says he, « if I 


difficulty he parried from him with his | 
arm, having no stick or weapon of any | 
kind; that for this outrage and attempt | 
upon his life the petitioner has not re- , 
ceived indemnification, nor is he able to 
identify the person of his assailant, in conse- , 
quence of his being disguised in the clothes » 
and accoutrements of asoldier; wherefore | 
the petitioner humbly prays, That the | 
House would take such measures as may 
bring the authors, abettors, and execu- 
tors of this unmanly outrage to justice.” 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition | 
from Robert Lees, of Oldham, the father | 
of Robert Lees, a young man who died in 
consequence of the wounds he received | 
on the 16th of August, at Manchester, | 
chiefly complaining of the manner in which | 
the inquest on the body of his son had 
been conducted by the coroner, and of the 
impossibility of bringing the persons guilty , 
of the violence by which his son lost his | 
life, to trial. 

Mr. Blake said, it did not appear that | 
any application had been made for a cri-— 
minal information against the magistrates | 
who were said to have refused to interfere. | 
The petitioner therefore had not done 
what he ought to have done. The conduct | 
of the coroner was complained of. It ap- | 
peared from what took place in the court | 
of King’s-bench, in consequence of the 
application for a mandamus, that the in- 
quest was one of the most illegal pro- 
ceedings which ever took place—as soon 
as the coroner perceived he had done | 
wrong, he did what he could to redress | 
that wrong. 

Mr. Brougham said, the hon. gentle- 
man was quite mistaken as to the. 
particulars of the proceedings in the 
Court of King’s-bench, with regard 
to the inquest. The court entertained 
the motion for a rule to show cause 
why a mandamus should not be issued 
to the coroner, and the only reason 
why the mandamus was not issued was, 
that the coroner came forward and 
stated his own irregularity as an excuse 
for not proceeding further with: the in- 
quest. The coroner had aeted illegally 


have acted illegally, I shall stop here, and 
not go on any farther.’ The coroner 
himself had effected this—he jumped at 
it—and then they were tobe told that the 
people were extravagant in their demands, 
when they were not satisfied with this 
mockery of all justice! He was always 
disposed to speak with respect of the 
courts of justice; but when he saw that 
called justice which was a mockery of all 
eg when he saw abare-faced collusion 
ike that which had long been exhibited 
in the face of the country, when he saw 
a coroner questioning his own irregularity, 
and availing himself of his own breach of 
the law, to escape from the necessity of 
executing the law, he could not think of 
dignifying such a mockery of the people of 
England with the name of justice. They 
might depend on it, the more they probed 
these disgraceful transactions, the more 
infamous they would appear. Gentlemen 
might wish to stifle all inquiry; but they 
would never succeed in stifling the dis- 
content which existed, till they inquired 
both into the proceedings of the 16th, 
and the proceedings of the coroner. He 
did not approve of the transactions of the 
16th of August, but he was convinced 
that not half the agitation and disgust 
had been excited in the country | 
those transactions, as by some whic 

unfortunately had followed them; the 
first, the unhappy fatality (for he blamed 
no one) by which the grand jury for 
the county of Lancaster threw out the 
bills which were presented to them. For 
if there had been a trial before a jury 
of the county, and one of the twelve 
judges of the land, not before a Lanca- 
shire magistrate, or an Oldham inquest, 
whatever the result had been, the 
country would have been satisfied with 
it. That was the first unfortunate cir- 
cumstance; the second, was the conduct 
of the coroner at the different examina- 
tions, coupled with the subsequent pro- 
ceedings at Warrington, and the ultimate 
adjournment of that inquest, as if with a 
view to prepare the way for putting an 
end to the inquiry altogether, in the way 


which was afterwards pursued: these 
facts, he feared, had made the breach be- 
tween the people and the constituted au- 
thorities, if not irreparable, at least infi- 
nitely wider than it had been before. It 
was said by an hon. gentleman, that there 
were false statements in the petition, but 
this was no objection to the reception of the 

etition, nay, even in the present practice, 
it seemed to be no objection to a speech. 
When it was necessary to raise a false 
alarm, there was no objection made to 
a statement, that 100,000 men were in 
arms, out of a population of only 
150,000 men, women and children, alto- 
gether. The physical impossibility was 
not thought of. Tt was rather deemed an 
argument to heighten the alarm. What! 
it was said, in so narrow a district as that 
between the Tyne and Weir, in a district 
with so few people, good God—100,000 
men in arms! Then afterwards, in a place 
which he could not name, it was said by 
one noble lord, that the colliers on the 
Tyne were ail in arms, to the number of 
16,000. Another noble person immedi- 
ately took up the subject, for both seemed 
on the occasion respondere parati, and said 
‘* yes, they are all in arms, not 16,000, but 
16,600 exactly.” [A laugh.] But now it 
turned out on the statement of the hon. 
member for Newcastle, that the whole of 
the colliers in the district barely amounted 
to between 15 and 16,000: so that not 
only more than the whole male population 
were armed above ground, but more than 
the whole population were armed under 
ground also. The hon. member for Dur- 
ham had also told them, that out of the 
whole of the colliers, his own amounting 
to more than 1,000, were not in arms. 
But it seemed that in the fervour and en- 
thusiasm of alarm, gentlemen did not care 
what statements were made, or what state- 
ments were believed ; it reminded him of 
the Hudibrastic couplet, so often quoted— 

* Certes, the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 

The petition was then read. It pur- 
ported to be the petition of Robert Lees, 
of Oldham, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, cotton spinner ; and sat forth, 

‘“‘ That the petitioner’s son John Lees, 
a youth twenty-two years of age, having 
attended the meeting held at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August last, was, as the 
petitioner is led to believe, without any 
just cause or provocation, most inhumanly 
attacked and cut by the yeomanry caval- 
ry, and afterwards most unmercifully beaten 
(VOL. XLI. ) 
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by the clubs or batons of the police and 
special constables, and also trampled upon 
by the horses of the cavalry, whereby he 
was so much injured that he was from that 
time incapable of attending to his ordinary 
employment, and lingered in pain and de- 
bility until the night of the 6th of Sep- 
tember following when he died; that the 
surgeon who attended the petitioner's son 
having certified that his death was occa- 
sonal by violence, several householders 
in Oldham and the neighbouring town- 
ships were served, late‘in the evening of 
the 7th of September, with summonses 
from the coroner of the district, to attend 
the next morning, at half-past ten o’clock, 
to serve as jurors on an inquest to be 
held on the body of the petitioner's son, 
and, at the time appointed, the said ju- 
rors assembled, and were met by a per- 
son named Battye, who attended as 
deputy for the said coroner for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the cause of the 
death of the petitioner’s son; and, hav- 
ing sworn the jury, he attended with 
them to take a view of the body, but find- 
ing that several witnesses had arrived 
from Manchester to give evidence upon 
the said inquiry, he refused to proceed in 
the inquest; and having adjourned the 
same for three hours, he at the expiration 
of that time further adjourned the same 
until the 10th day of the same month, 
when the said Battye promised that either 
Mr. Ferrand, his employer, or Mr. Milne, a 
neighbouring coroner, should certainly at- 
tend and proceed in the investigation ; 
that, on the next day, a surgeon attended 
by the direction of the said Mr. Battye, 
to open and examine the body of the pe- 
titioner’s son, and he was then allowed 
to be interred; that, on the 10th day of 
September, the jury again assembled ; 
but, although Mr. ilIne attended, 
he refused to interfere, in the business 
as he said it did not belong to his dis- 
trict, and the inquest was farther ad- 
journed unti} the 25th day of the same 
month; and during this interval some 
of the Manchester newspapers inserted 
the vilest falsehoods to depreciate the re- 
putation of the deceased, with a view 
as the petitioner believes, to extinguish 
every feeling of sympathy for his fate ; 
that, on the 25th of September, Mr Fer- 
rand attended, and after swearing the jury, 
and ascertaining from them that they had 
all seen the body, he proceeded to examine 
witnesses; but in the course of the inves- 
are he adjourned several times for 
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days together, without any reasonable or 
probable cause, and merely, as the peti- 
tioner believes, to harass and tire out the 
witnesses, who came day after day a con- 
siderable distance to give testimony; that 
in detailing his complaint to the House, 
the petitioner exceedingly regrets he 
should be under the necessity of im- 
peaching the conduct of any individual, 
especially one employed in the adminis- 
tration of justice; but the petitioner is 
compelled by a regard to truth to declare 
that according to all the information he had 
received from numerous individuals who 
witnessed the proceedings of the inquest 
the coroner throughout evinced a mani- 
fest partiality for the magistrates and yeo- 
manry cavalry of Manchester, to whose 
illegal and violent conduct the petitioner 
attributes the premature death of his son ; 
that, among other things, the said Mr. 
Ferrand refused to allow the witnesses to 
give in evidence numerous acts of violence 
and atrocity committed by the said Man- 
chester yeomanry upon the people so as- 
sembled at the meeting in St. Peter's 
Field, or to state the names of the said 
yeomanry, immediately before they enter- 
ed the field, evincing a determination to 
perpetrate the violent acts of which the 
petitioner complains: that the said Mr. 
Ferrand prohibited the reading of the 
acts of parliament passed for the regula- 
tion of the conduct of coroners, whereby 
all coroners were directed to receive the 
species of evidence rejected by him on 
this occasion ; that, in the progress of the 
investigation, the solicitor employed by 
the petitioner inquired of the coroner 
whether or no he had seen the body of 
the petitioner’s son, to which inquiry he 
peremptorily and repeatedly refused to 
give any answer ; but sometime afterwards 
he went secretly and clandestineiy, in the 
middle of the night, and had the grave of 
the deceased opened for the purpose of 
seeing the body ; by which extraordinary 
proceeding the town of Oldham, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, were in some 
degree alarmed and agitated, whereupon 
the coroner stated that he found it neces- 
sary to adjourn his court to Manchester 
to pursue the investigation; that, at 
Jencth on the 13th of October, when the 
evidenee on both sides was, as the peti- 
tioner believes, brought very nearly to a 
close, the coroner, without offering even 
a pretext for such an unparalleled pro- 
ceeding, adjourned the inquest until the 
ist day of December instant ; that the pe- 
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titioner believes, from the evidence before 
the said coroner, that a verdict of wilful 
murder must and would have been given 
against many individuals engaged in the 
cruel attack before mentioned; and the 
petitioner is informed, that Mr. Ferrand 
the coroner, stated that he had no doubt 
such a verdict would be pronounced if he 
allowed the jury to come to a decision ; 
and the petitioner has good reason to be- 
lieve that the last mentioned adjournment 
was made solely with a view to screen and 
protect the delinquents who were likely 
to be affected by the verdict of the jury ; 
that it being understood the said Mr. 
Ferrand, intended still further to adjourn 
the said inquest, an application was made in 
the last term, by the petitioner's solicitors, 
for a rule to show cause why a writ of 
mandamus should not issue to be directed 
to the said Mr. Ferrand, directing 
him to proceed forthwith in the said in- 
quisition; but the said Mr. Ferrand 
showed cause against such a writ being 
granted, and the court discharged the 
tule, as the petitioner understands, on 
the ground that Mr. Ferrand had proba- 
bly rendered the proceedings of the said 
inquest invalid and nugatory by neglect- 
ing to view the body at the same time 
with the jury, that the said Mr. Ferrand, 
gladly availing himself of, and seizing 
with avidity the suggestion as to the ille- 
gality of the proceedings, wholly neglected 
to meet the jury on the Ist instant as he 
had appointed by his own adjournment, 
but, his clerk, Mr. Battye, stood at the 
door of the inn, and told the jury as they 
arrived that their attendance was no far- 
ther required, and that they might go 
about their business, and thus has termi- 
nated the proceedings on which alone the 
petitioner relied to bring the guilty before 
a superior court of judicature for trial, 
and ultimately justice; that it has been 
intimated, as the petitioner is informed, 
that the course of justice was not impeded 
by the proceedings of the before-men- 
tioned inquest being set aside, because it 
was still open for the petitioner to pro- 
ceed, either by obtaining a writ directing 
the magistrates of the county to take the 
inquisition, or by indictment before the 
grand jury, but, independent of the de- 
Jay which must result by adopting either 
ot these modes, the petitioner humbly 
submits to the House, whether it is not 
mocking his already agonized and ha- 
rassed feelings, to refer him for justice to 


the very persons against whom he com- 
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plains, or to a body who are likely to be 
composed of their relatives and intimate 
friends, especially when it is considered 
that the prejudiced opinion of a similar 
body has been already evinced by their 
throwing out bills of indictment against 
several of the Manchester yeomanry for 
maliciously cutting down the unarmed 
and unoffending people on the melancholy 
16th August, and by their extra judicial 
denunciation transmitted to government 
at the very last assizes held for the county 
of Lancaster, wherein, after assuming 
that the people are misguided and disaf- 
fected, they impute to the lower classes 
in general, “that their object is to reverse 
the orders of society, and by force to 
seize and divide the landed property of 
the country among themselves :” that the 

titioner, considering that he had no 
immediate legal resources to bring to 
justice the authors of his son’s death, has 
presumed to lay a simple statement of the 
facts before the House; and he therefore 
most earnestly supplicates the House to 


listen to the facts he has detailed, and’ take 


them into immediate consideration, so that 
he may havethe consolation to find that his 
grievances are heard, and that the House 
will afford him that redress which he can- 
not obtain or expect from the legal autho- 
rities of the country.” 

The several petitions were ordered to 
be printed. 


Motion resrectinc Mr. Owen’s 
Pian.] Sir W. De Crespigny, in pur- 
suance of the notice which he had given, 


' rose for the purpose of moving that a 


select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the plan of Mr. Owen for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the lower classes. 
He trusted that the same spirit of conci- 
liation which had marked the debate of 
Tuesday last would be manifested on this 
occasion. Labouring under severe indis- 
position, he brought this question forward 
with increased embarrassment. It had 
been his hope that some hon. gentleman 
more conversant with the subject would 
have introduced it to the consideration of 
the House, and appeared in the character 
of an advocate for his distressed and suf- 
fering fellow-countrymen. Under these 
circumstances, the House, he doubted 
not, would extend to him its kindness 
and indulgence. He could assure it, that 
he would endeavour to contract his obser- 
vations into the narrowest compass. The 
question was rather one of humanity than 
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of political reasoning; and if he should 
be so fortunate as to obtain the concur- 
rence of the other side of the House, he 
should hail the circumstance as the har- 
binger of better times. The interposition 
of the legislature was most imperiously 
demanded. General poverty must pro- 
duce discontent, and general discontent 
led often to revolt. It was necessary that 
the higher classes should condescend to 
inquire into the miseries of the poor with a 
view to the effectual alleviation of their dis- 
tress. He saw no other means of preventing 
the country from being involved in blood- 
shed and confusion. The plan which he 
had to recommend would, in his opinion, 
prove, if adopted, beneficial for the pur- 
poses he had stated. All that was re- 
quired by its friends and supporters was, 
that it should be submitted to experiment. 
Let it not be said, he implored the House, 
that they were prodigal in furnishing the 
means of destroying mankind, but were 
resolute not to listen to any schemes for 
their preservation. There were some, he 
knew, who, on the study of half an hour, 
pronounced that to be visionary which 
was deemed practicable and useful by a 
man, who had devoted to the inquiry the 
labour and consideration of thirty years. 
He called upon such persons to produce 
a better plan, before they condemned 
that which he was about to recommend. 
It was a most important subject for the 
attention of the House, to investigate the 
consequences arising from that mechanism 
which had within the last few years so 
extensively superseded human labour. 
To him it appeared, that mechanism 
should always be made subservient to 
human labour. ‘The events of the last 30 
years had made a change in the internal 
policy of the country absolutely neces- 
sary—and the question was, whether it 
should take place, step by step, by reason, 
or be brought about by prejudices and 
ignorance, or, perhaps, through the con- 
vulsion of revolution. Under the present 
system, the unemployed poor fed on the 
labour of the industrious, communicated 
the bad habits acquired in idleness, to the 
general mass of the poor, amalgamated 
with them, and taught them their vices. 
The only remedy for this evil was, the 
prevention of the mischief at the root. 
One part of Mr. Owen’s plan, to which 
he wished particularly to direct the at- 
tention of the House, was the system of 
education which it embraced; for educa- 
tion, it could not be denied, was the 
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foundation of all virtue and order in so- 
ciety. He had seen the effects of it in 
New Lanark, and should never forget to 
his dying day the impression which it 
made on his mind, The children were 
there instructed in those principles which 
were calculated to make them useful and 
excellent members of society. That which 
most struck his mind, and which could 
scarcely be credited by those who had 
not witnessed it, was, that the education 
of infants was begun in this establishment 
at the early age of two years. He had 
seen at New Lanark upwards of 100 chil- 
dren, on a large plot of ground, engaged 
in various kinds of amusements, each con- 
tributing its share to the comfort and ad- 
vantage of the whole; there was among 
them no mark of malevolence or quarrel ; 
they were vying in acts of kindness to one 
another. He saw them afterwards at 
school, some engaged in their letters, and 
others at more advanced stages of im- 
provement. From thence they were in- 
structed in the reading of the Bible, and 
taught the duties which they owed to 
God, to their parents, and to themselves. 
When the hours of amusement and those 
of instruction were ended, he had seen 
them going to their little labours with an 
alacrity which was really astonishing. He 
trusted the House would allow him to 
read a few of the letters which he had re- 
ceived on this subject. The hon. bart. 
then read the following letter, which he 
said he had received by the post of the 
preceding day :—* Sir William; Having 
deliberately considered Mr. Owen’s plan, 
I am of opinion, that there is not any 
proposition yet made for the improvement 
of the morals and general condition of the 
country, worthy of a comparison with it; 
and I am induced thus to intrude my 
sentiments on you, to propose a measure 
which may be likely, not only to secure 
its trial, but its general adoption. It may 
perhaps be your intention to show the 
benefits of such a plan, and to move for 
a parliamentary grant, for the purpose of 
trying the experiment. However favour- 
able the general opinion may be, yet in 
the present feeble state of the revenue, I 
am fearful there may be a difficulty in 
obtaining the grant; and should that not 
be the case, yet only one establishment 
would, by way of trial, be produced. I, 
however, consider it unnecessary that the 
country should wait whilst another expe- 
riment be tried. In addition to the plain 
reason of the thing, the experiment has 
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been tried with the greatest success at 
New Lanark. I should therefore at once 
propose a bill, which should have the 
effect of rendering any application for a 


public grant unnecessary, and giving more | 


facility to an immediate application of the 
plan on a general scale, as follows :— 
«A bill to enable parishes, at a general 
(not a select) meeting, to make a perma- 
nent rate on the property, and to take up 
money on the security of such rate, for 
the purpose of raising an establishment 
on Mr. Owen’s plan. To enable two, 
three, or four small parishes to unite for 
that purpose, each parish to have an inte- 
rest in, and to derive a benefit from the 
establishment, in proportion to its amount 
of rate or contribution. The rates so 
mortgaged to be applied quarterly in the 
discharge of the interest, and the reduc 
tion of the principal money so borrowed, 


until the same be discharged. To enable 


lords of manors, and the parishioners, to 
sell and convey waste and commonable 
lands for such purpose, with such other 
clauses as the wisdom of parliament ma 
devise. I see by a little pamphlet whic 
lately fell in my way, and which I enclose, 
that 96,000/. are sufficient to found an 
establishment for 1,200 persons; and I 
lately saw in the public prints, that Mr. 
Owen considered an establishment for 
1,000 more advantageous than for a greater 
or less number, and that would require 
80,000/., the interest of which would be 
4,000/. for the first year, and as much less 
every succeeding year, as the principal 
sum should be reduced. As there is 
plenty of unemployed capital in the king- 
dom, I think the money would easily be 
obtained, and it would be much more cre- 
ditable to capitalists (and more beneficial 
to the country) to lend their money on 
such security, than to place it in the funds 
of other nations. In the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Ricardo, there is plenty of com- 
monable land, and the poor are very nu- 
merous; the measure would therefore be 
peculiarly beneficial in that district, and, 
although no alarmist, yet I am of opinion 
that the safety of property in a great mea- 
sure depends more on an immediate atten- 
tion to the plan of Mr. Owen, than on any 
coercive measures. I remain with the 
greatest respect, &c. 
Cirencester, Dec. 14. Jos. MounTAIN.” 
The letter also contained some calcula- 
tions as to the time when the sum bor- 
rowed might be repaid, and the manner 
of repaying it, with which he did not 
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feel it necessary to trouble the House. 
The next letter he would read, was from 
the bishop of Chester. His lordship 
“ approved of a plan which would give 
to the poor an interest in the better culti- 
vation of the land, and stated that he had 
tried the experiment by letting out from 
70 to 80 acres to poor peasants, at about 
half an acre to each. The result was, 
that the lands so given were well culti- 
vated, even with that time which the pea- 
sant could bestow after his usual daily la- 
bour. One of the great advantages of 
this plan was, the creation of a feeling of 
independence among the peasantry—a 
feeling which could not be too much cul- 
tivated, as it rendered them averse to any 
application to the poor laws; and in the 
instance alluded to, relief from the poor- 
rates was not sought by any of the peasants 
so engaged.” If the House, in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, turned its 
back upon any plan which had for its im- 
mediate object the relief of the lower 
classes of the people, they would excite 
a general spirit of disaffection and discon- 
tent. He trusted, therefore, the noble 
Jord would not show himself averse from 
this inquiry; there could be no mischief 
in it, for if, upon examination, the plan 
was found to be inefficient, it might be 
abandoned. It might not be acceptable 
asa whole, but it should be recollected, 
that there was no flower of the forest 
from which the industry of the bee did 
not extract some honey. He might, if 
he did not fear to occupy too much o: 
the time of the House, go on reading to 
eternity the letters which he had received 
from various parts of the country in fa- 
vour of this plan. He, however, should 
only trouble the House with the reading 
of one more. He then read another letter 
in favour of the plan, which described the 
great advantages that might result from 
it, by the practice which it would encou- 
rage, of spade cultivation. A gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Newcastle had 
proved that by this mode of cultivation, 
the produce of land had been raised to 7 
or § quarters per acre. Before he sub- 
mitted his motion, he begged to make 
one observation further. At the period 
when Adam Smith wrote his treatise on 
the Wealth of Nations, the great object 
was to increase the wealth of the country. 
This object had been since achieved by 
the increase of machinery, so as almost 


. toincrease the production of some arti- 
. cles much beyond consumption. 


Now, 
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Mr. Owen’s plan, to remedy this—to ren- 
der the production of the necessaries of 
life fully adequate to the increase of po- 
pulation—would effect a reorganization, 
and a remoralizing of the lower classes, 
which there was no man of virtue who 
would not, he was persuaded, be most 
glad to see. He concluded by moving, 
“ That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the nature of the plan pro- 
posed by Robert Owen, esq., and to re- 
port thereon: and how far the same, or any 
part thereof, may be rendered available for 
ameliorating the condition of the labour- 
ing classes of the community, or for af- 
fording beneficial employment of the poor, 
by an improved application of the sums 
raised for their relief.” 

Lord Archibald Hamilton seconded the 
motion. He was so well acquainted with 
the practical effect of Mr. Owen's plan, 
and with the great distress which existed 
in that part of the country near which his 
establishment was situated, and particu- 
larly he so well knew the anxiety which 
existed among the great body of those 
who were so distressed to have the plan 
inquired into, that he conceived the House 
ought to take the matter into considera- 
tion. At the same time that he asserted 
this, he did not mean to give his support 
to those numerous theories which had 
been founded upon Mr. Owen’s plan. He 
saw, however, that a great part of it had 
produced an excellent effect, and he con- 
ceived that one ground why it was entitled 
to an examination. He did not look upon 
the present motion as one which went to 
embrace the whole of Mr. Owen’s plan 
(which he feared, if taken up ina national 
or general view, would be attended with 
too great an expense), but to extract and 
separate the useful parts of it from those 
numerous and extensive projects with 
which it was combined. He would sup- 
port the motion, in consequence of the 
good effects which he understood to have 
resulted from some of Mr. Owen's exer- 
tions, and from the feeling which he was 
aware existed among the poorer classes, 
that a trial of it might be made with ad- 
vantage to them. One thing had resulted 
from the operation of this plan at New 
Lanark—that it had united large bodies 
of human beings in the strongest bonds 


| of kindness and affection towards each 


other; in such a manner indeed as he be- 
lieved was never seen or known before. 
This was a strong reason with him in sup- 
port of the inquiry, and he thought that 
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inquiry alone was sought by the motion. 
He would strongly recommend the refer- 
ence of the subject to a committee, to 
which it should be understood that every 
thing eligible should be submitted, and 
that the House should not be~ troubled 
with any details of improvement, except 
such as should appre in the report the 
committee might finally agree upon. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he was anxi- 
ous to state the grounds upon which he 
was disposed to vote for the present mo- 
tion, without being understood in any de- 
gree to support the general principles 
. with which it was connected. In the first 
piace he thought, that in the present dis- 
tressed state of the country, that plan 
which proposed to alleviate such distress 
should be very wild and exceptionable, 
indeed, against which the House should 
peremptorily shut its ears. It was no 
doubt among the misfortunes belonging 
to the distress of the people, that they 
were too ready to attend to any visionary 
scheme that promised them relief; that 
they were disposed, as it might be said, 
to catch at straws, in the hope of saving 
themselves from sinking. This was, how- 
ever, too generally the consequence of 

opular calamity. But parliament should 
be guarded, not to give the sanction of its 
high authority to any visionary project, 
because that sanction might do considera- 
ble mischief, especially in this way, that 
if such an impracticable plan were recom- 
mended by the House, that recommenda- 
tion would weaken its power of carrying 
into effect any plan of less extent, but 
more practicability, as the people would 
naturally be disposed to say — “ What 
comparison do the advantages of this plan 
bear to the prospects held out by the pro- 
ject of Mr. Owen?” This was, therefore, 
with him one reason why the House should 
look with extreme caution to any of those 
measures which were proposed in the pre- 
sent shape. At the same time he did not 
wish that the House should reject all in- 
quiry on the subject before them. He 
was desirous not to be understood as 
meaning to agree to Mr. Owen’s plan. 
He conceived the theory on which it was 
founded to be wholly erroneous. It was 
founded upon a principle which he de- 
nied—that of the increase of population 
being a benefit to the country. On the 
contrary, he had no hesitation in stating, 
that the excess of population was one of 
the great causes of the distress which 
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this proposition, which, from the best 
consideration which he had been able 
to give to the subject, he was fully 
prepared to maintain was quite dis- 
carded by the theory of Mr. Owen. But 
it was amongst the most melancholy mal- 
practices of the low part of the press, to 
depreciate this, which was the soundest 
principle of political economy. Nay, the 
worst expedients were used to calumniate 
the writers by whom that principle was 
mainly supported, although among those 
writers were to be found men of the most 
exalted morals, of the purest views, of the 
soundest intellect, and even of the most 
humane feelings. An endeavour was made 
to raise an outcry against those writers, 
principally upon the ground, forsooth, 
that they proposed to interfere with the 
main comfort of human life, by deprecat- 
ing early marriages. But was it not in- 
cumbent upon any man who had enlight- 
ened views of philanthropy, or even a 
sense of common justice, to dissuade peo- 
ple from imprudent marriages — from 
forming connexions which they had not 
the means of subsisting? Could any 
thing serve more to aggravate the dis- 
tress or mortify the feeling of man than 
the collection of a family for which he 
was incompetent to provide? Yet against 
the writers who sought to guard society 
against this great evil, the utmost obloquy 
was directed. Nay, an attempt was made to 
excite a clamour against the men who had 
the wisdom to devise, and the manliness 
to support, that which was agreeable to 
the soundest principle of political eco- 
nomy. The present was not, however, 
the time in which he thought it advisable to 
propose the adoption, or to enter into the 
discussion of that to which he had devoted 
a great deal of his time and attention, and 
which he deemed the true radical remedy 
upon the subject of population; for if a 
plan to remedy this evil were now brought 
forward, there was reason to apprehend, 
from the disturbed state of the public 
mind, that an outcry might be raised 
against it which would be but too likely 
to interfere with the usefulness, and prove 
detrimental to the interest of the plan 
itself. The proposition of such a plan 
must therefore be deferred to some calm 


period which would be more suitable for. 


deliberate and candid consideration. But 
to return to Mr. Owen’s plan—although 


he differed from the theory upon which 
that plan was founded, especially upon 


the subject of pupulation, and thought it 
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would increase the evil of which it was 
the ostensible remedy, he still agreed with 
the hon. baronet who brought forward the 
motion, and the noble lord by whom it was 
seconded, that there were certain parts of 
that plan peculiarly entitled tothe consider- 
ation of the House. He meant especially 
upon the subject of education, The system 

roposed and acted upon by Mr. Owen 
in training infant children, before they were 
susceptible of what was generally called 
education, was deserving of the utmost 
attention. ‘This indeed was the sound 
part of Mr. Owen’s plan, and agreeable 
to the wisest principles. By all means 
then, he would say, let the House appoint 
a committee to inquire into the means by 
which those parts of Mr. Owen’s plan, 
against which no objections could be 
made, might best be put in general prac- 
tice. That which was wild or visionary 
might be slighted; but the useful and 
the practicable ought not to be discarded. 
But with respect to education he must 
say, that the assistance of government or 


_ parliament was not so essential to its ad- 
vancement: as the interests of that sub-. 


ject might be very safely trusted to the 
public spirit and private benevolence of 
the country. This, indeed, he found to 
be the case from his own observation, with 
regard to the education of children taken 
from their parents, who were thus enabled 
to pursue their own industry. But he 
had had some experience upon this sub- 
ject, where education alone was given to 
children without any food or clothing, and 
where children were taught moral, atten- 
tive and cleanly habits at that period of 
life when curiosity, the great spring and 
element of all education, was most active 
and ardent—when in consequence, that 
which at another period of life would have 
been felt as a burthen, was enjoyed as 
a pleasure. Thus the children were edu- 
cated while the parents, or at least the 
mother, who would have been otherwise 
obliged to stay at home and take care of 
them, was released and left at liberty to 
This system then was useful, not 
only to the children but to the parents, 
where they were disposed to industry. 
But the training up of infant children was 
in every view a point of great importance. 
He had given this subject a considerable 
degree of attention, and the experience 
of several years strengthened him in the 
opinion which he had been led to form 
onit. He had seen in Switzerland an esta- 
blishment, the plan of Mr. Fellenberg for 
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infant education, carried on with excellent 
effects. That gentleman’s plan was, 
however, better suited to an agricultural 
district, where the population were scat- 
tered,-than to a manufacturing town, 
where the population was crowded toge- 
ther. ~ For Mr. Fellenberg took the chil- 
dren to his school both night and day, 
thus separating them from their parents. 
Mr. Owen proceeded upon the same prin- 
ciple as to education, but then he did not 
separate the children from their parents, 
unless for the day, and therefore his plan 
was more applicable to manufacturing or 
populous districts than that of Mr. 
Fellenberg in Switzerland. The plan 
of Mr. Owen was, indeed, so much 
better, as it was calculated to improve 
the domestic habits of the people ; 
the child being allowed, by remaining 
with its father and mother, to acquire 
those social and domestic habits which 
were of so much value in life, which begat 
those strong ties of affection, some of the 
best and most secure bonds of mutual as- 
sistance. With the example of what Mr. 
Owen had effected on the subject of the 
education of children, it would, he con- 
ceived, be impossible to refuse an inquir 

into the practicability of extending it. If 
it were not vouched by such undeniable 
proofs, it could scarcely be believed that 
so much good had been done by the plan 
as was known to be produced at New La- 
nark, The example set there was, he 
conceived, much better than that produced 
in Switzerland. This system tended also, 
by a sort of reflex operation, to improve 
the habits of the parents themselves ; for 
in the presence of children so trained, 
they would be ashamed of intoxication, 
or swearing, or any habits that might pol- 
lute the minds, or offend the feelings of 
those who were the objects of their at- 
tachment. This consideration, then, 
combined with the improved impressions 
of the children, was likely to produce the 
most salutary effect upon the morality 
and general conduct of parents, by check- 
ing the expression or exhibition of any 
impropriety, and hence he preferred the 
plan of Mr. Owen to that which he had 
witnessed in Switzerland. With a view 
to make an experiment of this plan, the 
hon. member for Bramber, the hon. mem- 
ber for Nottingham, had, with himself and a 
few other friends, made up a stock purse. 
He had proceeded in this experiment with 
the more alacrity, as he had the highest 
respect and esteem for Mr. Owen, whom 
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he really believed one of the most humane, 
simple-minded, amiable men on earth. 
He was indeed a rare character ; for al- 
though a projector, Mr. Owen was one of 
the most calm and candid men he had 
ever conversed with. You might discuss 
his theories in any terms you pleased— 
you might dispose of his arguments just 
as you thought proper; and he listened 
with the utmost mildness. His nature 
perfectly free from any gall, he had 
none of the feverish or irritable feeling 
which too generally belonged to projec- 
tors. But to revert to the committee as- 
sociation, of which he had the honour to 
be a member, he had to express their ac- 
knowledgments for the assistance which 
they had received from the right hon, gen- 
tleman the chancellor of the exchequer, 
who wasalways found ready to promote that 
which was most useful, namely, any plan 
of practical philanthropy. Through this 
association a school had been established 
in Westminster, according to Mr. Owen’s 
plan ; and if the experiment of that school 
were found practically useful, as there 
was every reason to expect, it was fairly 
to be calculated that the same experiment 
would be made elsewhere. The establish- 
ment in Westminster was a day-school, 
for which Mr. Owen had furnished the 
committee with an excellent superintend- 
ant, and it was going on in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, so satisfactorily indeed, 
that although originating in the charity of 
individuals, it was soon likely to be sup- 
ported by the interest of those who were 
immediately benefitted by its existence. 
This was a most gratifying consideration. 
For although charity might begin, interest 
alone could continue or perpetuate insti- 
tutions of this nature. If any person 
doubted the practical success of this plan, 
let him go into the school at Brewer'’s- 
green, in Westminster, and he would see 
both the nature of the plan and the bene- 
fits that attended it. There was indeed 
reason to expect that the schools esta- 
blished upon this system would soon and 
very generally enter into competition with 
those dame schools which had heretofore 
proved so very useful, and to which (while 
children of nine or ten years old were too 
often allowed to walk about almost as igno- 
rant as beasts) infants were sent, to keep 
them out of harm’s way, while their mothers 
went to work.—Of this indeed there could 
hardly be a doubt, as the schools to which 
he alluded would be conducted upon a bet- 
ter plan, and therefore parents would natu- 
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rally rather pay quarter-pence to the one 
than to the other. Satisfied as he was 
that the success of this plan was likely to 
be promoted by inquiry, he was an advo. 
cate for the appointment of a committee 
of that House, by which that inquiry 
might be a into, and effectually 
concluded. With respect to the spade 
husbandry which was recommended in 
Mr. Owen’s plan, he must confess himself 


incapable of forming any judgment upon’ 


that part of the es as he was wholl 
unacquainted with the subject; and this 
was another reason with him for support- 
ing the proposition of inquiry. But he 
was an advocate for inquiry, with a view 
to separate the wild and impracticable 
part of this plan from that which was 
sound, useful, and practicable; and he 
trusted that the House would not reject 
the latter along with the former. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was nothing more usual, out of the 
House, than to see gentlemen of opposite 


political opinions uniting cordially and_ 


substantially in efforts for the benefit of 
the poor; and he was convinced that no 
spectacle could be more consoling than 
the display of the same spirit in parlia- 
ment. It showed that that House did not 
act on party grounds when the welfare of 
the people was the subject of discussion ; 
it showed that when they could see their 
way clearly, they would all agree in mea- 
sures for alleviating the public distress. It 
would have given him great pleasure to 
concur in the present motion, if he had 
not thought that the House by going into 
the inquiry would give the sanction of par- 
liament to a plan not only visionary and 
impracticable, but in the highest degree 
dangerous to the country. While he op- 
posed the plan, however, he wished to do 
every justice to the character of Mr. 
Owen, whose humane and benevolent in- 
tentions could not be too highly praised. 
Though he was not particularly acquainted 
with the nature of the establishment at 
Lanark, he believed all that had been said 
of it. Indeed, some years ago he had 
visited Lanark, and though the establish- 
ment had not then attained its present 
state of excellence, the impression on his 
mind at that time was, that it was produc- 
tive of great benefit, and reflected the 
highest credit on Mr. Owen. He had then 
thought the general system superior to any 
other that he had ever seen; and from what 
he had heard, he believed it to have been 
improved since that time. But, notwith- 
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standing all this, he could not agree to 
the adoption of Mr. Owen's general sys- 
tem; and he should state to the House 
the grounds of his objections. In the 
year 1817, two public meetings were 
called at the city of London Tavern at 
Mr. Owen’s request, at which he delivered 
a full explanation of the plan he had in 
view for the amelioration of society, and 
which explanation had since been given 
to the public. If he was incorrect in what 
he was about to state, he would thank a 
worthy alderman opposite, who was at 
the meeting, to correct him. At one of 
those meetings held on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1817, Mr. Owen made a speech, 
trom which he would now read tie follow- 
ing extracts :— 

«Why should so many countless mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures through each 
successive generation, have been the vic- 
tims of ignorance, of superstition, of 
mental degradation, and of wretchedness ? 
~-My friends, @ more important question 
has not yet been put to the sons of men. 
Who can answer it? Who dare answer 
it, but with his life in his hand; a ready 
and a willing victim to truth, and to the 
emancipation of the world, from its long 
bondage of disunion, error, crime, and 
misery? Behold that victim! On this 
day, in this hour, even now, shall those 
bonds be burst asunder, never more to 
unite while the world shall Jast. What 
the consequences of this daring deed shall 
be to myself, I am as indifferent about as 
whether it shall rain or be fair to-morrow. 
Whatever may be the consequences, I 
will now perform my duty to you, aud to 
the world; and should it be the last act 
of my life, I shall be well content, and 
know that I have lived for an important 
Then, my friends, tell you, that 
1itherto you have been prevented fromeven 
knowing what happiness really is, solely in 
consequence of the errors, gross errors 
that have been combined with the funda- 
mental notions of every religion that has 
hitherto been taught to men. And, in 
consequence, they have made man the 
most inconsistent, and the most miserable 
being in existence. By the errors of these 
systems, he has been a weak and imbecile 
animal, or a furious bigot and fanatic; 
arid should these qualities be carried, not 
onty into the projected villages, but into 
Paradise itself, a Paradise would no longer 
be found.—In all the religions which have 
beet hitherto forced on the minds of men ; 
deep, dangerous, and lamentable princi- 
(VOL, XLI.) 
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ples of disunion, division, and separation, 
have been fast entwined with all their fun- 
damental notions; and the certain conse- 
quences have been, all the dire effects 
which religious animosities have, through 
all the past periods of the world, inflicted 
with such unrelenting stern severity, or 
mad and furious zeal!—If, therefore, my 
friends, you should carry with you into 
these proposed villages of intended unity 
and unlimited mutual co-operation, one 
single particle of religious intolerance, or 
sectarian feelings of division and separation 
—maniacs only would go there to look for 
harmony and happiness ; or elsewhere, as 
long as such insane errors shall be found 
to exist !—I am not going to ask impos- 
sibilities from you—I know what you can 
do, and I know also what you cannot do. 
Consider again on what grounds each man 
in existence has a full right to the enjoy- 
ment of the most unlimited liberty of con- 
science ; I am not of your religion, nor of 
any religion yet taughtin the world!—to me 
they all appear united with much—yes, with 
very much—error !—Am I to blame for 
thinking thus ? those who possess any real 
knowledge of human nature know that I 
cannot think otherwise—that it is not in 
my power, of myself, to change the 
thoughts and ideas which appear to me 
true. Ignorance, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion may again, as they have so often done 
before, attempt to force belief against 
conviction—and thus carry the correct- 
minded, conscientious victim to the stake ; 
or make a human being wretchedly insin- 
cere.—Therefore, unless the world is now 
prepared to dismiss all its erroneous reli- 
gious notions, and to feel the justice and 
necessity, of publicly acknowledging the 
most unlimited religious freedom, it will 
be futile to erect villages of union and 
mutual co-operation ; for it will be vain to 
look on this earth for inhabitants to occupy 
them, who can understand how to live in 
the bond of peace and unity; or who can 
love their neighbour as themselves ; whe- 
ther he be Jew or Gentile, Mahommedan or 
Pagan, Infidel or Christian ; any religion 
that creates one particle of feeling short 
of this, is false, and must prove a curse 
to the whole human race!—And now my 
friends—for such I will consider you to 
the last moment of my existence, although 
each of you were now armed for my im- 
thediate destruction—such, my friends, 
and no other, is the change that must take 
place in your hearts and minds, and all 
arr a) before you can-enter these 
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abodes of peace and harmony, you must 
be attired in proper garments before you 
can partake of all the comforts and bless- 
ings with which they will abound.—Such 
are my thoughts and conclusions, and I 
know you will hereafter ponder them well 
in your minds, and truth will prevail ! 
When you shall be thus prepared, if life be 
spared to me, I will be ready to accompany 

ou, and to assist with all my power 
in every particular step that may be neces- 
sary to secure your immediate happiness 
and future well-being.—Now, my friends, 
Tam content that you call me an infidel; 
that you esteem me the most worthless 
and wicked of all the human beings who 
have yet been born! Still, however, even 
this will not make what I say one jot less 
true, or more false. No name can make 
falsehood truth; how can any name 
whatever make truth more true? Of 
what use, then, can names be, except to 
give a false validity to gross error? The 
interest of those who govern has ever ap- 
peared to be, and under the present sys- 
tems ever will appear to be, opposed, 
to the interest of those whom they go- 
vern. Law and taxation, as these are now 
necessarily administered, are evils of the 
greatest magnitude; they are a curse to 
every part of society; but while man 
remains individualised, they t con- 
tinue, and both must unavoidably still in- 
crease in magnitude of evil.” 

In reading these extracts from the 
speech of Mr. Owen, he did not wish to 
eall down the spirit of persecution against 
him. He admired Mr. Owen’s treatment 
of the persons under his care; and as to 
his religious opinions, he only regretted 
the aberrations of his mind. But it was 
evident, that he looked to the adoption of 
a plan subversive of the religion and go- 
vernment of the country ; and i phi- 
Janthropic his views might be, that House 
could not adopt the plan proposed by the 
hon. baronet, without countenancing those 
dangerous theories. But it appeared that 
Mr. Owen’s plan was discountenanced by 
the unbiassed judgment of the public; 
for at the first meeting which he addressed 
at the City of London Tavern, his propo- 
sitions were rejected. After Mr. Owen 
had spoken, several other gentlemen took 
part in the discussion. A worthy alderman 
proposed an amendment to one of the re- 
solutions, and the purport of that amend- 
ment was, that no effectual relief could be 
given to the people without a fair repre- 
sentation in parliament, This amendment 
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was adopted, so that it appeared, when- 
ever a plan was proposed for ameliorating 
society, the grand panacea, parliamentar 

reform, was sure to be brought forward. 
He should regret, if the rejection of this 
motion led to the rejection of what was 
good in the plan; but he thought the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him in the debate, had cleared the 
way so well, as to show that this would 
not be a necessary consequence. 
no doubt, true, that at a second public 
meeting a committee was appointed, for 
the purpose of considering Mr. Owen's 
plan, and a subscription had been opened 
for its advancement, to which the worthy 


baronet had liberally contributed. It ap- | 


peared, however, that in this country of 
unbounded liberality—that in a city of 


unbounded wealth, the subscription com- 


pletely failed. Only a small sum had been 
subscribed; and it was surely a strong 
prima facie case against the plan, that 


after it had been so long submitted to the © 
public, it had received so little encourage- — 


ment. He concluded by declaring, that 
as an official individual, he could not agree 
to a grant of the public money for the es- 
tablishment of a plan that had been intro- 
duced to the public by a speech, in which 
all religions were pronounced false, and 
all systems of government bad. 

Mr. John Smith eulogised the character 
of Mr. Owen, who had long exerted him- 
self to alleviate the distresses of his fel- 
low creatures. It appeared that the right 
hon. gentleman (the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) was not disposed to give assist- 
ance to the plan, because it was proposed 
by a person who differed from himself on 
the subjects of religion and politics. In 
that respect he dissented from the views 
of the right hon. gentleman. No man 
could more lament than he did, the course 
which Mr. Owen had pursued ; and in- 
deed, he had told him, that if he intro- 
duced those obnoxious sentiments, he 
would prevent people from supporting his 
plan. Still he could not agree with aon 
who thought this a sufficient ground for 
rejecting it. It was indeed a part of Mr. 
Owen's system to teach men to make al- 
lowance for such differences of opinion. 
He had never in the course of his life 
known a person so thoroughly exempt 
from prejudice or self-interest as Mr. 
Owen. The right hon. gentleman would 
allow him to remind him of an extraor- 
dinary circumstance attending the esta- 
blishment at Lanark, and which particu- 
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larly demanded his notice. Such was the 
nature of that establishment, managed as 
it was bya man of Mr. Owen’s unfortu- 
nate religious belief, that during the last 
14 years there was not one solitary in- 
stance of a man connected with it being 
convicted of acrime. Could the same be 
said of any other establishment in this 
country? Surely that system which pro- 
duced such effects was at least worthy of 
consideration. He should perhaps have 
been silent on this occasion, had it not 
been for what had fallen from the learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Brougham) in his ex- 
cellent speech. On the subject of educa- 
tion he would speak out, and he denied 
that Mr. Owen’s views on this point were 
visionary, for he knew them to be correct 
from the practical results which he had 
himself witnessed. Mr. Owen’s plan em- 
braced the education of children from 
the age of three years and upwards. He 
had seen the plan reduced to practice 
at Lanark, and Mr. Owen had there, 
by his system of instruction, taught 
those little creatures to du away all the 
contentious passions so common at that 
age. No man could see one of those 
little boys of nine years of age, without 
wishing that his own children bad been 
similarly educated ; that, he would freely 
confess, had been his own feeling. As 
to many parts of the plan of Mr. Owen, 
he did not pretend to understand them, 
and he could not give an opinion on what 
he did not understand. If a committee 
were granted to inquire into the subject, 
although he did not think they should go 
into the whole question of the poor-laws, 
still they might consider the present state 
of distress in which the population of the 
country was involved. He would take the 
— of asking the right hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues, whether they were 
prepared to come forward with any plan 
for the relief of the poor? If they were 
not, with what face could they refuse 
this committee? He did therefore hope, 
that if the right hon. gentleman persisted 
in his opposition to the appointment of 
this committee, he would, for the satis- 
faction of those who were anxious on this 
subject, state what he intended to do. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained. He did not object to Mr. 
Owen’s plan, because Mr. Owen himself 
rejected the authority of all religions and 
all governments, but because Mr. Owen 
had stated the plan to be founded on those 
principles. As to the relief of the poor, 
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it was only necessary for him to say at 
present, that there was a motion on that 
subject already before the House, and 
when it came to be discussed, he should 


\take that opportunity of stating his 


opinions. 

Mr. Ricardo observed, that he was 
completely at war with the system of Mr. 
Owen, which was built upon atheory in- 
consistent with the principles of political 
economy, and in his opinion was calculated 
to produce infinite mischief to the commu- 
nity. Something had fallen from an hon. 
member on a former night, on the subject 
of the employment of machinery. It 
could not be denied, on the whole view 
of the subject, that machinery did not 
lessen the demand for labour; while, on 
the other hand, it did not consume the 
produce of the soil, nor employ any of 
our manufactures. It might also be mis- 
applied by occasioning the production of 
too much cotton, or too much cloth; but 
the moment those articles ceased in con~ 
sequence to pay the manufacturer, he 
would devote his time and capital to some 
other purpose. Mr. Owen's plan pro- 
ceeded upon this—he who was such an 
enemy to machinery, only proposed ma- 
chinery of a different kind: he would 
bring into operation a most active portion 
of machinery, namely, humanarms. He 
would dispense with ploughs and horses 
in the increase of the productions of the 
country, although the expense as to them 
must be much less when compared with 
the support of men. He confessed he 
did not agree in the general oe of 
the plan under consideration, but he was 
disposed to accede to the proposition 
of a committee. Spade husbandry Mr. 
Owen recommended as more beneficial to 
production. He was not informed enough 
on the interests of agriculture to give an 
opinion, but that was a reason for sending 
the subject to a committee. For what 
did the coustry want at the present mo- 
ment? A demand forlabour. Ifthe facts 
stated of spade husbandry were true, it 
was a beneficial course, as affording that 
demand. And though government or the 
legislature would not be wisely employed 
in engaging in any commercial experi- 
ment, it would be advantageous that it 
should, under present circumstances, cir- 
culate useful information and correct pre- 
judices. They should separate such con- 
siderations from a division of the country 
into parallelograms, or the establishment 
of a community of goods, and similar vi- 
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sionary schemes. Before he sat down, he 
trusted the House would excuse his offer- 
ing a few observations on what he consi- 
dered the cause of the distresses of the 
country. He fully concurred in what had 
fallen from his hon. and learned friend on 
the subject of population. The propor- 
tion of the capital to population regulated 
the amount of wages, and, to augment 
them, it was important to increase the 
capital of the country. But when he 
heard honourable members talk of em- 
ploying capital in the formation of roads 
and canals, they appeared to overlook the 
fact, that the capital thus employed must 
be withdrawn from some other quarter. 
The causes of the insufficiency of capital, 
and the consequent disproportion between 
wages and population, were to be at- 
tributed to many circumstances, for some 
of which government were not to blame. 
Supposing a country with a numerous po- 
pulation, large capital, and a limited soil, 
the profits of that capital will be smaller 
there, than in a country populous, with 
lesser portion of capital, and with a great 
extent of soil. This country was one of 
large capital, but of increasing population 
and of an extent of soil necessarily limited ; 
of course profits would be lower in it than 
in countries which had net the same limi- 
tation: still, though the profits were 
smaller, the capital continued in this 
kingdom, not only because persons felt a 
solicitude to keep their property under 
their own eye, but because the same con- 
fidence was not reposed in the security of 
others: the moment, however, other 
kingdoms, by their laws and institutions, 
inspired greater confidence, the capitalist 
would be induced to. remove his property 
from Great Britain to a situation where 
his profits would be more considerable : 
this arose from no fault in the govern- 
ment; but the effect of it was to produce 
a deficiency of employment and conse- 
quent distress. Then came the questicn, 
had we taken the proper steps to prevent 
the profits upon capital from being lower 
here than in other countries? On the con- 
trary had we not done every thing to aug- 
ment and aggravate the evil? Had we not 
added to the natural artificial causes for 
the abduction of capital? We had passed 
corn laws, that made the price of that ne- 
cessary of life, grain, higher than in other 
and neighbouring countries, and thus in- 
terfered with the article which was consi- 
dered the chief regulator of wages. 
Where grain was dear, wages must be 
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high, and the effect of high wages was ne- 
cessarily to make the profits on capital 
low. A second cause arose out of the 
fetters upon trade, the prohibitions against 
the import of foreign commodities, when, 
in fact, better and cheaper than our own, 
This was done in a spirit of retaliation ; 
but he contended, that whatever line of 
policy other nations pursued, the interest 
of this nation was different; wherever we 
could obtain the articles we wanted at the 
cheapest rate, there we ought to go for 
them ; and wherever they were cheapest, 
the manufacture would be the most exten- 
sive, and the amount of it, and invitation 
to capital, the greatest. Another cause 
of the existing disposition to send capital 
out of the country was to be found in the 
national debt. Instead of paying our 
expences from year to year, Great Britain 
had constantly pursued a system of bor- 
rowing, and taxes were accumulated not 
only to pay the simple interest, but some- 
times even the compound interest of the 
debt; and the amount was now so enor- 
mous, that it became a matter of calcula- 
tion, whether it was worth a capitalist’s 
while to continue in a country where he 
not only obtained small profits, but where 
he was subjected to a great additional 
burthen. Every pecuniary motive im- 
pelled him rather to quit than to remain, 
For a great many of the various causes of 
the evil, some of the principal of which 
he had touched upon, there might not 
exist any immediate remedy. We had, 
however, a beneficial precedent in the 
prceenens of the last session, He al- 
uded to the measures taken for a return 
to payments in specie ; and he saw no in- 
convenience in keeping stedfastly to that 
system. Parliament had wisely extended 
the operations of that system over a num- 
ber of years. They should follow the 
same course as to the corn laws, After 
the quantity of capital employed under 
the faith of legislative enactments in agri- 
culture, it would be a great injustice to 
proceed to an immediate repeal of those 
laws. But that House should look to the 
ultimate good, and give notice, that after 
a certain number of years, such an injuri- 
ous system of legislation must terminate. 
The same observation applied to our pro- 
hibitory commercial code. From the 
variety of interests now in operation under 
that system, it would not only be neces- 
sary to look, but to Jook stedfastly, to a 
distant but certain period for its repeal, 
With respect to the national debt, he felt 
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that he entertained opinions on that point 
which by many would be considered ex- 
travagant. He was one of those who 
thought that it could be paid off, and that 
the country was at this moment perfectly 
competent to pay it off. He did not mean 
that it should be redeemed at par; the 
public creditor possessed no such claim— 
were he paid at the market price, the 
public faith would be fulfilled. If every 
man would pay his part of the debt, it 
could be effected by the sacrifice of so 
much capital—With respect to the objec- 
tion, that the effect of that sacrifice would 
be to bring so n:uch land into the market, 
that purchasers could not be found for 
such a glut, the answer was, that the 
stockholder would be eager to employ his 
money, as he received it, either in the 
purchase of land, or in loans to the farmer 
or landowner, by which the latter might 
be enabled to become the purchaser, par- 
ticularly when the government was no 
longer in the market as a borrower. He 
was persuaded that the difficulty of paying 
off the national debt was not so great as 
was generally imagined; and he was also 
convinced that the country had not yet 
nearly reached the limits of its prosperity 
and greatness. It was only by a compa- 
rative reference to the state of other coun- 
tries that the opposite opinion could be 
entertained, and such opinion would gain 
ground as long as so many unnatural 
temptations, by our policy at home, were 
held out to withdraw capital from the 
country. He repeated his conviction that 
Mr. Owen’s plan was in many parts vi- 
sionary, but yet he would not oppose the 
appointment of a committee, if it were 
only for the purpose of seeing whether it 
was probable that the advantages which 
that gentleman expected from the use of 
spade husbandry could be realized. 

Mr. N. Calvert opposed the motion. 
He saw no benefit that could arise from 
the appointment of a committee. Spade 
husbandry, whatever good effects it might 
otherwise be attended with in some places, 
would not afford permanent relief! because 
it would notafford permanent employment. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman disapproved 
of the plan asa general one. It was how- 
ever much more objectionable when first 
brought forward than at present. With 
all the prejudices. that were entertained 
against it, he saw no reason why it should 
not be sent toa committee, if it were only 
for the purpose of satisfying the public, 
and showing theimpracticability ofit. Mr. 
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Owen having succeeded in one instance 
upon a small scale, was convinced that he 
would be successful upon a larger one. 
This he (Mr. Waithman) was convinced 
was a visionary expectation. He would 
not follow his hon. friend who had spoken 
last but one through the various topics 
upon which he touched with so much abi- 
lity. His hon. friend had gone over a 
large extent of matter worthy of most se- 
riousinguiry. The distress of the country 
might be traced to various causes; but the 
great one wasthe excessive and exorbitant 
taxation. The consequence was, that the 
profits of every species of produce were 
greatly reduced, and vast numbers, whose 
income was not sufficient to support them 
in this country, went to reside on the con- 
tinent; so that what they received from 
the taxes here, as the interest of their ca- 
pital, was sent abroad. 

_ Lord Althorp was sorry to differ in some 
respects from his hon. friend the hon. mem- 
ber for Portarlington. He agreed with him 
however, in the leading principles he laid 
down with respect to the causes of the 
present distress, and the mode of applying 
aremedy. He was not of the same opi- 
nion with his hon. friend on the subject of 
the corn laws. In principle they were 
wrong; and he opposed them when the 
subject was before the House. Still, he 
felt that in a period of war they would be 
of advantage in procuring an independent 
supply of that most necessary article. It 
was also a great object to secure the em- 
ployment of capital in agriculture. It 
might indeed be said that it was bad eco- 
nomy to grow corn at home when it could- 
be had cheaper from other countries. The 
answer to this was, that they could not se- 
cure a supply athome in time of war unless 
by imposing some tax on corn of foreign 
growth. He agreed with what was said 
respecting their commercial system, and 
was surprised that no means had been 
adopted for opening a more extensive 
market with foreign countries, particularly 
France. He did not allude to a commers 
cial treaty; that, in his mind, was not de- 
sirable; but by admitting the wines and 
silks of France, the produce of this coun~ 
try would be taken in return, and produce 
mutual advantage. He did not think it 
would be prudent to agree to the present 
motion. All were agreed that the plan 
proposed was absurd; where, then, was 
the necessity for appointing a committee 
to prove its absurdity’ If they were to 
engage in inquiry upon such grounds there 
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would be no end to committees. With 
respect to spade husbandry, if advan- 
tageous it would soon be adopted. The 

ublic were sufficiently awake to their own 
interest, and it was better to let individu- 
als pursue it in their own way. An expe- 
riment, if necessary, might be made by 
the board of agriculture, whose funds were 
adequate to the purpose. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the wording of 
the motion, supposing it were otherwise un- 
objectionable, would induce him to vote 
against it, as it in fact recognized Mr. 
Owen’s plan. It was impossible that he 
could give his support to any plan, which 
in its results could only, he thought, tend 
to delusion and disappointment. He did 
not intend to delay the House by entering 
at all into questions of employment of ca- 
pital, or amount of revenue, to which in- 
deed, he felt quite incompetent. Unques- 
tionably a great deal was expected of them 
by the country; of that hon. gentlemen 
must be aware; and while he must admit 
that there was much which they could not 
do, he was not the less disposed to assist 
most warmly in the developement of any 
measure which might have a tendency ef- 
fectually to relieve the suffering poor.— 
But he really thought that, if the hon. ba- 
ronet had the interest of Mr. Owen warmly 
at heart, he would not make an unfavour- 
able impression on the public mind with 
respect to it, by pressing his motion to the 
division, which must, if he persisted, 
shortly take place. 

Sir Charles Burrell opposed the mo- 
tion. He was desirous to offer a few ob- 
servations on the state of husbandry, in 
reply to some remarks which had been 
made upon the subject. In many cases, 
spade husbandry had been already tried, 
particularly in the hop counties, and most 
especially in Kent. This, therefore, was 
no new system. With regard to the printed 
papers which had been widely circulated 
—drawn up with the intention of display- 
ing the large benefits likely to arise from, 
and the property to be rapidly accumu- 
lated by, the practice of spade husbandry, 
they were founded in mere delusion. It 
was quite impossible, he would venture to 
say, that any such quantity of corn could 
have been grown upon the same extent of 
land, as was said to have been raised by 
the superiority of spade agent In 
particular instances, no doubt, much good 
might be effected by these means; but 
their general practice would be, in fact, 
the bringing back of agriculture, gener- 
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ally, toa state of nature. There were, 
besides, many parts of the country where 
Jands could not be so tilled. It had been 
said that this sort of husbandry would in- 
crease the food of the whole people. He 
denied that assertion ; but suppose it did, 
what good would be done? What sale 
could there be for it, while no encourage- 
ment was given to the home growth of 
the British farmer—while foreign corn 
was allowed to be imported at a price 
which nowust defeat the British grower ?— 
As to the corn laws, he thought it would 
be well to revise them in such a manner 
as to make corn yield a revenue to the 
British grower; and by doing so, he had 
no doubt, the state of the country would 
be materially improved. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not give his con- 
sent to this plan. His right hon. friend 
opposite, had already stated, as part of 
his objection to Mr. Owen’s plan, the na- 
ture of his religious principles. This ob- 
servation did not appear to be correctly 
understood by his hon. friend on the bench 
behind him. It applied, as he appre- 
hended, not to the principles of any par- 
ticular sect of any religion, but to those 
avowed by Mr. Owen himself; and if Mr. 
Owen, as he understood, objected to all 
thesystems ofreligion at present established 
— if his whole plan proceeded upon a sys- 
tem of morals founded upon no religion 
whatever, but rather upon considerations 
of moral rectitude of conduct only, he 
was of opinion that it behoved the House 
to be cautious how it gave its sanction to 
an institution, which did not acknowledge 
as one of its essential features, that doc- 
trine, on whose truth and piety it was not 
for him now toenlarge. Inthe year 1817, 
he had read a paper connected with this 
subject, which * presumed all who heard 
him had also seen. Till that paper came 
under his observation, he had really felt 
disposed to vote for the plan. That paper 
had, however, altered his opinion. It 
seemed an object of Mr. Owen, to esta- 
blish a number of little communities, with 
eacha certain allotment of ground through- 
out the country. This, it was contended, 
would increase the quantity of sustenance. 
The conclusion implied that man would 
labour more diligently for the advantages 
to be distributed throughout a little com- 
munity, than for his own individual profit. 
It wasa positionat variance with daily prac- 
tice and constant experience. Societies 
which were to enjoy a sort of community of 


goods. He (Mr. Wilberforce) had not had 
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the benefit of attending personally at the 
Lanark institution, but he had seen those 
who had; and he thought he understood 
the nature of it, from the very admirable 
speech in which it had that night been 
described. He was ready to admit that 
all those who visited it expressed them- 
selves favourably of the system that pre- 
vailed there. it, had been brought to its 
present state however, not by any par- 
ticular rules of Mr. Owen’s (though the 
exclusion of public houses and other cir- 
cumstances must have greatly assisted) 
but by the good old system of christianity. 
He trusted, however, while he could not 
support the present motion, that the 
House would not break up without at least 
expressing its inclination to devise some 
measure which might alleviate, if it failed 
to remove, the grievances of the lower 
classes. With respect to what had been 
said by the hon. gentleman about the mis- 
application of the public revenue, it was 
with the profoundest respect that he dif- 
fered from a gentleman who hadso greatly 
distinguished himself upon questions of 
political economy which hadexercised the 

ens of some of the ablest writers this 

ingdom ever could boast of, and who, in 
that science, if he had not advanced any 
great new principles, had yet applied ex- 
isting ones in such a manner as to claim 
for him the warmest esteem and admira- 
tion from his contemporaries. But, for 
himself, he must deny that we were in 
“an unnatural state.” The idea of the 
application of capital to the prosecution 
of public works had been very generally 
entertained ; but as to the capital, which 
some persons seemed to imagine as iden- 
tified with land, it was well known that 
from various circumstances the value of 
land was too fluctuating and uncertain, to 
be considered as a species of fixed capital. 
Without instancing any particular cases, 
he would say generally, that when he saw 
great wealth on the one hand, and great 
distress on the other, he could not but be 
solicitous that some mode should, if pos- 
sible, be devised of bringing them toge- 
ther; so as to render them mutually pro- 
ductive and beneficial. He believed, with 
an honourable gentleman who had spoken 
in the coure of the debate, that this coun- 
try had not yet seen her best days. He 
did trust, and think, that she would go on 
increasing in strength, in greatness, and 
in happiness. We were, in fact, journey- 
ing in that road whith was sure to conduct 
us to wealth, prosperity, and power; we 
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were diffusing education. The reason 
why former states had been in all ages as- 
similated to the human frame, in its ad- 
vance from infancy to youth, from youth 
to manhood, from manhood to decay, was 
this—the parallel proceeded upon this 
fact, that the religion of those states was 
founded on false principles. They went 
on from stage to stage of intellectual im- 
provement, emerging from ignorance to 
knowledge, till the light of day beamed 
upon the fabric, and betrayed the rotten 
imposture upon which it was built. The 
pillar of our greatness, however, was raised 
upon that basis ofall intellectual and religi- 
gions improvement—the christian reli- 
ion. The pledge of our superiority was 
in the support of those doctrines, which, 
the more they were examined, were found 
to be the more excellent in their truths, 
the more beneficial in their effects. He 
was confident that the country would pro- 
ceed in her mighty march of improving 
excellence, as she had hitherto proceeded ; 
and that she would remain, to the end of 
time, the sanctuary of morals, the refuge 
of liberty, and the region of peace and 
happiness. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he would not 
detain the House more than a few minutes. 
The objections urged against Mr. Owen’s 
plan were general, and yet almost every 
person so objecting, made some admission 
in its favour. It certainly ought not to 
be thrown out, as seemed to be the pre- 
vailing disposition, merely because it was 
Mr. Owen's plan. The great difficulties 
under which the country laboured, as had 
been repeatedly acknowledged, was the 
want of employment for labour and capital. 
Thissubject had been frequently before par- 
liament, and, in some instances, it was deem- 
ed proper for government to interfere and 
lend its assistance to remedy the difficulty. 
Now, what said the excellent report of 
the‘commissioners who had been four years 
in Ireland, to examine into the state of 
agriculture, and to ascertain the quantity 
of waste lands? According to them, 
there were 2,500,000 acres lying waste in 
Ireland. And what did they assign as the 
cause of its so lying waste ?—Why, the 
want of capital. There were, besides, 
the waste lands in England. He knew of 
one waste spot, which, if properly cul- 
tivated, would yield sustenance for 
20,000 families, valuing them as 80,000 
persons, and return 200,000/. to govern-~ 
ment besides. Although he objected to 
many parts of Mr. Owen’s plan, he 
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thought that the part which related to the 
cultivation of the waste land was highly 
deserving of attention, especially when it 
was considered how large was the annual 
importation by this country of foreign 
corn. The plan ought certainly to be re- 
ferred toa committee. It had been suc- 
cessfully adopted in commerce ; what 
should prevent its efficacy in agriculture ? 
Those who objected to it, from the dread 
of too greatly increasing the quantity of 
grain, didnot consider that the country 

aid thirteen millions annually for grain 
sede what the country could produce. 
Many more millions were also paid out 
of the country for flax and other commo- 
dities, and which he insisted might be and 
and ought to be produced from the waste 
land and surplus labour of the country. 
This was the first motion that had been 
made for the appointment of a committee 
to consider of the best means of employ- 
ing the poor, and it ought not to be re- 
jected by the House merely because they 
did not altogether approve of the plan 
recommended. All who had seen the es- 
tablishment at new Lanark, admitted that 
the course pursued by Mr. Owen had suc- 
ceeded there ; and why might not its be- 
nefits be extended ? He was by no means 
partial to the whole of that gentleman's 
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plan, but he conceived that a portion of it 
might be adopted with great advantage to 
the country. If his Majesty’s ministers | 
would come forward and say that they. 
were prepared with any measure which 
might equally benefit the poor, by employ- 
ing them in redeeming the waste lands of 
this country, he had no doubt the hon. 
baronet would cheerfully withdraw his mo- 
tion: but he trusted he would not do so in 
any other case. 

Sir C. Burrell in explanation observed, 
that no surplus grain was grown, simply 
for want of encouragement. 

Mr. Maswell expressed his hope that 
the House would not refuse to grant the 
committee moved for by the hon. baronet. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey contended, that the 
hon. member for Bramber had wholly mis- 
represented Mr. Owen’s intentions, and 
his theological views. He had read the 
aper drawn up by a committee who had 
een appointed at Leeds to inquire into 
the nature of the establishment at New 
Lanark, and who had declared, that they 
never saw a purer system of morality than 
was there practised. While Mr. Owen 
did not disguise his own views of pole- 


mical subjects, he was not so extravagant 


chased what he required, received his 
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as to think of introducing those views into 
his infant institution, To state, there- 
fore, that it was an infidel institution, and 
almost an atheistical college, and that its 
tendency was to undermine Christianity, 
when the little community were as cele« 
brated for their religious and moral deport- 
ment as for their intelligent useful, and in- 
dustrious habits, was a gross misrepre- 
sentation. For himself, he was never 
aware that Christianity was aided by secu- 
lar support, but on the contrary, he al+ 
ways imagined that it was wholly inde- 
pendent of it. The House were not 
called upon to discuss Mr. Owen’s polemi- 
cal or theological views. They had be- 
fore them the fact, that a community of 
above 2,500 persons were, by that gentle+ 
man’s system, brought into a state of 
great morality, . of happiness, at a mo- 
ment when the whole of the rest of the 
country was, comparatively speaking, in 
the greatest distress. Were they to be 
blind to that fact, because one honour- 
able member thought that Mr. Owen 
wished to undermine Christianity, and 
another conceived that there was some 
miscalculation as to the advantage of spade 
cultivation ? Unless his majesty’s minis- 
ters would say that they had some other 
plan to propose, he thought the House 
bound to acquiesce in the honorable baron- 
et’s motion, were it only to show the peo- 
ple that they sympathized with them under 
the diversity of misery which they were 
suffering. 

Sir W De Crespigny replied. An ar- 
gument had been urged against the mo- 
tion, which was scarcely to be justified. — 
He owned that he felt extremely sore at 
that argument ; recollecting, as he did, 
that in his life he had never witnessed a 

urer religion than that established at 

anark, It was true that more of the in- 
mates belonged to the Methodistical 
church than to the Established ; it was, 
however, a fine sight (and had the hon. 
member for Bramber been present he 
would have thought the same) to seé 
them on each Sunday proceeding to their 
different places of worship, A right ho- 
nourable gentleman, who had attacked 
Mr. Owen’s plan, had coupled with it par- 
liamentary reform. Now, he understood 
that to parliamentary reform Mr. Owen 


was decidedly hostile. Something had also: * 


been said about a community of property. 
There was no such thing at Lanark. 
Every man had his little cottage, pur- 
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profits, and either deposited them in his 
own name in the savings banks, or did 
with them what he thought fit. Undoubt- 
edly, such a general combination as that 
recommended by Mr. Owen would, in 
his {sir W. De Crespigny’s) opinion, be 
highly beneficial ; but that was not his 
present object. It was evident that some- 
thing must be done for the relief of the 
poorer classes of the community. This 
was the first time that a proposition for 
considering a particular plan for that pur- 
ose had been submitted to parliament. 
now asked his miajesty’s ministers, 
whether they had themselves any plan to 
ropose on this important subject, as ifso 
i would consent immediately to with- 
draw his motivn ? 

After a pause, sir W. De Crespigny 
repeated his question. No answer being 
given, the House divided: Ayes 16. 
Noes 141. Majority against the motion 
125. 

List of the Minority. 
Aubrey, Sir J. Rancliffe, Lord 
Barnett, Jas. Ricardo, D. 
Compton, Samuel Smith, J, 


Gaskell, B. Sinclair, G. 
Graham, Sandford Waithman, alderman 


Harvey, W. D Wood, alderman 
Lamb, hon. G. TELLERS. 
Nugent, Lord. Crespigny, Sir W. De 


Pringle, J. Maxwell, John 


Palmer, F. 


STATE oF THE Scotch MANUFAC- 
tuRING Districts—RENFREW MEMo- 
RIAL.] Mr. Maxwell rose, pursuant to 
notice, to bring forward his motion relat- 
ing to the Manufacturing Districts in 
Scotiand. He said, that at the time of 
his return from the continent he found the 


_ county of Renfrew labouring under a most 
~-severe pressure; but the pressure was 
‘most heavy upon those who were engaged 


in the manufacturing interest. They were 
wholly unable to support themselves by 
their exertions. Those who were appoint- 
ed to relieve them had recourse to plans 
of artificial labour, such as the making of 
roads, &e. A large sum was subscribed 
for the purpose of that relief, under the 
idea that their distresses would prove to 
be only of a temporary nature ; but after 
expending that, unfortunately another was 
found necessary to be demanded. In con- 
sequence of the situation in which Ren- 
frewshire was placed, it was determined 
that a petition should be agreed to, stat- 
ing the nature of the local distress, and 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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pointing out to ministers that spirit of in- 
subordination which began to manifest it- 
self, and which would ever be found to 
prevail where such distress existed. This 
course was adopted principally for the 
purpose of giving to the House an oppor- 
tunity of declaring what reason, if any, 
existed, for not bestowing on the northern 
parts of the kingdom that species of relief 
which had been granted to other districts 
of this country. It was felt that, if par- 
liament took up the question, and showed 
an earnest desire to alleviate the wants of 
those individuals, the very fact that they 
had considered their case, would induce 
those who were visited by an accumula- 
tion of evils, to bear up against them with 
more fortitude than they would perhaps 
otherwise do. It was evident, that per- 
sons of moderate property, in those neigh- 
bourhoods where distress was strongly 
felt, could not, for any considerable time, 
continue to grant relief; for, if they did, 
the whole rental of their property would 
be consumed. In many instances, indeed, 
the relief afforded to the distressed ope- 
rators swallowed up nearly the whole 
rental of the estates of well-disposed per- 
sons. When, in addition to this, he 
stated, that a great many individuals, who 
had made their fortunes by a connexion 
with trades and manufactures, had not 
felt it their duty to come forward and 
subscribe in this season of distress, and 
that a vast number of landholders in the 
distressed districts did not conceive that 
they were obliged to step forward with 
relief. When he declared this to be.the 
fact, he felt that he was warranted in call- 
ing on that House to pay some attention 
to those who were now suffering, and to 
extend their fostering care to those dis- 
tricts in which the pressure of want was 
most prevalent. Such a proceeding would 
tend, in a great degree, ta prevent the 
inroad of tumult and disaffection ; and it 
would also operate in hindering the great 
defalcation of the revenue, which, under 
existing circumstances, was too much to 
be apprehended. If the House did not 
make any great sacrifice—if it showed that 
it was anxious, willing, and ready to take 
such measures as appeared best calculated 
to ameliorate the situation of those parts 
of the country, which, from various causes, 
suffered under almost unparalleled dis- 
tress—if it granted even a trifling aid, 
much benefit would be derived from the 
manifestation of that feeling. For a long 
period . immense revenue had been cir- 
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culating through the country—sums aris- 
ing from loans, and from various other 
transactions, had been afloat. These en- 
couraged industry, by the employment of 
many individuals in the different manufac- 
tures connected with war. This employ- 
ment was the cause of a superabundant 
population; and, when war ceased, the 
population which had been thus created 
were left unprovided for. Other causes, 
the existing system of apprenticeship, for 
instance, tended also to increase the num- 
ber of manufacturers. He felt it neces- 
sary, in calling the attention of the House 
to this subject, to advert to these points, 
in order to show that the House would be 
warranted in making some grant, since 
the necessity for it arose out of particular 
circumstances, which were not likely to 
occur again. The great point of complaint 
was, that gentlemen of landed property 
were called on to support those operative 
manufacturers; and very many of those 
who were obliged to contribute to their 
subsistence, had never derived any benefit 
from their labours. It would, therefore, 
be well for the House to consider what 
relief could, in such a case—a case of 
great hardship—be fairly and prudently 
granted. Even if his motion were not ac- 
ceded to, the fair and liberal discussion to 
which he hoped it would’give rise, would 
have a powerful effect in removing the dis- 
content which prevailed. He conceived 
that it would be extremely proper to grant 
pecuniary assistance to those individuals 
who were desirous to emigrate from Scot- 
land. There being no poor-rates in that 
country, many individuals were unable to 
procure the ten pounds which were neces- 
sary to enable them to leave the country. 
There were, in his opinion, certain points 
of taxation which demanded revision. 
Those who were scarcely able to procure 
a scanty subsistence, ought to be relieved 
from taxation altogether. He could ne- 
ver consider that a wise, just, or salutary 
‘taxation, which bore heavily on the lower 
orders, and augmented the pressure of 
that distress which originated in causes 
that could not, perhaps, be entirely re- 
moved. It should certainly be an object 
of great moment with the House, to con- 
sider how the immense superabundant po- 
pulation of the country could best be em- 
ployed or relieved: He did think that 
some relief should be afforded to the poor 
in the distressed manufacturing districts of 
Scotland. It was extremely unfair that 
almost the whole burden should be placed 
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on the shoulders of the landholder. Va- 
rious modes might be pointed out by which 
this severe pressure could be avoided, and 
he hoped the House would adopt one or 
other of them. He thought it would be 
well if they seriously considered whether 
it would not be better to sanction some 
relaxation from the strict principles of po- 
litical economy, in order to alleviate the 
evils which now confessedly existed in dif 
ferent parts of Scotland. The assistance 
hitherto derived from the land-owners was 
likely to be very much narrowed, if not 
wholly done away; because one-half of 
the produce of the land was frequently 
uncalled for; and, for the other half, the 
farmer was, in many instances, unable to 
obtain an adequate payment. If things 
went on in this way, it was clear that the 
source from which the operative manufac 
turer derived his subsistence, would soon 
be dried up. If this most important sub- 
ject was not taken up warmly and zealous- 
ly, those who were borne down by the 
pressure of distress would be !ed to think, 
that there was no sympathy for their situa- 
tion. Feeling thus, the tie of their al- 
liance would become weak; and, instead 
of acting on the doctrines of religion and 
morality, they would perhaps be incited 
to form themselves into bands of thieves, 
What must be the feelings of many fa- 
thers of families, when, owing to the ex- 
treme pressure of the times, they found it 
necessary to withdraw their children from 
school—when they were obliged to leave 
them in a state almost of nakedness, and 
saw them without food and without clothes 
in the midst of an inclement winter?— 
Would not such a state of things tempt 
men to question the excellence of those 
civil institutions under which they lived, 
and that form of government under which 
their rights were supposed to be protect- 
ed? Would rot individuals, thus over- 
whelmed by distress, throw aside the sys- 
tem of good morals, and the love of pure 
character which they had previously che- 
rished, and adopt other principles and sen- 
timents? There had been instances in 
which the misfortunes of the people had 
produced such effects; and he much ques- 
tioned whether the measures pending at 
that moment would prevent a similar re- 
sult, unless they were accompanied by 
acts which would prove that their situa- 
tion was not treated with coldness and 
apathy. He begged the House to consi- 
der, before they came in contact with the 


people, whether it would not be wise and 
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prudent to look, with an anxious eye, to 
the circumstances which led to the present 
state of affairs, and to devise some means 
by which the affections of the people might 
be secured, and the great body of the po- 
pulation taught to reverence the laws of 
the land. There were circumstances which 
should induce every man of feeling to con- 
tribute his share towards alleviating the 
misfortunes of the labouring community. 
Whether he was in favour of a small pit- 
tance, or a large and liberal grant, he 
would have this consolation—that his ef- 
forts tended to reduce the sum of human 
suffering ; that thereby discontent would 
be removed, and the interests of religion, 
of law, and of social order, would, in a 
proportionate degree, be asserted and pre- 
served. Whatever feeling of discontent 
existed in the country was, he believed in 
his conscience, to be attributed to want, 
and to want alone. Individuals were to 
be found who were anxious for what was 
called radical reform; others called out 
for some new and undefined change in the 
constitution of the country; and the dis- 
semination of their tenets had produced 
an alarming effect on the minds of the 
people. But he was firmly convinced, 
that such of the great mass of the popula- 
tion as had been brought to admire and to 
join in those tenets, acted more from the 
feelings engendered by want, and from 
the natural hope of having that want re- 
lieved, than from any disaffection to the 
government, or any dislike to the consti- 


tution of the country. The middling or- 


ders of society, though attached, on ac- 
count of their property, to the existing 
government, were, by their feelings, 
strongly connected with the labouring 
classes; amd he did not believe that, at 
the present moment, there was an indivi- 
dual in the former rank who would not 


contribute to any fair system of taxation, 


if he were satisfied that it would be the 
means of affording permanent relief to his 
less fortunate fellow-creatures.—The hon. 
member concluded by moving for * a copy 


of any memorial which has been transmit- 


ted to the Lords of the Treasury, relative 
to the distresses of the manufacturing 


part of the population of the county of 


Renfrew.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


he had no objection to the proposition of 


the hon. gentleman. It was obvious, 
however, that the object of his motion 
was pecuniary assistance; and he would 
State very shortly to the House the 
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course which his majesty’s ministers 
deemed it necessary to pursue on an 
occasion of considerable difficulty and 
delicacy. Every person must agree in 
the truth of the observation, that con- 
siderable distresses existed in the manu- 
facturing districts of Scotland and of this 
country ; but the mode of granting them 
relief was a matter which required serious 
consideration. ‘Those distresses arose at 
different times, and from very diflerent 
causes. Sometimes they were the effect 
of war, sometimes the result of peace. 
Fluctuations, created by a variety of 
causes, must have a powerful effect on 
manufactures. The demand for them 
would, at one period, be exceedingly 
large, and then the population would be 
generally employed; while at another, 
that demand would shrink and decrease 
so much, as to render it impossible to 
keep the manufacturing population at 
work; and of course, a considerable 
ressure of distress must be produced. 

he House must be aware, how much 
that distress was likely to be aggravated 
in a country where no law existed, which 
could be carried into effect, when the 
working population were, thrown out of 
employment. When cases of this kind 
occurred in England, the poor tradesmen 
found relief by the operation of the poor- 
laws. In Scotland, where such a system 
did not exist, the pressure was, undoubt- 
edly, much more severe. He was afraid 
that if parliament were to introduce the 
system of poor-rates among the people of 
Scotland, it would be very ill received; 
and, on the other hand, if they departed 
from the existing principle, and bestowed 
relief on local districts, there was no 
place that would not expect to have its 
distresses alleviated in the same way. To 
show the view which ministers took of 
this subject, he would read the answer 
which had been sent to an pgm 
made by the duke of Hamilton fora grant 
to relieve the distresses of the inhabitants 
of Lanarkshire :—** Fife House, 14th 
December 1819. My lord; I have had 
the honour of receiving your grace’s 
letter. I informed you some days ago of 
the course of proceeding which had been 
adopted in consequence of the application 
from the city of Glasgow. A petition 
has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons from that place, and measures are 
in progress for carrying into effect the 
prayer of that petition. As soon as the 
question of security can be settled to the 
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satisfaction of parliament, government 
will have no difficulty in making an ad- 
vance, with a view to immediate relief. 
Your grace does not seem to be aware 
that the government of this country has 
no fund at its disposal for the relief of 
‘the distresses of the poor; that the peo- 
le of England provide for their poor by 
ocal assessments, and that it never could 
be nc seme in reason or justice that 
they should be called upon gratuitously 
to provide for the poor of the other parts 
of the united kingdom (where no assess- 
ment exists) in addition to their own. If 
the district of Lanark, or any other of 
the distressed districts of Scotland, will 
apply to parliament for leave to assess 
themselves in aid of their poor, govern- 
ment will have no difficulty in recom- 
mending, under the special circumstances 
of the case, that advances shall be made 
on the security of such assessments ; or, 
if any plan can be proposed to parliament 
for giving employment to the poor, by 
means of localimprovements, government 
will have the same disposition to forward 
the object by temporary advances, where 
reasonable security can be given for ulti- 
mate repayment. With respect to emi- 
gration, your grace is already acquainted 
with my sentiments. The object, im- 
portant as it is in itself, can from its na- 
ture only admit of gradual accomplish- 
ment, and to attempt a too extensive and 
hasty execution of such a plan could only 
lead, in addition to unlimited expense, to 
the ruin and destruction of those whom 
it is wished to relieve. I request that 
your grace will communicate these senti- 
ments to the gentlemen with whom you 
correspond, and at the same time inform 
them, that if they will come forward with 
some specific proposal, on the principle of 
that of Glasgow, government wili have 
every disposition to give the most liberal 
and indulgent consideration to it, and to 
recommend it, if possible, to the adoption 
of rrr have, &c. (Signed) 
Liverpool.”—From the nature of this 
letter, the House would perceive that the 
government was not inattentive to the 
distresses of that part of the empire; and 
he could further add, that every possible 
consideration would always be bestowed 
on the question by those who had the 
guardianship of the public interest. 
Mr. Primrose said, there was a great 
difference between the distress of the 
manufacturing districts in England and in 
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it was relieved by poor-rates, which had 
no existence in the other. Now, some 
relief ought to be granted to the popula- 
tion of Scotland ; for if they were perma-. 
nently out of bread, they would be per- 
manently seditious. At present, there 
was not only a want of employment 
amongst the manufacturers, but in the 
warehouses there was an excess of their 
commodities. This surplus of goods ren- 
dered the master-manufacturer incapable 
of paying the labourer as usual, and 
therefore the labourer was obliged to work 
more hours than customary in order to 
gain wages sufficient to supply the wants 
of nature. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that the distress existing in the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland would 
be made the subject of inquiry, and that 
the House would enter into that inquiry, 
devoid of all political views, except as far 
as regarded the effects of taxation upon 
the manufacturing interests. 

Mr. Kirkman Finlay said, that every 
attention was paid by lord Liverpool, and 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to every remonstrance and me- 
morial presented on the part of the dis- 
tressed operatives of Scotland. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that while dis- 
tress so generally pervaded the whole 
country, he could not refrain from ob- 
serving on the contracted, and unstates- 
man-like policy pursued by his majesty’s 

overnment. Two special considerations 
ad been omitted in their views of that 
great question, namely, the want of pro- 
visions for those persons whose families 
were in a state of starvation, and the ge- 
neral interests of the community. Minis- 
ters seemed inclined to throw the support 
of the distressed upon the more opulent, 
without considering that every pressure 
on them, would necessarily re-act upon 
the people. It would be no answer to 
those who could not procure food, that 
the army was increased, that coercive 
measures were necessary to be enforced, 
and that an increased expenditure was re- 

uisite to meet the general exigencies of 
the times. All that might be the case; 
but it would never satisfy the people, nor 
rocure them the means of subsistence. 

heir distresses should be looked to, and 
the causes that produced them probed 
to the bottem; if any serious intention 
was entertained of effectually removing 
them. In a season of such emergency 
as the present, the government and the 
parliament should interfere; for the poor 
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and the distressed were not only con- 
cerned, but the general peace and pros- 
perity of the country. Society was only 
established, and governments created for 
the purpose of the general good, and the 
evil of starvation should not be thrown on 
one particular class of persons.—If the 
evil were distributed more equally, its 
pressure would be less severe; and if 
owing to the line of policy hitherto 
adopted, distress had multiplied to a most 
alarming height, the time was arrived at 
which measures should be taken for its 
diminution and relief. He could not 
forget the grants which were made to the 
Portuguese, the Russians, and the Ger- 
mans, and even to persons nearer home— 
the weavers of Spitalfields. How, then, 
could it be said, that the present demand 
was new? or that the case submitted to 
their consideration did not loudly call for 
legislative interference? While aggravated 
misery existed, they should not sit with 
their arms across, and say, leave it to the 
natural cures for an overgrowth of popu- 
lation. These natural cures would be, 
famine and pestilence. But were these 
to be their remedies? Why was society at 
all invented, if not to provide remedies of 
a safer and a better nature? The present 
distresses were not confined to any one 
particular district: the causes that pro- 
duced them operated but too generally ; 
and when people were dying for want, it 
was high. time to consider of the best 
means for the prevention of increasing 
evils. If a ship at sea was reduced to 
short allowance, no one would think of 
throwing a part of the crew overboard, in 
order to make ampler provision for the 
rest. No, the scanty provisions would be 
equally divided; and the same thing 
should be done in the present situation of 
this country. Temporary relief about 
two years ago was found of great assistance 
towards the mitigation of distress. Why 
then not try the same experiment on the 
present occasion? The peace of society, 
and the stability of the government de- 
pended on the exertions which might now 
be made to relieve the people from those 
calamities by which they were oppressed. 
He was a friend to all necessary measures 
for the repression of disaffection; but he 
called upon them, for God’s sake, not to 
give the people to understand that no 
attention would be paid to their dis- 
tresses, 

_ Mr. Huskisson repelled the charge of 
inattention made on the government by 
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the hon. member, and added that the 
letter which had just been read must have 
satisfied any man of the disposition of mi- 
nisters to use their best endeavours to 
procure relief. Distress existed in certain 
districts of Scotland, perhaps from the 
over-growth of population; but those very 
districts had increased in prosperity more 
than one hundred fold, by the industry 
of that very population, whose distresses 
had been so much dwelt on. In looking 
at the distresses of the manufacturers, 
they were bound to look at the state of 
the foreign markets, particularly that of 
America, one of the greatest consumers 
of British manufacture; and if they fairly 
looked to that, they would find no legis- 


lative measures of the government that 


could remedy those evils, whose existence 
he regretted as much as any member in 
that House. Violent speeches could not 
reduce distress, but would rather tend to 
increase that discontent, that feverish 
excitation, which were now so visible 
throughout the country. The parliament 
could do but little by direct relief; but 
much could be done by restoring that con- 
fidence and security to the capitalist, 
which recent measures had so much shaken. 
If this were not effected, capital would be 
naturally withdrawn from its accustomed 
channels of circulation, the industrious 
classes would he left without employment, 
and the general decay of commerce would 
most ruinously ensue. To prevent this 
accumulation of mischief should be the 
desire of all; and he felt satisfied it was 
the sincere and heartfelt desire of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Tierney thought it extraordinary 
that government, knowing all this distress 
to exist, had not been prepared with 
some measures to relieve it. He was not 
at all surprised that those who were con- 
nected with that part of Scotland, and 
who had themselves been eye-witnesses of 
the misery and starvation which prevailed 
there, should express themselves in warm 
language ; and he trusted that the House, 
on taking that circumstance into conside- 
ration, would pardon any warm expres- 
sions that might have been used. ‘There 
were occasions on which government was 
glad to employ the distressed part of the 
population on works of general import- 
ance. This had been done at Glasgow 
and elsewhere; but in the county of Ren- 
frew, no public works could be under- 
taken; and thus the principle which was 
good in one part of Scotland, was bad in 
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another, from being totally inapplicable. 
He was ready to admit that Scotland was 
as much bound to provide for its poor as 
England; but if there was any difficulty 
‘in raising a sum there to relieve them, 
(and he did not say that there was any 
such difficulty), government might be 
justly called upon to assist in obviating it. 
The right hon. gentleman had denied, 
with considerable vehemence, that any of 
our existing evils arose from the policy of 
ministers. Now he (Mr. T.) thought that 
‘some of them had. A principle of politi- 
‘cal economy had been violated by an issue 
of paper, that was not convertible into 
money: and this, as they all knew, had 
not been productive of any advantage to 
the state. The people of part of Scotland 
were now allowed to be in jeopardy of 
starvation. Was he, when they were in 
such circumstances, to understand that 
no relief would be granted to them, unless 
the gentlemen of Janded property came 
forward in their behalf? No; that was not 
exactly the case: all the gentlemen on 
the other side said that something ought 
to be done, but they could not tell what. 
So said the poor and famished manufac- 
turers, but with a meaning rather dif- 
ferent. This something, which was to be 
done when the people required relief, ap- 
peared very like nothing ; but when some- 
thing was to be done to coerce the people, 
that something came before them in the 
shape of six or seven bills. Did gentle- 
men think that it was only by dint of law 
and a military force, that they could re- 
store strength, and health, and soundness, 
to their convulsed country? He hoped 
not. It was too monstrous a proposition 
to be seriously entertained for a moment. 
They were now receiving complaints from 
different parts of the kingdom, not of 
imaginary miseries or fictitious evils ; they 
were receiving petitions, not for absurd 
theories of representation, or wild changes 
in the constitution; but complaints of 
actual misery, and that, too, of the very 
worst nature—of starvation. It was a 
dreadful state of society to live under, and 
would become still more so, if relief was 
not granted. It was said that this re- 
lief ought to come from the landed pro- 
‘prictors; but was it not too much to 
ask, that the calamities arising out of 
the decay of the manufacturing interest, 
should be entirely relieved at the expense 
of the agricultural, which was not itself 
‘in the most flourishing condition. If 
ever there was a case in which the 
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House ought to seek to extend redress 
to the people, either by granting a com- 
mittee, or in any other way, this surely 
was one. He did not think this a party 
question; and if a committee was grant- 
ed, he should not enter it with party 
feelings. He recommended it, because 
he believed it would be the best way. 
of conciliating the disaffected, and res- 
toring tranquillity to that part of the 
country which was disturbed. 

Mr. Marryat said:—Mr. Speaker; I 
regret that language should have been 
used in this debate, the tendency of 
which is rather to aggravate than 
allay the discontents that prevail among 
the labouring classes of the community, 
I also regret as it is admitted on all 
hands that these discontents originated 
chiefly in distress, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters have it not in contemplation to 
bring forward any measures by which 
that distress may be alleviated. I admit 
that the safety of the state is the first 
object that demanded their attention; 
but that being provided for by the va- 
rious bills now in progress through the 
Eouse, I think measures of relief, as 
far as relief is practicable, ought to go 
hand in hand with measures of coercion. 
It has been stated in many loyal ad- 
dresses to the throne, echoed back again 
to us in the speech from the throne, 
re-echoed in our address, and repeated 
in various speeches in this House, that 
this distress is only of a temporary na- 
ture. Often as I have heard this as- 
serted, I have never once heard it at- 
tempted to be proved; and I believe for 
this plain reason, that to prove it is 
impossible, because this distress is in- 
herent in, and inseparable from, the 
situation in which this country is now 
placed. We are in an artificial and ex- 
traordinary state of things, different from 
that of any other nation on earth. We 
have tu provide for the interest of an 
immense national debt, in addition to 
the expenses of our regular peace esta- 
blishment, so that the ordinary sources 
of revenue, derived from taxes on in- 
ternal consumption, which served to 
defray the expenses of other govern- 
ments, will not suffice for our wants; 
but we depend also upon the revenue 
derived from manufacturing, to a great 
extent, for the consumption of foreign 
powers. This resource is of immense 
importance, as may be seen by the 
single instance of the cotton manufac- 
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tory. The raw cotton annually con- 
sumed in this country costs about six 
millions, which in its manufactured state 
is sold for at least six times its original 
value, or thirty-six millions, leaving a 
profit to this country of thirty millions. 
At the close of the war, about one-third 
of the profits or income of every indivi- 
dual, found their way into the exchequer, 
as appears by the returns under the In- 
eome Tax act. That tax was paid on 
nearly 150 millions, for it produced 
14,800,000/.; adding one third or 75 mil- 
lions, for short returns and exemptions, 
the total income of the inhabitants of this 
country will be something more than 220 
millions, and the amount of the public 
revenue at the same period exceeded 70 
millions, or nearly one third. Since the 
repeal of the income tax, the proportion 
is reduced to about one fourth; so that 
the cotton manufacture now produces an 
annual revenue of 74 millions. Extend 
this calculation to our other great staple 
manufactures, wool, leather, glass and 
earthenware, hardware, and various others, 
a large proportion of which is exported, 
together with the produce of our mines, 
lead, iron, copper, tin, and coals, and it 
will be seen how much our revenue de- 
pends upon the export trade of the coun- 
try. During the war, we commanded a 
monopoly of the commerce of almost all 
the world, and increased our manufac- 
tures to such an extent, that they actually 
occupy a much greater part of our popu- 
lation than are employed in agriculture. 
Every thing then wore the appearance of 
Prosperity, for the workmen obtained 

igh wages, for which the master manu- 
facturers indemnified themselves, by the 
high prices they obtained for their goods 
in foreign parts. But when peace return- 
ed, and we came into competition with 
the manufacturers of every nation on the 
continent, where labour was much cheaper 
than in Great Britain, a great and sudden 
revulsion took place. Our master-manu- 
facturers found themselves undersold, and 
were consequently obliged to reduce the 
price of their goods. To relieve them- 
selves from this loss, and enable them- 
selves to afford their goods as cheap as 
their rivals in foreign markets, they re- 
duced the wages of their workmen, and 
at length even this resource has become 
ineffectual ; for although the workmen 
who continue to have employment, are 
only paid a pittance insufficient for their 
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of them are without any employ what- 
ever.—I know there are many individuals 
who think that British skill, capital and 
enterprise, will carry all before them ; but 
I can assure those gentlemen that they 
under-rate the exertions of our rivals, as 
I can show them by referring to the trade 
of the Havana, which being open to all 
the world, is as fair a criterion as can 
possibly be furnished. From the returns 
of the vessels that arrived at that port for 
the six months ending in July last, it ap- 
pears that out of 99 which came from Eu- 
rope, only fifteen sailed from Great Bri- 
tain; eighteen were from France, and 
twenty-one from Holland and the Hans 
towns. This enumeration shows that six 
parts out of seven of the wants of the in- 
habitants of the of can 
supplied cheaper from other parts 

than Great Britain; and 
confirms the positions I am endeavouring 
to maintain, that manufactures can be af> 
forded cheapest where labour can be pro- 
cured at the lowest rate, and that labour 
will be lowest where the taxes are the 
lowest, because the rate of taxatian ne- 
cessarily enhances the price of every com- 
modity that men eat, drink, wear, or 
consume. Peace brought the same dis- 
tress upon agricultural as upon the manu- 
facturing classes, by exposing the British 
farmer to a competition with the foreign 
grower of corn, but the land-holders re- 
lieved themselves by passing the corn laws, 
which raised the price of bread upon the 
lower classes, at the very moment when 
their means of paying for it were dimi- 
nished by the reduction of their wages. 
I impute no blame to the landed interest, 
for their distress required relief; but I 
contended at the time, that they helped 
themselves with rather too liberal a hand ; 
and the present state of things proves that 
the public burthens now press too heavily 
on the labouring classes of the community. 
The longer we attempt to go on upon our 
present system, the more, I fear, will our 
financial and political difficulties increase. 
Six years ago, the right hon. gentleman 
the chancellor of the exchequer, publish- 
eda pamphlet entitled ‘ Outlines of a 
New Plan of Finance,” in which he pre- 
dicted that according to his new plan, the 
whole of the national debt would be li- 
quidated in the year 1837; and told the 
public ‘ that he had found out a new dis- 
covered treasure of 100 millions, such as 
no country ever before possessed, raised 
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without the impoverishment of any indivi- 
dual, or any embarrassment of the general 
circulation.” Does any man, in his sober 
senses now believe, that the whole of the 
national debt will be paid off by the year 
1837, or that the right hon. gentleman 
has these 100 millions in his pocket? Sir 
the fallacy of the right hon. gentleman’s 
plan consisted in his taking it for granted, 
that taxation might be increased toan in- 
definite amount; his calculations were 
founded on an addition of 21 millions to 
all the then existing taxes; and one of 
the first acts of John Bull, after the 
peace, was, to kick off seventeen millions 
from the load of taxes he already bore. 
Thus vanished at once all the righthon. gen- 
tleman’s visions of liquidating the national 
debt, and his newly discovered treasure. 
This retrospect is important, as it may 
serve to bring the right hon. gentleman 
to true principles of finance; and to show 
him that if he means his next plan to suc- 
ceed, he must found it on the basis of re- 
ducing, not augmenting, the present 
weight of taxation. This appears to me 
(to use a —- term), to be the 
only radical cure for the evils under which 
the country now labours; and in my opi- 
nion would be best accomplished, by a 
general contribution of property of every 
description, for the purpose of paying off 
a considerable portion of the national 
debt, and thus getting rid of those taxes 
which render it impossible for our labour- 
ing classes to afford their labour as 
cheap as their continental competitors. 
I know of no other means of reviving the 
foreign demand for our manufactures, and 
thus securing constant employment to the 
distressed part of our population. The 
measure, though severe is certainly prac- 
ticable. I happened to be in Holland in 
the winter of 1802, and the inhabitants 
of that country had then paid ten per cent 
upon their capital, besides a very consi- 
derable per centage on their income. 
Some gentlemen have recommended a re- 
newal of the property tax, for the pur- 
pose of taking off those taxes which 
press most heavily upon the poor, 
and this would certainly give them 
considerable relief, but it should be con- 
sidered, that the property tax must be 
perpetual, the other measure temporary 
that the relief given by the former would 
be we partial, that by the latter effec- 
tual; that by imposing a property tax in 
time of peace we exhaust a resource which 
ought to be reserved for time of war, and 
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may be obliged to submit to insults from 
foreign powers which we dare not resent, 
on the contrary, this country would stand 
in a prouder situation than ever, if after 
incurring such a vast expenditure to deli- 
ver Europe from the most gigantic des- 
otism that ever attempted to crush the 
iberties of mankind, she made such an 
unexampled sacrifice to relieve the suffer- 
ing classes of her own population, on 
whom the public burthens pressed with 
too disproportionate a weight. I shall 
not go into any particular details on 
this subject. It is the province of his 
majesty’s ministers to propose specific 
plans of relief, for the distresses which 
have produced such alarming symptoms 
of discontent ; and I trust they will shortly 
bring forward some general and well di- 
gested plan of this description, such as 
will meet the full approbation, as I am 
persuaded it will receive the most serious 
consideration of this House. Inthe mean 
time, [ cannot concur in any local or 
partial measures, such as that we are 
called upon to adopt by the present mo- 
tion. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Sezzure or Arms Lord 
Castlereagh moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Calcraft stated, that he had been 
extremely desirous, if it had been possi- 
ble, to give his support to this bill. The 
object of himself and the friends with 
whom he acted, in the opposition which 
they had given to the present measures 
was the security of the public peace; but 
even though such was their object, neither 
he nor they could support a bill which 
authorized the searching of a man’s house 
by night for arms. If the noble Jord on 
the other side would call to his recollec- 
tion what had passed in another country, 
he would find that arms had been seized 
more easily by day than by night; and 
without any of those violations of decency 
and decorum which must naturally take 
place when a man’s doors were broken 
open, and his whole family suddenly ex- 
posed to the gaze and inspection of offi- 
cial intruders. For these reasons he 
should vote against the measure. 

Sir Joseph Yorke wished to explain the 
vote which he intended to give this even- 
ing, as some gentlemen might not know 
how to reconcile it with his vote of a for- 
mer evening. He could have wished the 
words “ by night” to have been struck 
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out of the bill; but, as it had seemed | 


ood to a large majority to retain them, | 

fe should vote for the bill, rather than | 
allow so necessary a measure, as it was 
to be lost altogether. 

Mr. Dickinson said, that no man was 
more anxious than he was to justify 
the right of the people of England to have 
arms; but, in the present state of the 
public mind, he thought it expedient to 
place this right under some restriction. 

Lord James Stuart could have wished 
the government to have come forward 
with some more conciliatory measure. He 
would have agreed to the bill now before 
the House if the clause, allowing the 
search by night, had undergone the 
amendment which an hon. friend of his 
had proposed. The bill in its present 
form contained something so hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution, that he could 
not possibly support it. He was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the forms of the 
House to know how to proceed, in order 
to throw it out; but he trusted, that 


experience than he possessed, would take 
the proper course to effect that object. 

Mr. Tierney said, that he should move 
to leave out the words “ by night,” if for 
no other reason at least for this—to give 
an hon. baronet on the other side (sir J. 
Yorke) the opportunity of voting twice in 
29 years against the government [A 
laugh]. 

The Speaker then put the question, 
that this bill be now read a third time, 
which was agreed to without a division. 
on the motion that the bill do now pass, 
Mr. Tierney moved to leave out the 
words “ by night,” on which the House 
divided—For the motion, 46; Against it, 
158: Majority, 112. The bill was then 


passed, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 17. 


Sepitious Meetincs PrevENTION 
Bitt.] Lord Sidmouth rose to move 
that the bill for more effectually prevent- 
ing seditious meetings and assemblies be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a committee. 
After all that had passed in the course of 
the session, he was unwilling to suppose 
that there could be any opposition to the 
present measure. He could indeed with con- 
fidence say, that notwithstanding all the 
measures which had already been adopted, 
their Jordships would very imperfectly 
perform their duty, unless they added to 
them the present, which was calculated 
to avert one of the greatest dangers to 
which this country was exposed. Consi- 
dering, however, the discussions which 
the measures proposed by his majesty’s 
government had already undergone, and 
considering the manner in which the pub- 
lic attention had been called to them, 
he should feel himself warranted in taking 
up but a small portion of their lordships’ 
time in explaining the details of this bill. 
The principle of the measure was founded 
upon the preservation of one of the most 
important rights of the people—a right 
which he hoped would ever be maintained 
—and to secure its exercise in a manner 
consistent with the free constitution of this 
country. He could not better describe the 
evil which it was the object of the bill to 

revent, than by referring to the words of 
its preamble, which stated, that ‘in divers 
parts of this kingdom assemblies of large 
numbers of persons collected from various 
parishes asi districts, under the pretext 
of deliberating upon public grievances, 
and of agreeing on petitions, complaints, 
remonstrances, declarations, resolutions, 
or addresses, upon the subject thereof, 
have of late been held, in disturbance of 
the public peace, to the great terror and 
danger of his majesty’s loyal and peace- 
able subjects and in a manner manifestly, 
tending to produce confusion and calami- 
ties in the nation.” It was matter of 
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perfect notoriety, not only that meetings 
of such a description had been held, but 
that for the last few months scarcely a 
week, or even a day had passed without 
some of these meetings being assembled. 
Supposing therefore that their lordships 
should approve of the principle of the bill, 
which proceeded on the admission of the 
danger described in the preamble, their 
next consideration would be, whether the 
existing law were sufficient to prevent it. 
He hada right to take it for granted that 
their lordships would admit the principle. 
Assuming, therefore, the danger, they 
would have to inquire what regulations 
were necessary, and whether the provi- 
sions of this bill were capable of answer- 
ing the end proposed. Those who had 
inquired into the state of the existing 
laws on this subject were satisfied that 
there were many dangerous features in the 
meetings referred to, for which no remedy 
could at present be found. The existing 
law did not prescribe any mode of giving 
notice or superintendence by magistrates. 
It in no way regulated the manner of at- 
tending meetings; it did not prohibit 
going to meetings in military array, or 
carrying to them weapons; it did not 
prevent simultaneous meetings, nor the 
continuance of meeetings by adjourn- 
ment; it did not prevent assembling with 
flags and banners ; if seditious or treason- 
able language were spoken, it did not, 
besides empowering a magistrate to order 
the person offending into custody, also 
enable him, in the case of resistance, to 
declare the meeting illegal; it did not 
provide against a great abuse, the evil ef- 
fects of which had been extensively expe- 
rieuced, namely, that when the inhabi- 
tants of a particular town or district, were 
summoned to a meeting, so many stran- 
gers attended, that the majority of the 
meeting did not consist of such inhabi- 
tants. Neither did it provide against the 
most pernicious practice of itinerant ora- 
tors attending public meetings, and col- 
lecting vast multitudes to hear their ha- 
rangues. Now their lordships would 
find, that all these great evils for which 
the existing law had no remedy, were 
provided against by this bill. It required 
that six days notice of the intention 
of holding any meeting should be given 
to a magistrate, and that that notice 
should be signed by at least seven house- 
holders. It forbade all military array 
bearing of arms, and the display of 
banners and flags. It put in the power 
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of the magistrate, under certain limita- 
tions, to alter the day and place of the 
meeting. It prohibited the holding of 
meetings by adjournment. But what was 
most important was, that this bill, in re- 
serving to the subject all his rights, the 
better secured them. It established by 
law, what had hitherto been only matter 
of practice. It sanctioned the free as- 
sembling of the people to petition the 
throne or either House of Parliament, and 
to discuss any public grievance of which 
they might have to complain, it guarded, 
however, against simultaneous meetings, 
and other abuses of that important right. 
In all these guards the existing law was 
deficient, and the deficiencies were sup- 
plied by the present bill. He therefore 
could not but persuade himself that while 
their lordships would admit the existing 
law to be inadequate, to meet the present 
danger, and to require amendment, they 
would think the provisions in the bill 
contained satisfactory remedies for the 
evil which was to be corrected. There 
were two points with regard to which ob- 
jections had been urged against the pre- 
sent measure. Upon these he should not 
say much. The first regarded its locality ; 
whether the bill should be general or li- 
mited. On this subject he should only re- 
mind their lordships of the bill brought 
into parliament for regulating meet- 
ings in 1796. The introduction of that 
bill followed the meetings at Copenhagen- 
house, which were supposed to have a 
connexion with the atrocious attack made 
on his majesty at the opening of that ses- 
sion. But if a general measure were 
thought necessary to meet the evil in 
1796, how much more requisite must it 
now be to bring in such a bill as the 
present, when their lordships recollect- 
ed the state of the country, and all that 


had within these few months occurred; 


when they knew that meetings, against 
which it was then thought necessary to 
guard, now took place, week after week, 
and day after day, in different parts 
of the country. Whether the bill ought 
to be permanent, or of shorter duration 
than that to which it was now limited, 
was the other point. As it at present 
stood, it was limited to five years. He 
should think that he acted disingenuous- 
ly with their lordships, if he did not 
state that he thought the measure ought 
to continue beyond that period; and he 
must express his hope, that the time 
would never arrive when the legislature, 
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let the government be in whose hands it , which the revolution was accomplished ; 


might, would permit the country to be 
without the means of guarding against 
danger which this bill afforded. 


lordships would allow the bill to go intothe 
committee, in which all its details would 
come under their consideration. In stat- 
ing the great difficulties and dangers 

ainst which their lordships had to pro- 
vide, he never was one of those who des- 
paired of the country; but feeling, as he 
did, great anxiety bye the public safety, 
his mind was much relieved by perceiving, 
that their lordships, and the other House 
of parliament, had proceeded to investi- 
gate the evil, and to apply remedies with 
an energy suited to the occasion. Their 
lordships, he was confident, would not 
temporize, but would meet the crisis with 
the firmness and energy which the times 
required; for, by so acting, the country 
would overcome all its difficulties. He 
would not detain their lordships longer 
than to move that the bill be now com- 
mitted. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in rising to ad- 
dress their lordships on the motion, ob- 
served, that from the hurried manner in 
which the measure had arrived at this 
stage, little time had been allowed him to 
decide in what way he should proceed. 
He considered the bill so objectionable 
in all its parts, that if he consented to its 
going into a committee, that consent 
would arise from the necessity in which 
he was placed by the previous proceed- 
ings of their lordships. He could not, 
however, allow the measure to be any 
thing else than an evil which ought not 
to be acceded to, unless farther limited. 
It was only upon that condition that mi- 
nisters ought, if the state of the ont 
required it, to have the advantage of suc 
enactments. He was aware he could not 
apply the principles of the old law of the 
country to every new emergency. Al- 
though he was cautious of every proposi- 
tion which might appear to modify that 
law, he could not deny that, within the 
century which followed the revolution of 
1688, when the principles of the constitu- 
tion were settled, the situation of the 
country had undergene considerable 
change, and that not a little difference 
had taken place in the state of society. 
He felt himself, therefore, bound to ad- 
mit, that some difference might be neces- 
sary in the details of the laws, in order to 
meke them answer the great purposes for 


| 


| 


but when he came to this admission, it 
did not follow that he should agree to 


In the | severe and restrictive measures with- 
mean time, he was persuaded that their | out proof of their neeessity. 


If he 
admitted the principle at all, he could not 
but the more strongly feel the necessity 
of great deliberation in carrying it into 
practice. In the present case their lord- 
ships would do well to recollect, that they 
were called upon to sanction the measure 
without having had sufficient time afforded 
them for its consideration ; and that this 
call upon them was accompanied by the 
expression of a hope, that the time would 
never come when the law should be re- 
pealed. If the danger to be provided 
against arose from delusion, the cause of 
that delusion ought to be the first object 
of their lordships’ attention. Under these 
circumstances, although he did not mean 
to oppose the bill’s going into the com- 
mittee, because he was ready to allow 
that some measure might be necessary, 
it was his intention to move, that it be an 
instruction to the committee to restrict 
the duration of the bill to the Ist of July, 
1822. To that period he would consent, 
though it was his wish, if he could carry 
it into effect, to render the time of its 
duration as short as possible ; but consi- 
dering the state in which the country was 
represented to be, he was willing that one 
session more should pass away before the 
law expired. When he looked at the 
bill, he could not agree with the noble 
secretary of state in wishing it permanent. 
It appeared to him, that it could only be 
endured as a particular remedy to meet a 
temporary evil. Viewing it in quite a 
contrary light from the noble viscount, he 
sincerely hoped that, when it expired, 
such enactments would never again be- 
come the law of the-lJand. By this bill 
their lordships were told, that no county 
meeting could be called except by the 
lord-lieutenant, the sheriff, &c. or by five 
or more magistrates. Cities and large 
towns could have no meetings except in 
parishes, unless under the authority of 
the mayor. Indeed, with regard to large 
towns, it appeared to him very doubtful, 
whether, in any one consisting of more 
than one parish, a general meeting of the 
inhabitants could be assembled. In a 
large town like Manchester he was not 
sure that, under this bill, any meeting, 
having for its object the general interests 
of the place, could be called. It was not 
to be presumed that every meeting in that 
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town must necessarily be a political one. 
It might be desirable to call one with re- 
ference to local interest and trade. The 
inconvenience thus created by the bill 
would alone be a strong objection against 
it. When he observed that by the clause, 
no meeting could be held in any county, 
stewartry, or place, except by the autho- 
rity he had ready mentioned, he could 
not but strongly feel the difficulty that 
was thrown in the way of county meet- 
ings, that ancient and constitutional mode 
of assembling. It was said, however, that 
if the lord-lieutenant and the sheriff re- 
fused to call a county meeting, five ma- 
gistrates were empowered to call it. When 
the jurisdiction given by the bill was con- 
ferred in this manner, it was necessary for 
their lordships to look at the magistrates 
who were to possess it. He had already 
expressed his doubts, whether in a town 
which had more than one parish, any ge- 
neral meeting could be held; and their 
lordships would do well to consider, whe- 
ther such partial restrictions might not 
tend to create the disaffection it was 
wished to repress. He would not discuss 
whether parish meetings would be advan- 
tageous for political purposes or not. 
They might be beneficial, or not; but 
that could only be seen by the result. 
This, at least, appeared—that the division 
into small portions was likely to give less 
weight aad energy to public meetings. 
Their lordships, in viewing this question, 
should consider whether it was not pos- 
sible that a time might come when it 
might be necessary for meetings to be 
called to defend their own privileges, and 
whether they might not then have reason 
to regret the having done something which 
deprived these assemblies of all conside- 
ration and importance. To return to 
county meetings—with respect to them, 
all their respectability was destroyed. In 
the first place, the lord-lieutenant was an 
officer of the crown, and their lordships 
had been recently shown, that if ministers 
were not satisfied with a lord-lieutenant, 
he was to be immediately dismissed. If 
he simply differed from ministers on a 
constitutional question, he was no longer 
to hold his office. So much for the situa- 
tion of one of the persons authorized to 
call a county meeting. The next officer 
was the sheriff, and with regard to his ap- 
pointment, considerable influence was al- 
ways understood to be exercised. It was 
probable, therefore, that few instances 
would occur of county meetings called 
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either by a lord-lieutenant or by a sheriff, 
for any object not agreeable to ministers, 
What remedy did the power given to five 
magistrates afford? As the magistrates 
were at present constituted, he was ready 
to admit that it was difficult to suppose 
that in any, except perhaps some small 
counties, five justices of the peace could 
not be found willing to put their signa- 
tures to a requisition for any purpose for 
which a county meeting ought fairly to 
be called; but when the law in which 
this power was given was to last for five 
years, and when their lordships were told 
that it ought to be made permanent, it 
would be well for them to consider, not 
only what the magistrates, to whom the 
people must at last have resource for the 
exercise of a constitutional right, were, 
but what they might become, Their 
lordships, doubtless, knew that the whole 
of the magistrates were nominated by the 
lord chancellor, on the recommendation, 
but not exclusively so, of the lord-lieute- 
nant of the county. What a lord-lieute- 
nant was, their lordships very well knew; 
what a chancellor might be, they had yet 
tolearn. Ifthe noble lord who now held the 
seals were always to make these appoint- 
ments, he should fear no partiality. But 
it was not by the lord chancellor of the 
present day their lordships were to judge. 

hey had to look not at the individual, but 
at the office. If this measure were to be 
made a part of the permanent law of the 
land, their lordships must look to this 
consideration, that at some period or other 
it might very probably be wished to call 
county meetings to arraign the conduct of 
the ministers of the crown, and that the 
lord chancellor, who had the appointment 
of magistrates, was one of those very mi- 
nisters of the crown of whose conduct it 
was sought to complain. It might there- 
fore happen that hereafter the magistracy 
would not be selected in the manner 
they had hitherto been. This view of 
the subject afforded strong reasons against 
the adoption of a measure which might 
have a tendency to alter the character of 
the magistracy. Their lordships all knew 
the laudable manner in which the unpaid 
magistracy discharged their important 
duties. The institution was one peculiar 
to this country ; for in no other state of 
Europe could the materials for composing 
it be found. Consisting, as it did, of gen- 
tlemen of property and character, the 
country were indebted to it for the trans- 
action of great part of its judicial busi- 
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ness, and of much of its public business, 
and that too in a manner the most satis- 
factory, and the most beneficial to the 
public interests. It was, therefore, of the 
greatest importance to keep this most re- 
spectable body of men as much as possible 
out of the vortex of the influence of the 
crown, and to prevent their conduct. from 
being liable to the operation of party feel- 
ing, which might injure their character in 
the eyes of the population of the coun- 
try. As it was a most important dut 

of magistrates to avoid carrying their 
political feelings with them to the bench, 
he objected to the power given to a 
single justice of the peace to put an end 
to meetings. This might be done too 
by under-sheriffs, who were very often 
merely attornies, and sometimes ready to 
become the tools of power. He objected 
also to the clause making persons liable 
to fine and imprisonment who might 
from mere curiosity go to a public meet- 
ing in a place of which they were not 
inhabitants. But what would the House 
say to another clause which had been 
introduced into this bill—a clause which 
he thought demanded their serious atten- 
tion? This clause provided, that if any 
one magistrate present at a public meet- 
ing, should hear any speech made at such 
meeting which should appear to him * to 
propound or maintain any proposition for 
altering any thing by law established, 
otherwise than by the authority of the 
King, Lords, and Commons, in parliament 
assembled,” he should have the power of 
committing the person who delivered such 
speech to prison; that was to say, that a 
single individual, upon his own authority, 
and unsupported by any other magis- 
trate, perhaps acting from ignorance, 
perhaps from malevolence, should have 
the power of taking into custody any 
individual, however great his talents, 
however high his rank, or however dis- 
tinguished in virtue, whom he might sup- 
pose had said something at variance with 
the principles laid down by this act. He 
would ask, could any thing be more pre- 
posterous or less consistent with those 
rules of action by which society had 
hitherto been governed? Would not, 
under such a provision, many of the noble 
lords whom he then saw around him be 
liable for the expression of sentiments 
which had hitherto been permitted with- 
out an observation, to be ignominiously 
seized and thrown into a dungeon; and 
this too at the discretion of a single ma- 
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gistrate, perhaps incapable of drawing a 
fair inference from what he had heard? 
He would suppose that such a sovereign 
as James 2nd now occupied the throne, 
and that a meeting was called under his 
sanction for the purpose of passing reso- 
lutions to overturn the Protestant religion, 
which, he believed, if that sovereign had 
continued to preside over these realms, 
he would have attempted ; would not the 
people, in such a case, be justified in re- 
sistance? In such a case, would any of 
their lordships say, that the people had 
been guilty of treason? And yet, such 
was the nature of the power which this 
act vested in the magistracy, that ‘any 
hot-headed individual of that class might, 
upon a supposition that he had heard 
alterations proposed otherwise than with 
the consent of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, take the supposed offender into 
custody. The clause, however, did not 
stop there; it proceeded in this strain :— 
‘or if any person shall wilfully and ad- 
visedly make any proposition, or hold any 
discourse, for the purpose of inciting and 
stirring up the people to hatred or con- 
tempt of the person of his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, or the government 
and constitution of this realm as by law 
established, he shall be taken into cus- 
tody, and dealt with according to law.’” 
So that any thing which a man said, even 
to bringing into contempt the government 
of the country, was to render him equally 
liable to incarceration ; and this too upon 
the judgment of one individual, who 
would be thus entitled to draw a conclu- 
sion as to what was, and what was not a 
libel, although that House, after repeated 
discussions upon the same subject, had 
been unable to come to any practical defi- 
nition of it. He could only say, that if 
this law were to pass, it would not be 
safe for any individual, however elevated 
in station, or independent in principle, to 
trust himself at a public meeting. He 
was willing to admit, that the exercise of 
some coercion was nece » and with 
that feeling he should not object to the 
bill going into the committee; but he 
should make a motion, that the committee 
should be instructed to limit its duration. 
He thought that he had a right, from what 
had been proved by the returns on the 
table, to assume that a great part of the 
mischiefs which had been described were 
attributable to the supineness of the 

vernment during the year 1818; and he 


also thought, that if the present distresses 
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were great, they were aggravated to a 
greater degree than really existed, with 
a view to justify the measures upon the 
character of which he had so repeatedly 
spoken. If this were not the case, why 
were their lordships told that these mea- 
sures were absolutely necessary to be 
adopted, and that measures of conciliation 
would be of no possible avail? Had 
this spirit been acted upon through- 
out? Had not his majesty’s ministers 
ielded to arguments in favour of conci- 
ong the ice of which they were in 
the first instance prepared to deny? That 
clause in the misdemeanor bill for limit- 
ing the period during which a prosecution 
could be brought against an individual to 
one year, was, in his opinion, a concession 
of infinite importance: it at once relieved 
the subject from the incertitude in which 
he must exist under the previous state of 
the law, which empowered the attorney- 
general to suspend a prosecution over his 
head to an indefinite period. A few years 
ago, when a similar concession was de- 
manded, they were told they were ask- 
ing for that which was in direct oppo- 
sition to the prerogative of the Crown; 
and yet, within the last few days, this 
doctrine had been exploded, and the 
prerogative of the Crown on this subject, 
if it had ever existed, was abandoned by 
the ministers of the Crown themselves. 
With respect to another bill which had 
been before that House, and which con- 
tained the monstrous provision, that a 
— convicted of a second political 
ibel should be transported for seven 
years—a provision which both himself 
and other noble and learned lords had 
laboured in vain to have excluded, and 
which the House had at length decided 
in deference to his majesty’s ministers, 
was a provision which was absolutely 
necessary. After their lordships House 
had been dragged through the mire for 
the purpose of attacking a most obnoxi- 
ous punishment to political libel, in what 
state was the bill about to be returned to 
them? It was about to be returned to 
them with that obnoxious clause expunged, 
and this, too, by the concession of one of 
those ministers by whom it had been in- 
troduced. He was happy therefore to 
perceive that ministers were at length, 
and in some respects disposed to conci- 
liate. That disposition had been tardily 


evinced ; but ‘* Dum vita, spes est.” He 
believed that, by judicious conciliation, 
the spirit of discontent which prevailed 
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in the country might yet be altogether 
subdued ; and he was happy to find that 
in another place, a first effort of this 
description had been made. He had 
seen that, in the other House, leave 
had been given to bring ina bill upon that 
question of parliamentary reform, to which 
the noble lord opposite never heard any 
allusion without dismay. Leave had been 
given to bring in a bill to destroy one of 
the most venal and corrupt boroughs in 
the kingdom, and to transfer its right of re- 
presentation tooneof those populous towns 
which had hitherto existed without that 
advantage; and this too, he was told, for 
he had only read it in the reports, was a 
concession which had been made by one 
of the ministers of the Crown. Upon the 
question of parliamentary reform, he hoped 
he might be permitted to say a few words. 
He thought it was intimately connected 
with the state of public feeling at this mo- 
ment. He had long been a member of 
er but he was not aware that he 

ad ever given a vote on this question; if 
ever he did, he was sure he must have 
given it against any general question fora 
reform of parliament. He was far from 
thinking that any part of the difficulties 
that existed in this country were to be 
ascribed to the construction of the other 
House of Parliament: still less did he be- 
lieve that any of those difficulties could 
be removed by a reform of any descrip- 
tion. It appeared to him, that the excel- 
lencies of our constitution consisted in 
its anomalies, all descriptions of persons 
who were at all essential to public busi- 
ness finding their way to the House of 
Commons; ministers and their opponents, 
financial man, lawyers on each side, all 
found their level in the House of Com- 
mons, and any ill consequence from the 
ambition of individuals was thus prevented. 
As to war, he was satisfied that were the 
House of Commons more popularly elect- 
ed, there would still be a greater dispo- 
sition for war than that House had hitherto 
displayed. He had read upon this subject 
an article of considerable merit in a num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, about two 
years ago, in which it was plainly demon- 
strated that the great practical excellence 
of the British representation arose from its 
diversity; and that if we adopted any one 
system of general representation, it would 
be found defective in its result, inasmuch 
as it would give excess of power at parti- 
cular times to particular interests. The 
great practical benefit of a constitutional 
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parliament, as it now stood, was, that it 
placed the talent of the country upon an 
equal footing, and the ministers of the 
Crown were at all times met by persons of 
equal ability, in whatever course they 
might think proper to proceed. This 
principle, he trusted, would ever be most 
studiously preserved. But while he en- 
tertained these feelings on the subject, 
and while he did not wish to advocate any 
specific principle of change, still he could 
not extend this principle so far as not to 
feel the necessity of admitting, that where 
they found any parts of the constitution 
practically bad, it was their duty to pro- 
ceed to the amputation of such tainted 
parts. In this view, he conceived that if 
a system of corruption were found to exist 
under local circumstances, it would be 
wise to transfer the right of representa- 
tion to some of those great commercial 
towns which had hitherto been excluded 
from that right. To that extent he was 
willing to concede; and he believed 
that this was the true spirit of con- 
ciliation which was calculated to suppress 
the discontents of the people. It was 
temperate, and it was all they could ra- 
tionally ask for. It was peculiarly worthy 
of remark, that this important concession 
had been made by one of his majesty’s 
ministers; and from that he was induced 
to come to the conclusion, as he had said 
before, that the discontents which prevailed 
were more the consequence of bad go- 
vernment than of any other definable 
cause. He had now only to say, that if 
the situation of the country really demand- 
ed the adoption of these measures, his 
motion would only go to limit the neces- 
sary duration of this bill. If the bill went 
into acommittee, he should move, that its 
duration should be restricted to the Ist of 
July, 1822. 

Lord King said, that every thing he had 


heard from the noble viscount tended to | 


confirm his objections to the bill. He ob- 
jected to it as part of asystem of coercion 


of the very worst nature, the effect of | 


which was to alter the constitution of the 
country, without even the formality of an 
examination. After the speech from the 
throne at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, in which parliament were told that 
it-had been necessary to make a large ad- 
dition to the military force, and in which 
the existing distresses and discontents had 
been so strongly insisted on, he had ex- 
pected that ministers would come down to 
the House, in order to move for a coinmit- 
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tee to inquire into the state of the coun- 
try, and the propriety of adopting the 
measures which they considered necessary 
for its protection. To his surprise, how- 
ever, he found that the general practice of 
parliament was in this instance to be de- 
parted from; that no committee was to be 
appointed ; and that ministers having com- 
mitted themselves by a rash approbation 
of the transactions at Manchester, were 
resolved, upon that account, to prevent 
parliament from the exercise of one of its 
most important and necessary functions. 
The fact was, that it was impossible that 
any examination could take place without 
their conduct becoming a subject of re- 
prehension. If a disease was of such a 
nature as to require a strong remedy, he 
thought it was first incumbent to examine 
the patient, and to see to what extent that 
remedy should be applied. When their 
lordships were cailed upon to pass such 
bills on the ground of the prevalence of 
discontent, they were bound to inquire 
into the cause of that discontent; they 
were bound to inquire whether it had its 
origin in the distress of the people, or 
whether it arose from their distrust in par- 
liament itself? If it arose from distrust, 
the passing of such measures by acclama- 
tion, and merely on the notoriety of the 
case, was cnleulnid to aggravate the evil, 
by furnishing new proof of the subser- 
viency of parliament. It was possible that 
strong measures might be necessary, but 
they could not be necessary without ex- 
amination, and without the accompani- 
ment of a conciliatory spirit on the part of 
government. He was glad to find that 
some concessions had been made, but it 
was to be observed that they did not ori- 
ginate with ministers, who so far from ma- 
nifesting a disposition to conciliate the 
people, had taken advantage of the panic 
into which the country was thrown, to 
alter the constitution. One of the great- 
est dangers existing at the present day 
was this disposition of the government to 
adopt measures of severity and coercion. 
The ministers had forgotten or confounded 
the distinction between a free and an ar- 
bitrary government, which was, that the 
one rested on conviction and affection,’ 
while the other relied upon the strong arm 
of force. If they acted on the dona fide 
intention of protecting the constitution, 
they would pass those measures as a tem- 
porary experiment, and limit their opera- 
tion by the extent of the danger. In his 
opinion, even a stronger measure would 
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be less objectionable, if confined to a li- 
mited period. To abstain from taxation 
was, after all, the best mode of restoring 
tranquillity, and therefore he should vote 
with his noble friend, for limiting to the 
shortest possible period the duration of 
an act by which the constitution was vio- 
lated. 

The Duke of Athol declared it to be his 
firm persuasion that the situation of the 
country was most dangerous—a circum- 
stance which he thought was mainly attri- 
butable to those scandalous libels which 
had found their way into every part of the 
kingdom. It was the duty of parliament 
in this state of things, to exercise their 
wisdom, in adopting measures calculated 
to-meet the evils which existed. Upon 
such measures only, did the salvation of 
the state depend. On the first division 
which had taken place in that House on 
the address to the Prince Regent, the 
overwhelming majority by which that ad- 
dress had been carried, in his humble opi- 
nion, justified the apprehensions which 


had arisen in the public mind; and the 


subsequent overwhelming majorities upon 
the measures which had followed that ad- 
dress, confirmed him in the wisdom b 

which those measures had been dictated. 
He was glad to perceive the facetious 
spirit with which a noble baron attended 
to his speech; but though he had great 
respect for the talents displayed on that 
bench, he might say, that the measures to 
which he alluded had been approved of 
by men as wise and as constitutional. He 
had never interrupted the noble baron, 
and therefore he hoped the noble baron 
would not interrupt him. He firmly be- 
lieved that the measures which had been 
brought forward by his majesty’s govern- 
ment had already produced a most salu- 
tary effect, and had tended greatly to di- 
minish the mischievous spirit which was 
abroad. They were measures which had 
been called for by the country, by the 


ee and particularly by that. 


ouse; and ministers, in obeying the call 
had done their duty, and he hoped would 
continue to do so until all was accomplish- 
ed which the situation of the country re- 
quired. Whatever differences might exist 
upon other points, they were all agreed in 
one view—that the constitution of the 
country ought to flourish, and to be hand- 
ed down unimpaired to posterity. The 
noble lords: who had propesed to limit the 
act to two years instead of five, had, by 
declaring that in such a case they would 
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have no objection to the bill, admitted that 
the other clauses were not so objectionable 
as wassometimesrepresented. Hethought, 
however, that two years was too short a 
period, and that there would be much in- 
convenience in being obliged to fight the 
battle over again at the expiration of that 
time, if the circumstances of the country 
should require its re-enactment. He be- 
lieved in his conscience that the recent ef- 
fusion of British blood which had unfortu- 
nately taken place, was owing to the want 
of such bills. The prevention of the 
meetings at Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Paisley, was owing to their adoption, and 
he trusted the time was gone by when the 
enemies of the constitution could hope to 
intimidate the government. ‘That the 
alarm was not unfounded there was suffi- 
cient proof; andhe hoped that when the 
flame was extinguished by the operation 
of these measures, some course would be 
taken to relieve the distress which was 
unhappily too general throughout: the 
country. 

The Earl of Morley regretted that that 
unanimity which was never so absolutely 
necessary asit was at the present moment, 
in consequence of the dangers by which 
the country was surrounded, did not seem 
likely to be procured. Facts had been 
falsified in a manner the most unprece- 
dented, and the characters of magistrates 
acting on the purest principles, bad been 
assailed by calumnies as gross as they 
were unwarranted. Many had censured 
the conduct of the magistrates at Man- 
chester as intemperate: many had cen- 
sured it asillegal; and not a few had con- 
demned it as originating from the influence 
of fear. Theillusion, however, which had 
blinded the minds of the people was now 
however, fast dispersing, and the idea of 
any impropriety of behaviour on the part 
of the magistrates would soon be aban- 
doned by men of all parties. This was 
partly occasioned by that amelioration 
which had taken place during the progress 
of these bills through the House, and which 
was mainly attributable to them. They 
had been called bills of severity, bills of 
violence, bills of coercion. Now, he 
would just call the attention of the House 
to what they really were. The first of 
them was the bill against military train- 
ing, which was already an offence under 
the existing laws: the second was a bill 
for the.search of arms, which the state of 
the country rendered absolutely neces- 
sary: the third related to the law of tra~ 
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verse, and was of such a nature that his 
noble friend opposite had declared, that 
he thought it upon the whole an amend- 
ment of the old law: the fourth related 
to the prevention of tumultuous and sedi- 
tious meetings; and he would ask whether 
this was a time for such large meetings as 
had been recently witnessed—meetings of 
fifty or sixty thousand persons, assembled 
together by itinerant orators, meetings 
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| Crown,,or at least in those whom they a 


pointed, the right of calling all public 
meetings, which was the next thing to 
taking away that great constitutional right 
altogether. The people had not been 
convicted before either House of parlia- 


| ment of any such offence as to demand so 


severe a punishment. But supposing the 
facts proved relative to the meetings at 
Manchester, and in the other northern 


which had no parallel either in ancient or | counties, was that a sufficient ground for 
in modern history, and which were calcu- | divesting every subject of the realm, 
Jated for any purpose rather than the pur- from one end of it to the other, 
pose of calm and tranquil deliberation.— ' of the most valuable constitutional right 
A noble earl who had spoken before | which they inherited from their fore- 
him had passed high encomiums upon our | fathers? He said to their lordships, 
unpaid magistracy; but in the objections |‘* No.” The noble viscount who had 
which he had made to the authority given | opened the debate had taken every thing 
by this bill to them, he had both done and _ for granted: he had said that every noble 
saidmuchtotheir disparagement. Happily | lord was convinced of the existence of 
for thiscountry, its magistracy was of a the evil, and of the necessity of repress- 
a character, that no persons could be | ing it; and therefore that he would not 
more safely entrusted with discretionary | trouble their lordships with any argument 
power. The noble earl had also misun- | upon it. Now, he would tell the noble 
derstood what had fallen from the noble | viscount, that he, for one, was not con- 
viscount. The noble viscount had never | scious of the existence of the evil. But 
said, that the bill ought to be re-enacted | even if he was convinced that the evil did 
at the end of 5 years, whether or not | exist in England to as great a degreé as 
circumstances should be such as to require ; was stated, and that the present measure 
it: but whether it was tobe so re-enacted | was calculated to repress it, he must be 
or not, it was of importance that the in- allowed to ask why it was to be extended 
dustrious part of the population should to Ireland? Ireland did not deserve these 
not be kept in a state of perpetual alarm | severe measures. Was there any proof 
by the machinations of those who were so that the people of Ireland had sinned in 
frequently calling these turbulent meet- any way against the constitution. But 
ings. The measure might, in some res- | even if there was such proof, still he 
pects, be contrary to the spirit of the con- | should say, that these were not the reme- 
stitution; but there were cases, and he dies which fitted her condition. Ministers 
thought the present was one, in which all bad of late been in the habit of 
theory was bound to yield to dire neces- | panegyrising his unhappy country, and as 
sity. The principle of vitality was, how- | a proof how well the panegyric was de~ 
ever, so strong in our constitution, that served, they now tnerodane pains and pe- 
he did not entertain any doubt of the nalties to follow it. Now, the inhabitants 
evils under which the country now labour- | of that country must have acted either 
ed being soon surmounted, and of our | rightly or wrongly; if they had acted 
again enjoying that tranquillity which we | rightly, they did not deserve to be bur- 
were entitled to enjoy, from the success ‘thened with enactments like these; if 
of our arms, the civilization of our people, | they had acted wrongly, these were not the 
and the excellence of ourlaws and general | enactments to produce their amendment. 
institutions. He did not, however, object to the bill now 

The Earl of Donoughmore declared, | before the House, solely because it was 


that. though he was glad that the country 
was to be afflicted by this measure for a 
shorter period than was at first proposed, 
he must object to it both asa part of a 
whole, and upon its own demerits. If it 
did not absolutely take away one of the 
most important rights of the people, it 
certainly limited and narrowed it consi- 
derably: it vested in the ministers of the 
(VOL. XLIL.) 


bad in itself, but also because it came in 
bad company. It was part of that system 
which had lately been introduced into the 
two Houses of Parliament, and by which 
both of them had been polluted. It was 
part of a whole system of coercion—of a 
systematic restriction of the liberties of 
the people. The country was first fright- 
a? by 4 exaggerated statement of dis- 
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affection ; the most watchful centinels of 
the constitution were thrown off their 
guard; and in this state of things minis- 
ters came down and proposed the severest 
measures, without even a pretence of 
inquiry into the circumstances which 
called for them. They brought forth 
witnesses of their own, whom they would 
not allow to be ‘cross-examined, and had 
prevented other witnesses from being 
called forward to contradict the garbled, 
imperfect, and anonymous statements 
which they had put forth to deceive the 
public. In short, ministers had selected 
such evidence as best suited their pur- 
oses; and without allowing the slightest 
mvestigation into its character, had pro- 
ceeded to pass bills of pains and penalties. 
He felt bound to object to the introduc- 
tion of a system of coercion without any 
appearance of legal proof of its necessity. 
He objected to the unsupported state- 
ments laid before their lordships, but he 
objected to them the more because they 
came from ministers. A still stronger 
ground of objection was, that these mea- 
sures were introduced by ministers in 
order to protect themselves—they wished 
to show that they had not been asleep 
upon their post in the hour of danger. 
But he must say, that if ministers had 
wisely and properly exerted the power 
vested in them, the evil might have been 
eo! it might have been stopped 
efore it got to the pitch to which, ac- 
cording to their own statements, it had 
now arrived. If in times of difficulty 
ministers, from fear, or from any other 
motive, neglected the duty imposed upon 
them for the purpose of putting down dis- 
affection, was it proper that they should 
be allowed to turn round and claim the 
assistance of parliament? Were they to 
allow the vessel to get into a sinking state, 
and then to cry out for assistance? 
Were they to be permitted to say: 
“ The laws are inefficient ; we can do no- 
thing with them; we have done nothing ; 
we now therefore shelter ourselves behind 
ep and call upon it to support us 
y passing bills of pains and penalties, in 
order to control the people.’? Were they 
to be allowed to do this without any in- 
quiry into, or censure of their conduct? 
hat were their lordships to think of the 
attempts made to arrest Harrison at 
Smithfield, and of the dispersion of the 
Manchester meeting? Were their lord- 
ships not bound to suppose that go- 
vernment were anxious to produce riot 
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and disturbance, in order to give coun- 
tenance to their measures. Was it pos- 
sible that such a state of things could un- 
controllably exist in a civilized govern- 
ment? Was it possible to suppose that 
such practices could be carried on with 
impunity in the metropolis, and immedi- 
ately under the eye of government? Could 
it be imagined that meetings, said to be 
seditious, should be allowed to be held, 
bearding the constituted authorities, and 
subverting the peace and order of society; 
and this without any timely attempt at 
prevention on the part of ministers? Was 
it a want of energy which caused this— 
was it a want of experience? No. Why 
then were there no exertions made te 
prevent such meetings, unless there was a 
motive for it; unless these meetings were 
to be made a pretext for the introduction 
of measures of coercion and restriction? 
From the manner in which the bill was 
drawn up, it evidently was not the inten- 
tion of the original framer of it to include 
Ireland in its operation. There were di- 
rections how it was to be carried into exe- 
cution in England and in Scotland; but 
not one for the manner in which it was to 
be executed in Ireland. But on re 
consideration ministers were of opinion, 
that though there was no necessity to in- 
clude Ireland in the bill, yet they might 
as well make one business of it, and throw 
the whole empire into their system of 
coercion. He wondered, indeed, they 
did not inelude the remote dependencies 
of the Crown, as well as the more imme- 
diate parts of the empire: they had just 
as much right to do the one as the other. 
To include Ireland was merely for the 
sake of insult—it could be for nothing 
else; for in the state and character of 
Ireland there was nothing to which 
this bill could be at all applicable. 
The Irish, indeed, knew how to plan 
rebellion much better than the Eng- 
lish; the latter had large meetings and 
paraded the streets with flags and music: 
the former had private meetings, secret 
committees, and associations of a nature 
which he should not describe, as the noble 
lord opposite knew them very well. It 
almost appeared as if it was the noble 
lord’s intention to teach the radicals how 
to do this business—to show them that it 
was not by marching in large bodies in 
military array, and in the lock-step; but 
by proceeding in conclaves of fifties—aye, 
or even of twenty-fives, for that number 
in his country had been found effective. 
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The Earl of Harrowby reminded their 
lordships, that the question now before 
them was not on the principle of the bill, 
but whether they should go into a com- 
mittee, where its provisions might be ais- 
cussed. It was pleasing to see that the 
objections of the noble lords who had 
opposed the measure applied rather to the 
date of continuance than the nature of the 
enactments. But the objections stated 
by one noble lord to the principle of the 
bill, and by another noble lord to its dura- 
tion, rested on the same basis. One of 
those noble lords said, “ I cannot agree 
to the enactments of the bill, because it 
is a bad bill;” and the other said, “ I must 
have its operation limited to two years, 
because it is a bad bill.”” If it was a bad 


measure, he called upon their lordships . 


not to pass it at all. This measure did 
not come before the House like another 
that had lately received the sanction of 
parliament, as an invasion of the consti- 
tution, and therefore enacted only for a 
duration commensurate with the period of 
necessity on which its justification rested 
It came before their lordships, not as an 
infringement of long enjoyed privilege, 
nor as a curtailment of the rights of Eng- 
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about the right of the people to petition 
the legislature, or to carry their addresses 
to the foot of the throne; and, therefore, 
there could be no doubt of their right to 
assemble, so far as was necessary, to agree 
to their petitions or addresses. This right 
was usually grounded on the Billof Rights, 
but it existed Jong before. This provision 
in the Bill of Rights which asserted it, 
was made to meet a particular case, that 
of the Seven Bishops who had been per- 
secuted for petitioning; whereas the 
right of petitioning had always existed ; 
it was grounded on no eoncession ; it ori- 
ginated in no statute; it was founded on 
the principle that no man ought to be re- 
strained from that which was not prohi- 
bited, and that what was not forbidden b 

law was lawful. The bill before the House 
imposed no restrictions on the legitimate 
enjoyment of the privilege; it only regu- 
lated the meetings at which it was to be 
exercised ; but the noble lord objected to 
its duration, and wished to limit it to two 
years, ornandum, laudandum, tollendum. 
The discussion of public measures at pub- 
| lic mectings, he was willing to allow, had 
| been one main cause of producing that 
| manly character, and fostering that ‘na- 


lishmen—not, in short, as having any | tional spirit, to which our greatness, our 
thing in its nature opposed to its perpe- | prosperity, and our glory, were owing ; 
tuity; but it came before them as atem- | but how were these meetings originally, 
porary measure, because, though framed | and up to a very late period, composed ? 
to protect rather than infringe the consti- | Had our rights been asserted and our laws 
tution, it contained provisions new to the | defended by such meetings as those of 
late practice of the country, and therefore | Manchester, of Spa-fields, or of Smith- 
requiring to be brought under the review , ficld? Was it by assemblies of that sort 
of parliament at no distant period, when | that the sense of the country had been 
their operation should be known. The , taken in any of its glorious struggles? 
noble earl had contended, that the right , No; they were unheard of till the begin- 
of meeting ought to be subject to no re- | ning of the Jong train of revolutions that 
strictions; but in doing so he had gone a_ we had lately witnessed. Great meetings 
little too far, and had destroyed the con- | on public affairs began about 1779 or 1780. 
sistency of his speech ; forina subsequent At no period were meetings more common 
part of his remarks, he had found fault than then to address the throne or to pe- 
with ministers for not having used mili- | tition the Houses of parliament on sub- 
tary force to disperse those meetings which | jects of national interest. The first great 
were said to be seditious [‘ No,” from assembly of this kind took place in York~ 
the earl of Donoughmore.] He was shire, and it was mentioned by sir G. 
sorry to have mistaken the noble earl. | Saville in the House of Commons, and 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that he the marquess of Rockingham in this 
had found fault with ministers for not House, that the rental of the 600 requi- 
having taken the necessary steps to pre- , sitionists who called it amounted to 
vent meetings of a seditious nature. -800,000/. But was that meeting held in 
The Earl of Harrowby continued—He the open air, and attended by all persons 
was sorry to have mistaken the noble earl, who chose to attend it? No. It wasa 
but what he admitted was sufficient forhis county meeting, called by the sheriff, 
argument. The noble earl, then, found . and attended only b freeholders. What 
fault with ministers for not preventing was the nature of the meetings to which 
these meetings. There couldbenodoubt Mr. Fox addressed himself in West- 
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minster? They were meetings of house- 
holders paying direct taxes togovernment, 
and convened by the constituted authori- 
ties. Such were the assemblies of the 
people that formerly conveyed their wishes 
and prayers to the throne and to parlia- 
ment, before the present mode of assem- 
bling was practised. In contending thus 
against meetings like those of Manchester 
or Sheffeld, did he wish to deprive the 
class of persons who attended such as- 
semblies of the means of expressing their 
opinions? Nocertuinly. Neither did the 
present bill prevent them from meeting to 
express their ideas of public matters, and 
to convey their petitions to the throne 
or the legislature, if called together by 
the lord-lieutenant, the custos rotulorum, 
the sheriff, the grand jury, or five magis- 
trates. It was stated in objection to this, 
that those officers were appointed by the 
Crown, and might oppose a meeting to 
petition against the conduct of the advisers 
of the Crown; but it ought to be recol- 
lected that the meetings formerly held to 
petition against the measures of govern- 
ment were called by the same constituted 
authorities with whom the power of con- 
vening them was lodged by the present 
bill. Ithad been made a strong objection 
to thismeasure, that one justice should have 
it in his power in certain specified circum- 
stances, to dissolve a meeting legally con- 
vened, and attended by those who had a 
right to call it. But that provision ap- 
plied to such meetings only of which the 
giving of notice was necessary (which was 
not the case with meetings called -by the 
constituted authorities) ; and even at these 
there must be language of a seditious na- 
ture used before the magistrates could in- 
terfere to arrest the person; and resist- 
ance offered to the arrest of the person, 
before the meeting could be dissolved. 
Resistance must he offered before the 
meeting became unlawful; and after it 
had thus become unlawful and riotous, it 
might have been dispersed by the existing 
law. But the noble earl objected to the 
bill, because the necessity for such a mea- 
sure was not made out by sufficient evi- 
dence. The noble earl said that it rested 
on the unproved assertions of noble lords 
on the ministerial side of the House, and 
on the authority of the documents on the 
table. He did not admit that this was all 
the evidence. But if there had been no 
one paper brought forward, still he main- 
tained that it only required eyes to see 
and ears to hear, in order to be satisfied 
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of the danger which existed. Unless 
people were wilfully deaf and blind to 
what was passing around them, they must 
feel the necessity of resisting and putting 
down the disaffectiva which was fast 
spreading through the country. Was it 
not notorious that meetings were held at 
many places, which threw the whole 
neighbourhood into confusion and alarm? 
Was it not notorious that two counties 
on this account were nearly in a state of 
siege? Was it not notorious that thou- 
sands had assembled in military array, 
under leaders, with flags and music? 
Did it require any documents to prove 
these facts? Documents might have 
been produced; but it was needless 
to prove to their lordships facts which 
were self-evident, and on which their 
lordships could not feel adoubt. He was 
sensible these meetings took place with 
the professed object of petitioning, and 
he was not disposed to deny or undervalue 
the right; but had British subjects no 
other rights to protect equally valuable? 
Was the security of our lives and pro- 
perty to be regarded as nothing? Why 
did we surrender any of our natural rights 
but to obtain the blessings of society in 
the safety of our lives and property ? Had 
not every British subject as much a right 
to protection as some claimed of petition ? 
But could we be safe if these numerous 
and menacing meetings were allowed to 
goon? Could the government maintain 
one army at Manchester, and another at 
Glasgow and Paisley; and were those 
who objected to military establishments 
to be the individuals who would oppose a 
measure without which our military 
power must be increased? It had been 
stated by a noble lord in a — de- 
bate, that a great change had taken place 
in the state of this country ae the last 
50 years. It became their lordships to 
consider what that change had been with 
a reference to the policy of this bill. In 
the year 1750, the whole population of 
the country did not exceed 7,000,000 of 
souls. Lancashire alone now contained 
1,500,000. In 1750, Lancashire contained 
only 300,000 inhabitants: the manufac- 
turing population of the hundred of Sal- 
ford, inclusive of the township of Man- 
chester, now contained upwards of 
300,000, or as many inhabitants as the 
whole county about 70 yearsago. In the 
west riding of Yorkshire the manufactur- 
ing population amounted to more than 
1,000,000. Let their lordships consider 
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of whom this population was ee | 
It was composed of persons whose labour | 
was expended in the production, and 

whose subsistence depended on the dis- | 
posal of manufactures, the value of which | 
might be affected, and the sale of which 

might be interrupted, by a variety of, 
causes over which government could have | 
no control. A change of fashion or the | 
caprice of a foreign state might ruin or | 
throw out of employ whole classes of ma- 

nufacturers. This tendency to fluctua-_| 
tion had been much increased by the use | 
of machinery. Formerly, if an order. 
came from abroad for a great assortment | 
of manufactured goods, it would have re- 
quired six months to execute what could 

now be done in so many weeks in conse-_ 
quence of the perfection of our machinery. 
These fluctuations were the cause of 
great distress; and distress and disaffection 
were often nearly allied. There were in- 
stances of disaffection where little distress 
was felt, but in general they were joined. 
Unless, therefore, there was some restric- 
tion imposed upon the right of holding 
public meetings in places where the popu- 
lation was crowded, and where the em- 
ployment of the people was liable to great 
vicissitudes, these could be no safety or 
security. The noble earl had charged 
this measure with being a part of a sys- 
tem by which the constitution was in- 
vaded, and had said that it originated in 
the design of ministers and of parliament 
to trench on the liberties of the subject. 
But how was the charge made out against 
ministers? The army had been reduced 
as much as was desired by the greatest 
enemy of large military establishments ; at 
least, he had a right to presume so from 
no motions being made for a farther re- 
duction. In no other case could it be 
proved that parliament had shown a dis- 
regard to the wants or interests of the 
people. This sort of general accusation 
against ministers and parliament had as- 
sumed a serious aspect, and ought to be 
discouraged, from the effects which it. 
might produce. What prepared the riots 
which took place in 1780? They were 
produced by telling the people that 
neither government nor the legislature 
would attend to their complaints. This 
language was held in the beginning of 
April, and in June parliament was itself 
treated with disrespect, insult, and vio- 
lence, by a riotous mob, and on the fol- 
lowing day the city was sct on fire. Had 


such a bill as that now before the House 
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been then passed, these melancholy 
events would not have happened. For 
want of preventive laws, such calamities 
were experienced. The bill allowed all 
the meetings which in the best times were 
allowed, and only prevented those that 
created alarm, or threatened the public 
peace. Neither he nor any of his majes- 
ty’s ministers wished to put an end to fair 
and free discussion. If any subject arose, 
on which the public might entertain a wish 
to meet, for the purpose of discussing its 
merits, the provisions of this bill gave 
them an ample opportunity of doing so. 
No unfair restriction, no unjust opposi- 
tion, was called into action, in order to 
destroy the privilege of meeting. It should 
be recollected, that the provisions of the 
bill were not applicable to meetings in 
rooms. In former times, with the excep- 
tion of riotous and tumultuary assem- 
blages, every expression of public feeling 
emanated from meetings which were never 
too numerous to be included under the 
roof of a building. If the public desired 
to meet for the purposes of fair discussion, 
the provisions of this bill would be highly 
favourable to that object, by preventing 
the congregation of numbers so great as to 
render all discussion impracticable. He 
agreed with the noble earl, that if this 
bill would have the effect of putting an 
end to public meetings, if it essentially 
interfered with that great popular privi- 
lege, if it prevented the people from ex- 
pressing their feelings in a just and con- 
stitutional manner, it would be highly ob- 
jectionable, and might lead to the worst 
consequences ; because if those fires were 
not permitted to blaze above-ground, they 
would, perhaps, occasion a dreadful ex- 
plosion. But the right of meeting was not 
prevented. Those who meant well could 
still assemble at parish and county meet- 
ings. ‘Those only who wished to meet for 
bad purposes, would be affected by the 
bill. The noble earl stated, that that 
part of the empire to which he more im- 
mediately belonged, was perfectly free 
from any taint of disaffection—that the 
people there were perfectly quiet. He did 
not doubt the correctness of this state- 
ment. He would go farther. He was 
ready fairly to admit, that the conduct of 
the great mass of the population of Eng- 
land had been most excellent, most praise- 
worthy. He conceived that the exem- 
plary manner in which they had under- 
gone the greatest privations—privations 
that were rendered necessary for the good 
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of the state—entitled them to the utmost 
gratitude. But, because he thought so, 
he felt it necessary that the protecting arm 
of parliament should be stretched forth to 
shield those parts of the country which 
were not yet assailed by the principles of 
disaffection, from an evil that otherwise 
would reach them. Had Cornwall, or 
Devon, he would ask, been disturbed? 
Certainly not. Yet, upon the principle 
laid down by the noble earl, they ought 
to be excluded from the operation of the 
bill. Was it possible for their Jordships to 
say, that this, which was intended to be 
a preventive measure, should be marked 
out for, and confined to, particular coun- 
ties and districts? What would be the 
consequence? It would be this—that the 
principle of disaffection, when put down 
in one place by the operation of the bills, 
would speedily arise in another; and thus 
they would be called on to legislate over 
and over again. He should be extremely 
sorry to make any difference or distinction 
with respect to the operation of this mea- 
sure. He thought every part of the coun- 
try entitled to the same degree of protec- 
tion from government. Their measures 
intended for safety and security, ought to 
be alike extended to all. It was for the 
legislature to render their measures effec- 
tual; and, with that object in view, they 
could not exclude counties situated on 
the other side of the Channel, because 
they were not visited by tumult and dis- 
affection, more than they could, for the 
same reason, exempt districts on this side 
of it from the operation of the measure. 
He hoped their lordships would pass the 
bill in its present state. He did so, be- 
cause he felt that, so far from its being 
part of a system of coercion, it was, in 
fact, part of a system of protection. It 
was introduced, not with reference to any 
body of men, or to any district, but for 
the good of the entire country, of the 
whole community. It was introdu¢ed in 
behalf of the quiet, peaceable, and loyal 
inhabitants of the country, who formed 
the infinitely greater portion of our popu- 
lation. Not alone would he have the bill 
passed for the safety and security of the 
quiet, peaceable, and loyal; he would also 


have it passed for the sake of those very: 


men, against whom, as the noble earl as- 
serted, it was peculiarly directed. He 
would pass it, that those persons might be 
deterred from adding to their own distress 
by debating on political topics, when they 
should be attending to their business; he 
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would pass it, that such persons might be 
deterred from attending meetings in such 
vast numbers as rendered it necessary to 
call out military force in order to assist 
the civil power. Although it might be the 
duty of government sometimes to call out 
the military force, it was, he would de- 
clare, a most painful duty; for he could 
assure their lordships, that the present 
government was as unwilling to recur to 
the employment of a military force, if 
they could possibly avoid it, as their an- 
cestors were. But if it were found neces- 
sary to use that force, if the exigencies of 
the time demanded it, he trusted govern- 
ment would not be deterred, by attacks 
from any quarter, to do their duty firmly 
and vigorously, for the decisive and vi- 
gorous protection of the state, and the 
constitution of the country. He felt that 
the system of coercion, as it had been 
called, unjustly as he conceived, had al- 
ready produced a very good effect. The 
measures which had been submitted to par- 
liament, had wrought much benefit to the 
country. He believed that popular dis- 
content was fast subsiding; but that it 
would subside within the short period to 
which the noble earl wished the bill to be 
restricted, he was not sanguine enough to 
suppose. He was firmly of opinion, that 
the House would protect themselves and 
the country from some of the greatest dan- 
gers by which a kingdom could be visited, 
if they passed this measure. Many per- 
sons revolted at the idea of a military des- 
potism. The fear was groundless, be- 
cause, if a military force was employed, 
it was in defence of the laws, and not with 
an intention of destroying them. But even 
military despotism was better than the des- 
potism of a mob. The despotism of the 
mob was in itself worse than military des- 
potism ; in addition to which it invariably 
led to military despotism. If anarchy were 
allowed to prevail, that anarchy must end 
in arbitrary government. If, therefore, 
life and property could be secured only by 
an arbitrary government, it would be bet- 
ter to go to it by a direct, than by that 
dreadful road, to which the path that led 
to the gates of hell was alone superior in 
horror. But he was persuaded that to no 
such danger would the proposed measure 
tend. It would merely aid the executive 
authority in the suppression of that evil, 
the continuance of which was utterly in- 
compatible with private happiness and 
public order. It was a love of rational 
freedom which prompted him to support 
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this measure, because he wished that ra- 
tional freedom to be guarded by the arm 
of the law; and as the law now stood, it 
was not sufficient to ward off the danger 
by which the country was threatened. 

Earl Grosvenor said, he should be 
obliged to detain their lordships longer on 
this occasion than he had done during the 
progress of other measures connected 
with the present through that House, be- 
cause he conceived the bill of infinite im- 
portance, tending as it did to a radical 
alteration in the frame of the constitution. 
The noble earl near him who had so ably 
exposed the true character of the mea- 
sure under their lordships consideration, 
had called on the noble lords opposite to 
exempt Ireland from the operation of this 
act. That country had been represent- 
ed by ministers, and by all who had de- 
livered their sentiments on this subject, 
as being in a state of perfect quietness ; 
and therefore he thought it should not be 
affected by such a measure. But the no- 
ble earl who had just sat down, declared 
that the bill was a favour and a boon to 
the people of Ireland. How far he would 
extend that favour and that boon, he could 
not say. Was it to be extended to the 
settlements abroad ? There were one or 
two places to which perhaps ministers 
might suppose the favour would peculiar- 
ly apply. Would they extend it to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to which they were 
exporting so large a proportion of the 
population of the country ? Would they 
also extend it to the inhabitants of Botany 
Bay ?—A noble duke had congratulated 
himself and those around him, on the 
overwhelming majorities by which the 
measures of ministers were supported. 
If great majorities always. proved the 
truth, then indeed would the excellence 
of the system now introduced be decided- 
ly made out, and ministers might be con- 
sidered as the best and wisest of all hu- 
man beings. But in the course of his 
own experience he had found, in one or 
two cases, that positions, supported by 
overwhelming majorities were in the course 
of six months afterwards overturned by 
majorities as overwhelming. Therefore he 
inferred, that great majorities were not 
always an undeniable proof of the excel- 
lence of measures ; and he doubted very 
much whether, in this case, the large and 
overwhelming majorities by which minis- 
ters were supported would be a satisfactory 
answer to those who viewed the measures 
under with distrust and suspi- 
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cion. The noble earl rejoiced in the effect 
which theintroduction of these measures of 
coercion already had throughout the coun- 
try. He stated his belief that it was owing 
to them that the late meeting at Manches- 
ter passed off without mischief. He felt 
very differently. In his opinion, those mea- 
sures were likely to excite discontent—to 
excite a strong feeling of indignationin the 
minds of the people, instead of producing 
goodhumourand quietness. The noble lord 
spoke of an army at Manchester—he 
spoke of an army at Glasgow; but if 
a military force were thus employed in 
every part of the country, must not the in- 
ference be, that these meetings were put 
an end to by violence, and not by the 
operation of the law? Instead of cur- 
ing the evil, would it not render it neces- 
sary to keep on foot, in a time of peace, 
still more immense armies? It was 
not by measures such as these —it was 
not by means of violence and oppression 
—it was not by RE oy large armies 
—that the people would become quiet 
and contented. It was by measures of 
conciliation, and not by acts of violence 
that the affections of the people were to 
be won. Those who proceeded in a differ- 
ent course would, in the end, perceive 
that it led to results very different from 
those which they expected. The noble 
earl had adverted tothe French Revolu- 
tion—a subject perhaps too much touched 
upon in their lordships’ debates. If that 
event could at all be quoted with effect, 
it went to prove that by timely concilia- 
tion, and nut by violence, the feelings 
of the people were likely to be soothed. 
Previous to the French Revolution, meet- 
ings of numerous bodies of the people 
were prohibited ; they were put down by 
force; and this was one of the causes 
which occasioned that great convulsion. 
The noble earl said, that meetings of 
disaffected persons had lately taken place 
to an extent that could not, without run- 
ning the risk of great danger, be any 
longer allowed. Let their lordships, in 
answer to this assertion, look at the meet- 
ings in Yorkshire, and other places. They 
might there see that persons of large 
property, as well as those who felt the se- 
vere pressure of the times, assembled to- 
gether. Did the noble ear] really mean to 
say that meetings of this sort were never 
to take place ? Did he mean to declare 
that persons of this description were never 
to be heard—that they were never to dis- 
cuss points of grievance, except when 
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the meeting consisted of certain numbers ? 
Were their lordships surprised, could 
they be astonished, at the meetings that 
had. recently been held in Yorkshire, and 
in other districts, when they considered 
the impoverished state of the country ? 
If the country was, as all persons must 
acknowledge, ina state of distress and suf- 
fering, was it not likely that persons who 
were affected by the pressure of the times, 
would meet in large bodies, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning ? He differed from 
the noble earl in his opinion that it was 
not expedient that public meetings should 
in any case be attended by any but 
freeholders and persons of property. 
When the inferior classes were distressed, 
was it fitting that parliament should turo 
short on them and say, ‘* No! you shall 
not meet, because you are poor! you 
shall not meet, because you are that por- 
tion of the people who are most likely to 
be distressed! you shall suffer, but you 
shall not have the privilege of complain- 
ing ?? The people were now in circum- 
stances essentially different from those in 
which they had Recaiaioas been placed— 
they were oppressed by circumstances 
which formerly did not molest them. 
Tho mode proposed by ministers was not 
the fair way of meeting the circumstances 
of the time—it was not the just way of 
viewing the question—since the people 
were now in a situation that was never 
before thought of. He thought the pow- 
er now vested in magistrates was quite 
sufficient for every useful purpose, while, 
at the same time, it was completely 
consistent with the rights and liberties of 
the subject. The bill then before the House 
did, on the contrary, fritter away the 
rights of the subject; and when it was 
passed, it was easy to see that no meet- 
ings would be called except such as 
would enter into resolutions complimen- 
tary to ministers. Democracy was un- 
questionably to be deprecated. But it 
would be well for their lordships to take 
care, that while they avoided the rock of 
democracy, they were not drawn into the 
whirlpool of arhitrary power. The in- 
crease of the military establishment was 
one of the most appalling features of the 
new system. They had at present an 
army of 20,000 men, which cost the coun- 
try 4,000,000/. a-year, and to that force 
a large addition was about to be made. 
Were the finances of the country capable 
of supporting such a burden ? Were not 
the finances, on the contrary, in such a 
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state as rendered it impossible to bear this 
additional expense? Did not they see 
the yeomanry cavalry rising in all parts of 
the country? Were they not sufficient to 
preserve the peace, if a military force 
were at all wanted? Did not one troop 
of cavalry disperse the meeting at Man- 
chester? It would be well worth their 
while to consider, whether the danger was 
not increased by the proceedings that took 
place in the north. He would not say 
much more, because he should have other 
opportunities of considering the general 
nature of all those measures ; but he must 
observe, that he certainly was not one of 
those who approved of the system which 
was acted on towards the people,—a sys- 
tem which, throughout its whole progress, 
betrayed an utter contempt for concilia- 
tion. He was a friend to wise and salu- 
tary regulations, but not to such mea- 
sures as those now proposed. They ought 
to take care that neither the ultra-zealous 
loyalist, on the one hand, nor the pestilent 
reformer, on the other, should be allow- 
ed to force parliament to the adoption of 
measures injurious to liberty. It was 
their duty to devise the best means for 
correcting any thing that was wrong in 
the frame of society : but they ought to 
be cautious and more especially with re- 
ference to the most valuable of our privi- 
leges, the freedom of the press, that, in 
rooting out the poisonous weed, they did 
not destroy the wholesome and valua- 
ble plant which flourished near it. He 


believed that no bad spirit existed in the ~ 


country; he did not think that a bad 
spirit had been generated by political 
causes. He was of opinion, contrary to 
what many noble lords asserted, that an 
evil revolutionary spirit did not prevail 
throughout the kingdom. If he believ- 
ed that such a spirit was in existence— 
if he imagined that a bad feeling to- 
wards the constitution was operating 
throughout the country, he would not be 
found debating about this bill or that. 
If a revolutionary spirit were manifested, 
he would at once endeavour to subdue it. 
In his opinion no spirit of the kind existed. 
On the contrary, it appeared to him that 
if there ever was a period when the minds 
of the people were more particularly en- 
lightened than they ever before were—if 
there ever was a period when they were 
more deeply impressed with the purity of 
the great precepts of the Christian reli- 
gion than they had ever previously been, 
it was the time at which he was speaking. 
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He knew no case in which juries had not 
conscientiously performed their duty. 
‘Thecase of Hone had often been advertedto. 
He referred their lordships to that case, as 
a proof of the truth of what he asserted. 
‘The jury, he was quite convinced, viewed 
the pamphlets which that individual was pro- 
secuted for publishing, as matters of a poli- 
tical nature, and therefore acquitted him 
of any intention to revile the Christian re- 
ligion. Again, if they considered the 
case of Carlile, they would see that the 
jury acted justly. They decided as every 
religious man must have wished them 
to decide—as every honest man must have 
rejoiced that they did decide—against 
that individual. “Te rove still farther 
the feelings by which the people were ac- 
tuated, he begged leave to mention the 
way in which a posthumous production, 
« The bones of Thomas Paine,” had been 
treated in this country. The person by 
whom that vile experiment had been tried 
found that he had a little mistaken the 
feeling and the character of the people 
of England. Was there ever any subject 
treated with more laughter, contempt, 
and derision, than the introduction of 
those miserable bones—whether the bones 
of Tom Paine, or not, he would not un- 
dertake to decide. From every circum- 
stance which had come under his ob- 
servation, he had a right to contend, 
that there was nothing in the present 
state of affairs, that there was nothing in 
the feelings of the people, nothing in the 
frame of society which called for such 
bills as those which were now under con- 
sideration. Measures of this nature did 
not tend to the security of the subject, 
but gave rise to one general feeling of 
suspicion and distrust. Where was the 
danger that threatened the country at this 
moment? For lis own part, he could 
not perceive where it existed. They all 
knew that mankind were surrounded with 
dangers. For instance, tliey couid not 
tell but that meteoric stones might fall on 
their heads as they passed through the 
streets. They did not, however, on ac- 
count of such a remote possibility, live 
always in a state of fear; neither would 
he consent that severe coercive measures 
should be put in force, because ministers 
were apprehensive of dangers from the 
ferment of popular feeling. He believed 
that there were dangers of another sort 
—dangers meditated against the ¢onstitu- 
tion, which it would be well for the legis- 
lature to. guard against. They were told 
(VOL. XLL) 
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of persons who wished to overturn the 
present state of things. Some of them 
were, in derision, called radicals. What 
he would ask their lordships, did the con- 
duct of these people proceedfrom? It might 
be traced entirely to their distress, out of 
which discontent and dissatisfaction hadna- 
turally grown. There were various causes to 
which that distress might be attributed, 
although those persons declared it was 
entirely the fault of the legislature.— 
They stated that it would be peculiarly 
soy that the voice of the peo le should 

e more distinctly heard in the House 
of Commons. Then, they argued, there 
will be a better chance of real efforts 
being made for the benefit of the people, 
and that a reduction would be effected 
in the expenditure of the country, which 
was now weighing heavily on all ranks 
of socicty. He believed, if the wishes 
of the people were fairly met and con- 
sidered, if their claims were attended to, 
instead of being opposed by measures of 
this kind, that the whole mass of the 
population would be conciliated, not even 
excepting those radicals of whom minis- 
ters appeared to be so much afraid. _ He 
was convinced that whatever danger 
threatened the country was not lessened 
by the events of the 16th of August.— 
It appeared clear to him, on the contrary, 
that the conduct of the magistrates on 
that occasion greatly increased the peril. 
When the meeting was dispersed, the 
people endeavoured to obtain legal redress, 
but they were in the end satisfied that 
they could not procure justice. Then 
came their last, their only hope, that 
justice would be done to them in par- 
liament—that there their case would be 
sifted to the bottom—that there their 
gricvances would be properly redress- 
ed. In that hope they were most 
grossly deceived: they were deceived 
because it was not found convenient 
for ministers to undertake such an in- 
vestigation. He believed that if the 
transactions of the 16th of August were 
inquired into, it would be found that the 
whole was a matter’ of police—an affair 
that lay entirely between the police and 
the home department. It would be found 
that the persons employed by the police 
on that occasion, under what immediate 
direction he could not say, were the first 
to create tumult and alarm. What did 
the principal officer do on that occasion? 
He proceeded to execute his warrant, and 
when he came near the crowd that sur- 

(4 M) 
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rounded the platform, which he described 
to be so close that he could not get 
through it, he immediately returned and 
called for military force ; whereas he con- 
tended, that the officer ought, in conjunc- 
tion with the constables, to have endea- 
_voured to open his way to the hustings. 
He did not, however, struggle to get 
through the press of the people. He re- 
tired without making an effort, and then 
stated to the magistrates that it was neces- 
sary to employ military force. He could 
prove, if necessary, at their lordships’ bar, 
that long after the removal of those un- 
fortunate persons who were wounded and 
mangled on that melancholy occasion— 
and he begged to say that this was the 
evidence of those upon whom he could 
most implicitly rely—a large crowd col- 
lected round the hospital to which they 
had been conveyed, anxious to inquire as 
to the fate and sufferings of their friends 
and relatives; and whilst they so stood 
near the hospital gates, a party of yeo- 
manry cavalry rode over, sad injured 
many of them. Much exaggeration ap- 
peared to have discoloured the statements 
which their lordships had heard, relative 
to the many thousands of men who were 
said to have been under arms. He had 
the satisfaction, on the other hand, of 
stating to their lordships that a great num- 
ber of county meetings had been held, at 
which resolutions had been agreed to, 
abundantly testifying the loyalty of those 
who subscribed them. As to these “loyal 
meetings,” as they were called, they al- 
ways appeared to him to be, to say the 
least, very insipid mectings, for those who 
did not join in the resolutions were con- 
sidered as of course disloyal. They had 
the further disadvantage, that they were 
very impolitic things; as in the case of an- 
otherset of resolutions—not that originally 

roposed—being carried by, as it might 

appen, “an overwhelming majority.” — 
At a late meeting of this sort, certain re- 
solutions of so very strong a character 
were moved, that it was found impossible 
to pass them; several others were proposed, 
and a gentleman observed, that the least 
which could be done with those who re- 
fused to support such loyal resolutions, 
would be to transport them; another gen- 
tleman declared that while he could not 
approve of those which had been first sub- 
mitted, he was ready to sign any other 
declaration whatever. A noble earl had 
declared, that he felt less alarm at the 
“vultus instantis tyranni,” than at the 
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‘civium ardor prava jubentium.” For his 
own part he could not help observing to 
their lordships, that when they looked at 
our foreign allies, and remarked the close, 
and near connexion which subsisted be- 
tween this government and governments 
abroad, they must view with indignation 
and astonishment, and at the same time 
with distrust, the ingratitude of those 
powers who had promised, in their hour of 
adversity, a freeand representative govern- 
ment toa valiant people; but who, in their 
season of prosperity, had forgotten to re- 
deem their sacred pledge. What were 
they to think when they saw governments 
alarmed at the diffusion of knowledge, and 
hostile even to the praetice of those gym- 
nastic exercises in schools and villages, 
which had always been considered the 
best adapted to the improvement of the 
strength and spirit of mankind? What 
were they to think of our own government 
when they saw them assisting the court of 
Spain in all its measures of tyranny and 
oppression ; when they looked at the hor- 
rible state of that devoted country, and 
saw her bravest-patriots, with Arguelles 
at their head chained in dungeons and 
languishing in darkness? When their 
lordships beheld those brave and noble 
champions of freedom, of whom their 
country should have been proud to boast, 
and each of whose little fingers should 
have been more dear than the whole flesh 
and sinews of their oppressor, tortured 
by a mar who had once so noble a part 
to take; and who might, in the momert 
of his restoration to the throne of his an- 
cestors have given to his people a glorious 
constitution; whenthey beheld this close, 
this intimate connexion subsisting between 
him and his majesty’s ministers; and, 
above all, when they coupled this last 
circumstance with the exertions made to 
pass the foreign enlistment bill, they could 
not but concur with him in thinking, that 
there was more of the ‘ vultus instantis 
tyranni” in the government of the coun- 
try, than of the “ civium ardor prava ju- 
bentium” in the spirit of the people. But 
most especially when they adverted to 
France, the only free nation of the con- 
tinent, and, as he feared, it would ver 

speedily prove, in Europe, and i 
that immediately upon the return of the 
duke de Richelieu to it from the congress, 
measures were adopted tending to destroy, 
or at least, to restrict the existing state 
of things there as regarded political liberty, 
it was impossible not to anticipate the 
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greatest dangers to political liberty. He 
would refer their lordships to some of the 
features which the internal policy of the 
government exhibited; to the attempts 
made for the renewal of the income tax ; 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; to 
the enormous military establishment main- 
tained in time of profound peace; and par- 
ticularly to one act, on behalf of one of its 
members, which had done more harm to 
the royal family than any other measure 
he could remember, however unadvised ; 
and he would then ask their lordships, 
whether they were not far more strongly 
impressed with the *vultus instantis ty- 
ranni,”? than with the “ civium ardor pra- 
va jubentium?” He had one word to say 
upon a subject of very deep importance— 
the distresses of the people. It had been 
always declared by the noble lords oppo- 
site that they were not to blame if the 
people were distressed. It was not less 
remarkable, that if any appearance of 
prosperity manifested itself in any part of 
the country, the same noble lords directly 
took to themselves the credit of it. Why, 
then, it was but reasonable to assume, 
that they, by their conduct, were the 
Time was, 
when the poorest class of the people 
brought home to their families, the honest 


‘and productive earnings of their daily la- 


bour; when that which had been acquired 
by toil was shared with joy; and when the 
industrious labourer might view with pride 
the comforts which rewarded his daily ex- 
ertions. Thosecomforts, that subsistence, 
however, were now to be obtained by other 
means—means at which their indigent but 
manly ancestors would have blushed. It 
was impossible not to revert, in the con- 
templation of the general distress which 
pervaded so large and invaluable a portion 
of society, to those beautiful lines which 
Goldsmith in his boundless acquaintance 
with the feelings of the human heart, had 
80 felicitously introduced in the «* Deserted 
Village.” He would beg their lordships 
permission to quote the passage; pre- 
mising, that the mournful necessity under 
which so many of his countrymen had 
lately found themselves compelled to leave 
the country of their birth, was exactly 
imagined in them :— 

“ Ah no! to distant climes, a dreary scene, 

“ Where half the convex world intrudes be- 


tween, 
“ Through torrid tracts with fainting steps 
they go, 
“‘ Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo.” 
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“ Far different there from all that charm’d 
before, 
“ The various terrors of that horrid shore.” 
* * 


‘¢ Far different these from every former scene, 

“ The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 

“ The breezy covert of the warbling grove.”— 
* * » 


“Good heaven! what sorrows gloom’d that 
parting day, 

“ That called them from their native walks 
away ; 

When the poor exiles, every past, 

‘- lung round the bowers, and fondly look’d 
their last; 

“ And tovk a long farewell, and wish’d in vain, 

“For seats like these beyond the western 
main.” 

All this, he feared, was but the poetical 
anticipation of a scene which would but 
too soon be realised. He could not for- 
bear adding two lines, which contained a 
precept, the truth of which was too un- 
fortunately felt at this moment, to make 
it necessary for him to enlarge upon it ; 
= bis = trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 

eca 

As Pinon | the laboured mole away.” 
When they heard of 300 wretched beings 
being “ massed” together, as it was em- 
phatically termed, in transports destined 
to distant and almost unknown shores; 
upon the uncertain chance of findin 
there the subsistence which they coul 
not procure at home; and packed and 
‘“* massed” like so many bales of indigo or 
tobacco, what were they to think of the 
government under which their misery had 
accumulated to such a height? Could 
they acquit ministers of allblame? Good 
God! they would not surely have the au- 
dacity to say, that it was brought on by 
Providence! No; it was brought on by 
the measures pursued by the noble lords 
opposite ; the human means were to be 
found in their conduct. The sole escape 
for the vessel of the state, the only chance 
of her preservation among the rocks and 
perils which encompassed her, was in that 
moderate reform, which would advance 
and increase the purity, without endan- 
gering the health and vigour of the con- 
stitution. Before he sat down, he would 
observe, that the magistracy were now 
vested with powers, so increased, that he 
might say they reached to the farthest 
verge of the island; but he sincerely 
thanked God that there still remained to 
Englishmen, even when the Crown itself 
had enlarged its prerogative, one means, 
and one only, of legally resisting, to a 
certain degree, the power of the Crown; 
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by those means, he meant, not adverse 
force; not the sword, nor the dagger; 
but one small thing (in his idea, however, 
a most powerful one)—the influence of 
public opinion. It was that which, when 
arrested, compressed, and confined, would 
in its expansion carry all before it; it 
would break opposing bayonets and bolts, 
and bars to atoms; and still more power- 
ful gold would vainly endeavour to res- 
train it. Let them heap Pelion upon 
Ossa, it would dash them in its struggles 
to fragments. If it held that national 
freedom was the right of a people, they 
would become rationally free; if it 
deemed that moderate reform was neces- 
sary, moderate reform would prevail; if 
it considered that abuses should be rec- 
tified, abuses would cease. All history 
roclaimed the triumph of public opinion. 
hat, he would ask, put down the ty- 
ranny of James2nd? A single shout, the 
echo of the public opinion, which resounded 
from Westminster-hall at the acquittal of 
the Seven Bishops. What accomplished 
the French revolution? Not, surely, the 
small handful of men who stormed the 
Bastile; but the sentence which public 
opinion had pronounced upon the tyranny 
of the government, the vices of the state, 
and the condition of the nobility. What 
brought back Napoleon Buonaparté from 
Elba? Was it any expedition, any ar- 
mament? No, but some opinion; and 
what was that?—That after his restora- 
tion the king had sacrificed his sincerity ; 
and, indeed, the French had_ reason 
enough to think so. Nobody could res- 
t more than he did the king of France; 

ut at that time he had been guided by 
bad advisers. The king of France had 
since acted in such a manner as all in his 
situation should do; and that circum- 
stance alone had kept him on his throne : 
if ever he departed from those princi- 
ples the loss of the affections of his peo- 
ple must prove his overthrow. For him- 
self, he wished all nations to be free, 
whatever the consequence might be. If 
the liberty of France straitened our own 
means somewhat, or even detracted some- 
thing from the glory of Great Britain, he 
should still be most happy at the event. 
The noble ear} had been boasting that 
night of the course pursued by himself 
and his colleagues; of retrenchment of 
expenditure, of the abolition of sinecures. 
But it was to public opinion ‘that any al- 
teration of the system was owing. As 
long as ministers could resist public opi- 
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nion, they had resisted it: among its 
warmest opponents were the noble and 
learned lord (whom he did not blame for 
the interest he took in the question), and 
the noble earl opposite. The abolition of 
sinecures, however, they coupled with 
pensions to an immoderate amount —a 
way of proceeding which considerably 
detracted from the merits of their re- 
trenchment on the other side ; for instead 
of effecting a saving of 280,000/. their 
pensions reduced the amount to between 
30,0002. and 40,000/. What produced an 
alteration in the traverse bill? Certainly, 
it was not due to the noble lords, but to 
public opinion. In the other House, not 
all the great eloquence of the noble lord 
who had brought forward the Grampound 
business; not all the talents which had 
distinguished his conduct in that instance 
(and great, he understood, they were) ; 
not all the abuses in the elections which 
himself and his hon. friends had so forcibly 
described, would ever have caused an 
thing like a successful termination to their 
labours, but for the influence of public 
opinion, which his majesty’s ministers 
must have felt. Lven to those who ad- 
vocated annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, he would say, rest on your oars; 
if you are right, by public opinion you 
must succeed : if you are wrong, by pub~ 
lic opinion you will fail; and then you 
must be satisfied with defeat. As to the 
subject of the distress which prevailed 
throughout the country, he well knew that 
anoble lord, in his eye, would turn round 
and say, ‘* What we do for them, we do 
as a favour: we cannot help their distress; 
but we will extend to them our protection 
from plunder and outrage.” Protection! 
Yes; such protection as Pizarro extended 
to the Peruvians: and as for plunder, he 
was not quite sure that they were not in 
almost as much danger in that respect 
from other quarters as from the radicals. 
There was not much prospect of increas- 
ing the property of those who already 
complained of burthens, by the additional 
expense of 10,000 additional men ; and it 
was pretty clear that, so far from relieving 
those who suffered most, this expense was 
another tax upon those who had not yet 
experienced the same extent of distress. 
He begged leave to apologize to the 
House for the length at which he had de- 
tained them. 

The Earl of Westmoreland called the 
attention of the House to the real ques- 
tion, namely, the object of the bill, which 
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he contended was no invasion of the pri- 
vileges of Englishmen, or of the Bill of 
Rights, but only a regulation of the right 
of petition, although it had the misfortune 
of meeting with the severe disapprobation 
of the noble lord. After the many and 
able speeches which their lordships had 
heard, he should not detain them very 
long, but observe, that this bill was framed 
with a view of perentng those seditious 
meetings of which they had heard so 
much, and which were so greatly to be 
deplored. The effect of the humane prin- 
ciple of the present measure would be to 
disperse tumultuous pany by the ope- 
ration of the law, and not by force; and 
it was drawn with that care in its provi- 
sions, that no meetings which could rea- 
sonably be wished for, were prevented by 
its operation. There were none, if acting 
under constituted authorities, but what 
it permitted to take place, whether sum- 
moned by lord-lieutenants, sheriffs, or 
magistrates. With respect to the regula- 
tions of the bill, he defied the noble lord 
to point out any meeting that ought to 
assemble, which was prevented from doing 
so by the present enactment: it regulated 
those only that were calculated to excite 
intimidation and terror. He would not, 
at that late hour of the night, pretend to 
argue on the legality or illegality of the 
meetings that had already taken place. 
Independently of the statute law, he took 
it to be the common law of the land, that 
all meetings which gave terror and alarm 
to the king’s subjects were illegal. It 
was no matter how the alarm was pro- 
duced, whether by numbers, threats, de- 
vices or arms; still, if alarm was excited, 
the meeting was illegal, and it was in the 
power of magistrates to disperse it. This 
he conceived to have been the law of the 
land before any statutes were made on 
the subject. The first statute relating to 
public meetings was the 16th of Henry 
4th, which declared, that all routs and 
riots were to be dispersed, and that the 
magistrates were to arrest the persons 
causing them; it went even further, for 
it inflicted heavy penalties on the magis- 
trates if they were within reach, and did 
not disperse such routs and riots. The 
next act on the subject was that of Henry 
8th, which gave magistrates the power to 
Copan riotous meetings by force and 
violence. ‘This act lived till the time of 
Elizabeth, when it was allowed to expire. 
Its provisions, however, were shh by 
the Riot act of George 1st, which was in 
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fact nothing new; it only warranted ma- 
gistrates to disperse riotous meetings by 
law, while formerly they did so at their own 
discretion: now the present law was simply 
to follow the course of former statutes, 
and to enable tly ke to disperse dan- 
gerous meetings by law; and its object 
was to save the lives of persons who might 
attend those meetings without knowing 
that they were unlawful, As to the du- 
ration of the act, he should not take up 
the time of the House in arguing on the 
propriety of not limiting it to a shorter 
period than that proposed. All he should 
say on the measure in general was, that 
it appeared from the communications of 
lord-lieutenants, justices of the peace, and 
others, that the country was in a state of 
discontent, disturbance, and alarm, and 
that his majesty’s loyal subjects looked to 
government for protection. It had been 
said by the noble earl (Grosvenor) that 
these discontents proceeded from distress, 
and from the misconduct of government, 
and the noble earl had prescribed a sim- 
ple cure for the evil; first, ge inquiry 
into the transactions at Manchester; 
secondly, by a change of measures; and 
thirdly, by a reduction of the army. ‘He 
(the earl of Westmoreland) should briefly 
advert to the evil and to the remedies 
proposed. It was well known, that in 
those parts of the country where the most 
distress existed, the people were suffering 
with the greatest loyalty and patience. 
On the other hand, it did not appear to 
him likely that persons under the pressure 
of great distress could afford to pass whole 
days and nights in drilling; that they 
could afford to purchase seditious pam- 
phlets, or that they could go about the 
country attending seditious meetings. 
This conduct surely did not indicate great 
distress ; for he could not conceive how 
ersons in a state of want could either 
ions the pecuniary means, or the physical 
strength requisite for such proceedings. 
But allowing that it was distress—if such 
were the results, and that parliament saw 
capital withdrawing from the north and 
the west, was not that an additional motive 
for the interference of the legislature, to 
recal the people to peace, order, and 
loyalty, by dispelling the delusions that 
prevailed. But the remedy, forsooth, was 
an alteration in the frame of the govern- 
ment. Did they forget that the frame of 
that government which they would alter 
made England the envy and admiration of 
surrounding nations; that made the name 
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of an Englishman more respectable than 
that of the ancient Roman; that gave 
them the Bill of Rights —the Habeas 
Corpus act—and the protidess privileges 
of a free constitution? This would be 
considered at least a set-off against the 
noble lord’s assertion, and would perhaps 
induce him to advance his proposition 
with some limitation. These privileges, 
notwithstanding all the clamour raised 
elsewhere, it now 2 tote from the lan- 
guage of the noble lords opposite, minis- 
ters were entirely presen | of any at- 
tempt to violate. Nay, these noble lords 
accused them of a dereliction of duty, not 
only because they did not institute more 
criminal prosecutions against the press, 
but because they did not, of their 
own authority, order the dispersion of 
all the large meetings which had taken 
place for the purpose of exercising 
the privileges conferred upon the people 
by the Bill of Rights. The next proposi- 
tion of the noble Jord was, that distress 
indicated misrule, and a misconstruction 
of the government of the country, and 
that therefore there should be a change of 
system. [ Here lord Grosvenor interrupted 
the noble lord, and said he had never used 
the expression, ‘a misconstruction of 
government’]. He begged~ the noble 
earl would allow him to proceed with his 
argument, and when he had done, the 
noble lord would have an opportunity of 
explaining. This country was the first in 
the world for the employment it af- 
forded to the labouring classes, and 
for the provision it made for the 
poor, and he would defy any person to 
show another country in which the secu- 
rity of property to the rich was so com- 
bined with the protection of the poor. 
These were his reasons for desiring the 
noble lord to pause before he proposed 
any alteration in the frame of the govern- 
ment. There were two periods within 
which it was proposed to review the 
conduct of ministers; the first with 
respect to what took place previous 
to the last prorogation of parliament, 
and the second, as to what occurred 
since that prorogation. The noble earl 
gave an historical detail of the proceed- 
ings of administration during each of those 
periods, maintaining that no censure could 
attach to them, as they had acted 
throughout, in concurrence with the opi- 
nion of parliament and the prescriptions of 
the law of theland. He ridiculed the idea 
that 48 yeomen at Manchester could have 
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produced such an effect as was stated ’ 
Pe a meeting of 48,000 people at Man- 
chester, observing that if this small band 
could have performed such an achievement 
it must have done more even than was as- 
cribed to the warriors of Cressy and Wa- 
terloo. Those who complained of suffering 
at Manchester were, he observed, very cla- 
morous for inquiry, and yet when it was 
proposed to bring the case of any indivi- 
dual to trial in the ordinary course, that 
individual traversed to avoid inquiry [hear, 
hear!]. But with respect to the parlia- 
mentary inquiry, proposed upon the sub- 
ject of those transactions, he was satisfied 
that great injustice would have been done 
if such an inquiry had been acceded to, 
for there must have been one of two re- 
sults, namely, either that the meeting 
would have been declared, and the 
magistrates and yeomanry consequently 
wrong, or the meeting would have 
been declared illegal, and the parties 
against whom bills had been found would 
be pronounced partakers, or rather 
leaders in that illegality. So that in the 
one case, the magistrates and yeomanry 
would have been liable to prosecution 
with a public declaration of the opinion of 
parliament against them, while on the 
other hand, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Harrison, and 
others against whom bills of indictment 
had been found would be brought to 
trial with the weight of a parliamentary 
denunciation to operate against them. It 
was clear then that the proposed inquiry 
could not have been gone into, as the re- 
sult in either case must be so injurious to 
public justice, and however he disapproved 
of the conduct of Mr. Hunt or Mr. Harri- 
son, he could not but wish as an English- 
man that they or others should enjoy the 
benefit of a fair trial without any of that 
undue prejudice against them which was 
too likely to result from the authorita- 
tive declaration of a parliamentary com- 
mittee. 

Earl Grosvenor, in explanation, apolo- 
gized for having interrupted the noble 
earl in the progress of his speech. He 
had never used the words “ misconstruc- 
tion of government.” He trusted that he 
could -not possibly be comprehended 
among persons Wishing to disturb the 
frame of government; his only object. 
being to promote such a reform in the 
system of the representation in the 
House of Commons as should make the 
voice of the people more distinctly 
heard. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale expressed his 
surprise and regret that the noble duke, 
who appeared to be in so much doubt as 
to the causes of the present state of the 
country, had not supported the inquiry, 
which would have enabled the House, as 
well as the noble duke, to ascertain the 
real cause of the existing evil. He ac- 
knowledged that he differed from his 
noble friend near him in thinking that the 
sinecures or pensions upon which his 
noble friend dwelt, formed any material 
cause of the present distress of the coun- 
try. On this subject he would admit that 
a great deal had been done by the noble 
lords opposite. He would, however, as- 
sert, that a great and almost unparalleled 
distress did exist, and he would endeavour 
to point out its cause. If the noble lords 
opposite denied the existence of such dis- 
tress, they would be stating that which 
would not be believed in the country. He 
maintained that such distress and priva- 
tion extended over a great part of the 
land, and the real cause of that distress 
was to be found in the policy of the go- 
vernment which involved a‘departure from 
every sound principle of political eco- 
nomy, by allowing the national expendi- 
ture to exceed the revenue. The House 
had lately heard so much of the question 
of political economy, that he would not 
then enter into it, but would state gene- 
rally, that it was impossible for any coun- 
try not to suffer, whose expenditure had 
for a length of time been suffered to ex- 
ceed its revenue. What was the state of 
the country in this respect under the sys- 
tem of the noble lords opposite? The 
excess of expenditure had been such, that 
from the year 1794 to the present period, 
an amount of debt had been imposed 
upon the country of no less than 670 
millions. From the year 1794 to the 
year 1819 there had been a numinal debt 
contracted of from 700,000,000/. to 
800,000/.; and if only 75/. was received 
for every 1002. of debt, it would be found 
there had been an extra expenditure of 
670,000,000/. in that time; which if divided 
by 24 would give an annual expendi- 
ture of 28,000,000/., besides the usual 
taxation. , Now while this excess of ex- 
penditure was going on, an additional de- 
mand was created for labour, and when the 
excess ceased the labourers were left with- 


“out employment. ‘Through the addition- 
al demand for labour an increase of po- | 


pulation naturally arose, and upon the 
cessation of this demand the country be- 
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came liable to its present embarrassments. 
But the other nations of Burope had suf- 
fered also from the same cause, and their 
suffering produced an aggravation of our 
calamity. The natural consequence of a 
diminished demand for labour was a re- 
duction of wages—While the demand 
consequent upon the war prevailed, and 
the wages were high, the operative manu- 
facturers generally worked only four days 
in the week, reserving the remaining days 
for relaxation; but when wages were re- 
duced, they were compelled for subsist- 
ence, to work the whole of the seven days, 
and thus the produce of their labour was 
increased, while the demand for it was 
comparatively reduced. Hence arose 
another cause for the distress of the ma- 
nufacturing classes. The whole of these 
evils, he maintained, arose out of the 
system which had been pursued by the 
noble lords on the other side. A part of 
them had been charged on noble lords at 
his side; for his part he felt no uneasi- 
ness under that charge, and he was con- 
vinced as little would be felt by his noble 
friends around him. He had never given 
a vote which sanctioned the measures or 
the general policy out of which those ac- 
cumulated evils arose. Those evils had 
been the result of the long and ruinous 
systeth of warfare in which we had been 
engaged; but he trusted that we should 
at least derive this lesson from them— 
that it was impossible for any country to 
continue long in a state of war with safet 
or prosperity to itself. It had been said, 
that labour in Lancashire was as well paid 
now as some years since—that was, that the 
proportion existing between the price of 
those necessaries which the working 
classes consumed, was such as to render 
| the present wages equal in effect to the 
‘former. But there was a fallacy in this: 
‘the manufacturer did not and could not 
receive the same profit as before. In 
looking to the price which the manu- 
| facturer received for a piece of goods, con- 
| sideration should be given to the time 
| which it was on hand before it was dis- 
‘posed of, and the additional hours of 
‘labour which were devoted to produce 
that price, supposing it to be the same ; 
but he denied that there was any thing 
like a fair proportion between the means 
of subsistence enjoyed by the working 
| classes now, and those they possessed in 
the period to which he had alluded. If it 
| were so, whence arose all that distress 
‘which existed in the manufacturing dis- 
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tricts. What was the opinion of the five 
magistrates, whose letter to the noble 
secretary of state was among the papers 
on their lordships’ table? Was it not 
that a great portion, if not all the discon- 
tents to which they had referred, had 
arisen from distress and hunger? Was it 
not also the opinion of earl Fitzwilliam 
that the want of employment was generally 
and most severely felt in his district ? In- 
deed, it was impossible to deny the fact. 
If there was any doubt left on the subject, 
it would be removed by the document 
which had been published by the principal 
master-manufacturers of Lancashire. In 
this they declared, that they felt obliged 
to reduce the wages of their workmen, 
and they expressed their fears that a 
farther reduction would be rendered ne- 
cessary, to the great injury of the 
weavers; but they added a hope that the 
circumstances of the country would so 
improve as that they might be enabled to 
raise their prices. They could not have 
meant by that, to raise their prices higher 
than those of former years, but so compa- 
ratively high as to be suited to the means 
of procuring adequate subsistence for 
those whom they employed. When one 
looked at the respectable names by which 
that document was signed, it was impossi- 
ble not to feel that they would raise their 
prices if they thought they could do so with 
safety. From these facts then it clearly 
appeared, that severe distress existed in 
various manufacturing districts. He him- 
self knew that it existed to an almost in- 
describable extent in the west of Scotland. 
Indeed, he might at that particular mo- 
ment make use, in support of his argu- 
ment, of an opinion which he had often 
heard on other occasions—that there was 
an authority behind tie throne greater 
than the throne itself. [His lordship here 
alluded to the circumstance of several 
ladies who were then seated behind 
the throne, where they had been the 
greater part of the evening listening to the 
debate;] for there was not a woman in 
the country who could not state from 
experience the great depreciation which 
had taken place in the prices of the arti- 
cles of manufacture, of the places which 
he had named. There was not a woman 
in the country who now went into a retail 
shop, who must not know that she bought 
those articles of cotton, &c. which she had 
usually required upon such terms as could 
not enable the manufacturer to pay high 
wages. The assertion, then, that there 
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had been no reduction in the wages of 
the operative manufacturers, could never 
be seriously maintained. With respect to 
the measure before the House, he should 
for himself say, that he would have no 
objection to support any measures deemed 
necessary by government to meet the 
supposed danger of disaffection, if such 
measures were accompanied by proposi- 
tions evincing a due degree of sympathy, 
for the sufferings of the people. But he 
could not endure the idea of being told 
that the House should pass such bills as 
that before the House, while no hope even 
was held out of any measure for the relief 
of the distress of the people. It was at 
least to be expected, that measures of co- 
ercion should be accompanied by some 
proposition of benevolence and concilia- 
tion. But no companion of the kind ap- 
peared—while the ee was called upon 
to impose restrictions on the people, mi- 
nisters did not afford it any means of miti- 
gating the severity of the infliction by the 
slightest offer of beneficence. There was 
no proposition to soften the ungracious 
task which the House was required to per- 
form—there was not even an intimation of 
any pecuniary grant to relieve the severe 
distress of the operative manufacturers. 
It was said, no doubt, that such a grant— 
that to take from one class of the people 
for the relief of another—would be con- 
trary to the principles of political econo- 
my. But did it become those ministers to 
be so tenacious of the et of politi- 
cal economy at present, who had been 
Violating those principles in their general 
conduct for no less than twenty-four years? 
Were they to tell the country, that al- 
though they discarded the principles ef 
political economy, while they were squan- 
dering the public resources in war, they 
would pertinaciously adhere to those prin- 
ciples when the most industrious class of 
the people required sympathy and relief 
in distress. But would the means which 
had been spoken of be a departure from 
the abstract principles of political econo- 
my? He denied that they would. If 
the land-holder and the fund-holder were 
taxed for the means of employing the 
manufacturer, he should be glad to know 
what principle of political economy would 
be violated, particularly when it was not 
denied that the persons who would be so 
relieved were at present in a state ap- 
proaching to starvation. He did not mean 
to say that capital should be laid out, in 
giving employment for the sake of manu~ 
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facturing articles, of which the produce 
already exceeded the consumption, and 
thereby overstocking the market, and 
throwing others out of employment. But 
there were other ways of affording employ- 
mest to the thousands who wanted, and 
who would be glad to embrace it. Could 
no public useful works be engaged in? 
Might not the distressed be employed in 
labouring on the highway, or in canals, or 
in cultivating the forests, or in agriculture 
of any description? But in whatever way 
they were employed, these poor interest- 
ing people should not be left in their pre- 
sent melancholy condition, and no bill of 
this nature should have been brought be- 
fore the House without some plan for their 
relief. While no such means of relief 
were afforded, he would not support any 
measures of severity; for severity alone 
would, he was convinced, be found wholly 
unavailing. The bill before the House he 
thought was ineffectual for the object 
which it proposed; but suppose it suc- 
ceeded in putting down large public meet- 
ings, would it not in the same ratio create 
private cabals? As a measure of govern- 
ment, he thought it highly impolitic. The 
proper instruments of a geod government 
were reward and punishment. Reward 
those bills could not be said to be; or, if 
they were looked upon as such, they 
should be considered a cruel one for the 
patience with which the nation had borne 
its long privations and distress; but he 
would ask whether they were as a measure 
of punishment against a starving popula- 
tion? The object of the bill, if he under- 
stood it was, to destroy one of the ancient 
rights of Englishmen, that of free public 
discussion in large bodies. It was said to 
be to prevent the abuses of that right, by 

tohibiting large bodies to come together 
or discussion, except under particular 
circumstances ; but if men wished to as- 
semble in small bodies, and in private (and 
it was from such meetings that there was 
most to fear), what clause of this bill pre- 
vented such assembly? His noble friend 
had described the most mischievous meet- 


-ings in Ireland, in the period preceding 


the rebellion, as having been held in pri- 
vate. Aecording to the statement of his 
noble friend it appeared, that no meeting 
in that country, previous to the insurrec- 
tion, was numerously attended. Let what 
had occurred in France be referred to, 
and what appeared? Not that meetings 


of large bodies were held in the fields or 
other public prs no, but that small 
(VOL, XL 
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assemblies, of from twenty to thirty per- 
sons, were held within-doors and in secret, 
and that it was in such assemblies that all 
the mischiefs of the revolution were 
hatched. What was there in this bill to 
prevent the people, if they were ill-dis- 
posed, from assembling without discussing 
any political topic, and still to show 
their physical force, from which so much 
was now apprehended? Provided they 
came together without flags or music, they 
might assemble and produce all the mis- 
chievous effects which it was now wished to 
be got rid of. So much as to the inefficacy 
of this measure. But again he said, that 
he should not so much object to its adop- 
tion, if it were accompanied by any pro- 
position for the relief of the distressed 
manufacturers. And if the principle of 
political economy, to which he had before 
referred, were pleaded against the grant 
of pecuniary relief to these cad people, 
he would ask, why should they not have 
that relief as well as other classes of the 
community, to whom, on some occasions, 
it had been extended? But why should 
that principle of political economy, which 
was set aside when the public money was 
voted for the relief of the people of Prus- 
sia, Saxony and Russia, be so tenaciously 
insisted upon when relief was required for 
the extremely distressed manufacturers of 
our own country. He imploredthe House 
and the government to consider the pro- 
priety of promptly granting the relief to 
which he had alluded. There were but 
two ways of governing mankind—namely, 
reward or punishment, conciliation or co- 
ercion; and as reward and conciliation 
were best adapted to a free state, he trust- 
ed that course of policy would be pursued 
which was most congenial to the constitu- 
tion of England and the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, as well as best calculated to se- 
cure the stability of its institutions. Let 
them recollect, that if they did not evince 
a disposition to feel for the poor, the poor 
would not be disposed to have any respect 
for them or for the tranquillity of the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured their 
lordships, that it was not his wish, at that 
late hour, to trespass long upon their at- 
tention; but as the noble earl who had 
just sat down had adverted strongly to 
those principles of policy which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had adopted, he felt it 
necessary to offer a few remarks. He 
should also trouble their lordships with a 
very few observations on the bill then be- 
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fore them. The noble earl had not fol- 
lowed the example of another noble earl 
on the same side, in attributing the dis- 
tresses which now existed to the continu- 
ance of particular places and pensions. It 
certainly did seem impossible for any man, 
competent to judge of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, seriously to main- 
tain the position, that the present state 
of this country was owing to sinecures and 
pensions, or that a cause so inadequate 
could have been followed by such an ef- 
fect. But the noble earl who had just sat 
down had disavowed that position. The 
noble earl had, however, maintained that 
the distress of the country was owing to 
the iguere policy of ministers, and that 
this distress was the cause of the disaffec- 
tion to which the present bill was meant 
to apply. When he heard this charge, he 
was anxious to learn the grounds upon 
which it was made; as all allusion to those 
minor topics which had been so strongly 
referred to on other occasions had been 
disclaimed, he wished to know what par- 
ticular line of policy which had been pur- 
sued by his majesty’s government was 
fixed upon as the cause of the distress. 
He had at former periods, and would now 
again shortly state what he conceived to 
be the cause of the distress complained of. 
But first a word or two as to the disturb- 
ances which existed in particular districts. 
He denied that these disturbances were 
caused by distress alone, although he al- 
Jowed that those who were most active in 
exciting them could not have effected their 
object so well, if such distress had not 
existed. With the information which he 
eo. he did not, nor ever could be- 
ieve, that the distress of the people was 
the sole cause of the disturbances ; for in 
England, and in Scotland also, the dis- 
turbances were the greatest in those dis- 
tricts where the distress was felt the least. 
He was enabled, upon the best authority, 
to state, that the persons most forward at 
the late public meetings were by no means 
among the distressed part of the people ; 
that on the contrary, indeed, they were 
persons in the receipt of full wages, and 
in the enjoyment of adequate comforts. 
Hence he controverted the noble earl’s 
position, that distress was the sole cause 
of the disaffection, Then as to the other 
position of the noble earl, that the present 
distress was the consequence of the policy 
of the king’s ministers. What was his 
proof for this assertion? That a war had 
been engaged in, and prosecuted with 
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little intermission for more than twenty- 
four years. Now, assuming that asa fact, 
he conceived it was also necessary to 
prove, that that war could have been 
avoided by his majesty’s ministers; that it 
was a matter of choice, and not of neces- 
sity, on their part. But what was the fact 
with respect to that war? There might 
be, he admitted, doubts as to the policy 
or propriety of commencing the war; but 
as to its continuance—as to the impracti- 
cability of concluding it with safety or ho- 
nour, he never heard a doubt expressed in 
that House for ten years previous to its 
termination in 1814. For the last ten 
years there was no person who had con- 
ceived that the war was not necessary. 
Not a word concerning peace was heard 
from any body during that time. He re- 
membered that in the year 1806, when 
some noble lords opposite guided the 
councils of his majesty, a mission was sent 
to France to negociate a peace ; and the 
noble earl himself was employed in that 
mission, and conducted it with that ability, 
for which all who knew him must give him 
credit. What was the result of that mis- 
sion? Was it peace concluded? No such 
thing. ‘The noble earl found peace unat- 
tainable ; he returned with that conviction 
on his mind; and however desirable a ter= 
mination of hostilities might have been at 
the time, all hope of effecting it was then 
given up. He recollected also, that in 
the year 1810, a motion was made by a 
noble earl, whom he did not then see in 
his place, and the cause of whose absence 
he regretted as much as any man. In that 
motion, which was for an address to the 
throne, peace was alluded to as a most 
desirable remedy for the public pressure ; 
but the noble earl confessed, that he did 
not see how it was to be prosecuted. In 
justice and fairness then he would say, 
that if the war was the cause of the dis- 
tress which the people now laboured un- 
der, it was not fair to ascribe that war to 
any party in this country. He knew that 
there were periods of the war when the 
policy of its continuance might admit of 
doubt; but during the greatest period, 
and during that period more particularly 
when the greatest exertions were made, 
there was no difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of its continuance. But the 
noble earl had objected to the scale of ex- 
penditure on which the war was conduct- 
ed during the last years of the war. If 
any man was responsible for this, it was 
certainly himself. But would the country 
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have ever brought that war to a conclu- 
sion, had that expenditure not been made? 
Their lordships remembered the great and 
extraordinary efforts which were made 
by this country towards the end of the 
war—efforts which proved decisive, and 
which while they terminated the war 
with the most splendid success, reflected 
a glory and renown upon this country 
which could never be effaced. When the 
war was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion, was there any individual in that 
House, or the other House, or through- 
out the country, who thought the peace 
had been too dearly bought, or who re- 
gretted that the exertions had been made 
which led to it? If the distress was to be 
ascribed to war, for God’s sake let them 
lay aside party—let them not bandy from 
one side of the House to the other charges 
of impolicy and injury in the conduct of 
the war—let them consider the war as the 
decree of Providence; let them consider 
it as the necessary result of the unreason- 
able and ambitious spirit of the enemy. 
Let them at the same time consider the 
lory which this country had derived from 
it. They had effectually protected them- 
selves from insult, if not from destruction, 
by an insolent enemy; they had saved 
Europe from slavery and lasting oppres- 
sion. The poorest man in this nation had 
his share in the glory of our triumphs, 
and in the advantages of our success. 
The long continuance of the war and its 
disastrous effects in this country, but 
more particularly in other countries cer- 
tainly made the transition from war to 
peace the cause of great distress. But 
not only was this distress more felt in 
other countries than in this; but the dis- 
tress in this country was principally occa- 
sioned by the distress of other countries. 


' At this moment the distress complained 


of did not prevail in the agricultural 
districts; it did not prevail in all the ma- 
nufacturing districts. It prevailed in those 
districts which were necessarily affected 
by the foreign demand, and principally in 
the districts whose manufactures and com- 
merce depended upon the demand from 
the United States of America. In the 
United States of America great distress 
was felt arising, not from the war, but 
from the presence of other, and he hoped 
temporary difficulties. Very often it was 
extremely difficult to trace distress to its 
cause. But if ever there was a case of 
distress which could be traced to its cause, 
it was the present distress in this country, 
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when they saw all those places which de- 
pended upon the internal resources of the 
country flourishing, and when the places 
that suffered were necessarily affected by 
the distresses in foreign countries. He 
repelled as utterly unauthorized and un- 
warranted the imputations of the noble 
earl, that the noble lords on his side of 
the House were callous and unfeeling to- 
wards the distressed. He felt as much 
compassion as the noble earl could feel 
for the suffering poor and distressed ma- 
nufacturer. With respect to the observa- 
tions of the noble earl upon principles of 
political economy, it might be very proper 
for the noble earl and for him to investi- 
gate those principles in their closets. 
Such an investigation might interest and 
amuse them; it might qualify them, too, 
to edify others. But this was a practical 
question, and only a practical question. 
It was the opinion of the greatest states+ 
men that ever lived in this country, that 
in applying a practical remedy, or in at- 
tempting to apply a practical remedy, to 
such an evil, there was the utmost danger 
of increasing it. In 1793, when great 
commercial distress was occasioned by the 
first breaking out of the war, a practical 
relief was administered by issuing exche- 
quer bills. Two years ago, in 1817, 2 
similar relief to pressing distress was had 
recourse to. Great objections had then 
been urged against the measure, and par- 
ticularly by a noble marquis, and he felt 
the force of those objections. The noble 
marquis had argued that that temporary 
relief added to the cause of the distress. 

If the distress arose from overtrading, it 
unquestionably would have that effect, as 
it did not allow the natural cure to ope- 
rate. He undoubtedly had favoured that 
measure, however, when there were rea- 
sonable hopes that the distress was only 

temporary, and that the relief might be 

attended with the advantage to the dis-: 
tressed parties of enabling them toget over 

their present difficulties, and thus dimi- 

nishing their distress at the moment. But 

he never had considered it possible for any 

minister who resorted to that plan to say 

he would give away the public money 

without any security. It would be absurd 

and ruinous, if it were practicable, to es- 

tablish a public poor-box or poor-purse, 

and to deal out money right and left, with- 

out security, without a fixed principle, 

without a limited and qualified object. It. 
was obviously necessary io appoint com- . 
missioners for the issuing of it, and to 
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frame rules by which its proper applica- 
tion and ultimate re-payment should be 
effected; otherwise, it would do more 
harm than good. Perhaps the noble earl 
had principally referred to Scotland, a 
country where distress {0 a great extent 
certainly existed; and which was in a si- 
tuation in some respects different from 
this. With respect to England, he asked, 
if it appeared that the great and the rich 
regarded with indifference the distresses 
of the poor, when so much of the revenue 
was appropriated to them? This revenue 
was applied in the best and most beneficial 
mode. If there was any thing that could 
ruin this country, it was that government 
should take upon itself the support of the 

oor. Did not every person who had ever 
ooked into the principles of political 
economy, say that a more ruinous doc- 
trine could not be established than that 
which would make government support 
the poor of the country—that the poor- 
rates would be the greatest of evils, were 
they not under the superintendence of 
local interests, 7 which their injurious 
tendency was at least diminished? The 
whole system was now local in its charac- 
ter, and the supplies were consequently 
collected with greater security and lenity, 
and applied with greater discrimination 
and effect, than it would be possible to 
do, if government managed the whole ar- 
rangement. If, by an ill-judged attempt 
at amelioration, they were to impoverish 
men of property to support the poor, the 
consequence would be, that the means of 
employing labourers would be cut off, and 
thus the evil would be greatly increased. 
The only difference which this short-sight- 
ed policy would make, would be to injure 
the laborious poor, in order to benefit the 
lazy and the dissipated. He knew, how- 
ever, that in this respect Scotland was in 
a different situation from England. When 
the noble marquis on a former night had 
alluded to the exchequer bills issued in 
1817, he had told the noble marquis that 
of the million and a halfat that period as- 
signed by parliament for the relief of the 
unemployed, 500,000/. were still unappro- 
priated, and that the commissioners were 
ready to distribute it upon proper secu- 
rity. Applications had been made to him 
from Scotland for the appropriation of a 
part of this money to the relief of the 
distresses in that part of the kingdom; 
and he had replied, that every possible 
aid would be afforded, if securities were 
given for repayment. Although no poor- 
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rates existed in that country, yet the he- 
ritors possessed a power of assessing for 
the support of the poor. In many places 
however there was no assessment. Would 
it be proposed, would it be borne, that 
England should advance money to places 
in Scotland where no assessment had been 
made? What would this be but giving the 
money of England to the support of the 
poor of Scotland ; the gentlemen of Scot- 
land not being willing to assess themselves 
for their own poor. He had accordingl 

told those who had applied for the appli- 
cation of public money in that country, 
that if they assessed for the security of 
its repayment, they would obtain it. If 
extraordinary distress required extraordi- 
nary relief, let that extraordinary relief 
be given; but let it be given with the se- 
curities which would render it safe and 
effectual, and without which the mass of 
distress would be infinitely increased, and 
the prospect of real relief” wholly destroy- 
ed. In England orin Scotland the means 
of relief would be afforded. But it could 
not be denied that such means could never 
be properly afforded without the security 
which would render them consistent with 
the safety of the country. A noble lord 
had recommended emigration. He was 
ready to admit, that it was not only the 
dictate of political economy, but the dic- 
tate of natural law, that whenever the 
wages of the labourer became insufficient 
for his support, whenever there existed 
a disproportion in any country between 
the people and the demand for labour, 
one way of reducing this disproportion 
was to remove a part of the excess to 
other countries, where the same state of 
things did not exist. From the origin of 
mankind up to the present time, when 
the individuals of any one country were 
too numerous, part of them had alwa 

removed elsewhere. But emigration could 
only come into operation gradually—if it 
was attempted on too large or extensive a 
scale, it would only tend to the ruin of 
the individuals emigrating. Government 
would afford every proper facility to emi-~ 
gration. But if encouragement - were 
given to emigration beyond the means of 
fairly supporting those who left their 
native land, it would multiply greatly the 
evils attempted to be sous » and occa- 
sion injury instead of benefit. He should 
now make a few observations upon the 
measure under their lordships considera- 
tion. He considered it the most im- 
portant measure that their lordships had 
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to consider; more important, indeed, 
than any of the other measures which had 
been brought before them. The noble 
earl had objected, that it would not put 
down treasons, conspiracies, and plots. 
He knew this; he knew that there were 
treasons, conspiracies, and plots even now 
existing in the country; but this bill was 
not intended to put these down; its ob- 
ject was to prevent large and tumultuous 
meetings, which threatened the public 
security, and injured the peaceable and 
well disposed. He had been prepared to 
support this measure as a permanent mea- 
sure. Hedid not, however, lament or 
complain that its duration was limited to 
5 years, because he thought it might be 
proper and convenient that the bill should 
again come under their consideration, 
after it should have been in operation 
throughout the country for some years. 
But he should not be for this measure at 
all, either permanently or for a limited 
period, if it affected the constitutional 
right of meeting, discussing, and petition- 
ing. But this measure not only did not 
materially affect these constitutional rights, 
but it did not affect them at all. The 
great use and the decisive effect of peti- 
tioning had been mentioned. It had been 
said that the public opinion always ulti- 
mately prevailed, and several instances were 
cited when the expression of public opi- 
nion had effected a change in the opinion 
of parliament. But, he would ask, had this 
been accomplished by meetings held in the 
open air by persons who marched in mar- 
tial array, with colours flying and inflam- 
matory devices exhibited? Yet those 
meetings, which were characterised by 
such mischievous inventions, were the 
exclusive objects of this bill. When his 
noble friend brought in a bill which was 
supposed to be an infringement on the 
principles of the toleration act (though in 
his opinion the apprehension was unrea- 
sonable), sear poured in from the 
dissenters throughout the country. There 
was not a parish, and scarcely a village, 
from which petitions had not been pre- 
sented against the bill; yet not one of 
those petitions had come from a meeting 
in the open air. The dissenters, though 
they were as jealous of their liberties as 
any class of subjects, were not anxious 
for meetings in the open air. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was in like manner 
effected by general and continued peti- 
tioning from all parts of the kingdom; 
yet not one petition had come from a 
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meeting in the open air. The meetings, 
then, to be put down by this measure, 
were meetings which would only serve to 
counteract their own purpose. The effect 
of the bill therefore, would be, not to 
prevent, but to promote deliberation: not 
to prevent, but to promote petitioning. 
The effect would be to put down and to 
prevent those meetings only which were 
too large and too loose for any good pur- 
pose, and which were calculated only to 
create alarm, and to menace parliament 
with the show of physical force. In 1779 
and 1780, many public meetings were 
held in this country ; but not one of them 
was held in the open air. The meeting 
in Yorkshire in 1780, which agreed to a 
petition, to which 80,000 names were 
afterwards signed, had been a meeting of 
five or six hundred persons in a room. 
In fact, there was nothing prohibited by 
the provisions of this bill which the com- 
mon law at present did not prohibit. A 
noble earl was mistaken when he supposed 
that at these county meetings magistrates 
had the power of seizing individuals or 
dispersing the meeting. This was only 
the case with respect to meetings called 
by notice. He certainly doubted whether, 
at any meeting even under the existing 
law, it would not be the duty of a magis- 
trate who heard treasonable sentiments 
uttered to arrest the individual holding 
such language, and if obstructed, whether 
he had not the right to disperse the meet- 
ing by common law. This bill might be 
considered as a sort of memorial to ma- 
gistrates for their instruction and guidance 
in the various circumstances in which they 
might be called on to watch or to prevent 
meetings. Under this measure, the poor 
of all descriptions were allowed to meet, 
but they were not allowed to meet in the 
open air; and they were secured from the 
intrusion ofstrangers. Therefore there was 
nothing in this bill which threw shackles 
upon the right of public deliberation, 
or upon the right of petitioning. They 
owed a duty to those who wished to peti- 
tion, but they also owed a duty to the 
peaceable and industrious, who would be 
affected by the improper use of the right 
of petitioning. Let them look at what 
had taken place in London, in Manches- 
ter, in Glasgow; and let them say, whe- 
ther public meetings, such as were to be 
prevented by the bill, were not great and 
dangerous evils. Was it no evil to Man- 
chester to be kept in a state of alarm for 
weeks before such a meeting was to be 
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held, and to require a constant military 
force for protection? He was therefore 
fully entitled to say not only that this 
measure did not shackle the right of de- 
liberating and petitioning in the only way 
in which that right ought to be exercised ; 
but that it gave additional value to the 
right, by securing it against gross and 
dangerous abuse. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne allowed 
that the bill certainly came recommended 
by alterations in its character, which made 
it very different from its original form, 
and from the intentions of its authors. It 
came before them much less objectionable 
than it had come to the other House. In 
the opening speeches in that House, and 
in the other House, and in the original 
state of the bill, no limit to its duration 
was even once alluded to, and none of the 
exceptions which were now contained in 
the bill were admitted to be possible. 
Those alterations had removed many of 
his strongest objections, although he still 
felt great objections to the machinery 
which this bill would employ. He could 
not help expressing at the same time his 
satisfaction, and offering his congratula- 
tion, that important changes had also 
been made elsewhere in almost all the bills 
which had been under the consideration 
of their lordships—changes which had not 
been contemplated by their framers, and 
which were not admitted in that House 
to be compatible with their object. He 
cared not from what causes those changes 
had proceeded, but while the bills were 
in that House, why should their lordships 
have maintained that such changes were 
inconsistent with the grounds on which 
all the measures were brought forward? 
Their lordships had agreed, that unless a 
punishment due only to felons were as- 
signed to persons a second time convicted 
of libel, seditious and blasphemous libels 
could not be put down, and all the enact- 
ments against them would be useless. 
Yet only a few days had passed, and the 
now found that punishment changed. 
The bill, with this odious and unjust pu- 
nishment in its bosom, had made its way 
to the other House, and there it had re- 
ceived some sound and salutary changes. 
It would soon return to their lordships, 
when a noble duke upon the cross bench, 
who had expressed his conviction of the 
necessity of all the terms and clauses of 
all the bills brought in by his majesty’s 
ministers, would be required to change his 
views and his praiscs of those measures, 
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and to follow the meandering course 
which the bills were destined to run. 
This necessary accommodation would 
also, there was no doubt, be recommended 
to the noble duke by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. He would not enter into the 
question of the nature and extent of the 
distress which existed in the country. 
His noble friend and the noble earl oppo- 
site had agreed on the point, that distress 
did prevail, and that the machinations of 
the evil designing had been successful 

rincipally by means of that distress. 

hose machinations, in truth, would have 
done nothing without the aid of the gene- 
ral distress. Distress was the lever which 
moved all the schemes and agitations so 
much feared. The noble earl had dwelt 
with great complacency, and seeming 
triumph, upon the admitted necessity of 
continuing the war at this and that parti- 
cular period. But was that any defence 
of the commencement of the war? If a 
war wantonly begun, and unfortunately 
conducted for some time, should after- 
wards become necessary, in order to find 
the means of returning to a secure peace, 
were those who admitted the necessity of 
the continuance of the war to be pre- 
cluded from censuring its unnecessary ori- 
gin? He did not mean to give any opi- 
nion upon the necessity of the war, to 
which the noble earl had alluded; but he 
apprehended there were other causes than 
those resulting from a long and expensive 
war, connected with the policy of the 
present government, and sanctioned - 
that House, to which the distresses which 
prevailed were to be traced. Would not 
the noble lord admit the effect of the paper 
currency? If it were true that the effect 
of a paper currency was to give a different 
direction to the capital of the country, 
and that different direction had a more 
systematic effect in forcing the capital 
into new channels, thereby exciting an 
additional demand for labour, that de- 
mand creating in its turn an increased 
population, which were afterwards to be 
turned adrift, it was evident that the 
abandonment of that paper currency 
must, as a matter of course, become an 
additional cause of distress. He did not 
wish to go further into this subject. The 
noble earl had stated that he should feel 
a difficulty in granting any very large sum 
towards the relief of the manufacturing 
part of the country. He should not deal 
fairly with the House if he were not dis- 
tinctly to say that the adoption of any 
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such plan without due inquiry, would be 
impolitic. The House ought to have in- 
stituted an inquiry into the state of the 
country, and from that they could have 
been able to form a judgment whether, in 
point of fact, such a grant would be pro- 
ductive of any beneficial result. He was 
of opinion that if they should once com- 
mence a system of relief, and could not 
afterwards continue it permanently, they 
would leave the country in a more dis- 
tressed situation than it was before. But 
when the noble earl referred to abstract 
principles of political economy, he only 
stated an additional ground for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, for the purpose 
of seeing how far those principles were 
applicable to our situation, and whether 
any real relief could be extended to the 
people from their application. The ques- 
tion of distress, however, still remained 
undecided. The noble earl was of opi- 
nion, that it was through the existence of 
distress in a great measure that sedition 
and disaffection had been promoted; but 
he would ask whether the bill then before 
the House was in any respect calculated 
to diminish that distress? All it professed 
to do was, to close one vent through 
which discontent appeared; but whether 
it might not appear at another was left as 
a matter of speculation. On the subject 
of public meetings to the great and alarm- 
ing extent to which they had lately been 
carried, he felt the same difficulties as 
many other noble lords who had given 
information on the subject to the House ; 
and he was of opinion, as far as he could 
judge, from all he had heard and seen, 
that if it were not necessary to enact new 
laws, it was at least necessary to give a 
more distinct and efficacious character to 
the old Jaws on this subject. No less 
than six acts had been passed at different 
periods, and some so far back as Henry 
4th, and Henry 8th, for regulating the 
duties of magistrates on the subject ; but 
still there was a want of that perspicuity 
necessary to guide them in the correct 
exercise of their duties. That which he 
should propose, therefore, was, that those 
scts should be consolidated into one plain, 
distinct, and intelligible law, designating 
what was a legal and what was an illegal 
meeting, and pointing out to the magis- 
trates the precise course which they were 
to pursue. Although he was ready to 
admit the right of _— Englishman to 
meet for the purpose of petitioning, yet 
when those meetings assumed a character 
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which threatened the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood he thought they ought to cease. 
The objection which he had to the pre- 
sent act was, that it imposed a duty upon 
magistrates not alone of the greatest diffi- 
culty; but a duty which was calculated 
to produce odium towards themselves and 
heart-burnings in the country. When their 
lordships observed the difficulty which 
juries laboured under, to decide what was 
sedition or not, they must easily perceive 
the still greater difgculty under which a 
magistrate would be placed by his being 
called on to decide at once in the midst 
ofa numerous assembly what was seditious 
in any of the speeches which might be 
delivered. Rather than accede to such 
an invidious power, he would prefer that 
meetings were prohibited altogether. He 
must also say, that there was a most ex- 
traordinary provision in this bill, including 
Ireland in the sphere of its operation. 
This had been introduced into the bill in 
a way which he thought peculiarly whim- 
sical. When the bill was first mentioned 
it was spoken of as a permanent measure 
for the improvement of the constitution 
of the country. Ireland was not then 
included [lord Liverpool here said, 
across the table, “ always” ]; but when a 
change took place, and its permanent 
operation was altered into a temporary 
existence of five years, then, for the first 
time, Ireland was spoken of; so that it 
would seem that Ireland was to be ex- 
cluded from a participation in a permanent 
benefit to our constitution, while, when 
that benefit was to be only temporary, 
she was to be included. The noble earl, 
too, had given a singular reason for in- 
cluding Ireland. He said that it would 
be extraordinary indeed that Ireland should 
be omitted, when so many counties in 
England which were not disturbed came 
under the provisions of the bill. So that, 
because it was thought necessary to place 
restraints on the people of England, it 
followed as a matter of course, that the 
people of Ireland should, although per- 
fectly peaceable, be subject to a similar 
measure. The obvious rule of legisla- 
ture, which had subsisted since the union 
of Ireland, he understood to be, that St. 
George's channel created a distinct divi- 
sion in their internal management; and 
that where a law became necessary by 
circumstances for the preservation of the 
one, it did not follow that the same law 
should extend to the other. It might as 
well be said, if it were necessary to place 
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Ireland under restraints because the 
county of Down, which was perfectly 
peaceable, was included in these restraints, 
that England must be so likewise. He 
could not consent to Ireland being ex- 
osed to the operations of this bill, un- 
es the same necessity was proved as in 
this country. It was admitted that Ire- 
land was peaceable, but he supposed his 
majesty’s ministers formed their judgment 
on the words of Dryden; 
* Your tranquil looks deceive me not, good 


man ; 
“ T know you mean the murderous works you 
can,” 


Although Ireland held no meetings, and 
her aspect was perfectly serene, she must, 
because England was holding meetings in 
all directions, be subject to the same re- 
strictions! The grounds shown even by 
the noble lords opposite, proved that no 
such radical meetings had been held in 
Ireland, and he should therefore hope 
some noble peer of that country would 
move in the committee, that Ireland 
should be omitted. In conclusion he 
observed, that he objected to the bill, 
because it did not profess to cure the 


distress, which, after all, was the cause of | 


its necessity. It was not the miserable 
leader of the radicals, who was as despe- 
rate a character as he was contemptible 
in means, nor was it his wretched and 
misguided followers that they had occa- 
sion to fear; the real enemy and the real 
difficulty was the amount of the debt— 
and the fact, that while taxation was in- 
creasing, the revenue was diminishing, 
and the capital daily going out of the 
country. These were the grand levers of 
discontent and distress; and unless they 
were removed, discontent and distress 
must still exist. He would give his vote 
for the House going into a committee, 
from a hope that the machinery of the 
bill might there be improved; but he 
again must implore their lordships to 
recollect, that unless relief was afforded, 
discontent would prevail, notwithstanding 
all which might be expected from legisla- 
tive measures. Succeed, perhaps, they 
might in suppressing disaffection in one 
place, but it would only be to witness its 
bursting out with increased violence in 
another. 

The Earl of Blesington fully concurred 
in the observation of the noble marquis on 
‘the injustice of extending this bill to Ire- 
land, and he should move in the com- 
mittee that Ireland be left out. 
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was not the slightest ground whatever 
stated to the House for accusing Ireland 
of seditious and tumultuous practices, and 
for subjecting her to the infliction of the 
measure. He objected, however, gene- 
rally to the principle of the bill, and should 
vote in favour of its being limited to the 
shortest time of duration. 

Lord Holland said, he felt so much re- 
pugnance to the present bill, that he could 
not leave the House, notwithstanding 
“¢ the overwhelming majority ” with which 
it would, no doubt, be carried, without 
delivering his sentiments in a few words, 
He did not intend to divide the House, 
and should reserve the more detailed ex- 
pression of his sentiments to a future oc~ 
casion. He considered this bill as an un- 
constitutional, foolish, and mischievous 
measure ; unconstitutional, because it went 
to fritter away the inherent right of Eng- 
lishmen to meet and express their opinion, 
and to make the exercise of that right a 
crime punishable in the most ignominious 
manner; foolish, because it did not go to 
prevent tumultuous meetings, unless they 
met for discussion, as he would show when 
he came to consider the question more mi- 
nutely, and therefore it did not prevent 
the evils it professed to destroy; and 
mischievous, because for the reasons 
stated by his noble friend it would con- 
vert open tumult into secret conspiracy, 
and would substitute for clamour and non- 
sense the dagger of the assassin. 

Their lordships, without a divison, re- 
solved to go into a committee on the bill 
on Monday next. The earl of Carnarvon 
then moved, that the committee be in- 
structed to limit the duration of the bill 
to the Ist day of July, 1822. The House 
divided : Contents, 20, Proxies, 18—38 ; 
Not Contents, 57, Proxies, 78—135: 
Majority against the motion, 97. 


List of the Minority. 


PRESENT. Lord King 

Duke of Grafton Holland 
Somerset Saye and Sele 
Bedford Auckland 

Marq. of Lansdowne Calthorpe 

Earl of Essex Lord Erskine 
Thanet PROXIES. 
Cowper Duke of Roxburgh 
Lauderdale Argyle. 
Grosvenor Marq. of Downshire 
Carnarvon Earl of Suffolk 
Darnley Spencer 
Donough- Charlemont 

more Grey 

Blesington Fitzwilliam 
Rosslyn Jersey 
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1297} Insolvent Debtors Bill. 
Minto Bolingbroke 
Lord Sondes Dunean 
Dundas Montfort 
Hutchinson Crewe. 
Hawke 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 17. 


Penryn Sir Charles 
Burrell moved the order of the day, for 
receiving the report on the Penryn Bribery 
bill, with the view of postponing it to 
the 2lst February next. This he did at 
the suggestion of several members, who 
wished him to wait till the Grampound 
bill came under the consideration of the 
House. He was not prepared to say-that 
he had renounced his original intention 


‘with respect to Penryn; for in his opinion 


this case differed materially from that of 
Grampound. The district. to which fran- 
chise was extended in the Penryn bill, 
contained a population of 20,000 souls. 
At the same time, however, he felt’ it his 
duty to comply with the request. He 
concluded with moving, that the report be 
received on Monday the 2} st of February 
next. 

Mr. Wynn — that an advantage 
would be derived from delaying the consi- 
deration of this case till after the discus- 
sion on the Grampound bill. The present 
bill was free from one material objection 
to the Grampound bill; namely, the pro- 
position for giving to the unconvicted 
voters of Grampound votes for the county. 
If there was one part of our representa- 
tion which. ought to be more sacred than 


‘another, it was that of the representation 


of counties. The principle of the Gram- 
pound bill went. to put another class of 
voters on an equality with freeholders. 
There were now three bills in the House 
relating to boroughs in the same county. 
In Wales, four or five boroughs all con- 
tributed (not by delegation, as in Scot- 
land) toreturn one member. It might be 


possible, :in like manner, to class together 


the unconvicted voters of the different 
boroughs of which the district would not 
be greater than one of those in Wales. 
‘Sir C. Monck was happy, that in the 
projected alteration of the Penryn bill, 


the right to elect would be given to a 


district including such populous places as 
Falmouth and Penzance. There was no 


necessity -for adhering rigorously to the 


same precedent, when the adherence 
would not be productive of the same be- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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nefit. He thought nothing could be 
more advisable than to deal with Penryn 
as boroughs under the same circumstances 
had been dealt with before. The imper- 
fection in the manner in which they had 
hitherto proceeded with boroughs such as 
Penryn was, that in the hundred to which 
the franchise was extended, there were 
sometimes other boroughs, which by this 
means obtained a share in returning a 
number of members. ‘Thus, for instance, 
Wooton Basset, in the county of Wilts, 
was in the hundred to which the franchise 
of Cricklade was extended. A person in- 
habiting. a freehold house in Wooton 
Basset, had a vote for the two members 
of that borough, the two members for 
Cricklade, and the two members for the 
county, in all six members. 

Mr. D. Gilbert observed, that in many 
of the boroughs the right of returning the 
members was vested in the corporation, 
which could take no part in returning 
members for the hundred. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow observed, that the 
circumstance of a petson possessing a 
freehold in a town having a right to vote 
for both the town and county was by no 
means uncommon. If they acted, there- 
fore, on the principle of excluding per- 
sons from a county vote, because he had 
already a vote in the hundred, the next 
step would be, to deprive those who hada 
vote in a town of their vote for the county. 
He protested against depriving any man 
of his franchise on speculative grounds. 
He was friendly to the principle adopted 
in the case of Shoreham. 

The report was ordered to be received 
on Monday, the 2ist February next, till 
which time the writ for the borough was 
suspended. 


Insotvent Desrors Lord 
Althorp brought in the Insolvent Debtors 
bill, and moved its first reading. 

Mr. Calcraft wished to call the attention 
of the noble lord to a part of: his speech 
on a former day, which, contrary to his 
intentions he was sure, had wounded the 
feelings of a most respectable individual, 
whom he had known for a number of years. 
He alluded to the late chief clerk of the 


‘Insolvent Debtors court. 


Lord Althorp said, he was sorry that 
any thing he had said should have wounded 
the feelings of the individual in question. 
He certainly did not intend to do so. In 
the course of the investigation before the 
committee nothing came out which would 

(4.0) 
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warrant any imputation against him. He 
had stated that he was glad that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had removed every officer 
of the court, because from the manner in 
which the court had been conducted, it 
had lost the confidence of the public, and 
could not go on. In stating this, how- 
ever, he did not intend to throw out any im- 
putation against the individual in question. 

The bill was then read a first time, and 
the second reading was fixed for the 16th 
of February. 


Newsparer Stamp Duties 
Lord Castlereagh moved the order for the 
farther consideration of the report of the 
Newspaper Stamp Duties bill, for the 

_ purpose of re-committing it. 

Mr. J. Smyth said, he had that day 
seen a great many persons connected with 
the book trade, who were of opinion that 
their interests would be much affected by 
this bill. He hoped the noble lord would 
therefore allow full time for the consider- 
ation of so important a measure. The 
booksellers, notwithstanding the altera- 
tions which had been made, were still in 
the greatest alarm. He was willing to be- 
lieve that it was not the intention of the 
noble lord to affix a stamp duty to certain 
respecting which their appre- 

ensions were excited, but the billas now 
worded would have the effect of doing so. 
It would require a day or two at least to 
examine the bill to see in what way it 
would operate. He wished to know from 
the noble lord whether time would be 
rq for the proper examination of this 

i 


Lord Castlereagh said, he would consent 
.to have the bill re-committed on Monda 
next. He did not think it would be ad- 
visable to fix a later day, as it was desir- 
able that a measure of the kind should be 
discussed with the fullest attendance. In 
the interval between this and Monday, 
the bill might uudergo the examination 
which gentlemen wished. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, it appeared to 
him that this was by far the most import- 
ant of all the measures proposed to par- 
liament, principally when considered as 
the foundation of future legislation. He 
put it, therefore, to the noble lord, whe- 
ther there was any necessity for pressing 
it forward at present. It seemed to him 
to require the most mature consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the principle 
of the bill seemed to his majesty's mi- 
nisters to be of great importance. So far 


Army Estimates. {1300 


he agreed with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman; but he candidly confessed, that 
if some measures were not taken to de-~ 
liver the country from the abuses of the 
press, he thought the consequences would 
be pregnant with danger and calamity, 
All the changes introduced consisted in 
mitigating and narrowing the operation of 
the measure. If gentlemen opposite ob- 
jected to the details, they might be dis- 
cussed on Monday, but he had hoped that 
the principle would be debated this night. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the principle 
of the bill was so involved and mixed up 
with the details, that it was impossible to 
discuss the principle till the details of the’ 
arrangement were known. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that after 
the arrangements were agreed to in 
the committee on Monday, the discussion 
on the principle might take place. 

Mr. Brougham hoped that between this 
and Monday such alterations might be 
devised as would secure the interests. of 
this trade, not merely for the sake of the 
trade itself, but for the sake of the com- 
munity. His objection was chiefly directed 
to the principle of resorting to stamp 
duties, not as a means of revenue, but 
of prohibition of publication. 

The bill was ordered to be recommitted 
on Monday. 


ArmyEstimatTes.] The Househaving 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
to which the Army Estimates were re- 
ferred, 

Lord Palmerston said, that the House 
had seen the abstracts of the estimates on 
the table. It had not yet been in his 
power to make out the usual detailed 
estimates for the year. At present his 
object was merely to move a vote of cer- 
tain sums on account. After the recess 
the detailed estimates should be laid before 
the House in the usual form. The sum now 
required was nearly one million and a 
half, which included the expenses incurred 
by the call of out-pensioners, and the 
forming of them into royal veteran 
battalions, up to Christmas. The noble 
lord then moved—* That it is the opinion 
of this committee that a sum not 
exceeding 900,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, towards defraying the charge of his 
majesty’s land forces, for service at home 
and abroad, excepting the regiments em- 
ployed in Ireland and the territorial pos- 
sessions of the East India company, for 


the year 1820.” 
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Mr. Calcraft said, he should not press 
the diseussion of the subject against the 
wish of the House, but it did appear 
strange, that when 10 or 12,000 men were 
added to a standing army in time of peace, 
and that standing army too the largest 
that ever was known in the country at any 
similar time, the noble lord should pass it 
ever as an ordinary matter of business 
which called for noexplanation. Though 
he was not prepared, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the country to say that he 
should: peremptorily oppose the callin 
out of the pensioners, yet he thought it 
the duty of members, to awaken the 
jealousy of the country to such proceed- 
ings. He hardly knew, however, how to 
begin a discussion on which he should be 
ready to enter, as the noble lord had 
given no reasons for the vote. He saw 
too, among the votes, a sum for the 
military college. He, for one, should 
object to that vote at that moment, as the 
utility of that application of money was 
very questionable. He had rather that 
the noble lord should take a sum on 
account generally, without specifying 
— heads, as parliament would then 

e pledged to no principle, except, per- 
haps, that of the increase of the army, by 
calling out the pensioners. 

Lord Palmerston said, the House had 
at the beginning of the session been made 
acquainted with the increase of the army. 
He had proposed a vote generally for the 
service of one quarter; and he should 
have no objection to propose a vote for 
the whole on account, without specifying 
particular services, with the exception of 
that for the military college and asylum, 
which did not pass through the hands of 
the paymaster-general, and which it was 
from that reason necessary to have under 
a separate head. But if any gentleman 
wished to put an end to the military 
college, it would not certainly be — 
to abolish it before the 24th of March, 
and it was only till that time that the sum 
to be voted would supply the establish- 
ment. The expense of the college was 
less than it had been last year, as reduc- 
tions were in progress. It would be de- 
sirable, too, that the measure of calling 
out the pensioners should be recognized 
by a vote. 

Mr. Calcraft intimated that he should 
leave the subject for discussion at a future 


riod. 
Colonel Davies'said, he had the strongest 
objections to the military college. He 
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wished to know what the increase of 
100,000. on the charge for volunteer 
corps arose from? It was to be observed, 
that though not more than half the items 
of the estimates were brought forward, 
there was an increase on them of half a 
million beyond the last year. 

Lord Palmerston said, the number of 
volunteer and yeomanry corps had been 
increased. The exact number he could 
not state, as the services of those corps 
were accepted, not by the War office, but 
by the home department. The increase 
on the estimates was merely on the volun- 
teer service, and from the charges of call- 
ing out the pensioners. 

Colonel Davies said, that after all the 
professions and pledges of economy and 
retrenchment which the House had heard 
last session from his majesty’s ministers, 
he had hoped they would have made 
some sincere and effectual effort to redeem 
their promises. It now appeared that he 
had been deceived in such an expectation. 
He therefore embraced that occasion of 
giving notice, that he should on some 
night immediately after the recess, move 
for a committee to inquire into the whole 
of the army expenditure. In the state-in 
which the country was placed, it was their 
duty to look to every possible means of 
lessening the public expenses. 

The vote was then agreed to. 


MispeMEANoRS The report 
of this bill was brought up. 

Lord Ebrington said, that as he had 
opposed all the other new measures which 
had been proposed to the House, he was 
glad to state that the clause in this bill 
which limited the time for prosecuting er- 
officio informations, met with his warm ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Denman said, he considered the 
bill as an improvement in the law of Eng- 
land. Though he was not desirous of 
clogging its progress by the addition of 
clauses, he should mention, that as the 
law now stood, every prosecutor on a mis- 
demeanor had the power, without cause 
assigned, of removing the cause by certio- 
rari to the King’s-bench, by which pro- 
cess it often happened, that if the defen- 
dant was found guilty, he had to pay 
much more for expenses than any 
fine imposed on him by the court. Now, 
as the defendart was to be prohibited from 
removing the case, without showing cause, 
the prosecutor should in like manner be 
restrained. Unless some gentlemen of 
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greater weight took the matter up, he 
should bring it before the House. He 
snggested too, that it would be an im- 
provement on the bill if the certiorari 


was not to issue without a notice to the. 


Opposite party. 

Mr. that the officers 
of the Crown should, in the case of ex- 
Qficio information, be allowed to enter 
a nolle prosequi, without putting the de- 


fendant to the trouble of an application to. 


the court. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that having origi- 
nally put. the question respecting the 
limiting of ex-officio informations, which 
had been so satisfactorily answered by the 
clause of the bill before them, he felt it 
his duty to state his approbation of the 
alteration which had been made. He 
trusted, too, that this would be sent out to 
the country as the only permanent mea- 
sure, and that the other bills would be 
considered as medicines beneficial only for 
the moment. 

The Attorney General inserted as an 
amendment after the words directing 
an application to the court, the words 
‘free of all expense tv the party ap- 
plying.” Mr. Denman said it had been 
doubted (though he believed it applied to 
Wales) whether it applied to that country. 
The Attorney General said it certainly 
did. The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 20. 


Sepirious Meetincs Prevenrion 
Bitt.] The House resolved itself 
into a committee on this bill. On the 
clause respecting the persons allowed to 
attend meetings, the earl of Lauderdale 
objected to the. phrase, “ usually resid- 
ing,”” and moved to leave out the word 
** usually.” 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
word was necessary, as by law a person 
might be an inhabitant of a place in cer- 
tain cases without residence. 

Lord Holland remarked upon the mis- 
chievous absurdity of the clause thus 
worded, which would exclude from at- 
tending the meeting, in many instances, 
persons possessed of property or interest 
in the parish in which the meeting was 
called, or subject them, for attending, to 
severe punishment, 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that if this 
clause passed, it would be necessary to 
obtain an inspector of faces in every dis- 
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trict, in order to ascertain those who had 
a right to attend meetings. 


prise that the noble earl, who had such an, 
aversion to sinecures, should desire the 
creation of a new sinecure. 

Lord. Erskine observed, that though this 
clause allowed freeholders, copyholders, 
and inhabitants, to attend these meetings, 
yet there were other persons who were not 

ermitted —himself, forinstance, whohada 
ease for 1,000 years, of about 1,000 acres, 
in one parish, where, nevertheless, he was 
not an inhabitant. He could not, under 
this bill attend any meeting in that parish, 
however much his interests might be con- 
nected with the object of it, because he 
did not come under any description of 
persons within the parish authorized to 
attend meetings. He objected, however, 
to the whole of the clause, conceiving 
.that it only tended to irritate the public 
mind, whilst, in point of fact, it was un- 
necessary to the object which the framers 
of the bill had in view. There were pro- 
visions to prevent persons coming armed 
—to prevent military array—to prevent 
banners, &c.; and surely these provisions 
would be sufficient without enacting 
vexatious and irritating regulations as to 
the classes of persons who were to be 
authorized to attend public meetings. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the question 
for the House to consider was, whether 
they were seriously disposed to get rid of 
tumultuous and violent meetings. If so, 
they must adopt enactments similar to. 
those proposed. Every man in the coun- 
try had sufficient means of knowing the 
penalties that attached to a breach of the 
law, and therefore could not plead ignor- 
ance. It had been objected, that the 
clause as it now stood was made to apply 
to meetings respecting trade; but the 
reason of that was, that meetings in rooms, 
were allowed to take place free of the 
operation of the bill. Before this excep- 
tion was admitted, it was thought right to 
make the restriction applicable only to 
meetings relative to church or state. 
With regard to meetings in the open air, 
there were only two ways of regulating 
them-—either by limiting them as to 
numbers, or as to locality. The limita- 
tion of numbers was best; but that was 
found impracticable, and therefore the 
limitation of locality was adopted. County 
meetings called by the sheriffs or ethers 
having authority under the bill, were left 


 watouched, though originally county 


he Lord Chancellor expressed his sur- }- 
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meetings consisted only of freeholders. 
The meeting formed the county court. 
He knew that a different practice had 
rown up, and nothing in the bill was. 
jnimical to the continuance of that prac- 
tice, With respect to parish meetings, 
the object of the bill was, to exclude all 
persons not inhabiting the parish, with 
the exception of freeholders and copy- 


‘holders having property to a certain 


amount in the parish. He had no objec- 
tion to state the ground on which this 
qualification had been introduced. There 
had been recent instances of persons 
having got colourable freeholds for the 
purpose of voting at elections. It was, 
therefore, thought right, in the concoction 
of this measure, to adopt some means of 
preventing that fraud by which persons 
who had nothing to do with a parish 
might be enabled to attend meetings. 
The property was therefore fixed at as 
low an amount as possible, with the view 
of the possession of it in the parish being 
readily known. He had no doubt that, 
when the bill came into operation, no 
difficulty in holding meetings would arise 
from this part of the clause. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne wished to 
know why the privilege of attendance was 
given to freeholders of 50/. a year, and 
denied to persons of less property. This 
was making an unjust distinction, and 
was contrary to analogy with respect to 
the right of voting, as every freeholder 
having 40s. a year in property had that 
right. Every institution was liable to 
abuse; but if colourable freeholds were 
not a reason for interfering with the im- 
portant right of 40s. freeholders voting 
for members of parliament, how could it 
be thought a sufficient ground for pre- 
venting their attendance at parish meet- 
ings? A principle sanctioned by the 
pom of ages was thus far done away 

y this bill. He should therefore move, 
that the words “ fifty pounds” be omitted, 
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position on the subject.came before par- 
liament, it would receive his considera- 
tion. The case was, however, very 
different, when it was proposed, in legis- 
lating for a new object, to prevent assum- 
ing a right from colourable freeholds 
That surely was a question fit for their 
lordships to entertain. The clause made 
no distinctions for persons resident in the 
parish, as they were all allowed to attend. 

Earl Grosvenor allowed that the rich 
and poor, who were resident, were put on 
an equal footing ; but a great distinction 
was made between the rich and the poor 
who were not resident. Their lordships 
should recollect that this bill was not 
giving a right, but taking it away. When 
all distinction was abandoned with respect. 
to inhabitants, why should it exist for 
non-residents ? 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
as the clause now stood, it would have the 
effect of preventing itinerant orators, and 
other persons who had no property in a 
parish, obtaining a colourable right to 
attend meetings. 

Lord Holland could not agree with 
what the noble earl at the head of the 
treasury had said respecting county 
meetings. He believed that if the ancient 
history of such meetings were examined, 
it would be found that every man, whether 
freeholder, copyholder, or no holder at 
all, might attend them. It was true that 
if a meeting of freeholders only were 
called, others were excluded by the terms 
of the summons ; but what he contended 
for was, that every man had a right to 
meet with those of his own class in county 
meetings, or some way or other, to con- 
sider of grievances and to petition. The 
noble earl had contended, that this bill 
did not take away the right, but only re- 
gulated it. It, however, did take away 
the right of meeting in parishes from all 
non-resident freeholders who had not 
property to the amount of 50/.a year. It 


in order to substitute ‘ forty shillings.” 
The Earl of Liverpool, in reference to 
what the noble marquis had said on the 
subject of freeholders, observed, that if 
his object was to ascertain whether he did 
not think the practice of 40s. freeholders. 
voting at elections an evil which might be 
corrected, he would answer in the affir- 
mative. He certainly was not prepared to 
offer any propesition to parliament on the 
practice of voting for colourable freeholds, 
which had grown up contrary to the gri- 
ginal intention of the law ; but if any pro- 


was very much the custom with the sup- 
porters of measures like the present to, 
| attribute every evil to the French revolu- 
_ tion; and yet what they pretended to, 
| correct were evils which never existed in 
the French revolution; and the remedy 
was one to which he believed the horrors 
of the French revolution were chiefly. 
owing. There had been no great public 
meetings in France, but innumerable parish 
or small meetings. When their lordships 
came to another stage of the bill, he would 
show what mischief might be expected to 
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arise from the division established between 
the poor and the rich, which must be the 
consequence of these parish meetings. 
He had no doubt that the effect of this 
invasion of the constitution would be to 
rob the people of England of the right of 
meeting. It had been said, that two ob- 
jects had been entertained,—namely, to 
imit meetings as to number; and as to 
locality. The first object had been found 
impracticable, and he should be glad if 
the other also proved impracticable ; for 
of this he was certain—that it could not 
be accomplished without trampling on the 
constitution. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
not one individual in the whole country 
would be excluded from meeting by the 
bill. Could the noble baron show him a 
case in which such an exclusion would 
take place? It was true, that a small 
freeholder or copyholder could not meet 
in a parish of which he was not an inha- 
bitant, but such a person must be an inha- 
bitant of some parish or other, and he 
could meet with the people of that parish. 

Lord Erskine would put acase, to show 
the hardship of the operation of the bill. 
Suppose that he was no freeholder, but 
lessee of a thousand acres of land for a 
thousand years, he could not meet in the 
parish where his property was chiefly 
situated, if not an inhabitant, though the 
meeting might be on a subject most im- 
portant to his interests. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in that 
case his noble and learned friend might 
get some person to attend in his room. 

Lord Erskine observed, the effect 
would be, that he could not attend a 
county meeting, because he was no free- 
holder ; nor the parish meeting in which 
his property lay, because he was not an 
inhabitant. A noble countryman of his 
had been displeased with the manner in 
which his noble friend noticed what fell 
from him respecting the overwhelming 
majorities of that House; but the effect 
of those overwhelming majorities had 
been almost to overwhelm the vessel of 
the state. When a measure went out of 
that House with so powerful a gale, it 
appeared that it soon got aground, and, 
after undergoing repairs, came back to be 
examined in the dock again. 

The question was put on the omission 
of the word “ usual,” and negatived. 
The marquis of Lansdowne then pressed 
his motion for omitting the words “ fifty 
pounds,” which was also negatived. On 
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avoid as much as possible the evil of driv- 


[1308 
the clause relating to the punishment of 
persons assembled contrary to the act, 
and not dispersing after being required so 
to do by proclamation, 

Lord Erskine objected to the severit 
of placing on the same footing with 
felons, persons who might not be aware 
of the act, and who might be innocent 
of any intention against the laws. He 
contended, that the effect of milder laws 
should be tried, before one so severe, and 
possibly so unjust, was resorted to. As 
for the argument, which denied the suffi- 


‘ciency of the present laws, there was ne 


force in it. The only evidence which the 
House had to form their opinion on, 
was that contained in the _ on the 
table, and in those papers he could find 
no proof to countenance the belief that 
other laws were necessary than those at 
present in existence. From the wording of 
the clause as it stood, the penalty was not 
confined to itinerant agitators, but em- 
braced the class of persons he had already 
described, and therefore he should move 
that the word “ felony ” be omitted. 

The Earl of Liverpool referred to what 
had been done by the Whigs themselves 
in other cases of danger, and particu- 
larly to the Riot act passed in the reign of 
George the Ist. By that act the magistrate 
was empowered to read the proclama- 
tion in riotous meetings, or meetings dis- 
posed to riot, and all persons who re- 
mained after the expiration of an hour 
were subject to the penalty of death. 
The noble and learned lord must know 
that the greater part of the persons as- 
sembled on such occasions were attracted 
by idle curiosity, yet no exception was 
made, or could be made, in their favour. 
Such was the state of the law under the 
Riotact. But by the present act, if any 
person knowingly and wilfully attended 
such a meeting, and refused to depart on 
notification being made, he was only lia- 
ble to transportation ; and after all, the 
question must be tried before a jury, who. 
would consider the case with all its cir- 
cumstances, and determine accordingly 
upon his guilt or innocence. 

Lord Ellenborough could not admit 
that the severity of one act was any jus- 
tification for the severity of another.— 
A second objection which he had to the 
present measure was, that except the 
case was extremely strong they would 
find a great difficulty in getting a verdict, 
and it was of importance that they should 
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ing juries to the alternative to which he 
alluded. Even if they should succeed in 
obtaining a verdict, it was a question 
whether any person could be found in 
the country, out of the immediate in- 
fluence of the Secretary of state’s office, 
who would agree to the justice of inflict- 
ing the penalty. 

The Lord Chancellor maintained, that 
if the bill was not passed with the clause 
as it stood at present it would not be sufli- 
cient to the protection of his majesty’s 
subjects. He might say, without being 
accused of a paradox, that the weak- 
ness of the law, with respect to the sup- 

ression of illegal assemblies, was found 
in the strength of the law ; for if they 
looked to the ancient and statute law, 
they would find that the subsequent enact- 
ments were a mitigation of the existing 
law, which was found too strong for legis- 
lation. By the Riot act the meeting of 
only three persons might be considered 
a riotous assembly, and dealt with accord- 
ing to its provisions, and they would find 
in statutes of great antiquity that the ma- 
gistrates had not only a power of putting 
down such meetings, but were liable to 
prosecution if they did not. The magis- 
trates had a power to arrest all persons at- 
tending such meetings long before the reign 
of George the 1st ; and in the posse comi- 
tatus, on which they had a right to call, 
he could prove, though it was generally 
represented otherwise, there was no dis- 
tinction taken between peace officers 
and military assistants. If the persons 
assembled did not yield peaceably to 
arrest, bloodshed must ensue, for, which 
one party must be answerable and the 
other not. Under the Riot act it was 
a capital felony not to disperse, but there 
was a more summary way of proceed- 
ing.’ Such of their lordships as were 
prepared to maintain that the persons 
who knowingly attended such meetings 
ought not to be punished might vote with 
the noble lord ; but he would ask what 
sort of an act would that be which de- 
clared that the refusal to depart after the 
proclamation should not be more severely 
punished than the mere circumstance of 
being present without a right? Upon 
this ground he should certainly object to 
the amendment. 

Lord Holland assented to the obser- 
vation of the noble and learned lord, that 
the strength of the law constituted, in 
many instances, its weakness, but he 
would have him to apply the argument to 
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the present clause, in mitigation ofits se- 
verity. To make the mere loitering of 
a person after the proclamation was made 
a felony liable to transportation, was 
a severity which must defeat itself. The 
noble earl had alluded to what the Whigs 
had done in former times; he professed 
himself to be as good a Whig as the noble 
earl, but he thought it was Going as much 
as could be required of him to defend the 
conduct of the Whigs with whom he had 
acted, without justifying the conduct of 
former Whigs, whose errors the noble 
earl never quoted except when he pro- 
posed to imitate them. But though the 
noble lord had alluded to the act of 
George the Ist, he confessed it after all 
to be a mitigation. ~For his own part, 
though he should never have selected it as 
a subject of praise, he could not but look 
to it with some favour as compared with 
the bill before the House. It referred to 
riotous assemblies, to assemblies that , 
proceeded to a breach of the peace ; but 
the present act impowered the magistrate 
to read the proclamation in assemblies 
where there was no tumult. The noble 
lords had spoken of attending knowing- 
ly and wilfully, but there were no such 
words in the bill applicable to the claise 
under consideration. It was to be wished 
that when the noble and learned lord 
looked back to see how laws became in- 
efficacious by their severity, he had taken a 
lesson from the fact. The consequence 
of neglecting it was this, that when dis- 
turbances arose new laws were resorted 
to. The people were thus taught to 
look not to the laws, but to parlia- 
ment, and finally to regard parliament 
not as their protectors but their taskmas- 
ters. The introduction of the word 
“« felony ” in the clause exposed the per- 
son transported, he believed, to greater 
severity than the mere sentence of trans- 
portation, it was therefore an aggrava- 
tion of the punishment, and consequent- 
ly required to be 

Lord Erskine said, that on turning to 
the acts of past times, at the sugges- 
tion of the noble and learned lord, he 
could not help comparing the state of 
things at present with that which existed 
in the reign of George the Ist, when the 
Riot act was passed. That act was the 
offspring of disturbed times, and the ob- 
ject of it was not to prevent the abuse 
of a right, but to put down tumultuous 
meetings. His lordship then quoted the 
authority of lord chief justice Eyre, 
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who had stated, that all men might and 
must reason on the constitution, particu- 
larly of their own government; from 
‘whence it seemed to follow, that human 
laws ought not to interfere with a view to 
prevent the declarations of such opinions 
in assemblies of men. The object of par- 
liament ought to be to protect the people, 
and tocounciliate those who were misled ; 
and he agreed with a noble Jord in think- 
ing, that it would be difficult to find a jury 
‘who would bring in a verdict under the 
‘act as it stood at present. 

The amendment was then negatived 
without a division, and the clause agreed 
to in its original shape. To the next 
clause, which declared the punishment of 
persons obstructing justice, 

Lord Etlenborough wished the word 

" obstruct ” to be more particularly de- 
fined ; he should think that it would have 
been better to have specified a certain 
time, such as ten minutes during which 
the obstruction should continue, and 
the number of persons so obstructing 
‘should be declared to be three or four, 
either more or less. At present it was 
entirely left to the magistrate to put what 
construction he pleased upon it. He 
considered it also a very great hard- 
ship, that by the misbehaviour of a few, 
the subject should be deprived of that 
right of petitioning which he would other- 
wise have enjoyed. With the view of 
correcting this omission he should move 
the introduction ofa clause to the effect 
‘of making it lawful for those justices of 
the peace who dispersed the meeting to 
authorize the re-assembling of that meet- 
ing within the space of forty-eight hours. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the clause which the noble lord had ob- 
jected to was the same verbatim as that 
which was introduced into the bill of 1796. 
He believed there was scarcely a word in 

the clause which was not already the com- 
mon law of the land. As the law now 
stood, a magistrate had the power of tak- 
ing into custody any person uttering 
words tending to degrade the government, 
and to disperse the meeting. 

Lord Erskine denied that a magistrate, 
by the common law, was enabled to dis- 
perse the meeting, by the act of one man, 
who might be a spy employed for the oc- 
casion. 

The clause was then agreed to, and 
lord Ellenborough proposed his new 
clause, authorizing magistrates to give 
their consent, in writing, for the re-as- 
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sembling of the meeting so dispersed 
within the space of 48 hours. At the re- 
commendation of ord Liverpool the 
amendment was postponed until the third 
reading of the bill, when it might be in. 
troduced, if approved of, by way of rider, 
To the next clause indemnifying justices in 
cases of killing and maiming, lord Holland 
contented himself with merely entering his 
protest against it. In the following clause, 
declaring that it should not be lawful for 
persons to attend meetings with arms, he 
moved that the word “ bludgeon” should 
be omitted. The amendment was nega- 
tived. He then objected to the whole of 
the clause which deemed places for de- 
bates and lectures unlawful, unless previ- 
ously licensed. There was nothing, he 
said, in the preamble of the bill, which 
authorized the introduction of this clause ; 
but he supposed the admiration in which 
the noble earl held the act of 1796, in- 
duced him to bring it forward on the pre- 
sent occasion. The clause was ultimately 
agreed to. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne in that 
clause of the bill excepting lectures deli- 
vered at the universities, &c., from the 
operation of the bill, wished to introduce 
‘an amendment. There were four princi- 
pal institutions in the metropolis at 
which lectures were delivered occasion- 
ally—the London, the Royal, the Surrey, 
and the Russel institutions: the two for- 
mer of these establishments were excepted, 
and he should propose to include the two 
latter in the exception. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the 
objection he had to the proposition was 
single, but as he conceived decisive. The 
saving clause extended only to chartered 
institutions: and if the line were once 


broken through, there would be much dif- 


ficulty in knowing where to stop. He re- 
minded the noble marquis, that the insti- 
tutions not excepted were only required 
to obtain a licence, which or be done 
at the small expense of one shilling. 

Lord Holland denied that the payment 
of the shilling was the only inconvenience 
attendant upon the exclusion. The de- 
bates and lectures thus licensed would be 
constantly subject to the visits of the ma- 
gistrates, who might make what temarks 
they pleased, however unpleasant; and 
who, without notice, might withdraw the 
licence at pleasure. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
clause agreed to. On the clause for the 


recovery of penalties, 
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The Earl of Blestngton said, he should 
divide the House on the question of the 
measures being extended to Ireland. No 
information was laid before the Committee 
as to the state of that country, and the 
very terms of the preamble of the bill 
(stating that it was intended to prevent 
seditious meetings), evidently showed 
that it was not originally intended to have 
embraced Ireland within its operation. 
There was a peculiar division of counties 
in Ireland, not noticed in the bill, namely, 
baronies ; and if Ireland was to be visited 
with the severities of such a measure, 
some attention should have been bestowed 
on its adaptation to that country. A de- 
gree of party spirit existed in Ireland, 
which could not be very easily put down, 
do what they would; but still the military 
power was very seldom called in to quell 
any partial disturbances it might occasion, 
while the present bill held out every en- 
couragement for the military being more 
frequently employed. That of itself would 
make the bill objectionable to him; but it 
was rendered much more so, when he con- 
sidered that the very objects against which 
it was directed, did not at all exist in that 
part of the empire. Many as were the 
grievances of the people, severe as were 
the hardships they endured, they had no 
tumultuous meetings, and they bore their 
privations without numerous assemblies to 
petition for their redress. It was urged 
that the bill did not mainly affect the Irish 
people, for they could meet in private 
rooms. But what private room could 
hold an aggregate meeting of the Roman 
Catholics? There was no ground before 
the committee to inflict such a measure 
upon Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the noble 
earl was mistaken if he thought Ireland 
was not originally intended to have been 
included in the bill. Although it origi- 
nated in the other House he could state 
that fact upon his own knowledge. He 
understood it would not very materially 
affect that country ; it would not go to al- 
ter any of the people’s habits or feelings 
as to public meetings; for they were not 
in the practice of so holding them as the 
people of England had long been. The 
measure would go to the prevention of 
evil, and applied as forcibly to Ireland as 
to any of those counties in England which 
were not infected by the present conta- 
gion. The nature of the evils proposed 
to be remedied was, that they were very 
likely: to spread, and if the bill were only 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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to apply to particular districts, nothing 
was more certain than that those persons 
who :nade a trade of diffusing their preju- 
dicial opinions would proceed to all places 
not included in the present measure. He 
conceived the bill as a favour to Lreland ; 
inasmuch as it would prevent her from 
being visited by itinerant orators. There 
were old evils existing in Ireland which 
should not be increased by the danger of 
new evils, and it should not be forgotten 
that the leaders of the radicals in this 
country were in communication with the 
leaders of Ireland. He saw no inconve- 
nience whatever in extending the bill to 
Ireland, but, on the contrary, as a mea- 
sure of prevention, it was better to com- 
prise Ireland within its operation now, 
than to wait perhaps until it became abso- 
lutely necessary, and then legislate in 
haste upon the subject. 

The Earl of Darnley said, the commu- 
nications alluded to by the noble earl, 
had been wholly unattended to in Ireland. 
The condition of that country was now 
extremely peaceable ; and he thought she 
was entitled to an exemption from the 
operations of this bill, as an act of grace 
for her loyalty and tranquillity. The ef- 
fect of such an exemption would be sen< 
sibly appreciated by that generous peo- 

le. 
The Earl of Blessington said, that the 
emissaries from Hunt and others sent to 
Ireland had totally failed in the object of 
their mission. When he considered how 
long Ireland had been neglected, misgo- 
verned and ill-treated in almost every res- 
pect, he thought it too much to have her 
now told, because she was peaceable, be- 
cause she was steady in her loyalty, that 
her only repayment would be a bill of 
pains and penalties. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, it 
would have been somewhat satisfactory to 
the committee if the noble earl opposite, 
in stating the communications made by 
the leaders here to the leaders in Ireland, 
had also added what he must have known 
to be the fact, that they proved totally 
abortive, and were received with cone 
tempt, nay, even with abhorrence. Was 
not that a strong argument why Ireland 
should be exempted from the operation of 
the bill? or did their lordships mean to 
give the people of that country the most 
gratuitous offence? Bills of the greatest 
severity had been hurried through both 
Houses in one night, and when they were 
—_ exclusively against his unhappy 
P) 
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country ; but did thenoble earl then say,that 
the contagion which they were ta remedy, 
should also be guarded against in Eng- 
land, and that she should share in their 
inflictions? No; he did not then say, 
how easily the evils that existed in Ire- 
Jand might travel to this country. Ire- 
land then was to meet her own punish- 
ment. for her own sins; but now that she 
sinned not, now even that her patience 
and her loyalty were so highly and so de- 
servedly panegyrised, she was to be told, 
“you must share in the punishment of 
crimes of which it is admitted you had 
not been guilty.” There were, no doubt, 
meetings in this country which every man 
could not approve; but in Ireland there 
were no meetings of a seditious, much 
less of a treasonable character. There 
were agitators in this country who made 
foolish speeches, to meetings more or less 
of a tumultuary character; but he be- 
lieved their tendency to have been very 
much exaggerated. As far as dangers 
really existed, he had no objection to the 
enactment of sufficient measures to meet 
and to repress them, but he would pro- 
ceed no farther; and if the committee 
stopped there, all would be right. 
_ The Earl of Blesington said, he was 
about to ask a question which might ap- 
pear of little consequence; but as the 
people of Ireland generally went to all 
ublic places, with a shillelah in their 
ands, he begged to ask the learned lord 
opposite if a shillelah was to be considered 
as @ weapon. 

The Lord Chancellor could not answer 
the question of the noble earl, but should 
rather apply to him for information on 
that subject. 

The division was not pressed, and the 
clausewas thenagreed to. The Earl of Lau- 
derdale chjeatea to the wording of the 

Clause as to the limitation of the period of 
the bill,—and moved, that it continue un- 
til the Ist of March, 1825, which was ne- 
gatived without a division. The report 
of the committee was brought up, and 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 20. 


PETITION OF THE BOOKSELLERS 
AGAINST THE NEWSPAPER STAMP 
Doris Bitt.] Mr. J. Smith presented a 
petition from a great number of the book- 
sellers and publishers of London, on the 
subject of the new duties proposed to be 
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raised on works of a particular size and 
description, to which he begged to call 
the particular attention of the House.— 
The petitioners stated, that they were in 
the constant habit of reprinting and pub- 
lishing certain standard works in numbers, 
some of them only containing a sheet anda 
half, and having a most extensive circula- 
tion throughout the country, which, they 
feared, would from their size come under 
the operation of the bill before the House, 
if it was carried in its present form. He 
apprehended it was not the intention of 
ministers to pass any measure which would 
injure this trade; for he maintained that 
there was no trade in the country which 
contributed more to the improvement of 
the religious and moral habits and charac- 
ter of the people than this. They pub- 
lished works upon agriculture, commerce, 
history, divinity, astronomy, &c. in a 
cheaper manner, by which means these 
works came into the hands of those who 
would not be able to procure them, if 
printed together in large volumes ; for it 
was a common practice for three or four 
in a family to join in subscribing for them 
in those smal] and cheap numbers. This 
was in itself a most important and valua- 
ble circumstance for the great body of the 
people, whose means did not allow them 
to buy such works altogether. But there 
was another circumstance to which he 
wished to call the attention of gentlemen 
opposite as he was sure it would be grati- 
fying to them. It was this—that they 
published no work which had not a moral 
or religious tendency. No plan, he con- 
ceived, could be devised, better calculated 
to instil moral and industrious principles 
into the minds of the middle and lower 
classes, than this, of giving them the op- 
portunity of purchasing such works on 
their own terms. They published no 
works of political matters, nor on the pas- 
sing occurrences of the day ; and they re- 

uired fromthose who circulated their works 
that they should not sell political tracts 


or pamphlets, which bond they mostrigidly - 


enforced. The petitioners further stated, 
and he could proveit at the barif necessary, 
that there was not less than 1,000,000/. 
of capital employed in this manner, which 
would in a great degree be rendered use- 
less if the present bill passed. He con- 
tended, that if the House consented to let 
the bill pass in its present form, it would 
destroy the little reading in the country, 
inasmuch as it would cut off so fertile a 
source of the means of carrying it on; 
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and he was sure that if it passed, it would 
be found necessary to repeal part of it 
in the next session. : 

The petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

“That the petitioners have observed with 
great alarm the provisions of a bill now 
under the consideration of the House, in- 
tituled, “ A bill to make certain publica- 
tions subject to the duties of stamps upon 
newspapers, and to restrain the abuses 
arising from the publication of blasphemous 
and seditious libels;” and that the peti- 
tioners do now, and for many years past 
have respectively carried on the trade of 
booksellers and publishers in the city of 
London and the vicinity thereof, and they 
have respectively very large capitals em- 
barked in their respective trades, and a 
very considerable stock on hand of the 
value of very many thousand pounds each, 
and they apprehend and believe that such 
capital, and the value of such stock, if not 
totally destroyed, will be materially dimi- 
nished by the provisions of the said bill, 
if the same should be passed into a law; 
and that the works published by the peti- 
tioners consist of standard works re-print- 
ed, and many of them stereotyped, at an 
enormous expense, and of new works 
upon history, divinity, the arts, sciences, 
and general literature, with a very large 
number of expensive copper-plate en- 
gtavings belonging thereto; and that the 
same are divided into small parts or num- 
bers, which are published separately, and 
not at stated periods, but at uncertain in- 
tervals, within the month, and four or five 
of such parts or numbers are usually 
published within that time; and that the 
works so published by the petitioners 
would not, by reason of their price, find 
purchasers if the same were published en- 
tire, or in any form or manner less adapted 
for general circulation than that used b 
the petitioners; and that none of such 
works, nor any works which now. are or 
ever have been published by the petition- 
ers are upon any subject of temporary 
politics, but all such works are of per- 
manent interest, and are likely to be 
re-printed, and to continue on sale many 
years; and that each of such numbers 
contains generally one sheet and a half of 
paper (but in some cases, when accompa- 
nied with illustrative engravings, less than 
that quantity), and is stitched, and has a 
cover, either blank or printed, and in most 
cases an engraving or othe rplate in one of 
every two, three, or four numbers, and each 
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number is sold at a price not less than 
six-pence ; and that such works are divided 
and made up into numbers as they sell, or 
at the time of the demand for them, and 
not at any certain time, and in some cases 
years elapse before the entire impression 
is made up or sold; and that it would be 
impossible to print separate covers with 
the dates of publication without great ad- 
ditional expense, which would occasion 
an immense loss to the petitioners, and 
would materially injure, and probably al- 
together destroy their trade; and that it 
would also be impossible to print the price 
at which such numbers are to be sold, in- 
asmuch as the same arecirculated not only 
in Great Britain, butin Irelandand Ameri- 
ca, and the price thereof necessarily differs 
as well in amount as in the denomination 
of money, according to the place of sale; 
and that no work so published by the pe- 
titioners is contained in less than twelve 
such numbers, and several of them extend 
to two hundred numbers and upwards; 
and that the whole of each work (except 
cyclopzdias and books of reference) is 
upon one subject, and not upon many dif- 
ferent subjects ; and that the allowance in 
price made by the petitioners to the dis- 
tributers or retailers of such works does 
always exceed twenty per cent, and the 
same varies according as the mode of sel- 
ling or retailing the same is more or less 
expensive, and from other considerations ; 
and that the respective establishments of 
the petitioners give employment to many 
thousand persons as workmen and as 
circulators who have no other means of 
employ, and that the capital and trade of 
the petitioners would not only be des- 
troyed by the said bill, if passed into a 
law, but the persons aforesaid would be 
thrown wholly out of employ, and would 
be redued to utter distress and ruin; 
and that neither the petitioners, nor any 
of their workmen or distributers, nor 
any person by any means connected with 
their respective establishments, are, or 
ever have been engaged in the pub- 
lication of any cheap or other works upon 
temporary politics or recent events ; but in 
most instances the petitioners have re- 
quired security by bond from the res- 
pective persons engaged by them not to 
circulate or sell any such political works, 
and every person detected or known to 
be engaged in the circulation or sale there- 
of has been invariably and immediately 
dismissed from the employment of the 
petitioners; and that most of the works 
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published by the petitioners are of a di- 
rectly religious and moral nature, and 
every one of them is of a moral tendency; 
and the petitioners respectfully state, 
that no plan is better calculated, or has 
been been more effectual in the encou- 
ragement of regular habits, and in the dis- 
couragement of disaffection and irreligion 
among the poorer classes, than the sys- 
tem sdophid by the petitioners, of supply- 
ing them upon their own demand, and at 
intervals suited to their own convenience, 
with religious and moral instruction; and 
that the petitioners have no doubt that 
capital to the amount of 1,000,000/. at 
least would be destroyed by the said bill, 
if passed into a law; they therefore 
humbly pray, That the said bill may not 
pass into a law, or that provision may be 
thereby made for the protection of the pe- 
titioners’ trade and interest, and that they 
may be heard, by their counsel, agents, 
and witnesses, in relation to the matters 
aforesaid.” 

Petitions against the bill were also pre- 
sented from the booksellers and publishers 
of Liverpool, Birmingham and Bristol. 


_ Newspaper Sramp Duties BItt.] 

Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself into a 
committee on this bill. On the question 
being put, that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair, Mr. Macdonald was about to 
address the House, when 

Lord Castlereagh rose, and said, he had 
understood from what had been said on a 
former occasion by an hon. and -learned 
gentleman, that no discussion was to take 
sc on the motion that the Speaker do 
eave the chair, but that the principle of 
the bill was to be debated in the subse- 
quent stage. 

Mr. Broughamsaidhe had been misunder- 
stood. Hismeaning was, that they should 
debate the principle of the bill on the mo- 
tion for the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
and afterwards go into its details in the 
eommittee ; for it was clear that he never 
meant that both its principle and its de- 
tails should be discussed in the committee. 
~ Mr. Macdonald,concurred with his hon. 
and learned friend in thinking this the 
proper stage for discussing the principle 
of the measure before the House; al- 
though the noble lord, after having taken 
credit to himself for granting a delay of 
three days, now wished them to go into 
the committee without saying one word 
on the principle of the measure. A more 
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important measure, in his opinion, had 
been seldom submitted to the considera- 
tion of parliament. Its importance, in- 
deed, was evident, from the nature of the 
petitions which had been presented to the 
House upon the subject, as well as from 
the character of the petitioners. Ample 
time ought indeed to be allowed for exa- 
mining and deciding upon such a ques- 
tion as involved the liberty of the press— 
a privilege of such importance to the free. 
dom of our constitution, as to deserve to 
be guarded with no less jealousy than the 
sacred right of meeting for the purpose of 
petitioning. This measure, however, with 
the other restrictive bills, was, it was said, 
brought forward in consequence of the 
supposed exigency of the case, and the 
alleged inefficiency of the law to meet that 
exigency. But in reply to this statement, 
he would ask where was the demonstra- 
tion of any adequate attempt to try the ef: 
ficacy of the laws to meet or repel the 
exigency said to exist, and such a demon- 
stration or proof should be adduced, be- 
fore the ministers of the Crown were war- 
ranted in calling for new restrictive laws? 
To the principle of both the bills before 
the House upon the subject of the Press, 
he entertained the strongest objection, as 
well to that which stood for a future day, 
as to that which was immediately under 
consideration. There were some parts of 
these bills which appeared to him totally 
unintelligible ; but every part that was in- 
telligible was objectionable. The princi- 
ple of those bills went indeed far beyond 
any thing that had ever been attempted in 
the legislature of this country against the 
freedom of the subject, and the stability 
of the constitution. Nothing like it had 
ever been proposed, even during the exist- 
ence of rebellion, or the prevalence of re- 
volutionary doctrines. The measures, in- 
deed, of the 38th of the king, involved a 
suspension of constitutional privileges ; but 
then that suspension, which was deemed 
very strong at the time, fell very far short 
of the bills upon which he was animadvert- 
ing. Yet the measures of the 38th of the 
king, which were only of temporary en- 
actment, were found sufficient to carry 
the country through all the dangers be- 
longing to commotion in our own domi- 
nions, and to the apprehensions created 
by that great modern convulsion, the re- 
volution in France. With such evidence, 
then, of the efficacy of comparatively 
moderate measures, at a period of great 
and unexampled peri], upon what ground 
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could ministers justify the introduction of 
such very strong measures as the present, 
under existing circumstances, when the 
whole world was in the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace, and when this country was, 
according to the language of ministers 
themselves, comparatively prosperous and 
happy? Yet, in such circumstances, mi- 
nisters pressed the enactment of new laws 
to suppress irreligion and sedition, without 
showing that the present laws were in- 
adequate. So that, after twenty-five 
years of war, during which the people had 
evinced the most exemplary patience and 
perseverance—during which they had 
contributed, by their industry, their wealth 
and their valour, to prevent defeat and 
disaster, and to enable the duke of Wel- 
lington, by his unprecedented victories, 
to bring the contest to a triumphant con- 
clusion, they were to be told that the re- 
sult of all the national glories must be to 
lead to an abridgment of their liberties! 
The people were told, forsooth, that with- 
in the last twenty years, during which 
they had been struggling to endure the 
calamities and to overcome the dangers of 
war, such an intensity of light (he believed 
it was so called), or so much knowledge, 
had been diffused among them, that it was 
necessary to deprive them of those consti- 
tutional rights, for the maintenance of 
which they had been induced so long to 
contend. By the advocates, however, for 
this deprivation, it was said that the ob- 
ject was only to take from the people a 
portion of their rights, in order to secure 
the remainder. But he would ask those 
advocates, when the bills before the House 
should be passed into law, what was the 
liberty that remained to Englishmen? Let 
these bills pass—let such measures be al- 
lowed to follow the war—and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the people would 
look with loathing at the victories which 
had led to such results. Nay, the defeat 
of the very extraordinary individual, 
against whom this country had been con- 
tending for twenty years, after the policy 
of our government had created his power, 
could not be expected to afford much tri- 
umph to the people, if that defeat were to 
be followed by the abrogation of their li- 
berties. For himself, indeed, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that which he firmly 
believed to be the sentiment of the great 
body of the people, that twenty such vic- 
tories as that of Waterloo, glorious as that 
victory most assuredly was, could not com- 
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constitutional liberty [ Hear, hear, hear!]. 

Victory was, indeed, only valuable as it 

served to consolidate our freedom. But 

the victories which signalized the war 

were only to be attained through the spirit 

which the love of freedom inspired. And 

what mainly promoted that noble feeling? 

The public press. What excited and en- 

abled the country so much to go through 

the war, as the influence of those publica- 

tions which the press sent forth, often 

perhaps exaggerated, with regard to the 

ambitious views and arbitrary proceedings 
of the ruler of France? What inspirited 
the people so much for active exertion, 

or filled them so much with heroic enthu- 
siasm, as the contrast which the public 
press was almost daily making between 
the military despotism and warlike dispo- 
sition of France, and the constitutional 
freedom and commercial habits of Eng- 
land? The services, indeed, rendered by 
the public press to the cause of the coun- 
try throughout the late war, were scarcely 
calculable ; and yet upon this press it was 
now proposed to impose a most galling 
chain. The nature of this imposition 
might easily be understood, upon a review 
of the two bills to which he referred. The 
first bill proposed a new Stamp duty, 
which, although so objectionable as to be 
deprecated by many respectable indivi- 
duals connected with printing and book- 
selling, as appeared from the petitions on 
the table, was still less important than the 
propositions in the second bill. But with 
regard to the duty proposed in the first 
bill, this was, he apprehended, the first 
instance in the history of the country, that 
a tax was to be imposed for any other 
purpose than that of revenue. Here, 
however, the object was, to levy a tax 
upon any publication within the limit, as 
he understood, of three feet bytwo. But 
the proposition in the second bill, which 
was not then immediately under consider- 
ation, but to which he felt relevant on this 
occasion to refer, that recognizances 
should be entered into by certain pub- 
lishers, was, in his opinion, peculiarly ob- 
jectionable. For in this case men were to 
be called upon to enter into sureties to 
keep the peace, without having committed 
or manifested a disposition to commit any 
crime ; and this was a principle quite new 
to the constitution and laws of England. 
The demand, indeed, to enter into sure- 
ties was itself a penalty, and a penalty 
never required by the practice of our law, 
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actually violated the law, or were charged 
upon evidence with a disposition to com- 
mit such violation. That an Englishman 
Should not be bound to enter into recog- 
nizances without having transgressed the 
law, or, shown any intention to commit 
such transgression, was a primary ele- 
mentary principle of the British constitu- 
tion, which so long as any regard for that 
constitution remained, must be held sa- 
cred. He held it to be a primary prin- 
ciple of the English constitution, that an 
Englishman might publish whatever he 
pleased on his own responsibility; but 
now, for the first time, it was required of 
him to find others to share in this responsi- 
bility. While one spark of the spirit of 
liberty remained in the country, such a 
measure could not be tolerated. But un- 
fortunately for the cause of liberty, an 
ultra Tory doctrine had of late obtained, 
of rather looking for principles of govern- 
ment to Kome, and that too during the 
sway of its emperors, than to the consti- 
tution of England. The lovers of this new 
doctrine must be prepared to make many 
more sacrifices of liberty, if they deter- 
mined to take their rule of civil govern- 
ment from Rome and the Justinian code, 
rather than from the history of their own 
country. But to return to the question 
of sureties—it was peculiarly hard to call 
upon writers or publishers to enter into 
sureties not to write or publish any sedi- 
tious libel, considering how vague and in- 
definite a thing was a libel. How could 
any man ask his friends to become bail 
for him upon such an occasion? Would 
not every gentleman who heard him, feel 
very reluctant to enter into security for 
any friend in such a case? And that re- 
luctance which these gentlemen would 
feel themselves, they must think likely to 
be felt by others, especially as the cha- 
racter of a seditious libel always depended 
so much upon the times in which, or the 
tribunal before which it might happen to 
be tried. That publication, indeed, which 
at one time would be deemed laudable, 
might at another be denounced, and pun- 
ished as a seditious libel, and with such 
uncertainty and fluctuation as to the na- 
ture of this offence, would it not be a 
great grievance to require from any writer 
or publisher the previous security alluded 
to? Great as might be the inconvenience 
and evil of this provision to printers and 
publishers, the greatest hardship would 
fall on authors; and among those who 
would be affected by it, he would take 
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leave to say, were some of the most emi- 
nent writers of the age—men who, by 
their labours, had rendered important ser- 
vices to the constitution and the country. 
But independently of the hardship to in- 
dividuals, the measure would be attended 
with important consequences to the com- 
munity ; for it was not to be supposed that 
any man would, after this, record the 
transactions of the day, unless he could 
afford to lock up 1,200. By the propo- 
sition to which he objected, even a diur- 
nal writer, before he could commence the 
printing of his work, must have sureties 
forthcoming to the amount of no less than 
1,200/.; namely, $00/. for himself, with 
sureties from friends to the same amount, 
and also 300/. for his printer, with sure- 
ties of friends for him also to the extent of 
300/, This arrangement involved so gross 
an invasion of the freedom of the press, 
that whatever might be the disposition of 
the noble lord, who had been so indus- 
trious in framing restrictions for popular 
freedom, both at home and abroad, he 
could not believe that a measure calculated 
tocheck the labours of literary men, would 
have the sanction of the right hon. gentle- 
man who sat beside the noble lord, of 
whose literary talents there could be no 
doubt, whatever might be said of his poli- 
tics, until he heard that right hon. gentle- 
man actually declare in its favour. But 
these bills were altogether of such an 
odious character, he did not think it pos- 
sible that the people would ever be recon- 
ciled to their existence, if their repre- 
sentatives in that House should be so in- 
different to their interests and feeling, as 
to accede totheir enactment. The House 
had heard that a censorship was once in 
contemplation. How far the question had 
been entertained, and why that measure 
had been rejected, he could not say ; but 
this he would say, that these bills compre- 
hended little less than an absolute censor- 
ship, and the worst and most contemptible 
species of censorship—that of money; which 
did not measure a man’s intellect or his in- 
tentions, but his purse. According tothem, 
it mattered nothing what were the prin- 
ciples, views, or talents of a writer. Ifhe 
could not procure sureties to the amount 
of 1,200/., this censorship would say ‘* go 
about thy business, thou friendless pauper, 
thou art not qualified to become an in- 
structor of the public,’? while to the rich 
author, however unprincipled in views or 
stupid in talent, this species of censorship 
would give every facility he desired for 
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the publication of his crudities or the pro- 

agation of his errors, and would say to 
fics “you are qualified to instruct the 
public, go you to the press.” Thus the 
rich writer might mislead or impose upon 
the public judgment, while the poor would 
be precluded from contributing to its in- 
struction or edification. The nobie lord 
might hear from his right hon. friend be- 
side him that there was such a thing as 
“ the Republic of Letters,’ and his right 
hon. friend might also explain to him that 
this republic implied an arena in which all 
men were at liberty to display their talents 
upon a footing of perfect equality, at a 
tribunal of public taste and judgment, be- 
fore which the qualities of the human 
mind were impartially tried and duly dis- 
tinguished ; and before which the meanest 
being on earth, if he was gifted with 
genius, might dissipate the halo of obscu- 
rity that enveloped his birth. But this 
republic, this impartial tribunal, for as- 
certaining and advancing merit, the noble 
lord by his measures proposed to over- 
turn, Those measures would indeed serve 
in a great degree to establish an impri- 
matur on the press. What would Locke 
and Bacon, and other ornaments of Eng- 


lish literature have said of this species of | 


money censorship, which would preclude 
the poor from displaying their talents ? 
Since the abolition of an actual censor 
upon the press in this country, the boast 
was that any man was at liberty to publish 
what he pleased, subject to subsequent 
responsibility; but in consequence of the 
provisions of this measure, the poor writer 
was excluded at once from publishing, by 
his inability to procure sureties. So that 
with regard to such a writer, this bill was 
to all intents and frre worse than an 
imprimatur. Nothing then could be more 
baneful to the independence of literature 
and to the claims of genius than this ob- 
noxious measure. But the proposition of 
such a measure was peculiarly objection- 
able at this period, when it was so much 
and so laudably the general object of the 
country to promote the education of the 
poor: for how absurd was it to take away 
from the poor the fair opportunity of dis- 
playing their talents or contributing to 
the information of their country, after 
they had been enabled and encouraged to 
exercise their minds? Such a proceeding 
was indeed like furnishing men with the 
material and forbidding them to use it. 
But he would ask, what was likely to have 
become of Dr. Johnson and many other 
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essayists, who might be named, if a mea- 
sure of this nature had been the law of 
the land in their day? For how many of 
these useful writers were notoriously with- 
out money or friends; and, to use a vul- 
gar expression, merely lived from hand 
to mouth. But in our own days, how nu- 
merous as well as how useful were the 
tracts which would have been lost to the 
world if these bills had formed a part of 
the law of the land. He alluded especially 
to those tracts which had so materially 
contributed to promote the abolition of 
the slave trade. But we had also had va- 
rious publications of great utility with re- 
spect to the poor laws, and to several in- 
teresting points of political economy, par- 
ticularly upon the subject of the orders in 
council, some time ago, the appearance 
of which measures of this nature would 
have been calculated to prevent. There 
were also several publications upon the 
catholic question, which he knew had 
served very much to enlighten men’s 
minds, that a law of this character would 
have operated to suppress. He might 
extend this remark to the question of the 
corn laws, and every other topic, that 
came under discussion in that house; and 
he might ask the hon. members who heard 
him, if they had not had very valuable 
pamphlets on all these subjects put into 
their hands? It now only remained for 
him to make a few observations on that 
branch of the libel bill which inflicted a 
new and peculiar punishment for a second 
offence. To show what use might be 
made of this provision, it was only neces- 
sary to refer to the prosecution of Hone; 
but for a different purpose from that which 
induced other gentlemen to quote that 
case. He referred to the case of Mr. 
Hone, in order to illustrate the injustice 
of the proposed punishment; for as that 
gentleman had three indictments preferred 
against him at the same time, would it 
not have been cruel had he been subjected 
to the aggravated punishment upon a 
second conviction, merely because it 
pleased the Crown prosecutor to split 
the charges against him into different 
indictments? He also objected to the 
eng because it was novel in the 
history of this country. There was, he 
was aware, a law adopted in this coun- 
try about 20 years ago, for subjecting 
a seditious libeller to transportation upon 
a second conviction; but then it was to 
be recollected, that that law, which was 
only of short duration, was never acted 
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upon in any one instance. But he ob- 
jected particularly to the penalty of 
banishment, because it was a punish- 
ment so very uaequal in its nature. To 
those who had connexions, which ren- 
dered native home dear to man, it might 
prove a punishment almost as bad, if 
not worse than death; while to others 
differently circumstanced it might operate 
as no punishment whatever. Another 
country might indeed serve rather as an 
asylum to some persons. But, on the 
other hand, it should be remembered, 
that to banish a man for a_ political 
offence, while a certain understanding 
was known to exist among foreign na- 
tions, might tend to expose him to the 
cruel persecution of being hunted through 
the several countries of Europe. On 
these grounds, then, he strongly ob- 
jected to the penalty of banishment. 
But why should it be supposed that it 
was necessary to impose any more se- 
vere punishment upon libellers than the 
law already authorized? For it was com- 
petent to the judges to inflict fine and 
indefinite imprisonment; and two years 
imprisonment was generally deemed a 
Sraran severe enough for any of- 
ence of this nature. But he had no ob- 
jection to distinguish between the pu- 
nishment of a blasphemous and a sedi- 
tious libel, and for this obvious reason, 
that the former was definite, that indeed 


it defined itself, while the latter was. 


quite vague, being only defined as an 
offence *“ tending to,” not intending “a 
breach of the peace.” That was deem- 
ed sedition, too, which tended to bring 
either House of Parliament into con- 
tempt. But on this point he would ask 
whether it would be fair to punish that 
man for sedition who should repeat what 
had been uttered in that House itself a 
few nights ago upon the discussion of 
a partial plan of reform, and yet what 
was said on that occasion by his two 
noble friends as to the corrupt practices 
in returning members, certainly tended 
to bring the House into contempt. No 
one could, however, in fact, reason in 
support of that reform which was now ge- 
nerally desired by the country without 
some statement tending to bring that 
House into contempt. Would the House 
then consent to visit such reasoners with 
the proposed punishment? As to blas- 
phemous libellers, he would again say, 
that their case was very different. But 
this was a crime so odious to the country, 
* 
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that no additional punishment was neces- 
sary for its suppression, Two or three 
examples, indeed, of such punishment as 
the law authorized, had, upon the appear- 
ance of blasphemous libelling, been always 
found sufficient to put it down, 
Crown lawyers, then, would do their duty, 
no apprehensions: could be entertained 
that blasphemy would ever be able to raise 
its head in this country. But with res- 
pect to sedition, as that was indefinite, it 
never could be supposed that if a very ag- 
gravated punishment, hitherto unknown 
to our laws, were to follow conviction for 
such an offence, juries would be found 
very ready to convict. In such a case, 
indeed, unless the publication were obvi- 
ously malignant and rancorous, he rather 
thought that such persons as generally 
composed English juries, would be very 
slow to concur with the views of Crown 
prosecutors, or even with those of the 
parliament or the government, where the 
object was, to subject the accused to a pu- 
nishment of severity unprecedented in the 
history of the country, and inconsistent 
with the general principles of popular 
liberty. He would not deny that the low 
and grovelling part of the press had lately 
disgraced itself; but till the natural re- 
medy had been put to the test of experi- 
ment, and had been proved ineffectual to 
check the evil, such laws as the present 
should not be proposed. He appealed 
with confidence to the feelings and judg- 
ment of the House, with regard to the 
services and value of the liberty of the 
press; he exhorted it to consider what 
good that great privilege of freemen had 
done, and what it was capable of doing, 
and not to allow its opinion to be influ- 
enced by the degrading conduct of the 
base part of the press; but to cling to 
that which was truly respectable, and 
cherish it with a scrupulous and religious 
care. 

Mr. W. Dickinson denied that the law 
of libel was of that vague nature as- 
serted by the hon. gentleman. If gen- 
tlemen considered the nature of a seditious 
libel, they would find that it had its origin 
in inveterate malice; and therefore, in 
such times as the present, it was necessary 
to apply an effectual check to the mischief. 
He thought that ministers would have 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty, if 
they had not brought forward such mea- 
sures as those which had formed the sub- 
ject of the hon. gentleman’s animadver- 
sion; fer the publications which had of 
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Jate deluged the country called loudly for 
correction and punishment. If, indeed, 
such publications were tolerated, there 
could be no security for the establishments 
of the country, either in church or state. 
But as to the punishment which the last 
speaker had so particularly deprecated, 
such punishment was not, he contended, 
inconsonant to the principles of the con- 
stitution, or unknown in the history of the 
country; and in support of that proposi- 
tion he referred to the cases of bishop 
Atterbury and lord Clarendon. The pu- 
nishment itself, however, it was to be re- 
collected, it was discretionary in the 
judge to inflict, while it was competent to 
the clemency of the Crown to remit or 
mitigate that punishment in particular 
cases, or to the authority of parliament 
to interpose and solicit such remission or 
mitigation. He quoted the authority of 
lord Coke to show what had been the 
practice at common law with respeet te 
the power of magistrates to search for 
libels, and to support the position, that 
the clause in one of the bills alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman, respecting the 
power of magistrates on this subject, was 
not unknown in the history of our consti- 
tution. He was aware that some of the 

ecedents to which reference might be 
ad on this topie, took place during the 
existence of the Star Chamber. But then, 
after the abolition of that court, some 
precedents had occurred of a similar na- 
ture. He had the authority of that great 
lawyer, statesman, and philosopher, chief 
justice Hales, that it was the spirit of the 
British constitution to accommodate itself 


to times and circumstances — it resembled, | 


as it were, the skin of the human body, 
possessing a flexibility applicable to any 
state, whether of sound health or of 
alarming disease. The present measures 
he supported, because he considered them 
not as an infringement of the just rights 
and liberties of the subject, but as caleu- 
lated to stem the current of anarchy and 
rebellion which had set with such great 
violence against the institutions of the 
country, and he trusted that that House 
would furnish an example of firmness by 
giving the peaceable and well-disposed 
that protection which tley had a right to 
require. 

r. Sergeant Onslow said, he was happy 
the hon. member who had just sat down 
had-risen before him, and he begged leave 
‘to say that he entirely agreed in every 
word he had uttered. With respect to 
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his hon. friend who had spoken previously 
with so much eloquence and ability, he 
thought he had taken a most erroneous 
view, not only of the principle, but of the 
enactments of this bill. His hon. friend 
had commented with great spirit upon the 
situation in which authors would be placed 
by this measure. Fo: his own part he had 
not imagined that authors would be in the 
slightest degree affected by its enact- 
ments; but he would not trust to his me- 
mory, and had referred to the bill itself ; 
and he could now say, that there was not 
one word which could bring an author 
under its operation. Was the author a 
printer or a publisher? Certainly not; 
and it was to printers and publishers alone 
that the act applied; and he desired to 
state, too, that those to whom the bill 
was principally applicable were obscure 
publishers, and not respectable book- 
sellers. It was to men who, being urged 
on by the desire of gain, had no fear 
of imprisonment, and would publish 
any libel, however infamous. In another 
point to which his hon. friend had alluded, 
he was also incorrect; it was that in which 
he referred to the clause for imposing an 
additional punishment for the second of- 
fence. His hon. friend had adverted to 
the case of Mr. Hone, and had drawn an 
illustration from that trial to prove the 
hardship of the increased penalty on a 
second conviction. With respect to that 
trial, he never would, after the decision 
of a British jury, make any jnvidious com- 
ment, but he must be allowed to say, that 
the difficulties which had been thrown by 
it in the way of obtaining a verdict of 
guilty against blasphemous libels were 
much increased. His hon. friend had how- 
ever argued as if this increased severity 
were to be applied in the event of two 
convictions immediately succeeding each 
other. That was not thecase. The con- 
struction which he put on this part of 
the bill was, that it applied not to trials 
on separate indictments, progressively 
going on, but only to cases where a second 
conviction followed the punishment of an 
antecedent offence. If that were not the 
case, he would willingly subscribe to the 
observations of his hon. friend; but he 
believed, on looking to the clause, he 
would be found to be right. The punish- 
ment of banishment had also formed a 
conspicuous feature in his hon. friend’s 
speech. It was for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the libellous publications of those 
who, in defiance of the law, were inve- 
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terately determined on the continuance of 
the offence, that the penalty of banish- 
ment was introduced. The principle of 
such a punishment was not new as had 
been argued ; it was to be found in the 
ancient practice of the abjuration of the 
realm. But even if it were new, he should 
be disposed to prefer it far beyond trans- 
terra because the latter punishment 
vad hitherto been only applied to felonies ; 
and he should have great difficulty in send- 
ing to the other side of the een, if not 
to slavery, to a certain degree of com- 
pulsory labour, an individual guilty of a 
comparatively venial offence. There 
were many offences to which transporta- 
tion was now affixed, and to which banish- 
ment as a milder punishment would, in his 
judgment be beneficially applied. Ba- 
nishment inflicted no stain on the con- 
nexions—it did not send a man to the 
other extremity of the globe to pass his 
life, not indeed as a slave, but deprived 
certainly of all free agency. In all legisla- 
tive deliberations, the question turned upon 
the toleration of the greater or the lesser 
evil; and it was better that some indivi- 
duals should be prevented from the prose- 
cution of an employment, than that the 
country should continue longer exposed 
to the deliberate attempts made during the 
last 26 or 27 years to poison, by the most 
flagitious libels, the majority of the peo- 
ple, and thereby to occasion the most in- 
calculable mischiefs. He was as warm a 
friend to the liberty of the press as any 
person, but he confessed he did not think 
these bills went in the slightest degree to 
infringe those liberties. These bills had 
been compared to a censorship; but he 
thought there was a wide difference be- 
tween them and the measures described 
by Locke, and by Algernon Sydney. 

here was a wide difference between an 
imprimatur which went to “igen publi- 
cation, and a decent check upon those 
works which might be published. He 
firmly believed that the great majority of 
the people were still sound; but at the 
same time, if effectual means were not 
taken to check the continuation of the 
existing abuses, it was impossible to anti- 
cipate the ill consequences which might 
result from them. 

Mr. Macdonald explained. He had not 
made the assumption ascribed to him by 
the hon. and learned sergeant as to the 
authors; he had merely put a case in il- 
lustration of his argument. 

Mr. J. R. S. Grakam said, that at a 
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season like the present, every thing should 
be done which was calculated to increase 
the public confidence in the House ; but so 
far from this having been the case, in his 
humble opinion, they had either altogether 
lost that confidence or it was greatly on 
the decline. It was not for him to sa 
that the present measures were inapplicable 
to the state of things which existed; it 
was enough that he should remind the 
House of the irritation which prevailed, 
and ask them whether there ever was a 
period in which they were called upon to 
exercise a more calm, deliberate, and 
sober judgment. What else could make 
the measures which were proposed effec- 
tual; or what else could justify the House 
in making a permanent alteration in the 
law of England, affecting one of the 
noblest institutions and best safeguards of 
the constitution? No man could detest 
more heartily than he did the blasphemous 
and seditious libels which of late had issued 
from the press; they were loathsome and 
nauseous, and he regretted the fatal ef- 
fects which they were calculated to have 
upon the public mind. He detested them 
first for the wickedness of the purpose, 
and he detested them the more, because 
he well knew that a flagrant abuse of a 
right on the part of the people, was too 
frequently the first cause of tyranny in 
rulers, and the best pretext for the intro- 
duction of coercive measures. Those 
friends were the worst friends of the 
people, who for the sake of base lucre 
would rob them of the consolations of re- 
ligion, who would subvert all order and 
wade through bloodshed to the enjoyment 
of precarious power ; and who at the same 
time furnished the enemies of a free con- 
stitution with an excuse for its violation. 
But on the other hand it was the paramount 
duty of that House, as the constituted 
guardians of the publie weal, net to per- 
mit itself to be hurried away by the in- 
fluence of alarm or tenYporary irritation, 
tothe adoption of permanent measures of 
coercion, hostile to the spirit and practice 
the constitution which it professed 
to upheld. He confessed he could not 
help revolting at the practice which he 
had so repeatedly observed on the part of 
the Crown, to exaggerate alarm and to 
enhance the character of difficulties, 
merely for the purpose of creating a pre- 
text for pulling down those institutions 
which our ancestors had raised, and for 
abridging those liberties which were due 
to the labours of the people in early times. 
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He was not disposed to attribute bad mo- 
tives to the ministers of the Crown, but 
he could not help observing, what the cir- 
cumstances fully justified, that it looked 
as if it were the object of those ministers 
to produce, by its impunity towards fla- 
eae libellers, an ill feeling towards the 
reedom of the press, in order to secure 
its permanent abridgment—permanent he 
would say, for privileges taken from the 
people were neither easily nor peaceably 
recovered. He had ever been taught to 
consider, in times of domestic irritation, 
that moderation in the deliberations of the 
legislature was its true duty, and safest 
course. He had the sanction of Mr. 
Hume for that opinion, when he stated, 
that nothing but its own zeal could over- 
turn established authority, as its over- 


acted zeal was certain to produce a similar | 
feeling on its opponent. Though he 
deeply deplored the recent violence of the | 
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question, both as to the law and the fact, 
ascertained by a jury. These might be 
considered the abstract rights of a pub- 
lisher ; and, in the best times of our his- 
tory a disposition prevailed to interpose 
strong preventatives against the abuse, 
without an infringement of the principle 
of the privilege. At various times, no 
small degree of ingenuity had been exer- 
cised for the purpuse of making that abuse 
the ground of depriving the people of the 
right altogether. The law of England was 
on this head sufficiently severe ; for it not 
pie | imposed, in cases of conviction, fine 
and imprisonment without limitation, but 
it also left in the discretion of the judges 
the power of calling for recognizances, 
even, as had been seen in a recent case, 
during the life of the offender. A_ ctri- 
minal prosecution was not held as a justi- 
fication, nor admitted as evidence in exte- 
nuation; and until of late the attorney- 


people in different parts of England ; yet, | general had the power of holding a prose- 


on the other haad, he was not exclusively | 
_terrorem, for an indefinite period. 


jealous of the danger proceeding from 
that source. He viewed with equal sus- 
picion the conduct of government and the 
steps which they were taking, by the 
adoption of coercive measures, to suppress 
those liberties to the enjoyment of which 
the people were justly entitled. Upon 
these general grounds he was led to ex- 
press his alarm at the system which was 
pursuing, and to state how unwilling he 
was to consent to any alteration in the law 
of the land which tended to abridge the 
liberty of the subject. He would now 
explain the particular reasons which in- 
duced him to be hostile to the bills imme- 
diately before the House. He thought it 
unnecessary to make any observations as 
to the known advantages of the liberty of 
the press, or as to its being the palladium 
of freedom, and a tower of strength to 
resist military force or despotic ambition. 
The force of these truths time had, it 
might be supposed, already impressed con- 
viction on the mind of every man. But 
it was not when the enemy was before the 
gate, and ready to possess himself of the 
strong hold, that such a general declama- 
tion ought to be applied. He most so- 
lemnly believed, that the present mea- 
sures went directly to violate that hitherto 
sacred privilege, the freedom of the press. 
By that privilege every man possessed the 
right to publish what he pleased, without 
any restraint previous to publication. 
After publication, he possessed the right, 
if charged with a libel, of having that 


cution over the head of a publisher, zn 
These 
powers he really thought quite adequate 
to the suppression of every offeuce which 
might be committed. Various new powers 
had, however, been required. The first 
of these was an increase of punishment 
after the second conviction ; the second, 
that after convictions.a power should exist 
for searching for libels ; then there was a 
stamp-duty upon all small publications; and 
above all it was required, prior to publica- 
tion that personsintending to publish should 
enter into personal recognizances, and find 
sureties for the payment of any fine which 
might be imposed upon them. With re- 
gard to the first point, he should only 
repeat the observation, that the law as it 
existed was sufficiently severe in itself, 
without any addition whatever. In fact, 
it never had been exercised to the extent 
of which it was capable. It appeared to 
him that the additional punishment for 
the second offence would only tend to 
create a difficulty in obtaining a verdict 
for the first; and though banishment 
might have been very good in the time 
of the Star-chamber and the Stuarts, he 
did not think it applicable to the present 
times, and he trusted they would never- 
live to see its re-establishment. It was a 
punishment which in Scotland had been 
called into action ; and during an unhappy 
period, it had also been known in Ireland; 
but, since the Revolution, it had been un- 
known to the law of England. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had spoken of 
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banishment as being more mild than 
transportation. To rich offenders it might 
be so, but to a poor man, he thought it 
would be the reverse; because, if trans- 
ported, his expenses would be paid to the 
place of his destination by government, 
and when he arrived there he would be 
sustained by the same means; whereas, 
if he were banished to a foreign shore, he 
must either continue to libel his country 
to obtain bread, or die a disgrace to his 
country for the want of bread. The ex- 
periment of enacting transportation for 
three years for such offences, he believed, 
had been tried ; but not a single individual 
had been condemned to that penalty. 
With regard to the right of rect ue for 
libels, he thought this involved a power 
pregnant with the greatest hardship. The 
search was not to be confined to the li- 
beller alone, but by an order of the court, 
it might be extended to any other person, 
whose drawers and papers might be ran- 
sacked in search of a squib, or a news- 
paper, ora pamphlet, which might have 
been pronounced a libel: that was to 
say, every printer and publisher in Eng- 
land was liable to an arbitrary order of a 
court of justice, and to an inquisitorial 
power to search his premises and papers 
upon the most trifling grounds. It was 
impossible to view this clause without 
feelings of the strongest disgust. Upon 
the subject of the third point, he saw 
nothing against the principle of imposing 
a stamp-duty upon the sort of publica- 
tions which had been described; but he 
did think such a measure would be found 
to have a disadvantageous effect; for 
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bly to contend. The principal defence 
which had been set up in favour of these 
measures was their necessity. Necessity, 
he thought, was a very doubtful plea, 
which ought not to be allowed, at least 
without the most serious deliberation, 
Why, he would ask, had not the existing 
laws been acted upon? Why were not 
the powers which those laws gave applied 
to the evils which had been stated to 
prevail to an alarming extent? Before 
any new powers were granted, he thought 
it was the duty of the House to see that 
the old ones were insufficient for the pur- 
poses of public justice. In 1518 not a 
single prosecution had been instituted by 
his majesty’s attorney-general; and in 
1819 only one person had been brought 
to trial, and that individual who had been 
so brought to trial had been severely 
punished. During the whole of this pe- 
riod, blasphemous libels upon blasphemous 
libels, seditious libels upon seditious 
libels, had been published in rapid suc- 
cession, and yet no step had been taken 
to suppress them. ‘To what was this ap- 
parent want of energy tobeascribed? It 
was not difficult to trace it to its true 
source. It was thought convenient to 
bring the liberty of the press into dis- 
repute, in order that by its frequent abuse 
it might be put down altogether. He had 
heard also of improper prejudices being 
excited against these measures. He de- 
nied that any such improper prejudice had 
influenced his mind; he was decidedly 
against any permanent alteration in the 
law of England in the most trivial parti- 
cular, and above all against an alteration 


while, as he admitted, it would Jessen the | in one of the most essential parts of our 


circulation of pernicious works, it would 
most beneficial character. 


and that to which he had the strongest 
objection, was that which called upon the 
publisher to enter into recognizances, and 
to find sureties for his ability to pay any 
fine to which he might become liable. 
He did conceive that this power was 
subversive of every principle of the con- 
stitution, because it amounted to nothing 
less than a restriction before the printing 
took place. It was, in fact, a species of 
censorship, which, if adopted, must tend 
to destroy that liberty of the press, the 
preservation of which had hitherto been 
considered the great bulwark of our liber- 
ties. It was a dangerous precedent, 
against which it was impossible too forci- 


| constitution. For these reasons, so ime 
‘also suppress many publications of the | 


perfectly stated, he should feel it his duty 


The most | to vote against the further progress of 
obnoxious of all these powers, however, | 


these bills. 

Mr. Marryat observed, that the argu- 
ments urged in favour of the bill sent 
down from the House of Lords — 
was so connected with their own bill that 
it was difficult to keep them separate in 
the present discussion), were of a very 
curious and extraordinary nature. The 
hon. member for Somersetshire supported 
it, because it did not affect the trial by 
jury; and by a parody of reasoning, if a 
bill was brought in affecting the trial by 
jury, he might support that, because it 
did not touch the liberty of the press. 
He considered the trial by jury, and the 
liberty of the press, as the great bulwarks 
of British liberty, and therefore would 
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maintain both. An hon. and learned gen- 
tleman below him, had commended the 
bill, because it imposed what he called 
« decent shackles” on the liberty of the 
press. Those who imposed shackles might 
perhaps consider them decent; but what 
do those think who are to wear them? 
The question was answered by the nu- 
merous petitions against the bill which 
Jay on the table of the House. The 
learned sergeant further approved of the 
bill, because it did not touch the author 
of a libel. Now, this was, in his opinion, 
the strongest objection to it, because it 
thus inflicted pains and penalties on the 
wrong party; it subjected the printer and 
publisher to the vengeance of the law, 
while it permitted the author, who sat 
down wilfully and deliberately to the 
composition of the libel, to escape with 
impunity. It punished the unconscious 
and innocent instrument, while the guilty 
principal was unnoticed. Such a law ap- 
peared to him not only repugnant to rea- 
son and justice, but contrary to the esta- 
‘blished usage and custom of the House. 
No longer ago than last week, complaint 
being made of a libel as a breach of privi- 
Jege, the printer was summoned to the 
bar, and on giving up the name of the 
author, was immediately suffered to go 
free, and the author incarcerated under 
the Speaker’s warrant, issued in conformity 
to the order of the House. The clauses 
in the same bill which subject printers and 
publishers of libels to transportation for a 
second offence, and if they return before 
the time is expired, to death itself, make 
no distinction between an unintentional 
error and a wilful crime; and were framed 
in so revolting a spirit of severity and in- 
justice, that he could not give them his 
support. He was far from saying that 
this bill contained no provisions of which 
he approved. The clauses which authorize 
the seizure of libels after the conviction 
of the publisher, appeared to him ex- 
tremely proper, and might, with great 
propriety, be introduced into the bill for 
restraining the abuses arising from the 
publication of blasphemous and seditious 
libels, which originated in their own 
House, and which, to use the words of 
the learned sergeant, to whom he had be- 
fore alluded, imposed much more “ decent 
shackles” upon the liberty of the press. 
In his view of the subject, the House 
ought to adopt this mode of proceeding, 
and show their reprehension of the out- 
ragcous clauses contained in the bill on 
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which he was animadverting, by throwing 
it out on the second reading. 

Mr. Denman said, he could not suffer 
this bill, which formed a branch of that 
system of coercion which had been adopted 
by his majesty’s ministers, to pass, without 
calling upon those who had already done 
much towards the promotion of the system 
to which he alluded, not now to do that 
which would have a tendency to change 
the whole system of the law of the press 
of England. If any thing could increase 
his repugnance to the proposed bills, and 
to the pretexts under which they had 
been intreduced by their authors, it was 
to find them defended by such men as 
the hon. member for Somersetshire, and 
his hon. and learned friend, gentlemen 
who were considered under the denomi- 
nation of impartial, and as holding the ba- 
lance between the two great parties who 
divided that House. If that was the 
course such men intended to pursue, and 
on such grounds as they professed, it were 
better that the popular branch of the go- 
vernment should abdicate its functions, 
and leave the interests of the constituency 
at once to the mercy of the ministers of 
the Crown. In all the former measures 
that were discussed, it was both degrad- 
ing and mortifying, when so much: stress 
was laid upon shadows, and such a disre- 
gard of principle, to see that body, which 
was called the House of Commons, hold- 
ing no on? principle in common with the 
great mass of the people of this country. 
It appeared to him that the two bills be- 
fore the House, although different in their 
object, were yet the same in spirit. He 
shou!d, however, consider them separately ; 
and at present show confine himself as 
much as possible to that before the House. 
The present subject for their consideration 
was the Stamp Duty bill. The principle 
of this bill, he contended, was altogether 
new, and had the direct tendency of an 
imprimatur. He entreated gentlemen not 
to allow themselves to be persuaded that 
this enactment would do but little. He saw 
throughout the whole course of the mea- 
sure, while it would be ineffectual in its 
operation, it would be mischievous and 
oppressive to individuals. He alluded 
particularly to those shackles which it 
would impose upon respectable booksel- 
lers (shackles which could never have en- 
tered their contemplation when they en- 
gaged in that profession) by calling upon 
them to enter into recognizances of 300/. 
in London, and 200/. in the country, be- 
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fore they could commence business. This 
principle, if once recognized by parlia- 
ment, would only be the prelude to 
harsher and more severe measures—ex- 
tended from time to time, until the right 
became altogether extinguished. The 
more respectable and wealthy part of the 
booksellers might not feel them; but they 
were decidedly injurious to the industrious 
and Jess wealthy. Another clause to 
which he thought there was also infinite 
objection, and from which there was every 
reason to apprehend danger from its abuse, 
was that which gave to a single justice of 
the peace the power of determining what 
were the offences proscribed by the act ; 
as well as the violent, arbitrary, and un- 

recedented power of levying a fine at 
his discretion, and searching the House 
for copies of libellous publications. Why, 
the magistracy of the country were al- 
ready encumbered with the duties imposed 
upon them by specific provisions in this 
new series of legislation. If, in addition 
to these they were called upon to search 
for arms by night, upon informations 
which might be laid before them, to at- 
tend public meetings with an armed levy 
by day, and not alone to impose fines 
which might be incurred under the Stamp 
act, but also to search for and secure co- 
pies of those works which might be cha- 
racterised as libels, he would only ask, 
whether for the performance of these mul- 
tifarious duties they would not require a 
salary? What would then become of the 
panegyrics upon the unpaid magistracy of 
England? Was there any man or order 
of men who would gratuitously give up 
their time, and submit to the shackles 
which these duties would impose? It 
was true that they might receive additional 
power; but would this compensate for 
the odium which they would incur in 
carrying these acts into effect? But 
if it were alone because these bills ex- 
tended the power of magistrates, he thought 
they ought not to pass. Let the House, 
and particularly those gentlemen, who 
from a strong feeling of the extent of the 
public irritation, had supported ministers 
in passing these alarming restrictions on 
the liberties of the people, consider whe- 
ther they had not already approached the 
limits of confidence—let them reflect on 
what they had already surrendered to the 
Crown. They had already given up the 
right of search into houses in words so 
large, vague, and indefinite, that any man 
could construe them as he wished. This 
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alarming infringement was to be acted 
upon in seventeen counties on the oath 
of a single informer. They had abridged 
the right of petition, so as to leave but 
the shadow of that right. They were 
now, in terms at least, a svague as those in 
which the former measures were couched, 
increasing the penalties of the law in cases 
of libel, though the existing law, when 
acted upon by the law officers of the 
Crown, was found fully adequate to its 
objects. In 1819, Mr. Carlile, after the 
continued publication of blasphemous 
libels, was at length brought to trial, and 
the verdict of his jury vindicated the effi- 
ciency of the law. ow, then, could it 
be said, that after the acquittal of Mr. 
Hone no jury could be found to execute 
it? But upon what grounds was the 
assertion made? What man of common 
sense who did not see the distinction be- 
tween the two cases? What man of 
common feeling would argue that, taking 
the nature of the offences imputed to each 
because Mr. Hone was acquitted Mr. 
Carlile would not be convicted? If, how- 
ever, there existed heretofore any doubt, 
they had now the authority of juries 
that the publication of blasphemy was 
against the law, and would, when pro- 
secuted, be put down by their verdicts. 
The court of King’s-bench had conducted 
itself as was befitting the first court of 
jurisdiction in the country.—If, indeed, in 
these times the sinking liberties of the 
country had any stay, it was in the digni- 
fied sense of duty which characterised its 
superior courts of law. He regretted he 
could not speak thus of the magistrates. 
If ever there was one time in which the 
judges of the land deserved its highest 
approbation, it was from their conduct 
within the last two months: while within 
the interval of the last three months the 
magistrates did every thing but their 
duty. He had no doubt that they lent 
themselves to the views of the govern- 
ment, and acted upon its orders. Was 
not this violation of duty to be seen in 
the first step of their inverted career, 
when they dispersed a peaceable meeting 
by military execution? Was it not to be 
traced in the thanks, on the part of 
ministers, which followed the violation of 
duty on that painful day? It was a 
mockery to desire the aggrieved to apply 
to grand juries or to legal process, when 
the constitution had to be vindicated. If 
the magistrates of Manchester acted, as 
he thought was undeniable, under the 
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orders of the ministers, they ought to be 
removed, and the head of the home 
department ought to be impeached, 
setting aside altogether the legality or 
illegality of the conduct of the meeting at 
Manchester. But, adverting to the pre- 
sent bill, would any man say that there 
ever was an instance in the legal History 
of England where previous security was 
demanded in a case of that description? 
An hon. member had referred to cases of 
excise, where security had been given for 
the payment of duties and fines that 
might be incurred. Could such examples 
bear the remotest analogy to the exercise 
of the right of free discussion? The hon. 
member had referred also to the period of 
the Star Chamber, and the reign of 
Charles 2nd. It was right in those who 
supported such measures to look to such 
recedents, for they were measures that 
ed directly to the return of such times. 
But it should be recollected that the 
Licensing act expired in the 5th William 
8rd, and except a short revival shortly 
after, had never been renewed until the 
present day. The shape it now assumed 
was an anomaly in our law; it could not 
be called imprimatur ; but as directed 
against the person, and not the work, it 
was an imprimat. If it was not enough 
to excite the jealousy of the House of 
Commons, to say the principle was entire- 
ly new in our law, he was ready to admit 
he had no other topic on which to address 
them—he had no precedents to which he 
could apply. He should not enter into 
the other act of parliament for the pre- 
sent, except to negative the assertion in 
the preamble. In the preamble it was 
stated, that the laws were insufficient to 
suppress blasphemous and seditious libels. 
This he totally denied, for he believed 
the law was perfectly sufficient. The 
case of Carlile was demonstrative of this 
assertion. Had those laws been put in 
force, he had no doubt all necessity for 
applying to parliament on this subject 
would have been obviated; but in 1818 
not a single information was filed; while, 
in 1819, when a great variety of charges 
were exhibited against Carlile, he was 
convicted, and was now imprisoned in 
Dorchester-gaol, where, at least during 
the term of his imprisonment, he would 
have no opportunity of repeating his 
offence. The whole of the new class of 
measures proceeded on the erroneous 
principle of meeting the public mischief. 
That was the great mistake. They were 
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of sovereign efficacy in alienating the 
minds of the sound and the enlightened, 
but with respect to the suppression of the 
abuse, more inefficient means could not 
be devised by the most absurd dabbler in 
legislation. Again he conjured the 
House, and particularly those who gave 
confidence to the ministers, under the in- 
fluence of the public alarm, to pause, and 
to reflect on what they had already 
gained at the expense of the constitution. 
They might, it was true, bring to the 
decision the same overwhelming majori- 
ties ; but let them recollect, that their 
numbers did not change the character of 
events—they might push that confidence 
to the extremity of alienating from the 
government the respectable, the neutral, 
and even the timid, who, awakened from 
their alarm, could not approve of this 
great permanent change of the law. But 
severe as it was, it would not have the 
effect of effecting that which its proposers 
contemplated, unless they put a dagger 
to the throat and wrested the pen from 
the hand of those who could write. Did 
the infliction of the punishment of banish- 
ment in France, from whence the prin- 
ciple had been taken, stop the publication 
of the pamphlets against which the 
punishment was devised? They were 
smuggled into France in defiance of the 
law, and contributed more than any other 
publications to the successful progress of 
the revolution. Did those who supported 
the present bill imagine that these libels 
would not be published at some neigh- 
bouring part of the continent, from 
whence, at a less expense of printing and 
paper, they would be introduced into this 
country with all the additional merit of 
the martyrdom incurred, and with all that 
demand from curiosity, which was certain 
to procure it a market?. He again con- 
jured those hon. members who had 
hitherto voted for the measures which had __ 
been introduced, to consider whether 
they had not done — and whether 
every step they were taking, they were 
not plunging deeper into difficulties, and 
separating the great mass of the people 
from that community of interest which 
ought at all times to subsist between them 
and their representatives. 

Mr. Dickinson, in explanation, denied 
having made any allusion to the proceed- 
ings of the Star Chamber in the observa- 
tions which he had felt it his duty to sub- 
mit to the House. 

Mr. Bankes was most anxious to ex- 
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press his opinion upon the subject under 
consideration.- An hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had called upon those who were 
not particularly or more immediately 
attached to administration and their mea- 
sures, to say whether that House had not 
done enough? He would, for one, answer 
him: he would say, that the measures 
which they had already passed were such 
as were calculated to secure the tranquil- 
lity and peace of the country. But he 
thought also, that their work would be 
incomplete and insufficient, if they stopped 
here. In his opinion, much remained to 
be done. The measures which had been 
already passed were indeed, in his opinion, 
essential to the maintenance of our liber- 
ties, and to the salvation of the state. 
But he declared, that the mischiefs 
against which they had been before 
guarding, appeared to him comparatively 
unimportant; and that they were now 
dealing with that which was the main- 
spring of all the evil; which, if they neg- 
lected to regulate, they left a mine which 
was working gradually and surely, and 
which would in time blow up both the 
government and the constitution of the 
country. They could not stop where 
they were. It appeared to him that the 
abuses of the press had grown up so as to 
create a monstrous degree of mischief, 
and such a state of danger and alarm, as 
to call for the instant interference of the 
House. ‘Those who spoke of the freedom 
of the press, as now conducted, as being 
sv necessary to the conservation of the 
public spirit, the happiness, and prosperi- 
ty of this country, seemed to him to take 
an erroneous view of the subject. They 
argued from the effects of the press at 
former periods; but the press of former 
times was not like the press of the present 
day. Those bon. gentlemen who talked of 
a free constitution, and referred to those 
elementary writers upon the constitution, 
who had been quoted as affirming the 
necessity of upholding it in the same form 
as it had existed before them, forgot that 
there.was no sort of parallel between the 
times when those elementary and ac- 
credited writers had delivered their opi- 
nions, and the present. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, among other authors, had 
spoken of a free press with a warmth and 
energy which became a_ constitutional 
lawyer; but he would venture to state 
that Mr. Justice Blackstone never could 
have contemplated the increase of the 
tracts and publications of that nature 
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which they were now called upon prin- 
cipally to consider. Those who had 
lived previous to the French revolution, 
must recollect how very limited were the 
number of newspapers compared with 
the present day. At no very distant 
period there was only one daily paper, 
and as to tracts of that mischievous ten- 
dency with which the country had been 
deluged, nothing of the kind was known, 
The facility with which news-papers were 
circulated through the medium of the 
post, was also of modern introduction. 
When all these things were considered, 
the House would perceive that the state 
of the press as regarded the increase and 
spread of every kind of tracts could never 
have been imagined 50 or 60 years ago— 
the time at which such opinions upon the 
constitution as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had alluded to had been promulgated. 
Among the other excellencies of that 
constitution, it had ever been considered 
one of the foremost, that as political 
offences or evils arose, it provided a 
remedy for each of them, without invest- 
ing the executive with new powers, but 
by the adoption of a prescribed and 
regular course. But had this not been 
the case, and had the present evil required 
some new method of legislation, he really 
thought the danger so extreme at the 
present moment, that he would have voted 
for it. He would proceed to show by 
historical references, that the press had at 
former periods, fur a considerable series 
of years, been under far more arbitrary 
restrictions than those suggested by the 
present measure. He totally denied the 
doctrine that the press of this country 
had ever been wholly free and unques- 
tioned. It first issued, as he might say, 
under the authority of the Crown; it 
existed as from the Crown; it was the 
creature’and engine of the Crown. Till 
the time of Charles Ist the press was re- 
gulated by the Star Chamber. . The 
odious judicature of the Star Chamber 
was abolished, together with the other 
public grievances, previous to the Com- 
monwealth; but a very slight alleviation 
of the rigours which it exercised was 
allowed the subject, and that was done 
afterwards which is usually done by 
usurping governments—the republicans 
re-established the regulations with regard 
to the press, aud in 1637, placed it on ex- 
actly the same footing on which it had 
stood four years before, and according to 
the Star Chamber decree. On the Re- 
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storation, it was found necessary to adopt 
some measures to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of seditious and irreligious works, to 
the production of which such excitement 
had been given by the recent violent 
changes in church and state; and not 
long after the return of Charles 2nd a 
statute was passed, founded on the parlia- 
mentary ordinances, and ultimately the 
decree of the Star Chamber before re- 
ferred to. It was revived once mere, 
and all this which was supposed to be so 
fundamental an article in our rights, with- 
out which our liberties could not exist, 
and which was said to be the most pre- 
cious part of our freedom, was placed 
under the ancient restraints. The Ist of 
James 2nd, established very much the 
same as the former ordinances of parlia- 
ment, which, as he had already said, were 
founded upon the regulations of the Star 
Chamber. Now, how stood the matter in 
the bill of rights? One would naturally 
have expected, that if the unrestrained 
freedom of the press formed so essential a 
part of those liberties which were confirm- 
ed by the bill of rights, we should find 
the freedom of the press recognized in 
the very front of them. But there was 
not one word to be found about it in that 
bill. In the thirteen articles of which it 
consisted, every grievance, as it was well 
known, was mentioned in an open and 
explicit manner, in order to its redress ; 
but the freedom of the press was not 
noticed as being aggrieved by the ex- 
isting law. He should take the liberty of 
telling the hon. and learned gentleman 
how the matter stood. Four or five years 
before the end of the reign of Charles 2nd 
it did so happen that the act for the re- 
gulation of the press expired, and was not 
re-enacted.—James 2nd found it very 
necessary for the support of the power 
he aimed at establishing, and accordingly 
it was revived for aterm of seven years; 
consequently the Revolution, when it took 
place, found this act in existence, and in 
a very flourishing state——He prayed the 
indulgence of the House—he was endea- 
vouring to point out that at the time of 
the Revolution a censorship over the press 
was a grievance in existence, and that of 
the strictest kind, so that he believed a 
stricter never was established even under 
the inquisition, and it was left in existence. 
But it might be said, that as it was to 


expire in a few years, the repeal of it then | 


was a matter of no great concern. How- 
ever, haw stood the fact? When the 
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period fixed for its continuance elapsed, 
the statesmen of that day did not think it 
quite safe to suffer it to expire, and ac- 
cordingly renewed it in the Srd and 4th 
William 3rd and Mary, and in its full in- 
tegrity, for one full year, and from thence 
to the end of the next session of parlia- 
ment. It finally expired in the year 1694, 
and from that time till now the press of 
England had continued unrestricted. But 
if the hon. and learned gentleman would 
look, he would find that the Crown made 
three or four attempts to re-enact it in 
the same reign. He would see that in 
1698 a bill for the purpose was actually 
brought down to this House from the 
House of Lords, where it had passed; 
that it was read a first time, but on the 
motion for a second reading, negatived 
without a division. He wished to show 
that,at the era of the Revolution, an event 
which had been so greatly and justly 
admired, as improving and perfecting our 
constitution, and which had been pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible benefits 
to posterity, the House of Commons had 
not been so much alive to the necessity 
or prudence of establishing the liberty otf 
this instrument of literature and science 
—and that the government did not willing- 
ly suffer it to expire at the time it had. 
And who were the persons composing 
that administration? those who, he sup- 
posed, were the natural admiration of the 
Whigs of the present day. He presumed, 
that if he were to ask those hon. gentle- 
men who most strenuously opposed the 
present measure, they could not give a 
better definition of a genuine Whig than 
by referring to those Whigs who brought 
about the glorious revolution as the ex- 
amples. It might well be asked, then, 
what were the restrictions tolerated by 
the Whigs of that day? The first of 
their bills prohibited the printing or pub- 
lication of any thing whatever which 
might tend to bring into scandal the 
goverament of the church or state, or any 
other individual or corporation whatever. 
Now, the House would see how much 
farther these expressions would tend to 
carry the offence than any thing which 
the present measure went to do; because, 
by the word government, clearly those 
might be intended to be meant who in 
any way were a part of it. [The hon. 
gentleman then recapitulated a variety of 
clauses, the principal of which enacted, 
that every print, engraving, and ballad, 
should have the printer’s and engraver's 
(* R) 
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name affixed, on pain of every such print, 
engraving, ballad, &c. so engraved and 
printed, being seized, and the presses, 
&c. broken up and destroyed; that there 
should none enter into the trade of a 
printer, until the number of master 
printers then in business should have be- 
come limited to twenty, and that of letter- 
founders to four ; that the trade should be 
supported by all future nominations or 
permissions to enter it being in the name 
either of the archbishop of Canterbury or 
the bishop of London; and that the 
number of apprentices which a master 
printer might be permitted to engage 
should be three, and those that a master 
founder might employ two, and no more. } 
So much for the freedom of the press in 
king William’s days. The House had 
heard much about a search for arms by 
day and night as being not only an 
odious, but a new and unheard of propo- 
sition. Shortly, however, after the bill 
which he had just described, another was 
introduced by which power was granted 
to search for books, printed secretly at 
any time, by warrant under the sign 
manual, or signed by the secretaries of 
state, or by the wardens of the Stationers’ 
Company. There was an exemption, 
that the houses of Peers of the realm 
should not be searched except by special 
warrant under the sign manual, or by two 
Secretaries of state; and as the bill 
referred to all books printed after 1662, 
the subjects of the realm were to be sub- 
ject to that law for the space of four 
years. As to the rigour of punishment, 
for the first offence the defendant was 
sentenced to a suspension from exercising 
his trade for three years; for the second, 
he was not sentenced to banishment; no, 
but he was for ever disabled from pursu- 
ing his trade, subject to fine, imprison- 
ment, and other corporeal punishment at 
the discretion of the court. He hadreferred 
to these historical facts with the view of 
showing what were the principles b 

which our ancestors had been governed. 
Yet gentlemen talked of there being no 
precedent for a measure like the proposed 
one. He was convinced that the root of 
the evil would not be arrived at by fining 
the author or printer with the penalties, 
so well as if the penalties were attached 
to the publisher, because the mischief 
was done by the publications being per- 
mitted. The mischief was done, inasmuch 
as it was not possible, after the publica- 
tion, to put the country in the situation 
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in which it was before. He would appeal 
to those around him, whether the 

thought society could be benefitted by the 
cheap tracts, which spread among the 
lower classes, especially those employed 
in manufactures and agriculture, discon- 
tent and sedition. He saw gentlemen 
who were agriculturists; would they con- 
sider it desirable that their labourers 
should be assembled together in the field 
to hear Paine’s Age of Reason read to 
them, or other publications, which he had 
seen with much disgust, such as The 
Black Dwarf, and tracts of a similar na- 
ture and tendency? Would gentlemen 
engaged in manufactures, wish to see 
their workmen, after the labour of the 
day, convened for such purposes? Surel 

not. If, then, it was admitted that suc 

practices were pernicious in individual 
cases, it could not he contended, that 
they would be beneficial for the commu- 
nity at large; and was it not desirable to 
repress the circulation of those doctrines 
which threatened to destroy the public 
morals, and to endanger the public 
security? He begged to remind the 
House that it behoved them to watch 
narrowly the progress of an evil which 
threatened the destruction of property, 
the demoralization of every class of men, 
and consequences altogether dreadful ; he 
conceived it their duty, as had been said, 
not to pause inactively, but to provide 
against that which, if not checked in 
time, would, ere long, overwhelm them 
all. Could that be good which tended to 
destroy the present comforts of all, and 
which led to consequences the most 
deeply to be lamented of any that could 
befall the human race? It was the duty 
of parliament—a pressing and imperative 
duty—to lay the axe to the root of the evil ; 
to suppress the press—he meant the abuse 
of the press—an abuse which if not sup- 
pressed, would, ere long overturn every 
establishment in the country. No insti- 
tution, however wise or valuable; no con- 
stitution, however venerable or sacred, 
could bear to be constantly brought into 
contempt, and loaded with slander by 
every base and desperate scribbler, who, 
without compunction, scattered abroad his 
virulent and destructive poison. One 
great source of the evil—and in saying so, 
he was aware that he differed from — 
persons for whose opinion he entertaine 

the highest respect, and above all, from an 
hon. and dear friend near him—but to 
him it appeared that one great source of 
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the evil was the extent to which the ge- 
neral education of the lower classes had 
been carried, and which certainly tended 
to the establishment of a state of society 
not contemplated in former times. To 
enlarge the understanding of the people 
—to give them capacities for the recep- 
tion of knowledge, was worse than useless, 
unless especial care was taken what kind 
of knowledge was communicated to 
them. Those who had a capacity for 
good, had also a capacity for evil. The 
mischief of erroneous knowledge was, that 
it set those men by whom it was obtained 
above control; and that it made them 
conceive themselves wiser than those 
around them, either because they knew 
more, or believed less. This was the mis- 
chief; and it behoved the legislature to 
take great care what issued from the press 
at a period when the people at large were 
so capable of comprehending the informa- 
tion—salutary or pernicious—that was 
imparted to them. ‘The existing situation 
of things, had never before been known in 
any age or country. To a new case, new 
remedies must be applied. Parliament 
were adopting the best measures that were 
suggested to their minds. If he had any 
doubt on the subject, it was whether 
those measures would be effectual—whe- 
ther they went far enough. He confess- 
ed that he was inclined to go much far- 
ther; for he always considered that it 
was much better to endeavour to pre- 
vent crime than to punish it when com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that the early 
part of the speech of the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, was not at all 
applicable to the question. It might have, 
with propriety, been urged to a radical 
meeting, but not to that House, that the 
present age had rights and advantages 
which were not enjoyed by our an- 
cestors. He was quite willing to allow 
that no argument in favour of the 
liberty of the press was to be deduced 
from a reference to the ancient pe- 
riods to which the hon. gentleman had 
adverted. He had listened to the hon. 
gentleman with great attention ; but really 
he had been at a loss to discover what 
were the hon. gentleman’s intentions, till 
the last part of his speech, when some new 
lights broke in upon him, and did seem to 
discover something like them. After ob- 
serving upon the extensive influence of 
the press, the hon. gentleman had pro- 
ceeded to regret what the country had, 
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with so much honour and credit to itself, 
done for education. But whatever were 
the hon. gentleman’s regrets upon that 
head, he could assure him, and the friends 
of the cause might rest satisfied, that the 
system of general education had made far 
too great a progress to be ever affected 
by any thing the hon. gentleman could 
say. And as to what had been the case 
in former times upon which the hon. gen- 
tleman had dwelt so much in his speech, 
as regarded the freedom and the penalties 
of the press, if it proved any thing, it 
proved a great deal too much for the hon. 
gentleman’s argument. If he were asked 
with reference to the dearest and most 
precious right of the people of England, 
he would not be so rash as to say, that he 
could not find out instances in our history 
in which it might have been violated ; but 
neither could he help remarking, with 
respect to the precedents cited by the 
hon. gentleman that the Habeas Corpus 
act was not then in existence. If the 
practice of former years were to justify 
violations of liberty; if the hon. gentle- 
man’s notion of the British constitution 
was accurate, then all that he (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) had been taugit on the subject 
was erroneous. He had always been 
taught that it was the peculiar virtue and 
excellence of the British constitution, 
that it was—not the fabric of a moment, 
but the result of the aggregate experience 
of ages. And what kind of argument was 
that, which, atter the people had freely 
enjoyed a right for 100 years, turned 
suddenly round upon them with a refer- 
ence to a period of their history when 
that right was subject to more restraint 
than at present? The hon. gentleman 
had for a moment talked of suppressing 
the press; and although he immediately 
corrected that phrase as an unintentional 
error; yet, remembering as he did, that 
when the noble lord opposite introduced 
the succession of measures which had been 
submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, he said that he was not going to 
deprive the country of the benefit of trial 
by jury, he could not help paying some 
attention to such successive lapses of ex- 
pression, and especially as shortly after 
the hon. gentleman expressed his regret 
that ministers had not gone far enough. 
This, indeed, he himself had heard with 
regret, especially when he looked to the 
state of the press at this moment. He 
must, indeed, admit the very alarming ex- 
tent and increase of publications intended 
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to disseminate abuse of religion, and to 
instil principles of sedition and rebellion, 
and doctrines which could only end in 
confusion and destruction. But while he 
admitted this, was he bound to come to 
the noble lord, and the hon. gentleman’s 
conclusion? Was it necessary to amend 
the laws? Before he could allow this 
last position, he must ask those who 
maintained it to prove to him that the old 
Jaws were inefficient. He wished to know 
what could be alleged in excuse for the 
supineness of the law officers of the 
Crown, in not trying the old laws before 
they called for new enactments? Would 
they excuse themselves on the plea that 
juries, who had taken a solemn oath to 
administer justice, would so forget their 
oath and their duty as to refuse to con- 
vict, although convinced of the transgres- 
sion of the lay? This had not been 
stated, and he could not admit for a mo- 
ment such a calumny on the character of 
juries. Would it then be maintained, 
that juries were so far imbued with the 
principles and opinions of those who 
tibelled the government and the religion 
of the country, that they could not per- 
ceive or acknowledge the wicked tendency 
of the libels on which they were called to 
decide, and were disposed to take part 
with the libellers rather than to give 
verdicts against them? This likewise 
he entirely disbelieved. Such charges 
must receive some countenance from 
experience, before he could admit 
them as an excuse for legislative in- 
terference. Before he could agree to any 
abridgment of the freedom of discussion 
through the press, he would require evi- 
dence to show that juries allowed persons 
to escape with impunity, in refusing 
to convict on substantiated charges of 
blaspheming religion, and of libelling the 
king, the government, and the legislature 
of the country. Till he saw this done, 
he would not agree to take a step in 
framing new enactments, and would com- 
plain of the present measures of ministers 
as an attempt not to supply defects in the 
law, but in the administration of the law. 
Without having the most clear and satis- 
factory evidence that the existing laws 
were insufficient, he would not consent to 
exercise further the power of legislation. 
Such was the ground which he occupied 
in his opposition to the present bill; and 
to the argument which he had now used, 
no answer had been made ona former 
occasion by his hon. and learned friend 
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the solicitor general. He would conjure 
the House, therefore, to pause before they 
gave their sanction to an arbitrary and 
severe enactment, supported by no neces- 
sity, and justified by no plea of sound 
policy. Let them consider that the law, 
if not strong enough before, had received 
additional force by bills now in progress 
through the House. He alluded to the 
Traverse-bill, by which the administration 
of justice, in cases of misdemeanor, would 
be expedited, and new terror struck into 
offenders by seeing punishment follow 
more quickly on the heels of transgression. 
As a part, likewise, of the same system, 
he might allude to the libel bill, which 
would be discussed to-morrow, by which 
a heavier penalty was to follow a second 
conviction for libel. If the reasons on 
which the ministers rested the justification 
of a claim for new powers had any 
foundation, namely, that juries would not 
convict, of what use was it to enact a 
punishment of greater severity? If mi- 
nisters could not obtain a first conviction 
under the law as it stood, how were they 
to obtain a second for the application of 
their new penalties ? He admitted that the 
evil complained of existed to a certain ex- 
tent, but the cause of it was, as he had be- 
fore stated, a want of a due enforcement of 
the law. It was curious to observe how 
publications of an objectionable nature 
had increased lately. If he were asked 
the cause of this, he should at once 
answer—impunity. No attempt had been 
made to punish the authors of these pub- 
lications, and they naturally increased. 
There were always to be found men who 
were ready to put forth such publications, 
as well as persons who were equally ready 
to purchase them. But if the law had 
been properly enforced, the evil would at 
once have been put an end to. Under 
these considerations he felt it his duty to 
oppose the bill altogether. 

Mr. Bennet said, he could not refrain 
from offering a few observations on the 
measure now before the House, and the 
extraordinary manner in which it had 
been supported. The bill itself though 
objectionable in every point of view, did 
not appear to him nearly so alarming as 
the speech of the hon. member for Corfe- 
castle. There never, he believed, had 
been a speech delivered within the walls 
of parliament of so unconstitutional a 
nature since the enactment of the arbi- 
trary statutes which it described. The 
hon. member bad collected the severe and 
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tyrannical acts of former times, as a justi- 
fication for similar measures now ; but his 
inference, if good for any thing, would go 
too far. There never, he believed, had 
been wanting precedents for tyranny, 
and if precedent was to be all-sufficient, 
without reference to its quality, why did 
not the hon, member instead of merely 
going back to the reign of Charles the first 
go a little farther back, and quote the sta- 
tute of Henry 8th, which arrogated to 
one branch of the legislature the powers 
of the whole, and made the king’s procla- 
mation equivalent to an act of parlia- 
ment? If the hon. member wished to 
establish a principle of despotism at pre- 
sent, that period would serve him as a 
recedent. He confessed that he thought 
e saw this principle lurking behind the 
hon. member's speech. But the appro- 
bation of tyrannical enactments was not 
the only thing that surprised him, in 
the speech of the hon. member for Corfe- 
castle. The hon. gentleman by his lan- 
guage seemed to regret the progress of 
education among the poor, and to consider 
them deteriorated as subjects, the more 
they were improved as men. In re- 
gretting the progress of education the 
hon. gentleman must likewise regret the 
progress of religion and morals, for with- 
out education the blessings of religion 
could not be understood or appreciated, 
and the duties of morality could not be 
taught or practised. ‘The hon. gentleman 
himself, if he ever took a view of the state 
and character of the poor in his own vici- 
nity, must have observed that the ame- 
lioration of their hearts and conduct kept 
pace with the improvement of their 
minds; and he would appeal to those 
geotlemen who were connected with the 
manufacturing districts, whether that part 
of the population that was best educated 
was not likewise the most moral and re- 
ligious, and whether there had not been 
an evident improvement in their character 
since they had more generally obtained 
the means of instruction? It seemed to 
be one of the ordinations of Providence, 
that knowledge and moral improvement 
should go hand in hand; that men by 
becoming more extensively acquaint- 
ed with their duties to God and man 
should be inspired with a stronger de- 
sire to perform them; that a capacity 
for seeing the obligations of virtue and 
religion should lead to their practice ; 
and that the power of reading and un- 
derstanding the scriptures should lead to 
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greater regularity and purity of life. It 
had sometimes been made a matter of 
dispute out of doors, whether education 
should be given generally to the poor; 
and some by insidiously opposing the 
best schemes for propagating it, had 
practically decided the question in the 
negative ; but this was the first time 
that he ever heard it insinuated in the 
House, that the education of the people 
was an evil, and that ignorance was the 
remedy to be applied. He could not 
hear such extraordinary and dangerous 
doctrines advanced in parliament without 
entering his protest against them. He could 
not believe that a qualification which ren- 
dered the poor capable of understanding 
their duties, and of partaking of the bles- 
sings which the Gospel offered, was a 
thing to be deprecated ; and he little ex- 
pected that a member of parliament 
would in his place have stated an opinion 
so opposite to that of our excellent 
and afflicted monarch, who said, “ he 
hoped to see the day when every child in 
his dominions would be able to read his 
Bible.” It would appear that the hon, 
member did not participate in this wish ; 
that he was against the education of the 
poorer classes of society ; and therefore, 
that he would shut them from those inlets 
to knowledge and to — which that 
holy book afforded. ith respect to 
the bill the before the House, he would 
never agree in its policy or necessity till 
the existing laws had been tried. He al- 
lowed that there were both in the metro- 
polis and in several towns in the country 
shops for the sale of libellous works but 
he contended, that the evil to be appre- 
hended from them had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Such offensive publications 
had not so extensive a sale as had been 
stated. It had been mentioned, that the 
blasphemous works published by Carlile 
had been extensively circulated in two of 
the northern counties (Lancashire and 
Yorkshire) where the doctrines of radical 
reform were prevalent, but he had heard from 
the very best authority that a few hundreds 
only had been sold in these quarters before 
the prosecution, and that about 1,500 copies 
which were purchased after the prosecu- 
tion had commenced had been purchased 
more from curiosity than any leaning to 
the infidel tenets that they promulgated. 
He had it likewise from the best authori- 
ty, that as soon as the blasphemous na- 
ture of these works was known; it inspired 
such disgust as to stop the sale long be- 
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fore.the law interfered. An hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite had on a for- 
mer night maintained that the present 
change in the law was necessary, as the 
old law could not check the evil. But 
had the law been attempted to be exe- 
cuted? Where was the evidence of it? 
In 1818, there had not been one ex officio 
information. Blasphemous and seditious 
libels, so far from having increased after 
Mr. Hone’s prosecution had actually di- 
minished. They were fewer in 1818 than 
in the preceding year, and only increased 
in 1819 by the impunity allowed them. 
Where then was the evidence for the as- 
sertion, that the acquittal of Mr. Hone 
had extended the mischief, and proved 
that no conviction could be obtained from 
@ jury against blasphemous libels? The 
acquittal of Mr. Hone proved nothing 
— the success of a prosecution for 
phemy, sincerely undertaken and wise- 

ly pursued. It only proved, that in that case 
acharge of blasphemy was brought against 
one who had no intention to blaspheme ; 
that his object was merely political, and 
not religious; and the jury did not see 
why he should be adjudged guilty of a 
crime which nothing proved he had com- 
mitted, while statesmen and divines had 
used the same weapons before him, with- 
out ever exposing themselves to the same 
accusation. In his defence it had been 
proved, that men of the most religious 
character, during the period of the re- 
formation and of the civi] war, when reli- 
gion was almost a mania, had written pa- 
rodies on scripture without incurring the 
charge of blasphemy. After animadvert- 
ing on the conduct of the jury, the hon. 
and learned gentleman allowed himself to 
throw out insinuations against those who 
extended their protection to Mr. Hone 
after his acquittal. In answer to such in- 
‘sinuation, he would say, that there never 
‘was a fouler slander uttered against men 
than this—that those individuals, who 
aided Mr. Hone’s subscription, had any 
‘intention of injuring religion by extend- 
ing their protection Mr. Hone. They 
entered into a subscription for that indi- 
vidual, not because they conceived him 
guilty of blasphemy, but because, believ- 
ing him innocent of that charge, they de- 
tested the base and hypocritical attempt 
to punish political hostility under the 
pretext of an offence against religion, and 
ecause they conceived him to.be a perse- 
cuted man, who did not merit the treat- 
‘ment he received. Let not, therefore, 
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insinuations of this sort be thrown out 
against men who were distinguished both 
for the purity and integrity of their pri- 
vate life, and the consistency of their po- 
litical character. The hon. and learned 
gentleman should consider well before he 
cast such a slur on the conduct of ho- 
nourable persons whose characters he 
could not hear slandered without endea- 
vouring to repel the charge. With res- 
pect to the present bill, he felt himself 
constrained to oppose it. He opposed 
the stamp duty on the publications that 
would be affected by it, as it would raise 
the price of knowledge to the poor, and 
those whose improvement was derived 
from the readings of small tracts. The 
great mass of the people, thanks to the 
system of extravagance that had been fol- 
lowed by their rulers, could not purchase 
the useful writings that now circulated 
among them, if subject to the duty. If 
the bill passed, it would be saying to the 
poorer classes of the community, ‘ you 
ought not to possess the means of moral 
and religious instruction.”? While the 
stamp would thus press heavy on the 
poorer portion of society who read cheap, 
religious and moral tracts, it would be in- 
sufficient. to stop publications against 
which it was directed. Cobbett’s Regis- 
ter had formerly been stamped, and he be- 
lieved sold triple the number with a stamp 
when sold forashilling than now without one 
when sold for twopence. The two-penny 
publications besides did not circulate so 
quickly without a stamp as with one, 
when they could be transmitted through 
the post office. How absurd was it to 
stop the circulation of good tracts, merely 
that bad ones might not circulate along 
with them. It appeared to him to be as 
preposterous to interrupt the sale of all 
small publications that the sale of bad 
small publications might be checked, as it 
would be for a person to pull out his 
eyes, because while they admitted images 
ot beauty and sights of pleasure, they 
were likewise the inlets to appearances of 
deformity and sights of vice. The pro- 
posed stamp-duties would equally stop 
the circulation of good small tracts as 
bad. With regard to the clause inflicting 
penalties before publication it was a per- 
fect novelty in legislation. A man was 
called upon to enter into securities before 
he was even accused of any crime. A se- 
curity of no less than 600/. must be en- 
tered into before a man could send his 
opinions to the public. He said 6000, be- 
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cause though government required only 
300/. yet the party giving collateral secu- 
rity must be also secured against the risk 
he underwent. It would ruin entirely 
that useful body of men who supplied 
cheap publications to the poor. {[t would 
throw the whole trade into the hands of 
the rich, and affect a privilege higher than 
that of trade—the privilege of every Eng- 
lishman to publish what he pleased, sub- 
ject only to a punishment for the abuse of 
the privilege to the injury of others. All 
the members on the other side of the 
House who supported this and the other 
restrictive measures, professed to do so 
from a desire to preserve the constitution. 
But what was the constitution? It was 
not the forms of the constitution that com- 
posed the constitution, but the blessings 
which those forms protected ; in the same 
manner as the forms of law were not the 
Jaw, or the forms of a court of justice were 
not the administration of justice. The 
constitution was only the body of rights 
and privileges whicl we enjoyed under 
our political establishments, and among 
these was pre-eminent the freedom of 
speech and writing. Gentlemen who pro- 
fessed to support the constitution, while 
they allowed the destruction of its most 
essential advantages, might live to repent 
the day when they drew such a distinc- 
tion, and forgetting the substance adhered 
only to the form. This bill was the great- 
ést invasion of the constitution, as it made 
it to depend upon a man’s fortune whether 
or not he should have the right of pub- 
lishing his thoughts to his countrymen. 

| Mr. Wilmot contended, that it was un- 
fair to regard one measure separately, for 
they ought to be considered collectively 
Qs measures which were made necessary 
by the peculiar situation of the country. 
—He agreed with the hon. member who 


had spoken last, upon the subject of | 


education in answer to observations upon 
that point which had been made by 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle.—He 
never could bring himself to believe that 
the lower classes could receive too much 
education,—or that any bounds could be 
justifiably prescribed to the extension of 
knowledge and the improvement of the 
human he thought that 
they might be too little educated, and 
that the present period was one in which 
advantage had been taken of their limited 
means of information ; he thought that 
as in twilight objects were sometimes seen 
in distorted proportions, which upon the 
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introduction of more light, assumed their 
true appearance, so in what he might call 
“the disastrous twilight ” of education, 
false impressions might be received, which 
would fade away before the light of uni- 
versal education.—It was to no purpose 
that the hon. member cited precedents of 
tyrannical usurpation ; he challenged him 
to refer to the history of his country and to 
point out a period when equal necessity 
existed for these enactments. The tone and 
temper of the times in favour of the free- 
dom of the press had become much more 
decided. It was only in the year 1795 that 
a prniter had been brought and placed on 
his knees at the bar of the House for 
having intringed on its liberties by pub- 
lishing the debates.—He thought that the 
analogy and spirit of thosearguments which 
were employed half a century ago in re- 
commending an excise on spirituous li- 
quors, were peculiarly applicable to the 
present measure.—It was then said, “ We 
will not so far infringe upon the personal 
freedom of the poor as to forbid their 
drinking spirituous liquors, but we will 
so far increase their price as to make it 
more difficult for the poor to injure 
themselves by so pernicious a practice.” 
—Such was the object of those who voted 
for a stamp-duty upon those infamous 
publications of the cheap press, which 
tended to disorganize the very frame of 
society, and to make the poor doubly 
miserable by raising their expectations 
with no chance of sustaining them. The 
cheap press taught the poor to feel jealous 
of the authority of the House of Com- 
mons, to forsake and distrust their na- 
tural protectors, and to rebel against the 
dispensations of Providence. The agita~ 
tors of the present day, if they do not 
actually bribe the populous with gold 
| (which is not so certain), they at least 
cajole them with promises of a golden 
age consequent upon measures of Radical 
Reform, they inflame their passions and 
awaken their selfishness, contrasting 
their present with what they contend is 
to be their future condition,—a condition 
incompatible with human nature, and 
with those immutable laws which Provi- 
dence has established for the regulation of 
civil society.—The friends of the people 
in 1794 or 5 laid it down as a principle, 
that those who had no property should not 
have the privilege of the elective franchise, 
because they would evidently have no 
common interest in the preservation of 
property, why not then extend the spirit 
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of this principle to the present question? 
Why should a seditious pauper be allowed 
to circulate, at the cheapest rate, his sug- 
gestions for a change and division of pro- 
perty? Let his qualification be the addi- 
tional price which the reader is to pay 
for his treasunable absurdities. With re- 
spect to the clause of banishment, it would 
never take place except in very flagitious 
cases, and what better punishment could 
be substituted than to expatriate the in- 
dividual who was waging eternal war 
against the institutions of his own country. 
An hon. and learned gentleman had inti- 
mated a suspicion that the mogistrates 
would no longer be disposed to give their 
gratuitous assistance under the complex 
operation of this series of measures. He 
begged leave totally to dissent from him. 
Could he suppose that the magistrates of 
England would require the stimulus of a fee 
to prompt them to their arduous and honour- 
able duties, If such had been their temper 
of mind, they would have shrunk long 
since fromtheir exercise, but he felt no 
doubt but that their temperate firmness. 
and unyielding exertions, their devoted- 
ness to the due execution of the laws, ac- 
companied as it was frequently not only 
with the abandonment of private recrea~ 
tions but of private duties, would charac- 
terize their future conduct as they had 
ennobled their past conduct. The honour- 
able gentleman, after other observations, 
concluded by saying, that it was the duty 
ef the House to interfere, to protect the 
poor from delusion and falsehood.—He 
was a friend to the liberty of the press, 
and in that character he thought it would 
be best preserved by passing this bill to 
stem the torrent of sedition and blasphemy 
which deluged the country, He remem- 
bered some lines of Cowper, which well 
described the balance advantages and dan- 
gers of a free press. —Addressing the press, 
he says: 


« By thee, Religion, Liberty, and Laws, 

Exert their influence and advance their 
cause ; 

By ae wrongs plagues than Pharaoh’s land 

efel, 

Diffus’d make Earth the vestibule of Hell. 

Thou fountain at which drink the good and 
wise ; 

Thou ever bubbling source of endless lies ; 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.” 


Tt was to give full force to the cause of 
religion, liberty and law,—it was to prevent 
this once happy and virtuous country from 
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fulfilling the denunciation of the poet,—it 
was to check that source of sedition and 
blasphemy whose contaminating waters 
were spreading around their pollution, 
that he gave his vote in support of the 
measure. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman considered the 
present bills as destructive of the liberty 
of the press, and consequently dangerous 
to the other liberties of the country. The 
hon. member for Corfe-Castle had shown 
what sort of system this bill formed part 
of, by going back to tyrannical times for 
his precedents, An hon. and learned 
gentleman had accused those who aided 
the subscription to Mr. Hone as sup- 
pawn of blasphemy. He was not in the 

ouse at the time when this charge was 
made, otherwise he would have defended 
himself and his friends against it. Impu- 
tations were not only thrown out against 
Mr. Hone and his friends, but against the 
jury by whom he was acquitted. Now 
Mr. Hone was acquitted, not because the 
jury wished to sanction blasphemy, but 
because they conceived that the political 
squib which was charged with blasphemy 
was not published for the purpose of re- 
viling religion. He (Mr. Waithman) was 
in court during the trial, and having wit- 
nessed the ability, the fortitude, and the 
eloquence, with which Mr. Hone defend- 
ed himself, and conceiving him persecuted 
unjustly, for an offence against religion, 
while he had only a political object in 
view, he was among the foremost to pro- 
mote a subscription for him and his fa» 
mily. The present measures were sub- 
versive of the Bill of Rights, and by them 
the right of petition was also destroyed. 
The liberty of speech being taken from 
the subject, the present bill was an at- 
tempt to deprive him of the liberty of the 
press. But he would ask why govern- 
ment had suffered all those obnoxious 
publications to go on without interruption 
for so long a time, if it was not to form 
an excuse for passing these measures? It 
had been said, he could not tell whether 
truly, that some of the individuals who 
issued those publications actually had the 
sanction of the government in publishing 
them. He could not say he knew the 
fact; but some of these publications were 
of anature so abominable, that several 
respectable individuals came to him and 
expressed their confidence that they must 
have the sanction of government, or the 
publishers would never have dared to 
proceed such lengths; and it had actually 
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occurred that the printers and publishers 
of them had been suffered to pass with 
impunity, while the unwary persons who 
retailed them were severely punished. 
The exemplary punishment inflicted on 
Carlile, one of the printers of those daring 
ublications, in consequence of the ver- 
bict of a Middlesex jury, was a proof that 
the law, as it at present stood, was suffi- 
ciently powerful for the chastisement of 
persons convicted of similar crimes, with- 
out the necessity of enacting such extra- 
ordinary measures, which so far from con- 
fining their effects to the guilty, would 
involve the innocent, the honest and in- 
dustrious, and prove actually ruinous to 
the trade of printing and bookselling. 
He had seen dhe strong and jaeerter 
statement made in the resolutions of a 
most respectable community of printers 
and hgoksellers, at the head of which was 
the name of Mr. Butterworth, formerly a 
member of that House; and from those 
resolutions it was clearly shown, that if 
this bill should pass without very consi- 
derable modification, that trade must be 
absolutely ruined. The most innocent 
member of that community with the 
intentions, and with all the caution 
could exert, would be constantly liable 
to fall under the severities of this bill, and 
be banished to another country, where he 
could not exert his professional talents for 
the maintenance of his family. The House 
had been told, that even the whigs, who 
effected the revolution, had sactioned the 
adoption of similar measures in that day. 
But to this he would answer, that how- 
ever necessary such a measure might have 
been then, it was by no means so at this 
time. He would ask, why were laws 
passing year after year, infringing on the 
principles of the constitution, but none 
passed to strengthen it and secure the 
rights of the people? To talk of the bill 
of rights was a subject of jocularity and 
clamorous ridicule to the gentlemen on 
the treasury side of the House. Such a 
bill as the present was even in direct op- 
— to the principles laid down by 
lackstone himself, who was notoriously 
a court lawyer, but who declared that no 
one ought to be called upon to answer 
for the publication of any work until it 
had been declared criminal by a jury. 
Every rational man would be led to con- 
clude, that the more enlightened the 
country became, the more extensive should 
be the freedom of discussion on political 
subjects, and the rights of the people to 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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canvass their grievances; fut according 
to the argument of an honourable gentle- 
man who sat before him, the direct con- 
trary principle ought to obtain. But it 
was quite too much to say a measure of 
this kind was called for by any thing in 
the circumstances of the times. It would 
operate not only as a restraint on all poli- 
tical discussion, but it would deter men 
of genius from exerting their talents for 
the extension of knowledge, for fear of 
uttering some sentiments or principles 
which might be construed into sedition, a 
term which it did not define, and which, 
like the narrow limits between day and 
night, could not be accurately designated. 
A man might be convicted of sedition by 
one jury, and acquitted by another upon 
Was it to be sup- 
posed the people of this once free country 
could bear such a bill?—or was such a 
measure the proper return to those who 
had fought the battles of their country, 
and effected the security of those who now 
sought to deprive them of those rights, 
for the defence and security of which they 
had so valiantly and successfully contend- 
ed? Were they to be put down by this 
system of severities—while, as the nable 
lord said, it was not in contemplation to 
propose any measure whatever for their 
relief? But he was perfectly confident 
that such acts, calculated to suppress 
public opinion could not succeed, and he 
should strenuously oppose this bill in every 
stage, because he believed the existing 
laws of the country amply sufficient for 
every legitimate purpose this bill could be 
intended to effect. 

Dr. Phillimore observed, that the 
speeches of several hon. friends of his 
had left little further to be urged in sup- 
port of the measures before the House. 
The speech of his right hon. friend, the 
member for the university of Dublin, es- 
pecially, had shed such intensity of light 
upon the subject, that he could not con- 
ceive how the wisdom of the measures 
could be questioned, or how their neces- 
sity could be denied. He was anxious, 
however, to explain his reasons for the 
votes he gave upon all those measures. 
He was impelled to speak of them all, 
because it had been repeatedly stated in 
the course of the night, that those mea- 
sures annihilated the liberty of petitioning, 
and subverted the liberties of the country. 
But those measures, in his opinion, were 
so far from annihilating the liberty of peti- 
tioning, and subverting the liberties of the 
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country, that they were required and cal- 
culated to protect our liberties, and to 
hand them down unimpaired to posterity. 
The measures now passing through par- 
liament were of a two-fold nature. One 
part went to divest the disturbed part of 
the community of arms. The other part 
included this measure and the bill which 
regulated the right of petitioning. The 
first was founded in necessity, and ought 
to be limited in duration. But this mea- 
sure was of a different nature. It grew 
out of an inveterate evil. He did not un- 
dervalue the right of petitioning, and the 
liberty of the press. He knew the right 
of the people to petition was one upon 
which the civil liberties of the country 
depended. He thought the liberty of the 
press a privilege still more sacred, and 
that no free state could exist without it. 
He admitted also the advantages of edu- 
cating the lower orders of the people, 
and that the more the people were edu- 
cated, the greater would be the benefits 
derived by the country. But in support- 
ing those rights, gentlemen seemed to 
have forgotten that there were other prin- 
ciples to be maintained indispensable to 
the conservation of those rights, and of 
the peace and security of the country. 
The exercise of those rights had been 
used as a means of attack on the consti- 
tution itself, calculated to subvert its 
principles, and excite against it the most 
destructive warfare. His hon. friend, the 
member for Shrewsbury, had asserted, 
that the circulation of blasphemous libels 
was not extensive, and merely confined to 
local districts; but he {Dr. P.) would 
say, that at this very moment the most 
industrious exertions were on foot to cir- 
culate such publications so destructive to 
the happiness of mankind in this life and 
hereafter. The fact came home to every 
man’s observation. He did not refer to 
the documents laid on the table to show 
the necessity for adopting those measures 
as his sole authority upon this subject, 
but he referred to them merely in aid of 
the notoriety of those evils which existed. 
He would particularly refer, however, to 
the last letter which closed the corres- 
pondence with his majesty’s government 
upon those subjects, which stated, that 
fifteen of the most populous towns in a 
northern district were prepared for a 
simultaneous rising ona particular day ; 
and that exertions were made to put sedi- 
tious and blasphemous publications into 
the hands of servants in large families, in 
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order to seduce them to become accom- 
plices in the guilt of those who used such 
contrivances; and the House would re. 
collect, that this statement was corro- 
borated by the report of the grand jury 
for the county of Chester. And when he 
put the House in mind of the circulation 
of those mischievous pamphlets, he hoped 
they would see the indispensable neces- 
sity of adopting the present bill. But 
he did not found his conviction solely 
upon those papers. He considered them 
only as auxiliary to the experience and 
observation of every member of that 
House. In almost every part of the 
country attempts were made to sap the 
principles of religion: to ridicule and re- 
vile those sacred principles of faith and 
morality on which virtue and happiness 
were founded ; to perplex and destroy the 
sound sentiments and salutary habits of 
worshipping God and obeying the king, 
Were they to look upon transactions like 
those with stoical apathy? They were 
told that the measures before them were 
encroachments upon the constitution. He 
would yield to none in admiration of our 
constitution, or in zeal for its preservation 
in purity and vigour. It was a consti- 
tution, transmitted to us by our ancestors. 
It was the result of wisdom and experi- 
ence; it wasadapted to the various cir- 
cumstances of society, and the various 
emergencies of time. Whilst it guaranteed 
our rights, it protected our property and our 
persons, The constitution of this country 
was not formed in a day, nor was it the 
work of any particular period ; it was the 
result of long practical experience: it en- 
abled the parliament to resist any attempts 
of the people, or any encroachments of 
the Crown for its destruction: because it 
contained in itself the remedy for those 
evils: arising from the changes of man- 
ners which in course of time take place in 
every country. He could by no means 
agree to the description of it given by his 
hon. friend the member for Shrewsbury. 
When gentlemen talked of liberty, they 
ust speak of it under some rational limi- 
tations. If men under the pretence of the 
liberty of the press, published blasphemies, 
or libelled their neighbours—if under the 
pretence of discussing grievances, or pro- 
moting petitions, they excited seditious 
tumults, they must be restrained within 
proper bounds. Civil liberty would cease 
to exist without such restraints; in civilised 
life such restraints must be established as 
| ee and circumstances required. In 
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fact, restraints were necessary to the pro- 
tection of liberty in its most desirable 
state. These measures were not designed 
to put down the reasonable liberty of the 
people, but to put down those proceedings 
which would go to destroy liberty; and in 
voting for them he felt that he was not in- 
juring, but rotecting liberty. He should 
not detain the House longer on this point, 
but he could not sit down without ad- 
verting to another assertion that had 
been made by several gentlemen on the 
subject of banishment in this case, as a 
novelty unknown to our laws. He would 
contend that the whole history of our laws 
abounded with instances of this mode of 

unishment. He would ask, whether, 
rom our Saxon ancestors down to the pre- 
sent day, there was any punishment more 
familiar to our history than banishment? 
The hon. member for Durham might laugh, 
but he could prove that it was so. Mag- 
na Charta contained a clause, that none 
should be outlawed or banished without the 
judgment ofhis peers. Here then, in the 
great charter of our liberties, was the pu- 
nishment of banishmentrecognized. Brac- 
ton, than whom there was no higher au- 
thority, had a distinct chapter upon the 
subject of outlawry or banishment. In 
the 39th of Elizabeth, there was a law 
passed which enacted, that “such rogues 
as were dangerous to the inferior people 
should be banished.” Here was the pu- 
nishment pointed out, and the description 
of persons to whom it was to be applied. 
Who were to be banished? Such rogues 
as were dangerous to the inferior people. 
What was the punishment for rogues that 
were dangerous to the inferior people ?— 
Banishment. It was a punishment pecu- 
liarly applicable to those persons who 
blasphemed God and libelled the King.— 
Would they transport such persons to our 
colonies, to inoculate them with blas- 

hemy and sedition! These observations 

e had felt himself called upon to make in 
order to repel the assertion that there was 
nothing in our history and nothing in our 
law to sanction such a punishment. Upon 
the whole he considered the measures now 
in progress to be calculated for the secu- 
rity of our most invaluable rights, for 
the maintenance of those institutions which 
made us a great and glorious people, and for 
the preservation of our social state, and all 


. the comforts and happiness we enjoyed. 


_ Mr. J. Wharton said, he wished to put 
a question to the noble lord. If a book- 
selling house, consisting of six partners, 
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were to be convicted a second time of 
publishing a seditious libel, would the 
whole firm be banished, or would the se- 
nior partner be selected, or any other 
partner? 

The House divided on the question, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 


chair :”—Ayes, 222; Noes, 76. 
List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 


Althorp, viscount 
Burton, R. C. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Benett, John 
Barnett, James 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, Henry 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Byng, George, 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Clifton, viscount 


De Crespigny, sir W. 
Duncannon, viscount 


Ebrington, viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Fleming, John 
Farrand, R. 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Gaskell, Benjamin 
Grant, J. P. 
Graham Sandford 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Hamilton, lord A, 
Harvey, D. W. 


Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macleod, R. 
Macdonald, James 
Martin, John 
Moore, Peter 
Ord, W. 

Pringle, J. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Primrose, hon F. 
Price, Robt. 
Ricardo, David 
Robarts, A. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord John 
Rumbold C. 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, John 
Smith, W. 
Stewart, W. 
Stanley, lord 
Tavistock, marquis 
Taylor, M.A. 


Hill, lord A. Thorp, alderman 
Howorth, H. Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Hume, J. Waithman, alderman 
Kennedy, T. F. Whitbread, W. H. 
Kinnaird, hon. D. Wilkins Walter. 
Lamb, hon. G. Wilson, sir Robert 
Lambton, John G. TELLERS 


Lemon, sir W. 
Longman, G, 


Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Graham, J.R. G. 


The House then resolved itself into a 
committee. On the clause requiring sure- 
ties from persons printing small political 
publications, 

Mr. Marryat rose to object to the ex- 
treme unreasonableness and hardship of 
obliging every printer of a paper contain- 
ing less than two sheets, or that should be 
sold for less than sixpence, not only to 
enter into a recognizance himself in the 
sum of three hundred pounds, but also to 
find two or three sufficient sureties to 
enter into a recognizance for the like sum, 
that he should not publish a libel. He 
had no objection to the clause as far as 
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related to the printer himself, but he must 
strongly object to his beirg obliged to find 
two or three sufficient sureties, because it 
imposedacondition uponprinters withwhich 
many of them would be unable to com- 
ply, and with which, unless they did com- 
ply, their ruin must be the inevitable con- 
sequence, because they would be incapaci- 
tated to continue that calling by which they 
maintained themselves and their families. 
By far the most numerous class of printers 
commenced business on a very small scale. 
They were journeymen, whose savings en- 
abled them to purchase a few types, and 
set up for themselves. They added to 
those types from time to time out of 
the profits of their industry, and at 
length perhaps succeeded in acquiring a 
competence. All those who were in the 
earlier stages of this progress, would be 
incapable of giving the securities required, 
for this obvious reason; that though a 
man might be disposed to become security 
for another, as far as related to his probity 
and integrity, yet who would take upon him- 
self the responsibility that a printer should 
nevercommitanerror in judgment, but con- 
stantly exercise a sound discretion, on 
so ticklish a point as what is and what is 
not libel,—a point upon which gentlemen 
learned in the law are not always agreed, 
and on which juries frequently differ,—a 
London jury having decided a publication 
to be no libel, and an Exeter jury having 
afterwards found by their verdict the same 
publication to be a libel. The effect 
therefore of this clause would be, to throw 
all the printing business into the hands of 
a few opulent men, who were well known 
to possess the means of paying any fine 
that might be imposed upon them, and 
consequently would have no difficulty in 
finding the sureties required. Thus the 
bill would operate most unequally and un- 
justly; for it would be no hardship what- 
ever on the wealthy class of printers, while 
it would subject their poorer brethren to 
ruinous disabilities, incapacitate them from 
continuing their business, and leave them 
no alternative, after they had exhausted 
the money arising from the sale of their 
pressand types, butagaol or the workhouse. 
This clause is an infringement of the ac- 
knowledged right of every subject in a 
free state, to employ his industry and ta- 
lents in such manner as he considers most 
beneficial to his own interests. It is also 
inconsistent with the great principle of 
British legislation, that every man is con- 
sidered innocent, till he has been proved 
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to be guilty; for by this clause a man who 
hascommitted no crime, and who probably 
never would have committed any crime, 
is subjected to a most severe as well as 
unmerited punishment, that of being de- 
prived of his means of livelihood, on the 
presumption that he may by possibility 
commit some crime hereafter. The con. 
sequence of this measure, as affecting the 
general interests of literature and the arts, 
are by no means inconsiderable. It is 
owing to the competition arising from the 
number of printers, that the price of print- 
ing is kept down to as low a rate as can be 
possibly afforded. Diminish that compe- 
tition, and the price will soon be raised. 
Even now, books are printed in foreign 
countries, the duty of four guineas per 
hundred weight paid upon them on importa- 
tion, andsoldheretoadvantage. Many gen- 
tlemen know the great number of the 
Delphin edition of the classics, printed at 
Paris in Baskerville’s types, that were cir- 
culatedinthis country. An English Com- 
mon Prayer book was printed by Didot at 
Paris, for the express pur: of being 
sold here; and lord Byron’s works have 
lately been printed there, andjare sold here, 
cheaper than they can be purchased at the 
original publishers. If this clause passes, 
this evil will be aggravated, and the art of 
printing be transferred from this country 
to foreigners. Literature also will be dis- 
couraged ; for booksellers will no longer 
venture to give that liberal remuneration 
to writers of talent for the copy-right of 
their works which they have hitherto 
done; and men of genius must look to 
other countries for that remuneration 
which they will be unable to find here, 
Mr. Hume, a writer by no means unfa- 
vourable to arbitrary power, commentin; 
upon some despotic proclamations issued, 
and monopolies granted, in the early part 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, observes, 
that had she continued to pursue the same 
system, wealth, commerce, and the arts, 
which have now made this country their 
favourite abode, would have been as much 
strangers here, as they are in the domini- 
ons of the emperor of Morocco; and if 
this House legislates in the same spirit of 
restriction mal monopoly, their measures 
will soon produce the same effects. He 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
that the words “together with two or 
three sufficient sureties,” be left out of 
the clause. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman supported 
the satiate and said, that nine out 
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of ten of the printers would not have 
ot into business under such restrictions. 
ow, for instance, could Dr. Franklin 
have got into business? 

Mr. W. Smith said, that under the bill 
as it stood, all accounts of proceedings 
affecting the arts and sciences, agriculture, 
&c. would be prohibited, except under all 
the burthens and restrictions it imposed. 

Mr. Rt. Wharton said, it had been as- 
sumed that the bill was to affect all 

rinters: this was not the fact. That it 
would affect those who with small means, 
and no character to lose, and no stake in 
the common-weal, was true. This he 
deemed to be a good. All public ques- 
tions would still be discussed, but in a 
more temperate and decent manner. 

Mr. W. Smith wished to know whether 
it was really intended to suppress all pub- 
lications containing accounts of events ? 
For instance, there was a publication on 
a sheet or half sheet, containing an ac- 
count of the distress of the Scilly Isles, 
widely circulated for the purposes of cha- 


rity. 

The Attorney General said, that no 
publications would be affected that were 
not exposed for sale ; and the words des~- 
cribing papers containing news, intelli- 

ence, and occurrences, being borrowed 
rom the newspaper act, all those papers 
described by the hon. gentleman had in 
reality been always newspapers. The 
only additional hardship persons printing 
such papers were now subjected to was, 
that they must apply to a printer who had 
entered into recognizances. It had been 
said by an hon. member, that it was a new 
principle of our law to call on persons for 


had been charged. Now, not only were 
there in the excise laws many instances 
similar to the present bill, but persons 
possessing boats or cutters of a certain 
description, which were supposed to give 
facilities for smuggling, were required to 
find bondsmen that they should not be 
employed in smuggling transactions. But 
there was a statute of Edward 6th, which 
had continued till George 2nd, when it 
was sanctioned and extended, which re- 
quired all persons keeping alehouses to 
give surety for the keeping of order io 
their houses. The statute of Edward 6th 
required them to give their recognizances 
—the statute of Geo, 2nd required them 
to find two other sureties, He might 
mention the cases in the revenue laws, but 
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our law, was a stronger instance. The 
amendment would entirely neutralize the 
clause. It was not too much to say, when 
so much was trusted to the discretion of 
a printer, that he should be able to find 
two or three friends who had some confi- 
dence in his prudence. 
Mr. J. Smith said, that a very large 
class of publications, entirely innoxious, 
would be affected by the law. Play-bills 
contained occurrences, and fell under the 
bill. Thousands of works, published at a 
or pence, would be loaded with this 4d. 
uty. 
Mr. A. Wright was afraid the bill would 
affect some works published in the nature 
of Encyclopedias, in which articles on 
matters of church and state, merely his- 
torical, were inserted in some numbers. 
Lord Castlereagh asked, whether the ap- 
prehension was, that the first or the second 
art of the bill would apply to these works? 
if to the second, there could be no diffi- 
culty in the printers of such works finding 
securities as to the penalties applying to 
them. If the first was su oeaad to apply, 
viz. the stamp, the remedy was to bring 
them out monthly, or in numbers of a 
price above 6d. When so many modes 
were open to printers of such works to 
conform to the law, it was not too much 
to expect that they should make some ef- 
fort so to regulate their business, that the 
Jaw should not be inoperative against that 
immoral part of the press, against which 
none had spoken out more plainly than 
the booksellers themselves. The House 
was obliged to do something, though per- 
haps their measure would not be effectual; 
for instance, a monthly publication might 
be carried on so blasphemous and trea- 
sonable as to be a very serious evil, but 
yet the government did not wish to cramp 
the legitimate press too much. As to the 
notion that in this country of capital, and 
especially in London, a monopoly could 
be created by requiring sureties from the 
printers to the amount of 300/., it was 
extravagant. It had been shown too, that 
the enactment was consistent with the 
very spirit of our laws [a laugh]; he 
meant in cases where the morals of the 
country were endangered by any abuses. 
Mr. Marryat said, he was in hope, when 
the atturney-general rose, that he would 
have satisfied the hon. members for Nor- 
wich and Oxford, by stating his intentions 
to introduce certain exemptions into the 
bill, which would have removed their ob~ 


this, which had so long formed a part of 


jections to it. He was the more confident 
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in this expectation, having received an as- 
surance to that effect from the solicitor- 
general, to whom he had represented, that 
the bill, as at present worded, would ma- 
terially check, if not entirely stop, all the 
sources of commercial intelligence; for 
that every price current, every account 
of the state of the funds, of the course of 
foreign exchanges, every shipping list, 
every packet list, in short, every paper 
not containing two sheets, or printed 
oftener than once a month, would be sub- 
ject to a stamp duty of four-pence. The 
on. and learned gentleman, the attorney- 
general, had stated that this bill would 
tax nothing that was not before taxed ; 
and this assertion made it necessary for 
him to repeat to the committee, what he 
had before mentioned to the solicitor-ge- 
neral, that the words of this bill were co- 
pied from the act passed three years ago, 
for regulating the stamp duties in Ireland, 
and that, under that act, a Mr. Hammer- 
ton of the Custom-house at Dublin, who 
had for some years published a list of ves- 
sels that arrived at; and sailed from the 
different ports of Ireland, was called upon 
to pay the newspaper stamp duty, and in 
consequence had been obliged to discon- 
tinue the publication altogether. He be- 
lieved this was not the intention of his 
majesty’s ministers; but tax-gatherers 
and informers would enforce the law ac- 
cording to its strict letter, and therefore 
the hon. and learned gentleman, the soli- 
citor-general, had promised him to intro- 
duce such a clause of exemption as should 
prevent the law from being wrested to 
or which were not contemplated by 
is majesty’s ministers.—The hon. mem- 
ber then proceeded to state, that the prin- 
cipal object for which he rose was, to 
recall the attention of the committee to 
‘the amendment he had proposed, and 
which he regretted to find was to be re- 
sisted. He believed that those who framed 
this bill, had their minds so intent upon 
the great object of repressing seditious 
and blasphemous libels, that they had not 
sufficiently adverted to the operation of 
their own measure in other respects. He 
was ready to concur in all just and neces- 
sary regulations for em down those 
publications, although he thought the 


evil arising from them had been much 
exaggerated, and that the great mass of 
our fellow-subjects were firmly attached 
to the government under which they were 
born, and the —— in which they were 
bred; but he cou 


d not go the length of 
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punishing the innocent, in order to impose 
enactments, which, in his opinion, were 
no additional guards against the machina- 
tions of the guilty. He wished to know 
why the same security which was thought 
sufficient in the case of all other crimes, 
those on which the safety of the state, and 
the peace, property, and lives of indivi- 
duals depended, the responsibility of the 
party himself, and his being amenable to 
the injured laws of his country, was not 
sufficient in the case of libel? He could 
not consent to superadd the condition re- 
quired by the clause now under consider- 
ation, with which, in many cases, indivi- 
duals would find it impossible to comply, 
and their non-compliance with which 
would expose them to utter ruin, by inca- 
pacitating them from continuing to exer- 
cise their calling for the maintenance 
of themselves and their families. He 
should therefore persist in taking the 
sense of the committee on his amendment. 

The Solicitor General said, the sugges- 
tion of the hon. member respecting the 
exchange and shipping lists had been at- 
tended to, as an amendment was to be in- 
troduced to exempt them. The present 
bill was, however, in that part copied from 
the newspaper act, and included no papers 
of that kind which were not before sub- 
ject to duty. As to the practice of re- 
quiring sureties, it was necessary to in- 
quire what was the old law of the country, 
which had been eulogized by all consti- 
tutional writers, from sir E. Coke to sir 
W. Blackstone, and which had been re- 
cognized in Magna Charta, both as granted 


by king John, and as confirmed by Henry’ 


3rd. No person was allowed to be in this 
country out of prison, who could not find 
a certain number of persons to be respon- 
sible for his good behaviour. This was a law 
enacted by a monarch who had never been 
mentioned but with eulogy—Alfred. This 
law having been recognized in the charter, 
and in the confirmation of the charter, 
had only become obsolete through the 
change of circumstances in the country. 
He did not mention it as a law now gene- 
rally applicable; but he deduced from it 
this—that when a general law to such an 
extent had been eulogised by our best 
constitutional writers—when the principle 
had been sanctioned in the case of the 
keepers of ale-houses, though with res- 
pect to the people at large the necessity 
which dictated the general law had ceased 
—that in a case in whieh the morals of the 
country were much more seriously affected 
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than by ale-houses, such an enactment. as 
that now proposed was not hostile to the 
principles of the constitution. Again, as 
to smuggling, persons gave securities not 
because they had been guilty of, but be- 
cause they had facilities for committing 
breaches of the law. Could any one 
doubt that the evil which the House now 
proposed to check, the growth of blas- 
phemy and _ sedition, was of infinitely 
greater importance than disturbances in 
ale-houses? Or was it too much that 
printers should be called upon to give a 
small security when the seditious writers 
were boasting, that by the press, as at 
present conducted, they could overthrow 
the laws, religion, and institutions of the 
country ? 

Sir W. De Crespi said, that if this 
clause stood, aid the lord should 
come to any unfortunate termination of 
his career, this bill would go to exclude 
the public from the benefit of his last 
dying speech and confession. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, that he agreed with 
much of what had fallen from Mr. Marryat, 
and that in a future stage, he should move 
an amendment, for the purpose of ex- 
empting the class of publications alluded 
to by that hon. gentleman. 

The committee then divided on Mr. 
Marryat’s amendment: Ayes, 82; Noes, 
202; Majority, 120. On the motion that 
the clause itself stand part of the bill, 

Mr. Denman said, that the case at 
Manchester, which had been referred to 
as sufficient reason for this clause, only 
proved that the magistrates had endea- 
voured to establish such a right as was 
now to be given to them, but had failed. 
Was the House, then, prepared to alter 
the law of the land merely to meet the 
view of those magistrates? The term 
“ good behaviour” was extremely vague 
and indefinite, and the recognizance to 
that effect was the more unjust because it 
was unnecessary, as the persons who 
would be called to give it had already in 
the first instance given security of a pe- 
Cuniary nature sufficient to answer all 
reasonable purposes. 

Lord A. Hamilton remarked, that the 
clause was the more cruel, as it required 
the recognizance, not of a person con- 
victed, but of one charged with a libel, 
though it might turn out that the charge 
was malicious or groundless. 

The committee then divided: Ayes, 
129; Noes, 9; Majority, 120. In the 

clause respecting persons suing, “ in the 
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name” of the attorney-general, Mr. Den- 
man, to prevent the abuse of the power 
thereby given, moved the insertion of the 
words, ‘‘ and by the authority.” After a 
short discussion, in which the attorney 
and solicitor-general, Mr. Primrose, and 
Mr. V. Blake joined, the amendment was 
negatived without a division. The bill 
having been gone through, two new clauses 
were added on the motion of the attorney- 
general; the one to enable sureties to 
withdraw their recognizances on giving 
20 days notice to the commissioners; the 
other to provide that nothing in the act 
should extend to the publication of the 
votes of the House, of state papers, of 
books for education, of invoices, &c. The 
House then resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, December 21. 


Sepitious Meetincs PREVENTION 
Bitt.] The bill was read a third time. 
On the motion, that it do pass, 

Lord Erskine said, that although he 
had long foreseen that ill-advised and im- 
prudent meetings of persons too numerous 
to be useful for the objects they had in 
view, however legal, were likely to give 
occasion to alarms as they had done 
formerly, so as to be made the foundation 
of new laws depriving the whole nation of 
rights which he hoped would never be 
surrendered by Englishmen; yet he did 
not expect that a measure so totally un- 
necessary and so likely to aggravate all 
the evils compiained of, would have been 
sent up for approbation from the House 
of Commons—but being here, and looking 
back to those sent down to them, he 
cespaired altogether of making an impres- 
sion by any thing he could say; a feeling 
which disqualified him from speaking as 
he ought. I have been accustomed, my 
lords (said lord E.) during the greatest 
part of my life, to be animated by the 
hope and expectation that I might not be 
speaking in vain; a sensation without . 
which there can be no energy in discourse 
—I have often heard it said, and I believe 
it to be true, that even the most eloquent 
man living (how then must J be disabled), 
and however deeply impressed with his 
subject, could scarcely find utterance, if 
he were to be standing up alone, and 
speaking only against a wall. He 
meant no ofrence to the noble lords op- 
posite by the comparison, nor meant to 
impute to them insensibility or injustice, 
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but their minds were now so thoroughly 
settled on the question before them, that 
there was no thoroughfare through their 
understandings, however liberal they 
might be—and he should therefore be 
very short in the performance of what he 
felt to be a duty too imperious to be 
passed by. In looking at the bills before 
them, it appeared as if there had been no 
provisions against seditious meetings in the 
common law or in the ancient statutes of 
the country, and that they were beginning 
for the first time to legislate on the sub- 
ject; and from the amendments they had 
rejected last night, they appeared to be 
little 2 with what they were 
about. The objects they sought to point 
out from the statement of his noble friend 
the secretary of state—were meetings 
dangerous from their numbers—assembled 
from considerable distances; attended by 
itinerant orators, with music and seditious 
symbols to excite disturbance—marching 
in regular array. He admitted that none 
of these things were necessary for the 
great ends of meetings of the people 
constitutionally assembled to claim and 
to represent infringements of their rights. 
But did not the ancient laws sufficiently 
provide against such abuses—might not 
Meetings, however, legal their objects 
degenerate into abuse and be attended 
with danger, and in all such cases not 
only by the common law but by the Riot 
act, might not all such excesses be 
checked; and when there was no other 
safe remedy, might not such tumultuous 
assemblies be peaceably dispersed, and 
even by force, when necessity justified 
such unfortunate recourse >—Why then, 
if the people were well satisfied with these 
restraints upon the irregularities of free- 
dom, why outrage and insult them by 
‘putting the exercise of their immemorial 
and unquestionable privileges under the 
absolute control of magistrates, whose 
existences might be terminated in a 
moment, by a stroke of the pen, by 
his noble friend on the woolsack, he 
being himself a magistrate during the 
pleasure of the Crown. Not that I anti- 
cipate from him (saidlord E.), any abuse of 
his authority ; but if instead of being an 
honest man, as I think him, he were an 
angel sent down to us, and I could see his 
wings peeping out from under his gown, 
I would not trust the liberties of England 
in his hands,—liberties the gift of God 
himself to a wise and an undaunted peo- 
ple. Consistently with these liberties, and 
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wisely for their preservation, the Crown 
had great and salutary powers for the 
preservation of the peace, and nothing 
therefore could be so rash as to under- 
value those laws which the people had 
long been familiar to, and to begin to 
govern them by new ones, which though 
most offensively restrictive, created no 
greater security against disorder of any 
description; but, on the contrary, gave rise 
to a dangerous spirit of disaffection by 
the sense that publie liberty had been in- 
fringed. Against the evils complained 
how easy was the remedy, by only putting 
the ancient laws into vigorous execution, 
quieting at the same time the agitated 
minds of the multitude, by yielding to his 
noble friend’s advice on the first day of 
the session, to institute a calm and con- 
stitutional inquiry into the abuses and 
unnecessary violences they complained 
of. He was glad to see, therefore, even a 
noble lord who in general acted with 
ministers proposing some modification of 
the bill before them, and it gave him 
pleasure, because he remembered him in 
his cradle when his father was a com- 
panion at the bar. The power given to 
magistrates was indeed an absolute repeal 
of all meetings of the people, except when 
held under a roof, meetings which had 
been most unqualifiedly admitted by Mr. 
Pitt in 1795, to be constitutional and 
legal, so that there was now no right lefe 
to hold voluntary assemblies of the people 
for any object whatsoever, but at the will 
of the ministers and magistrates of the 
Crown. This was but a short sighted 
view of the principles which could alone 
produce affectionate and lasting submis- 
sion to authority. From the moment the 
bill before them was passed into law, it 
was in the power of any one man who 
might be sent to utter some seditious ex- 
pression, or rather some spy resident on 
the spot for the very purposes, to put an 
end in a moment to any meeting however 
legally assembled or peaceably conducted. 
He wondered at first why the exclusion 
of non residents was so tenaciously sup- 
ported by his majesty’s ministers, as even 
their own spies might have been shut out 
from attending them ; but it had appeared 
by an attentive examination of the papers 
before them, and by all information, that 
they had spies resident in every quarter, 
and actuaily engaged in their nefarious 
and pernicious duty. There might be 
some kind of excuse for these new and 
harsh alterations, if the people at large 
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had become generally disaffected or dis- 
contented without cause. It was true 
undoubtedly that an universal distrust in 
parliament pervaded the country, and of 
course a desire for its reformation equally 
universal amongst the lower and middle 
orders, but was this spirit to be wondered 
at when the multitude were suffering pri- 
vations and distresses unexampled, which 
they believed, and had the authority of 
the ablest and most public spirited men 
whom England had ever bred, for believ- 
ing that all their sufferings had arisen 
from theirresistible power and influence of 
the Crown in the House of Commons 
from a deficient representation. Can I, my 
lords, for one (said lord E.), consent to 
consider the people as disaffected to parlia- 
ment, and unjustly complaining of its neg- 
lect of duty to them, when I have myself for 
thirty years together been a loud and 
ublic complainer on the same account. 
hey think that parliament blindly per- 
severed for twenty-four years together in 
the war against France, after repeated 
opportunities lost of safe pacification, im- 
posing upon our subjects whom it is now 
preparing to ,oppress for complaining of 
an insufferable and ruinous taxation. It 
is true that the period came at last when 
peace was impossible, and when imperious 
necessity demanded that Buonaparté 
should at all hazards be resisted, and I 
myself for that reason gave one vote for 
continuing our exertions, but which after 
even their almost miraculous termination, 
had left us rivals formidable to our pros- 
perity, rivals in nations whom we had 
supported, and ourselves he hoped not 
fatally, but for the present miserably ex- 
hausted. Now if all these events were 
chargeable upon parliament in public 
opinion, was it sedition in the people to 
call loudly for reformation ? Lord E. said, 
he was ready at all times to raise his 
voice against the mistaken clamours for 
annual parliaments or universal suffrage, 
and even if he thought that they would 
be an improvement of the constitution, he 
should equally resist them, from a per- 
fect conviction that they never could be 
effected but through a sanguinary revo- 
lution; but this notion was not enter- 
tained by men capable of duly considering 
such a momentous subject, and was besides 
attributed to thousands who never had 
seriously considered or desired it. He 
had impaired his health and strength in 
defending the late Mr. Tooke, for being 
traitorously engaged to effect this object, 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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though his letter to lord Ashburton 
which he (lord E.), hadreadupon thetrial, 
was the ablest and most conclusive argu- 
ment that the wit or wisdom of man 
could have composed upon the subject. 
Here he read several very striking passages 
in this letter, one particularly in which 
Mr. Tooke exposes, in the happiest 
manner, the difference between an equal 
right to ashare in the representation, and 
a right to an equal share. If parliament 
did its duty, this nonsense of universal 
re would soon pass away. It ought, 
therefore, by its conduct to redeem its 
character with the people, to secure their 
esteem and cultivate their affections. If 
this were done the people would-feel with 
contentment and security that there was 
no other road to reform but by the con- 
sent of the legislature, and would duly 
appreciate whatever alterations its wisdom 
might enact. It was on that account he 
so highly approved of the measure which 
lord John Russell had suggested, because, 
whilst it established a principle, and 
pledged the House of Commons by its 
adoption, yet it imposed no limitation by 
its success, but left reformation open to 
all the arguments for its advancement, 
whilst it exposed the danger and the folly 
of seeking charges through tumult, which 
no wise man would consent to, even if 
peaceably and constitutionally within his 
reach. With regard to the irregularities 
against which all these new measures 
were directed, he thought their objects 
were grossly misrepresented, and their 
dangers overstated. He did not mean to 
enter into any defence of Mr. Hunt, but 
he saw no evidence whatever of his having 
any design or imagination to subvert the 
government, and thought the utmost ex- 
tent of his offending, if he should be found 
to have been an offender, would be that 
he had been present at a meeting originally 
legal, but from its numbers most im- 
prudent, and which had only become 
illegal and dangerous, if it were found to 
be illegal and dangerous, by the violences 
and the irregularities of others whom he 
had not at all offended, and to whom 
neither he nor those assembled with him 
were offering any resistance.—I conclude 
(said lord E.), by deeply regretting that 
public liberty which has been for ages 
the pride and glory of this country, is 
destined to undergo the degrading change 
which this and other measures are in my 
opinion so likely to produce. z 
The Earl of Darntey rejoiced that his 
(4 T) 
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noble and: learned friend, and his other 
noble friends, had so strenuously opposed 
the measures of ministers. Their elo- 
quence had not been entirely thrown 
away, for some good had been done by 
the stand which they had made between 
the government and the people. The bill 
brought in by the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack, owed all its improve- 
ments to the suggestions and exertions of 
his noble friend near him (lord Holland). 
With regard to the bill for preventin 
blasphemous libels, the punishment of. 
transportation, which had been sq perti- 
naciously maintained in its passage 
through that House, wasat last given up ; 
and for that concession on the part of 
ministers the country was indebted to the 
exertions of his noble friends in this and 
his hon. friends in the other House of 
Parliament. Libels had been permitted 
to go on without any notice being taken 
of them; but the punishment of transpor- 
tation, which had been given up, was said 
to have been introduced in consequence 
of a particular case. The unfortunate 
man referred to had, however, been 
visited with a punishment for his second 
offence, which, to judge from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, was not likely to. 
encourage the repetition of such conduct, 
With regard to the object of this bill, 
ministers had acted as in other cases. 
They had suffered meetings for the pre- 
tended purpose of petitioning to assemble 
under the control of demagogues, acting 
on the distress of the country. These 
assemblages had been allowed to go on 
without any thing being done to prevent 
them. In the mean time, the unfortunate 
transaction at Manchester had taken 
place, and the manner in which all in- 
quiry had been stifled on that subject had 
riven the people to despair. The refusal 
of investigation, after parliament had 
assembled, must have increased the irri- 
tation. But what he chiefly complained 
of was, that no steps had been taken to 
put the existing law into execution, and 
that ministers had not appealed to parlia- 
ment so soon as they ought to have done, 
if they really needed new powers. As 
they had not shown that the existing 
aw was insufficient, and therefore had no 
right to call on parliament to pass such 
severe measures. He was against universal 
suffrage, because that was a system which 
would lead to all the horrors of revolution; 
but he was by no means the enemy of 
reform, and approved very much of what 
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had fallen from his noble and learned, 
friend on that subject, He was a re- 
former, because he was convinced that 
the constitution contained within itself 
the principle of reform, The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had shown 
himself a reformer by his bill for prevent- 
ing delays in the administration of justice. 
He must oppose this measure, as no evi- 
dence to satisfy his mind had been pro- 
duced to show that the existing law was 
insufficient to correct the evils complain- 
ed of. 

Lord Ellenborough, having proposed 
several araendments on clauses of the bill, 
wished to state the reasons which induced 
him to support it. He was the friend of 
public meetings, for he was of opinion 
that they were of great advantage in pre- 
serving freedom, and that they had been 
the means of maintaining the fabric of the 
constitution in energy and vigour, . The 
late war could never have been carried on, 
had it not been for the spirit with which 
public meetings animated the country. 
Though he had objected to some of the 
clauses of the bill, he voted for it as a, 
whole; because he believed that many of 
its enactments were calculated to restore 
to the people what they had lost—the ad- 
vantage of free discussion; also to give 
to parliament what it had long lost—the 
means of ascertaining the opinion of the 
country, which it was impossible to know 
without free discussion. Now, to disco- 
ver the real state of public opinion was 
impossible, if great bodies of people were 
allowed to move from one place to an- 
other, and to assemble at a particular. 
point, as had been the case at Manches- 
ter, and there out-vote the resident inha- 
bitants. Thus a very small minority, act- 
ing upon malignant motives, might give the 
semblance of an overwhelming majority. 
He voted for this measure because it left 
untouched all those kinds of public meet- 
ings which were known when the Bill of 
Rights and the Habeas Corpus act passed ; 
because it left untouched all those meet- 
ings which had been legally known to the 
country for the last century and a half, 
during which this country had been raised 
to the highest pitch of prosperity. He 
voted for it too because it prevented such 
meetings as those of Manchester and Bir- 
miagham; because it prevented the ha- 
rangues of itinerant orators, and the dis- 
play of physical force. A very material 
change had within these thirty years 


taken place, with respect to this and every. 
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other government of Europe. The pro- 
gress of education, and the influence of 
the press, had brought public opinion 
more in contact with the government than 
before. Was it advisable when such a re- 
volution in the state of society had taken 
place, to add to it the influence of that 
kind of meetings, which consisted in the 
display of a great physical force, assumed 


for the purpose of over-awing the govern- ’ 


ment? It was important neither too 
greatly to relax, nor to draw too close the 
connexion between the pecple and the 
legislature. If the bonds which unite 
them were too much relaxed, the people 
were apt to imagine that their interests 
were disregarded. If they were drawn 
too close, an undue impulse must be given 
to the representative body, which would 
thereby become liable to the most dan- 
gerous versatility. Great wisdom was ne- 
cessary to preserve the proper balance. 
If the public meetings of the kind which 
had taken place were allowed to go on, 
he doubted not that many of them would 
still meet and disperse quietly, but then 
it would be to watch the opportunity to 
abate that nuisance of government against 
which they passed resolutions. Under 
such circumstances the government could 
not stand six months longer. It was the 
great advantage of parish meetings, that 
they admitted of free discussion. The 
speakers would be known to each other, 
and the character of each speaker would 
probably be known <0 all who attended the 
meeting. He considered the present bill 
as a solemn warning to the disaffected, 
that they would not be suffered to carry 
their designs into practice ; and also aso- 
lemn pledge to the well-affected, that par- 
liament was resolved to protect them. He 
was above all things anxious that the bill 
should pass, because he wished to legis- 
late while we yet had the opportunity so 
todo. It would be too late if rebellion 
was suffered to show its head; for then 
there could be no question but to put it 
down. He wus, however, most anxious 
to avoid that painful necessity ; for in civil 
contests, victory and defeat were almost 
equally tobe dreaded. In passing the bill 
on the table, their lordships would grant 
nearly all that ministers had demanded of 
them. But after all should be given that 
was asked, he must say, that that would 
not be sufficient unless their lordships re- 
solved to look at the situation of the coun- 
try, and endeavoured to discover the hid- 
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edit. To show that parliament felt for 
and with the people, would tend more 
than any other measure that could be 
adopted to tranquillize the country. All 
the acts their lordships might pass, were 
in themselves mere waste paper, if they 
had not with them the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Of this he was convinced—that if, 
on investigation, it was shown to the 
country, that the public difficulties arose 
from unavoidable circumstances, and that 
nothing was neglected on the part of par- 
liament to correct them, there remained 
in the national character sufficient firmness 
to bear with any calamity. An inquiry 
into the cause of the distress which ha 

subsisted for the last five years would be 
of more importance than any bills that 
could be passed. Above all, it was ne- 
cessary to show, that the people were 
united in support of that constitution, 
which, to sum up all its advantages in one 
short sentence, had raised man to a nobler 
rank in this country, than in any other in 
the world. 

Earl Grosvenor should not have trou- 
bled their lordships upun the present oc- 
casion, but for a petition which he had 
been requested to present from the city 
of Westminster. The petitioners were 
anxious to state their case to their Jord- 
ships, and to induce the House to sanc- 
tion the introduction of a clause, by way 
of rider, which would have. the effect of 
excepting them from the severer opera- 
tion of this measure. The petitioners 
grounded their claim to this privilege, 
more patticularly upon an expression 
which had fallen from a noble earl, a 
member of the administration and presi- 
dent of the council. That noble lord, 
the petitioners stated, had observed, in 
emphatic terms, upon the tranquil cha- 
racter of the meetings held in the city of 
Westminster, and had contrasted the 


meetings held in various parts of the coun- 


try with those convened iin Westminster. 
Whether the petitioners were or were 
not mistaken in this point, at least noble 
lords would allow that a petition from the 
city of Westminster was one worthy of at- 
tention. ‘The petitioners so far flattered 
themselves, that they thought they were 
worthy of the character given to them, 
and were therefore most anxious that the 
clause which he ‘had already alluded to 
should be introduced. For the purpose 
of considering this clause, perhaps it might 
be advisable to adjourn the debate to some 
future day. 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, it was im- 
possible for the noble lord to do what he 
roposed in this stage of the bill, viz. to 
introduce a new clause after the bill had 
been read a third time. It was compe- 
tent for the noble lord to move the ad- 
journment of the debate, but the opportu- 
nity was past for introducing any new 
clause: 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
after the third reading of the bill had been 
agreed to, the question then arose upon 
the passing of the bil. Upon this latter 
question their lordships were now debat- 
ing; and, according to all the rules of de- 
bate which he had ever heard of, no clause 
could be introduced in this stage of the 
measure. The noble lord might, indeed, 
move for the adjournment of the debate, 
but no reason had yet been assigned for 
such a motion. 

Earl Grosvenor feared that it was now 
too late to propose the introduction of any 
clause. It was, however, competent for 
him to move an amendment to the original 
motion, for an adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of considering the contents of the 
parchment he held inhishand. The peti- 
tioners imagined that the officer to whom 
the power was given of calling these meet- 
ings, however respectable he might be in- 
dividually, yet might probably be in- 
fluenced; and instanced the case of the 
‘refusal of the high bailiff to call a meet- 
ing to consider the proceedings at Man- 
chester on the 16th of August. With re- 
spect to the bill itself, he strongly object- 
ed to it in principle, inasmuch as it tended 
to check the disposition in the people to 
petition forthe removal of their grievances; 
but he really thought some regulations 
were requisite with respect to the mode of 
holding the meetings. It had been ob- 
-served by a noble lord, that the itinerant 
orators and demagogues were the cause of 
the discontent throughout the country. , 
In this observation he begged to differ 
most widely from the noble lord, because 
he conceived that it was the discontent 
which gave rise to the demagogues; and 
if that discontent were increased by the 
coercive measures of the government, in- 
stead of those itinerant orators being con- 
fined to one or two local spots, the whole 
country would be covered with them, and 
every parish would have its particular de- 
magogues. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as far 
as he was enabled to recollect, the only 
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expression which had dropped from him 
* 
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respecting the Westminster meetings were 
these :—He was observing upon the meet- 
ings which had been held in former times, 
and referred tocertain assemblies convened 
in 1780. In touching upon this subject, 
he had alluded to a meeting held in West- 
minster, not consisting of all the populace 
of the city, but confined to the inhabitant 
householders only. With this explanation, 
which he felt it his duty to make, he 
should content himself, and leave the 
House to judge as to the propriety of re- 
ceiving the petition. 

The Earl of Blesington rose to repeat 
the objection he had urged last night to 
the extension of the bill toTreland. How- 
ever unsuccessful he might be in his ef- 
forts, he felt fully convinced that this 
measure was not in the least qualified for 
Ireland, although it might be calculated 
to prevent farther disturbances in this 
country. Under all the grievances under 
which Ireland had suffered, under all her 
oppressions and calamities arising from 
famine and disease, under all the distress- 
ing circumstances caused by the act of 
Union, that country had not complained, 
but had quietly borne the load of suffering. 
What then was the return for this praise- 
worthy conduct? Little relief had been 
afforded or attention paid; and now, as a 
farther reward to that unhappy country, 
the government was about to favour it 
with this protecting measure. He alluded 
to the hopes held out to the Protestants 
on the one hand against emancipation, and 
on the other to the Catholics in favour of 
their freedom; and affirmed that Mr. Pitt 
had resigned his office upon this very 
question. ‘To neither party had satisfac- 
tion been given; for emancipation had 
neither been granted, nor entirely refused. 
He concluded with giving notice of his 
intention, after the recess, to move fora 
committee to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt anxious to 
impress upon the House this fact—that 
the bill could not operate as a prejudice 
tofreland, With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble earl as to the act of Union, 
he thought it was a little too much, after 
the lapse of many years, that the noble 
earl should now come forward to make a 
deliberate attack upon it. With regard to 
what had been said relative to the question 
of Catholic emancipation, he should be 
glad to know whence the noble earl ob- 
tained his information. Fortunately there 
was a most complete record, which per- 
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haps it would not be quite regular for him 
now to refer to, of the sentiments of the 
right hon. gentleman referred to contained 
in his speech delivered in parliament. If 
the noble earl would look into that record, 
he would find no such intimation as he had 
stated. He could not allow it to be said 
that Ireland had been oppressed, and that 
this country had done nothing to relieve 
its distress. He begged the noble earl, 
before he made such assertion, to inspect 
the Journals of the House. By these it 
would be found that this country had re- 
lieved Ireland of the whole burden of its 
debt. This, he would undertake to say, 
was a most important relief to the people 
of Ireland, and as great a boon as ever 
was granted by one country to another. 
But this was not all ; the noble earl seemed 
entirely to have forgotten, that from the 
burden of the property-tax Ireland was 
relieved altogether. 
The bill was then passed. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE SEDITIOUS 
Meetincs Prevention Bitu.] The 
following protest against going into acom- 
mittee on the bill was entered on the 
Journals by the earl of Lauderdale : 

Dissentient, 

“ First, Because this bill, as well as the 
other measures extending the severity of 
our penal code, have been avowedly 
adopted under a belief that there at pre- 
sent exists amongst the manufacturers of 
this country, a very extended combination 
engaged ina plot for the destruction of 
our constitution, and the overthrow of all 
social order. 

«« Whilst to me it appears that no evi- 
dence of such a plot has been given; that 
if an inquiry into the state of the country 
had been instituted, it would have been 
shown that no such plot existed, and that 
the alarming symptoms of disaffection to 
the constituted authorities of the country, 
which have been locally displayed, arise 
from the arts and the evil designs of a few 
operating upon an extra population re- 
duced into a state of misery from want of 
employment, and consequently of clothing 
and of food. 

‘ That this is the real state of the evil 
under which we now labour, cannot be 
doubted by any man who reflects on 
the certain consequences of the polic 
which this country has for years pursued, 
who possesses a knowledge of the real 
state of manufacturing labour, or who 
gives credit to the scanty information 
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which ministers have thought fit to lay 
before parliament. 

‘« That the revenue and expenditure of 
all countries must be equivalent, if left to 
the natural course of things, is a proposi- 
tion so generally admitted as to require no 
illustration. 

.“ But in this country it appears that 
betwixt the end of the year 1794, and the 
beginning of the year 1819, there was 
added to our debt the sum of 899,537,144/., 
which on the supposition that government, 
borrowing in 3, 4, and 5 per cents., re- 
ceived in cash 75/. for each 1002. of capital 
added to the debt, proves that during that 
space of time 674,652,858/. were received 
out of the capital of the country, and 
expended by government, making on an 
average during these 24 years, an expen- 
diture of 28,110,535. per annum. ; 

“ This extra expenditure, beyond what 
the revenue naturally afforded, must there- 
fore have created a formidable increase in 
the demand for labour; a rise in the value 
of labour must have ensued ; and it is not 
in the nature of things that this extended 
demand continuing for 24 years must not - 
have increased the population so as to ad- 
just the supply of labour to the demand 
for it. 

“ But this is not all, every nation in 
Europe has been more or less engaged in 
similar practices; and in the state of our 
manufactures it is impossible that an extra - 
expenditure on the part of any European 
nation must not have created an extra 
demand for labour in this country. 

‘« In this situation of things, it appears 
to me obvious, that a general cessation 
from this practice must, by suddenly di- 
minishing the demand for labour, leave 
this manufacturing country ina state in 
which the supply of labour must be lament- 
ably great in proportion to the demand 
for it, and consequently that a great fall 
in the wages of labour must naturally 


sue. 

*‘ Such a fall in the wages of labour can- 
not, however, take place without greatly 
adding to the evil. The man, who from 
his labour can acquire 3s. or 4s. a day, is, 
as experience teaches us, generally led 
from a desire of indulgence to work only 
four days in a week: whilst the man who, 
with the utmost exertion of 6 days’ labour, 
can only obtain 7s. or 8s. a week, is driven, 
by adesire to secure to himself and his 
family a scanty subsistence, to renounce 
all relaxation, and even to add to the 
hours usually devoted to labour. 
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“It follows, then, that those who ‘are 
employed must by their exertions execute | 
a greater quantity of labour, and by that 
means greatly increase the numbers thrown 
out of employment. 

“ That this is no fanciful theory, but, | 
on the contrary, a true detail of the origin: 
and of the nature of the evil under which | 
the manufacturing districts are now suffer- 
ing, is known to every man who has access 
to accurate information upon the subject ; 
and it appears to me to be fully confirmed 
by the scanty information which his ma- 
jesty’s government have laid on the table | 
of this House. 

ss the Manchester magistrates we 
are informed, ‘ that the secretary of state 
‘ was fully apprised of the deep distresses | 
* of the manufacturing classes of that ex- 
‘tensive population, and that the disaf- 
‘fected and ill-disposed lost no oppor- | 
‘tunity of instilling the worst principles 
‘into the unhappy sufferers; attributing 
‘ their calamities, not to any event which 
‘cannot be controlled, but to the ge-' 
‘neral measures of government and par- 
‘liament: and they add, that when 
‘ people are oppressed with hunger, they 
‘do not wonder at their giving ear to’ 
‘any doctrines which they are told will 
‘redress their grievances.’ 

“In Yorkshire, too, we are informed 
by the lord-lieutenant of that county, 
‘that the mayor of Leeds believed that 
‘the mass of the population within his 
‘jurisdiction was by no means disaf- 
‘fected, or seditiously disposed; but 
‘they were suffering most cruel . priva- 
‘tions through want of employment.’ 
Lord Fitzwilliam also states, as the ge- 
neral opinion of the county of York, 
‘that the real grievance of the people 
‘was want of employment.’ 

“ Again, ‘the acerbation of temper 
‘among the weavers (at Westleigh) is 
‘stated to be produced by severe pri- 
‘vations from the lowness of wages;’ 
and those who know the real situation 
of Glasgow and Paisley, can have no 
hesitation in asserting, that the manu- 
facturers at present exhibit a scene of 
wretchedness unparalleled in the history 
of any civilized country. 

*‘ Secondly, because, if this is a cor- 
rect view of the causes of the present 
discontent and disturbed state of the 
manufacturing districts; and if it be 
true, as ‘lord Bacon has long ago wisely 

observed, ‘that so many overthrown 
‘ estates, so many votes for troubles ;’ 
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‘that poverty is the matter of sedition; 
and ‘that the first remedy or prevention 
‘is to: remove by all means possible 
‘the material cause of sedition, which 
‘is want and poverty; it appears to me 
that this bill, other measures 
which have been adopted, can of them- 
selves effect no good, unaccompanied 
by measures for the relief of those whom 
our policy has reduced to a state of 
want. 

‘*I have no hesitation in admitting, 
that neither the political institutions of 
this or of any other country were ever 
framed to govern a people so nearly 
deprived of food; and that in this un+ 
paralleled state of distress, local and 
temporary alterations of ovr laws may 
be necessary, not only to suppress the 
evil effects which may arise from the 
sufferings of the people, but to curb tlie 
mischievous intentions of those, who, 
from views of interest or ambition, may 
attempt to mislead them. 

“There are, therefore, no local or 
temporary regulations calculated to give 
vigour to the exertions of our military 
force, in repressing the mischiefs which 
we have but too good reason to expect, 
to which, if coupled with wise attempts 
to remove the present cause of discontent, 
I would not feel it my duty to give my 
support. 

« But I must regard measures of se- 
verity, unaccompanied with any effort for 
removing the causes of the evil, or even 
with any expression of sympathy for the 
sufferings of those whom we have reduced 
to penury, as likely to lead to a feeling 
of despair, which can only add to the 
dangers so justly to be dreaded. 

‘“‘ For to me it appears, that by pro- 
hibiting public meetings, we may generate 
secret and private cabals; that by pre- 
venting vague threats, to divide property 
and to have recourse to force, we may 
give rise to a scene of pilfering, thieving, 
and perhaps of private assassination ; that 
by suppressing the open and public ex~- 
pression of all those wild dreams to which 
distress and despair naturally give rise in 
the minds of men trained under a free 
goveriiment, we may debase the spirit and 
corrupt the morals of the people ; but that 
it is by kindness and sympathy with their 
sufferings, and by administering as far as 
possible to their relief, to which we can 
only look, as the means of restoring that 
love and admiration of our political insti- 
tations, and that pride in the frame of 
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our free constitution, whith have hereto, 
fore formed the envy of foreigners, and 
the universal and well-founded boast of 
the people of this country, 

« Thirdly. Because I cannot think it is 
fitting in the parliament, of this country, 
who have expended millions in protecting 
foreign emigrants and African, negroes, as 
well as in, the relief of the peasantry of 
the various states of Europe, to abstain 
from, al] attempts to relieve the wants of 
our manufacturers, on the ground stated 
in these debates—that nothing can be 
done to mitigate their sufferings, without 
violating the true principles of political. 
economy. 

“If, indeed, this proposition (which 
alike impeaches all elie institutions for 
the relief of the wretched) were true, I 
should feel great doubt whether the go- 
vernment had a right to revert to the 
strict observance of the principles of poli- 
tical economy, the moment it suited the 
policy of the day, though the preservation 
of our manufactures demanded a de- 
parture from them; more especially at a 
time when their sufferings clearly originate 
from government. having violated every 
sound principle of political economy by a 
forced expenditure continued for 24 years, 

“To me, however, it appears, that 
there is nothing inconsistent with the 
soundest principles of political economy, 
at a time when the class of manufacturing 
labours are reduced by the measures pur- 
sued for the supposed benefit of the com- 
munity to a state of want, and when the 
labourers in agriculture as well as in the 
formation of articles which administer to 
the luxurious wants of the opulent, are 
comparatively well employed, in main- 
taining that it would be right to impose a 
tax on funded and landed property for 
the benefit of our manufactures; as this 
operation would only abstract a portion 
of the funds destined to reward the labour 
of one class of the community now at their 
ease, for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment and subsistence to those who have 
neither, 

“ It is true that the produce of such a 
tax must not be employed in the manu- 
facture of goods, which, by overstocking 
the market, might.tend to deprive others 
of a demand for their Jabour. 

But, if prudently expended by fur- 
nishing employment to the destitute, in 
the improvement of roads, canals, and 
other works of permanent public utility, 
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or in giving to them the means of emigrat- 
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ing to, our colonies, must be of opinion 
that, under present. circumstances, it is, 
a measure not only consistent with the 
soundest peinniniss of political economy, 
but even loudly called for by every, feel- 
ing of a desire for self-preservation, and by 
every principle of justice and of humanity, 

(Signed “ LAUDERDALE.” 

The following Protest against the third, 
reading of the bill was also entered on the 
Journals: 

‘s Digsentient, 

Ist. “ Because the laws of England, 
when duly enforced, haye always been 
found sufficient to prevent any confusion 
arising from popular meetings, or to punish 
any disturbers of the public peace; and a 
too ready acquiescence in the suggestions 
of ministers for imposing new restraints 
upon the rights and usage of the people 
(even if the provisions of the bill were in 
themselves neither harsh nor unreason- 
able), appears to us more calculated to 
add weight to calumny, and to exasperate 
discontent into hostility, than to defeat 
the designs of turbulent men, or to re- 
claim the alienated affections of a mis- 
taken multitude, 

2ndly. “ Because the powers entrusted 
by this bill to magistrates are liable to 
great abuse, and those who disobey them 
exposed to dreadful and disproportionate 
punishment. On the surmise that a 
stranger is present in a crowd, or on the 
application of a vague definition to the 
words of a notice, or to the language of 
an orator, a justice of peace may proclaim 
a meeting to be unlawful ; and an English- 
man may become a felon for continuing, 
even through inadvertence, half an hour 
on a spot where no breach of the peace 
has been committed. 

$rdly, ‘ Because the numerous as- 
semblies alleged in the preamble to be the 
occasion and justification of the bill, have 
been confined to particular districts, but 
the restrictions and penalties thereof are 
generally extended to the whole kingdom, 
and even to Ireland, where no such prac- 
tices have ever prevailed. 

Athly. ‘ Because this bill, combined 
with the restrictions of the press, which 
have already passed, or have been an- 
nounced .in this House, is obviously in- 
tended to fetter all free discussion, and to 
repress, if not stifle, the expression of 
public opinion.—Large meetings, in pe- 
riods of political ferment, furnish the 
means of ascertaining the designs and 
measuring the strength of the mal-con- 
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tents ; they tend to disunite and discredit 
the rash and mischievous agitators of a 
mistaken multitude, and they not unfre- 
quently serve as a vent, comparatively in- 
noxious, of that ill-humour and discon- 
tent, which, if suppressed might seek re- 
fuge in secret cabals and conspiracies, 
dangerous to the safety of individuals in 
authority, and subversive of the peace and 
happiness of society. (Signed ) 
ASSALL HoLLAnpD DoNnouGHMORE 
AuGustus FREDERICK GROSVENOR 
THANET ERSKINE.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 21. 


FRIENDLY SocieTiEs AND SAVINGS 
Bayxs.] Mr. B. Wilbraham had to put 
a question to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, which, however ridiculous it 
might seem, was of great importance to 
the labouring population of Lancashire. 
It was reported amongst them that the 
government was about to seize the funds 
of the Friendly societies and Savings 
banks, and apply them to the payment of 
the national debt [a laugh]. This report 
had been caught up by persons little con- 
versant in political matters, and had ac- 
tually caused the breaking up of friendly 
societies, to the great loss of those who 
had claims on them. He was aware that 
it was impossible for the government to 
touch any of these funds, and that the 
report must have been circulated by de- 
signing persons. What, perhaps, enabled 
them to give currency to the report was, 
that in the last act for the amendment of 
the acts relating to Friendly societies, the 
money of these societies was directed to 
be lodged in the hands of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt. He wished to hear a declaration on 
the = from the authority which in 
that House was alone competent to 

ive it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that even after the experience of the ex- 
tent to which malignity and absurdity 
could go in the propagation of reports in- 
jurious to the administration, he had not 
been prepared for such a rumour as that 
alluded to by the hon. gentleman. It was 
utterly groundless; there was not the 
smallest foundation for it, either in fact or 

ossibility. Under the authority of par- 
iament, the money belonging to Friendly 
societies and Savings banks was kept en- 
tirely apart from the public money; and 
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even if the Treasury were base enough, 
they had not the power to misappropriate 
those funds, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that this was 
not the only time when such reports had 
been circulated. When the education com- 
mittee was sitting, it was asserted that its 
intention was to seize all charitable funds, 
and to turn the two universities into cha- 
rity schools. He was afraid that the de- 
claration of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer would not be effectual, as he had had 
an example of the inefficacy of facts or 


alluded to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
his declaration would be effectual, when 
it was known that not a single contributor 
to the Friendly societies or Savings banks 
had ever been deprived of his money by 
government. 

Mr. C€alcraft said, that it might be also 
said, in the way of consolation, to the 
people in Lancashire, that they need be 
under no alarm as to the paying off the 
| national debt with the money of Savings 
banks, for that no money would be ap- 
plied to that purpose at all. Till the last 
year there had been a sinking fund of fif- 
teen millions; now there was only nomi- 
nally a sinking fund of five milllions; and 


the deficiency of the revenue, that nothing 
at all would be applied to that purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he anticipated no probability of any ma- 
terial deviation from the plan laid down 
by parliament in the last session. 


OrAnce Lopces at Liverpoot.] 
Mr. Canning begged to remind an hon. 
aCe opposite of a statement which 
_he had made on a former evening respect- 
‘ing a clergyman who had preached 
sermon at an Orange procession, 
calculated rather to inflame than to allay 
the passions of his hearers. He was 
not at that time acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which the hon. gentleman 
stated, nor did he know the name of the 
clergyman ; but he had since received a 
letter from him, denying many of the 
circumstances mentioned, and declaring 
that the sermon which he had been re- 
quested to preach on that occasion, and 
which he had consented to preach as any 


dinary civility, was by no means of the 
tendency which had been represented. 
He mentioned the text from which he 


reason on such reports, in the case he had 


that would probably fall so much short by 


other clergyman would have done in or- 
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ached, and he (Mr. Canning) thought 
it a sort of guarantee against doctrines 
such as had been imputed to him: it was, 
« By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” He had made inquiries respect- 
ing the reverend gentleman himself, and 
had found that he was highly respectable 
in character. 

Mr. Bennet expressed himself obliged 
to the right hon. gentleman for the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of removing any 
erroneous impression which he might have 
been the means of occasioning. In the 
report which had been given of his speech 
on the night to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman alluded, he had seen many things 
which he did not state. He had been 
made to say, that the procession went to 
church bearing effigies, with the insignia 
of a pope and a bishop; that on their ar- 
rival at the church, they stripped the effi- 
gies of their robes, and threw them into 
the fire; and that then a clergyman 
preached a sermon which was nothing less 
than sedition. Now, he stood in the judg- 
ment of the House, whether he had said 
this. As to his having charged the cler- 
gyman with preaching sedition, all he had 
said on that subject was—* I conceive a 
sermon preached under such circum- 
stances, to be sedition against man, and 
blasphemy against God.” He was quite 
ready to admit that this a ye or 
any other who acted as he shad done, 
thought he was doing right, but still he 
must disapprove of his conduct, 


SraTe oF THE LABouRING Poor oF 
ScoTLanv.] Lord A. Hamilton said, 
the House were so often under the pafnful 
necessity of hearing of the distress¢s of 
the country, that he felt divided between 
the aversion to occupy their time, and the 
sense of duty to the county he represented. 
The petition which he had to present came 
from the presbytery of: Hamilton, and 
gave the details of the misery and degra- 
dation of a large portion of that county. 
It was from a body of men who seldom 
approached that House—a presbytery, 
which consisted, as gentlemen acquainted 
with Scotland knew, of the clergymen of 
several parishes (in this case of 14). The 
petitioners stated, that according to the 
rules of the church government of Scot- 
land, it was their duty to inquire into the 
state of their flocks. That they found 
that the wages of a labouring man were 
not sufficient to maintain a family —that 
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many labouring men could not attend the 
churches for want of decent clothes ; and 
that from the pressure of poverty the 
education of their children was often 
neglected—that there existed much disaf- 
fection, which, though not springing di- 
rectly from want, was the result of de- 
signing men working on poverty. He 
hoped the House would take into its con- 
sideration the distresses of the labouring 
poor, for it would but have half done its 
work if it merely suppressed disaffection, 
which, while want prevailed, would con- 
tinually recur. Among other means of 
relieving the distress without applying tor 
public money, it had occurred to him that 
there was much waste land in that neigh- 
bourhood, of which the proprietors would 
willingly relinquish their rights in behalf 
of the poor for a term of years, if the 
government would also relinquish the 
taxes. 

Mr. Kennedy bore testimony to the high 
respectability of the petitioners, whose 
statements spoke too strongly for them- 
selves to need the aid of his assertions. 
When it was considered that an attention 
to the ordinances of religion, and a care 
for the education of their children, had 
been among the marked characteristics of 
the Scottish population, the distress 
would be conceived to be severe which 
had compelled them to neglect these du- 
ties. That part of the country from which 
the petition came was in this respect pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, that having been the 
seat of flourishing manufactures, the per- 
sons once engaged in them were now 
thrown as burthens upon the landholders. 

Sir W. De Crespigny hoped that the 
political economists, who had ridiculed 
the plan he had proposed for examination 
(that of Mr. Owen), would think of some 

ractical means of relieving the poor. 

Lord Castlereagh said, his majesty’s 
government had not been inattentive to 
the distresses of Scotland, but they 
doubted whether they could take mea- 
sures to relieve it by public money, with- 
out injustice to the whole empire. Cases 
of as severe distress had occurred in other 
parts, especially in England; and in the 
answer of the earl of Liverpool to the 
duke of Hamilton, the noble earl had 
stated that he saw no principle on which 
he could apply the resources of the 
country at large to the relief of that local 
distress. The proprietors of land in Scot- 
land had the power, though they were not 
“ae to the obligation, of assessing 
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themselves for the relief of the poor ; and 
though they had gone as far as it was ex- 
pected they should in the way of volun- 
tary contributions, it was to be recollected 
that many proprietors in this part of the 
island had been taxed for the maintenance 
of the poor to the whole extent of their 
property, and it was only by that heavy 
contribution that the cry of the poor was 
prevented from reaching that House. He 
allowed there was a peculiar pressure of 
distress in the district alluded to, arising, 
among various causes, from that alterna- 
tion of manufacturing prosperity and 
stagnation, which was the distinguishing 
feature of the present day. As to relief 
from the public, it was known that some 
time ago a certain sum was placed in 
the hands of commissioners, to be issued 
to relieve manufacturing distress, security 
being given for the re-payment. Half a 
million of that sum now remained unex- 
pended in the hands of the commissioners, 
and was strictly applicable to that part of 
Scotland, and would be advanced ifany visi- 
ble security for re-payment in three, four, 
or five years, couldbe assigned. It was also 
the intention of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to move a vote under the head of 
civil contingencies, which would obviate 
difficulties as to the securities to be as- 
signed. The gentlemen of Scotland, 
therefore, had the power of assisting 
themselves. For a long series of years 
they had been free from the evil of com- 
pulsory assessments ; he hoped they would 
now be inclined to avail themselves of the 
power they possessed, especially as the 
whole burthen might not fall upon them 
within a year, but might be extended 
over a long course of years. In this part 
of the country there was no relief from 
the immediate pressure of an assessment 
which might operate within the year to 
the extent of the whole of the property 
assessed. But in Scotland the proprietors 
had no such burthen upon their rental. 
Would it then be fair, that the proprietors 
of England, amidst all the distress 
which surrounded them, should be called 
upon, not only to relieve the distress of 
their own poor, but also to contribute to 
the relief of the poor of Scotland? It 
would at least become the proprietors of 
that part of the kingdom, to show that 
they had done all that was in their power 
for the poor of their respective districts, 
before they made any application of this 
nature. 

Mr. Douglas alleged, that the pro- 
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prietary of Scotland had left nothing in 
their power undone, to mitigate the suf-, 
ferings, and relieve the wants of their 
distressed countrymen. But what he 
meant to refer to in the question which he 
—— took occasion to put to the noble 
ord was, with regard to the commercial 
relations of the country, and the general 
state of its manufactures, into which he. 
thought a serious inquiry should be imme- 
diately instituted. It was obviously the 
change which had taken place in the 
country with respect to commerce and 
manufactures, that had occasioned the 
existing distress, and parliament was 
called upon to consider of some means to 
remedy the evils resulting from that 
change. 

Mr. J. P. Grané said, the House had 
now before it a petition in favour of a 
number of industrious deserving manufac- 
turers, which contained such a detail of 
calamity as could not be heightened 
either by the speech of his noble friend 
or by any colouring that eloquence could 
confer, and yet the noble lord gravely 
and coolly said, that neither parliament 
nor government could do any thing for 
the relief or mitigation of such calamity, 
beyond a certain sum that might be Jent 
on security for its repayment. But how 
did it become the noble lord and his col- 
leagues thus to reply to a petition con« 
cerning the distressed manufacturers, con- 
sidering that the great cause of their 
misery was to be found in the policy which 
those ministers had been pursuing fora 
series of years? The noble lord had ob- 
served, that the Scotch proprietors should 
show an adequate sympathy for their poor 
countrymen, before they applied to that 
House for pecuniary relief, especially as 
those proprietors had a power of levying 
taxes upon themselves. ‘This sympathy, 
he would tell the noble lord, had been 
evinced by the Scotch proprietors, who 
had levied taxes upon themselves for the 
relief of their poor; but the fact was, 
that the property which they possessed 
was not sufficient to afford the amount of 
relief required. But, independently of 
the taxes paid in common by these pro- 
prietors, each was found as beneficent 
as his means qualified him towards his dis- 
tressed neighbour. It came to his know- 
ledge, that the relation of an hon. friend 
of his, who was a member of that House, 
allowed, out of his own private purse, 
no less than eight pounds a week for the 
relief of the poor in his immediate vicinity. 
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—But the noble lord appeared to think 
that, notwithstanding the experience of 
this country, Scotland should be visited 
with the evils of the poor laws. To such 
a proposition, he hoped that House would 
never give its assent. But it was vain to 
think of any palliatives for the distress of 
the people, or to attempt to evade its 
consideration. The noble lord and his 
colleagues might go on in persuading 
parliament to adopt coercive measures 
to meet some part of the consequence re- 
sulting from the present distress, but 
those measures must be inefficient while 
the great cause of the evil was allowed 
to remain without redress or inquiry. 

Lord Castlereagh disclaimed any wish 
to transfer the poor laws to Scotland ; 
but he would repeat, that while the 
proprietors of England were incumber- 
ed with the poor’s rate, in addition to 
their other burthens, it would be too 
much to expect that they should also 
contribute from their funds to the relief 
of the poor of Scotland, while the pro- 
prietors of that country were altogether 
exempt from the poor laws. 

Mr. Ellice animadverted upon the de- 
claration of the noble lord, that govern- 
ment was ready to lend money for the 
relief of the a provided security 
were given for its repayment. But 
when the noble lord made this proposi- 
tion, he would ask, whether it was pos- 
sible that he or any reasoning man 
thought that the present distress was 
merely temporary? For his own part, 
he believed that this distress, so far 
from being temporary, was increasing 
every day ; and he was persuaded that it 
must continue to become still worse, un- 
less measures were promptly taken to re- 
lieve the trade and finances of the coun- 
try. He hoped that before the recess the 
House would have some opportunity of 
delivering an opinion upon these impor- 
tant topics, and especially upon that of 
finance. The House might go on in 
passing coercive measures to meet the 
effect of the present system, but these 
were only temporising expedients, and un- 
less the great questions to which he had 
referred, should be gone into, parlia- 
ment would have closed its present sit- 
tings without having done any good. 
They might think that they had removed 
alarm, but let it be recollected that the 
evil which gave rise to alarm—that the 
distress and disconterts of the people, still 
remained. 
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‘Mr. V. Blake suggested, that to se- 
cure the payment of the interest of the 
proposed loan, a new toll should be im- 
posed on the roads in the district to which 
that loan was to be granted. 

Mr. Wilberforce hoped it was the im- 
pression upon every man’s mind in this 
case, that some relief should be afford- 
ed to the poor people to whom the 
petition referred ; for in a country where 
there was so much wealth, it would be 
5 some inhuman to allow persons of this 

escription to suffer absolute want. Were 
these poor persons among the disaffected, 
that might be a reason for feeling less 
sympathy in their favour ; but even that 
would not justify the House in turning a 
deaf ear to their complaints. Here, 
however, those, for whom relief was 
supplicated were as remarkable for 
the propriety of their demeanour, as for 
the severity of their sufferings. There 
was, no doubt, a material difference be- 
tween the situation of England and Scot- 
land, in consequence of the application 
of a portion of the poor’s rate in this 
country to the payment of wages : but 
this application was one of the man 
evils belonging to the system of the pvor's 
rates, to which system he hoped that 
House would devote its serious atten- 
tion; for the evils of this system were 
of grievous magnitude. 

Mr. Calcrafét concurred with the no- 
ble lord, that as this was a question be- 
tween England and Scotland, it would be 
unfair to burthen the proprietors of the 
former for the relief of the poor of the 
latter, especially as the proprietors of 
Scotland were exempt from the poor laws, 
through the mal-administration of which 
the people of England suffered so severe- 
ly. But while he deprecated the mal-ad- 
ministration of this system, he begged 
to be understood as a decided advocate 
for the principle of the poor laws. If any 
proposition should be made for the repeal 
of those laws he would stand up as its op- 
ponent. For he was quite convinced of 
the equity of the principle of those laws, 
however he lamented their improper ad- 
ministration, and especially the misappro- 
priation of the funds collected by those 
laws in the payment of wages. 

Sir J. Mackintosh protested against 
the view which had been taken of this 
subject on both sides of the House. He 
protested, in the first place, against the 
observation of his hon. friend, that. this 
was a question between England and Scot- 
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and, and secondly, against the doctrine 
of the noble toed, that no relief should 
be granted to the poor, who were the 
subject of this petition, unless the pro- 
prietary of the district should submit to 
the poor’s rate. To the observation of 
his hon. friend he would say, that he 
thought parliament equally bound to at- 
tend to the complaints, or to relieve the 
distress of every part of the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain, all of whom had con- 
tributed to form the fund from which that 
relief was solicited ; and to the position of 
the noble lord he would observe, that it 
would not be right to extend the poor 
laws to Scotland. But while he said this, 
let it not be understood that he was an 
enemy to the principle of these laws. 
That principle was indeed so entwined 
with the institutions of this country, that 
any one who should propose the repeal 
of the laws which rested upon it, must 
be deemed fitter for another place than 
for that House. But if these laws were 
restored to their original use, they would 
create no dissatisfaction in the country. 
It was their mal-administration, and es- 
pecially the misappropriation of the funds 
in payment of wages, which had occasion- 
ed so much discontent. But, to return to 
the petition, he trusted that its prayer 
would be duly attended, and that some 
relief would be granted to such a deserv- 
ing class of sufferers who, in fact, desired 
only to be employed and to be rewarded 
for their industry by the means of com- 
mon subsistence. 

Lord A. Hamilton, on moving that the 
petition should be printed, stated, that it 
was a mistake to suppose, that there were 
no poor’s rates in Scotland, those rates 
being very considerable, although there 
were no poor laws in that country. But 
even if the system of poor laws were esta- 
blished in Scotland, were gentlemen aware 
that there were no less than between 20 
and 30,000 persons in Glasgow who were 
not natives of that country, and how were 
those persons to be relieved? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had last year 
obtained from parliament the grant of 
100,000/. for building churches in Scot- 
land, on the ground that the people were 
in want of such churches, but there was a 
paragraph in this petition stating that 
the people could not go to church from 
want of clothing. Would it not, then, 
be but considerate in the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his colleagues, to consider of 
the means of supplying the people with 
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that clothing, without which these new 
churches would be of no utility. 

Mr. Materly argued against the prin- 
ciple upon which it was proposed to ac- 
cede to the prayer of this petition. The 
manufacturers and merchants of Scotland 
had, as well as the same classes in other 
places, materially profited from that mo- 
nopoly of trade which Great Britain had 
enjoyed throughout the war. Those 
people, through whose labour that profit 
was obtained, were now distressed in con- 
sequence of the cessation of that mono- 
poly; and was it fair, that instead of 
having their distress relieved by the capi- 
talists whom they had enriched, that relief 
should be demanded from the public 
funds? He called upon the House to 
resist such a demand; any concession to 
it must serve to establish a most dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Ordered to be printed. 


Scorcu Burcus.] Lord A. Hamilton 
rose to move for the re-appointment of 
the Committee to inquire into the state of 
the Scotch Burghs. He understood, that 
no opposition on the part of ministers was 
intended to the motion. The only altera- 
tion he should propose, was, to substitute, 
in the place of a gentleman who was not 
likely to attend, another hon. member. 
The report that was made by the former 
committee, was before the House, and he 
could appeal to it, as confirming every 
observation he had ever uttered on the 
subject. ‘The abuses proved to exist, 
were 80 gross, so perpetual, and he might 
say, so flagitious, that nothing but an in- 
vestigation into the causes could provide 
a remedy. These abuses sprung from 
the practice of self-election in corporate 
bodies endowed with the power of perpe- 
tuating the abuse. When he had intro- 
duced the subject first to the consideration 
of the House, it was retorted upon him, 
that whatever he might profess, his ob- 
ject was parliamentary reform. He re- 
peated now what he then stated, that nei- 
ther himself nor the petitioners from the 
Royal Burghs sought parliamentary re- 
form directly, although neither he nor 
they disguised from the House, that any 
alteration in the burghs must collaterally 
and in a small degree affect the represen- 
tation in that House. If parliamentary 
reform grew out of the change, it would 
do so collaterally, and not directly. The 
strength of the existing abuses were fully 
illustrated in the fact, that three most 
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laces, Inverness, Aberdeen, 
and even Edinburgh, were under a sen- 
tence of disfranchisement. As to Edin- 
burgh, though he saw in his place the 
right hon. member (Mr. W. Dundas), 
yet it was now a question before the 
Court of Session, whether there had been 
an election or not? Aberdeen was in a 
worse state, as it had no vote whatever. 
Inverness, he believed to be in the same 
Under these circumstances, 

e was warranted in asking the House to 
pursue the inquiry further. The noble 
lord concluded with moving, ‘ that the 
Petitions from the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Mr. W. Dundas observed, that the 
noble lord, in moving for the renewal of 
the Committee, had said a great deal, of 
which he (Mr. D.), had never heard be- 
fore, and which was not in any degree con- 
firmed, even by the luminous report of the 
last committee. As to the election of 
Edinburgh, the only question arose from 
the chance absence of one of the magis- 
trates. The noble lord had stated the 
Burgh of Aberdeen to be bankrupt; that 
he denied, and dared him to the proof. 
The noble lord had that night struggled 
to show, that parliamentary reform was 
not his object; he believed the noble lord 
before to feel that parliament would not 
suffer those corporate rights, guaranteed 
by the articles of the Union, to be shaken. 
All that could be expected was, to replace 
the boroughs in the state in which they 
stood previously to that compact, so that 
no burgess should be made liable to debts, 
over which he had no control. 

Mr. Forbes reminded the House, that 
during the discussions of last session, 
he had uniformly maintained, that the 
burgh of Aberdeen was not bankrupt. 
He could now prove that facts justified 
his opinion: Aberdeen was paying an in- 
terest of four per cent on all its debts, 
and in the course of a year five per cent 
would be paid up on the arrears of the 
two last years. The town of Aberdeen 
was considered good security, and most 
of its creditors would feel greatly disap- 
pointed were the debts paid off. He did 
not rise to oppose the motion, for as far 
as the labours of the first Committee 
went, they were as productive of as little 
evil as of good. 

The motion was agreed to, and Com- 
mittee appointed. 
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gent rose, pursuant to notice, to move, 
“ That there be laid before this House, a 
return of the number of persons liable to 
be struck off from the Chelsea Out Pen- 
sion List, in consequence of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent’s Proclama~ 
tion, dated 28th October 1819; distin- 
guishing those who originally enlisted for 
seven years under the Act 46 Geo. 3rd, 
whose time of service, according to en- 
gagement, has expired, and who are enti- 
tled under that act to certain pensions in 
consideration of wounds.” His object in 
so moving was, to be enabled to move 
hereafter, for leave to bring in a bill to 
expunge so much from the act, commonly 
called the Chelsea Pension Act, as affected 
a certain number of persons now deprived, 
unjustly as he conceived, of pensions in- 
tended for the reward of their service. 
He did this with the greater pleasure, 
not only as he conceived that his motion 
affected. a strong subject of public inquiry, 
and a subject involving points of no small 
constitutional importance; but also, be- 
cause it affected a class of persons, than 
whose claims, he would venture to say, 
on the justice, the sympathy, the huma- 
nity, and the gratitude of this country, it 
would be difficult to conceive any of a 
more sacred or imperious character. 
These men had come forward at the very 
time when it was found necessary to re- 
cruit the army by a new and invigorating 
system, in order to enable it to cope 
against a veteran and successful enemy. 
They had earned their well-contested 
glories, and had now retired on small but 
honourable pensions; which pensions, if 
the law had any power at all, the law of 
the land ought to establish as their pro- 
perty. He required parliament to look 
at their own acts, and to look at, 
what he thought, the illegal proclama- 
tion of October last. That proclamation 
set forth, that all those persons (except- 
ing certain regiments only from its ope- 
ration) who should not report themselves 
for a certain length of service, should be 
deprived of the pensions which they then 
enjoyed. Now, there were many hun- 


‘dreds who would be affected by this pro- 


clamation; particularly those (whose 
claims he should support) who were ori- 
ginally destined for seven years service; 
and who, having received certain wounds, 
were entitled to certain pensions, settled 
by the provisions of what was commonly 
called Mr. Windham’s act. Such persons 
having received their discharges, and 
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being in fact, no longer soldiers, he 
would ask by what right, by what law, by 
what power, they could now be deprived 
of the pensions awarded to them by the 
act. He confined himself to that descrip- 
tion of persons whose term of service had 
expired, and who received such pensions. 
An hon. gentleman the other night had 
required them to admit the right of the 
Crown to deprive persons of their pen- 
sions, even in cases where they had been 
granted for life: he did not not intend to 
answer his requisition; he would not an- 
swer it, because it was not relevant to 
this subject—but more particularly be- 
cause, if necessary, he could find cases 
directly to the point, which would go 
quite counter to the hon. gentleman’s as- 
sertion. His own case was that of per- 
sons who had served their term of ser- 
vice ; and he rested it upon three grounds 
—upon enactments, upon regulations, and 
upon authorities : on enactments, because 
of Mr. Windham’s bill; on authorities, 
because of the opinions expressed in the 
speeches of all the hon. gentlemen who 
had spoken upon that bill, at the time of 
its introduction into that House; and on 
regulations, because of those which were 
adopted conformably to it. [The noble 
lord here read two clauses of the act. 
46 Geo. 3rd}. If this bill did not give to 
the soldier a vested right and property 
to. such pensions as should have been ap- 
pointed ei the rules and regulations in 
force at the time of the enactment, he 
should be glad if the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite would tell him what it diddo. In 
fact, he could not in any other way un- 
derstand what it meant. If it intended 
otherwise, it was an absurdity, or worse 
than an absurdity; for it would hold out 
certain advantages to men enlisting them- 
selves for a certain number of years ; 
whereas, after so enlisting and serving, 
they would find that they were liable 
to be called out at any time of life under 
penalties. These men had retired with 
honourable scars, and had received pen- 
sions to which these honourable scars 
established their best title; but then 
came the proclamation of his majesty, 
dated in last October, and turned the 
whole of their claim to pension into 
waste paper. It called them out, perhaps 
at very great inconvenience to themselves, 
from their wives, their families, and their 
homes, and possibly from their trades and 
occupations, under penalty. He would 
ask, how were they to punish men such 
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as these for desertion? He should appre: 
hend they could not do so: for being, in 
fact, no longer soldiers, they could not 
come under the enactments of the Mutiny 
bill, which only applied to the precise de- 
scription of persons mentioned in its pre- 
amble: and although these “ might not 
be actually discharged” from further ser. 
vice, yet the case was quite different with 
this body of men (for whom he addressed 
them), who might be broken in spirits 
and enfeebled in body, in consequence of 
wounds received in their country’s ser- 
vice; and could not therefore be contem- 
plated by the provisions of the Mutiny 
bill. Those individuals, in consequence 
of those very wounds which obliged them 
to retire, would be placed under the ne+ 
cessity of obeying any call made on them 
by government, under the penalty of 
being deprived of their pensions. If the 
bill were to have a contrary operation, it 
would be a measure, not affecting the un- 
wounded soldier, but grievously affecting 
that class of men, who, having performed 
great public service, deserved a commen- 
surate public reward.—He next came to 
the rules and regulations of Chelsea hos- 
pital, which applied to their case. If any 
one of those could be pointed out that 
tended to nullify Mr. Windham’s bill, he 
then should deny the right of the Crown, 
by promulging any set of resolutions, to 
nullify existing laws. There was, how- 
ever, nothing of the kind in the rules and 
regulations. There was not amongst them 
any one provision, which in any degree 
affected the interest of those persons. If 
a reference to these rules and regulations 
did not make his case strong enough, he 
should further support it by quoting se- 
veral authorities, the force of which, he 
believed, would not be disputed by hon. 
gentlemen opposite [Here the noble 
lord read an extract from Mr. Windham’s 
speech, in which he insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of keeping strict faith with those 
who should enlist under the idea of en- 
gaging for limited service ; and explained 
the advantages of his bill.] In addition 
to this, he possessed also the authority of 
the noble lord, the secretary for foreign 
affairs, of the right hon. the president of 
the board of control, and of the late Mr. 
Perceval; and he defied the noble lord 
(Palmerston) to produce “- thing of 
equal authority which could be held to 
affect the claims of these men. He would 
venture to say, that no act could be found 
which might authorize the taking away of 
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similar pensions, except in the cases of 
persons who had engaged for life, or for a 
certain number of years, and had not 
gone through their stipulated service. A 
departure from a compact like that to 
which he had directed their attention, 
would be fatal to the spirit, and almost to 
the existence of the service. The super- 
anuated soldier had imposed a debt of 
gratitude upon his country, which could 
never be repaid but by the most anxious, 
the most tender, the most vigilant solici- 
tude, to secure for him that reward and 
that repose which his past services had so 
eminently merited. 

Lord Palmerston objected to the shape 
in which the noble lord had brought for- 
ward his motion. The paper which he had 
called for was not that which was neces- 
sary for his purpose. He was very will- 
ing, however, to meet the noble lord upon 
the principle of this bill. Its intention 
evidently was, to enlarge the military force 
of that day, by holding out farther induce- 
ments to recruits. The noble lord thought 
that this bill gave a permanent and inde- 
feasible right to the soldier to enjoy his 
pension, under whatever circumstances he 
might have received it. This was not the 
case, nor had such a regulation ever been 
contemplated by Mr. Windham: all the 
law did was, to create a right under cer- 
tain conditions, which conditions or regu- 
lations were reserved for the Crown to 
make. What were the words of the act? 
With regard to the 5th section, it did not 
bear at all upon this question. The only 
meaning of the 5th section was, that men, 
who entered the service under certain re- 
gulations should not be deprived of the 
benefit arising from those regulations by 
the Crown, at any subsequent period. In 
short, it went to secure to the soldier the 
benefit of the regulation which existed at 
the time of his enlistment. But the 
third section was that on which the ques- 
tion turned. The 3rd section said, * that 
from and after the passing of the act, &c., 
any soldier shall be entitled to his dis- 
charge by reason of the expiration of the 
period of service, fixed in the orders and 
regulations of his majesty’s government ;” 
leaving it in the power of the king to fix 
the period of service : and it further pro- 
vided ‘that men so discharged should 
be entitled to receive such pensions, al- 
lowance, or relief, as should be fixed in 
the orders and regulations in such cases 
respectively.” These words he appre- 
hended, did not give a perpetual right to 
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the enjoyment of a pension; and if they 
did not, what did they give? In his opi- 
nion, these words were introduced to give 
conditional pensions to those who had not 
received pensions previous to the passing 
of the act. The noble lord, he thought, 
had entirely mistaken the object of this 
clause. It was well known, that previous 
to the passing of the act, the pension 
granted to the soldier was entirely depen- 
dent on the bounty of the Crown; and in 
this state of things, not alone was the 
man bound to prove a case of service and 
disability from wounds, but he must also 
produce the recommendation of his com- 
manding officer. Now, in the opinion of 
Mr. Windham, it was desirable to do away 
with this discretion, and to enact, that if a 
man should present himself, in every other 
respect with a sufficient claim, his pension 
should be granted, and he should not be 
subject to the caprice of his commanding 
officer, or to the unjust or improper ex-. 
ercise of the authority of the Crown. It 
only remained then to say, what was the 
period at the end of which a man should 
be entitled to a pension, or what degree 
of disability would justify his claiming. 
This point was left in the discretion of the 
Crown, who adopted such regulations as 
the circumstances of the service seemed to 
warrant ; and to these regulations, what- 
ever they might be, the soldier was bound 
to submit. This he thought, was the 
only fair interpretation of this act. But 
the noble lord said that he had authorities 
which led to a different interpretation. 
Now, he was sure he could refer to the 
authority of Mr. Windham himself, as 
corroborative of his proposition, that this 
bill did not give to a man an indefeasible 
right to his pension. If either Mr. Wind- 
ham or general Fitzpatrick had entertained 
such a notion, they would have distinctly 
stated it on the passing of the bill; butso 
far from this being the case, the regula-~ 
tions adopted under their auspices, after 
the passing of the act, clearly proved the 
converse of sucha proposition. In fixing 
the periods for which the men should en- 
list, it was seen that for the first seven 
years no pension was granted ; but that if an 
enlistment took place for fourteen years, 
and that period was completed, the right 
to a pension existed; and if the service 
was extended to 21 years, the right arose 
to a larger pension ; but if a soldier were 
discharged before the completion of the 
three full periods of service, namely, 21 


years, and should be in the receipt of his 
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pension, it was further provided, that he 
should forfeit that pension, unless when 
called upon he agreed to complete the 
full three periods—that was to say, if a 
man were discharged at the end of 14 
years, and was in the enjoyment of his 
pension, if occasion existed for his ser- 
vices for the 7 remaining years of the 
whole period of 21 years, and he should 
refuse to serve them, he lost his pension 
altogether. It was impossible to place 
any other construction upon the words of 
the act. Unless this were the case, he 
apprehended the House would think a 
very bad bargain had been made for the 
country. The regulation which fixed the 
rate of pensions given to men disabled 
from wounds was open to precisely the 
same construction ; and if the man were 
able, he was equally liable with the man 
who had received his pension for length 
of service, to be called upon to serve his 
full three periods of service. If this were 
not the law, the country would be placed 
in a most preposterous condition. The 
object of Mr. Windham obviously was, to 
keep a corps de reserve, but this object 
would have been altogether defeated, if 
the conclusion come to by the noble lord 
were correct. And what else would be 
the result? Why, men who had entered 
the service at 18 years.old, would, at the 
end of 14 years service, when they had 
arrived at the extreme old age of 32, be 
for the rest of their lives entitled to par- 
take of the bounty of the country, with- 
out any opportunity existing of calling 
upon them to make some return for such 
generosity! This would indeed be a 
monstrous state of things. Of pensioners 
there were not less than 75,000 men, 
none of whom would then contribute to 
the public service. It was true, that 
many of these men were unable to serve ; 
but a great number of them were useful 
and effective troops. He very much re- 
gretted the noble lord had chosen this 
particular period for bringing forward this 
question. All he could say was, that the 
act granted pensions under particular re- 
gulations, and that those who received 
pensions must, in order to entitle them- 
selves to their continuance, act in confor-~ 
mity with those regulations. 

Lord Althorp perfectly agreed in the 
construction put upon the first part of this 
act by the noble secretary at war; 
— that where pensions were granted 
to diers for length of service, the 


Crown had a right to call for their ser- 
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vices until they had completed the full 
periods which the conditions in the regu- 
lations alluded to distinctly stipulated, 
He did not agree with him, however, in 
the other branch of his definition ; namely, 
that which referred to pensions received 
for wounds. In such cases he thought a 
similar right of calling for the services of 
the soldier did not exist. At all events, 
doubts existed on the subject; and he 
thought those doubts should be construed 
favourably for the soldier. 

Mr. C. Long said, the only question 
here was, what was the condition upon 
which the soldier enlisted? ‘The regula- 
tions adopted by the officers of the Crown 
was, that a soldier, in order to entitle 
himself to the enjoyment of his pension, 
must render himself liable to be called 
upon to serve the three full periods of his 
enlistment, amounting to21 years. These 
regulations were suggested by Mr. Wind- 
ham himself; and if he had meant to 
come to a different conclusion, he would 
no doubt, have made his bill clearly intel- 
ligible. From the beginning, it was evi- 
dent that Mr. Windham contemplated 
the securing of the service of the soldier 
for 21 years; and very few instances had 
occurred in which the soldier was disposed 
to question this proposition: on the cons 
trary they were generally anxious to dis- 
guise their wounds, so that they might 
get into the veteran battalions. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that with regard 
to the question of pensions for length of 
service, it clearly appeared that the sol- 
dier was subject to the conditions laid 
down in the regulations adopted by the 
Crown. The same rule, however, did not 
apply to that class of persons who re- 
ceived pensions for wounds. In the for- 
mer case, the words of the regulation 
were, that they should only receive their 
pensions on the condition that when call- 
ed upon they should complete their ser- 
vice for their three full periods; in the 
latter, however, the words were that they 
should “ complete their service for the 
period for which they had been engaged.” 
In these regulations, therefore, there was 
a marked distinction, and he apprehended 
if a man had only engaged for seven 
years, and received a pension for a wound 
obtained during that period, he would, 
according to the words of the regulation, 
have, to all intents and purposes, com- 
pleted the period for which he had been 
engaged, and could not be compelled ta 
serve longer than seven years. 
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Mr. Calcraft thought the question in 
this case was extremely narrow. The 
only point at issue was, what construction 
was to be put upon the words “ the pe- 
riod of service for which they had been 
engaged.” In his opinion, if a man en- 
listed for seven years, that was the period 
of his engagement; and if he became 
entitled to a pension during that period, 
the Crown had no right to call for his ser- 
vices any longer. 

The question was negatived. 


Newspaper Stamp Duttes Bitt.] 
The report of this bill was brought up. 
On the motion that it be agreed to, 

Mr. Primrose rose to oppose the mea- 
sure. This bill, he said, had now arrived 
near its last stage, and still the discussion 
on its principle had not taken place. No 
gentleman on the other side came for- 
ward to defend it against the objections 
which had been stated to it. At first, 
when it was proposed to discuss it on 
the second reading, the noble lord oppo- 
site had wished the debate to be post- 
poned to a future stage; that stage 
was now past, and the discussion of 
the principle of the bill was deferred 
till the third reading. He rose to op- 
pore the bill, because, both as taken 
y itself, and as composing a part of the 
system of measures which was introduced 
along with it, it appeared to him as one 
of the most vital importance, affecting the 
liberties and constitution of the country— 
a measure, not calculated to call forth 
declamations, but to be opposed as ef- 
fecting a change in the practical privi- 
leges and rights of the people. This was 
not like the Seditious Meetings bill, of a 
temporary nature, but was intended to 
be permanent, and could only be de- 
fended on one of two grounds—either 
that the freedom of the press had been 
at all times an evil that required correc- 
tion; or that it was a privilege which, 
though good in itself, we were now un- 
worthy of enjoying. Now, so far was the 
first of these positions from being true, 
that it might on the contrary be proved 
that it was productive of great practical 
good; that ever since the Revolution, its 
tendency had been to preserve order and 
to ensure good government; and that 
nothing had operated so much to prevent 
troubles, or even a total dissolution of the 
government. This might be illustrated by 
recurring to times anterior to. the Revo- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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lution, when a free press did not exist, and 
when, consequently, the people, having 
no other way of expressing their opinions, 
had vented them in acts of insurrection 
and violence. Although the hous member 
for Corfe-castle had last night deprecated 
the existence of the Star Chamber, he 
had reminded the House, as a kind of ad- 
vantage, that a free press did not then 
form a part of our constitution. But what 
was the consequence? What did history 
say of those times in which there was no 
freedom of the press? It described a 
perpetual contest as existing between the 
government and the people—the Crown 
attempting encroachments on the one 
hand, and the people rising to oppose 
those encroachments on the other. Hav- 
ing no means of expressing their opinion, 
or of influencing the government by a 
declaration of their claims, they were 
obliged to recur to physical force; and 
the government was not warned of its 
danger till its very existence was threat- 
ened. He might amply illustrate this by 
an appeal to the period of the reign of 
Charles Ist. He might even say, that 
the revolution which then took place 
would not have happened, had the king 
been warned in time of the wishes of his 
people through the medium of a free 
press. Nor would the encroachments 
which followed in the two subsequent 
reigns of Charles 2nd and James 2nd 
have occurred, had the dangers of them 
been pointed out through the same me- 
dium. So far was a free press from being 
dangerous to governments, that it was 
their best protection, as it prevented, by 
an amicable understanding between the 
authorities and the people, those popular 
commotions which must always happen 
when grievances, either real or imaginary, 
produced a separation between them. 
The hon. member for Corfe-castle seemed 
to take great credit to himself for show- 
ing that the eminent persons who con- 
ducted the Revolution had consented to 
restrictions on the press during the first 
year of the reign of William 3rd; but he 
had forgotten to state, when he mentioned 
that the then ministers had introduced re- 
striction bills, how often they had been 
rejected by parliament. The severe laws 
of Charles 2nd, he believed, had never 
been re-enacted but once in William’s 
reign; and that was in 1692. The re- 
enactment was recommended by the com- 
mittee on the expiring laws, and had 
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passed on that recommendation; but in 
1694 it was rejected. Attempts were 
made by the ministers to renew the bill 
till 1697, but were always defeated, and 
then finally given up. It was not fair, 
therefore, in describing the attempts of the 
government to introduce restrictions, to 
omit entirely all mention of the example 
of parliament resisting those attempts. 
With respect to the Seditious Meeting 
bill, he opposed it on its first introduction, 
because it was intended to be perpetual ; 
but agreed to its third reading, because 
the clause enacting its perpetuity had been 
withdrawn, He opposed the present bill 
for the same reason that he at first did that 
for suppressing public meetings, because 
it was intended permanently to restrain 
the expression of public opinion. What 
was the difference between a free and a 
despotic government, but that public opi- 
nion was expressed, and produced its in- 
fluence on the former, and not on the 
latter? A government might be theore- 
tically good, and yet practically unjust 
and arbitrary, if the influence of public 
opinion were withdrawn; while, on the 
other hand, public opinion, acting on a 
government with great theoretical imper- 
fections, might produce most of the practi- 
cal benefits of the most perfect system of 
social subordination. Theoretically speak- 
ing, the manner of electing members for 
the House of Commons promised none of 
the advantages of a fair representation of 
the people, and a part of the constitution 
was thus an absurdity; but the House of 
Commons thus constituted, as had been 
said by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) ‘* worked well,” adopted wise mea- 
sures, and enacted wise laws. But why 
did it “ work well?” By the influence of 
omg opinion operating upon it. And 

ow could the public opinion express it- 
self so as to produce these practical bene- 
fits? Why, through the medium of pub- 
lic. assemblies and a free press. It had 
been said by hon. members who support- 
ed the measures of administration on the 
present occasion, that great as the privi- 
leges af meeting publicly and discussing 
freely were, they were still liable to abuse, 
and ought to be restrained. From the 
class of persons who of late had called 
and attended the great meetings which 
the Seditious Meetings bill was intended 
to put down, ‘he entirely dissented; he 
was decidedly opposed to universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments, the doc- 
trines which they supported; but still he 
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thought that public meetings would not 
produce the advantages of making known 
to government the wants and wishes of 
the people, if restrictions were imposed 
on the expression of opinions, however 
absurd; and, in the same manner, the 
press could not produce all the good 
which it was calculated to produce, if it 
was not (he would not say licentious, but) 
bordering on licentiousness. Unless it 
could speak freely of public men and 
public measures, unless it could examine 
into the conduct of all the departments of 
the government, and denounce abuses 
wherever detected, unless it could discuss 
every proceeding of the administration, 
not excluding even the administration of 
justice, it could not produce its full effect, 
nor could our government and institutions 
remain entire. The administration of jus- 
tice could not be long expected to con- 
tinue pure, unless the proceedings of the 
courts were made known, and the con- 
duct of the judges watched by a very free 
and vigilant press. The judges could not 
be questioned as to their conduct, but in 
parliament, which thus furnished no im- 
mediate or practical remedy against their 
malversation ; but the press, which made 
known their acts, and was ready to cen- 
sure their conduct, supplied the imme- 
diate and certain means of enforcing the 
performance of their duty, or punishing 
their departure from it. The Houses of 
Parliament and the courts of justice could 
thus be kept within the pale of law and 
constitutional conduct, only by the exer- 
tions of a free, a very free press. The 
liberty of the press was a part of our con- 
stitution. It had been made so in 1694, 
when the censorship was abolished; and 
having remained so for 126 years, it did 
not become gentlemen to go back to the 
reign of Charles 2nd, or James 2nd, for 
precedents of restriction; nor to that of 
Alfred, as the hon. and learned solicitor- 
general had done, to prove that securities 
before publication was not an infringe- 
ment of our rights, because that monarch 
had tithings securities for each other. An 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) had stated 
with an air of discovery, that there was 
nothing about a‘free press in the Bill of 
Kights, and had inferred from the omission 
that a free press was then regarded as an 
object of little consequence. He ad- 
mitted the fact, but denied the inference. 
The freedom of the press was not secur- 
ed by the Bill of Rights, merely because 
the Bill of Rights contained only those 
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rights that were infringed by the Crown 
without an act of parliament, and the great 
evil against which it was intended to guard 
was the dispensing with acts of parliament 
by the Crown. But the censorship of the 
press had been exercised by act of parlia- 
ment, and therefore could not be brought 
forward as an encroachment of the Crown 
which it was necessary to provide against 
by acclaim of freedom of discussion from 
the Crown. It ought to be recollected, 
that though the liberty of the press was 
not, for the reason he had aan. secured 
in the Bill of Rights, it became the law of 
the land only five years afterwards, the 
Bill of Rights having passed in 1689, and 
the censorship having been abolished in 
1694. He confessed he was surprised at 
some of the doctrines which he heard 
stated in that House, in which it was 
maintained that the freedom of the press 
was inconsistent with the security of pri- 
vate property. Whether was private pro- 
perty, he would ask, most secure in free 
or despotic states? On the answer to 
this question would depend the answer to 
the objection against a free press. If the 
present bill passed, it would as essentially 
change the constitution as a bill to abolish 
the House of Commons. If the House 
took away the channel by which public 
opinion expressed itself, he considered 
the first step taken towards revolution. 
Unless means were allowed to the people 
of acting upon the government and the 
legislature, by public opinion, they could 
only act by physical force; and thus a 
foundation would be laid for a revolution 
of the kind which they contemplated, or 
one which he should more deprecate, end- 
ing in the establishment of arbitrary 
power. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the clauses of the bill, 
and contended that they gave a complete 
power to the Crown to allow the publica- 
tion of any thing agreeable to the Crown, 
as no prosecution could be carried on for 
a transgression of the act without the au- 
thority of the attorney-general, who 
might refuse his consent if he wished to 
encourage the publication. The bill gave 
a complete power to the Treasury to limit 
the class of persons who should print and 
publish works of a certain sort. The hon. 
gentleman from the importance of the 
measure pressed the necessity of delaying 
the further consideration of it till after the 
holidays. Many members had already 
left town, and it did not become ministers 
to hurry a bill of this kind through the 
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House with a thin attendance. It should 
be discussed after the adjournment, when 
gentlemen could come to the discussion 
with cool and dispassionate minds, pre- 
pared to examine the proposed law in all 
its bearings, to ascertain the effect it would 
have on public liberty, and its influence 
on the constitution. [Hear]. 

Mr. R. Martin expressed a desire to 
see the bill pass with all due expedition. 
He held in his hand a letter from Ireland, 
stating, that several emissaries had ap- 
peared in the western counties, organizing 
the people, whose machinations ought to 
be checked. 

The report was agreed to. 


Liset Bitv.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved the second reading of 
the Blasphemous and Seditious Libel bill. 

Lord Ebrington felt much diffidence in 
addressing tlie House upon this subject. 
His diffidence was increased by the consci- 
ousness, that he could not add any thing 
to the unanswered and unanswerable ar- 
guments already urged from his side of 
the House against these measures. He 
trusted, however, that as he did not often 
claim the indulgence of the House, he 
should experience it upon the present oc- 
casion. He protested against the whole 
of the system of measures of which this 
however appeared to him to be the most 
objectionable. . Although he would admit 
some of those measures to be locally and 
temporarily necessary, yet he could not 
help thinking that the whole, brought 
forward and supported as they were, 
formed the most alarming attack ever 
made by parliament upon the liberties and 
constitution of the country. Here he 
must say, in reference to what he consi- 
dered as the source and cause of all the 
measures brought forward—he meant the_ 
proceedings at Manchester—with respect 
to those proceedings, all he heard in that 
House only strengthened his previous 
conviction that inquiry, rigid and impar- 
tial rb was loudly called for, and 
was indispensably necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice. The most positive as- 
sertions, and the most distinct offers of 
proof from his side of the House, were 
answered only by counter-assertions and 
by ex parte statements contained in the 
papers on thetable. The legality of the 
meeting was sti!l a matter of question, if 
it was not positively established. The 
dispersion of the meeting appeared at the 
present moment to have been unnecessary, 
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illegal, and cruel. The House of Com- | 
mons would therefore have only done | 
their duty to the country—his majesty’s 
ministers would have consulted their own 
interest, if the present measures had been | 
preceded by strict inquiry; and if an_ 
attempt had been made to alleviate the | 
distresses of the people, rather than re- 
course had to severe and coercive proceed- 
ings. But all inquiry had been rejected, 
and parliament had been called on, ina 
moment of alarm, not unfounded but 
greatly exaggerated, to legislate, not tem- 
 ebipoie or according to the exigency, 

ut permanently, and in a manner that 
involved the innocent with the guilty. 
The right of meeting and petitioning was 
fettered for five years, and by other mea- 
sures our liberties were to suffer perma- 
nently. But, alarming as the measures 
themselves were, he thought the manner 
in which they were received in that 
House, and the arguments by which they 
were supported, still more alarming. 
He had heard with astonishment the 
greatest blessing and the best security 
for the tranquillity of the country, repre- 
sented as an evil, and the cause of disaf- 
fection and disloyalty. An hon, member 
had represented the general diffusion of 
education among the poor as the cause of 
those evils which now existed. At such 
an assertion he could only express his as- 
tonishment. Another hon. and learned 
member had referred to the security re- 
quired from publicans as similar to the 
recognizances proposed in the Stamp- 
duties bill: but this was an argument 
which did not bear at all upon the sub- 
ject. The state of morals in this country 
was not such as to call for such a measure 
as the present. It was not, he trusted, 
necessary for him to guard himself from 
misapprehension by expressing the ab- 
horrence which he felt at the principles 
of blasphemy which were propagated. 
He admitted that some miscreants did 
circulate such principles, but he believed 
that their number was far less than it was 
represented by the other side of the 
House. As proofs that there did not 
exist in the country that spirit of blas- 
phemy and infidelity from which some 
hon. gentlemen anticipated so much 
change, let the House look to the Bible 
Societies; let them look to the various 
societies for the propagation of the gos- 


pel, societies patronized, not by the rich 
and the great alone, but by all classes | 
above the very paupers; let them look at 
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the new churches and chapels building in 
every part of the country—let them look 


‘at the immense increase of meeting- 


houses. Many clergymen in the church 
were heard to complain that the people 
did not think the devotion of our own 
church sufficient for them. He was sin- 
cerely attached to the church, and did 
not wish to encourage methodism ; but 
he could appeal to the increase of me- 
thodism as proof that blasphemy was not 
generally prevalent. But even admitting 
the evil to exist to a far greater degree 
than it really did, surely it was incumbent 
upon those who brought in the present 
measures, to show that the existing laws 
were not sufficient to meet that evil, be- 
fore they called upon the House to pass 
other laws, by which the dearest privileges 
of Englishmen were invaded and de- 
stroyed. Since 1810, only one individual 
had been prosecuted for blasphemy, as 
appeared from the return upon their 
table; and he had been successfully pro- 
secuted. The conviction and punishment 
of that individual could not be supposed 
to encourage blasphemy. The severity 
of his punishment might be thought suffi- 
cient without severer laws. Parliament 
had already restricted the right of public 
meeting; they had already repressed, and 
properly, all unnecessary military train- 
ings; they had already, by too severe a 
law, authorized magistrates to search for 
arms. They had just had before them, a 
law proposing new and unheard of secu- 
rities against the possible abuse, or rather 
an imagined abuse, of the intention of 
writing. Under those circumstances, the 
House would surely do wise to pause 
before they proceeded further. In urging 
delay, hostile though he was to the princi- 
ple of this bill, and particularly to the 
punishment of banishment proposed in it, 
his object only was to gain time for con- 
sideration. At present, it was impossible 
to give it due attention. Those who en- 
tertained the greatest alarm upon this 
subject could not suffer their feelings to 
run away with them, so far as to qppre- 
hend any danger or evil from the delay of 
this bill till after the recess. He would 
therefore move as an amendment, that 
for the word “ now”? be substituted * the 
15th of February.” 

Colonel Davies could not sufficiently 
express his surprise at the extraordinary 
conduct of ministers. He asked whether 
it was respectful to the House, whether 
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subject should be debated night after 
night on his side of the House, and that 
not one word should be said by ministers? 
When the rights and liberties of the 
country were attacked, were hon. gentle- 
men on his side of the House to get up 
one after another, and urge the most for- 
cible arguments against those attacks, and 
was the House to hear not one word in 
their defence but such speeches as they 
had heard last night. Lo the annals of 
parliament were not to be found such ar- 
guments as had been used last night in 
defence of these measures. Measures 
adopted in the time of Charles Ist, 
measures adopted by the long parliament, 
measures peculiar to the rash councils of 
the Stuarts, were the only precedents 
urged in defence of the present measures. 
If arguments were to be selected by the 
friends of the measures against them- 
selves, none more forcible than those 
could be found. What worse could be 
said of the measures before them, than 
that they were paralleled only by abomi- 
nable measures, passed when there was 
not a vestige of the liberty of the press— 
when there was not a trace of civil or 
religious freedom ? Was it, he asked, by 
measures of this kind that we had attained 
to all our eminence in freedom, in com- 
merce, in wealth, in general prosperity ? 
Was it by measures like these we had 
become the admiration and envy of the 
world? Was it necessary to remind gen- 
tlemen, that if measures of this kind had 
always existed, the public mind had never 
been awakened, the constitution on which 
Englishmen so justly prided themselves 
had never grown up to its acknowledged 
excellence and strength? By repressing 
the free circulation and the open avowal 
of opinion, that warning voice which 
often apprised of danger and preserved 
from ruin, would be silenced, but instead 
would be generated a deep, lasting, and 
dangerous spirit of indignation and re- 
sentment. Men would in secret brood 
over their sufferings and their wrongs, 
till asudden explosion would spread over 
the land a calamity as complete as it had 
been unforeseen. But he had not risen 
to discuss the question ; he had risen only 
to protest against the violation of every 
principle of decency which appeared in 
the conduct of ministers. In the history 
of parliament—gentlemen might laugh, 
but he would repeat, that in the history 
of parliament, was nothing to be found so 
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against the legality of many parts of the 
present bill. Why did not learned gen- 
tlemen on the other side at least attempt 
an answer? The necessity of the mea- 
sure was denied. Why was no proof 
offered of the existence of any necessity ? 
If ministers could urge one good ground 
for such a measure, let them receive the 
gratitude of the country, instead of the 
abhorrence with which they and their 
measures were now regarded. 

Mr. Money said, he cordially assented 
to all the measures proposed as calcu- 
lated for the protection of our religion 
and our liberties. He trusted that the 
whole had not yet appeared of the mea- 
sures prepared for stemming and turning 
the tide of blasphemy, which was now 
poured into some of the most populous, 
and hitherto some of the most religious 
parts of the country. A right hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated, in a speech 
at distinguished for piety as for eloquence, 
that blasphemers carried their pernicious 
industry so far as to convey their poison 
to the minds of youth by means of 
primers and catechisms. Of this fact, 
too, there was abundant proof. The ma- 
gistrates of the county of Chester stated 
in the papers on the table, that blasphemy 
and sedition were taught inschools where 
thousands were educated. The grand 
jury of the same county declared that 
the holy scriptures were reviled and 
laughed at, and audaciously represented 
to the people as false, by blasphemers, 
who thus deprive the people of all the 
moral restraints, and all the hopes 
and comforts of religion. The earl of 
Glasgow also stated, that most active en- 
deavours were made to instil the most 
poisonous principles, and to eradicate 
every principle of religion from a district 
once the most religious. A gentleman, 
much experienced in the knowledge of 
mankind, and well known to that House, 
had said, that it was one of the worst 
symptoms of the age, that sedition was 
conveyed to the child with his lesson. 
That an early and effectual antidote to 
this evil was necessary all must admit. It 
was the bounden duty of the House to 
extend a moral and religious education to 
every part of the country. The tax on 
cheap publications, as it would diminish 
the sale of them, would in so far diminish 
the evil which they were the means of 
inflicting on the country. But there were 
other publications, on which some re- 
straint ought to be laid—he meant Sun- 
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day newspapers, which were the most 
fruitful sources of the mischiefs which had 
sprung out of the abuses of the press. 
This evil ought to be repressed. They 
were a modern innovation on the repose 
of the sabbath: cnd being published 
when the lower orders were idle, they 
were read with avidity. The publishers 
of these papers selected and arranged all 
the poison of the week, and brought it 
out in one copious dose. The reading of 
these papers occupied the time and at- 
tention which ought to be devoted to the 
sabbath. Hence proceeded much of the 
increase of infidelity. Surely on one 
day of seven, a day divinely commanded 
to be kept holy, the sale of news ought, 
like all other sales, to be prohibited. He 
knew of no other shop that was allowed 
to be open. The shops of booksellers, 
libraries, and every other shop, were shut. 
Many of those most interested in the sale 
of those papers were anxious to have them 
repressed. He had seen a petition signed 
by 60 or 70 news-venders, which was in- 
tended to be presented to that House. 
They declared that they were placed in 
the most inconvenient situation by the 
increase of Sunday newspapers, for that 
they were unwilling to live by the breach 
of the sabbath ; and those papers induced 
persons to frequent public-houses, and 
circulated principles and doctrines that 
were disloyal, seditious, and profane. He 
trusted that the suppression of those 
papers would be undertaken by his ma- 
jesty’s government as a measure that 
would tend much to effect the object in- 
tended by all the measures now proposed. 
At this crisis they had the confidence of 
the great majority of the country, as they 
had in the counsels which, sanctioned by 
parliament, had conducted the country 
triumphantly through the war. The same 
counsels, he trusted, would, through 
divine Providence, preserve unimpaired 
the institutions of our ancestors. 

Mr. William Smith couldassure the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down that he 
would agree with him if he could prove his 
case. Those who knew him best, would 
as little suspect him of blasphemy, 
sedition, and impiety, as the hon. member. 
If he saw any reason for believing what 
the hon. gentleman wished the House to 
believe, that there were schools in the 
country, in which sedition and blasphemy 
were taught, he would be as forward as 
the hon. gentleman for almost any mea- 
sures. But the whole evidence was mere 
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assertion of the most vague and uncertain 
nature. There was nothing like proof, 
Not one primer or seditious spelling: 
book was produced which could be 
produced by scores and thousands, if 
the assertion were true. A very respect- 
able friend had told him the same story, 
He had told him that he had come out 
of the country recently, and that sedition 
and blasphemy were taught in schools. 
He asked his friend whether he had seen 
any books of that kind. His friend ac- 
knowledged that he had not, but that he 
had had his information from good au- 
thority. But he, upon further interroga- 
tion, acknowledged that this authority had 
never seen such books. What, then, was 
his evidence?“ Somebody told me that 
somebody told him that something ex- 
isted.” It so happened in every part of 
the information on which the subjects be- 
fore them were founded—subjects on 
which he was unfortunately in a minority. 
Inquiry was refused, and they were de- 
sired to take every assertion in the papers 
on the table as an ascertained fact. Of 
those papers some were too vague, anda 
great many were not the result of personal 
knowledge. He regretted that a noble 
lord, the lord-lieutenant of the west riding 
of the county of York—whom he regarded 
with much respect, he had almost said 
personal regard—he regretted that the 
noble jord was not present, for he was 
told that he had stated it to be a fact that 
sedition was taught in schools. He 
wished to ask the noble lord, whether, 
having been recently in the country, he 
had got any further instance on the spot. 
If the practice existed at all, instances of 
its existence might have been easily found. 
He had been long of opinion, that religion, 
though inculcated in youth, could have 
very little authority with adults if sup- 
ported only by the force of law; but he 
knew no common punishment sufficient 
for those who imbued the young mind 
with irreligious principles. On those 
subjects, then, stated by the hon. gentle- 
man, he was a total infidel. He did not 
believe in the facts. While he had the 
deepest regard for religion, he had too 
much regard for civil and religious liberty 
to sacrifice it without conviction of ne- 
cessity. He would not do it on suspicion, 
because suspicion ought to have no weight 
or authority without the support of facts. 
He hoped he should be excused for saying 
a few words here upon the kind of defence 
set up on his trial by Mr. Carlile—a de- 
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fence in which proceedings in that House 
were alluded to, and his name, as the 
mover of a bill on which Mr. Carlile 
rested his defence, had been mentioned. 
He knew nothing of Mr. Carlile, and 
almost of the whole of his defence he 
was ignorant. But if he had rested his 
defence on the bill which he had the 
honour and very great satisfaction to 
carry through that House, no defence 
was ever more void of foundation. He 
had had a conversation with the most 
respectable and venerable person who 
was at the head of the church of Eng- 
land, and to whom he could appeal 
if he were in that House, before the bill 
was proposed, and they had agreed that | 
the common law respecting blasphemy | 
was not affected by it. He would not 
now touch on the law of blasphemy, 
nor would he enter into the question 
whether blasphemy might not better be | 
left to its own fate. He was sure of | 
the concurrence of an hon. and learned | 
gentleman on the other side, in the 
opinion that Christianity needed not the 
support of the civil power. He was 
perfectly satisfied that it would occasion 
no danger to our religion if every sta- 
tute for its defence were done away, or 
had never existed in this country. If 
the laws against blasphemy had existed, 
or had been put into effectual execution 
at former periods, the christian religion 
never could have existed as it now did 
in this country—because the principle 
of those laws must go to this extent— 
that every government should have the 
power of protecting the religion which 
is established; and, if so, it must have 
been effectual against the reformers in 
behalf of the Catholics. This was his 
creed, and he should never hesitate to 
avow it. With respect to the question 
before the House, and particularly the 
new punishment of banishment, he begged 
leave to say, that he had never been 
more surprised than at the arguments 
used last night. When they considered 
the changes of time—when they viewed 
the great and extensive operations of that 
great innovator—when they reflected, that, 
as had been last night said, the great ex- 
cellence of our constitution was, that like 
the skin of the human body, it enlarged 
itself, and grew in exact correspondence 
with the growth of the institutions which 
it embraced—when they observed these 
things, must they not think it very extra- 
ordinary, that not only the precedents of | 
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our Saxon ancestors were referred to in 
support of any legislative proceeding but 
those of the Tudors and Stuarts? He 
should have thought that the very circum- 
stance of such measures having been re- 
sorted to then, would be sufficient reason 
for their condemnation now. If, however, 
any thing could surprise him more than 
another, it was another argument used 
last night. Although this was in fact a 
continuation of last night’s debate, yet it 
being irregular to refer to a former de- 
bate, he would only mention the argu- 
ment. The extent of education in this 
country had been regarded as ground of 
reprobation and censure rather than of 
applause. This was going very far back 
indeed. Upon the same grounds, the in- 
vention of printing ought to be condemn- 
ed altogether, and reprobated as the bane 
of society, and John Faustus and his as- 
sociates ought to have been consigned to 
the dungeons of the inquisition, instead of 
being regarded as the greatest benefactors 
of mankind. Knowledge was valuable, 
not as the exclusive privilege of a few, 
but asa means of happiness which ex- 
tended its benefits to all classes, and 
enabled the lowest to raise themselves in 
the scale of existence. But he did not 
mean to go into that discussion; he had 
risen only to say, that the hon. member's 
statements were without foundation in 
fact. 

Mr. Money explained. He had ex- 
pressly referred to the papers on the table 
as containing proofs of his assertion. The 
magistrates of Chester had said that the 
facts could be verified on oath. 

Mr. W. Smith explained. He was 
aware of that; but he repeated that the 
assertions in those papers were too vague 
to be trusted. 

Mr. J. P. Grant could not avoid ex- 
pressing his surprise at the very extraor- 
dinary conduct pursued by his majesty’s 
ministers, relative to the progress of all 
the measures they had proposed since the 
meeting of parliament. He could see no 
reason to justify the precipitancy with 
which they were hurrying bills through the 
House, which went to shake the founda- 
tion of English liberty. He hoped, how- 
ever, the manner in which they were passed, 
would have its due impression with the 
country, and that such members as were 
not devoted to the Treasury, would pause 
before they sanctioned proceedings of the 
most indecent and unnecessary descrip- 
tion. In proposing a bill which went, be- 
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yond all precedent, against the liberty of 
the subject, ministers did not think it 
worth their while either to state why it 
should pass, or why the modification 
which it was understood to be their wish 
to make in it hereafter, should be made. 
His opposition would, he feared, be inef- 
fectual, but he should consider himself 
guilty of a gross breach of his public duty, 
did he suffer the bill to be read a second 
time, without being afforded sufficient 
time to look at its provisions. 

Mr. Tierney said, that in opposing the 
haste with which the present measure was 
attempted to be forced through the 
House, he was only actuated by a sincere 
desire to perform a great public duty. 
He was sure the noble lord would do him 
the justice to say, that during the whole 
course of these proceedings, he had not 
endeavoured to retard their progress by a 
factious or vexatious opposition. The 
present bill, however, which was most 
novel in its provisions, was not brought 
forward as the other measures had been; 
and he conceived he was not asking too 
much, when he called on ministers not to 
press it before the Christmas recess, but 
to pause until they met again after the 
holidays. The noble lord, it seemed, 
was not disposed to accede to that propo- 
sition. Since that was the case, he would 
make his appeal to other gentlemen in the 
House, who, though they might approve 
of the measure, were not quite so eager 
to have it immediately disposed of. They 
perhaps, would agree to his proposition, 
which he declared, in all sincerity of 
heart, was not intended to impede the 
course of proceedings which government 
recommended for adoption, but was 
meant to afford a proper opportunity for 
due deliberation on one of the most im- 
portant subjects that was ever brought 
before the legislature. Many gentlemen 
were, he knew, willing to give a certain 
degree of confidence to ministers; but he 
believed no member of any administration, 
before the present period, ever thought 
of introducing a bill from the other House 
of Parliament, containing the most im- 
portant enactments, without feeling the 
propriety of opening, distinctly, his view 
of the subject, and stating the necessity 
in which the measure originated. He was 
quite sure, that, in another place to which 
a bill passed in that House had been sent, 
some of his majesty’s ministers deemed it 
their duty to state the grounds on which 
the measure had been introduced, and 
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agreed to. They did not think it was 
sufficient to say that the bill ought to be 
passed, merely because it came from the 
other House of parliament. Such a pro- 
ceeding was unprecedented. It was the 
more necessary also, that explanation 
should be given in this case, because the 
bill as sent down here from the other 
House had been altered. All the noble 
lord had said on this point was, that 
transportation was too severe a penalty, 
and that banishment should be substituted; 
but he offered no reason to show that 
transportation was too severe, or that ba- 
nishment should be preferred. Now, 
however, at this late period of the year, 
without stating any argument in support 
of its necessity, the noble lord called on 
them to recognize a principle, not only 
hostile to the liberties of the country, but 
totally new in its legislation; for whatever 
might have been the practice with respect 
to individuals, there was never before a 
case where a whole class of offences was, 
without discrimination, subjected to this 
species of punishment. In dividing on 
this question, his object was, to see whe: 
ther a certain fair period of time could 
not be procured for properly considering 
this measure. With this view, he felt it 
to be an imperative duty to proceed to a 
division. Knowing that he was not acting 
from any wish to create an unnecessary 
delay, he implored gentlemen to support 
the motion of his noble friend, and not to 
carry a measure of this kind without con- 
sideration, because it came from the 
Treasury-bench. He hoped the House 
would pause before they hurried this mea- 
sure forward at this time; since hurried 
it must be, if it were agreed to before the 
recess. There was no circumstance which 
pressed for an immediate decision: there 
was no reason adduced for not postponing 
its consideration to the period proposed 
by his noble friend. He did not wish to 
trouble the House farther; he did not 
want to protract the debate; but he 
should not discharge the duty he owed 
to the House and the country, if he did 
not use his best efforts to procure an op- 
portunity for a solemn pause, in order 
that this measure should be thoroughly 
considered and properly understood. 

Lord Castlereagh appealed to the 
House, whether, in former discussions, a 
full opening had not been made, with re- 
spect to the nature and tendency of all 
the measures which had recently been 
brought before them ; and amongst them, 
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of that which was now immediately under 
consideration. If the present measure 
were as complicated in its details as the 
bill for preventing seditious assemblies was 
described to be, considerable inconve- 
nience might have arisen had it been in- 
troduced without a regular opening. It 
was very unfortunate that ministers could 
not, by any line of conduct, please the 
gentlemen opposite. To-night they were 
not satisfied, because no opening speech 
had been delivered ; although the nature 
of the measure rendered such a speech 
unnecessary. But, on a former occasion, 
when he stated that his hon. and learned 
friend would introduce the seditious meet- 
ings bill by a speech explanatory of its 
nature, that course was also deprecated 
by the gentlemen opposite, as an objec- 
tional proceeding. His hon. and learned 
friend, in moving the second reading of 
that bill, fully described its enactments, 
which were rather complicated; but the 
present bill required no such introduction, 
since it was by no means extensive in its 
detail. It was undoubtedly a bill of great 
importance, but still it was altogether a 
bill of principle, and he conceived that 
when he originally introduced the whole 
of the proposed measures to the House, 
he had sufficiently opened the principle on 
which this bill rested. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that this was not the same 
bill as that which was sent down from the 
Lords. He (lord Castlereagh) asserted 
that it was precisely the same bill, but he 
thought it would bring the House more 
fairly to the question, when he re- 
minded them that he had apprised them 
on a former night that he would in the 
committee propose to commute transpor- 
tation for banishment. Having on the 
occasion to which he had already alluded, 
so fully stated the scope and principle of 
the bill which was intended to be brought 
into the other House of Parliament, and 
observing that it was called for by the no- 
toriety of the situation in which the coun- 
try was placed, it did appear to him now 
a very extraordinary circumstance, that 
gentlemen should declare their ignorance 
of the nature of the measure. He really 
did expect that, according to the common 
course of business in that House, some of 
the gentlemen opposite would have stated 
what their objections against the bill 
were. ‘The speech of the noble lord how- 
ever (whom he always heard with plea- 
sure), was directed against all the mea- 
sures of government rather than against 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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this particular measure. He had censured 
all that ministers had done, and all that 
they hed proposed to do. The hon. mem- 
ber for Norwich had expressed his senti- 
ments on a bill which had passed a few 
years ago, had adverted to Mr. Carlile’s 
trial, and indeed had touched on almost 
every subject, except that which was im- 
mediately before the House. When the 
debate took this sort of course, he felt 
with his hon. friends near him, that if he 
got up for the purpose of addressing the 
chair, he must either enter into those ex- © 
planations of the bill which he had pre- 
viously given, or digress into subjects not 
at all relevant to that before the House. 
When he saw such a phalanx of talent be- 
fore him—when he knew the expectation 
which was naturally excited with respect 
to the debate of this evening, he wasled 
to suppose, that some of those hon. gen- 
tlemen would endeavour to expose the in- 
utility and impolicy of the bill; and he 
could assure them, that if any of them 
made a display of that kind, it would 
not go without an answer. But he could 
not see why he and his hon. friends should 
be called upon to combat air, or to fight 
where there was no appearance of an 
enemy. Now, when this night was fixed 
for the consideration of this bill, as he 
understood with the consent of all parties, 
it was certainly not fair to call on the 
House to stay in the middle of its pro- 
ceedings until after the holidays. He as- 
serted, looking to the situation of the 
country, that the House would not show 
a proper sensibility for the suppression of 
that horrible system which prevailed, if, 
having passed bills of less importance, 
they showed an unwillingness to accede 
to this. The right hon. gentleman might 
reproach ministers for having shown a 
comparative coldness to the true interests 
of the country, if after they had carried 
measures for regulating public meetings, 
and for other points of considerable im- 
portance at the present moment, they had 
refrained from checking that evil by 
which the morals of the people and the 
peace of the country were more likely to 
be shaken than by any other cause what- 
soever. He stated originally, that he 
looked on the measures which were con- 
nected with the press, and which were in- 
tended to support the character and 
morals of the country, as of infinitely 
more importance to the safety of the state 
than any others that could be devised or 
imagined. If parliament separated with- 
(4 Y) 
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out performing this great, sacred, and so- 
lemn duty to the country; if they sepa- 
rated without averting the monstrous dan- 
ger which threatened the empire; if they 
separated without dispelling the disgrace 
which hung over their heads, by permit- 
ting blasphemous publications to be disse- 
minated without restraint, they would ill 
discharge the duty which had devolved 
upon them, He decidedly protested 
against the doctrine, that ministers were 
bound to get up in that House, and make 
speeches, when no objections were offered 
against their measures. If he had not 
originally opened this subject with suffi- 
cient fulness, he certainly might now be 
called on for information; but as_ that 
charge could not be made against him, it 
lay on the other side of the House to state 
their objections; and when they did so, 
he felt confident that they would be re- 
futed. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he had en- 
tered the House with expectations of a 
very reasonable kind— expectations which, 
reasonable as they were, he was sorry to 

erceive were likely to be disappointed. 

e had entered the House with the ex- 
pectation that those who proposed an in- 
novation in the criminal law of the coun- 
try—an innovation affecting the most 
m8 of all the constitutional rights 
of Englishmen—a law against the freedom 
of the British press—would show some 
reason for such a proceeding, before they 
called upon the House to entertain the 
proposition ; but the noble lord reversed 
the usual course of business, and argued, 
that gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House should state their ob- 
jections to the measure. To state their 
objections to the measure! To offer ar- 
guments against that in support of which 
no atgument had been offered! In his 
opinion, every individual who agreed to 
this proposition without full explanation 
from those by whom it was introduced, 
would make himself a party to an outrage 
against the constitution—would become a 
party to a precedent of the most scan- 
dalous and reprehensible nature. Surely 
it could not be argued, that because the 
bill came from another place, it was there- 
fore to be adopted here, on a simple pro- 
position to that effect. It was a measure 
of the highest possible importance, and 


nature should have been fully described to 
the House. 
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the country, under which it was brought 
forward by the noble lord. He hoped the 
introduction in such a manner of a new 
penalty for an undefined offence would not 
be forgotten. He hoped it would be re- 
membered, that it was in the noble lord’s 
administration that such an innovation, on 
such a subject, was avowedly tolerated, 
Let the House bear in mind that not one 
syllable of reason had been adduced for 
this innovation. When the bill came from 
the House of Lords, it was read the first 
time without opposition, in conformity 
with the usual courtesy which prevailed 
in such cases. It passed the first reading 
without discussion or observation, because 
no man, he thought, in his senses, could 
have supposed that the noble lord had for- 
gotten all the maxims of sound argument 
and just reasoning, and adopted the opi- 
nion, that the burthen of proof rested 
with those who opposed the measure. He 
(sir J. Mackintosh ) always understood that 
such proof rested with the proposers of a 
law, and not with those who were called 
upon to consider it. The noble lord had 
told them, that in the case of the sedi- 
tious meetings bill, he had found it neces- 
sary to make a separate statement. Was 
it, he asked, on account of the compara, 
tive importance of the bill, that he was 
obliged to do so? The noble lord would 
perhaps answer, that its intricacy in point 
of detail rendered such a proceeding ne- 
cessary. The present bill, the noble lord 
might perhaps observe, only authorized 
new principles, new precedents, and new 
laws, in their penal legislation respecting 
the liberty of the press, and was therefore 
of so frivolous a nature as to render state- 
ment or explanation quite unnecessary ! 
There was no shadow of ground for the 
distinction which the noble lord was soli- 
citous to establish. The introduction of 
a new principle and a new law on general 
grounds, such as those alluded to by the 
noble lord, required that those grounds 
should be stated, as well as the facts 
which called for the introduction of a 
measure of complicated details, What 
did the noble lord state in his openin 

speech on a former occasion? He ha 

listened to the noble lord with the deepest 
but most painful attention, and having 
done so, he would maintain that the noble 


lord had stated no ground whatever for 
before the second reading was moved, its | 


this measure. The noble lord had stated 


indeed, that blasphemous libels had 


He hoped the circumstances | 


creased, and he had argued the necessity 


would be recollected by the House and , of putting them down by a severe penalty. 
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But did the noble lord prove that neces- 
sity? Did he show that the inadequacy 
of the punishment awarded by the law as 
it at present stood, was the cause of this 
increase of blasphemous libels? Was it 
stated by any gentleman in the House 
that this was the case? It was not: no 
individual could make such a statement. 
He believed such a position to be abso- 
lutely untenable. Many things ought to 
be proved before the: House agreed to 
such a measure. Ere they could wisely 
or honestly adopt it, the existence of the 
evil must be shown—the inadequacy of 
the existing law to meet it-the ellicacy 
of the remedy, and its likelihood not to 
produce a greater evil than that which it 
was intended to remove. Not one of them 
was made out by the noble lord, and in- 
deed it was impossible that they could be 
in a few cursory paragraphs of the noble 
lord’s speech—a speech in which the 
noble lord, certainly with great ability had 
taken a review of the whole state of the 
country. It was impossible that the noble 
Jord could, in part of that description, 
pay such attention to a question of this 
extent and importance as it manifestly de- 
manded. What the noble lord had now 
said was quite beside the question. It was 
not a question whether a bill for putting 
down blasphemous libels was, or was not, of 
more importance than the others, which 
had been passed to meet particular offences. 
The other measures were introduced to 
check what was termed an urgent existing 
evil. If they were to be adopted at all (and 
he did not think they were called for) they 
must be adopted immediately ; but that 
which was a measure of a preventive na- 
ture did not demand the same degree of 
hurry. It was of much more importance 
than the immediate passing of this bill, 
that the House ca 5 keep up to the ac- 
customed forms of legislature—to those 
decencies and decorums which ought to 
attend the enactment of any penal law; 
and much more so, when new penalties 
were about to be directed against the li- 
berty of the press. They ought not to 
lose sight of that gravity and calm deli- 
beration which sholud be witnessed in 
every deliberative assembly, when new 
and heretofore unknown penalties were 
introduced for their adoption. He there- 
fore, most unquestionably, would not 
enter into the discussion of this measure 
on the present occasion. He would con- 
sider himself highly blameable if he did ; 
as that would be to assume that the mea- 
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sure bore on its face its recommendation 
to the House. Time for due consideration 
ought to be allowed, and to obtain the 
necessary delay, he would vote for the 
motion of his noble friend who had pro- 
posed an adjournment of the question. 
The Attorney General observed, that 
the remarks on the course of proceeding 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers, which 
had fallen from gentlemen on the other 
side, were well deserving of notice. They 
appeared to him to have arisen from a mis- 
understanding of what had formerly taken 
place. His noble friend had, on a former 
occasion, distinctly stated the nature of 
the alterations intended to be proposed in 
the committee, and therefore he thought 
the imputation of his hon. and learned 
friend, was without foundation. Still less 
founded was the assertion which his hon. 
and learned friend had made, that his 
noble friend, or any other of his majesty’s 
ministers, or indeed any gentleman on that 
(the ministerial) side of the House, had 
treated the present as a frivolous measure. 
Measures connected with the state of the 
press had been insisted on by his majesty’s 
ministers, as those of the utmost import- 
ance, and therefore deserving the most 
serious consideration of the House before 
they became the law of the land. When 
he recoliected the manner in which the 
noble lord opened the present debate, and 
the speeches which were delivered by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, 
they appeared to him directed to any thing 
rather than the matter immediately under 
discussion. They had again restated to 
the House the question at Manchester, 
and a sweeping condemnation of all those 
measures produced by it. Some allusions 
had been made to himself in the course of 
the debate, intending to provoke him to 
address the House, which he was always 
unwilling to do, unless his duty rendered 
it absolutely necessary. He rose last night 
to answer certain remarks which were then 
thrown out, but was on that occasion pre- 
vented from stating his opinion. The law, 
they were told, as it at present stood, was 
sufficient for the punishment of libel; and 
observations were made relative to the 
conduct of an hon. and learned friend of 
his, to whom he had unworthily succeeded. 
He begged to state to the House the cir- 
cumstances in which his hon. and learned 
friend was placed, particularly in the year | 
1818, when no prosecutions were com- 
menced. The observations which came 


from the other side of the House on this 
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subject were most extraordinary, and as- 
tonished him not a little. It was the first 
time, he believed, that gentlemen oppo- 
site had reproached the law officers of the 
Crown for not exercising their powers. 
Let the House consider the situation in 
which the law officers of the Crown were 
placed. If they wished to prosecute with 
effect, and at the proper time, motions 
were brought forward in parliament, charg- 
ing them with having prosecuted too much. 
An hon. and learned predecessor of his, 
in the years 1810 and 1811, had selected 
a number of cases of libel, which he pro- 
secuted with effect. A motion was in con- 
- sequence made on the subject in parlia- 
ment, and observations similar to those 
which he had since heard were not only 
directed against that individual, but the 
policy of prosecuting at all was strongly 
— In 1817, when libels were 

isseminated through the country, at- 
tempts were made to put them down, not 
by the ex officio informations of the attor- 
ney-general, but by instituting prosecu- 
tions in inferior courts. Then a motion 
was made in parliament questioning the 
legality of the opMion of the law officers 
of the Crown, who maintained the right 
of those inferior courts to exercise a juris- 
diction in cases of libel. Was it likely, 
after this, that magistrates would interfere 
to repress libels in their different districts, 
when a doubt was thus thrown on their 
authority? Prosecutions were afterwards 
instituted in the metropolis, and acquittal 
followed acquittal. Two remarkable cases 
of thiskind occurred (those of Mr. Wooler). 
In one of them a verdict of acquittal was 
recorded; in the other the defendant 
was found guilty, but the verdict was set 
aside in consequence of an informality, all 
the jurymen not having been in court 
when the verdict was returned. He was 
ready to meet the hon. gentlemen opposite 
with respect to the trial and acquittal of 
Mr. Hone. What was the nature of the 
libels in that case—for he must so call 
them, as they had been so decided since 
the acquittal of that individual? In men- 
tioning these circumstances, he by no 
means intended to impeach the verdict of 
the jury by which Mr. Hone was tried. 
It was said, as the ground of Mr. Hone’s 
defence, that the primary object of those 
libels was, not to bring into contempt any 
part of the Litany, but to libel and scan- 
dalize certain persons named in them. He 
never beard those publications defended, 
but many attempts had been made to jus- 
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tify the verdicts. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House allowed that the paro- 
dies were improper. He would ask, why 
they were so considered? The reason 
evidently was, because gentlemen must 
have felt, that whatever the intention of 
the defendant was, the necessary effect of 
those publications must be, to bring into 
contempt those parts of the Litany which 
were parodied, Whatever was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Hone, if such an effect were 
produced, he (Mr. Hone) was answerable 
for it. But no sooner came the first day 
of the sessions, though no amendment was 
moved to the Address, although it was 
concurred in by gentlemen opposite, still 
they one and all rose to state their opi- 
nion, that it was a cruel persecution of this 
individual, and that the atterney-general 
had exercised a most unwise discretion. 
They, however, admitted the impropriety 
of those publications. He was told at 
that time, that to prosecute them was a 
most dangerous system, because it tended 
to disseminate the poison more widely 
[Hear, hear, hear!]. One hon. gentle- 
man had said to-night, that the Christian 
religion did not want the aid of the civil 
power for its support, as he (the attorney- 
general) had stated on the trial of Carlile. 
He admitted that it did not demand the 
aid of the civil power for the promulgation 
of its doctrines or the preservation of its 
tenets; but when publications were sent 
forth, such as those disseminated by Car- 
lile, was it not necessary, for the protec. 
tion of the lower orders, that those prose- 
cutions should be carried on? Was not 
the prosecution of such an offender likely 
to repress the offence? But gentlemen on 
the other side of the House wished the 
law officers of the Crown to be tender of 
prosecuting libels; and it had even been 
declared, that the more foul the libel, the 
more dangerous the prosecution, because 
it gave a greater publicity, and sometimes 
excited commiseration for the party pro- 
secuted. The case of Mr. Hone was 
quoted in support of this statement, and 
allusion was made to the lavish subscrip- 
tion which had been procured for the re- 
lief of that individual throughout the coun- 
try. He did not mean to impute improper 
motives to any one; he would hazard the 
censure of the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury by declaring, that whatever might 
have been the motives of those who thus 
subscribed, the effect of their conduct was 
most prejudicial. What must be the effect 
on the country, where a man, who hap- 
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pened to be acquitted for publishing 
pamphlets considered on all hands impro- 
per, confessedly of a mischievous nature, 
was immediately held up as a persecuted 
individual, and therefore worthy of public 
support. At the time to which he alluded, 
a prosecution was considered beneficial. 
He might almost say, that premiums were 
offered for prosecutions. His hon. and 
learned predecessor had actually received 
letters from individuals, calling on him to 
prosecute them. There were not only ac- 
quittals, but the persons acquitted were 
held up as martyrs. These circumstances 
were not very encouraging to those whose 
duty it was to prosecute; for the House 
would perceive that the right of the attor- 
ney-general to prosecute should be ma- 
turely considered before he proceeded. 
No prosecution ought to be instituted b 
him, unless he meant to carry it on with 
effect, and where he was not conscious in 
his own mind of the probability of a suc- 
cessful issue. The House would also 
agree with him, that there was, and per- 
haps there ought to be, a prejudice in the 
minds of jurymen, and of the public, 
against Crown prosecutions, An attorney- 
— would, under these circumstances, 
0 wrong to launch into prosecutions for 


libel, ‘without considering the nature of | 


the libel, the temper of the times, and 
temper of the jury. There had been five 
acquittals within the walls of the courts of 
justice, as well as a subscription out of 
doors for persons who had been prosecuted 
for libel. Feeling, therefore, as an attor- 
ney-general must do, that he waslikely tobe 
called to an account in that House for the 
exercise of his power, his hon. and learned 
friend was completely justified in not pro- 
ceeding without very great deliberation. 
Early in 1819, prosecutions were com- 
menced against Carlile, not only for blas- 
— publications, but for a seditious 
ibel having the tendency to encourage 
people to act upon the principle of assas- 
sination. His hon. and learned predeces- 
sor having instituted those prosecutions, 
and finding also that others were instituted 
by a society in this town, who made it 
their business to look after offences of this 
kind, had a right to pause before he filed 
other informations, until the result of the 
pending prosecutions wasknown. He did 
not in consequence file any more informa- 
tions, lest he might be accused of harass- 
ing individuals unnecessarily. It was im- 
possible, from the press of business in the 
court of King’s-bench, to bring on the 
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trial until the month of October last, at 
which time his hon. and learned friend had 
retired from office. This delay was by no 
means unprecedented. In 1795, when a 
noble and learned lord (then Mr. Erskine) 
prosecuted Williams for publishing ‘* The 
Age of Reason,” he declined bringing the 
case to trial until a full special jury at- 
tended. He (the attorney-general ), how- 
ever, was determined to proceed, whether 
the number of special jurors who attended 
was great or small. The result was, that 
Carlile was convicted, and he had no doubt 
that that conviction had produced a useful 
effect. On his entrance into office, such 
was the number of libels which inundated 
the country, and the cheapness of the forms 
in which they were published, that, pain- 
ful as the duty was, he had felt it necessary 
to prosecute, not only by ex officio in- 
formations, but also by another way, in 
the inferior courts ; but if indictment were 
multiplied on indictment, if information 
were heaped upon information, it would 
have been impossible to meet all the cases 
of libel. They might as well think of in- 
stituting actions against all the persons 
who attended at the meeting at Manches- 
ter, or any other illegal meeting, if an 


hon. and learned friend of his would allow 
him so to call it. His hon. and learned 
‘friend had said, that this was only a pre- 
ventive measure. Could he say that the 
placing an additional punishment on a 
particular offence known to exist, was 
mere matter of prevention? One object 
of the bill, he apprehended, was-this—by 
affixing an accumulated punishment on an 
offender who had committed a second of- 
fence, at once to visit him for his past 
conduct, and to prevent a recurrence of 
it in future. What could bea greater of- 
fence against a society, constituted like 
our’s, than an attempt, first, to overthrow 
the religion ; and next, to subvert the go- 
vernment? By this bill, an endeavour 
was made to prevent the mischief, before 
it went to any great extent. It first en- 
abled the Court before whom the party 
was tried, to seize the libellous publica- 
tion, whether in his own hands or those 
of any other person. His hon. and learned 
friend had said, that no proof was given 
of the existence of mischief; but was it 
not clear in the case of Carlile, who, up 
to the very eve of his judgment, had con- 
tinued to sell those blasphemous publica- 
tions for which he was punished? This 
instance was ground enough for the enact- 
ment subjecting the libels, after convic- 
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tion, to be seized by the order of the 
Court; and it was provided, that if a new 
trial should be granted, the property should 
be restored, society being protected in 
the mean time against the diffusion of the 
evil. Could any thing be more perni- 
cious to society than the publication of 
those seditious and blasphemous libels 
with which the country had been deluged? 
It was said that this bill enacted a new 
punishment. That was not the case. In 
1796 abill was — by which the party 
convicted of the offences therein men- 
tioned was subjected to banishment. Ba- 
nishment was not so severe a punishment 
as transportation, because it enabled the 
the person on whom it was inflicted to 
select his own place of retreat, and saved 
him from being forcibly detained among 
felons. He trusted he had shown that an 
evil did exist, against which the House 
were called upon to furnish a preventive. 
This being the case, he apprehended that 
the provisions of this bill would have a 
tendency to repress that evil. It would 
operate to prevent a second offence, be- 
cause when persons had committed a first, 
they would be more careful not to offend 
again. Whatever objections might be 
made to the details in the committee, he 
thought the public would not be satisfied 
unless that House should consent to pass 
this bill. His majesty’s ministers did not 
wish to break in upon fair discussion, but 
it was necessary to —— a security 
against blasphemy and sedition; and, in 
framing this measure, it had been consi- 
dered, that prevention was better than 
punishment. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose to explain. 
He said he had been misunderstood. He 
intended to distinguish, and he thought 
he had distinguished prevention by previ- 
ous restraint from prevention by punish- 
ment and example. His hon. and learned 
friend, had told them, that banishment 
was not a new punishment. He (sir J. 
Mackintosh) had merely stated, that it 
was a punishment not now existing as ap- 
plicable to offences of the press. 

Lord —— said, that as allusion had 
been made to him, he thought it necessary 
to rise in order that he might state to the 
House the grounds on which he had ob- 
jected to the prosecution of Mr. Hone. 
His objections to that prosecution arose 
from the cireumstance of the hon, and 
learned gentleman who then held the 


office of attorney-general, having appealed 
from one jury to another, with view 
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of obtaining a conviction for a libel of the 
same nature. This perseverance ac- 
corded but little with the relaxation 
which followed it concerning cases of a 


much less equivocal nature. The objee-. 


tions which he and his hon. friends en. 
tertained against the present measure were, 
that it was wrong to bring in anew penal 
law, when the existing laws had not been 
previously tried. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that prevention was 
better than punishment; but he (lord 
Althorp) contended, that the noble lord 
opposite and his colleagues had no right 
to impose fresh restrictions on the press 
at the present moment; when the suffi- 
ciency of the existing restrictions had not 
been ascertained. 

The Attorney General, in explanation, 
defended the conduct of his hon. and 
learned predecessor in not pressing any 
more prosecutions immediately after the 
acquittals which had been alluded to. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had that 
night, although in atone very different 
from that of his hon. and learned colleague 
on a former evening, brought forward a 
charge against those who contributed to 
the relief of Mr. Hone. He had hoped, 
that after what had passed in that House 
from time to time, respecting the prose- 
cution of that individual, it would not 
have been necessary for him to say one 
word upon the subject. He had thought 
it had been clearly understood, that what- 
ever might be the opinion with respect to 
the conduct of government in that prose- 
cution, there could be but one feeling of 
disgust with respect to the parodies 
in question. One of the hon. and 
learned gentlemen opposite had thought 
proper ona former occasion to say that 
it was owing to those who expressed 
their disapprobation of the prosecution 
of Mr. Hone, and who had contri- 
buted to the subscription for that indivi- 
dual, that blasphemy and sedition had 
since gone unpunished. He (the marquis 
of Tavistock) must request the indulgence 
of the House, while he stated shortly 
what the motives of his conduct had been. 
Having seen others not only not prose- 
cuted, ;but loaded with honours and pen- 


sions, after having published parodies of a 


similar nature, only that they were in fa- 
vour of the government ; and having seen 
in the case of Mr. Hone, that if the paro- 
dies had not been against his majesty’s 
government, we should not probably have 
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ever heard of them ; having seen contrary 
to the spirit of our laws three prosecu- 
tions carried on by the attorney-general 
for the same offence ; although Mr. Hone, 
after the acquittal-on the first of them, 
had given a promise—a promise which he 
had since kept—that he would not repub- 
lish the parodies, he (the marquis of Ta- 
vistock )thought it proper to mark his sense 
of the conduct of those proceedings, and 
be had no hesitation to add bis admiration 
of the abilities of Mr. Hone in conducting 
his defence against all the power and ta- 
lents which had been arrayed against him. 
As to the attempt to implicate him ae 
marquis of Tavistock) and those who had 
pursued the same course, in the charge 
of approving and extending the progress of 
blasphemy, it was too absurd to be main- 
tained fora moment ; although he confessed 
he felt some surprise at the course of argu- 
ment which bad been pursued by the hon. 
and learned gentleman as he had some 
recollection of the time when the hon. 
and learned gentleman was accustomed to 
treat similar topics in a very different 
tone. However objectionable the mode 
of political discussion by parody on the 
sacred writings unquestionably was, Mr. 
Hone could plead abundant precedents 
for it. He would appeal to a right hon. 
gentleman opposite, whether he had not 
in his former, perhaps he might call them 
his less prudent days, indulged in such a 
mode of expressing his feelings; and 
whether at the time he did so, he was 
not, nevertheless, capable of entertaining 
a just abhorrence of blasphemy and sedi- 
tion. 

The Solicitor General observed, that he 
was so pointedly called upon by the 
+ oy of the noble lord and by that of 
the hon. member for Shrewsbury last 
night that he did not. think he should dis- 
charge his duty to himself if he did not 
rise to offer an explanation of the lan- 
guage imputed to him. Three weeks had 
elapsed since he had made use of the ex- 
pressions alluded to. They had occurred 
at the commencement of the debate on 
the present bills, and yet, strange to say, 
though the hon, member for Shrewsbury 
was present at the time (whether the 
noble lord was or was not he could not 
say ), he had not ventured to bring forward 
the charge when what he (the solicitor 

eneral) had said was fresh in the recol- 
ection of the House, but had postponed 
doing so until an interval of three weeks 
had elapsed. He would dare any hon. 
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member in the House, who was listening 
to him at the time to say, that there was 
the slightest ground for the charge. He 
never had said that the conduct pf the 
gentlemen opposite, in Mr. Hone’s case 
had given rise to all the sedition and 
blasphemy which had since flowed in upon 
the country. He never in his life 

given a more guarded opinion than on the 
occasion in question, and he would defy 
any one to say that his expressions were 
not that, without censuring the motives of 
the persons who entered into a subscrip- 
tion for Mr. Hone, he was confident that 
such conduct had had the effect of hold- 
ing out a hope of impunity to blasphem- 
ous and seditious libellers, That was his 
sentiment on that occasion, and he now 
deliberately repeated the same. He 
would ask the noble lord on what grounds 
did he bring charges against him (the So- 
licitor-general) for his former conduct ? 
He would ask the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury on what ground did he charge 
him with inconsistency? He had never 
before the time of his entrance into that 
House belonged to any political society, 
or was in any way connected with politics, 
and even if he had intended to connect 
himself with any party, he confessed that 
during his short parliamentary experience 
he had seen nothing in the views, the po- 
licy or the conduct of the gentlemen op- 
posite, to induce him, as a true friend of 
the constitution to join them. On a for- 
mer night he stated what he stated now, 
and what could not be contradicted, that 
on the three trials of Mr. Hone, a judge, 
of whose talents and knowledge of Eng- 
lish law he had the highest opinion, and 
who was distinguished for his indepen- 
dence of character, declared the publica- 
tions to be profane libels ; that the present 
chief justice of the King’s-bench, who 
filled that situation with so much honour, 
declared that the publication produced on 
the trial at which he presided was a profane 
and impious libel ; that another person was 
tried and found guilty for the publication 
of one of those libels ; that another person 
suffered judgment to go by default for pub- 
lishing one of those parodies, and that the 
court in passing sentence described it tobe 
a profane and impious libel. With all these 
circumstances before his eyes, and relying 
upon the knowledge of the laws of this 
country possessed by the respectable indi- 
viduals beforementioned, was it, he would — 
ask, too much for him to say, that not- 
withstanding the verdict of the jury, he 
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considered the publications profane and 
impious libels? When the question was 
afterwards brought before that House by a 
noble lord, and seconded by an hon. and 
learned individual now no more, for whose 
en talents he had always entertained the 

ighest respect, and of whom no person 
could speak in any terms of approbation 
to which he would not subscribe, that 
hon. and learned individual then said that 
he did not mean to state that the pub- 
lications themselves were undeserving 
of censure, but that the conduct of the 
attorney-general in the conduct of the 
prosecution was highly improper. In 
a month afterwards the hon. member 
for Norwich again brought the ques- 
tion before the House, and admitted that 
the publications were censurable, al- 
though he contended that they were not 
deserving of a criminal prosecution. This 
therefore went forth to the world, that 
though the judges of the land had declared 
these publications to be profane, and 
though the gentlemen in that House al- 
ways arrayed in opposition to the minis- 
ters of the Crown, had allowed the publi- 
cations to be censurable, yet they ought 
not to be visited by a prosecution. He 
would ask any man what effect could such 
a declaration have on the people, other 
than that extreme effect of encouragement 
to seditious libels? But that was not all. 
There was in a short time afterwards a 
meeting held for the avowed purpose of en- 
tering into a subscription for the man who 
was before pronounced by the judges of 
the land, as the publisher of profane and 
impious libels; at which meeting a wor- 
thy alderman member for the city of 
London, presided ; and at which meeting 
an hon. baronet member for Westminster, 
was present; and at that meeting was Mr. 
Wooler allowed to make an inflammatory 
attack on the judge who presided at Mr. 
Hone’s trial; whom he described as one 
who had in the course of the trial acted 
the part rather of a vindictive prosecutor 
than of an impartial judge of the land, 
and yet no dissent to such sentiments was 
offered at that meeting. On the contrary 
they were received with great approba- 
tion, and a subscription for the relief of 
Mr. Hone was immediately opened. 
When speaking of the influence which 
the conduct of gentlemen of the first rank 
and patriotism, who subscribed on that 
occasion, had on the people was it toomuch 
to say, that it was impossible under such 
circumstances to expect a verdict of 
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uilt inst persons prosecuted for a 
He. hed nothing to an- 
swer to the arguments on the principle of 
the bill, because he thought they had 
been completely answered by his hon. and 
learned friend. He should now sit down, 
having supported the opinion which he 
had given ona former night, and having 
rebutted the unfounded charges which 
had been made against him in the course 
of the debate. 

Mr. Scarlett allowed that he never had 
heard that his hon. and learned friend 
was a member of any political society, or 
that he was connected with any political 
body. All that could be said was, per- 
haps, that his hon. and learned friend 
now entertained opinions different from 
those he had formerly expressed, respect- 
ing his present associates ; but there was 
nothing wonderful in this ; it was natural 
that we should like people better the more 
we became acquainted with them. The 
very apprehension of being thought in- 
consistent would excuse some warmth—a 
warmth which seemed to verify the old 
proverb, ‘* That proselytes were generally 
enthusiasts.” That it was not intended 
to discuss this bill was manifest, for the 
gentlemen on the other side had not ad- 
vanced any argument in support of it ; he 
had heard no indication of their sentiments, 
except a scoff or a laugh, which was not 
an argument. With respect to the parti- 
cular question, whether or not there had 
been a due activity in the prosecution of 
libels, he must say that he did not think 
the reasons urged by the other side in de- 
fence of their declining to prosecute were 
of sufficient weight. He meant to say 
nothing unkind of individuals, for whom 
he felt great respect, and of the purity of 
whose motives there could be no question, 
but it was his duty to state his opinion 
freely. When he spoke of individuals in 
public stations, he must be understood as 
speaking of nothing but errors in judg- 
ment, of a relaxation in some cases, and 
too severe activity in others. He would 
take up the conduct of the law officers of 
the Crown since the year 1811, and he 
would say he was one of those who 
thought that the activity exercised at that 
period called for.animadversion. Ever 
body knew, that in prosecuting for libel, 
persons might sometimes be convicted 
who were not in any way chargeable with 
moral guilt. He had been present on 
one occasion at the time to which he had 
just alluded, when twenty people were 
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brought up for judgment, every one of 
whom was as little involved in any parti- 
cipation of the moral guilt of the offence 
of which they were convicted, as any 
hon, member of that House. Among 
them were several women who lived in 
distant parts of the country, and whose 
only connexion with the offence was, that 
having annuities on newspapers, their 
names as required by act of parliament, 
were lodged at the Stamp Office as joint 
proprietors of those papers. They all 
received sentence, not indeed a very se- 
vere one (they were fined 20/. a-piece) ; 
but still the prosecution of such persons 
argued an activity on the part of those 
who prosecuted them, which excited 
strong sensations, and not of approbation, 
in Westminster Hall. The next Attorney- 
general seemed to act on the principle 
that frequent prosecutions for libel did 
more harm than good, and he believed 
that in the course of four years there was 
but one prosecution, and that for a libel 
on one of the royal family. Then came, 
under a subsequent Attorney-general the 
prosecutions against Wooler. One of 
them was for a libel not of a very offensive 
nature, but one or two passages struck 
him as likely to producea verdict. When 
the Attorney-general had opened his case, 
Mr. Wooler made a defence which exhi- 
bited a very extraordinary degree of 
talent : and, feeling all the respect that he 
did for the Attorney-general, he must 
say that he thought Mr. Wooler had 
greatly the advantage over him. The 
conviction of Mr. Wooler might be at- 
tributed rather to the mode of his de- 
fence, and the topics touched on by 
him, than to any arguments used by the 
Attorney-general. As an example of 
the mode of defence adopted by Mr. 
Wooler, he (Mr. Scarlett) would state, 
that Mr. Wooler, in his defence, said 
that the Bill of Rights was a bill ofwrongs 
and insults; and avowed himself the fo!- 
lower of Paine’s political doctrines. Iu 
fact, his own speech did more to overturn 
his own arguments than the speech of the 
Attorney-general. In the second case, 
the libel was a mere piece of pleasantry 
against some members of the administra- 
tion, and Mr. Wooler conducted his de- 
fence in the same tone of pleasantry, ob- 
serving that after the former prosecution, 
which he called a tragedy, this was a 
farce. The jury acquitted him, and he 
Mr. Scarlett) thought they did right. 
or his own part, and he must be suppos- 
(VOL. 
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ed to have some experience on the sub- 
ject, he believed there could not be a 
more fair, honourable, and intelligent 
tribunal in the world than a London jury. 
Then came the case of Mr. Hone ; who 
was indicted for three libels ; one a parody 
on the Litany, another a parody on the 
Catechism, and the third a parody on the 
Athanasian Creed. When Mr. Hone 
was brought up, the information was 
read at great length, and every count but 
the last charged him with an intent to re- 
vile the Liturgy. He (Mr. Scarlett) 
thought at the time that Mr. Hone would 
be acquitted ; and he said so to a learned 
gentlemen who now filled with the great- 
est credit to himself the situation of a 
judge in the court of King’s Bench—he 
meant Mr. Justice Richardson, who was 
then one of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. His reason for so thinking, and he then 
stated it, was, that so many distinguish- 
ed persons, bishops, deans, and ministers 
of state, in all times and ages, had pub- 
lished parodies, and he did not believe 
that twelve men could be found in the 
metropolis, who could, on their oaths, 
conscientiously find a man guilty of blas- 
phemy, for doing what had so frequently 
and bysuch persons been done before him. 
As he had foretold, Mr. Hone was ac- 
quitted. The second prosecution was 
for a parody on the Catechism; this was 
someihing worse; but Mr. Hone had 
produced in his defence, a parody called 
« The Freeholder’s Catechism,” written 
by Dr. Arbuthnot, inthe reign of queen 
Anne, but which by mistake he had at- 
tributed to Mr. Wilkes. It was in fact 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, in favour of 


' the government of that day, and was 


thought to be a very useful composition. 
Mr. Hone, was again acquitted. As to 
the third parody, on the Athanasian 
Creed, he (Mr. Scarlett) had no sooner 
read the record, than he asserted that he 
had no doubt of an acquittal. Indeed, a 
parody did not necessarily infer an inten- 
tion to revile the thing parodied. How 
many parodies, for instance, been 
published on Pope’s Letter of Eloisa to 
Abelard? It was well known that Mr. 
Porson was very fond of a parody on that 
poem; but who would impute to him or 
to the poem any wish to revile the poeti- 
cal character of Mr. Pope? He was 
one of those who thought that these com- 
positions ought not to be applauded. He 
did not think the present an irreligious 
age ; if not so devout as former ages, it, 
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however, paid the greatest attention to 
the outward forms and decorums of 
religion ; and perhaps it was for this very 
reason that parodies, which appeared so 
innocent to our forefathers, wereso shock- 
ing and offensive in our eyes. Buta jury 
to whom it was put as Mr. Hone put it, 
whether they could think he had a design 
of reviling or degrading the Christian re- 
ligion, by doing that which bishops and 
ministers of state had done before him, 
or whether they thought that his object 
was purely political, could not in their 
conscience convict him of the former of- 
fence ; and as to the latter, the Attorney- 
general, though certainly not deficient in 
courage, had not ventured to sppee! to 
the jury for a political verdict. If the ac- 
quittals of Wooler and Hone were the 
grounds on which the opinion was founded, 
that juries would not convict in those 
other cases of atrocious libel to which re- 
ference had been made, he (Mr. Scarlett) 
felt assured that this was a grievous mis- 
take. He was convinced that not one of 
those aggravated libels could have been 
brought before any jury without a certain- 
ty of a verdict of guilty. As to what 
had been said by his hon. and learned 
friend on former occasions, of the policy 
of prosecuting libels, he conceived that 
much depended on the nature of each 
particular case. There were many cases, 
no doubt, where prosecution might do 
harm by giving publicity to a libel not 
likely to be otherwise circulated ; but 
where a libel, and one, too, of a malig-~ 
nant nature, had already circulated very 
considerably, especially where it had been 
disseminated among schools, as was al- 
leged to be the case at present, there 
nobody could deny that it would be high- 
ly useful to brand the libeller with a ver- 

ict of conviction ; nobody, at least, could 
deny that such a person was a fit object 
against whom an Attorney-general might 
call in aid the operation of the laws. He 
would not impute motives to his majesty’s 
ministers ; but if it was their object to 

ut down the press by the clamour of the 

ouse of Commons, they could not pro- 
ceed in a way different from their present 
course. The cry was—‘ The laws won’t 
do ; juries won't convict ; give us severer 
Jaws :” whereas the fact was, that the aid 
of the laws had not been iavoked in those 
cases where juries would be sure to convict. 
He was not one of those who thought the 
power of filing ex-officio informations 


eught to be taken away from Attorney- 
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generals ; on the contrary, he thought it 
a power which if discreetly exercised, 
was a great benefittothecountry. Nor had 
any objection been made to that power by 
his honourable friends; their view was 
simply this—that as it was a power which 
if indiscriminately applied, would be in 
many cases rigorously severe, it ought 
not tobe pressed on ordinary or inadequate 
occasions ; but if the country were really 
in that alarming state described by the 
Attorney-general, then why not brin 
some of the worst cases before a jury 
It was a libel on juries to say that they 
would not convict in such cases. Why did 
government sleep throughout 1818, when 
they might have obtained convictions of 
libels unquestionably blasphemous and se- 
ditious ? Wasit necessary that such pub- 
lications should be tolerated, to afford a 
pretext for the introduction of coercive 
measures and restrictions on the liberty 
of the subject? He was convinced that 
nothing more than ordinary. attention was 
necessary to procure conviction accord- 
ing to the present laws, and that minis- 
ters were not entitled to demand any 
additional restrictive laws until the pre- 
sent laws failed to bring delinquents to 
punishment. 

Colonel Wood, adverting to the asser- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman 
who had just sat down, that no argument 
had been offered in support of this mea- 
sure, observed, that no argument had 
been advanced against it. He would give 
a reason why he should most conscien- 
tiously vote for the bill. It had two ob- 
jects—one to seize libels, and the other 
to send out of the country those who 
persisted in vilifying the civil and religious 
Institutions. With respect tothe parodies 
published by Mr. Hone, the House 
could not be unaware of their mischiev- 
ous tendency. The impression against 
them would however, he believed, be 
still stronger, if the mode of their dis- 
tribution were fully made known, for that 
would naturally increase the alarm which 
the currency of such publications was 
calculated to produce in every religious, 
considerate mind.—Where would the 


House suppose he first saw these paro- 


dies ? It had pleased God to bless him 
with a large family and he actually found 
one of these i Be and impious libels 
in the nursery of his children! He must, 
howeyer, do justice to the young folks, 
who said that the jokes were very 
good ; but very shocking. Parliament 
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would neglect a very material duty if it 
did not take measures to guard the a 
lic against the pollution of such prophane 
and impious productions. With that 
view, then, he would vote for the first 
part of this bill, and he would also vote 
for the second part, because although a 
sincere admirer of civil and religious li- 
berty, he thought that these who after one 
conviction could not refrain from a second 
attempt to destroy the religion and go- 
vernment of their country, ought to be 
sent out of it. 

The question being put, That the word 
“now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided: Ayes, 190; Noes, 72: 
Majority, 118. The bill was then read a 
second time. 
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Marriace Act.] Dr. Phillimore 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the act of Geo. 2nd, called the Marriage 
act. The bill would be similar to that 
which had received the sanction of the 
House last session, but which had never 
been discussed in the Lords, in conse- 
quence of the wish of a learned lord to 
have time to consider the subject. In the 
interval, he could say, that many cases of 
nullity of marriage had been decided, as 
atrocious as any which had excited the 
indignation—as distressing as any which 
had excited the sympathy, of the House. 
He meant cases in which husbands had 
stepped forward to take advantage of 
their own perjury to bastardize their issue, 
or in which innocent persons had been 
affected by the severity of a law they 
could not guard against.—Leave was 
given, 


Conpuct or Coronet FLetcuer, 
A MAcIstRATE oF LANCASHIRE. ] 
Mr. Bennet said, he had a petition to 
present from an individual, praying that 
the House would not entrust additional 
powers to magistrates, as he had suffered 
neculiar hardship from the exercise of 
that discretion with which they were now 
invested, The magistrate who was parti- 
cularly referred to in the petition, was a 
colonel Fletcher, of Bolton. He should 
have hesitated to have received such a 
statement, if he had not inquired respect- 
ing the character of the petitioner, Jolin 
Lever, and found that, though in a humble 
walk of life, he bere a good character. 
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So early as 1812, it was proposed to the 
petitioner, by Samuel Fletcher, whom the 
petitioner considered an agent of colo- 
nel Fletcher, to become a spy. This the 
petitioner refused. He was told by Sam. 
Fletcher that it was wished to send him 
through York and Lancashire to Derby ; 
and he was told, as a rule for his conduct, 
that he might go the length of cursing the 
king to set others a-going ; that if he was 
apprehended, he need not be alarmed, as 
he would be liberated, though he might not 
know by what means. The petitioner, 
with more spirit than discretion, informed 
his acquaintance of the offer that had 
been made to him. In consequence of 
this, he conceived he had fallen under the 
anger of colonel Fletcher. He was some 
time after taken up and carried to prison, 
and while in confinement he was exhi- 
bited as a sort of spectacle, under the 
name of general Lud, as no other indivi- 
dual could be found to answer to that 
supposed character. After some time, 
as no allegations could be proved against 
him, he was dismissed. A short time 
after, he was taken out of his bed, and 
put into confinement, without knowing 
for what, till at last he found that he was 
committed to Lancaster gaol on a charge 
of murdering a man he never saw. As to 
this part of the case, he had inquired, and 
found in the calendar for 1812, that John 
Lever, the petitioner, was committed by 
colonel] Fletcher, on the suspicion of hav- 
ing murdered Mr. Chadwick, of Beech- 
hall. He was also able to state that a 
physician had certified, that the indivi- 
dual, so far from having been murdered, 
had died of a fever; that there had been 
an absurd report of his having been in- 
jured by a blow received in a scuffle, but 
that it had been proved on the inquest to 
be untrue. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
colonel Fletcher committed the petitioner 
on suspicion of murdering this individual. 
The petitioner stated, that to his astonish- 
ment no bill was preseuted to the grand 
jury against him. Whether this was true 
he had not the means of knowing, but 
from the books of the gaol he found the 
entry respecting the commitment which 
he had read, and underneath “ a bill for 
misdemeanor.” His belief was, that 
there was no bill preferred, and no one 
bound over to prosecute. When the 
petitioner was brought up, expecting to 
be tried fur murder, he was tried for a 
political misdemeanor, and, as he had no 
means of repelling any charge, was found 
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guilty. The witnesses against him were 
two persons of notoriously bad character, 
who swore to what the judge was said to 
have pronounced the most ridiculous 
story. The two witnesses swore that the 
witness told them, that « he was for the 
death of the king, and that it must be 
sweetened with a pound of sugar.” The 
petitioner prayed for an inquiry into his 
case. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the House 
could not think of entertaining and re- 
trying a case which had been already dis- 
posed of in a court of justice. As to the 
other part of the complaint, if the ma- 
bettie in question had misconducted 

imself, he could be severely punished by 
the law; and if the petitioner had re- 
ceived injuries, the law was open to him 
for redress. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham said, that the facts 
of the case were very different from the 
representation of the petitioner. In May, 
1512, the petitioner had been apprehend- 
ed, not by colonel Fletcher, but by ano- 
ther magistrate, for giving as a toast 
*‘ the death of the King.’? While he was 
detained for that offence, colonel Fletcher 
received a letter from Mr. Graham, in- 
closing another from the deputy inspector 
of hulks at Portsmouth, with an affidavit 
made by John Harper, a convict, that 
three years before, about the time Mr. 
Chadwick of Beech-hall, was murdered, 
the deponent returning from market heard 
two men at a little distance from the road 
ill-treating another, The two men were 
John Lever and A. Gordon. They threat- 
ened the deponent, that if he told what 
they had done, they would serve him the 
same. He was terrified and went on his 
knees, and promised never to speak a 
word of it, He afterwards received a 
present of a suit of clothes from Lever. 
Mr. Fletcher finding that the relations 
also entertained suspicions, very properly 
committed Lever; but about the time of 
the trial, it was found that the relations 
would not prosecute, the evidence being 
insufficient, and merely resting on the as- 
sertion of the convict, for whom it would 
have been necessary to have procured a 
free pardon before his testimony could 
have been received. Yet it was not on 
this account to be expected that he should 
not be tried for the former offence, and 
he was accordingly brought to trial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to a year's impri- 
sonment. The House must feel in its 
justice, that it was rather a hard case to 
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have an accusation of this nature preferred 
against any gentleman, after a lapse of 
seven years, when the papers essential for 
his defence, were likely to be lost. 
Really the hon. gentleman’s mouth seem-~ 
ed as open for the reception of charges of 
this surt, as the lion’s mouth at Venice, 
This accusation was brought forward 
against a gentleman who had for 22 years 
performed the duties of a magistrate, to 
the satisfaction of every loyal man in the 
country. But this magistrate was one of 
those who acted at Manchester on the 
16th of August, and hence was exposed 
to the hostility of a certain class of per- 
sons, who were now endeavouring by 
petitions to that House, and every other 
species of expedient, to cast reflexions 
upon all the magistrates concerned upon 
that occasion. It had been repeatedly 
stated, that the magistrates acted on the 
16th of August under the special direc- 
tions, or with the previous advice of his 
majesty’s ministers. This statement had 
been positively contradicted by some of 
the ministers themselves—but still the 
charge was repeated. He had, however, 
now the authority of the magistrates 
themselves, to state to the House, that 
they had received no directions whatever 
from ministers, how to proceed on the 
16th of August—that their conduct on 
that occasion was entirely their own, and 
that whatever might be thought of that 
conduct, the responsibility for it belonged 
to themselves alone. Then as they were 
so responsible, and as they were likely to. 
be called upon to answer for their con- 
duct before a legal tribunal, he submitted, 
whether it was fair towards these gentle- 
men, to have farther prejudices excited 
against them by such petitions as that be+ 
fore the House. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the petitioner 
complained that, after having been con- 
fined for some time upon a charge of 
murder, he was tried only for a misde- 
meanor, of which he was convicted, main- 
ly upon the evidence of two persons, who 
had been heard to threaten, that they 
would go to Lancaster for the purpose of 
“ doing him.” As to what the hon, 
member had said with respect to. the 
lion’s mouth at Venice, he should only 
observe, that he felt it his duty to prefer 
any charge which he believed to be true, 
against ee who abused their power, for 
the purpose of oppressing the people. 
When parliament was about to invest the 


magistrates with new and extraordinary 
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owers, it was right to state the manner 


in which the powers already possessed 


were abused. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he recol- 
lected the trial of the petitioner in 1812, 
and perfectly remembered that the peti- 
tioner, who had been committed for a 
misdemeanor, was, before he obtained 
bail, detained upon a charge of murder, 
which detainer must have rendered it dif- 
ficult for him to collect the materials for 
his defence. The petitioner was, it ap- 
peared, treated very harshly in the course 
of his imprisonment ; but, notwithstanding 
all those circumstances, it was much to 
be regretted that this complaint should 
not have been preferred long since. For 
it was certainly a grievance to the accused, 
that it should have been deferred for 
seven years, as that must render it more 
difficult for him to make out the grounds of 
his vindication. But it was a strange fact, 
that notwithstanding the committal of the 
petitioner by the magistrate alluded to for 
murder, no bill was presented against him 
to the grand jury. The petitioner was, 
however, convicted of the misdemeanor 
for seditious words, which he uttered 
when half jocular and more than half in 
liquor. In consequence of this evidence, 
the judge charged in favour of the peti- 
tioner, but still he was convicted. He 
(Mr. B.) had, however, a much more ex- 
traordinary sample of the same jury at 
this assizes, for they, with express 
reluctance, acquitted thirty-eight per- 
sons who were charged upon the evi- 
dence of only one spy, whose evidence 
was contradicted by the most decisive 
proof of an alibt, accidentally discovered. 
The judge’s charge was in favour of the 
accused, and yet the jury hesitated for 
ten or fifteen minutes before they return- 
ed the verdict of acquittal, declaring at 
the same time, that they thought the 
accused guilty, although the evidence was 
insufficient. This declaration excited the 
disgust of every candid man in court, and 
especially because it ap;eared to proceed 


from prejudice, the prisoners being ac- 
The jury , 


cused of a political offence. 

were, however, so indignant at the disap- 

pointment of their prejudice in the ac- 

quittal of these men, that they actually 

convicted every one accused before them 

throughout the remainder of the day. 
The motion was negatived. 


Morton For PAPERS RESPECTING 
THE Bank oF ENGLAND AND EXxcHE- 
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QuER Briis.] Mr. Maberly, after he 
had moved for sundry accounts relative 
to the revenue, which were ordered, next 
moved “ That there be laid before this 
House, an account showing how the sum 
of five millions, voted for the purpose of 
paying off debt due to the Bank of Eng~ 
gland on the 5th July 1819, has been ap- 
plied, distinguishing the dates of the 
ditferent payments.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that the hon. gentleman had framed a 


series of motions calculated to produce a 
view of the state of the consolidated fund, 
and also to bring before the House an 
account of the progress made in the re 
payment of the advances of the Bank, in 
consequence of the measures adopted last 
year for a resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank. With regard to the first 
object, he had no objection to bring it in 
the clearest manner, and to the latest 
date, before the House. The justice of 
incredulity, as to the expectations he had 
held out, would be seen by the result. 
Rumours and surmises of every kind had 
been in circulation on the subject. The 
House was well aware that there had 
been a considerable falling off in the 
quarter ending the 10th of October last, 
as compared with the same quarter in the 
preceding year. The chief deficiency, 
which had occurred in the customs, 
amounted to above 916,587/. The defi- 
ciency of the stamps was 96,728/. ; and in 
the excise, 192,117/. There was, hows 
ever, an increase in the Post-office, and 
on some other branches of taxes; but the 
difference between the deficiency and the 
increase, made a total deficiency of 
1,151,556. in the quarter ending the 10th 
October, 1819, compared with the same 
quarter in 1818. The House would ob- 
serve that the 916,000/. of the customs 
constituted a great portion of this 
decrease. Various circumstances might 
be referred to in accounting for this large 
deficiency of the revenue; but he should 
mention only two, which would of them- 
selves be found sufficient to explain the 
difference between the two quarters. The 
first was, the time at which the new taxes 
began to operate. It was perfectly natural 
that persons who were apprehensive of an 
increase of duties on their stock, should 
have endeavoured to pay before the 5th of 
July last. This had caused a deficiency 
in the October quarter equal to all the 
payments that would otherwise have been 
made in it. The other circumstance 
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was, that a considerable stagnation had 
taken place in the course of the year in 
our foreign trade. The export trade bad, 
in the period referred to, diminished to 
the amount of 7,000,000/., and there was 
consequently a corresponding diminution 
in the export duties. But he was happy 
to say, that notwithstanding this falling off 
in the customs, there was no appearance 
of any material defalcation in the internal 
consumption of the country. The excise 
furnished a much better criterion of 
judging than the customs. It was, in- 
deed, the best criterion of the actual state 
of the country, and might be referred to 
as the test of its prosperity. He should, 
therefore, endeavour to show what had 
been the state of several articles which 
came under the excise during the year 
ending the 10th October 1819; and that 
of the same articles on an average of three 
years, ending the 10th October 1818. 
The quantity of tea which had been 
charged with the duty, on an average of 
these three years, was 21,600,000 Ib. The 
quantity which paid duty during the year 
ending the 10th October 1819, was 
22,740,000 lb. The quantity of tobacco 
on the average of three years was 
17,590,000 Ib.; the quantity last year 
17,755,000 lb. The account of the quan- 
tity of malt on which the duty had been 
charged was not yet made up. The 
amount of British and Irish spirits was for 
the average years 5,092,000 gallons; for 
the last year 5,190,000, being an increase 
of 100,000 gallons. With regard to wine, 
he should include all descriptions. The 
average of the three years was 3,455,000 
gallons; the amount of the last year 
3,670,000 gallons. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then proceeded to make similar 
comparisons of the quantities of foreign 
spirits, leather, and other excisable 
articles on which there had been an in- 
crease. The comparison he had made, 
and the great general increase of the 
excise duties on the whole year, afforded 
a very favourable prospect, not only with 
respect to the revenue, but the general 
prosperity of the country. It proved 
that in whatever degree local distress 
might exist, it had by no means been so 
great as to affect the general consumption 
ofthe country. The decrease was only in 
the customs; and though the deficiency 
for. the whole year in that bramch had 
been considerable, it was not general with 
regard to every article. In some an in- 
crease had taken place, and this was the 
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case with respect to printed calicoes, to 
the amount of 60,000/. He now came to 
the current period, of which no complete 
account had as yet been made up ; but he 
was happy to inform the House, that the 
produce of both the customs and excise 
had greatly improved since the 10th of 
October last. It appeared, that the pro- 
duce for the current quarter would be 
nearly equal to that of any year he 
remembered, though there was the sum 
of 150,000/. short on the general account 
up to Saturday last. He now felt himself 
called upon to explain the ground upon 
which he aiptied the hon. gentleman’s 
motion. It had always been held as a 
principle, that parliament should not in- 
quire into any diplomatic transaction 
while negotiations were pending. He 
thought that this rule of the House ought 
to be extended to transactions of a 
pecuniary nature, and that they should 
refuse to inquire into them until they 
were completed, unless where some spe- 
cific ground of charge was laid. In addi- 
tion to this, such an inquiry would open a 
wide field for the operations of stock- 
jobbing. He thought it best, therefore, to 
confine what he should say onthis subject 
to a very general observation. He had 
no objection to inform the hon. gentle- 
man, that a large sum had already been 
paid to the Bank, and that means were 
taken for the full payment of the 
5,000,000/. in question. Funds were pro- 
vided and would be applied to that pur- 
pose. As, then, no ground had been laid 
for inquiry, it would be better to refuse a 
motion which had that tendency. The 
objection which he had made to the pre- 
sent motion, applied also in some measure 
to another which the hon. gentleman in- 
tended to bring forward. He meant that 
which called for an account of the money 
in the exchequer. No ground had been 
laid for such a disclosure, and he thought 
that every man must be aware that the 
practice was to keep the money in the 
exchequer as low as possible, on account 
of the interest. With respect to the ob- 
ject of another motion, he could inform 
the hon. gentleman that no advance had 
been made on the malt-tax. With respect 
to the alarm created by reports of the 
transfer of British property to France, it 
might be true, that property had been so 
transferred, but he believed it could be 
only to a small extent. ‘That no consi- 
derable sums had yet been transferred to 
the French funds, appeared from the state 
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of the exchange; and there were circum- 
stances which led him to conclude, that 
no very large sums were likely to be so 
invested. Looking at the exchange, that 
index of the state of money transactions, 
he concluded that the late remittances to 
France did not much exceed the average 
of late years. Besides, there were cir- 
cumstances in the state of the French 
laws, which would always operate power- 
fully against such transfers. A person 
who invested property in the French funds 
was deprived of the power of disposing of 
it by will according to his pleasure ; for by 
the law of the country, all real and per- 
sonal property became liable to be equally 
divided among his children. This law 
rendered any testamentary disposition 
nugatory. [Mr. Brougham asked across 
the table, whether the right hon. gentle- 
man meant that real and personal pro- 

tty were equally subject to this law.] 

or the truth of what he had stated he 
referred to the book published by M. 
Cottu, a French lawyer, who had lately 
visited this country for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the state of British jurispru- 
dence. Gentlemen would there find an 
examination of the laws of succession in 
France and England, and the preference 
given to the latter on account of the 
author’s objection to the equal division of 
roperty in his own country. A Mr. 
Bristed: who had given an account of the 
state of America, had spoken in a similar 
manner of the disadvantage arising from 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture 
inthe United States. Thus, two authors 
from opposite parts of the world concurred 
in preferring the British system of suc- 
cession to every other, The pre-eminence 
which Virginia had maintained in the 
union of the American States Mr. 
Bristed chiefly attributed to the circum- 
stance of that state having preserved the 
English law of primogeniture. He cer- 
tainly was not disposed to reject the com- 
pliments which these writers had paid to 
the long established law of this country. 
He should only add, that from the state 
of the law in France, if money was trans- 
ferred there, the owner, if he did not wish 
it to be equally divided among his children, 
must take care to dispose of it during his 
life, for a testamentary disposition would 
be of no use. 

Mr, £llice was surprised that the right 
hon. gentleman had assigned no better 
reasons for refusing the motion of his 
hon. friend. The statements he had 
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made by no means bore him out in his 
conclusions. In making his comparative 
statement on an average of three years, 
ending the 10th of October 1818, com- 
pared with the year ending 10th October, 
1819, he had forgotten that the distress 
of the country had not acquired its 
greatest influence, until within the last six 
months. Its operation on the revenue 
began, therefore, to be felt more particu- 
larly in the quarter ending on the 10th of 
October last. Besides, the year 1817, 
one of the three which the right hon. 
gentleman had included in his average, 
was one of the worst which had occurred, 
and therefore contributed to render the 
average unfair. To attribute the great 
defalcation of the last quarter to the pay- 
ments made im the preceding, was not 
consistent with the view the right hon. 
gentleman had taken of the increase in 
the quantity of articles charged with 
duties, and the undiminished consumption 
of the country. He had stated that all 
the great exciseable articles remained un- 
reduced. In answer to this he must say, 
that he was afraid the reduction of the re- 
venue was only began. He had seen a 
good deal of the distress of the country, 
and knew it to be in a melancholy state. 
The right hon, gentleman had made state- 
ments to show, that the consumption of 
tea, spirits, and wines, was not diminished. 
It was probable that there might be some 
increase on wine, in consequence of the 
right hon. gentleman having included 
Cape and every sort of wine in his calcu- 
lation. With regard to tea, a comparative 
statement of the quantity paying duty was 
fallacious, as the duty was ad valorem. 
He knew, from a person well informed on 
the subject, that the duty on high-priced 
tea had fallen off; the increase in quantity 
must therefore have taken place in the 
coarser kinds of tea. There was a defie 
ciency on the September sales to the 
amount of 199,000/., and on the present 
sales it would be 350,000/.: so that there 
would be altogether about half a million 
of deficiency on that single article. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman had referred to the 
practice of the House in refraining from 
inquiring into pending diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and had argued that the same. rule 
ought to be observed in pecuniary affairs. 
He doubted the soundness of this reason- 
ing. Existing negotiations were not in- 
qUired into because it was suppesed pos~ 
sible that something might be disclosed 
which would give offence to the party 
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treated with, and perhaps widen the 
breach. The analogy which the right 
hon. gentleman wished to establish would 
indeed be well founded, if he and the 
party with whom he was treating were not 
on good terms. If there were a want of 
harmony between the government and 
the bank, the objection of the right hon. 
gentleman to the motion would be 
reasonable. He had been very anxious 
last year to obtain an account of the state 
of the consolidated fund, and of the 
arrangements made for paying the bank; 
and from what had been stated respecting 
the sum of 1,200,000/. paid within the 
last month, that anxiety was much in- 
creased. Very extraordinary rumours 
were afloat respecting the manner in 
which that 1,200,000/. had been raised. 
The reports of the means which had been 
resorted to were certainly not creditable 
to the government, and he did not believe 
them. It had been among other things 
stated, that arrangements had been made 
for procuring assistance from abroad, and 
that those securities in the French funds 
to which government was entitled by the 
late treaty, were pawned to individuals to 
raise this money. This he could not 
credit. There was another point of great 
alarm. It had been stated that only a 
small portion of the new taxes would be 
applicable to the consolidated fund. That 
was saying, that three millions were still 
to be drawn out of the pockets of the 
people; and a greater sum still must be 
drawn from their pockets to pay the 
Bank. The right hon. gentleman among 
his reasons for refusing the account asked 
for, said, that it would open a field for 
stock-jobbing. Now, he would ask the 
right hon. gentleman whether the latter 
part of his own argument had not in it 
some tincture of stock-jobbing? The 
object was, to describe the difficulties to 
which persons transferring money to the 
French funds would be liable, by which 
the right hon. gentleman, no doubt, 
hoped to produce a favourable effect on 
our own. This was certainly a very 
laudable wish, but still the purpose was 
stock-jobbing. He doubted, however, 
the accuracy of the account given of the 
effect of the French law on funded pro- 
perty. He recollected, that about a year 
ago an alarm prevailed respecting the 
effect of the French law on the property 
of foreigners in their funds, and that a 
circular letter was published to remove 
the impression. If money were deposited 
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in a banker’s hands in France, he believed 
that banker could not say that he would 
withhold it from the executors of the 

erson in this country who had deposited 
it, because the law required that it should 
be equally divided among the children. 
The executors, as in this country, he sup- 
posed, would be entitled to recover the 
money and pay debts. The law with 
respect to funded property, he imagined, 
would be the same as with respect to 
money lodged with a banker. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the consump- 
tion of tea had been considerably increased 
during the last year. It was certainly 
greater last quarter than during the cor- 
responding quarter of last year: and if 
hon. gentlemen would look at the se- 
veral quarters as compared with those of 
the two last years, they would still have 
reason to consider the revenue generally 
as improved. He thought it more fair 
and proper to take an average of two or 
three years, in these cases, than to refer 
only to a particular period. In regard te 
the produce of the new taxes, hon. gen- 
tlemen seemed to think that they ought 
to have brought more into the exchequer: 
they imagined that the gross sum of 
3,190,000/. should come into it week by 
week, and month after month, in certain 
regular proportions. But if those gentle- 
men would have the goodness to refer to 
the papers before the House, they would | 
find it was impossible that the taxes sub- 
mitted to the House last session could be 
realized more quickly. This was owing 
to the long credit which it was necessary 
to allow to retail dealers, traders, and 
other venders of the articles taxed. In 
the article of malt, which was to produce 
1,500,000, not a particle of that sum 
could be procured till January. He 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. gentle: 
man would perceive how fallacious any 
calculation must be, founded on an expee- 
tation that government wasto receive about 
800,000/. every quarter, of these taxes. 
To convince him of this, he would state, 
that of the duties last mentioned, they 
had received 160,000/. up to the 10th of 
Oct. last, which was all they could rea- 
sonably have expected in that time. 

Mr. Grenfell considered this question 
as involving in it, in some measure, the 
discussion of the measures taken by the 
House for the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments on the part of the Bank. It was on 
that occasion suggested, that some regu- 
lations should be imposed upon govern 
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ment as to the periods in which they 
should repay the 5,00C,000/. to the Bank. 
He could not forget that he had had the 
honour of being an ally of the right hon. 
gentleman in the discussions which then 
took place ; and he could not help consi- 


‘dering, that it would be most unwise, and 


unnecessary, for them now to interfere 
with respect to the repayment of those 
5,000,000. As to whether the whole of 
those repayments should be completed 
between the months of July last and April 
next, it appeared, that the repayment of 
a sum of 1,200,000/. had actually taken 
place, with which he was well satisfied ; 
and that being the case, he should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it appeared to him 
that the House would act very unwisely 
by interfering as to the arrangements 
entered into by government for the re- 
payment of the 5,000,000/. of advances to 
the Bank. At the same time he was at a 
loss to conceive what danger could arise 
from giving any information upon the 
subject. It had been objected, that the 
production of that information would lead 
to extensive stock-jobbing. He thought 
it would have just the contrary effect ; 
for stock-jobbing was always best assisted 
by secrecy—by the circumstance of some 
individuals possessing certain information, 
which the other parties, with whom they 
transacted their bargains, were ignorant 
of. Now, supposing the statement re- 
quired were made known, no jobbing 
could take place; because every one 
would then know all that had occurred, 
as to the repayments. With regard to 
what had fallen from the chancellor of the 
exchequer, that the state of the exchanges 
afforded a means of knowing what capital 
was going out of the country, he thought 
very differently. | Supposing he wished to 
invest a sum of 50,000/. in France, or any 
other country; might he not order his 
correspondent to invest the produce of 
the goods he had sent out (50,000/. for 
instance) in the public funds, or in other 
goods, or in lands? No alteration could 
take place in the exchanges, unless there 


‘was a bill negociated. The official ac- 


counts annually laid before the House, 
relative to our exports and imports, were 
euch, that it was impossible to draw any 
Correct or practical inference from them. 
He remembered to have heard it stated, 
that at the time of the union with Ireland, 
each of the two countries gave a relative 
and comparative statement of her exports 
(VOL. XLL) 
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and imports; when Ireland made out that 
she had exported the larger quantity of 
commodities to England, and England 
appeared to have exported the larger 
quantity to Ireland. No correct informa- 
tion, therefore, could be derived from 
such returns. He should vote for the 
motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Kinnaird believed that one of the 
greatest evils which lessened the confi- 
dence of the public in the resources of 
the country, and which gave rise to all 
those rumours that could not surely be of 
advantage to it was, the ignorance in 
which the public were kept with respect 
to the intentions of the chancellor of the 
As to the manner in which 
the right hon. gentleman was to repay 
5,000,0002. to the Bank, he was confident 
that the reports which had been circulated 
relative to that simple fact, had done more 
injury to the funds than any thing else, 
and had more encouraged stock-jobbing, 
against which he would ever set his face. 
He should vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Maberly begged to ask the right 
hon. gentleman, whether he did not con- 
sider this as a matter of finance? Whe- 
ther the principle, upon which the act of 
parliament directed the repayment of 
5,000,000/. to the Bank, was or was not 
conceived with a view to lessen the un- 
funded debt of the country, and to enable 
the Bank the better to pay in specie? 
Parliament had made provision for the 
repayment of one debt of 5,000,000/., only 
1,000,000/. of which had been paid; and 
they had borrowed, in addition, other 
5,000,000. Was this a subject for in- 
quiry or not? By borrowing 5,000,000/. 
upon the consolidated fund, they had, if 
fact, increased the debt by 1,000,000/., 
instead of decreasing it by 5,000,0000. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated, that 
the customs were deficient, in the quarter 
from July up to the 10th of October, up- 
wards of 900,000/. The right hon, gen- 
tleman told them that they must not 
look at the exports and imports, but 
at the exports. The right hon. gen- 
tleman begged them to look at the great 
article of tea, and to observe the number 
of pounds sold. But he seemed to forget 
that the increased consumption of this 
article furnished no test of the improve- 
ment of the revenue, as the duty upon it 
was an ad valorem duty, and thus, follow- 
ing the original price, might decrease in 
aggregate amount with an increase of 
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consumption. The right hon. gentleman 
well knew, that in the ensuing year he 
must look for a defalcation of 1,000,000/. 
in the duties on that article. Let him 
look to facts. Was it not known to him 
that the distillers did not begin to work 
till much later than usual this year, and 
that this year the brewers had brewed 
100,000 barrels of beer Jess than _ did 
during the last? Ail the great articles of 
excise had declined. He did not for this 
blame the right hon. gentleman, because 
he could not force a demand from cus- 
tomers on the continent. Certainly his 
majesty’s ministers could not therefore be 
blamed: nor was it to be expected that 
they were to furnish people with money 
for the purchase of tea, tobacco, and 
other articles. But what the right hon. 
gentleman was to be blamed for was this 
—that he made his calculations too san- 
guinely, and then had to justify them; 
and accordingly, on a former occasion, he 
was more sanguine in those calculations 
than the committee appointed to inquire 
into the same subject. This was, he 
feared, certain—that if there was this dif- 
ference between the quarters, it must go 
on. The right hon. gentleman could not 
expect to raise the same taxes out of 
‘a reduced which he had received from a 
large expenditure. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Maberly then moved for “ an ac- 
count of all Exchequer Bills received in 
payment of duties between the Ist of July 
and the 21st of December, 1819.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, by 
way of amendment, the insertion of the 
words, “ 10th of October,” in the place 
of “ 21st of December.” After a short 
conversation, the House divided on the 
motion that the * 2lst of December” 
stand part of the question: Ayes, 30; 
Noes, 90. The main question, as amended, 
was then agreed to. 


Newsparer Stamp Duties BIvt.] 
Lord Castlereagh moved the third reading 
of the News-paper Stamp Duties-bill. 

Mr. Bernal said, he had this day con- 
ferred with some news-paper venders, and 
proprietors of news-papers, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and they all 
agreed that some of the clauses would ma- 
terially affect those employed in vending 
cheap publications. They were men of 
small capital ; and the clauses, if severely 
executed, would be the ruin of them; that 
which required them to find security would 
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fall most heavily on them, It was impos- 
siblefor them to find those securities which 
the act demanded of them; and therefore 
for the last time, he had to entreat the 
noble lord, and the chancellor of the ex. 
cheguer, to apply some remedy to the 
grievance, by not persisting in the measure 
as it now stood. 

Mr. George Lamb said, he would make 
no apology for rising on the same side im- 
mediately after his hon. friend, as itseemed 
to be the system adopted by the gentlemen 
opposite, to allow those upon his side of 
the House to go on speaking one after the 
other, till somebody on the opposite 
benches might think it convenient to an- 
swer. In looking at the measure before 
the House, it was impossible not to re- 
member a declaration of the noble Jord, 
that it was not his wish to establish a cen- 
sorship of the press, as if a member of the 
Crown thought it necessary to disclaim 
having entertained a proposition from 
which our ancestors—he did not mean 
those of Alfred’s days, with whom we had 
very little in common, but those of later 
date would have revolted with horror.— 
Perhaps, however, ministers did not go so 
far as other members of the House in sup- 
porting arbitrary principles; for while one 
hon. gentleman kad held that the freedom 
of the constitution ought tobe abridged, 
another (the hon. member for Corfe-Cas- 
tle) had said, that Mr. Justice Blackstone 
had become an obsolete writer. Notwith- 
standing the awful authority, however, of 
the member for Corfe-Castle, he must ven- 
ture to differ from him on thathead. He 
considered the very learned and admirable 
writer in question of the highest authority, 
and reasonably held him in that estimation 
to which his celebrated work entitled him. 
But if these measures were to be still pur- 
sued ; if the system which was prepared 
by the noble lord a few weeks ago were 
yet to go on, he must certainly think the 
Commentaries of Mr. Justice Blackstone 
on the law of England were indeed about 
to be laid on the shelf, as hostile to the 
state of things which those measures and 
that system were calculated to produce. 
He did not know whether the Attorney- 
general and the Solicitor-general meant to 
favour them with a new set of institutes of 
theconstitution which they had promulged; 
but if the progress of arbitrary legislation 
were to go on with the same fearful rapid- 
ity with which it had advanced since the 
House re-assembled, he was afraid that the 
sheets of their work would be scarcely dry 
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before it would become altogether inap- 
plicable to the existing state of the times. 
As to Mr. Justice Blackstone, however, 
though perhaps he incurred the risk of 
being thought equally obsolete to quote 
such an authority, it never entered into his 
head to suppose that any thing like pains 
and penalties could be imposed previous 
to publication. All that that great man 
laboured for, was, to justify the responsi- 
bility of the publisher after publication.— 
His words were :—* Where blasphemous, 
immoral, treasonable, schismatical, sedi- 
tious, or scandalous libels are punished by 
the English law, some with a greater, 
others with a less degree of severity, the 
liberty of the press, properly understood, 
is by no means infringed or violated. The 
liberty of the press is indeed essential to 
the nature of a free state; but this con- 
sists in laying no previous restraints upon 
publications, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for criminal matter when published.” 
Such was the forcible demonstration of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone. In the course of 
the previous discussion, there had been an 
attempt made by the gentlemen opposite 
to distinguish between authors and pub- 
lishers, and to prove that the restraints 
laid upon the latter could not affect the 
former. But it ought to be recollected, 
that in some cases they were the same 
persons, and in most cases their interests 
were completely identified, so that no res- 
triction imposed on the one could be in- 
Operative on the other. The securities 
required were said to be intended for the 
purpose of excluding from the manage- 
ment of the press, persons of desperate 
character, oak placing it in the hands of 
those who were men of substance, and who 
consequently, both from regard to the sta- 
tion which they held in society, and the 
pecuniary loss to which they would be 
subjected in case of abusing the right of 
free discussion, would be cautious not to 
publish any work of a seditious or blas- 
phemous nature. But could it be said, 
that the necessity of entering into recog- 
nizances and finding securities was not a 
censorship ?—A censorship, not like that 
which formerly existed in this country, 


. and which still existed in other parts of 


Euro a censorship, not adapted to ex- 
hada: of a 
tendency,—but a censorship directed 
against writers and publishers of a certain 
fortune, be their principles good or bad, 
their works useful or pernicious? No 
man now, unless possessed of a certain 
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amount of wealth, would be allowed to 
address his countrymen through the me- 
dium of the press; and the poor author, 
however gifted with talents would be re- 
duced to silence. Lord Coke had said, 
that there were five trades condemned to 
perpetual beggary—namely, the alchymist, 
the informer, the monopolist, the conceal- 
er, and the poetaster. The trade of the 
alchymist was now gone, since the philo- 
sopher’s stone had been despaired of; that 
of the informer had lately been prosperous ; 
he would not go over the rest, but would 
say, that by this bill the author who was 
condemned to poverty was likewise con- 
demned to silence. Would the measure, 
by thus raising the pecuniary qualifications 
of public instructors, tend to render the 
press more respectable, or exclude those 
libels which it was the object of the legis- 
lature to suppress? It had no such ten- 
dency. The rich man, who valued little 
the sum which it was necessary to offer in 
recognizance or security, might still pub- 
lish his libels, however libellous, without 
the least restraint but the sacrifice of a few 
hundreds. His money could secure him 
a ready publication of the most wicked 
and pernicious works as easily after the 
passing of this bill as at present; while a 
man withless wealth, but with more talent 
or principle, would be restrained from be- 
nefitting either the public or himself 
through the medium of the press, merely 
because he was poor. Let the House take 
into consideration the situation of a young 
man of genius, desirous of becoming an 
author, after the passing of this act—a 
young man without wealth or rich connex- 
ions, but conscious of talents and acquire~ 
ments that would fit him for enlightening 
the public mind on the most momentous 
questions of politics and government, and 
enable him to lay the foundations of a 
lasting reputation for himself. Before he 
could establish any periodical publication, 
he must go to his friend to ask him to be 
his surety ; and what would that friend 
answer to such an application? His an- 
swer would be, “I have the highest opi- 
nion of your talents and principles; I place 
the most perfect reliance upon your 
honour, as fur as depends on yourself; I 
would trust you with my fortune, or my 
life; but you are going to engage in an 
occupation in which no human knowledge 
can guard you from an offence which no 
man can define, in which no care can pre- 
serve you from punishment, in which no- 
thing but supernatural vigilance and con< 
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stant attendance among your devils, can 
save you from exposing yourself to a con- 
viction for libel, and me from a forfeiture 
of the bond you request me to enter into.” 
It had been truly said, in a former debate, 
that many men who had become the glory 
of their country and the ornaments of li- 
terature, had risen from such low begin- 
nings, that they would have been unable 
to comply with the conditions required in 
the present bill. To show the original 
situation of many who had afterwards 
risen to honours and distinction in the 
country, he would refer the House to a 
debate which took place on a motion re- 
arding the conduct of the benchers of 
incoln’s-inn passing a by-law to exclude 
from their society, persons who had been 
connected with the public press, when 
an hon. gentleman who now held a 
high judicial appointment, and who was 
then a member of the House (Mr. Ste- 
ee master in chancery) declared that 
e himself would once have been liable to 
the exclusion; and advocated the cause of 
the gentlemen in question in a manner 
equally honourable to them and to himself. 
He desired the hon. gentleman opposite to 
eta to themselves Mr. Burke when he 
egan his literary career, struggling with 
the embarrassments of poverty, and con- 
cealed in the shade of neglect, but laying 
the foundation of that literary eminence, 
and preparing those works which had af- 
terwards become the admiration of the 
world; he desired them to conceive to 
themselves this great man obliged to go to 
some miserly friend or some sordid ac- 
quaintance, to request his security before 
he could publish any of his thoughts to his 
countrymen or procure a licence to com- 
ment on the acts of statesmen. From the 
risks that such friends would incur by en- 
tering into the bonds required by the bill, 
they might have refused, and he might 
have been prevented from publishing those 
works which had procured him so much 
celebrity. It was no fanciful or theoreti- 
cal danger, that of being liable to penalties 
without being privy to the libel, or even 
when opposing its publication. A case 
had come into court not long ago in which 
a young man, the editor of a newspaper, 
was convicted of a libel and punished with 
imprisonment, though it appeared on the 
trial that the offensive paragraph had been 
inserted by command of the proprietors of 
the paper, for which he was responsible, 
without his knowledge, and contrary to 
his wish. On the subject of this bill, he 
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felt more keenly than on the other mea- 
sures that preceded it; for the House was 
not now called upon to legislate for any 
certain or specific evil, as in the case of 
the training prevention bill—an evil ac- 
knowledged on the most certain evidence 
to exist, and imperiously demanding the 
interference of parliament to put it down 
—but they were required to legislate, 
without any apparent necessity for new 
laws, on the opinions of the authorities 
throughout the country, who demanded 
new powers, and joined from the highest 
to the lowest, from the justices of the 
peace down to the police officers in Man- 
chester (who received the recommendation 
from their predecessors, and would trans- 
mit it to their successors in office) in re~ 
commending restrictions on the press.— 
But before they said that education was 
an evil, before they declared that the pre- 
sent laws were insufficient to repress blas- 
phemy and sedition, before they stigma- 
tised all the societies in the country that 
had for their object to discourage impiety 
and suppress vice, gentlemen ought to 
consider the nature of the new remedy 
that was proposed to be applied. He con- 
jured the House to pause before they con- 
tributed by this measure to put down the 
generous and philanthropic spirit which 
induced men to labour for the dissemina- 
tion of morality; before they prevented 
the people from reading the Bible and the 
excellent and cheap tracts circulated by 
those men, towards superinducing the be- 
neficial results of the Christian religion.— 
Those who had spoken in support of the 
bill seemed to think that they could 
suppress by it one part of the press, and 
allow the other to remain free—as if they 
could make one law for the blasphemous 
and seditious press, and another for the 
moral and religious—as if they could make 
a statute to stop the mouth of the blas- 
phemer, the atheist, and the seditious li- 
beller, which would not likewise affect the 
writer who advocated sound principles in 
morals, politics, and religion. It was in 
vain for him to contend against the pas- 
sing of this bill. The House had already 
allowed it to be carried to its last stage, 
but it had not yet decided that it should 
continue a permanentlaw. He, therefore, 
if the bill should pass, would offer.a clause 
after the third reading, if no other hon. 
gent. should think proper to do so, to limit 
its duration. He hoped the House would 
consent to the clause, and not declare its 
opinion that blasphemy and sedition would 
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be permanent in this country by refusing 
to accede to a temporary measure for 
their suppression. 
_ Mr. Pryce said, that parliament ought 
not -to surrender the liberties of the 
eople permanently toa temporary alarm. 
t had hitherto been the glory of the 
English press that it had no previous cen- 
sorship, but this boast it was now called 
upon to surrender. Before ministers 
asked for new powers by this extraordi- 
nary measure, they were bound to show 
that the existing laws were insufficient to 
suppress the evil complained of after 
having been duly carried into execution. 
He was willing as well as the other gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House, to 
sanction measures for the establishment 
of tranquillity, and he had no objection 
to the imposition of a tax on some publi- 
cations, provided the liberty of the press 
would not be destroyed by the remainder 
of the Bill. He blamed the government 
and the law officers of the Crown, for de- 
clining to bring on more prosecutions, in 
consequence of the acquittal of Hone. 
He must connect the present bill with 
the other measures which had been 
brought forward by ministers ; and in his 
mind the system taken as a whole, created 
more grounds of alarm than the state of 
the country which it was intended to 
meet, alarming as that was. In order to 
see the intentions of ministers, the bills 
should be considered as they were origi- 
nally introduced, and not as they were 
subsequently modified. The honourable 
gentleman then went over the changes 
made in the traverse-bill, the seditious 
meetings bill, the blasphemous libel bill, 
and the bill now before the House; and 
contended that their original severity 
showed the conviction of ministers, not 
that the power of the Crown should be 
reduced, but that the influence of the 
people should be reduced. It had been 
well said by Montesquieu that the exist- 
ence of freedom in England mainly de- 
pended on the right of petition by public 
meetings, and the freedom of the public 
press. How alarming was it to see the 
former nearly annihilated by the bill for 
preventing meetings, and the latter about 
to fall under the enactments of the mea- 
sure now in progress. He besought the 
House to weigh well the consequences 
which would attend the present bill before 
it gave it its sanction. At least it ought 
to be rendered temporary. The senti- 
ments which he had yttered were those of 
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an honest -man, and he requested the 
House to pardon him, while he entreated 
it to give the measure full consideration 
before it should be finally adopted. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he could not refrain 
from delivering his sentiments on that 
part of the bill which required recogni- 
zances and securities, convinced as he 
was that it must be ruinous toa useful 
body of men. Some objections to it were 
so evident that they met every eye, and 
yet no necessity had been shown for en- 
acting it. He himself had at one time 
great apprehensions from the blasphe- 
mous and seditious press, but his mind 
was set at rest on the subject by the 
speech of an hon. and learned gentleman 
last night, who had proved that juries were 
not unwilling to convict when the prose- 
cution was judiciously commenced, and 
the trial properly conducted. That speech 
remained unanswered, and appeared to 
him unanswerable. That the law-officers 
of the Crown had not tried the strength 
of the existing laws, as they ought to 
have done, before they demanded an al- 
teration of them, was evident from events 
that came under his own observation. 
Nothing could exceed his surprise ‘at 
reading an account of the Smithfield meet- 
ing of July lest, and at finding that the 
chairman was not prosecuted for the lan- 
guage of the resolutions signed by him. 
= one of these resolutions the persons 
who concurred with the chairman declared 
that they would not obey the laws beyond 
the beginning of next year; by ano- 
ther, that they would not pay taxes be- 
yond a certain period; and bya third, 
that the national debt was a swindling 
concern on the part of the House of 
Commons, and ought not to be liquidated. 
He took it for granted, as he just then 
arrived in town, that the individual-who 
presided at the meeting, and whom he had 
never seen in his life, would be brought 
to trial, and that he then should see him. 
He concluded that the law could not be 
allowed to sleep, and that the only ques- 
tion would be, whether the language was 
merely seditious or not also treasonable. 
Certain it was that no government could 
long exist which allowed any portion 
of the people to pass such resolutions, 
He really believed that if a prosecution 
had been immediately instituted against 
the parties to the Smithfield meeting, the 
late fatal occurrences at Manchester might 
never have taken places Why was not 
the law enforced, and offenders brought 
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to trial, before new laws were called for ? 
He wished gentlemen to consider whether 
the present bill would not do more harm 
to the interests of a body of men who 
were employed in the trade of circulating 
cheap good publications, than good in 
the prevention of tracts of an opposite 
tendency. Its operation in the first case 
was certain. It must condemn to abso- 
lute ruin a set of men as obedient to the 
Jaws, and as well affected to the constitu- 
tion, as any member of the House, with- 
out offering any proportionate advantage ; 
and how gentlemen could bring their 
minds to support a measure of which this 
must be the consequence, he was at a 
loss to conceive. He would not agree to 
it till it was proved that it was calculated 
to check more mischief by suppressing 
bad publications, than to produce injury 
by ruining a numerous and useful body 
of men. ’ As an honest man he could not 
consent to the measure, and the senti- 
ments which he felt, with respect to it 
he was assured were entertained by most 
of the inhabitants of the country. 
Measures, such as the present, pe. 
not be enacted with safety, and the 
House would, he hoped, not consider 
him intrusive, when he assured it that 
he sincerely deprecated the enactment 
of them. 

Mr. Cooper had conscientiously sup- 
ported his majesty’s ministers in passing 
the bills, which the necessities of the 
country required to be passed at this im- 
portant time, and for that reason he would 
state why he would support them on the 
present occasion. The press, like other 
things, was a good or an evil, as it was well 
or illemployed. The freedom of the Press 
was productive of benefit, while, on the 
other side, its licentiousness tended to the 
injury ofthe state. All infractions of the 
law required to be punished, but chiefly 
infractions of the law on the part of 
the press, which, instead of breaking 
the law, ought to labour for its being 
properly obeyed. Some additional 
measure of this kind, he thought, 
was called for by the extensive spread 
and incalculable multiplication of blas- 
phemous and seditious works. This in- 
crease he attributed in part to the effect 
of Mr. Hone’s acquittal. That acquittal 


excited alarm among all the friends of 
religion and order, and encouraged a 
noxious brood of scribblers to proceed 
with greater audacity, and to scatter their 
venom through the land. The measures { 
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which his majesty’s government had in- 
troduced would operate as checks to the 
mischief. It was objected to the present 
bill, that it was equivalent to a censorship 
——an imprimatur. This was not the case. 
It merely required publishers to give se- 
curity beforehand, that they would abide 
the award of a judge and jury, in case of 
publishing any thing libellous. Tie House 
had already done much. It had passed a 
bill to prevent drilling ; it had passed a 
bill to enable magistrates to seize arms 
that might be turned against the peace of 
the country ; it had passed a bill to re- 
gulate public meetings, and to expedite 
justice; but all these measures would be 
still insufficient, unless they were aided by 
a law to restrain the corrupt and mis- 
chievous, the blasphemous and seditious 
press. He thought the measure deserv- 
Ing support, which contributed to put 
down those pests of civilized society— 
the itinerant orators, men, who were (as 
Cobbett called them, in his better days) 
the parasites of the mob. He was fixed 
in his opinion that the corrupt, seditious, 
and blasphemous press ought to be res- 
trained, more especially that part of it 
which infused a weekly venom into the 
popular mind; and he, therefore fully ac- 
corded with the great majority of the 
House, in giving sanction to measures, 
which could alone effectually produce the 
desired result. 

Mr. Calcraft agreed with the member 
who had just sat down, that no measure 
was of more importance than that which 
went to regulate the freedom of the press. 
He agreed likewise with the hon. gentle- 
man, that when publication without pre- 
vious censorship was allowed, the person 
who published ought to be liable to all 
the consequences of his own act. This 
was the law of the land at present. It had 
been acted upon and found sufficient in 
the best periods of our history. The only 
question between him and the gentlemen 
opposite was, whether the existing law 
was now sufficient to restrain the licen- 
tiousness of the press, without any new 
enactment. He complained of the in- 
crease of blasphemous and seditious libels 
as much as any of those who supported 
the bill. Indeed, he might ask, did any 
one in the House defend that tainted part 
of the press? All that he called upon the 
supporters of the bill for was, to show 
that the law, as it had existed for 120 
years, was now insufficient to correct the 
evil of which he as wellas they complained. 
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He contended, in opposition to them, 
that the law had not been tried and found 
wanting ; and he would appeal to a docu- 
ment on the table to confirm the truth of 
his statement. What said that paper to 
which he alluded? It showed that in the 
year 1818 there was no information filed 
or prosecution commenced against blas- 
phemous and seditious libels. Why then 
complain of the law as insufficient, before 
its insufficiency was proved, or before an 
attempt was made to execute it? From 
the same paper it appeared, that in 1819 
there had been various informations filed, 
and those that had been tried had led to 
conviction. The name of the notorious 
offender Carlile stood at the head of the 
list with two convictions opposite his 
name. Did this prove the insufficiency 
of the law? Why then bolster it up by 
this bill? Was not the present bill an in- 
novation on the constitution of the coun- 
try? Was it not a contraction of the 
liberty of the press? It was not shown, 
it had not been presumed that there was 
a necessity for alteration. Why, there- 
fore, was it attempted? An hon. and 
learned gentleman had quoted precedents 
from the recognizances entered into by vic- 
tuallers, who were bound to give security 
to keep the peace, and to prevent disorder 
in their houses, but the cases were very 
different. The offence of publicans was 
definite, that of libels indefinite. The recog- 
nizances of publicans was small, being only 
10/.; that of publishers was consider- 
able. Was a continual system of de- 
clamation against the abominable parts of 
the worst publications a sufficient proof of 
the necessity of fresh laws on the subject ? 
If the present laws had not proved suffi- 
cient to convict blasphemers, then indeed 
there might be ground for innovation,— 
for new enactments. But it was evident 
that this was not the fact. He had no 
hopes to make any impression on the 
members opposite, although they were 
but few then, but who would soon become 
numerous, to vote for the bill. A num- 
ber of respectable men had presented pe- 
titions against the bill, and would they 
have done so, if they had not considered 
it thoroughly objectionable. Blasphemy 
was abhorred throughout the country. 
All knew how odious the conduct of Car- 
lile, after it became evident, on his trial, 
appeared to the country. With regard to 
the acquittal of Hone ; it was well known 
that he had been prosecuted for an attack 
on the ministers, and not for his having 
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parodied any thing sacred. With respect 
to parodies, they had been adopted by 
men of the most splendid talents, of the 
most enlightened understanding, and of 
the most elevated station. The prosecu- 
tion against Hone was a mere act of hy- 
pocrisy. It was impossible that a jury 
could convict that individual, when they 
saw that statesmen, bishops, and lawyers 
had published similar productions ; and 
that a parodist was actually a cabinet 
minister. The worst of the business war, 
that the measure was to be permanent. 
It was declared to be for the security and 
prosperity of the country; but when did 
England flourish, if not during the last 
150 years. While her press was free, 
that freedom would always contribute to 
her greatness and her glory. The Soli- 
citor-general had defended the clause re- 
quiring security from publishers, on the 
ground that recognizances were required 
from publicans; but the cases were dif- 
ferent, as the offence of publicans was 
definite, whereas that of libel was inde- 
finite, and the recognizance of publicans 
was small, being only 10/., whereas that 
of publishers was considerable. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded at considerable 
length to oppose the bill on account of 
its tendency to prevent the spread of 
knowledge, to repress rising genius, and 
to restrain young authors in poverty, 
from a free publication of their works. 
He denied that Mr. Hone’s acquittal had 
the tendency attributed to it, and said 
the jury could not have punished that in- 
dividual when they saw that statesmen, 
divines, and bishops, had published simi- ° 
lar parodies, and that a parodist was now 
a cabinet minister. He concluded by 
saying, that if the bill passed, he hoped 
it would be made temporary. 

The question was put on the third read- 
ing, which was agreed to without a divi- 
sion. Mr. Bernal then proposed a clause 
limiting the operation of the bill. 

Lord Castlereagh had the strongest ob- 
jections to the temporary duration of this 
bill, and especially to the duration for the 
short period of one year. If the House 
could really consider the provisions of 
this bill as destructive of the liberty of the 
press, he should be prepared to admit, 
that whatever the present exigencies of 
the country might be, it ought to be 
merely temporary. It was his opinion, 
however, that there was not a single 
clause in this bill which could be rationally 
considered as an invasion of the liberty of 
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the press; on the contrary, he believed 
that it was admirably calculated to guard 
the nation from immorality, irreligion, and 
those other abuses by which the liberty of 
the press was always seriously endangered ; 
and therefore he could not see any grounds 
for restricting its duration to a temporary 

eriod. Before he proceeded farther in 

is argument, it might perhaps be expe- 
dient to explain what he understood to be 
meant by the words, “liberty of the 
press.” The liberty of the press, then, 
as he understood it was, the right which 
every individual, under the restrictions of 
the law, and subject to the decision of a 
court of law and atrial by jury, had to 
communicate his sentiments to his fellow- 
countrymen upon every subject, whether 
that subject was of a moral, a religious, 
or a political nature. To him the law of 
libel seemed as necessary to guard the li- 
berty of the press, as any law made to 
repress the natural violence of human pas- 
sion was to guard the existence of society. 
It was therefore the duty of “pam 
whilst upon this subject, to follow up the 
two principles which it had previously 
sanctioned, and by so doing, to preserve 
the country from the influence both of 
local and of general prejudices. The first 
of these principles was, that all publica- 
tions commenting on public events, and 
thereby frequently conveying intelligence 
of them, should be rendered liable to a 
certain stamp duty ; and the second was, 
that the publishers of such works (the 
character of which was too well known for 
him to dilate upon) should be made re- 
y nore for all that they published, and 
should, by the security demanded of them, 
be prevented from evading the sentence 
of the law in future, as they had too often 
evaded it in times past. With respect to 
the second branch of the measure, the 
law had already subjected the printer toa 
responsibility ; and in order that that law 
might reach him, he was obliged to put 
his name to that which he printed. But 
the evasions which had been resorted to, 
rendered that precaution inadequate to its 
object. An individual who afforded no 
security, although possessed of capital, 
found’ means of employing a deputy for 
the purpose of frustrating all the objects 
for which the legislature required the 
name of the printer. Now, in order to 
comprehend the policy of the law founded 
upon these two principles, it would be 
requisite to look not only to the present 
bill, but also to another, which would 
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come under their consideration that even- 
ing; it would then be seen, that it was 
framed with a view to prevent the publi« 
cation of blasphemous and seditious libels, 
and not with a view to inflict vindictive 
punishment upon any person offending 
against its enactments. That his majesty’s 
ministers were not hostile to the liberty of 
the press, was evident from this circum- 
stance—that the law now proposed would 
not affect the larger part of the press, but 
would only apply to the lower portion of 
it; to that class of minor publications of 
the country which was made the deliberate 
vehicles of mischief—that class of publi- 
cations which was avowedly directed 
against the morals and religion of-the 
country, and for the subversion of the 
government. The individuals against 
whom this law was intended to operate, 
had persuaded themselves that the press, 
as it was now conducted, was strong 
enough to subvert the government, and 
had even boasted that in their hands it 
would have sufficient power to accomplish 
that purpose. He, therefore, trusted that 
the House would acquit his majesty’s 
ministers of any hostility to the press in 
general, when they saw that the provi- 
sions of this bill were directed not against 
the press itself, but against those who 
made an improper use of it. Now, what 
were these provisions? One of them ex- 
tended the stamp duty to all pamphlets of 
a certain size and description, and to this 
provision he was not aware that any ob- 
jection had been started ; indeed, it would 
be a matter of no small difficulty to start 
one, for if parliament thought it expe- 
dient, either for the sake of increasing the 
revenue, or for any other purpose, to ex- 
tend the stamp duty now imposed upon 
the regular newspapers to those publica- 
tions which at the same time that they 
contained the most treasonable doctrines, 
were little better than a fraud upon the 
respectable part of the newspaper press, 
where was the person who would dispute 
the right of parliament to do so? He 
therefore thought, that none of the gentle- 
men who sat opposite him would venture to 
make any objection to this part of the bill, 
which, as it went to protect the property 
of the regular newspapers, who had long 
contributed to the revenue, under the 
operation of the stamp laws, from an un- 
fair competition, ought to be of a perma- 
nent and not of a temporary nature. 
Having thus proved that to the first part 
of the new law any limitation of time was, 
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totally unnecessary, the next point to be 
considered was, the second provision in it 
he meant that which demanded security 
from those who employed their capital 
and talents in the production of such pa- 
pers as he had just described. And here he 
thought it proper to observe, that he per- 
fectly agreed in what had fallen from a 
learned sergeant on a former occasion, 
that this clause did not apply in any re- 
spect to authors; it applied solely and ex- 
pressly to printers and publishers. In 


consideration of this clause, he should 


keep these three sets of men quite dis- 
tinct, and should first treat of it as it was 
said to apply indirectly to authors. Now, 
he would put it fairly to any member in 
the House, and would ask him, whether 
he really thought that any regulation of 
the present bill, extending to printers or 
publishers, would be an impediment to any 
author—whose work was not of a dan- 
gerous or seditious tendency ? After that 
question was answered, he would put an- 
other, and would ask of what nature that 
work must be which no printer could be 
found hardy enough to publish? As the 
law at present stood, an author might 
compose a blasphemous, seditious, or 
treasonable libel; he might carry it toa 
printer living in a garret, and able to 
change his residence at a minute’s notice 
with as much indifference from London to 
Manchester as he would from Manchester 
to London, or any other place: he might 
find a printer thus circumstanced, who 
for a small sum would send this work into 
the world; and after all, he, the author, 
might say that he was still amenable to 
the laws of his country. He might, how- 
ever, screen himself by placing his printer 
or his publisher before him. And would 
any one say that it was proper to allow 
any man to do so? Would any one de- 
fend the law which allowed any person to 
send a flagitious composition before the 
public, through the agency of a man who 
could so easily change his residence, and 
who, therefore, ran such small risk of 
meeting with punishment? He would 
now consider the manner in which this 
clause affected the printer and the pub- 
lisher. It had been censured as a very 
harsh and a very impolitic measure to de- 
mand security from them before they were 
allowed to commence their respective 
trades; but when it was considered what 
an extent of capital there was in this in- 
dustrious and commercial country, now 
unemployed, could any one suppose that 
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there would be much difficulty in men of 
character procuring the sureties required, 
now that the sum required for them was 
reduced in London to 300/,, and in the 
country to 200/.2 But it was said that 
this bill would displace from their occupa- 
tions men of small, or rather of no ca- 
pital—who had no other property than the 
instrument by which they lived. He al- 
lowed that it would have this effect ; that, 
to a certain degree, such an effect would 
be an evil; and that, if there had not been 
another evil, produced by the present 
state of the law, more than counter- 
balancing the former one, he would never 
have thought of thus depriving any per- 
sons of their means of living. The mi- 
nisters had of late had to combat with the 
most notorious libellers; and yet, though 
rosecutions had in some instances been 
instituted, law could not touch them, as 
they carried on their business by means of 
intermediate agents, who were well known 
to be agents, though the legal advisers of 
the Crown were not able to procure such 
evidence of that circumstance as was re- 
quisite for a court of justice. A name 
indeed was given in, but that did not ren- 
der the party really guilty in any way re- 
sponsible for his offence. ‘That responsi- 
bility had been evaded by persons of ta- 
lent, character, and property, employing 
their talent, character, and property, in 
suborning individuals, who were so low 
in station, that their punishment pro- 
duced scarcely any effect on the commu- 
nity, to place themselves in that promi- 
nent situation in which they ought by no 
means to be placed. He therefore main- 
tained that if the House had acted on 
principles consistent with the freedom of 
the press, in demanding to know the 
names of the printer and publisher of 
every publication, it would not violate 
those principles, in demanding of the 
printer and publisher of every publication 
security for any fine imposed upon them, 
in case of their publishing improper com- 
positions. Indeed, it was quite foolish to 
suppose that there was any thing in this 
bill which trenched upon the freedom of 
the press ; the press had no enemy except 
its own licentiousness ;.and that, he hoped, 
would be entirely abolished by the votes 
of the House that evening. He had no 
objection to the House considering this 
clause as introducing a restriction upon 
capital, but he must strongly insist upon 
its not being considered as introducing a 
restriction on the press. He was even 
(5 B) 
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ready to admit that, in a commercial 
country like our own, nothing was more 
injurious than to lay restrictions upon ca- 


pital. They were never sure they were on 
true ground except when capital was al- 
lowed to find its fair level. But then he 
must at the same time contend, that every 
case like the present should be considered 
along with all its circumstances. Of the 
competency of parliament to impose such 
a restriction, and to demand such security, 
the argument used by his hon. and learned 
friend on a former occasion, must have 
convinced every member in the House 
‘who was to be convinced. Parliament had 
‘often required such securities from the 
mercantile interest of the country; and 
indeed, to speak the truth, the whole of 
our commercial relations depended on the 
securities which existed between merchant 
and merchant. No man could act as 
merchant without finding securities ; and 
what was the effect of this circumstance ? 
Why, that no man of fair character ever 
found it difficult to procure them, mer- 
chant always being willing to give security 
for merchant. Indeed the whole history 
of our legislation was full of examples of 
restrictions on capital and industry, when 
‘the safety of the country demanded them. 
In the distillery laws, as well as many 
others, the House by their. regulations 
had constantly shown, that the preserva- 
tion of the morals of the people was al- 
ways with them superior to every other 
consideration. The restrictions now pro- 
posed were not restrictions on the press, 
but restrictions only on the copies em- 
ployed in printing or publishing. Where 
was the hardship in calling upon a printer 
or publisher to give those securities, 
which were so customary in the mercantile 
world? The only effect which it could have 
upon either of them would be to render 
them cautious regarding the works which 
they ushered into the world. The present 
measure was therefore to be considered 
in two distinct points of view—first, as it 
applied to the revenue ; and secondly, as 
it applied to the public morals. That it 
was of importance to the moral character 
of the country, no one could doubt; that 
the preservation of that moral character 
was a point of greater consequence even 
than the preservation of the revenue, no 
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one would dispute: if, therefore, he had 
proved in addition to this, that though it | 
was a restriction on capital, it was not a- 
restriction on the press, surely he had | 


#hown good cause why it ought not to be | 
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temporary. Looking also to the mild and 
salutary manner in which the laws of 
England were executed, he could see no 
reason why any limitation should be placed 


to the duration of it. The House, if this 
law were harshly executed, would have 
the power to modify it, or, if at any fu- 
ture period, when our present dangers 
were past, it should think good to do so, 
to repeal it altogether. At this time, 
however, it was the imperious duty of 
parliament to meet the evil fairly in the 
face; to express its opinion upon this 
measure fully, earnestly, and solemnly ; 
and by that expression of its opinion to 
convince the nation, that though it was 
determined to uphold the press, as a free 
press, it was also determined to make 
those who conducted it responsible for the 
offences of which they might be guilty. 
—As he did not wish to trespass again on 
the attention of the House, he should ad- 
vert shortly to the other bill, with which 
the present was connected. With regard 
to the punishment, he would say that he 
was desirous of avoiding any description 
of punishment, in its nature or character 
uncongenial to the nature of the offence. 
But he trusted that while the House would 
avoid any punishment that was of a nature 
uncongenial to the offence, it would on the 
other hand take all possible care to deter 
offenders from committing crimes of such 
dangerous tendency as the crimes con- 
nected with blasphemous and seditious 
libels. The view of this subject which 
had been taken on a former occasion was 
perfectly fair. It was, “ Did ever this 
punishment exist ; and if it did exist, will 
it be necessary to apply it as a remedy; 
and, if applied, will it be sufficient to re- 
medy the evil for which it is intended ?” 
That the punishment had existed, nobody 
acquainted with our laws and history could 
for a moment doubt. That it was at pre- 
sent unnecessary had been contended on 
the supposition, that if the prosecutions 
for libel had been more numerous, the of- 
fence would have ceased before the present 
time. But on this argument it was only 
necessary to remark, that those who used 
it were prophets of what never could be 
now ascertained. That it would -prove 
an adequate remedy he firmly believed ; 
and being such, if it was not sanc- 
tioned by law, every other effort they 
might make for the preservation of the 
public tranquillity would be unavailing; 
and the moral feeling of the country would 
be greatly disappointed. He repeated, 
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it—the moral feeling of the country would 
be greatly disappointed. That the moral 
feeling of the country was interested in 
the question could not be doubted after 
what had been witnessed during the de- 
bates on this subject. Indeed such was 
the general conviction within those walls, 
that his majesty’s ministers had trusted to 


.the impulse of the House; they had de- 


clined speaking themselves, and thosemem- 
bers who had voluntarily come forward in 
their defence, had spoken more ably and 
more eloquently than ministers could them- 
selves have done, and therefore it was im- 
possible for any one to doubt for an in- 
stant, in what direction the feeling of the 
country was running. If, therefore, par- 
liament had paused in the midst of its la- 
bours, if it had left the country, as some 
hon. members had advised, exposed dur- 
ing the whole of the Christmas holydays, 
to the dangers arising from the blasphem- 
ous and seditious pamphlets of the day, 
they would have. fallen low indeed in the 
opinion of their constituents, and would 
not have been entitled, as they now were, 
to their thanks and approbation. With 
respect to the propriety of increasing the 


punishment on a replication of the crime, 


(leaving out any convictions for offences 
committed antecedent to the first convic- 
tion, under the present measure) such a 
course was recommended by every prin- 
ciple of justice or true policy. If the 
person once convicted of a blasphemous 
and seditious libel, committed that crime 
again, this bill, therefore, recognized the 
justice, as well as expediency, of visiting 
the second conviction with a severer pu- 
nishment than the first. He did not in- 
deed, expect to hear it contended by any 
one, that an aggravation of punishment for 
a cumulative offence, was not reconcile- 
able with every principle of penal justice. 
In the event of a second offence, the 
House would see that the court would be 
reduced to this dilemma—either they 
must mete out his punishment to the 
offender, without taking into consider- 
ation his aggravated guilt, or else they 
must dealt with him in a severer man- 
ner than they did on the first occasion 
when he appeared at their bar to receive 
judgment. The first of these alternatives 
was so inconsistent with reason, that no 
person could be found to defend the 
adoption of it: and the latter was so fit to 
be adopted, that banishment was chosen 
as the best mode of inflicting that addi- 
tional severity which the aggravated na- 
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ture of the offence made it requisite that 
the offender should suffer. As for trans- 
portation, he trusted he should hear no 
more of it, especially as it had been 
thought fit to withdraw that penalty from 
the bill, except in cases where the con- 
victed person returning to Great Britain 
before the term of his banishment was 
expired, showed a neglect of the court 
by whose sentence he was condemned. 
In such cases transportation was to be the 
fate of the offender, and not death as it 
was originally intended that it should 
be. But it had been said, the species of 
punishment was harsh, and that men 
ought not, for such an offence, to be 
subjected to the possibility of suffering 
the punishment of banishment from the 
realm. It had been contended that ba- 
nishment was entirely unknown and quite 
noyel to English legislation. If it was a 
proper punishment for the offence, the no- 
velty of it could be no insuperable objec- 
tion, because the laws of England were not 
so perfect as to be beyond the reach of 
amendment. But banishment as a pu- 
nishment, was not novel. To go no far- 
ther back than the 36th of the king, that 
act contained a clause in which it was en- 
acted, that in case of a second conviction 
for a seditious libel, either by speaking or 
writing, the punishment was to be banish- 
ment or transportation. It was, there- 
fore, a little too much for any member to 
tell the House that banishment, as a pe- 
naliy, was novel to the House. Indeed, 
the most appropriate punishment that 
could be devised for offenders of this class, 
was to separate and sever them from that 
society to whose religious and _ political 
institutions they found it impossible to re- 
concile their sentiments. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House had ima- 
gined cases, and had quoted them, as if 
they had all the weight of facts ; they had 
first supposed a publisher to be twice 
convicted of selling libellous publications 
owing to the inadvertence of servants, 
and had then complained of his case. 
Would any hon. member pretend to say, 
that if the inadvertence was proved to the — 
satisfaction of the court, that such a pe- 
nalty would be inflicted on the defendant 
as that on which they were now debat- 
ing? Allowing, however, that it was in- 
flicted in some particular case, would not 
the House, if it was to regard al! the in- 
stances of hardship which could be ima- 
gined as likely t ] 
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pelled to make laws in such a manner as 
would spare the villain, and would deprive 
the innocent man of the protection to 
which he is entitled? Happily, the na- 
ture of our Jaws was such, that a cor- 
rective was soon applied to any abuse 
which might.grow up under them; and 
that corrective was always to be found in 
the mercy with which the laws were ad- 
ministered. Therefore, to quote cases 
like those which had just been mentioned, 
was to tell him what nobody would be- 
lieve, that the Jaws of England were ad- 
ministered with harshness and severity. 
He trusted that, as ministers had not 
shrunk from the responsibility of the 
situation in which they were placed, but 
had applied themselves with alacrity to 
meet the danger, parliament would afford 
them its succour to repel it with all that 
firmness and resolution for which it was 
distinguished. He trusted that the House 
would see that they had not trenched 
upon the freedom of the press, though 
they had placed a restriction upon capi- 
tal. Ifhe knew how that could be with- 
drawn without bringing danger on the 
pressitself, he would willingly withdraw it ; 
but as he did not, hemust still continue itin 
order to continue the press in freedom ; 
for he was convinced, that if the press 
were left to itself, it would be ruined by 
its own licentiousness, and would receive 
its death-blow, not from arbitrary kings 
or profligate ministers, but from those 
who would avail themselves of its energies 
in such a manner as would totally destroy 
them. The system of regulation now re- 
commended, was not new; and if ever 
the House were justified in interfering 
with industry, it was ina case which in- 
volved the whole fabric of the morals and 
religion of the country. On those grounds 
he should resist the bringing up of the 
proposed clause. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose with extreme 
reluctance and solicitude, to deliver his 
sentiments on the question now before the 
House. His great wish, on this occasion 
was, if possible, to limit the duration of 
the bill. The observations which he should 
have the honour to address to the House 
would have that object, and that object 
only. He would not be tempted, by the 
example of the noble lord, to enter into a 
discussion of the general system of mea- 
sures which were now in progress through 
parliament. If he had been in health, he 
would have taken the proper time for that 
perpose, But he feared the time for 
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making an impression on the House had 
gone by—he feared the time bad passed, 
when, with any prospect of advantage to 
the public, he could proceed to take an 
extended review of those meastires. Un- 
fortunately, when he might, perhaps, 
have done so with some degree of effect, 
he was rendered incapable by severe ill- 
ness. If the nuble lord had confined him 
self strictly to the question before the 
House—to the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend—whethera limitation should 
be fixed to the existence of this bill, 
whether a temporary duration might be 
adopted consistently with the determina- 
tion which the House had, he thought, 
unfortunately come to—a determination 
to support its principles and provisions— 
he should have been better able to con- 
sult his own strength and the convenience 
of the House. As it was, however, he 
felt himself called on to make a few ob- 
servations on the extraneous matter which 
the noble lord had introduced in the course 
of his speech, and some remarks on the 
general principles to which he had ad- 
verted. It would ill become him to dis- 
sent from the opinion of the noble lord, 
that the penal laws of this country were 
capable of amendment. To the further- 
ance of such an amendment the remainder 
of his short public life would be zealously 
devoted. Such an amendment the exer- 
tions of a noble friend of his had greatly 
forwarded, by obtaining a limitation of 
the power of the attorney-general with 
respect to the time of bringing on ex officio 
informations. That, he thought, was the 
greatest and most beneficial alteration of 
the criminal Jaw of the country, that had 
been effected since the Libel bill of Mr. 
Fox, in 1794. The restriction of the 
power of the attorney-general and the 
libel-bill were the two most important 
constitutional measures that had been 
effected since the emancipation of the 
— from the despotic control of a 
icencer, in 1694; the bringing back of 
which unnatural authority seemed to be 
the present wish and intention of some in- 
telligent and enlightened members of the 
House of Commons. It gave him the 
highest degree of pleasure, when he re- 
flected, that those great benefits had been 
obtained for the press by two persons, for 
the memory of one of whom he entertain- 
ed the highest veneration, and for the 
other of whom he entertained the warmest 
friendship and affection. ‘The noble lord 
was, he conceived, mistaken, with re- 
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pect to the nature of the other bill before 
the House, when he declared that the 
magnitude and extent of the evil justified 
its provisions. If the magnitude and 
extent of the evil were the only question, 
there would be little hesitation in assenting 
to the proposition of the noble lord: he ac- 
knowledged with shame, he acknowledged 
with detestation, the existence of publi- 
cations in this country, which no man of 
a just or well regulated mind could read 
without the deepest abhorrence. If the 
prevalence of those libels alone, if the 
attacks which they contained on the go- 
vernment, if the ridicule which they con- 
tained of religion, if the abuse which they 
lavished on civilized society, if the in- 
citement to crime of every kind which 
they afforded, if any, or all of these causes 
could justify this measure, there would 
be little hesitation in that House as to the 
course which ought to be pursued. Every 
other feeling ought at once to give way 
to the great consideration of preserving 
the people from such a contagion. But 
it was proved, as clearly as any moral 
proposition, that those evils, from what- 
ever cause they might arise, were not to 
be traced to inadequacy of punishment, 
and therefore that fresh penal measures 
were not called for. Inadequacy of pu- 
nishment might occasion the growth of a 
particular species of crime. If many pro- 
secutions took place, if many convictions 
followed, if many punishments were the 
consequence, and if still, particular atro- 
cities were continued, it might argue a 
defect in the criminal code. That would 
be a case where the nature of the evil 
would point out a specific remedy. There 
it might be inferred that the remedy would 
be found in an increase of punishment, 
because the existing punishment did not 
eradicate the evil. But could it be said, 
where there were no prosecutions, and 
where consequently there had been no 
convictions, that there the law was de- 
fective? He begged not to be misunder- 
stood when he alluded to there having 
been no prosecutions—he meant not to 
insinuate any charge against his hon. 
and learned friend opposite ; he agreed in 
the principles which his hon, and learned 
friend had laid down on the preceding 
night, as being those on which an indivi- 
dual in his high situation should proceed 
in conducting prosecutions. He only 
maintained a general proposition; he at- 
tached no blame to any person: what he 
maintained was, that in cases only where 
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prosecutions had been instituted, and no 

useful example had been made, a new 

system might be tried as an experiment. 

But it was net the mere existence of the 

law on the Statute-book, but the due 

exercise of the punishment that might be 

inflicted under it, that could deter from 

crime. If the punishment of libel was 

death by the law, and no prosecution took 

place, the mere nominal punishment could 

not avail to suppress the evil. But, sup- 

pose, as had been said, that certain of the 

existing evils arose from the indisposition 

of juries to find verdicts against particular 

defendants, would the increase of punish- 
ment, he would ask, make juries more 

anxious to convict? He would not reason 

it so far, as increase of punishment evi- 
dently had a tendency to defeat the ob- 
ject which those who awarded it had in 
view. Was it the difficulty of obtaining 
proofs that rendered convictions less fre- 
quent? If it were so, would additional 
punishment lessen that difficulty? Would 
not witnesses, on the contrary, become 
more unwilling to appear, and would not 
those who did appear display more art 
and cunning, in order to destroy the 
effect of their evidence ? With all respect 
for his hon. and learned friend, to trace 
the existence of the evil to any cause that 
pointed to an increase of punishment was 
not the way to find out the true remedy. 
On the contrary, he considered that in- 
crease of punishment had a considerable 
tendency to produce rather than diminish 
guilt. He would take that opportunity of 
stating, that when this bill went into a 
committee, it was his intention, as the 
best proof in his power that he meant to 
check the publication of blasphemous and 
seditious libels, to propose a definition of 
the crime to which the mereased punish- 
ment should be applicable. He would 
endeavour so to frame it, that none but 
those who were actually and wilfully guilty 
should be punished ; but he would attempt 
to exclude from the operation of its pro- 
visions those occasional indiscretions, 
those unconscious bursts of feeling and 
passion which if they did not constitute 
the chief merit, were inseparable from 
the ardour of all great public writers. He 
would propose a definition, which would 
spare the general press of England, at the 
period of its greatest purity—at the period 
when it boasted the most splendid talents 
—at the period when it had effected the 
most signal services for the country and 
for Europe, from the ignominy of being 
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confounded with traitors, with blas- 
phemers, with those who were guilty of 
every species of atrocious crime! He 
would most sincerely endeavour to 
propose and carry such an amend- 
ment as would confine the action of 
this bill within those boundaries which 
could alone justify the adoption of any 
new measure. But to proceed to the bill 
immediately before the House, The most 
extraordinary doctrine of the noble lord, 
to which he begged to call the attention 
of the House, was the assertion, that the 
measure was not dangerous to freedom ; 
that it was not an infringement on the li- 
berty of the press, but an improvement 
of the existing laws. He was willing to 
allow that circumstances might arise 
under which it might be necessary to im- 
pose restrictions on the liberty of the 
press, or the constitutional rights of the 
subject, for the sake of public order; that 
even a case might be stated in which the 
sacrifice of a portion of the press might 
be resolved upon without a crime, in obe- 
dience to the awful demands of the mo- 
ment; but still, however palliated, ex- 
cused, or justified, the nature of the thing 
was unchanged—it was a restriction, a 
great and serious restriction upon the li- 
berty of the press. If the noble lord had 
not, he thought, unnecessarily, gone into 
the general argument, and treated the 
measure with reference to its two branches 
—the imposition of a new stamp duty, and 
the obnoxious provisions which demanded 
recognizances—if he had not contended 
that it was not an infraction of the liberty 
of the press, he (sir J. Mackintosh) would 
have discharged his duty by saying a very 
few words on its manifest tendency ; but 
it was impossible for him not to protest 
against the doctrines of the noble lord as 
being in themselves untenable, and lead- 
ing to consequences of the most fearful 
nature. The House were called on to 
make a great sacrifice, and the House 
ought to understand the nature of the 
bill before they ultimately decided. The 
noble lord said, that the measure might 
be considered either as a regulation ne- 
cessary to improve the law respecting the 
a or as a sacrifice of a portion of the 
iberty of the press for the purpose of 
reserving the public tranquillity. The 
atter, he thought, was the true mode of 
arguing this measure; but let the noble 
lord view it as he pleased, a restriction on 
the liberty of the press, a great and seri- 
ous restriction, it undoubtedly was. This 
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proposition was not perhaps so true with 
respect to that part of the bill which pro- 
vided for a new stamp duty: indeed, that 
part would not be so at all, but for the 

reamble of the act, which declared, that 
it was not a tax proposed for the purposes 
of revenue, but in order to protect the 

ublic against various mischiets. It was 
indeed like some commercial measures 
with which they were familiar: it was a 
protecting duty against publications of a 
certain size : it was a protecting duty to 
destroy a class of publications, to the ge- 
neral character of which, as stated by 
those who had spoken in favour of the 
bill, he entirely subscribed. But what- 
ever evil those publications were calcu- 
lated to cause, might, as he had already 
shown, be repressed by the laws which 
were at present in existence. Much had 
been said of copying the example of the 
Whigs on this occasion: and his right 
hon. friend, the president of the board of 
control, had undertaken a singular task 
in the discharge of his public duty as a 
member of parliament. He, one of the 
most eloquent, and most accomplished, 
and most distinguished ministers of a 
prince of the house of Brunswick, never 
lost an opportunity of showing his wit, 
and exercising his sarcastic talent, in 
abusing those who placed the predecessor 
of his master on the throne. No occasion 
had lately arisen, no subject had been in- 
troduced, that his right hon. friend did 
not descant on this his favourite topic. 
Those who joined with him in this amuse- 
ment seemed to forget that, in that House, 
sixty years ago, those splendid flashes of 
wit, those lively sallies of imagination at 
the expense of the Whigs, would have 
been considered not only highly unbe- 
coming, but almost treasonable; although 
they were now nightly repeated to the 
infinite merriment of those to whom they 
were addressed. His right hon. friend 
seemed to exult over the fall of the Whigs, 
when a few nights since he adverted to 
the time when, as he said, «it had pleased 
God to put an end to their reign.” He 
would not say who put an end to their 
reign, but he would say, that they were 
preserved as long as it was necessary ; 
they were preserved while the throne was 
in danger: but when the Crown was no 
longer menaced, when the sovereign was 
in safety, when the succession was firmly 
settled, it was then thought fit to sacrifice 
them, beeause they would not be the 
ready and subservient tools of preroga-~ 
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tive. He knew that his right hon. friend 
who bade the country beware of the 
Whigs, who indulged himself and all his 
friends with various jokes about them, was 
extremely happy when he could find out 
any acts of those unfortunate and pro- 
scribed individuals, who for 60 years had 
sat on the opposite side of the House, for 
three or four years only, when those acts 
bore any resemblance to those of his 
friends, His right hon. friend had never 
indulged them with any comment upon 
the conduct of the Tories. He would 
there have met with a better precedent 
tohis hand. It would be found in the 
amusing publication in which Swift de- 
scribed to Stella his visit to London, 
(and the coincidence was rather cu- 
rious as applicable to the present mea- 
sure) that Swift had himself, being 
then a distinguished Tory, suggested the 
first idea of a stamp duty, for the avowed 
purpose of preventing publications against 
the government. A history of that trans- 
action might tend to render the debate 
less dry than it at present was. On the 
day of the expulsion of Walpole from 
that house in 1712, a message was brought 
down from the queen, complaining of the 
inundation of profane and blasphemous 
libels which threatened to overwhelm the 
country. And by whom was that message 
broughtdown? That message was brought 
down by a person most infelicitously se- 
lected, a man of great genius, of exten- 
sive learning, of powerful grasp of mind, 
but not very remarkable for bis attach- 
ment to religion, or for any great delicacy 
on the score of writings directed against 
religious belief, —that message was brought 
down to the House by Mr. Secretary St. 
John. This they were told by Swift, that 
parricide who endeavoured to destroy 
that very press to which he owed so much, 
to which he owed all his fame, and at that 
very moment all his preferment. But 
what did he tell them further? That this 
iniquitous measure entirely failed; for 
those who were the friends of faction 
contributed money to the persons whom 
they employed, which enabled them to 
support the tax, and to publish as usual ; 
while those who meant honestly, who 
were engaged by no party, could not pro- 
cure the means of carrying on their bu- 
siness under the new —, The act 


therefore had a very different effect from | 
that which was intended. But to pass to' 


the most important clause in the bill, that 
which called for securities from printers 
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and publishers. The noble lord said that 
it was not a restriction on the liberty of 
the press, but on the capital employed in 
printing and publishing. For his own 
part, he could not succeed in compre- 
hending this distinction. He had always 
thought that the liberty of printing and 
the liberty of the press were one and the 
same; that the terms were perfectly syno- 
nymous- The noble lord’s authority 
might be convincing to some ; but he was 
confirmed in his own opinion when he re- 
collected, that one of the most able pieces 
ever written on this subject, the produc- 
tion of one of the greatest geniuses this 
country or the world ever saw, was en- 
titled ** A Discourse on the Liberty of Unli- 
censed Printing ;’ the author, John Mil- 
ton. It was most clear, that authors 
would not be very likely to flourish, if 
printers and publishers were obliged to 
find heavy securities. They had often 
heard of obscure young men, possessed, 
however, of great abilities, rising by the 
exertion of their genius, from the level of 
ordinary lifeto those high situations which, 
it was the glory of the constitution of this 
country, were open toall. These restric- 
tive measures wouldact as a barrier against 
their advancement. But the noble lord, 
who was born to rank and affluence—who 
had no necessity to struggle for honours 
aod emoluments, and who had no oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the obstacles b 
which obscure genius was encountered, 
argued, that young men of talent would 
find no difficulty under this new act in 
arriving at fortane and fame by the exer- 
cise of their abilities. His hon. friend 
(the member for Westminster} had de- 
scribed so truly, so ably, the situation of 
an humble individual struggling under the 
operation of such a measure as this, and 
| endeavouring to free himself from the 
trammels thus imposed on him, that he 
(sir J. Mackintosh) was almost ashamed 
to add one word to what his hon. friend 
had said on the subject, but he could not 
avoid it altogether. The noble lord ob- 
served, that if the works of a young man 
were not libellous, or blasphemous, or se- 
ditious, he need not fear to get a person 
to print and publish them. But what 
were they talking of? What did the bill 
particularly refer to? Not to single works, 


but to periodical publications. And he 
would ask any lawyer, who understood 
the practice of the courts, who had 
‘marked the undefined, and he would add 
| almost undefinable nature of this offence, 
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whether a prudent man would feel him- 
self justified in becoming security for one 
who was every day liable to commit an 
inadvertent error. Would a prudent in- 
dividual grant his security to an ardent- 
minded young man, however virtuous, 
however well-intentioned, who, he knew 
would be every day approaching the bar- 
rier of the press, and who, if he had 
spirit (and if he had it not, he would not 
be worth talking about), would be. very 
apt, at one time or other, to overleap 
that barrier? When an individual, thus 
situated, approached his friend, and asked 
him for this delicate proof of his esteem, 
would not his friend be inclined to say, 
*¢ | know you are honourably minded, I 
know you are a most excellent young 
man, but I will not become answerable 
for errors you may innocently commit.” 
He would ask of gentlemen, whether 
there ever was a writer on passing politics 
—a writer of mind and feeling—who did 
“not, at some time or other, fall into the 
offence of libel, and subject himself to 
the visitation of the law? He knew that 
sycophants—men of weak capacities— 
individuals destitute of the fire of genius, 
who could dress common-place senti- 
ments in smooth language; these he knew, 
dealing in fulsome trash, might avoid 
libellous matter. But a man of bold mind, 
imbued with an ardent love of freedom, 
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reared up in principles of veneration for | 


the constitution, glowing with an honest 
desire for the welfare of his country, it 


would be impossible for such a man sit-_ 


ting down to write in defence of that 
constitution or of that country, to avoid 
the fearless and animated style which 


such a theme inspired in such a breast ;_ 


and by which he might suddenly be sub- 
jected toa legal process. He understood 
the noble lord to say, that this was a law 


was indeed a check wholly restraining 
the efforts of genius, or, at all events, 
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found they could not espouse with force 
that line of politics to which they were 
attached, at last degenerate into parasites; 
for in all arbitrary governments a system 
of parasitism prevailed. Where men could 
not write and act boldly, they became 
mean, timid, and subservient. The 
pompous inflated style of those flatterers 
was sometimes called the Asiatic style, 
but it should be denominated the despotic 
style: for wherever a despotism prevailed, 
there also this style prevailed. The fact 
was, the mind of man was generally in a 
state of activity and excitement, and if it 
could not be allowed to vent itself against 
those who misgoverned, it wrought it- 
self into a sudden state of sympathy 
and even affection for what it was 
not allowed to hate. Those who were 
not permitted to write that which was 
fact, whom the arm of power prevented 
from following the bent of their inclination, 
frequently became the sycophants of 
those whom they had before detested. 
Wearied with the repose and lethargy of 
despotism, they worked themselves up 


into something like exertion; and flew]: 


from dulness to hyperbole. Flattery was 
the natural resource of human beings 
under such circumstances ; and the worst 
of it was, that the flattery was not always 
insincere. The very sincerity of the 
mind stamped it with baseness. The 
noble lord argued that this bill did not 
trench on the liberty of the press, but 


‘merely affected the freedom of the trade 


of printing. How could the noble lord 
separate them? They could not be dis- 
united. That was the road the author 
was travelling in search of fame and for- 
tune, and if it were barred against him, 
how was it possible that he could suceced? 
It was the printer and the publisher 


_who placed him before the world, and to 
intended merely to restrain an evil: it 


every unprejudiced mind must allow that 
would tend greatly to lessen that number 


of young and intelligent men who wished 
to take that particular road to distinction: 


it would be by the shackles imposed on 
it by this bill, and above all, affected by 


deprive him of their aid, was, in effect, to 
destroy the ability of the author himself. 
But it was said that the measure would 
affect only seditious and blasphemous 
libels. How, he would ask, did the noble 
lord distinguish them? Men of learning 


frequently found it extremely difficult, and 
who wished by that particular pursuit 
to serve the interest of their country. On | the difference. The hardship of this bill 
the other hand, those who did engage in was well illustrated by a case which had 
that species of literary career, loaded as been stated to the House; it was that of 


| 


the uneducated were not likely to discover 


a poor and indigent person who set up 
trade the other day in a very humble line, 


the fear of bringing their friends into and who, if unable to procure the required 
danger, would, when they found them- | recognizances, would be totally undone 


selves ineffective opponents—when they | This individual was, when he entered into 
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business, in the situation of many other 
persons who from very humble beginnings, 
as publishers, had finally arrived at the 
highest condition in life. He understood 
from those who had the opportunity of 
judging correctly, that the effect of this 
measure requiring recognizances would be 
to drive 1-6th of the printers and pub- 
lishers in London and its environs out of 
But,” said the noble lord, 
“ they will immediately turn journeymen.” 
This would certainly be a very sudden 
conversion of one rank of men into another. 
Now let the House mark what real misery 
was described in that light language: at 
what time would they become journey- 
men? When employment was taken 
away from them, when their means of 
subsistence were destroyed. Thus in a 
moment they would be deprived of the 
prospect which they had previously 
cherished of arriving, by an exertion of 
industry, at an eminent station in society. 
This information came from the principal 
booksellers and prioters in the city of 
London—men who professed as great an 


‘attachment to the liberty, honour, and 


prosperity of their country, as any set of 
individuals, be they who they might. 
They were men of large fortunes honour- 
ably obtained in trade, and they were 
wholly disinterested as to this question. 
They were anxious to assist young men 
who were struggling to emerge from 
poverty, and who were pursuing that path 
of fair ambition which the operation of 
this bill would shut against them for ever. 
He heard last year with infinite pleasure, 
the becoming aren of an hon. baronet 
when introducing a bill for the protection 
of children in cotton-manufactories: he 
observed, “ that nothing could be a more 

roper return to those by whose exertions 
he had realized his fortune, than to m- 
nister to their conveniences and comfort.” 
On the same principles the booksellers 
and printers of London appeared before 
the House, and asked of them to spare 
those rising tradesmen whom this bill 
threatened with ruin, and .who, if it 


passed, but for the assistance of the: 


workhouse, must be deprived of shelter 
and sustenance. Many of those respect- 
able men who thus solicited them, had 
emerged from the same lowly condition, 
and, now that they were blessed with 
affluence, they had more good sense than 
not to prize their having so risen by their 
own efforts, more than 3 they could boast 
of an illustrious descent. ‘This bill was a 
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restraint on discussion, through the me- 
dium of the press, and every restraint of 
that kind was a restraint of public liberty. 
The question then turned to this. Ought 
this restraint not at least to be made a 
temporary one? Was there any reason 
for giving it a permanent duration? He 
was persuaded, that his hon. and learned 
friend would not adhere to the particular 
term which he had stated in his clause, if 
any disposition appeared in the House to 
alter the term, but still to render the bill 
of temporary duration. He was sure his 
hon. and learned friend would be satisfied, 
if the measure were to do any thing ex- 
cept permanently to restrain the English 
press. Let the House recollect these 
words. Let them pause and consider 
them; let them reflect on their meaning 
and purport: “a permanent restraint of 
the liberty of the English press.” That 
was the object of the measure then before 
the House. Were gentlemen prepared, 
without farther consideration, to consent 
to such a bill, which could not be neces- 
sary for the mere purposes that had been 
stated? Let them take it on one or two 
grounds—that relative to the restraint of 
printing, or that which respected the’ se- 
curity of the public peace. Let them 
argue it in the first point of view; let 
them consider the measure as intended to 
be an improvement of the laws relative to 
the press, for ‘so the noble lord had 
described it; but when he stated, that 
under the existing system there was an 
evasion of the law, that there was no mode 
of collecting fines, the noble lord went a 
great. deal too far. Had the noble lord 
forgotten, that the law, as it now stood, 
had other punishments besides fines? Did 
he not recollect, that when the offending 
party had no property out of which a fine 
could be paid, the penalty of imprison- 
ment was increased in proportion? He 
need not state the old saws of the law on 
this point, which said the same thing in 
Latin. In its present state the press had 
remained without a licenser from the 
= 1694 to the present hour. In that 
ong period there were many times of 
danger and difficulty, but a permanent 
measure like this was not resorted to. He 
would not argue whether the bill would 
now press heavily upon the people, but 
whether it was necessary that it should be 
permanently directed against the liberties 
of the people. Speaking in that House, 
he would maintain that it was directly 
Ppt) to popular freedom, and he 
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viewed in the same light every measure 
which abridged the liberty of the press. 
If it were intended to be an improvement 
to the constitution would it not be better 
to adopt it for a little time, that they 
might be enabled to judge of its effects? 
If any alteration were proposed in the 
government—if any improvement were 
offered to be made even in a public office, 
they would be told “ Let us see for some 
time how the project acts, let us see how 
it works, before we make a permanent law 
on the subject.”” The act of lord Gren- 
ville, which effected one of the greatest 
and best reforms that were ever made in 
the state—that act which went to destroy 
a scandalous system of corruption, was at 
first only temporary. Its effects were 
known before it was adopted as a perma- 
nent measure. Had the House of Com- 
mons so little regard for “ The Liberty of 
the Press” that they would not proceed 
with the same forbearance towards that 
great right which had made us renowned 
amongst the nations, which was eulogized 
by all foreigners, and which, not satisfied 
with praising, they now endeavoured to 
imitate? Would they show less caution, 
would they show less gradual care, in 
adopting such a measure as that before the 
House, than they had manifested with re- 
spect to lord Grenville’s act—a measure 
of great importance surely, but not so 
essential to our freedom, not of such vital 
importance to us (to use a modern 
phrase) as the liberty of the press? He 
recollected the debate in that House in 
1795, under circumstances similar to the 
present; he recollected the speeches of 
Mr. Fox and of sir William Grant (two 
of the greatest and most enlightened men 
in the country) on that occasion; and he 
well recollected the manner in which the 
last named individual opened his defence 
of the measure which was about to be pro- 
posed. He (sir W. Grant) said nothing 
of an improvement of the constitution. 1 
propose these measures,” said he, ‘ under 
the pressure of a sad and dire neces- 
sity, which has left us no choice but to 
abandon the whole frame of society, or 
to take away rights of infinite import- 
ance.” That great man stationed himself 
on the ground, of “dire necessity,” 
and, in doing so, displayed all the pru- 
dence and wisdom, and foresight, which 
were inseparable from every step of his 
life. The noble lord, though he had 


put forward the idea of a general improve- 
ment of the constitution, betrayed a con- 
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sciousness throughout the whole of his 
speech, that the measure was only called 
for by the exigency of the present mo- 
ment. Why, then, should it be of longer 
duration than others which arose from the 
same state of things? One of the other 
bills, the Seditious Meetings bill, was 
enacted in 1795, and therefore they were 
acquainted with its operation. But since 
the licenser was removed from the press, 
they knew of no restriction on printing. 
The bill was unexampled and unprece- 
dented. Nothing like it or approaching 
to it was to be found in the good times of 
our history, when the press was unfetter- 
ed and free. It affected one of the most 
essential privileges of Englishmen; that 
of discussing public measures. Was it, 
then, too much under these circum- 
stances, to beseech the House to influence 
the noble lord by some manifestation of 
feeling, to consent that this should be a 
temporary measure ? The noble lord had 
shown singular propriety in giving way to 
the House with respect to the provisions 
of one of those measures ; let him then 
consider the present bill as a mere experi- 
ment on the constitution, or else as a tem 
porary measure to expire at a given pes 
riod. He had heard with some surprise, 
an hon. gentlemen some nights ago assert, 
that the liberty of the press formed no 
part of the Bill of Rights. This was cal- 
culated to disparage that bill, to lower it in 
the estimation of the country, and would 
have been well worthy of those who wish- 
edto make the people think that it was 
not a Bill of Rights, but a bill of 
wrongs. He was much surprised that 
such an assertion should have fallen 
from an hon. gentleman who wa. inti- 
mately acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of his own country, and was the 
historian of another great and free state. 
He was indeed astonished, that a gen- 
tleman who was so deeply versed in 
the history of the constitution in every 
part and particular, who had written 
a history of a powerful and indepen- 
dent republic, who had passed a great 
part of his life in studying the laws, 
should have forgotten the circumstances 
connected with the Bill of Rights.— 
The Bill of Rights was not only a 
declaratory law, but was connected 
with many others containing the most 
important enactments. He would show 
how the liberty of the press had a con- 
nexion with the Bill of Rights. At the 
time of the Revolution, a committee was 
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appointed, lord Somers being of the num- 
ber, to consider of the best securities for 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of the 
people of England—the religion, laws, 
and liberties which the people of Eng- 
land had ever since supported against 
the machinations of fraud, and the efforts 
of violence. The committee brought in 
a very voluminous report, containing 
many heads and articles. Parliament di- 
vided those which related to new lawsy 
from those that were declaratory of an- 
cient rights ; every declaratory clause in 
the Bill of Rights referred to something 
mentioned in the preamble as having been 
perpetrated by the deposed king against 
the rights of the people. There were 
other laws passed in king William’s reign ; 
the Toleration act—that Magna Charta 
of religious liberty, which was founded 
on one of those articles, but which fell far 
short of what the benevolent and enlight- 
ened mind of William had meditated.— 
Another of those articles declared the 
necessity of the frequent meeting of par- 
liament. Out of that article the Trien- 
nial act arose, and therefore it was iden- 
tified with the Bill of Rights and the con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly the government 
of king William (which he kept up by 
every sort of compromise, sometimes 
with one party, and sometimes with an- 
other, who agreed in nothing so much as 
harassing and persecuting their benefac- 
tor, whose name had since been degraded 
by the enemies of freedom), was not so 
compact and united as it ought to have 
been. The king abandoned and left his 
government tothe care of his ministers, 
anxious to perfect and complete the 
great design which he had long meditated 
—the deliverance of Europe from a sin- 
gle despot, an event which was not ac- 
complished until after his death, when 
that great captain,—the duke of Marl- 
borough, carried into execution all that 
William had designed. The laws which 
he had adverted to were still to be consi- 
dered as glorious measures emanating from 
the Revolution. Of the same character was 
the refusal to continue the Licensing act 
of Charles the 2nd, by which refusal the 
liberty of the press was established. The 
liberty of the press was, therefore, the 
offspring of the Bill of Rights, and arose 
from the spirit of the Revolution, which, 
in the sacredness of its character and all 
the elements of greatness, was one of the 
most interesting and important transac- 
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as one which most merited the attention 
and admiration of mankind. 

Mr. Canning congratulated the House 
on having at length heard, in the long- 
expected, and not too much to be admired, 
speech of his hon. and learned friend, 
those reasons against the system of mea- 
sures proposed by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, which up to that period had not, 
he thought, been fully stated to the 
House. In many, perhaps most of the 
general principles laid down and enforced 
by his hon. and learned friend, he entirely 
concurred. But he thought the whole 
scope of his argument would go, not 
merely to the present measures, but to 
any possible restraint by which the com- 
plete and unfettered freedom of the press 
might be,affected. Yet even in that prin- 
aan as a principle he was not inclined to 
differ from his hon. and learned friend ; 
for he thought with respect to the press 
as with every other part of human free- 
dom, that it was a matter of regret when 
the legislature was forced to interfere. It 
certainly was a matter of great regret, 
when to existing restraints, they were 
obliged to add others not hitherto enacted ; 
and he considered that the justification of 
the original, or the augmented restraint, 
was only to be found in the necessity, or 
high expediency of the case—not in the 
value of the rights of any set of indivi- 
duals, but by a comparison of their rights, 
with the rights and interests of the com- 
munity of which they were members. It 
was one great beauty of the English law, 
that about small things it did not trouble 
itself. Much was left to the good sense 
and discretion of the community, and it 
was only when that good sense was over- 
borne or laid aside, that legislation stepped 
in, for the purpose of securing those good 
manners and good morals which formed 
the cement of society. It undoubtedly 
was more desirable that they should be 
secured without positive enactments, but 
positive enactments were frequently ab- 
solutely necessary. His hon. and learned 
friend seemed to have adopted the idea, 
that up to this moment the press was that 
“6 chartered libertine,” which it had been 
so eloquently described to be; and that 
this was the first time that parliament had 
touched the press; as if it did not live 
under restraints, which showed the im- 
possibility of ascribing that principle of 

erfectibility to it which his hon. and 

earned friend had assumed. Whether it 
was or was not necessary to impose a new 
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modification on the liberty of the press, 
certain it was that in looking back to for- 
mer times, they would find precedents 
sufficient for such a proceeding. He well 
recollected the conflict of intellect (and 
a similar conflict he never expected to 
see again) which was witnessed in the 
House of Commons in 1794-5. His hon. 
and learned friend, in adverting to that 
period, had’ overlooked the circumstances 
of the very last restraint which was im- 
_ on the press. When his hon. and 
earned friend said, that these measures 
must operate to the entire destruction of 
the freedom of the press—that there would 
be an end to discussion—that men of ta- 
lent and education would be reduced to 
complete silence as soon as they were 
passed, he forgot that the same prophecy, 
uttered in the same style, was pronounced 
at the period to which he had adverted. 
The prophecy did not indeed come from 
his hon. and learned friend, who was not 
then in the House, nor yet from the 
Whigs, whom his learned friend had ac- 
cused him (Mr. Canning) of 
(of whom, indeed, he spoke with less res- 

ect as a corporation, than he did in their 
individual capacity), because they had 
seceded from their duty; but from a right 
hon. gentleman opposite, who did perse- 
vere in his attendance on parliament. The 
act which gave rise to this prophecy pro- 
vided, that presses should be registered ; 
that no person should publish any thing 
without the printer’s name, and that every 
printer should keep a copy of what he 
printed. These laws, then introduced, 
were made permanent laws, of which it was 
predicated, that if they were passed, they 
would be equal to an imprimatur, and 
that the liberty of discussion would be 
destroyed for ever: yet these laws were 
passed, and he would ask of all those 
within the walls, and of every man with- 
out them, to whom what passed in that 
House was conveyed, whether the perma- 
nency of those laws had tended to narrow 
the freedom of discussion; or whether, 
since they had been enacted, one particle 
of the liberty of the press had been 
abridged ? His hon. and learned friend’s 
present apprehensions were just as vision- 
ary as were the fears which existed at the 

eriod to which he had adverted. He 
ad no doubt (and it was because he had 
no doubt that he willingly agreed to those 
measures), that when they were passed, 
notwithstanding all that was said of the 
danger with which they threatened free 
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discussion, there would not be any want 
of a full canvass that day twelvemonth, of 
the measures of government, or of parlia- 
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ment. And if it became more respectable 
and efficient by being rid of that ex- 
traneous matter by which it was at 

resent incumbered and polluted, he 
Colloed: instead of losing any thing of 
strength or power, the free press of this 
country, as applied to honest purposes, 
would have greatly gained. His hor, 
and learned friend seemed to forget, 
that the object of these measures was, to 
come ‘at the — really accountable for 
any writing that might be published. He 
had drawn from his rich and fervid fancy, 
an animated picture of a young man 
wishing to raise himself into public notice 
by literary efforts (as was his own case, 
and that of his hon. and learned friend), 
possessing great talents, looking ardently 
forward to a career of literary glory, and 
stopped in the very outset of his efforts by 
this law. His hon. and learned friend was 
not borne out in delineating this picture. 
If he looked to those names which 
flourished in the annals of British: litera- 
ture, he would not find printers and pub- 
lishers enrolled there, but authors who 
were dependent on them. They might 
indeed be found quarrelling, struggling, 
and estuating under the tyranny of those 
persons; but his hon. and learned friend 
could not easily show him a man of that 
ardent and enthusiastic character which 
he had supposed his hero to be, anxiously 
looking at the gain attending practical 
publications. This measure was not in- 
tended, it was not calculated, to throw 
any obstructions in the way of genius, but 
it was to restrain offences which arose 
. from mere pecuniary considerations, and 
which could most appropriately be pre- 
vented only by means of pecuniary con- 
sideration. In speaking to that part of 
the question, it was not fair in his hon. 
and learned friend to excite and interest 
the feelings, by representing a person 
arrayed in all the splendid colours which 
the richness of his own fancy could supply ; 
it was not fair to impose upon their judg- 
ments by exhibiting before them an ideal 
representation, dressed up in all the 
colours of the rainbow. If the young 
author should be free from the influence 
of pecuniary motives, this law would not 
be applicable to him, and all the interest 
excited in his behalf was not available to 
the present question. He begged to say, 
that in stating the sentiments of young 
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_ one to which he was least disposed to 
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authors respecting printers and book- 
sellers, he did not adopt them as his own. 
There were not more respectable persons 
in the world than those who presided over 
the press af England. Whatever might 
be said of those times when literature and 
bookselling stood to each other more in 
the relation of market and sale, now that 
they were not distinct and separate, now 
that they were united, there were not to 
be found in the world persons so gener- 
ous, so noble, so liberal to the young 
aspirant, as the booksellers of this coun- 
try. On that score, as well as on others, 
he would throw no obstruction or impedi- 
ment in the way of publication ; and he as 
well as his noble friend had according] 

removed from this bill every thing which 
in their judgment could be removed with- 
out impairing its utility and efficacy. 
What inconveniences still remained, must 
be classed among the unavoidable incon- 
veniences of the times; and traced, not to 
an unnecessary pruriency of legislation, 
but to the diffusion of an evil, with 
respect to the magnitude and malignity of 
which there was but one opinion in that 
House, and with respect to the expe- 
diency of checking or not checking of 
which there was no more question than 
there could be whether one who had the 
power should take his stand between the 
living and the dead, and stop the plague. 
If a few inconveniencies should exist, if 
the interests of some persons should be 
partially injured, if certain difficulties 
should be presented to those who were 
now on the threshold of their career, men 
would soon adjust to the new state of 
things, their hopes and fears, their plans 
and exertions; they would gradually ob- 
viate all the inconveniencies, and leave 
only to be contemplated in this measure, 
an additional security to the peace and 
prosperity of the country, which would 
enable them to proceed without impedi- 
ment and with additional confidence. Of 
all the amendments that could possibly 
be offered, the present amendment for 
making the measure temporary was the 


accede. There was or there was not 
ground for passing this measure. If it 
was proved to be necessary, there could 
be no reason to believe that it would in a 
short time cease to be necessary. On the 
contrary, the venom accumulating till the 
expiration of this law should arrive, would 
then be diffused with increased activity 
and effect. The general character of the 
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press ought to be rescued petmanently 
from the blots which tarnished its beauty 
and its force. Then would it proceed as 
it before had proceeded, rendering most 
essential services to the country, to the 
cause of freedom, to the happiness of the’ 
world. His hon. and learned friend had 
not mixed up much of his argument with 
the consideration of the other bill on the 
table (the Libel bill), but as he had not 
been able altogether to separate two we 
tions so closely connected, it perha 
would be for the convenience of the 
House if the little he (Mr. C.) had to say 
(for though the bill was important, the 
provisions were but few, and would not 
require many observations), he said on 
the present occasion. The hon. gentle- 
men opposite had somewhat lowered, and 
justly lowered the tone of their opposition 
to that bill—and he knew it would be 
stated, and truly, that the change in tone 
proceeded from the concession which had 
been made by commuting the punishment 
of transportation for that of banishment. 
With respect to that commutation, it was 
the more gratifying to his personal feel- 
ings, that it had been conceded to the re- 
quest of that very respectable body of 
men, the booksellers of the metropolis. 
Another petition had since been presented 
from them, but he hoped that having re- 
ceived this concession to their first appli- 
cation, they would not think it hard if 
their second application was not received 
with equal favour. The grievances stated 
so ably, and with so much distinctness 
and discrimination in the first application, 
no longer existed as an objection to the 
measure in question. If parliament were 
now legislating for the first time against a 
crime destructive of the institutions of the 
country; if they were now to select the 
punishment which would deter others 
from following the criminal example, and 
warn the offender from the repetition of 
his offence, that punishment was the one 
which removed from the country and the 
society which he disturbed, him who, after 
having offended and received punishment, 
showed a disposition so rooted in his 
nature, as to return to the same course. 
What punishment so se as to 
oblige him to abjure the realm whose 
ace and happiness he had repeatedly 
invaded and endangered? If this punish- 
ment had been so unknown in our history 
as it was asserted, but not proved, to be; 
if it had been as new as this act; if it had 
never existed before; if they were called: 
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upon for the first time to assign a punish- 
ment for this indefinite, and, if he might 
not be mistaken he would use the expres- 
sion more noble offence ag all political 
offences were of a higher and nobler 
order than mere larceny) ; if they were 
to enact some punishment which would 
save the country from the perils occasioned 
by the offences, and remove the offender 
from the sphere of offending,—the punish- 
ment of banishment, if not already in- 
vented, ought to be found out for the 
purpose. His hon. and léarned friend, as 
well as many other hon. members, had 
said, that this measure would leave the 
press in a worse state than at any period 
since the revolution. But it was not 
considered that the state of the press had 
since that time been greatly improved 
and elevated. It was not above three or 
four years since the punishment of the 

illory was abolished. Up to that very 

te period a power was in the breast of 
the judge to apply that punishment to the 
crime of libel, bia he regret the altera- 
tion thus made in the law? No. He 
would not refer to his vote upon that sub- 
ject, for that was nothing; the punish- 
ment having been abolished by acclama- 
tion. But if it had been then proposed to 
substitute banishment on a second con- 
viction for the pillory, in all cases, would 
any rational man have denied that the law 
would be made better by the change? If 
this had been the only alternative, would 
the House have hesitated to adopt it? 
The pillory was at all times in the discre- 
tion of the judge ; banishment would be in 
his discretion only on a second offence. 
The pillory had been most happily 
abolished, as it was a most degrading and 
infamous punishment—a punishment hold- 
ing up men of letters and education to 
the gaze and insults of the populace. Be 
it recollected, too, that this punishment 
had been applied in modern times. The 
press had therefore gained a higher rank 
than it held before. He would go as far 
as any man in separating the respectable 
ps of the press from those who were 

ostile, not only to the present govern- 
ment, but to all government, But it was 
one of the necessary evils of the aggrega- 
tion of society, that justice could not 
strike its victim, without in some degree 
alarming or dispersing the herd among 
which it sheltered itself, It was no dis- 
grace to the more noble animals, that 
those who associated with them but to 
degrade them were singled from amongst 
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them; but the House could not have 
shown itself equal to meet actual danger, 
_and suppress menaced rebellion, unless it 
put down the principles which agitated 
the country, and which wanted only 
courage in the advocates of tnem to dis- 
play themselves in open rebellion. An 

on. and learned gentleman had said that 
the government had already done enough, 
that the measures already passed were 
sufficient, and that parliament should 
beware of driving the people to despair. 
Good God! drive the people to despair! 
of all—not fallacies, for fallacies implied a 
use, though a perverted use, of the reason- 
ing faculties,—but of all the vulgarisms 
that could disgrace discussion, of all the 
abuses of terms which could be commit- 
ted, the misuse of the word “ people” was 
the worst. What was the meaning of the 
word “ people?”? The people, as syno- 
nimous to a nation, meant a great com- 
munity, congregated under a_ head, 
united in the same system of civil polity 
for mutual aid and mutual protection, 
respecting and maintaining various orders 
and ranks, and not only allowing the fair 
and just gradations of society, but abso- 
lutely built upon them. That was a 
‘‘ people.” But in a mass of persons, 
first stript of the government, then stript 
of the aristocracy, then stript of the 
clergy, then stript of the magistracy, then 
stript of its landed proprictors, thea 
stript of its lawyers, then stript of its 
learning, then stript of every thing which 
ornamented and dignified human nature— 
in such a mass he could no more recog- 
nize the people, than he could recognize 
in the tub of Diogenes the man of Plato. 
A mere populace, deprived of every thing 
essential to what by common consent was 
called a nation, could not, without the 
grossest perversion of terms, be called a 
nation. But when the term ‘ people” 
was seplion to a portion of a community 
arrayed against the interests of the na- 
tion; not only distinct from, but hostile 
to the nation ; when the term was applied 
to such as these, it tended directly to 
encourage insurrection and_ rebellion. 
He was sorry therefore to hear an hon. 
and learned gentleman of so much emi- 
nence, give into the use of so vulgar an 
application of language, and insinuate 
that these were two hostile parties—the 
government, endeavouring to appropriate 
a certain portion of the constitution, and 
the people praying to be allowed to retain 
their rights. The hon. and learned gen~ 
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tleman had expatiated on the claims of a 
portion of the people, while he had left 
out of view that part of the people with- 
out the security of which there could be 
no order, no safety, no happiness. On 
‘their behalf, who were last in the fair 
arrangement of society, the hon. and 
learned gentleman had been more solicitous 
than on that of all the other orders of the 
state. But in behalf of all the other 
orders of the state, and on behalf of the 
last order too, he (Mr. Canning) implored 
the House to quench, not as a temperary 
experiment, but with eternal and lasting 
indignation, the accursed torch of discord 
which was blazing or smothering through- 
out the country. He earnestly depre- 
cated the notion of treating this evil as 
lightly as an excise bill or a custom- 
house regulation; and he trusted that 
parliament would not give the authors of 
the tremendous metaphysics, so unfortu- 
nately prevalent, the hope that any hesita- 
tion existed on the subject; but that, on 
the contrary, they would at once enact a 
measure that would save what was re- 
spectable, annihilate what threatened 
destruction to all order and security, and 
thus prevent at the same time the present 
continuance and the future repetition of 
the evil which called for their interposi« 
tion. 

Mr. Denman, in explanation, disclaimed 
any such confined and partial use of the 
term “ people” as had been imputed to 
him by the right hon. gentleman. The 
people for whom he had addressed the 
House, and on whose behalf he had im- 
plored consideration and protection, were 
apart of the nation, born and nurtured 
under the constitution, and inheriting a 
right to its liberties and laws. The mea- 
sures now under consideration would 
annihilate their rights. When this bill 
should pass into a law, the liberty of 
England would no longer exist. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that the right 


speech of his hon. and learned friend, to 
which he had professed his intention of re- 
plying if not unanswerable, rather danger- 
ous to approach, had, by a species of tac- 
tics not unusual with him, flown off from it 
to other topics, and fastened upon a casual 
expression used by another hon. and 
learned friend of his, but not meant in the 
sense attached to it by the right honour- 
able gentleman. Yet to this casual ex- 
pression the splendid part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech exclusively applied.— 
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the consequences were of the measure 
passed in 1799, of which the same conse- 
quences had been predicted as were now 
predicted of this measure. He had told 
the Heuse, that it had been said at that 
time that the constitution of England was 
gone, that the liberties of England were at 
an end, and that the people were all slaves. 
The House would judge of the accuracy 
of the right honourable gentleman’s report 
of what nad taken place in 1799, from his 
report of what took place in 1819, when 
he put, and put not unwarily, into the 
mouth of his hon. and learned friend what 
his hon. and learned friend had neither 
said nor meant. There was not a more 
common way of triumphing in argument, 
than by exaggerating the argument op- 
posed to you. On his side of the House 
they were not so bad logicians as to cut 
the ground from under them by exagger- 
ation. A bill was passed in 1799, not to 
be named in the same day as to degree, 
nor even to be placed in the same rank as 
to manner, with the present bills, but 
which contained a innovation 
on the law (which if he had been a mem- 
ber of the House he would have opposed) 
by compelling in all cases printers to fur- 
nish evidence against themselves. They 
were compelled to enrol their names at 
the Stamp office,’to keep a copy of every 
paper they printed, so that there was never 
a difficulty in getting evidence of the wri- 
ter, or the person who was responsible for 
the writer, of every libel in such papers. 
It was however, on the efficiency of these 
measures that he in great part relied as an 
argument against the present bills. Was 
it nothing that such an act as that of 1799 
had passed? Had it armed the govern- 
ment with no power? Because that bill 
had been passed, was it not a strange ar- 
gument to maintain that the important pow- 
ers thus granted to the government, formed 
a reason for passing another measure car- 
rying to excess in degree the principle of 
the former act, and introducing besides a 
new principle in the legislation of the 
country? The right honourable gentle- 
man had said that the bill would not touch 
the sound part of the press; but this alle- 
gation he had by no means supported by 
argument. Men of genius were too often 
as pennyless as they were friendless, and 
and every eminent writer must at first be 
unknown and untried. Now, how could 
it be supposed that any man of common 
prudence would for the sake of a friendless 
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_and pennyless writer, subject himself to a 
security of $00/. ; or, if the publisher were 
different from the printer, for 600/?— 
Would any man of prudence subject him- 
self to such a risk, without any security 
for the prudence or the solvency of the 
‘untried writer? The booksellers who 
crowded the table with their petitions, de- 
clared they wouldnot. But the right hon- 
ourable gentleman said, that this difficult 

could easily be got over. If so, he asked, 
how was it tobe got over? It was said 
that the security of a friend would operate 
as a caution to the writer; but where was 
the writer to find the friend? The right 
honourable gentleman then told them, 
that the offender must be struck, although 
the multitude of nobler animals with whom 
he associated should be scattered. But 
this was the very reason why he opposed 
the measure. If the present law were en- 
forced, it would be seen that it possessed 
full power to separate the innocent from 
the guilty. If it did not possess that pow- 
er, let the failure be proved, at least let 
some instance of that failure be pointed 
out. When the failure of all other mea- 
sures had been proved, then would be the 
time to evare a measure which would 
involve the innocent and the guilty, the 
noble and the ignoble in the same punish- 
ment. They had been told in the course 
of this discussion that it was to the ten- 
dency of the actions of men, and not to 
their motives that they must look; that 
the intention was evidenced by the ten- 
dency, and that they should not inquire 
further. In the case of the verdicts, for 
instance, on the trials of Mr. Hone, an 
hon. and learned gentleman had risen in 
the House, and said that God forbid he 
should impute any bad motive to those ju- 
ries, but that the tendency of their acts 
was to sap the foundations of our religious 
establishments. Then again, as to the 
subscribers for Mr. Hone after his acquit- 
tal (though, by-the-by, he was all along 
spoken of as if he had been convicted), 
they were spoken of in the same manner 
as the juries, being as much bepraised and 
as severely censured [a laugh.] Their 
motive it was said, no doubt, was charity 
—a thing almost as sacred as the verdict 
of a jury, but the tendency of their act 
was most mischievous. In the same man- 
ner he should consider the conduct of the 
ministers ; their conduct, with respect to 
the press had been most pernicious in its 
tendency, though God forbid he should 
say any thing of their motives. But if, 
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as he should be able to show, the conduct 
of ministers had an inevitable tendency to 
produce the effects which were now mani- 
fest, he asked with what face they could 
come to parliament and ground on three 
years toleration of the licentiousness of, 
the press, if not a subversion, a serious 
restriction of its liberty. He had already 
mentioned to the House some instances of 
the length to which the licentiousness of 
the press had been carried. He had been 
told by some, that it was incredible such 
things could be written in this country. — 
He too should have been incredulous as 
to the existence of such writings, but for 
the evidence of his eyes. In one of these 
productions (Sherwin’s) the question of 
resistance was seriously discussed in a se- 
ties of weekly discourses, not stating the 
matter as in speculation, but applying it 
as to the present times, and the present 
rulers, under the head, “The Folly of 
Petitioning Parliament.” This was in the 
years 1817-18. In the course of these es- 
says, the people were told, that unless 
“ they nih. from the fatal delusion of 
petitioning parliament,” unless they taught 
their tyrants that bayonets were not made 
for tyrants alone, but for the people, there 
was an end of the last remaining hope of 
liberty. The general subject was brought 
home, and applied by practical illustra- 
tions. He should still doubt, if he had 
not the evidence of his own senses, that 
such language could be published by an 
Englishman, and in the city of London. 
He next read an extract from the same 
publication, in which it was recommended 
to “ pull down the present dynasty.” On 
the 12th of July, 1817, a number was pub- 
lished which contained this expression ;— 
* When reform ory writer had made it 
previously manifest, that by reform he 
meant revolution) shall have taken place, 
it will be asked why a million and a half 
is given to one man. (Here the writer 
showed his accuracy, when he said that 
his majesty had 1,500,000/., just as a lord 
of the admiralty had 1,500/. for his private 
or personal expenses.) It will then be 
asked of what use he is, what service he 
performs, or whether it would not be as 
well if his services were dispensed with, 
&c.” Afterwards occurred an expression 
that persons were “ degraded by the name 
of subjects.” Again, ‘ Petitioning is now 
synonimous with patience. Government 
must soon expire for want of means; but. 
ought we to wait for that period?’ He 
begged pardon for trespassing so much 
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upon the patience of the House, by read- 
ing as he had done from a printed book in 
the absence of the hon. member for Mont- 
gotheryshite, who, if he had been present, 
would perhaps have made it necessary to 
to call the individual to the bar of the 
House. It was not in this publication 
alone, that such doctrines were to be 
found; there was an infernal constellation 
of such writers. The Cap of Liberty; 
The Medusa; The Gorgon; &c. and surely 
never were names better adapted to the 
things. All were not alike; the bolder tried 
the way, and when impunity was deemed 
secure by experience, others followed.— 
In 1817, there were but two or three; in 
1819, ten or twelve had sprung up. In 
one, assassination was alluded to by the 
expression “the bountiful interposition of 
Providence, by the assistance of John 
Bellingham.” In another, on the’occasion 
of a memorable death, which he thought 
had united all the country in a common 
sorrow (that of the Princess Charlotte), 
the writer anticipated a disputed succes- 
sion, and discussed the qualifications of 
monarchs. ‘We had,” he said, ‘ expe- 
rience that a king might be a fool and an 
idiot ; that the more unprincipled the man, 
the better the sovereign; that he ought to 
be a villain, or the monarchical establish- 
ment of England would fall off from its 
reputation.” Another remarked, that the 
attorney-general had at length mustered 
courage to notice the writer’s labours.— 
This was three months after the libel had 
been printed. Then, indeed, when the 
measure of the attorney-general’s forbear- 
ance was full, notice was taken of this 
publication, and three months after that 
notice this display of tardy vigour was 
made matter of taunt by its object, who 
added, that he was determined to lose his 
life rather than that the government should 
continue. Then followed a libel on the 
private character of our venerable monarch, 
which so far exceeded all he had read in 
atrocity, that he must be spared the pain 
of repeating it. That was in November, 
1817; and he desired to know whether 
the writer had ever been brought to trial ? 
If the trial had come on, it certainly was 
not in any court of justice in this king- 
dom, for the only notice that had ever 
been taken of the libe) was in the publica- 
tion itself. On the 26th of September, 
1818, a new line of attack was com- 
menced: then appeared some observa- 
tions on the administration of justice, in 
an‘article, entitled “ Remarks on the mur- 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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ders about to take place at the Old Bai- 
ley”—alluding to the trials for forgery. 
The world was not left in the-dark as to 
the writer's opinion of the judges. One 
of the remarks was—* The knave on the 
bench will not fail to say,” &c.; meaning 
of course the chief justice, or one of the 
puisne judges. Yet this man was never 
brought ‘to trial. It had often been said, 
that assassination would never be allowed 
to be openly advocated in this country ; 
but the following extracts would show 
that it had been publickly recommended, 
and recommended, too, with impunity. 
The work of colonel Titus, in Cromwell’s 
time, called Killing no Murder, was no bad 
beginning; but this which he was about 
to notice, and which appeared in the spring 
of 1818, went much farther. The writer, 
after remarking that he had lately met 
with an old book called, Killing no Mur- 
der, proceeded to apply the doctrine of 
colonel Titus to themen who now governed 
the country, pointing them out individu- 
ally, by naming the offices which they res- 
pectively held. He afterwards said, 
«¢ When they began their system of tyran- 
ny by suspending the Habeas Corpus act, 
the proper way would have been to have 
put them to death.” Again, it was asked 
by this writer, «* Are not any means justifi- 
able that may put an end to such a sys- 
tem ? and would not that man who should 
destroy such a government, deserve well 
of his country?” But he should not 
trouble the House with any more of these’ 
extracts. If those cheers meant that the 
extracts which he had already read were 
not to the purpose, he denied the fact; 
for they showed, that with these atrocious 
libels before them, and with the means of 
putting them down in their hands, those 
whose duty it was to suppress them had 
not attempted to use the existing means. 
If, on the other hand, it was meant by 
those cheers that he had read more than 
was sufficient to prove his position, his 
object was answered. As that, however, 
might still be doubted, he should take the 
liberty to read another passage, to show 
that assassination had been unequivocally 
recommended. [The hon. and learned 
gentleman then read a long extract, in 
which it was stated that taxes were unjust, 
and that any man who imposed them, or 
demanded them, whether minister, ma- 
gistrate, or collector, might be justly put 
to death with any weapon, either dagger, 
sword, knife, or pitchfork.] Such was 
the flower that sprouted in the spring of 
(5 D) 
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1818, after the libels which had been pub- 
lished when the leaves were falling in the 
preceding autumn had been allowed to 
pass unpunished. And what wonder that 
the impunity with which they had so long 
been permitted to transgress should have 
led to this result—should have induced 
them to recommend the assassination of 
the governors of the country? . This it 
was that brought him to the same conclu- 
sion with his hon. and learned friend, that 
till it had been shown that the existing 
laws had been applied, and had been found 
ineffectual to put down the mischief, par- 
liament ought not to make new laws, put- 
ting additional power into the hands of 
those who had made so little use of that 
with which they were already vested. 
When any one contrasted the late apathy 
with the rigour, amounting almost to per- 
secution, with which at one period all 
liberal principles had been treated, he 
thought that one main cause would be 
discovered of the extent to which this li- 
centiousness had of late been carried. 
About eight or nine years ago, a prosecu- 
tion had been instituted against an indi- 
vidual, for publishing an article, of a cha- 
racter very different indeed from that of 
the publications to which he had just re- 
ferred. Of that article, the most libellous 
part was the following expression :— 
«« What a glorious example it will be in 
the power of the Prince Regent to set 
when he succeeds to the throne!” and 
the person first brought to trial was not the 
original publisher, but one who had co- 
pied it into his paper from another publi- 
cation. The result was, that he was ac- 
quitted, and properly acquitted, not only 
in the opinion of every liberal person un- 
connected with the proceeding, but he 
might say, in the opinion of the learned 
judge who presided at the trial, and who 
summed up the evidence with a leaning 
to the side of the defendant. Now, he 
would call on any honest man, to lay his 
hand on his heart and say, whether he be- 
lieved that any course could be pursued 
more calculated to sap the very founda- 
tion of the laws, than this unequal man- 
ner of administering justice—one day al- 
lowing treason, blasphemy, and incentives 
to assassination, to pass unpunished and 
unnoticed, and another day incurring 
enormous expenses by prosecuting per- 
sons who had not offended against the 
laws. Having said thus much on the 
question immediately before the House, 
he should not have trespassed longer on 
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their attention, had not something been 
said on a former night, which had made 
a greater impression than almost any other 
circumstance that had been stated re- 
specting the progress of blasphemy and 
sedition, but which he had the means of 
completely contradicting. He alluded to 
what had been said by the right hon. 
member for Dublin, respecting the prac- 
tice of teaching blasphemy in certain 
schools, called Union Schools, in the 
north of England. Schools of that de- 
scription were of such service to the com- 
munity, that they ought not to be charged 
without sufficient reason. He believed it 
was the schools at Stockport and Mac- 
clesfield against which the accusation was 
brought; and a gentleman of great re- 
spectability, who had inquired into the 
matter, had furnished him with the means 
of showing that the accusation was per- 
fectly groundless. This gentleman, who 
was as great an enemy to sedition and 
blasphemy as any of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, had visited the schools in ques- 
tion, and from his letter, part of which he 
would read, the House might judge of the 
nature of those schools. The hon. and 
learned gentleman then read extracts from 
the letter, in which it was stated by the 
writer, that he found in the schools 25 
bibles and testaments; that the primer 
used was Mrs. Trimmer’s spelling-book 


(was this “ the blasphemous primer?”); ~ 


that the teachers were steady serious per- 
sons; that the expense of the schools was 
defrayed by a subscription of one penny 
a week for each child; that sermons were 
preached every Sunday ; that the preachers 
who officiated were five in number—three 
Methodists and two Calvinists; that in the 
morning, prayers were read before any 
instruction, and that prayers were read in 
the evening before the dismissal of the 
boys. Inshort, that the whole discipline 
of the school was connected with prayer. 
Here the hon, and learned gentleman, ob- 
serving some symptoms of impatience, 
said, he was aware that many persons 
liked better to listen to accusations than 
to the refutation of groundless charges. 
Those who maintained that the “ intensity 
of light” which had burst on the people, 
disqualified them from enjoying liberty; 
those who held that education was a curse, 
calculated to make the people bad sub- 
jects; those who entertained such opinions 
were more likely to be heard than himself, 
from the cause which he had stated— 
namely, that groundless charges were lis- 
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tened to with more patience than the re- 
futation of such charges. He thought it 
important, however, that these schools 
should be defended from an unfounded 
accusation ; and he was sure that no one 
would rejoice at the correction more than 
the right hon. and learned gentleman who 
had been led into this error. Could it be 
aa ta that in these schools they were 
in the habit of using blasphemous primers, 
and that, whenever a person rapped at 
the door, they put them out of the way, 
and got Mrs. Trimmer’s spelling-book 
ready to be exhibited? The writer of the 
letter before alluded to stated, that the 
discipline of the school was of an evan- 
gelical cast, and that meant too religious. 
He was not one of those who was credu- 
lous enough to believe, that in the pre- 
sence of visitors nothing but the Bible and 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Catechism was in the 
hands of the children, but that the moment 
strangers turned their back, the masters, 
with shut doors, taught irreligion and 
blasphemy. To expect the House to be- 
lieve that such was the real state of the 
case, was to draw so unconscionably on 
its credulity, that in his opinion the 
draught would not be accepted. He be- 
lieved that not one atom of treason or ir- 
religion could be found in these schools. 
He should not forget to state, that they had 
some copy-books, containing sentiments 
respecting the affair at Manchester, which 
were not likely to be relished by persons 
of uléra-tory principles; for although there 
was nothing whatever of a seditious nature 
in them, they were expressive of opposi- 
tion-politics. It ought to be observed, 
that the magistrates had no affidavits of 
the facts which they had stated respecting 
these schools; they had merely sent up 
the report on hearsay. The gentleman 
from whom he had received the facts 
which he had submitted to the House, 
added in his letter, that all these schools 
were supported by subscription, and that, 
as there was not one of the subscribers so 
high in rank as a shopkeeper, it was with 
the utmost difficulty they were able to sup- 
port them; but that still they struggled, 
at the expense of their own comfort, to 
provide instruction, religious instruction, 
for their children. Yet against these per- 
sons a clamour had been raised, and they 
had been represented as wretches, who 
were not content with speaking and pub- 
lishing blasphemy and sedition, but were 
even labouring to poison the minds of 
their children with those principles. Thus 
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much he had thought it necessary to say 
in vindication of these schools, although 
the subject was not immediately connected 
with the question under discussion. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that every person 
who had heard the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, must be 
sensible that he owed it to himself and to 
the House, not to suffer the allusion 
which had been made to what had fallen 
from him on a former occasion to go un- 
answered. It was now nearly a month 
since he had taken the liberty of of- 
fering his humble sentiments on the situa- 
tion of the country. At that distance of 
time he had made use of expressions, 
which, he ventured to say, had been that 
night most completely although he was 
sure not intentionally, misquoted. He 
would take the liberty of stating what he 
believed he had said, and thus the mistake 
which had arisen would be set right. He 
was first charged with having said, « that 
the conduct of magistrates ought not to 
be too critically inquired into.* Now he 
begged permission so state, that at the 
time he made use of this expression, there 
was no appearance of an indemnity being 
asked for on the part of the magistrates, 
nor, as he was apprised, of any intention 
existing of screening them from the ope- 
ration of the Jaw as it affected their con- 
duct. He conceived that their conduct 
was open to inquiry in the court of 
King’s-bench, and he did say, that it was 
inconsistent with the dignity of the House 
to stop short in the task which their public 
duty imposed upon them, for the purpose of 
critically inquiring into their conduct, and 
for parliament to exercise a degree of criti- 
cism which could not have been exercised 
in a court of justice. This was what he 
meant to say, and what, he believed, he 
had said. ‘The next charge brought 
against him was, that he had looked for a 
definition of liberty among the records of 
the Roman empire, and in the Justinian 
code. He had defined personal liberty to 
be potestas faciendi quicquid leges licet 
but he had at the same time said, that 
there was as well as a personal a political 
liberty. It would have been candid in 
the hon. and learned gentleman to have 
stated, that he had made that distinction. 
His hon. and learned friend had brought 
another charge against him, which was 
that he had asserted, that the “ intensity 
of light” which was thrown on the people 
unfitted them for the enjoyment of li- 
berty. 
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_ Mr. Brougham. 1 did not say that 
you directly said so, but such an infer- 
ence was deducible from your expres- 
‘Sions, 

Mr Plunkett resumed. He would now 
‘state what he did say on that occasion, 
he had said that an intensity of light 
(which he did not regret but rejoiced at) 
was thrown upon every subject for the 
last few years, that public curiosity, with 
‘Tespect to the affairs of government was 
excited to such a pitch, that the faculties 
of the great portion of the people were 
‘not sufficiently exercised to consider well 
and thoroughly—that therefore it was 
likely to lead them into error, and that it 
was the duty of parliament to see that 
good and wholesome food was adminis- 
tered to the minds of the people. His 
hon. and learned friend had said that he 
had charged some of the schools in Eng- 
land with teaching blasphemy and sedi- 
tion. He admitted that he had said he be- 
lieved blasphemous libels, which had been 
made the subject of public prosecution, 
had been formed into primers for the 
purpose of inculcating into the minds of 
children that description of pestilence. 
His hon. and learned friend had stated, 
that it was a mistake to say that any thing 
like blasphemous or seditious doctrines 
were taught in certain schools. But ad- 
mitting the statement of his, hon. and 
learned friend to be quite correct, would 
that serve to prove the fallacy of the in- 
formation which he (Mr. P.) communi- 
cated to the House, upon a former even- 
ing? That information he still believed 
to be correct; and surely his hon. and 
learned friend was not prepared logically 
to maintain, that because he was ac- 
quainted with certain schools where no 
such mischievous system of education was 
admitted, that therefore this system was 
not pursued in any other schools. His 
hon. and learned friend’s contradiction 
could not, indeed, be effective, unless it 
7 to the precise schools in which he 
(Mr. P.) had the best authority for stat- 
ing, that instruction in blasphemy and se- 
dition sw may prevailed. But he had 
this evening had a letter put into his 
hands by a member of that House not 
then in his place, from which letter it ap- 
peared that the blasphemous doctrines 
which had of late been so widely circu- 
lated, and so justly censured, were 
inserted in primers, for the purpose of in- 

oculating children in a particular school, 
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the name of which he felt it would be in- 4 
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delicate to mention. The letter he 
should be happy to communicate to his 
hon. and learned friend, but he did not 
feel that he should be justified in pointin 

out the particular school, as the individu 

cencerned would have no opportunity of 
defending himself. And now having said 
so much as to his personal vindication, 
he begged leave to say a word or two 
with respect to the merits of the bill 
under consideration, which, in concur- 
rence with the language of his right hon, 
friend on the other side of the House he 
could not conceive in any degree an in- 
fraction of the liberty of the press. In 
the first place, this measure did not in 
any degree interfere with the great stand- 
ard and truly useful works which were pub- 
lished by the respectable booksellers : and 
then as to those ephemeral publications 
which were called newspapers, which were 
highly respectable, and in which facts 
were fully stated—in which productions 
were generally tolerated, as they ought to 
be, far beyond the line of argumentative 
disquisition, this measure only proposed 
to put other periodical publications on the 
same footing as those newspapers. What 
then, could be fairly urged against the 
adoption of such a measure? It was 
said that there was a class of publications 
containing ribaldry and trash which no 
respectable newspaper would admit, be- 
cause any newspaper inserting such offal 
would not be read long or continue res- 
pectable; and that such publications 
shauld be tolerated for the indulgence of 
a certain bay of the people. All that 
was intended was, to impose the same 
duty on those publications which were 
now sold for twopence as upon news- 
papers, and this he would say, that if any 
portion of the people required such a sup- 
ply of filthy luxury—if they would have 
such a separate table, they must pay for 
the gratification of their depraved appe- 
tites. His hon. and learned friend, whose 
eloquence he heard with the admiration 
which the whole House must have felt, 
had deplored the fate of young literary 
aspirants, who he said would suffer by the 
operation of this measure. But how suf- 
fering was to be apprehended he could 
not at all imagine, and he could not help 
expressing his astonishment that this dis- 
tinguished individual who was so worthy 
to be the great historian of his country, 
could condescend to fall in with the cla- 
mour that was raised upon this occasion, 
and to contend that the restriction of the 
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filth and ordure, was calculated to restrain 
the liberty of the press, and to injure that 
freedom of discussion which was the pride 
and glory of the constitution of England. 
The aspirants alluded to by his hon. and 
learned friend would have ample opportu- 
nity, notwithstanding this measure, to 
send forth their productions to the coun- 
try, and therefore there could on that 
score be no reason to loppose the enact- 
ment of such a law. The bill was only 
calculated to suppress those publications 
which were likely to abuse rather than 
to maintain the liberty of the press. In 
the whole course of his political life he 
had never done any thing more satisfac- 
tory to his own mind, or which appeared 
to him more deserving the approbation of 
his country, than the part which he had 
taken on this and the other measures, 
which, with a view to the public safety, 
the House had lately felt it necessary to 
adopt. 

Mr. Tierney thought that his right hon. 
and learned friend when he complained of 
misquotation on the part of others, ought 
at least to have taken care not to fall into 
a similar error himself. He had insinuated, 
that all on that side of the House ob- 
jected to this bill on account of the lower 
class of publications which were sold for 
two-nence being about to be placed in 
point of duty upon a footing with other 
newspapers. He would appeal to the 
House whether that construction of their 
arguments was not incorrect. So far from 
objecting to this equalization of duties, 
they had, and more especially himself, 
distinctly stated that they had no sort of 
objection to this part of the measure. But 
what was most extraordinary on the part 
both of his right hon. and learned friend 
and of the right hon. gentleman opposite 
was, that they had totally omitted what 
was the real objection to this bill, and that 
was the clause which called upon book- 
sellers to enter into recognizances, in 
London of 600/., and in the country of 
4001. If this were not a fetter upon the 
liberty of the press, in the name of God 
let the bill pass. It was no less, in fact, 
than saying, that whatever might be a man’s 
talent or virtue, if he attempted to enter 
into this sort of speculation, he would im- 
mediately become tainted and suspected, 
and must find security for his good beha- 
viour. His right hon. and learned friend 
and the right hon. gentleman ae 
avoided the great objection to this bill, 
that the danger to the liberty of the press 
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did not arise from its provistons against 

the seditious, but against every branch of 
the hitherto free press of the country. 

How was it that both these gentlemen 

never adverted to the recognizances which 

this bill called parties to enter into, with- 

out any previous or possible knowledge 

of the nature of the subject on which they 
were to write? How came it, that in 
contradiction of all former principles in 

the law of libel, the booksellers and pub- 
lishers were now made the objects of jea- 
lousy and penalty? This was a principle 
not at all consistent with those sentiments 
which were once expressed by a noble and 
learned lord now in the other House, 

who, if, a speech of his when he was at- 
torney-general, which was in the first per- 
son, and which he presumed from that 
circumstance had been reported by him- 
self, were correct, distinctly stated, that 
his object was, to get at the libeller, and 
not at the publisher. Allusion had been 
made by a right hon. gentleman to his 
own sentiments on this subject; he was 
sure (although he nevercorrected a speech 
of his delivered in that House in his life, 
at the same time that he had to acknow- 
ledge the extreme but unmerited accuracy 
with which what he had said had been re- 
ported), that no sentiment of his could 
be found at variance with the opinions 
which he had expressed ‘on the present 
occasion. [The right hon. gentleman 
was now making some reference to the 
Whig opinions of his right hon. and 
learned friend, which he regretted had 
not been given more Whiggishly, when he 
was seized with a sudden indisposition, 
‘which for some time deprived him of ut- 
terance. Having partially recovered, he 
proceeded.} He hoped the House would 
excuse him. He was entirely exhausted. 
Indeed he felt unequal to the task of 
addressing them when he rose. But 
were it the last time that he should ever 
be allowed to speak in that House, he was 
most solicitous to avail himself of it to 
record his protest against the — of 
measures now pursuing. He believed it 
in his conscience to be wholly ineffectual 
to its proposed object, while he feared it 
would be most prejudicial to the liberties 
of the people. He conjured the noble 
lord to make the present bill one of expe- 
riment. He conjured him to consent to 
its limitation to one year. ' If its advan- 
tages should be illustrated by the result, 
the noble lord might then with good rea- 
son call upon parliament to prolong it. If, 
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as he believed it would, it should prove In- 
jurious, the noble lord would > have 
the opportunity, as he had no doubt he 
would have the inclination, to relieve the 
country from its operation. 

The Attorney General defended the 
law officers of the Crown from the charge 
—— against them by an hon. anc 

earned gentleman of having neglected 
their duty by permitting the most atrocious 
libellers to escape unprosecuted. 

Mr. Brougham was explaining, when he 
was called to order. If the House thought 
him not entitled to explain, he would make 
a motion—it was indifferent to him. 

Mr. Martin rose to order. If the hon. 
and learned gentleman intended to frighten 
the House—— 

The Speaker observed, that any hon. 
member in calling another to order, should 
be careful not to commit disorder hiinself. 
It was customary to allow hon. members 
to explain ; but as it was matter of cour- 
tesy, the privilege ought to be used mo- 
derately. 
hen A. Hamilton supported his hon. 
friend’s motion. 

The House then divided: For the 
— 47; Against it, 182: Majority, 

The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 23. 


Biaspuemous On the 
motion of Lord Castlereagh, that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
on this bill, 

Mr. Bernal said, that his feeling of 
duty upon this subject was too strong to 
allow the present motion to be carried 
without entering his earnest protest against 
a measure which he conceived of the most 
noxious and dangerous character. This 
was, indeed, in his view, one of the most 
odious of the coercive measures which mi- 
nisters had thought proper to obtrude upon 
meaner with a view to reduce the li- 

erties of the people. But there was one 
clause in this bill which he deemed pecu- 
liarly abhorrent to the genuine spirit of the 
English law, and to the liberal feelings of 
the English people. He meant that which 
authorised banishment. For a period of 
200 years banishment was unknown to our 
law, except in ex post facto acts of par- 
liament for the punishment of great state 
delinquents. Abjuration, which in an- 


cient days was tantamount with banish- 
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ment, was, with the sanctuary, repealed 
iu the reign of James Ist, both being con: 
sidered as inconsistent with the principles 
of the general code. By the 39th of Eli- 
zabeth it was enacted, that certain rogues 
and vagabonds who infested the country 
in the garb of sailors and soldiers should 
be sent out of the country, and this en- 
actment was said to suggest the idea of 
the law of transportation which was 
passed in the reign of Charles 2nd. But 
neither of those laws were ever meant to 
apply to such persons as the present bill 
had in view. ‘There was what was called 
a civil as well as a natural death. The 
former was conceived to take place when 
a man was ousted from his country and all 
its civil rights. Now, he would put it to 
the Crown lawyers, whether it was meant 
that such should be the consequence of 
banishment under this bill ; or whether, as 
allegiance was only a condition for pro- 
tection, a man banished, and consequently 
deprived of protection, owed any alle- 
giance to the British government? He 
would also ask, could the children of a 
man so banished, and born abroad, be 
entitled to claim as British subjects? 
Was it intended that forfeiture of property 
should follow from such banishment ? 
But how was the expense attending the 
banishment of a man to be defrayed? 
If wealthy, he could of course pay that 
expense himself, but if poor, who was to 
pay? Again, if all the world should be 


These were among the questions to which 
this measure naturally gave birth; but as 
to the difficulties which he had stated with 
regard to the legal consequences of such 
a proceeding, he called upon the Crown 
lawyers to solve these problems, in order 
that the House might thoroughly under- 
stand upon what it was about to legislate. 

Mr. Denman felt it to be perfectly im- 
possible that he should allow the Speaker 
to quit the chair, without taking the op- 
portunity of warmly protesting against the 
enactments of this bill. He should cau- 
tiously abstain from looking at it, in any 
observations he might offer to the House, 
except upon those general principles by 
chick it was connected with the other 
bills. The grounds, then, upon which 
he objected to it were virtually the same 
as those upon which he had proceeded on 
a former night, with respect to measures 
effecting the press; and they were re- 
solved into this one, namely—that the 


at war, as was the case some time ago, # 
where was the banished man to be sent ? 
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necessity of altering the existing laws, so 
far from being confirmed, was completely 
disproved by the papers upon the table. 
It did not appear to him necessary to im- 
pute, nor did he himself impute, to his 
hon. and learned friends opposite, that 
they had, in the exercise of the important 
duties confided to them, exceeded the 
measure of those duties. On the contrary, 
he heard from one of them, with great 
pleasure, the assertion that the attorney- 
general had exercised the large and ex- 
tensive power intrusted to him, with sin- 
gular caution, humanity, and moderation 
{a Jaugh.] But this was not a question 
as to the conduct of the law officers of the 
Crown; it was a question whether this 
bill was likely to have the smallest effect, 
beyond the existing laws, in putting down 
those offences which were so loudly and 
justly complained of? Connected, how- 
ever, as it was with those other bills which 
had been so lately before them, and look- 
ing to the general intentions of them all, 
he could not join in the approbation which 
had been extended by those hon. and 
learned gentlemen to the principle of these 
measures. If the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman intended to abstain from prese- 
cuting those who were now under ex officio 
informations, because Mr. Hone had been 
acquitted, they acted as unjustly as they 
did in prosecuting that individual, after 
hehad been tried twice before. He con- 
ceived that this course of proceeding was 
not at all justifiable. But this question 


[merged in the really important ene which 


he had suggested. Were the laws, as 
‘they existed, sufficient for the purpose 
which these bills proposed to effect? He 
could only, in answer, refer the House to 
the committals which had taken place 
under them, and to the severe and de- 
structive punishments which followed 
those committals. He confessed it was a 
most laborious task to instil into the 
breasts of hon, gentlemen any new interest 
on this subject, after the anxious rapidity 
and restless impatience with which these 
measures had been hurried upon their at- 
tention. Jt was indeed an exhausted sub- 
ject, after the observations which it had 
elicited from several hon. members, but 
most especially after the luminous and 
enlightened speech of his hon. and learned 
friend (sir J. Mackintosh), whose tran- 
scendent eloquence had been so happily 
exerted last night. It appeared to him, 
however, that it was the duty of every 
man who loved the independence of his 
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country, and who respected the constitu- 
tion as it was settled after the glorious re- 
volution, if he could not excite a feeling 
in that House for the danger to which it 
was now exposed, at least to endeavour 
to return to that healthful state of poli- 
tical existence which was so essentially 
identified with the support of a free press. 
While he should consider himself guilty 
of the grossest vulgarism, if he was to 
indulge in complaints of the views with 
which his hon. and learned friends had 
framed these measures, or performed the 
duties imposed upon them, he did venture 
to assure them of this—that if three years 
ago he had been told, that under the pre- 
sent, or under any other ministers, those 
two hon. and learned gentlemen would be 
made to introduce, that they would have 
the bringing into the House of two such 
bills as those, he declared to God he 
should have been almost tempted to insult 
the man who so predicted, as throwing 
upon them a most unfounded imputation. 
He should have then said so, not as be- 
lieving them to be actuated by Whig prin- 
ciples, or by Whig associations, but as 
having the same opinion of them which 
every intelligent man in the country had ; 
he should have said so, under the idea 
that the rights of the press had become a 
principal and prominent part of our warm, 
and constitutional, and every day feelings. 
He could assure the hon. and learned gen- 
tlemen, that he should have warmly vin- 
dicated them from such an imputation. 
He should have done so out of respect to 
them as enlightened men, acting upon 
those principles which, before these mea- 
sures had been propounded, he had 
thought every intelligent man in the king- 
dom possessed, with regard to the liberty 
of the press. It had notwithstanding been 
said, that these bills, so far from restrict- 
ing or trespassing upon the liberty of the 
press, tended, in fact, to preserve it; 
that they only went to regulate it better 
by knocking off its abuses; and that the 
direct object of the bill before them, was, 
not to impose any shackles upon its ope- 
ration, nor upon the efforts of wisdom or 
of genius, but to secure those liberties 
which had never been rightly under- 
stood, until the House had happened 
to light upon their just meaning during 
the present alarms. If that was really 
the result of the present alarms, it was 
certainly a very fortunate thing [Hear, 
and a laugh]. And it was most extraor- 
dinary, that in all the debates which had 
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occurred upon this subject in that House, 
nobody had ever before manifested the 
same sort of intelligence. From reign to 
reign, from day to day, the history of 
this country recorded, that the liberty of 
the press had received new confirmations, 
and new concessions: but now, at the 
close of the year 1819, they were to be 
told that these provisions, by which those 
who were to conduct the press in this 
literary country were to be liable for an 
offence of which they might be guilty, 
were a compliment to the honour and 
fidelity and loyalty of those persons, when 
the whole of the bill went to impugn them. 
Though he was not at all disposed to enter 
upon the discussion of the general ques- 
tion as to the freedom and rights of the 
ress, he could not help observing, that 
it had most certainly been the known, the 
declared, the recognized, the taken-for- 
granted opinion of several most eminent 
Englishmen who had written upon the 
subject, that they were constitutional 
rights, and jealously to be guarded. 
Whatever had been urged against their 
testimony, upon the ground of altered 
circumstances and obsolete reasonings, 
those writers were no unimportant autho- 
rities ; they were men of extensive erudi- 
tion and profound thinking—the sages of 
the law—the expounders of its enact- 
ments; persons who had devoted their 
labours and their lives to assert and to 
the constitution. When he 
reard therefore, one honourable member 
asserting that we were not the same people 
now that we were fifty years-ago, he 
would ask if that circumstance changed 
the nature of things ? The circumstances 
to which the hon. gentleman referred were 
accidental and temporary; but these rights 
were founded upon the nature of man, and 
could not be refused or restricted, except 
erhaps during a time of rebellion, when 
it might be necessary to close up every 
mouth, stifle every complaint, and restrain 
every right, till danger had subsided. 
But if the principle of these rights was 
true generally, why was it not so now? 


Was the principle of these rights just or 


unjust? If it was just, it must be ap- 
plicable to all times and to all circum- 
stances; but if it was unjust, a discovery 
had been made to-day, which put all 
former knowledge .and opinions on the 
subject entirely to flight. This particular 
bill did introduce into our law, not merely 
that very great and important change to 
which his hon. and learned friend had just 
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alluded—that of imposing the penalty of 
banishment upon a man who might be ig. 
norant of the crime for which he was ba- 
nished, or who might commit a technical 
crime, in fact, of which his mind, how. 
ever, might be ignorant, as in the case of 
a book being published which he had pre- 
viously directed should not be published. 
And here he had to complain of his hon, 
and learned friends on the opposite side, 
that when rights were to be dealt with, 
the ancient inheritance of Englishmen; 
when questions were suggested upon points 
of the utmost importance, and affecting 
the very existence of those rights; no 
answers were given to remove the difficul- 
ties out of which they had arisen; and no 
alteration was made in the committee b 

way of amending the bills which had ex- 
cited so much reprobation from some hon. 
gentlemen on his'side. But, besides the 
important change effected by the bill be- 
fore them, there were other subjects in it 
for animadversion. They had been told 
in the committee, that there was no term 
limited to that banishment ; that it might 
be made commensurate with the life 
even of the party, if the court so 
pleased. Now, he knew that it was 
not likely that courts of justice would 
award so immoderate a term; but 
he would ask, what sort of jurisdiction 
the House would impose upon them by 
that bill? He would ask, whether the 
judges who were called upon to pronounce 
sentence; whether the juries who would 
be called upon for their verdicts; would 
not feel that by finding for the second of- 
fence they would bring the character of 
the individual fatally to issue? They had 
heard, in other cases, of many similar in- 
stances which had already occurred ; and 
it was impossible not to suppose that the 
same sort of interest would be excited 
here for the criminal party. But let them 
mark the dangerous power with which 
they would invest the judges of these of- 
fences, by referring to cases in which the 
same sort of power had proved to be pro- 
ductive of singular injustice. Would any 
man say that this was not true in the cases 
of Mr. Johnson, an eminent and well. 
known bookseller; and of Mr. Cuthell, a 
bookseller also, of Middle-row, Holborn ; 
who were both imprisoned; Mr. Johnson 
being confined for nine months, for pub- 
lishing Gilbert Wakeficld’s Answer to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, and Mr. Cuthell being 
punished in the same way for selling it, 
which he did, thinking it a classical book, 
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and having always sold Mr. Wakefield’s 
other works. Yet these two persons, as 
respectable as any of the hon. gentlemen 
who heard him, were sent to prison at the 
greatest risk of their healths, and with the 
utmost inconvenienee to their families ; 
and had they been tried under the present 
bill, in any court and before any judge, 
they rasa have been liable to banish- 
ment for life. It was no answer to be 
told that this was not likely to happen ; 
such penalties ought not to be tolerated 
in any court in England; and, for his own 
part, he was sure the judges would reject 
with indignation so enormous punish- 
ment for this offence as banishment. Ba- 
nishment, he believed, notwithstanding, 
to be a most inefficient remedy for the 
evils which the bill intended to protect 
them against; because, from the know- 
ledge of the cheapness of paper, and the 
facilities of printing abroad, it would be 
found much easier and safer to send the 
libels over here. One, indeed, came into 


his mind at that moment, which was 


written, he believed, by a noble lord, and 
respected the transactions which had litely 
occurred at Athens. It was printed in 
aris, by Galignani, and was now circu- 
ating in this country. No person, how- 
ever, he could assure the House, would 
have ventured to publish it here. © But 
they might be told, that abroad they had 
strong allies, that they had friends and 
fellow constables, as it were, who would 
kindly look after our interests, and would 
take care to watch the excesses of the 
pews that they had a holy alliance, or a 
oly brotherhood rather, who would join 
in fraternal and affectionate amity to put 
down a free press! And, indeed, upon 
consideration, he did not know where that 
free press would find a refuge, when she 
should be driven out of England, her na- 
tive and accustomed home: nor could he 
tell where the unfortunate exile, who 
might be expatriated by this new law, 
could venture to repose his wandering 
feet [Hear, hear!]. There was a clause 
which had not as yet been noticed, he be- 
lieved, but which appeared to him to be 
of a very important and objectionable cha- 
racter: it was that which authorized the 
search of private houses for the discovery 
of libels which might be concealed there. 
While he did not mean to contend that if 
such libels had been concealed, they 
should authorize the seizure of the publi- 
cations, it did not follow, that because 
such a thing were to be wished, they were 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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therefore to carry it into effect, and by an 
act of parliament to give the most enor- 
mous and unheard-of powers for that pur- 
pose. It seemed to him that this provi- 
sion also would be extremely inefficient, 
and at the same time most unjust and re- 
prehensible. Any concessions as to the 
term of transportation were not to be 
weighed against the objections to the bill; 
because it was to be remembered that 
those concessions had been obtained only 
after interviews and conferences with the 
noble lords. He should, therefore, look 
at it with severe and narrow criticism. In 
this feeling he must observe (he did not 
know whether the circumstance had 
struck hon. gentlemen) that this bill 
went to make those liable to the penalties 
who printed, published, or “ composed” 
seditious libels—composed or wrote them, 
So that, if any one thought proper in his 
own closet, like Algernon Sydney, to write 
a tract upon the government which might 
be considered a libellous writing, that cir- 
cumstance might give the parties acting 
under this bill a right to search over his 
private desk, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any libels could be found in 
it. He appealed to hon. gentlemen, whe-, 
ther clauses like this, which exposed a 
man’s private house to the liability of 
search, were proper to be enacted? He 
would not now, however, enter into a de- 
tailed discussion of them; because, afier 
the great fatigue which the House had 
already gone through, and of which he 
had had his share, he knew the dilificulty 
which he should experience in fixing the 
attention of honourable gentlemen to par- 
ticular positions. Of this they had had 
the best example in the instance of the 

on. member for Dublin, who, last night, 
after hearing one of the most luminous 
and eloquent speeches from his hon. and 
learned friend (sir J. Mackintosh) ever 
delivered within the walls of that House, 
instead of offering any refutation to the 
arguments which had . been advanced 
upon contested parts of the bill, had pro- 
ceeded to discuss one or two other posi- 
tions upon which all sides of the House 
were previously agreed. In the first 
clause of this bill it was enacted, that “ in 
every case in which judgment by default 
shall be had against any person ior come 
posing, printing, or publishing any bias- 

hemous or seditious libel, it shall be 
awful for the judge or court to make an 
order for the seizure and carrying away, 
and detaining in.safe custody, all copies 

(5 E 
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of the libel which shall be in the posses- 
sion of the persons against whom such 
judgment shall have been had, or in the 
possession of any other person named in 
the order for his use.” All this, then, 
must be made out to the satisfaction of 
the court in some way; as the order, 
founded upon the affidavits, was to give 
any person named in it the right of search- 
ing the house of a third person, without 
giving him the opportunity of cee 
that affidavit. The House would not fai 
to observe the hardship of this case. An 
affidavit was to be made behind a man’s 
back upon which the court was bound 
to grant an order. If it were made upon 
these grounds were all to be equally liable 
to this sort of search? But supposing, 
on the other hand, that this provision were 
altered, and notice were directed to be 
given to the party, the libels would be di- 
figently removed before the order could 
-be served. So that either authors and 
publishers were to be reduced to the cruel 
risk of being betrayed by a servant, who 
might wish to ruin chen, sine informer who 
might wish to curry favour with the go- 
vernment, or else the whole bilt was inef- 
fectual.—His next objection was, that 
whereas the court was to issue the order, 
a justice of the peace was, for some reason 
or other, to execute it. Now, if the court 
had authority toissue the order, unquestion- 
ably it was competent to the court’s own 
officer to serve it. But if not, he could not 
see for what purpose the magistrate was 
to be made responsible for its execution. 
He would contend, that the punishment 
of banishment was totally unknown to the 
law of England; for as to the act of 
1795, it was passed under circumstances, 
of great, and perhaps of reasonable alarm ; 
but of quite a contrary character to those 
under which the present measure was 
framed. In all that had been said by the 
solicitor-general about these securities, as 
connected with the freedom of the press, 
being only analogous to the ancient frank- 
pledge, he confessed he was at a loss to 
discover the analogy or the resemblance : 
and as to the other analogy (suggested by 
the attorney-general ) between a pot-house 
and a free press, he could not perceive 
that that was established, unless it was 
meant that a licence was to be taken out 
by both in future. The enactment of the 
$6th of the king, to which he had alluded, 
was in this form: “* Any one who should 
maliciously or advisedly,” not by com- 
posing, but by speech, or any other means 
t 
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of exciting acts of immediate riot and diss 
turbance, do so and so. Now, when they 
were told of that bill, in reference to the 

resent, let it be remembered, that it at 
east gave a reasonable penalty, for three 


years were thought enough by that act of . 


parliament. In a measure so important 
and unparalleled as the present, this dif- 
ference should be well observed.—There 
was one observation which he still consi- 
dered himself bound to make regarding 
the principle of the bill, and that was, 
that it would act like an ex post facto law. 
It said, that on any second conviction, 
after the passing of this act, the offence 
of libel would be punished with banish- 
ment, at the discretion of the judge. 
Now, the offence might have been com- 
mitted a year ago, and be only brought to 
trial after the passing of thisact. If eon- 
viction was obtained, the offender might 
afterwards, on a second conviction, be 
liable to the penalties of the bill, and that 
for an offence committed before its exist- 
ence. Thus any man who addressed his 
countrymen through the medium of the 
press—any member of the House for 
writing or publishing his thoughts or opi- 
nions, might become guilty of an offence 
subjecting him to banishment, without 
contemplating the possibility of that pu- 
nishment when the offence was committed. 
His great objection, after all, to the mea- 
sure was, the total absence of all necessity 
for entertaining it. He did not mean the 
absence of libels to be suppressed, for 
these had been numerous, and had dis- 
gusted every body; but the absence of 
any deficiency in the law to suppress 
them. This was a period of alarm. But 
the liberty of the press was not to be 
looked upon as fit only for seasons of 
calmness, as a fair-weather friend to be 
discarded in a storm. He might say of it 
what was said of literature in general, 
that it adorned prosperity, secundas res 
ornat; and that it was our security in 
times of danger, in rebus adversis perf - 
gium et solatium prebet. He had said on 
a former night that the restrictive mea- 
sures now adopted would drive the peo- 
ple to desperation, unless more attention 
were shown to their feelings. In defend- 
ing their liberties, he, for one, would never 
consent to lower that proud tone which 
was held in the best times, fearing, as he 
did, that if the shackles at present intended 
for them were imposed, the effect of lower- 
ing that tone would be to perpetuate 
them [Hear !}. 
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Mr. R. Martin supported the bill. 
He would admit, as a general principle, 
that too great severity of. punishment was 
not desirable. But the question natural- 
ly occurred, was the punishment beyond 
the guilt ?—He did not think it was. Was 
the country to be left exposed to an inun- 
dation of production, with- 
out taking any steps to oppose its course. 
No guilt could be much higher in degree, 
than that of the person who deliberately 
sent forth to the world publications calcu- 
lated to corrupt the heart, to destroy 
every principle of religion, every source 
of happiness here, and of hope hereafter. 
This bill did not go to trench upon the 
just and true liberty of the press. After 
it passed into a law, it would be found 
that the press was just as unshackled as 
before. The freedom of the press con- 
sisted in the power of writing and pub- 


lishing what it was fit and proper to write | 


and publish, not in sending forth libels to 
sow disaffection, and preach up impiety. 
The peace of society, as well as of every 
individual, required that the press should 
be under the restraints of justice, good 
sense, and propriety. If there was no 
restraint upon the press, how easy would 
it be to ruin people in their fortune and 
reputation! A man would have nothing 
to do but get three or four dozen hand 
bills, and stick them about upon the walls. 
He knew a banker in Ireland that was 
treated in this manner. He was perfect- 
ly solvent, if he got time; but a report 
was circulated that he could not pay his 
notes. There was arun upon the bank ; 
and the man was broke. Suppose for ex- 
ample sake, that any person was malici- 
ously disposed against alderman Birch, who 
made such excellent patties, and hand 
bills were sent about saying, that they 
were made of young children, dug out of 
the grave, and minced up—would any 
person buy the patties ? not one, even if 
the flesh were as white as a chicken. No 
one would go near the shop, and the man 
would be ruined in his business. The 
devil a patty would he sell. 

Mr. Bankes believed that abuses of the 
press existed to such a degree as required 
the interference of parliament. He de- 
fended the clause of the bill, which au- 
thorized a search for, and seizure of pub- 
lications, adjudged to be libellous. This 


right of search existed toa greater extent, 
by the act of Charles the 2nd, and during 
the first six years of the reign of William 
the 3rd. 


contended, that the right of 
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search was tly applied by the present 
bill, as all ‘hat vale adjudged 
to be libels should be suppressed, which 
they could not be by the existing law. It 
had been said by the opponents of these 
measures, that the country was dissatisfied 
with what parliament was now doing. 
He believed the contrary. He believed 
that if the nation was polled, the majo- 
tity would be found to declare, that par- 
liament was acting wisely. It had been 
urged by one hon. gentleman, that he 
in expressing a doubt regarding the poli- 
cy of extending education on the plan at 
present mae had opposed the spread 
of morality and religion. No man, he 
was convinced, could suspect him of such 
adesign, and he thought it beneath him 
to answer such an insinuation. He had 
never declared education an evil. He 
had merely expressed a doubt as to the 
policy and expediency in the present 
condition of society, of carrying the 
system of educating the poor to the 
extent recommended by some of his 
friends. His reasoning was the follow- 
ing :—We put the people in a new si- 
tuation by this general diffusion of educa- 
tion ; and we are not perhaps aware of 
the effects to which this change may lead. 
This new condition which is created may 
lead to evils which additional restrictions 
on the press may be required to correct ; 
as with the capacity of reading facilities 
are afforded for spreading mischievous as 
well as moral and religious principles. If 
he was asked generally, whether educa- 
tion wasa good, he should be a savage to 
deny it ; but if interrogated further, whe- 
ther he thought it should be spread so ex- 
tensively and so rapidly as was the wish 
of many benovolent persons whom he 
highly valued, he would beg leave to ex- 
press a doubt ; but because he did so, he 
ought not to be accused of opposing the 
diffusion of morality and religion. The 
hon. gentleman adverted to what fell from 
sir J. Mackintosh last night, regarding 
the articles of the Bill of Kights, in op- 
position to some remarks of his on a 
previous evening. The hon. gentleman 
maintained his former position with re- 
gard to the sense which the powers of 
the Bill of Rights entertained of the free- 
dom of the press. In that heroic age of 
Whiggism the same notions were not en- 
tertained of the press as now. But did 


he wish the re-enactment of the statute 
of Charless 2nd, continued a short time 
after the Revolution ? 


By no means. 
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He thought that every man should be al- 
lowed to publish his opinions without a 
previous censorship, and only liable to 

unishment for the abuse of his freedom ; 

ut this was contrary to the act of Charles 
2nd, and to the opinions of the Whig 
ministers of William 3rd who wished to re- 
enact it. The bill did not alter the existing 
law with regard to the punishment for a 
first offence ; and a man who subjected 
himself to a second punishment, by com- 
mitting a second offence, could not justly 
complain that he was banished from the 
country, whose religion he had vilified 
or whose tranquillity he had endeavoured 
to disturb. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he never sup- 
posed that the hon. member would op- 
pose the spread of religion and morality. — 
He always thought the hon, member was 
a consistent supporter of the present mea- 
sure, as he entertained doubts regarding 
the policy of extending that education, 
which he said put the country in a new 
situation, and thus rendered restrictions 
on the press necessary. The noble lord 
opposite had, on the contrary, denied that 
the bill was intended to meet a new condi- 
tion of the country, arising from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. For his own part, 
from all the experience he possessed of 
the state of a part of the country where 
education was most generally spread, and 
all the reasoning he was capable of, he 
came to the conclusion, that education 
was.an unequivocal blessing. Education 
might be productive of some evils, but its 
advantages incalculably predominated ; 
for, the more the minds of the people 
were opened, the greater the extent of 
their: information, the more likely they 
were to be moral, orderly, and religious ; 
the better the peace of the country would 
be secured, and the greater would be the 
chance of stability to the government.— 
It had been the opinion of all parties, 
Whigs and Tories, that the liberty of the 
press was a blessing, till the introduction 
of these measures. He must say that the 
House was left in a singular situation in 
two respects; first, it was going into a 
committee on a measure, in support of 
which not one reason had been given by 
those who had introduced it; secondly, 
in being called upon to enact a new pun- 
ishment, without having heard the conse- 
quences of it explained by the Attorney 
and Solicitor-general, who were bound to 
defend it. The consequences of banish- 


ment for life had not been explained ; 
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as the punishment was new. to the laws 
of England. Bills of pains and penal- 
ties had been passed against individuals, 
which inferred forfeiture - of property 
and civil death. A case had occurred 
when the wife of the exile claimed her 
jointure, as if her husband was dead. 
Would the banishment, wich was in- 
serted as the penalty in this bill, infer 
forfeiture of property and civil death, 
and was the House about to enact a 
punishment so understood ? It had 
been said, that the infliction of this pu- 
nishment was left to the discretion of 
the judge. To this discretion he ob- 
jected. Blackstone described it as one 
of the excellencies of the English law, 
that it permitted a discretion in the 
extent, but not in the nature of the 
punishment, for a particular crime. Yet, 
according to the bill under considera- 
tion, the judges had the powcr of in- 
flicting, at their discretion, fine, or im- 
prisonment, or banishment for life. He 
contended that the country was at the 
present moment in a state unfit for per- 
manent legislation. He would willingly 
accede to the measure, if it were made 
temporary; but he could not consent to 


ing state of exaggerated alarm. In Scote 
land especially, the alarm was such as to 
unhinge society. The troops which had 
hitherto garrisoned Edinburgh had been 
marched to Glasgow, and the castle of 
Edinburgh was under the command of 
the lord president of the court of ses- 
sion ; who, before he went into court in 
the morning, marched a guard of volun- 
teers into the castle, and marched it back 
in the evening. If we were invaded by a 
foreign enemy, he should think such con- 
duct most meritorious. 
did not find fault with it ; but itshowed the 


existed. To the same cause were the 
numerous reports of the danger of insur- 
rection attributable. Among others, it 
had been rumoured that pikes had been 
found ; the value of these pikes was esti- 
mated at five shillings. Now, he should 
like to know how it was possible that a 
weaver, who did not get more than five 
shillings for his day’s work could be able 
to afford five shillings for a pike ; and, 
having procured it, how he could be able 
to devote the greater part of every night 
to learn its use? He allowed that pro- 
per precautions were necessary ; but he 


deprecated the embodying of those pres’ 


legislate permanently under the exist+ ~ 


As it was, he © 


extravagant and ungrounded alarm which ~ 
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cautions in a permanent form. As to the 
measure before the House, not only was 
there no necessity for it, but even if the 
existing law were deficient, the proposed 
measure would be inefficient for all good 

urposes, but very efficient for bad ones. 

t would not prevent such publications as 
it was desirable to prevent ; but it would 
ruin many publications of the most respec- 
table character. 

Lord Binning, in answer to what had 
fallen from the hon. member, referred the 
House to the statements which had been 
made by men of the most respectable au- 
thority, relative to the disturbed state of 
the western part of Scotland. He referred 
the House also to what had been said on 
the same subject by the hon. members for 
Renfrew and Lanarkshire. It was ad- 
mitted generally, that, great disaffection 
existed in that country. It was true, that 
the disaffected had availed themselves of 
the distress which existed, in order to 
work upon the minds of the people. So 
far had these evil minded persons suc- 
ceeded, that a day was fixed for their 
rising. Was this, then, not sufficient to 
alarm the public mind? It was found 
necessary to take every precaution for 
the preservation of the public safety. The 
citizens of Edinburgh, therefore found 
themselves obliged to take arms in de- 
fence of their properties, their families, 
and all that was dear to them. 

Mr. Birch, in order to show the system 
of exaggeration which was practised in 
order to create alarm, mentioned some 
observations which were made in a 
Nottingham ministerial paper. It was there 
stated that himself and his colleague (lord 
Rancliffe) must be either grossly ignorant 
of the training which was practised at 
Nottingham, or that they wilfully withheld 
that information from the House. The 
magistrates, feeling anxious on this sub- 
ject, directed the town clerk to write to 
the editor, calling upon him to come for- 
ward and make known the information of 
which he stated himself to be possessed. 
The editor waited upon the clerk, and 
stated that he possessed no information 
of the kind, and that he was ready to re- 
tract all he had said in his next publica- 
tion. 

The motion having been put and 
carried, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, the present 
was the proper time for him to state the 
amendments of which he had given notice 
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on the preceding evening—amendments 
intended to define, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the description of offences which 
ought to come within the operation of this 
bill. He had agreed to postpone these 
amendments until the third reading of the 
bill, but, out of deference to the wish of 
others, considering the great importance 
of the question, as there might not be a 
sufficient attendance of members, on the 
third reading to-morrow, he deemed it 
proper to make his propositions in the 
present stage. The first amendment was 
of so small a kind, and appeared to him 
to be so obviously meres and neces- 
sary, that he did not think it could give 
rise to any discussion. He would propose, 
in that part of the clause which set forth 
*‘ that from and after the passing of this 
act, in every case in which any verdict or 
judgment by default shall be had against 
any person for composing, printing, or 
publishing,” that the words, “ maliciously 
and advisedly” should be introduced be- 
fore the word “* composing.” The words 
which he wished to insert formed part of 
the act of the 36th of the king, 
which in all the other parts of the 
present bill, was exactly and minutel 
followed. He would not dwell on this 
part of the amendment, because those 
words having been originally part of an 
act of the same description, ought clearly 
to find a place here. He did not wish to 
enter into any discussion on this division 
of the subject, but would merely ask whe- 
ther gentlemen opposite had any objection 
to the insertion of those' words? (The 
attorney-general said across the table 
that there was an objection.) Then he 
was to understand that to this part of his 
proposition there was an objection. The 
principal amendment however, which he 
would propose to the committee, and 
which appeared to him of the most essen- 
tial importance, related to that part of the 
clause which immediately followed the 
passage to which he had adverted. Whe- 
ther it was a definition, a description, or 
an enumeration of offence, he knew not. 
It was impossible to say whether the pas- 
sage was meant to point out the whole 
class of offences which would be 
punishable by this bill, or to define the 
precise writings that ought to be — 
under the words “ seditious libel.” ‘The 
passage wae this: for composing, 
rinting, or publishing, any blasphemous 
Fibel, or any seditious libel, tending to 
bring into hatred or contempt the 
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person of his majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, or the regent, or the government 
and constitution of the United Kingdom 
as by law established, or either House of 
Parliament, or to excite his majesty’s sub- 
jects to attempt the alteration of any 
matter in ehurch or. state, as by law 
established, otherwise than by lawful 
means,”? &c, Now he was ata loss to 
say whether this was a definition of a 
seditious libel in general, or an enumera- 
tion of the offences, to which, as seditious 
libels, the punishment provided by this 
bill was to be reslial The passage 
seemed to him to be of so vague, confused, 
and unsatisfactory a nature, as to leave 
the understanding quite at a loss to decide 
whether it was, in fact, a definition of a 
seditious libel, or an enumeration of cer- 
tain sorts of libel against which the provi- 
sions of this bill were to be specifically di- 
rected. Ifit was a definition, it was a 
very faulty one—absurd in language, since 
it at once gave you the thing described, 
and the description; just as if an indivi- 
dual were to say, that a triangle was a 
thing having three sides, and including 
three angles ; which would be a mere ab- 
surdity, a waste of language. On the 
other hand if it were an enumeration of 
some sorts of seditious libel to which this 
bill was to apply, excluding others from 
its operation, then he wanted to know 
what the non-enumerated libels were ?— 
what the libels were, thus left to the cor- 
rection of the ordinary statute-law of the 
kingdom, and removed from the operation 
of this bill. He found, in all the words 
he had quoted, no satisfaction to the un- 
derstanding with respect to this point. 
The amendment which he meant to pro- 
pose, and to which he begged the serious 
attention of the committee, if not on his 
account, at least on the ground of the im- 
portance of the subject, was to leave out 
all those. words, “ tending to bring into 
hatred or contempt the person of his ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, or the re- 
gent, or the government and constitution, | 
as by law established, or either Houses of | 
Parliament, or to excite his majesty’s sub- 
jects to attempt the alteration of any mat- 
ter in church or state, as by law establish- 
ed, otherwise than by lawful means ;” and 
to insert these words in their room, ‘ or 
any seditious libel, tending to excite his 
majesty’s subjects to do any act which, if 
done, would, by the existing law, be trea- 
son or felony ; or any libel in which it shall 
be affirmed or maintained, that his ma- 
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jesty by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in parliament assembled, has 
not, or ought not to have full power and 
authority to make laws binding on his 
majesty’s subjects in all cases whatsoever.” 
The.clause, if adopted, as he now read it, 
was perfect with respect both to omission 
and insertion. He should now proceed to 
state the grounds on which he made this 
proposition to the committee. He hoped 
any gentleman who heard him read the 
clause, had marked what he proposed to 
leave out, and what he wished to insert, 
in order that they might understand the 
principle on which he proceeded, and the 
difference between the clause as it at pre- 
sent stood, and as it would appear if ee 
ed. It had been said by all those who had 
taken a part in supporting this measure, 
that there was nothing which they more 
anxiously desired, than to distinguish the 
infamous and flagitious press, which was 
the disgrace of the nation and of the age, 
which no man held in greater abhorrence 
than he did, against which no man was 
more ready to declare the most determin- 
ed hostility, from the honourable, well- 
conducted, and well-deserving press. To 
make a clear distinction between these two 
branches of the press—to do away the 
atrocities of the one, without encroaching 
on the just liberty, or lowering the 
fair character of the other—this was the 
sentiment which had been stated by all 
those gentlemen who had taken a part in 
these discussions favourable to the present 
bill. It was afeeling so natural and so 
proper, that he should have been disposed 
to give them credit for it, even if they 
had not expressed it. One object he had 
in bringing forward this amendment was, 
to put to the test the sincerity of those 
declarations—to afford to the committee 
an opportunity of making the necessary 
distinction between those two parts of 
the press, which gentlemen must see, the 
bill. under consideration had not made, 
but which, on the contrary, it had the 
tendency to confound more than they had 
ever been confounded before. Here it 
was ow to consider what the evil was 
which had been complained of. He 
would take that evil on the statement of 
his hon. and learned friends opposite, and 
he would confidently appeal to them, whe- 
ther it consisted in the general prevalence 
of common political libel. He would 
contend, that it did not. If they separated 

political libel into two classes, they would 
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sce the necessity of making the distinction 
he wished to introduce. One of those 
classes was the consequence of that vio- 
lence, that excess of feeling, that ebulli- 
tion of spirit, which was always occasion- 
ed by the collision of parties in this king- 
dom. There never was a period, when 
this species of libel was less Laquens and 
certainly none, in his opinion, when it was 
less virulent when it did appear. The 
Engtish periodical press had never, on the 
whole, been so pure, so blameless, 
so meritorious, as of late years. On 
the other hand, there never was a period 
when another description of libels of a po- 
litical nature indeed, but leading to every 
thing base and infamous—inculcating the 
doctrines, not merely of rebellion, but 
of murder were more frequent. He 
would not quote any of the passages 
taken from works of this vile description 
which were last night referred to by an 
hon. and learned friend of his. It was 
enough to say, that they encourage 
rapine, murder, and irreligion; rebellion 
was perhaps the lightest crime they 
inculcated. In general, the offences, as 
he took it, committed by the better part 
of the press, were neither numerous nor of 
dangerous consequence. Those of which 
the other branch of the press was guilty, 
were not, in his mind, justly entitled to the 
dignity of political offence. They echoed 
the common cry of the outcasts of the 
human race, who, excited by bad passions, 
or acting under the influence of want and 
necessity, defended murder and robbery, 
recommended the proscription of men by 
classes and great bodies—whose writings, 
in short, tended to the perpetration of 
atrocities never known in this country 
before, and scarcely even heard of in the 
time of Marat, in the worst period of the 
reign of terror in France. ‘The press as 
he had already observed, was divided into 
two parts. e was almost ashamed to 
mention them by the same name. The 
one was the regular press, which was 
marked by greater purity, greater moder~ 
ation, greater talent, and more commend- 
able conduct, than at any former period ; 
the other a contaminated engine, sending 
forth almost clandestinely, amongst the 
lower classes of society, a few publica- 
tions, carrying atrocity and criminality to 
a degree almost unparalleled in the an- 
nals of mankind.—The new evil, then, 
was the character of those latter libels. 
No evil could be traced from the increase 
ef ordinary political libels, which had in 
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violence. The evil, therefore, must be 
ascribed to the operation of this new spe~ 
cies of libel, in which atrocious crimes 
were defended. His object then was, to 
confine the operation of the new law to 
that which was the new mischief. He 
wished to propose to the committee, that 
the old law of libel should be left to cope 
with the old character of libel, as in for- 
mer times, and that the new law should 
be confined, as it ought to be, to the 
new mischief, and not extended to the 
ordinary indiscretions of a free press, the 
warm ebullitions of an ardent spirit— 
faults which called for no change what- 
ever in the law. The whole of that part 
of the bill which he wished omitted was 
a good or bad definition of a seditious 
libel. He thought it was not a good one. 
He believed that the offence of seditious 
libel was undefinable. It was a futile la~ 
bour to attempt the definition of an 
offence which depended on circum- 
stances: since words which at one time 
might be considered innocent, might at an- 
other time, and a few miles off, be con- 
demned as wicked and improper. The 
whole of the definition manifested a great 
inexperience in legislation—a great want 
of knowledge of human nature—a great 
unskilfulness in adapting laws to the par- 
ticular situation of men. But positive in- 
stigation to the commission of crime was 
easily defined. It was, at least, easy to 
describe it in such terms, that a jury of 
common honesty might at once see, whe- 
ther a person brought before them as 
the instigator to crime, was innocent of 
such charge or not. But it was very re- 
markable, that at the same moment when 
the framers of this definition had thrown 
various sorts of libel into it, in a sort of 
cumbrous and confused parenthesis, they 
had not only included what did not call, 
but had excluded what really did call, for 
the interposition of the legislature. They 
had enctehed much of what might pro- 
ceed from the most degraded part of the 
press, which did call for regulation, and 
they had included the respectable part of 
it, which did not. Would his hon. and 
learned friend show him any clause in this 
bill, by which the penalty of banishment 
would apply to a man whose writings re- 
commended assassination? ‘There was 
not a word of the kind. Suppose that a 
man proposed an extended system of for- 
gery, to destroy all confidence in com- 
mercial dealings, and to ruin the credit 
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and character of the country. Under the 
bill as it now stood, he could not be pu- 
nished—he came not within its provi- 
sions; but if his amendment were agreed 
to, such a man might be prosecuted with 
effect, because he would have instigated 
to that which is felony by the law of the 
country. The preamble contained what 
it ought not to contain, and omitted 
that which ought to have formed a part 
of it. So it appeared to him the sub- 
stance of the argument which he had 
taken the liberty of stating to the com- 
mittee was this, the possibility and the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing instigation to 
crime from political libel. Every thing that 
tended to bring the king and the Houses 
of Parliament into contempt was certainly 
a seditious libel. This, he conceived, 
comprehended all instigation and incite- 
ment to rebellion; but it did not com- 
crimes not actually instigating to re- 
ellion, though having a tendency to that 
end, but which still were ordinary crimes 
against the state of society. He thought 
the cases might be distinguished one from 
* the other. This would perhaps take some 
eases of a very culpable nature out of the 
operation of this bill; but the question 
the committee had to consider was, whe-. 
ther the efficacy of the law on the one hand, 
and the security it would give to the res- 
pectable part of the press on the other 
would not promote the ends of justice 
better than if it were left as.it now stood, 
although some political libels of an aggra- 
vated sort, were to happen to be exempt- 
ed from the new inflictions of this bill? 
Now he would maintain, that the classing 
persons whose writings were instigations 
to commit murder, instigations to rebel- 
lion, instigations to commit any atrocious 
crime, along with those who had only 
written an ordinary political libel, was a 
gross error. It was an error which would 
have the most pernicious effect, a doubly 
pernicious effect; since sometimes it 
would occasion the escape of those who 
deserved to suffer, and at others the se- 
vere punishment of men who ought to 
have been more mildly treated. Libels, 
in.some cases, might be of a most atro- 
cious kind, but they might be the fruits of 
qualities ‘which were not the object of 
hatred or contempt among mankind. 
This law would apply to cases where the 
excellence and genius displayed in a libel 
would rather be considered than its crimi- 
nality. What, then, would be the effect of 
_ this billin those cases? Its severity would 
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tend to abate the natural horror which 
men would otherwise feel against those 
who thus abused their abilities. It would 
tend to counteract the moral feelings and 
judgments of mankind, and would pro- 
duce a certain degree of sympathy for 
those who would otherwise be the objects 
of abhorrence. But this, which was 
favourable to the flagitious writer, was 
decidedly against the interest of the fair 
and honest writer, whose error was an 
error of judgment. When a new law 
passed against both—when the same 
punishment was awarded against both— 
when the person who proposed assassina- 
tion and thus placed a stigma on the press, 
and the individual who wrote a mere po- 
litical libel, were viewed as equally crimi- 
nal, the whole became confounded in one 
mass; and the wickedness of the one, 
and the respectability of the other, were 
merged together; in short, there then ap- 
peared to be but one press. But what 
would be the ultimate consequence in 
many instances? The liability to a se- 
vere punishment would save the ruffian ; 
while the man who acted from honest 
views must suffer in his character although 
acquitted, by having been classed with 
such a person. This evil was, in some 
degree alleviated by the discriminating 
justice of the law of England, with respect 
to the different parties engaged in com- 
posing, printing, and publishing a libel ; 
but the effect of the bill would be to com- 
prehend under one common degree of 
guilt every person concerned, from the 
tradesman, in whose shop, without his 
knowledge, and perhaps against his in- 
junction, a libel was sold, to the wretch 
who for years had dispersed amongst his 
fellow citizens publications inciting them 
to the worst of crimes. He spoke not as 
a visionary speculator in criminal law; 
but every man must see, that one branch 
of the criminal code would be most seri- 
ously altered, he would say injured, by 
this bill. Instead of strengthening the 
moral feelings of mankind, a measure 
proceeding on such a principle of confu- 
sion, by which crimes of various degrees 
were punished alike, tended to weaken 
them. It was injurious to those who 
were almost innocent, and advantageous 
to those who were in the highest degree 
guilty. He knew it would be said that 
this was the fault of the Jaw as it at pre- 
sent existed. He could not deny that. 
But he would put it to the good sense of 
the committee, whether, when they were 
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called on to frame a new law on this 
subject, they ought not to render it 
as clear and perspicuous as possible? It 
was no defence of the obscurity of a new 
measure to say, that errors, and inconsis- 
tencies, and confusion, formerly existed. 
Formerly they might have excused them- 
selves, upon the dies that they were only 
acting in conformity with custom; but 
on this occasion that plea would be to- 
tally unavailing. Adherence to the old 
institutions of a well-regulated common- 
wealth was certainly a quality which de- 
served applause, and never could be re- 
gretted, except when it degenerated into 
a species of bigotry, which could see no. 
thing to condemn, even in the most inve- 
terate abuses. But this adherence to old 
institutions could not be urged as a plea 
for sanctioning old abuses, when the 
House was engaged in passing a law so 
novel and extraordinary as the present, a 
law which declared that a woman or a 
child residing 500 miles from London, 
and possessing an annuity dependent 
upon the existence and success of a 
newspaper, was to be classed under the 
same description of offenders, was to re- 
ceive the same name, and was to await 
the same judgment as those wretches 
who were daily exhorting the people to 
the commission of the most criminal and 
atrocious actions. If the committee 
would take this circumstance for a mo- 
ment into their consideration, they would 
soon be convinced that it imperatively 
demanded their most serious attention, 
as, if not altered, its tendency was, to 
destroy the whole effect of the bill. For 


undoubtedly its effect, if it were con-' 


fined solely to those whose actions and 
writings formed the best justification of 
it, and those who by. their malignant ex- 


ertions had forfeited the respect and ex- | a word in their palliation. 
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never contemplated; it would prevent pro- 
secutors from coming forward, and wit- 
nesses from giving testimony, in that can- 
did manner which ought always to be seen 
in a court of justice. And what would be 
the result of such a state of things? Why, 
that only few convictions would fol- 
low prosecution ; so that in point of fact, 
more satisfaction would be gained to justice 
by subtracting a few cases from the opera- 
tion of this law, than would be obtained 
by includingall cases under it. He should, 
therefore, most strongly recommend the 
committee to make it apply solely to the 
criminals for whom they intended it, and 
not to allow any part of it to extend to 
the sound and respectable portion of the 
press. Indeed, he could wish to know 
what object could be effected by retaining 
the clause as it at present stood. There 
was not a printer in the country who was 
not afraid of it: there was not a respect- 
able bookseller who did not object to it: 
those of London and the vicinity had al- 
ready presented petitions againgt it, and 
similar petitions would shortly be present- 
ed from those of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Every proprietor, every editor of a news- 
paper, as well in the country as in the me- 
tropolis, was alarmed, lest this bill should 
pass into law, merely on account of the 
very words to which he objected. Was it 
right, then, to include the reputable and 
disreputable parts of the press under the 
same regulation? Where was the news- 
paper which published any instigation to 
crimes, any incentive to assassination ?— 
The gentleman who conducted the daily 
newspapers of the metropolis were as in- 
capable of advocating such atrocious doc- 
trines as any member of the assembly 
which he was then addressing, and held 
them in too great abhorrence to say even 


Therefore, 


cited the abhorrence of every good man, | though a few cases of libel, arising out of 
would be to attract the wishes of all the | the hurry of composition, might be with- 
community to the due execution of the | drawn from the operation of this bill, by 
law upon those who offended against it.— | the amendment which he proposed, more 
He meant no reflection upon the manner | would be gained by the wide distinction 
in which the magistracy throughout the | which it endeavoured te create. He must 
country exercised their functions; but still | apologize to the committee for the length 
he could not help remarking, that if it | at which he wasexplaining his amendment, 
were confined as he would confine it, no but he could assure them, that he had 
law would be more cordially carried into only proposed it, in order to render the 
execution. There would, however, be a | bill more efficacious than it otherwise 
very different result if it were extended to | would be. The committee would, per- 
all who, either technically or substantially | haps, be of opinion, that his amendment 


were guilty of a libel. ‘That very exten- 

sion of it to all cases would be productive 

of consequences which its framers had 
(VOL. XLL ) 


would not produce that effect which he 

contemplated; he, however, felt that he 

should not be discharging his duty, if he 
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did not endeavour to fix upon their minds 
the impression which was made upon his 
own. The operation of this law must ma- 
terially affect the newspapers, in which 
the whole force of political discussion had 
of late years been concentrated. The 
prodigious number of persons, of every 
rank and description, who now took an in- 
terest in public affairs, the care and anxi- 
ety with which ita! | assing event was 
perused when recor ed in these vehicles 
of information, and the discrimination and 
talent which were displayed in the daily 
comments which they contained, had given 
them a circulation which had at once in- 
creased the emoluments and the respecta- 
bility of those who were connected with 
them. Indeed within his own recollection 
their importance had increased to a 
degree which to many would appear incre- 
dible. A new interest had risen in the 
state, which had imperceptibly acquired to 
itself consideration and power. Now that 
this consideration and this power had be- 
come apparent to the most inattentive ob- 
server, honourable gentlemen came for- 
ward with a general maxim, and said, 
«Try, if you can, to subdue this new in- 
terest; if you cannot, keep it down as 
much as possible.” This was, however, 
most wretched policy, and never could be 
the advice of a wise statesman. The true 
policy to be adopted in such a case, was 
to conciliate and attach every new inter- 
est, to make it coalesce with the old insti- 
tutions of the state, to render it the ally 
of the law and the government, and not to 
place it under unnecessary regulations and 
restrictions. Mr, Burke, when contrast- 
ing the effects of conciliation and of coer- 
cion in his speech in favour of conciliation 
with our American colonies, had made an 
admirable observation, namely, that a go- 
vernment might first conciliate, and ifconci- 
liation failed might then coerce ;but thatthe 
reverse order was not soeasy, because a go- 
vernment which began by coercion could not 
afterwards attempt to conciliate, without 
bringing itself into contempt and derision. 
This observation he could wish to have 
applied to the present case. The number 
‘of readers had rendered the property of 
newspapers valuable: this had attracted to 
them men of talent and respectability, and 
by them great influence had been obtained 
over the public mind. So long as emolu- 
ment and respectability accrued to those 
who thus employed their faculties, it would 
be impossible to detach from the public 
journals, men of talent and education.— 
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The House might irritate the press—they 
might deprive themselves of the assistance, 
of that powerful instrument—but no mea- 
sures which it was possible to adopt could 
have the effect of preventing its continuing 
to be a source of emolument, or prevent~ 
ing that emolument from continuing to 
attract men of talents to it. It was with- 
in the power of the House to conciliate 
those individuals, but it was not in its 
power to destroy them. It was within 
the power of the House to make them 
friendly, but it was not within the power 
of the House to make them feeble. It 
depended upon the spirit of conciliation 
which they exhibited towards the press, 
whether they were to rank those connect-, 
ed with it among their allies and auxilia~. 
ties, or among their enemies and oppo- 
nents. The very circumstances which had 
attracted those individuals to the press 
had also been productive of great advan~ 
tage in the manner of conducting it. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years, he had watched 
with the most earnest attention the beha-~ 
viour of the public journals, and had ob- 
served, that however the various journals. 
might differ on points of general policy, they 
had been continually improving in decen- 
cy, andin respect for the laws and con- 
stitution of the country—a_ circumstance 
which he attributed to the improvement 
in talent and respectability, which, as he 


had before-mentioned, had taken place. 


among those who supported them. He 
knew a gentleman who had been engaged 
during the whole of the last 40 years as 
the conductor of one of the most popular 
newspapers; and to his situation and his 
conduct as they had come very much 
within his own knowledge, he would wish 
tocallthe particular attention of the House, 
Writing as that gentleman generally did, 
in haste; writing too, under the impulse 
of generous feelings of party; easily ex- 
cited when the liberty of his country or 
the rights of humanity were invaded, act- 
ing as an invisible, unaccountable, and 
unassailable being, exercising a power al-~ 
most despotic over the minds of his read- 
ers; and yet with all these temptations to 
abuse—(and here he would suppose him 
secured always from greater temptations 
by his well-known integrity, and the in- 
corruptibility of his character—he would 
suppose it impossible that he could be ever 


charged with venality, indecency, or im-. 


proper motives of any description )—yet 
notwithstanding all these considerations, 
he had never been even subject te an accu- 
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sation for private slander, and had never 
been convicted for a public libel. 
House might suppose that the individual 
in question had been favoured by the 
ruling power; but so far from this being 
the case, he had seen the men whom he 
had always supported only three years in 
office. Still he had always adhered to the 
gon on which he had commenced 

is public life, in spite of the allurements 
of office and the frowns of power. He 
wouldask whether, during the same period, 
any man in Europe had acquitted himself 
with more credit ina public situation than 
the individual to whom he alluded, he 
meant the gentleman who wasthe conduct- 
or of the principal opposition print—Mr. 
Perry, the editor and proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle. He had not des- 
cribed any person who was a supporter 
of the government, because that would 
not have been so much to his purpose, 
but to an individual who, during thirty- 
seven yeers, had been one of its princi- 
‘8 and most effective opponents. He 

ad quoted him as an instance of high 
honour, unimpeachable integrity, and un- 
deviating principles, in order to show 
that these qualifications were carefully 
cherished among those who were con- 
nected with the press, and in order to 
impress upon the committee the neces- 
sity of conciliating those who conducted 
that mighty and irresistible engine. They 
had been most efficient supporters of 
the nation’s interest during the late com- 
mon contest in which all of us had been 
engaged; for could any one who recol- 
lected the manner in which the press of 
London conducted itself during that war, 
fail to recognize the services which it 
had rendered during its continuance ?— 


Had the common cause of the country | 


ever been maintained with greater splen- 
dor of talent (and indeed the splendor 
of talent was such as would do honour 
to the best writers in the best age of 
our literature) than it had recently been 
maintained by these very men against 


the individuals whose efforts this bill was — 
more particularly intended to put down? 
Notwithstanding the manner in which | 


they differed upon some subordinate 
points, and notwithstanding the want of 
rudence which some of them had ex- 
ibited on a recent occasion in the dis- 
cussion of certain local questions, the 
constitution had never possessed more 
constant and more zealous supporters 


than those individuals whom thé com- 


The | 
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mittee was now going to place among 
their opponents. With what conscience 
could the committee place these, the de- 
fenders of social order, on the same level 
with those who were its greatest enemies, 
and were daily exhorting their deluded 
followers to the commission of crime and 
villainy? And yet, extraordinary as it 
might appear, they were placing men of 
talents and character on alevel with men 
who were assassins in their hearts—men 
who had not courage to take on then- 
selves the responsibility of crime, but 
who did not hesitate to instigate others 


to its commission—they were endeavour- 
ing to degrade their most powerful and 
efficient allies by classing them with their 
commonenemies, and subjecting them tothe 
same punishment asthese common enemies; 
they were treating them as participators 
in the mischief which called for the se- 
curity of additional laws; they were, after 
no fault of theirs—after the signal merit 
to the praise of which they were entitled 
—after their rendering more assistance to 
the cause of society than could be ren- 
dered by all the restrictions parliament 
could impose—about to confound them 
with those vile miscreants, and to punish 
them for the evil which they themselves 
' had been the first toencounter. He did 
not ask the committee to make any sa- 
crifices—to propitiate—he merely asked 
them not wantonly toirritate those on whose 
conduct more would depend than on 


the laws they were now enacting. The 
press had a power in the present state 
| of society of which it was foolish to com- 
plain. This state of things depended on 
causes beyond the control of parliament. 
They could no more control the order 
of things in society, then they could con- 
trol the planets in their courses. The 
order of the moral world was no more 
dependent on them than the order of 
the physical. The course of: human af- 
fairs was beyond the control of any le- 
gislator—beyond the power of any states- 
man. The course of affairs had given a 
power to the conductors of the press 
which could not be wrested from them. 
This power they might exasperate or they 
might conciliate but not annihilate. They 
might alienate the press, but he repeated 
they could not divest it of the power 
which the circumstances of society had 
thrown into their hands. He would not 
on this occasion appeal either to the mer- 
cy or to the justice of the House: he 
would appeal to its prudence, and would 
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ask them whether it was expedient to ir- 
ritate the feelings of those respectable 
men against the institutions of their coun- 
try. There was another point which he 
wished to press upon the attention of 
the committee. In another bill which 
had been recently before the House, a 


provision was made for taking recogni-' 


zances from printers and publishers.— 
The object of that provision was said to 
be to place the control of the press in 
no other hands than those of men of 
property. The present bill, however, 
which classed men of property along 
with the most desperate and abandoned 
individuals, was calculated to prevent any 
respectable tradesman from _ interfering 
‘with newspaper property. The emolu- 
ments derived from a successful newspa- 
er attracted men of capital to engage 
in them. The possession of capital was 
in genéral a guarantee for the possession 
of respectability. Men of property had 
generally a regard to their character, 
and to the peace of society in which 
they had so deep an interest. They 
could not obtain a better security than 
was derived from this circumstance, but 
they might throw it away for that which 
would afford them no adequate security. 
A high sense of honour, a strong feel- 
ing of personal independence, ant a re- 
Tiance on an unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able character, were the best securities 
which could be taken from the editor or 
the proprietor of a newspaper. If these 
were once broken down by any restric- 
tions of the legislature, the public jour- 
nals would be thrown into the hands of 
men either of desperate poverty, or of 
desperate fanaticism, or of desperate am- 
bition, who would willingly brave all the 
penal statutes which could be enacted 
against them. From results of so dan- 
gerous a nature as those contemplated 
by the present bill, respectability, and 
property, and talent would shrink with 
timidity; and the consequence would be, 
that this engine, so beneficial when well- 
directed, so pernicious when ill-directed, 
would fall into the power of desperate 
poverty, of desperate ambition, or, what 
was worse than all, of desperate fanati- 
cism. He therefore implored the com- 
mittee to reject the clause as it now 
stood; for he could assure them, that if 
they had purposely contrived means for 
rendering the press imfamous and hostile 
fo the present institutions of the coun- 
try, they could not invent a better me- 
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thod for effecting that object than by 
agreeing to it. He was sensible that he 
had already intruded too long on the at- 
tention of the House; he should therefore 
sit down, after first moving that the 
words “maliciously and advisedly” be in- 
serted before the words ‘ composing, 
printing, or publishing.” 
Mr. Canning could assure his hon. and 
learned friend, that as far as it applied to 
him, there had not been the slightest oc- 
casion for the apology which he had just 
offered to the committee. He never 
thought, and he was convinced the House 
never thought, his speeches too long. 
There was no man to whom he listened 
with greater pleasure than he always did 
to his -hon, and learned friend, because, 
even when he could not come to the same 
conclusion, he always heard much to de- 
light and much to inform him. However 
much in general he concurred with hima in 
matter of principle, and much as he in 
eneral approved of what fell from his 
oe. and learned friend—if there was any 
regret felt by him on this occasion, it 
was, that with that power of eloquence he 
so eminently possessed, he had taken a 
basis much too wide for the motion with 
which he concluded. And he could assure 
his hon. and learned friend, that he would 
have come to the discussion with very dif- 
ferent feelings, if he had not overlaid the 
motion by the earlier part of his speech, 
but had proposed the amendment without 
the general argument, which had added 
much to the amusement of his speech, 
and much to his delight, but nothing to 
his conviction, and much he owned to his 
alarm [Hear, hear!]. The amendment 
roposed might or might not be harm- 
ess. But, in calling upon those who 
proposed the present bills to state their 
reasons for them, in the alarming tone 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
used, he had imposed a task of awful mag- 
nitude upon those who differed from him 
in their political views. The alternative 
which his hon. and Iearned friend had pro- 
pased to their acceptance was this—either 
that they should surrender their liberties 
to some unknown, undefined, and invi- 
sible power, or else that they should ac- 


,| knowledge the supremacy of the daily 


press. ‘To the latter, he, for one, could 
never assent: in spite of the obloquy 
which might attend the declaration he was. 
now going to make, he was determined 
conscientiously to discharge his duty ; and 
if the choice was, whether he was te sa- 
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crifice himself and save the institutions of 
his country, or save himself and sacrifice 
those institutions, his mind was made up, 
his resolution was taken, and the sacrifice 
of himself should be willingly offered to 
the good of the nation. Whatever he 
might yield to the arguments of his hon. 
and learned friend, a would yield no- 
thing to his threats. Before he entered 
into a consideration of the definition of 
libel, which had just been offered to the 
committee, it would be well for them to 
consider of what nature the power was 
with which they were called upon to con- 
tend; they had heard that it resided amid 
clouds and darkness; and that from the 
midst of those clouds and that darkness it 
hurled its vengeance with such unerring 
aim as never to fail in striking down its 
victim: they had heard this dreadful de- 
nunciation, and therefore it became them 
to consider whether the freedom of par- 
liament was to yield to the freedom of the 
press, and whether the freedom of the 
press ought not rather to be denominated 
its despotism? Despotism was not merely 
of one kind or description; it existed in 
various shapes, and arose in various ways ; 
but to no despotism however created, or 


however formed, would he ever yield him- 


self up a willing victim. He abhorred the 
despotism of one man, because it was cal- 


culated to destroy all the enjoyments of 


life, and to render existence scarcely worth 
supporting. He objected to the despo- 
tism of many, whether it appeared in the 
shape of aristocracy or democracy; to 
the former he objected, because it de- 
stroyed the spirit of competition, and 
checked the aspirations of ambition and 
hope; and to the latter, because it led by 
an ascertained course to military despo- 
tism. The despotism of the press, how- 
ever, appeared to him to be more insup- 
portable than all the rest; indeed, if they 
might credit the description which they 
had just heard of it, the imagination could 
conceive nothing more terrible. There 
was not only a power in it which it seemed 
it was impossible for any human ingenuity 
to resist, but there was also a power which 
acted with all the secrecy of a Venetian 
tribunal, and at the same time struck with 
all the certainty of the Holy Inquisition. 
This power, it was allowed, had grown up 
under the fostering care and attention of 
parliament, and parliament was now ad- 
vised to win it over to its side, in order 
that it might not turn round and destroy 
the parent from which it sprung. To such 
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a degradation he would never submit. To 
such an argument he would not yield a 
single inch; no, not even though his hon. 
and learned friend advised him to do so. 
His hon. and learned friend, in giving that 
advice, had endeavoured to tempt the 
House into a discussion into which he 
should not follow him. He had given a 
character of the daily press on which, for 
the most part, he did not differ from him. 
With respect to the individual to whom 
his hon. and learned friend had more par- 
ticularly alluded, he would say that from 
some circumstances he happened to be ac- 
quainted with, in his own mind he was con- 
vinced he deserved the character which 
had been given of him by his hon. and 
learned friend. He would say this of that 
individuai, that he believed him incapable 
of availing himself of the power in his 
hands to gratify any private soreness or 
private hostility. But while he admitted 
this, and trusted that the concession would 
qualify the severity of any farther re- 
marks that he might make on the subject, 
he could not allow that the daily press 
was wholly free from blame in some of the 
particulars to which his hon. and learned 
friend had alluded. At no very distant 
day he had seen in some part of the daily 
political press, an extract from a pam- 
phlet, recommending assassination as a 
means of obtaining political freedom. 
That extract was quoted, without being 
accompanied or followed by any observa- 
tion, except that the assassination recom- 
mended was only conditional. Such a 

assage he had read, but he would never 
Sm thought of mentioning it but for the 
challenge thrown out by his hon. and 
learned friend, that it was impossible that 
this part of the press could be guilty of 
any possible aberration from rectitude or 
propriety—and he only adduced ‘the cir- 
cumstance as a qualification of his hon. 
and learned friend’s general commenda- 
tion the danger of even a possible aber- 


ration. Yet, though he could not concur 
with his hon. and learned friend’s pane- 
gyric in every particular, he very readily 
agreed with him that in the present times 
there was a tone of decency in the daily 
press which ought not to subject it to any 
participation in the blame to which the 
other part of the press was entitled. But 
in an act of solemn legislation they ought 
to look neither tothe right nor to the left. 
He agreed with his hon. and learned friend 
that when either in the moral or the phy- 
sical world any new power made its ap- 
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pearance, it became an object of import- with the knowledge that there it had once 
ance to obtain the aid of that power, and | stood. It might be proper, and it would 
to reduce it to a state of subserviency, in- | be safe, to refrain from definition in the 
stead of opposition to our interests. But | first instance; but to strike out what had 
as little, when any explosion of nature | been once inserted, was not to leave the 
took oe which seemed to threaten uni- | law in the same situation as if it had not 
versa 

hilosophy to prostrate itself before the | ference that those things, so left out, were 
formidable phenomenon, instead of rais-| not considered as crimes. He did not 
ing, at any risk, a dyke to stop the pro- | deny the superiority in many respects of 
gress of the ruin. But how could this ar- | his hon. and learned friend’s definition. In 
gument as to the danger from the power of point of length, it certainly was extremely 
the press, be reconciled with some other superior. If they measured them by words 
arguments which they had heard at an | or by sentences, by weight or tale, his 
earlier period of the debate, and which hon. and learned friend’s amendment was 
tended to prove that the freedom of Eng- infinitely more voluminous than the clause 
land and the power of its press had fallen _ which he was disposed to displace. He 
off? The fate of our legislation, perhaps was not sorry that it was so, nor was he 
of our empire itself, had been said to be | supposing it a fault; but it was rather an 
fixed, and our decline had been declared | awkward remedy for what his hon. and 
to have been already commenced. Par- , learned friend had considered as too com- 
liament had been warned of their dege- nee and too extended. But, to prove 
neracy from their ancestors; public opi- | his disposition to conciliate, he was willing 
nion had been said to be stifled; the love to take all that was in the bill; and, to- 
of freedom and the spirit of atriotism | gether with that, a part of his hon. and 
had been lamentedas extinct. The argu- foaroed friend’s amendment. The only 
ment used to-night by his hon. and Jearned | part which could be added to the bill from 
friend was a decisive refutation of those | the amendment he would adopt, but he 
desponding statements which the House | would not agree to disgrace what was in 
had heard last night. Public opinion was | the bill by displacing it. What was the 
represented by his hon. and learned friend, | expression in the bill proposed to be 
and truly represented, as possessing now | amended? ‘ Any blasphemous libel, or 
tenfold force at the present, compared | any seditious libel, tending to bring into 
with former times. Not only was public | hatred or contempt the person of his ma- 
opinion advanced, but its power was accu- jesty, his heirs or successors, or the 
mulated, and conveyed by appropriate Regent, or the government and constitu- 
organs, and made to bear upon legislation tion of the United Kingdom, as by law 
and government, upon the conduct of in- | established, or either House of Parlia- 
dividuals, and upon the proceedings of ment,” &c. If he adopted his hon. and 
both Houses of Parliament. He was not learned friend's plan of conciliation—if he 
so foolish as to regret—he was not so mad yielded to that manichean dread of the 
as to attempt to arrest—the course of power of the press, this definition was 
public opinion. But, he was not so feeble, to be left out. Though he was sure that 
or so fearful, as to surrender the right of the press was supremely attached to the 
legislation, or to abdicate the functions of king, and that it had the most affectionate 
parliament, not to public opinion, but in respect for both Houses of Parliament ; 
order to conciliatethe organs by which pub- yet if, in deference to the power of the 
lic opinion was expressed. He agreed with press, if from some unaccountable spirit 
his hon. and learned friend, that there was of conciliation, they left out this part of 
much difficulty in definitions of prospec- the bill, they would leave out the very 
tive offences, and that too much solicitude best part of it. He was persuaded that 
about definition was apt to defeat its pur- the conductors of the power of the press 
pose, and he would rather leave the offence would guard those sacred depositaries of 
which it was the object of the bill to pu- | constitutional authority with unrivalled 
nish to be defined by circumstances and | zeal; that they would protect their rights 
facts, than attempt to describe it too mi- | with the utmost ability; that they would 
nutely. But it was one thing, whether a direct their proceedings with consummate 
definition should be introduced in the ori- wisdom. But the members of that House 
ginal act of legislation; and quite an- had some interest in this duty ; they also 
other thing, whether it should be left out, had « done the state some seryice ;” they 


desolation, was it the part of sound | been introduced, but to intimate by in- |P 
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were bound by their oaths ta protect the 
highly as 


owWers entrusted to them; an 
he valued the power of the press, he 
could not consent to surrender the share 
which parliament ought to have in the co- 
partnership. The legislature performed a 
part which was not unknown. Their 
powers were ascertained, their faculties 
were measured. They were not enveloped 
in clouds ; they wielded not a force whose 
existence could be perceived only by. its. 
fearful effects. Their intentions were 
perceived; their words were heard; their 
pracoenat were published. In a few 
ours it would be known from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, that he now 
discharged his, duty at the hazard of owing 
the little reputation which belonged to 
him to the mercy which he would not 
condescend to supplicate. Yet he would 
not surrender to the guardianship of the 
press those principles which parliament 
was authorized and commanded to take to 
its peculiar care, and which it could not 
relinquish without forfeiting its rank and 
character. He had no objection, how- 
ever, to include in the bill that part of his 
hon. and learned friend’s amendment which 
related to instigations to assassination. He 
was happy that his hon. and learned friend 
should thus have his share in securing that 
sober freedom, that temperate ardour of 
liberty which the bill was calculated to 
cherish, and which none was more anxious 
to promote or more capable of teaching 
others to reverence than his hon. and 
learned friend. 

Lord Folkestone said, that he ventured 
to address the committee with infinite dis- 
advantage, after the splendid succession 
of eloquence to which they had just lis- 
tened. The right hon. gentleman had ex- 
pressed his acquiescence in the first part 
of -his hon. and learned friend’s speech ; 
in the latter part of that speech he must 
be excused by his hon, and learned friend 
fur saying, that there appeared to bea 
little too much courting of the conductors 
of the daily press. He. knew that his hon. 
and learned friend had no such intention. 
But that was, in any view of it, no argu- 
meit for the dissent of the right hon. gen- 
tleman from the amendment, What was 
the real argument at issue? The amend- 
ment was offered as more applicable than 
the original passage in the bill to the pur- 
poses intended to be effected by the gen- 
ulemen on the other side, and as leaving 
unafiected the daily press, which both his 
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gentleman had agreed in calling an ally, 


in maintaining sound and rational princi- 
ples against the noxious part of the press. 
Intimidation there was not, nor any thing 
that could be fairly construed into intimi- 
dation in his hon. and learned friend's, 
speech. The right hon. gentleman, never- 
theless, declared that he was ready to sa- 
crifice himself to maintain the institutions 
of his country. What could have called 
for that gratuitous declaration. of patriotic 
immolation he was at a loss to conceive, 
for he felt fully convinced that nothing had. 
fallen from his right hon. and learned friend 
(sir J. Mackintosh) to call for the expression. 
of such a determination. No sacrifice was 
required, or even alluded to; but if a sa- 
crifice, even of life, in defence of their 
just rights and privileges, were required, 
every gentleman around him and on the. 
other side would, he doubted not, make 
it with the same readiness as the right hon. 
gentleman. But the sacrifice was not 
called for, With respect to the question 
before the House, which was, whether the 
words “ malicivusly and advisedly” should 
be inserted, not a syllable had been said 
by the right hon. gentleman. For his 
part, he could not help regretting that 
his hon. and learned friend had lent his 
hand to amend a bill which was so uncon- 
stitutional in its principles, and so grievous 
in its enactments. By this bill, a power 
was to be intrusted to the breast of the 
Court to make an order for seizing and 
carrying away from any persons, all co- 
pies of the libel on which a conviction 
might have been obtained. This was a 
most unjust and oppressive power. It 
might come out before two or three ma- 
gistrates, before whom a conviction of libel 
might take place, that a third person, not 
in court, against whom there was no 
charge, and who could have had no notice 
on the subject, had some copies of the 
libel. The magistrates might instantly 
sign a warrant, by which constables or 
officers might go to his house, force their 
way into it, and rummage all his property, 
All this might be done-to one with whom 
copies of the libel might have been left 
designedly for a malicious intent. This 
bill, with all its novelties and all its cruel- 
ties, was left quite unexplained. No ex- 
planation had hitherto been offered. Ex- 
planation had been demanded by his hon, 
and learned friend behind him, in a man- 
ner that seemed so imperative, that he 
thought it could not have been refused ; 


hyp. and learned friend and the right hon. 


and notwithstanding his experience of that 
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House, he did conceive that it was impos- 
sible for them to have proceeded to agree 
to the bill without farther explanation. 
He wished to have it now explained, whe- 
ther the individual who should be banished 
in terms of this law, was still liable to the 
obligation of allegiance? The language 
of the law upon the subject was, that al- 
legiance and protection were mutual and 
co-extensive. Let them take the case of 
a banished man, who should become do- 
miciled in a foreign country, with which 
this country might afterwards be at war. 
A conscription might then force him into 
arms against his native country. Found 
thus fighting against his country, not vo- 
luntarily, but by force, would he be liable 
to be hanged for high treason? But that 
would be the consequence, if the obliga- 
tion to allegiance were not cut off by ba- 
nishment. Explanation was probably re- 
fused, because the hon. and learned gen- 
tlemen opposite had not traced their own 
law to all its consequences. The editor 
of a newspaper was to be subject to this 
punishment, and liable to be sent to a fo- 
reign country. What stronger motive 
could exist to induce him to curry favour 
with a foreign power at war with his own 
country? Would he not act prudently in 

roviding an asylum for himself by pub- 
lishing statements and arguments favour- 
able to the enemy of his country? There 
was an infinity of other objections to this 
il!-digested bill. A man might spend all 
his means in his defence, and how then 
could he be carried out of the country ? 
The bill made no provision for conveying 
the party to any foreign country. An- 
other grievous circumstance attached to 
that punishment was, the system which 
they were told, when the Alien bill was 
passed by that House, prevailed over the 
continent. It was there, as in England, 
in the power of the government to remove 
from the country, at a moment’s notice, 
any foreigner whom they pleased. The 
good understanding, as it was termed, 
that existed between England and the con- 
tinental countries, would operate perhaps 
in the further punishment of any indivi- 
dual condemned to banishment, who might 
thus be tossed from pillar to post without 
the possibility of redress. But a new 
light had broken in upon us; and the blots 
and flaws of the constitution were exposed 
to general observation and censure. The 
object of this measure, disguise it as they 
would, was to stop the progress of intel- 
ligence. This was preposterous and vain. 
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Why should they not remove the blots and 
flaws which could neither be concealed 
nor defended, rather than manifest their 
folly by attempting to shut the eyes of the 
public ? 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he rose to 
recall the attention of the committee to 
the grounds of his amendment, from which 
they had been quite carried away by the 
magnificent speech of his right hon. friend, 
who on this occasion had delighted the 
committee by the union of all the splendor 
of eloquence with the specious and dex- 
terous declamation in which he was emi- 
nently skilled. His right hon. friend had 
employed all his powers of imagination 
and skill, and artifice of representation 
(he would not add another syllable), to 
lead the minds of the committee from the 
argument of the question. His (sir J. 
Mackintosh’s) province admitted not of 
the same use of ingenuity; and if it did, 
he could not hope to succeed in such a 
contest. His part was, not to indulge in 
the vivacity of invective, but, by a hum- 
ble and plain defence, to recall the atten- 
tion of the committee to the question be- 
fore them. His part was, not to dazzle 
by the fascinations of eloquence, barren 
and unentertaining statements, and dry 


reasoning, being the only commodities he 


had to offer. His right hon. friend had 


dressed up an imaginary personage, whom: 


he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of intimidation. 
This imaginary personage, so magnifi- 
cently presented on the scene of that 
House, his right hon. friend had indeed 


most triumphantly destroyed and demo- 


lished. The ability with which his right 
hon. friend had accomplished this achieve- 
ment, he certainly admired; or if the dis- 
play produced any thing like regret in his 
mind, it was, that it should be thrown 
away in combating with a spectre which 
must soon have disappeared, and in de- 
stroying what from its nature must soon 
have destroyed itself. A feebler hand 
and a less vehement effort might have ac- 
complished so unnecessary and so ignoble 
atask. His right hon. friend had, in one 
part of his speech, from his stores of pane- 
gyric, poured forth praises on the feeble 
efforts which he (sir J. Mackintosh) had 


made, while, in another, he had attacked ' 
with the force of his invective a part of. 


the arguments which he had adduced to 
support his proposition. As in no part of 
his address to the House there had been 
sufficient merit to deserve eulogy, so in 
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no other had there been any cause for the 
severity with which the remainder had 
been treated. His right hon. friend had 
passed over the argumentative part of his 
speech in silence—a silence the more re- 
markable, because he had conceded, or 
seemed to concede, that he was almost 
disposed to yield to its force. This part 
he had passed over in silence, and he had 
recourse solely to the splendid force of de- 
clamatory invective, which he (sir J.Mack- 
intosh) had listened to with a mind as un- 
ruffled as any in that House, and with as 
much personal unconcern as if he had not | 
been alluded to. He now returned to his | 
amendment, which rested not upon the 
Strength of eloquence, but upon justice 
and truth. The first part of his argument 
was, that the evil to be remedied was con- 
fined to the delinquency of one class of 
writers. To this his right hon. friend 
agreed. Another part of his argument 
was, that another class of writers was 
exempt from any imputation of having 
any share in this delinquency. His right 
hon. friend here again agreed with him. 
When he had said, that one class of 
writers were thus free from any share in 
the delinquency, his right hon. friend 
could not suppose him to mean, that they 
were free from the imperfections of human 
nature, or from the errors into which the 
hurry of conducting a daily press must 
lead. The evil of the one class was to be 
remedied; the errors of the other were to 
be censured. Here again they were 
agreed. The inference then was, that 
while the first class required coercion by 
new laws, the other class required none. 
Two conclusions arose from this argument. 
The first conclusion was, that this clause 


was unjust, as it destroyed the salutary 
distinction between the innocent and the 
guilty, and confounded respectable per- 
sons with ruffians. The second conclusion 
was, that this clause was unnecessary, 
and extended to objects not within the 
scope of the law. This argument still re- 
mained unanswered. He thought it really 
unanswerable. Certain it was, that his 
righthon.friend had not answered it. But it 
had been said, that he surrendered the 
duties and the powers of that House—that 
he was for dispensing with the authority ef 
parliament. Why was this charge brought 
against him? Was it because he thought 
it unjust and uncalled for to pass a law 
which should confound and mix together, 
in common reproach and dishonour, most 
respectable and most mischievous men ? 
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Such charges would not alter his convic- 

tion, till strong arguments were opposed 

to his statements; and in this respect he 

was still unanswered. He was charged 

with threatening the House with he knew 

not what unknown power. He was charged 

with possessing lukewarm feelings towards 

the House. He was charged with flatter- 

ing the public press, courting the favour 

of he knew not what conductors of public 

papers. He must, in justice to his own 

character, repel such insinuations. To 

rouse the pride of a popular assembly, to 

excite their indignation against imaginary 
encroachments, was an easy task, and a 
sure mode of obtaining sympathy and ap- 
plause. To kindle the highest sentiments 
of pride and indignation in a popular as- 
sembly, jealous of its privileges, and te- 
nacious of its rights, required but the 

slightest breath of air. It required but 
little talent and little address in managing 
such topics, to gain ready access to the 
sympathy and the feelings of a popular 
assembly like that House. Sympathy in 
guarding the constitution, zeal for privi- 
leges necessary for the due exercise of le- 
gislation, were, even in their worst state, 
so blended and mixed up with the. best 
feelings, that they ought not to be wan- 
tonly excited or directed where they were 
not called for. He was the last man who 
would wish the House of Commons to be- 
come insensible to their privileges—to 
what he considered as an essential part of 
the bulwark of our liberties; and he had 
on all occasions exerted his humble powers 
in defence of those privileges. On that 
subject he had agreed with gentlemen 
from whom he differed on other subjects. 
In defence of the necessary and salutary 
privileges of the House of Commons, he 
was always ready to encounter the most 
violent insinuations or reproaches, and to 
expose himself to attack and danger, if 
danger should occur, in the defence of 
them. He viewed them as intimately con- 
nected with the best part of our constitu- 
tion; and in the humble but honest effort 
he made to prevent an act of injustice and 
wanton insult, he had not apprehended 
that he laid himself open to any charge of 
indifference to their preservation. He 
thought that he had consulted every feel- 
ing of authority and of pride which be- 
longed to the House. If it should be his 
lot to see their privileges really in danger, 
if he should have the misfortune to see 
a sacrifice really required in their defence ; 
if he was destined to’ see them fall, he 
could say— 
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Tliaci cineres, et Mamma extrema meorum ; 
Testor, in occasn vestro, nec tela, nec ullas 
Vitavisse vices Danaum; et, si fata fuissent 
Ut caderem, meruisse manu. 


His right hon. friend ought at Icast to 
have refuted the arguments opposed to 
him, after he had by means of incidental 
declamation secured partiality in his 
favour. If he had done so to his satisfac- 
tion, he would have agreed with him that 
conciliation would be cowardice and timi- 
dity. Where, he begged the committee 
to reflect, where the cowardice or timidity 
was to be found on the present occasion. 
He recollected, indeed he could never 
forget, an expression used in that House 
by his right hou. friend, sir William 

rant; whose sentiments indeed he 
always recollected and referred to with 
peculiar pleasure. Sir William Grant 
had said, when false or pretended timidity 
was pleaded in that House—‘ I am an 
enemy to all sorts of fear ; but of all fears, 
the most foolish is the fear of being 
thought afraid.” To that most foolish of 
all fears he ascribed the baseless fabric of 
his right hon. friend; for, splendid and 
magnificent as it was, it was without a 
base. He (sir J. Mackintosh), had urged 
as a reason for his amendment, the confu- 
sion of guilt and innocence, of meritorious 
respectability and flagitious crime, which 
this law would introduce. No reply had 
been made to this by his right hon. friend, 
All this he had quitted in his impatience 
to reach the splendor of declamation. 
This was the precept of the most cele- 
brated poet and critic of antiquity—a 
precept which his right hon. friend had 
incorporated in his mind, as he had done 
all the wisdom and elegance of ancient 
literature— 

que 

“* Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit.” 


All his (sir James Mackintosh’s) argu- 
ments his right hon. friend had forgotten, 
in his impatience to triumph in the op- 
ae of crushing an ideal antagonist. 

e now came to the last topic of his right 
hon. friend’s declamation ; it was, that he 
had courted the daily press, and threaten- 
ed the House with the power and hostili- 
ty of the press. He was sorry to be 
thought by his noble friend to have in 
some measure merited the imputation. 
He was sorry that his noble friend, who 
was such a model of independence—who 
was equally hostile against unfair influ- 
ence from without, and undue power 
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exercised within those walls—who felt 
equal zeal against dangerous combina- 
tions of the people and degrading claims 
of power on the part of the Crown ; he was 
sorry that such a model of independence 
should have blamed him. But his noble 
friend must naturally take alarm at the 
shadow of such a fault. Yet such a fault 
he was not conscious of having committed. 
He entreated the committee to recall to 
their recollection the argument which he 
had urged, The justification of the daily 
oy was part of his argument. What he 

ad stated respecting it, was not so much 
in the shape of eulogium as of fact. His 
argument would have been incomplete 
without such a fact. Having made out 
that this measure was uncalled for on the 
part of the daily press ; having made out 
that its extension to them would be acon- 
fusion of the respectable with the 
atrocious, he had contended that, in addi- 
tion to justice and humanity, motives of 
sound policy recommended the separation 
of the respectable from the dangerous. 
This was the whole of his argument—this 
the sole object of his speech. To say 
that he had held out a threat of the power 
of the press, was to misunderstand, or to 
misrepresent his language. He had in- 
deed said, that its power had increased : 
he had represented this as the necessary 
result of the progress of improvement in 
society; he had represented it as naturally 
arising from the increase of knowledge 
and intelligence. Moral feeling had cor- 
responded in progress and improvement 
to the progress and improvement of 
intellect. The moral and _ intellectual 
qualities exhibited in the conduct of the 
press had acquired a power, and had be- 
come arrayed in a character which 
rendered the press infinitely more mighty 
and more beneficial than it had been in 
former times. This was not declamatory 
praise; it was the sober statement of his- 
torical fact. Upon what grounds could 
his right hon. friend found his objections 
to the conciliation of this power? It was 
friendly, it was respectable. There 
eaieted’ no reason why it should be feared 
or persecuted. When conciliation towards 
the disturbed districts of the country had 
been mentioned, the indignant retort was, 
* Ave you afraid of them? They are in 
the hands of the enemy. They are to be 
subdued, not conciliated.” 
might be the propriety of this style of 
reasoning, he begged leave to ask the 
committee, whether it was no light objec+ 
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tion to an enactment that it tended to 
alienate the friendly and well-disposed ? 
It was the part of a wise statesman to 
take a far prospective view of the dangers 
that might reasonably be apprehended, 
and to make judicious and provident 
arrangements for the well-being of society. 
It was his part to consult every distinct 
interest that might by possibility interrupt 
the harmony or endanger the safety of 
the community. This was the moral 
dignity and intellectual qualification of a 
wise and enlightened statesman. It was 
not from fear that conciliation was now 
recommended. Fear was a base and 
detestable motive. He would not dis- 
claim its influence, for the man was 
degraded who even descended to disavow 
it. But prudence in avoiding insult, irri- 
tation, and injustice, was altogether dis- 
tinct from fear. Respect for a respectable 
body in society was justice, as well as 
prudence. He could not, therefore, be 
convicted of the charges brought against 
him; he felt acquitted in his own con- 
sciousness; he felt assured that he was 
acquitted in the judgment of the com- 
mittee. Neither could he be convinced 
of the incorrectness of his arguments, for 
he had received no answer. He had 
simply made an appeal to those maxims 
of wisdom under which governments 
———— and empires became great ; and 

e must once more repel the imputation 
of having addressed to the House of 
Commons any other than the fairest and 
most incontrovertible principles of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Canning said, that he would detain 
the committee but for a few moments. 
If ever he had risen with caution and ap- 
prehension, both as to the topic and as to 
the persons, whose arguments he had to 
combat, it was on the last occasion when 
he addressed them. He had been called 
on to do so by the nature of the speech 
which had been delivered by his hon. and 
learned friend. ‘There were many mem- 
bers then in the House who, perhaps, had 
not been present when he last addressed 
the committee ; but to those who were, 
he would appeal whether he had not cor- 
rectly followed the statements of his hon. 
and learned friend. If he had not followed 
his hon. and learned friend throughout, 
he had, following his example in referring 
to the models of antiquity, commented 
upon his strong points, and upon those 
which had made most impression. If he 


had dwelt upon particular subjects, it was 
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his hon. and learned friend who had set 
him the example. His hon. and learned 
friend had described a despot, and he 
(Mr. Canning) had naturally, therefore, 
abstracted the quality from the person, 
and alluded to despotism. His hon. and 
learned friend had introduced the topic 
of the power of the public press, its dif- 
fusion from one extremity of the universe 
to the other, the sacred and mystic manner 
in which its doctrines were propounded, 
and the overwhelming influence which it 
possessed, in a way that justified his (Mr. 
Canning’s) impression, that his hon. and 
learned friend’s object was, to create the 
impression which he had attributed to 
him. His hon. and learned friend had 
portrayed an individual who had for 40 
years exercised a kind of despotic power 
over his fellow men,—who had, as it were, 
seated between the urns of Jove, dictated 
his oracles without control. If on this 
occasion he (Mr. Canning) should allude 
to the classics, his hon. and learned friend 
had set him the example, he might then 
say: 
————Arcades ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Jovem; cum sepe nigran- 
tem 
ZEgida concuteret dextra, nimbosque cieret. 


He was justified in the whole of the quo« 
tation, for his hon. friend had spoken of the 
clouds too in which this mighty being was 
enveloped: “ Quis Deus, incertum est.” 
But to proceed to the argument of his 
hon. and learned friend, he conceived that 
it was his wish to expunge a description 
of crime which the law ought to visit. 
Now, if this were agreed to, the bill 
might be abandoned altogether. It had 
been admitted by this, and decided by 
the other House, that such an enactment 
was necessary, and he could not admit 
the opinions of his hon. friend, without 
giving up the whole principle of the bill. 
In the course of the observations he had 
made, his argument was, that crime, and 
not persons, should be attacked; and he 
would attack the crime wherever it was 
to be met with. The description of indi- 
viduals connected with the press, to whom 
his hon. and learned friend had alluded, 
were, like other men, liable to err, but 
when they did so to the violation of a 
law, they must take the consequences. 
Would it be wise in legislating upon a 


| question of importance, embracing several 


descriptions of persons as objects, that 
some of them should be excluded, because 
they, less frequently, would become in- 
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fractors of the law ?—For himself, he saw | for he had not maintained that all the 
no insuperable objection to the introduc- | daily writers were to be classed alike— 
tion of the words desired by his hon. and | but it was that this bill should not con- 
learned friend; but ata time when the | found the innocent with the guilty. His 
fruitful growth of improper publications | hon. and learned friend had been mis- 


proved the magnitude of the dangers to | 
be dreaded, why was a part of the press | 
which none would deny could be con-. 
verted into an engine of destruction, to | 
be exempted from a law passed for the | 
special purpose of restraining evils which | 
were allowed to have derived their exist- | 
ence from the same machine? He would | 
not object to the definition of the crime 
made by his hon. and learned friend if it | 
could be introduced consistently with the | 
enactments of the bill. At the same time 
let it not be understood, that he conceded | 
for a moment that there ever were times in | 
which the monarchy was in more danger, | 


understood, if he were supposed to have 
said any one sentence in favour of in- 
timidation of the House. He (Mr. 
Brougham) had been on all occasions, 
and would ever continue to be, a most 
strenuous advocate of the dignity and pri- 
vileges of that House. He would be the 
first, if not the strongest against any at- 
tack upon either; but he had never under- 
stood his hon. and learned friend to make 
any such allusion, and if he had even sup- 
osed that he had so heard his hon. and 
earned friend, he should be strongly in- 
clined to distrust the evidence of his own 
senses. Reverting to the amendment pro- 


or the parliament in greater difficulty | posed, he would say, that it was ex- 
than the present. In conclusion he could | tremely difficult to define the nature of 
not admit, that there ought to be any | such a crime as was contemplated by this 
exception in the bill in favour of parti- | bill. But he would ask why should we 
cular individuals. His hon. and learned | not content ourselves with what our an- 
friend had spoken of various kinds of { cestors had done with respect to seditious 
fear. There was, according to his hon. ! and blasphemous libels? Why not, as was 


and learned friend, a provident and salu- 
tary fear under which the legislature 
ought to enact its measures and to pro- 
vide for futurity. But there was also 
another description of fear, which he (Mr. 
Canning) hoped the committee would 
avoid—he meant the fear excited by that 
fascination which hurried the victim into 
the jaws of its devourer. 

Mr. Brougham admitted the difficulty 
of taking the definition of his hon. and 
learned friend as to libel without the 
amendment, for one was inconsistent with 
the other. He would rather take the 
whole, or leave the bill as it now stood. 
His hon. and learned friend and the right 
hon. gentleman had certainly displayed 
very great eloquence; a considerable 
portion of which, however, had been ex- 
pended in a kind of complimentary con- 
test. In their episode, respecting each 
other they, to a by-stander, somewhat re- 
sembled two lovers who, after a quarrel 
agreed to meet and accommodate their 
differences. He certainly rather agreed 
with the observation of his noble friend 
that there was no necessity, as applied to 
the general argument, for the introduction 
of part of what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend. Still however the ar- 
gument of his hon. and learned friend was 
not (as he conceived it) that two classes of | 
men should be distinguished by the bill— | 


done in the act of the 39th of the king, 
and in Mr, Fox’s bill, go by the voce sig- 
natum. But here, by a particular defini- 
tion, many cases were left out which 
ought to come under the operation of this 
act. Without going further into this part 
of the subject, he had a strong objection 
to the present bill, from the extraordinary 
power which it gave to the ministers of 
the Crown. In discussing a proposed law, 
if he could show that it conveyed a dis- 
cretionary power dangerous to the sub- 
ject, he had a right to assume that it might 
be abused. Whatever the motive of those 
who proposed the bill might be, it was 
not too much to assume the possibility 
that they might have successors disposed 
to oppress or persecute their enemies. 
What was the power which, under this 
bill, a secretary of state possessed? He 
would not suppose that the noble lord 
would wilfully abuse the power with which 
he was invested; but he could not make 
the same admission for those who might 
succeed him in his office of secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. This bill gave 
the power of banishment; but did the 
committee consider what might be the 
effect of that punishment? The sovereigns 
of Europe were at this moment united by 
a sort of fraternal compact, the nature of 
which was, in most instances, only known 
to their subjects by the strictness with 
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which it was enforced. Could it be sup- 
posed that any one of those sovereigns 
would suffer the subject of the other to 
remain in his dominions without a regular 

assport from his own country, or remain 
at all if he was known to have been an 
outcast from that country? Suppose an- 
other minister acting in the place of the 
noble lord wished to send a man banished 
by this bill to a particular place. Sup- 
pose he were to say “I will not indulge 
you by letting you reside in France, or 
gay you by allowing you to pass to 

taly,” was there in such case any thing 
in the present bill to prevent him? The 
bill did not provide the party so banished 
with his expenses in leaving the kingdom. 
Would not its operation, then, be consider- 
ed by many as worse than, or at least as 
bad as, transportation? The only place 
to which the convicted party might be 
sent, where perhaps he would be allowed 
to remain, would be Siberia; and there 
was nothing in this bill which would pre- 
vent his being sent thither. Under the 
name of banishment, that much severer 
punishment might be inflicted. But who 
were they who were most likely to come 
within the scope of this bill? Not the 
affluent man, who might—having written, 
and being convicted of one libel—say, “ I 
will take warning; I will write no more :” 
no, but those who had no option; those 
who for their livelihood must continue to 
write and run the tisk of a second con- 
viction ; for it was well known, that many 
of those who were liable to fall under the 
operation of the measure were rather in 
humble than in affluent circumstances, 
They were men who gained a livelihood 
by writing, and who could not give it 
over, even with all its terrors and respon- 
sibilities. To cuch a person the boon of 
the noble lord in substituting banishment 
for transportation would appear rather of 
an equivocal nature; for he might not be 
able to convey himself from the country, 
and even if he could do that, he might 
not be able to subsist in another. This 
was one strong objection which he had to 
the bill; but there was another which he 
begged to press upon the notice of the 
committee. The effect of it would be to 
send out of the country those political 
writers, who had so far transgressed the 
law as to come under the severities which 
it enacted: but let the committee consider 
what might be the consequence of such a 
line of policy. We should be sending them 
amongst our enemies! He did not mean 
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to say that would be the case in the pre- 
sent pacific state of Europe. The nations 
of the continent were not now our ene- 
mies (and he hoped they would long con- 
tinue on friendly terms with us), but they 
might not always continue so; and what 
would be the effect of sending amongst 
them such men, who to their peculiar 
habits, to strong, perhaps violent and cri- 
minal prejudices against the government, 
would then have added the desire of re- 
venge for a supposed injustice done to 
them; would it not be natural to suppose 
that they would assist those nations, 
whether our rivals in peace, or our anta- 
gonists in war? This was not an ima- 
ginary case. Look to what had occurred 
in America. Who were those who had 
proved themselves, the most active, and 
efficient,. as opposed to the interests of 
England? They were the Irish emigrants, 
who had been banished from their country 
at the period of the unfortunate rebellion. 
Let us look to France: who were those 
who had supported that country in_its 
most determined efforts against us, who 
had conducted its newspapers, assisted in 
its wars, who were colonels of brigades, 
who had headed troops of spies, to ascer- 
tain our most secret movements; and as 
he had said (and perhaps that was the 
worst thing which they had effected 
against this country) who had edited 
newspapers, inflaming the public minds of 
other nations against us? Who were these 
men? They were those whom measures 
of extreme severity, called for perhaps by 
some circumstances and in some cases, 
had banished from their country. Such 
were the description of men whom this 
bill would be most likely to affect; and 
should we not take into consideration, the 
power and the disposition which, . after 
being so banished, they would have to in- 
jure us? The experience of the past, justi- 
fied him in saying that this was no visionary 
danger. On the subject of the general 
licentiousness of the press, which had 
been held up as a main ground for the 
present measure, he lamented the absence 
of the hon. member for Galway, who in 
general edified and entertained the House 
so much on all subjects, whether grave or 
gay. The hon. member had told them to 
look at the horrid nature of the libels that 
issued from the press—that of a banker, 
for instance, it might be told that 400,000/. 
of paper was out against him, and that a 
pastry cook might be reported to have 
made pattics of the flesh of disentombed 
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infants, to the ruin of the poor banker, 
and to the irretrievable disgrace of the 
unhappy pastry cook. But what would 
the hon. member say to this bill, which 
left society still exposed to their infliction? 
So that on the morrow of the passing of 
the bill, the banker might, in the natural 
0 a of exaggeration, be accused of 
aving four millions of paper outstanding, 
and the wicked libeller might assert that 
the pastry cook made his patties of some- 
thing worse than the flesh of infants. The 
bill had no additional security in it for the 
prevention of libels of this nature. The 
general licentiousness of the press was not, 
therefore, an argument in favour of this 
measure. He seriously felt, that in a bill 
which professed to purify and correct the 
press, they altogether omitted the consi- 
deration of, if not the blackest, at least 
not the lightest of its faults. In no pe- 
riod of the history of this country had a 
more foul and intolerable system of spo- 
liation against private character been car- 
ried on than during the last 10 or 12 years. 
There seemed to be in the public a morbid 
appetite for those base cates, and there 
were never wanting those who pandered 
to the most unnatural propensities. He 
did not so much blame many of the con- 
ductors of some of those publications 
(though he thought they were without 
excuse), as he did those by whom they 
were patronised. This bill would not, 
however, affect such slanderers as those 
he had described. Two publications of 
this nature he had heard of ; one of them 
was named the Satirist, and the other the 
Scourge; the one of high Tory principles, 
and the other, not indeed supporting the 
Whigs, but being in systematic and violent 
Opposition to all the measures of govern- 
ment. The latter of these publications 
he had never read a line of, but the other 
(The Satirist) he had been obliged, in 
the discharge of his professional duty, to 
look over. He thought it as disgraceful 
and disgusting an exhibition of low and 
scurrilous malignity as had ever fallen 
under his notice. It not only attacked 
the public principles of those who were of 
different political sentiments from those 
which it seemed to espouse, but went 
into the private history ef the most private 
characters. On one occasion it had en- 
tered into the bed-room of a most amiable 
individual, the ornament of the peerage, 
and attacked his character with the foulest 
slanders, which were conveyed to those 
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ed caricature. Yet, because the editor 
of that base publication had lent a violent, 
though injurious support to the measures 
of government, he was sent out (not ba- 
nished) but sent out to represent the go- 
vernment, as a consul in New England 
too, a place where purity of character 
was esteemed as much as in any part of 
the world! In the noble lord who had the 
immediate appointment to those offices, 
this was no doubt an act of indiscretion 
or inadvertency, but it was one which he 
much deplored and marvelled at. An 
hon. member had on a recent occasion 
expressed a distaste at the progress of 
education in this country, as ifit were in- 
consistent with peace and liberty. Al- 
though, in answer to what had been im- 
pliedly said by the right hon. member for 
the university of Oxford as to the alter- 
native of our manufactures or the consti- 
tution, he would reply—‘ The constitu- 
tion beyond all doubt:” yet if it were put 
to him, whether we should give up the 
constitution, or that education from which 
he conceived all moral improvement was 
derived, he would say, “ Perish the con- 
stitution, if it can be preserved only at 
the expense of all that ennobles or im- 
proves the human mind.” If the progress 
of that education, which raised man from 
a rude, savage, and debased state (for 
they were all the —_ to the present 
happy condition of a civilized being, were 
inconsistent with a constitutional mo- 
narchy, he would rather live under a go- 
vernment less constitutional, than see the 
mass of the people again brutalized and 
degraded. He would prefer education 
and its effects, even without liberty, to 
the enjoyment of liberty in the darkness 
of savage barbarism; but God forbid that 
such an alternative should ever be pro- 
posed. He differed toto calo from the 
hon. gentleman, and conceived that liberty 
and peaceful habits, were not only not in- 
consistent with knowledge, but that they 
were intimately and closely allied with 
each other. And as the freedom of the 
country had been the parent of civilization 
and of every mental improvement, so it 
would be monstrous and unnatural to sup- 
pose, that it was only by the destruction 
of that parent that the offspring could be 
preserved. Education, while it was the 
friend of every liberal sentiment, was in 
his opinion the truest security for the at- 
tachment of the people to the laws and 
constitution. 


who were unable to read them by a colour- 


Lord Castlereagh regretted with the 
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hon. and learned gentleman that the press | extend to members enjoying the full free- 
should be made the vehicle of attacks on| dom of speech, and speaking in that 
private character, but he thought the al- | House; but this would not be an excuse 
Jusion to this point had no reference to | in a court of law, for there a man might 
the question before the committee. The | be charged for similar expression of opi- 
hon. and learned gentleman had charged | nion which had only occurred in that 
him with an indiscreet use of his patronage | boldness of discussion which, he admitted, 
in the appointment of Mr. Manners to the | existed in the present day: he might have . 
situation which he now held, but he was/| no intention to bring his majesty’s go- 
surprised the hon. and learned gentleman | vernment into contempt, and yet become 
should be ignorant of the circumstances | liable to all the penalties of the present 
of the case; for in answer to a question | bill. The publisher, too, however inno- 
put by him on a former occasion, he had | cent, would be subject to the like penalty. — 
stated, that at the time Mr. Manners was | But not only did the act extend to every 
so appointed, he (lord C.) did not know | thing tending to bring his majesty’s go- 
that he had been connected with a publi- | vernment, but also “ either House of Par- 


_| cation of such a nature. The individual | liament,” into contempt. So that, if a 


mentioned was recommended to him by a | man hazarded an opinion as to the con- 
friend, as a proper person to fill the situa- | struction of the House, or if he said a 
tion to which he had been appcinted. word against the propriety of a small place 
Mr. Brougham said, it was not to the | with few inhabitants returning members 
appointment he had objected, but to the | to parliament, as not being consistent with 
principle of continuing him after the |a popular representation, he might be 
fact of his connexion with the work in | construed to intend to bring the House of 
question was known. Commons into contempt. He remem- 
Lord Castlereagh said, that that fact bered the case of the Walcheren expedi- 
was not known until after the appoint- tion, which he knew was condemned by 
ment appeared in the Gazette, and he | almost every one who spoke of it. He 
did not conceive that any grounds had had not the honour of a seat in parlia- 
been adduced on which he ought to ment at that time, but he was as capable 
have advised his royal highness toremove of knowing what was the public opinion 
him. on the subject as the hon. member for 
Mr. Scarlett observed, that the ground | Corfe-Castle could possibly be from that 
of the introduction of the present bill was | portion of the public which he represented. 
to put down the blasphemy and sedition | But would it be maintained, that the man 
which issued from a portion of the press. | who should state what he thought on that 
But it went not to that alone, for it con-| subject, and who should condemn the 
founded the innocent with the guilty, and policy of that measure, though sanctioned 
equally condemned that portion which by both Houses of Parliament, meant to 
was respectable, with the vilest and most | bring those Houses into contempt? He 
disreputable part. It classed the inno- | contended that if such a principle were 
cent man, who by accident was led to the adopted, it would destroy every thing 
commission of crime, with the deliberate like free discussion. The learned gentle- 
and malignant libeller. The amendment man next adverted to the penalty of ba- 
of his learned friend would make this just nishment, and condemned the bill as leav- 
and necessary distinction. The bill com- ing it to the diseretion of the judges whe- 
prised every mode of publication. But ther it should be permanent or not. At 
the law of libel, as it already existed, not the present day, when the judges were 
only went to punish the writer of an of- | vested with discretionary power in many 
fensive article, but even all those who , cases, they found it difficult so to appor- 
were, in @ particular way, connected with | tion the punishment as not to appear to 
the work. But as this did vot apply alone | lean too much to the side of lenity or of 
to the diurnal shies but to almost every | severity. 
species of publication, he would ask, why| Sir J. Mackintosh expressed his sur- 
not define what the libel was? It was | prise that the words “ maliciously and ad- 
said to be “ any thing tending to bring | visedly” should be omitted in this bill, 
his majesty’s government into contempt.” | since they were inserted in the act of the 
Now, as the acts of the government were | 36th of the king. 
ascribed to, and looked upon as the acts| The Attorney General observed, that 
of ministers, the libel would not of course | this bill did not propose to create any 
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new offence, but merely to inflict an ac- 
cumulated punishment upon an offence 
already known to our law. He therefore 
objected to the introduction of the word 
*¢ malicious” in the clause, as unneces- 
sary. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
clause enacting the penalty of banishment 
on the commission of a second offence, as 
it now stood, was capable of being con- 
strued retrospectively ; to obviate which, 
he should propose to introduce the words, 
“after the passing of this act.’’—The 
amendment was agreed to; after which 
he proposed, in order to avoid the conse- 
quences which the law attached to banish- 
ment for life, that the judge should be 
authorized to banish the delinquent for 
such term of years as to him might seem 
fit. 

Mr. Brougham suggested that the dis- 
cretion of the judge should not exceed 
seven years. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that if his 
hon. friend’s suggestion were not attended 
to, it must be meant to do that indirectly 
which it was not thought expedient to do 
directly—banishing a man for a period of 
years more than equal to his probable life; 
and such a mode of proceeding could not 
be too strongly deprecated, as inconsistent 
with the openness and dignity of the 
English law. 

The Attorney General avowed that it 
was not intended to abandon the principle 
of banishment for life in cases of aggravated 

uilt, 

: Lord Castlereagh submitted in the case 
of Mr. Carlile, who, in the face of the 
courts of the country, thought proper, 
after conviction, to persevere in selling 
the libels to which that conviction applied, 
whether on the second conviction of such 
a person it would be seemly or right to 
allow him to remain in the country ? 

_Mr.G. Lamb begged those who defend- 
ed this clause, on the ground that former 
statutes had authorized banishment, to 
reflect on the circumstances under which 
those statutes had been enacted. The 
39th Eliz. had certainly introduced the 
punishment of banishment; but it had 
substituted that punishment for others of 
the most degrading kind. The class of 
offenders to whom that statute applied 
were, before its enactment, liable to be 
placed in the stocks, to have their ears 
cut off, to be branded on the forehead with 


the letter C,.and to be made slaves for | 
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two years. These ignominious punish- 
ments were found insufficient to check the 
crimes of the persons who were subjected 
to them, and therefore they were abolish- 
ed, and the severer penalty of banishment 
was resorted to. This showed what opi- 
nion the legislators of Elizabeth’s time 
entertained of the punishment which the 
ministers of the present day thought so 
mild. 

The amendment was agreed to. On 
the question “ That the clause so amend- 
ed stand part of the bill,” the commit- 
tee divided: Ayes 109. Noes 30. Ma- 
jority 79. 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, hon. H. G. Lamb, hon. G. 
Brougham, H. M‘Leod, R. | 
Beaumont, J. W. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Byng, G. Martin, John. 
Calcraft, J. Moore, Peter. 
Compton, lord Philips, G. 
Denman, T. Pringle, J. 
Davies, T. H. Ricardo, D. 
Ellice, Ed. Robarts, A. 
Ebrington, Vise. Scarlett, James 
Fitzgerald, Ld. W. = Smith, W. 


Fleming, John Webster, sir G. 


Folkestone, lord Wilson, sir Robt. 
Grant, J. P. Wood, alderman 
Graham, J. R.G. TELLER. 
Hume, Jos. Bernal, Ralph 


Kinnaird, hon. D. 


Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that he 
approved of the measure because he be- 
lieved it to be necessary; but as the 
causes which required it were, in his opi- 
nion, of a temporary nature, the remedy 
applied to the evil should not be perma- 
nent. This measure might be tried for 
three years, and at the end of that period 
it might be renewed, if circumstances 
should then require its continuance. But 
he begged the House to recollect, that if 
they passed this as a permanent measure, 
it could not be repealed without the con- 
currence of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. He therefore moved for leave to 
bring up a clause for limiting the dura- 
tion of the bill for three years. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Den- 
man, opposed by lord Castlereagh, and 
negatived. 
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order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 
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. Sir R. Wilson could not suffer this op- 
portunity to pass without once more 
entering his protest against the measure. 
He thought it was ene which was calcu- 
lated to enslave the country. Whether 
ministers would abuse the power which it 
gave them, he would not say; but whe- 
ther they did so or not, he objected to 
the bill as a measure, which, under the 
pretence of putting down seditious libels, 
went to cramp every thing like free dis- 
cussion upon political subjects. In the 
name therefore of the free people of Eng- 
Jand—not the people without the govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons, but 
the people with the sovereign at their 
head—he protested against this measure, 
as one which would alter their excellent 
constitution, He condemned it the more 
as being part of a series of severe enact- 
ments against public liberty, without be- 
ing accompanied with even an attempt to 
inquire into the condition of the people, 
or the cause of their distresses. 

Sir H. Parnell begged to remind the 
noble lord of the situation in which the 
bill would place Ireland. It would, in 
her situation, be much more severely felt 
than in England, for she had already re- 
strictions on the press which were not 
known here. He alluded to the power 
which was exercised of withholding 
stamps from the proprietor of a news- 
paper after his conviction for a libel a 
second time. There were also several 
regulations with respect to stamp duties 
on the smallest papers, even hand-bills, 
which were not known here. He trust- 
ed, therefore, the noble lord would take 
this matter into consideration, and intro- 
duce some measure upon the subject. 

-The bill was then passed. 


PETITION oF THE MERCHANTS OF 
Lonpon RESPECTING CoMMERCIAL Dts- 
rRESS.] Mr. Irving said, a petition had 
been put into his hands, signed by a num- 
ber OF respectable persons, merchants and 
traders of London, whose object was to 
call the attention of the House to the 
commercial distress of the country. These 

yersons approached the House with no 
actious views. They did not desire to in- 
terfere with or interrupt the course which 
parliament might desire to take on other 
questions, and they were the rather con- 
vinced that ministers would not be inatten- 
tive totheir requests, because they had made 
efforts lately to meet the wishes expressed 
in the petition of another respectable 

(VOL. XLI.) 
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| trading body. They thought they had a 
_ right to expect that parliament and the 
ministers would examine into the causes 
from which the distress had arisen. He 
had no instruction to state by what mea- 
sure the petitioners imagined that relief 
would be found. On his own part he sug- 
gested, that in the course of an inqu ry, 
the attention of the House would be pro- 
bably called to that system of restriction 
and restraint, which, though it might 
have been advisable in time of war, was 
hardly desirable to be continued in a time 
of peace. He thought too, they might 
look for some benefit to the commerce of 
the country by an extension of the trade 
in the Eastern world, and that even under 
the article of the East India Company’s 
charter, some arrangements might be 
made in favour of our shipping interest. 
He alluded to the trade between China 
and the continent of Europe, in which 
the India company took no interest, and 
which was now entirely carried on under 
the American flag. He believed it would 
be found, too, that the change in the 
eurrency of the country was one of the 
chief causes of the evils that were felt 
among all classes of the community. _ But 
he entirely agreed on this subject with 
the House, that it was not now wise to 
retrace the steps that had been taken. 
A fit object of inquiry, however, was, 
whether the several stages of the re~ 
turn to cash payments could be modifi- 
ed? He alluded particularly to the bul- 
lion payments, and to the question 
which had been started, whether the 
price fixed for bullion in the first pay- 
ment should not continue during the 
whole time of the preparatory transac- 
tion? It should be inquired also whether 
payments io silver might not answer all 
purposes as well as gold? He had no 
fear, however, that gold or silver would 
be applied for. There was nothing in 
our foreign relations that induced him to 
apprehend it. But fears on these subjects 
out-run facts. The prudent, the cau- 
tious, or the timid, were afraid that the 
system might burst on them, and their 
efforts to escape apprehended evils was 
one great cause of the real distress of the 
country. He did not think a committee 
of inquiry would find much ground for 
expecting relief from the proposals of his 
hon. friend, the member for Portarling- 
ton. An inquiry into the corn laws on 
the principle recommended by his hon, 
friend would only, in his opinion, bring 
(5 H) 
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the agricultural into the state of the com- 
mercial interests. Neither did he ex- 
ct much from inquiries into the poor 
ws or taxation ; still less from the pro- 
osal for paying off the national debt. 

‘hese, however, were merely suggestions 
on his part, without communication with 
the petitioners. He hoped, in the course 
of the adjournment, the ministers, and 
particularly a right hon. gentleman in his 
eye would inquire into the subject of the 
petition. 

The petition was brought up and read. 
It sat forth ** That the Petitioner, be- 
ing deeply impressed with a sense of the 
present distressed state of the commer- 
cial and ,manufacturing interests, of the 
general want of confidence, and of the 
extensive and increassing evils which are 
the natural consequence of this state of 
things, and therefore of the pressing ne- 
cessity that legislative measures should as 
soon as possible be adopted for the relief 
of those interests ; and the Petitioners, 
being apprehensive that the House is 
about to adjourn without having adopted 
any measures tending to an inquiry into 
the causes of those evils, and being at 
the same time satisfied that if such inquiry 
were to be instituted the result would be 
extensively beneficial, by laying open 
those causes, and bringing under the 
view of the House the means by which 
the Petitioners confidently believe that 
the existing evils may be alleviated and 
eventually removed ; the Petitioners most 
earnestly entreat, That the House will 
be pleased to take this important subject 
into their most serious consideration, and 
that such inquiry may be instituted as shall 
put the Houseintofull possession ofthe vari- 
ous causes which have operated with such 
lamentable effects,and thus enable the House 
to form a correct judgment of the mea- 
kures which it may be expedient to adopt 

the remedy thereof.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, he could not see any 
ne end that was openly proposed 

y the petitioners, but he had reason to 
complain that they, having, as they 
seemed to think, aremedy in view for the 
distress of the country, downed the House 
to sit for a month, and afterwards to 
determine on an adjournment, without 
coming forward. When he heard last 
night that a petition, purporting to come 
from the merehants and traders of Lon- 
don, had been put into the hands of an 
hon. member, he was very much surprised, 


as he had passed the greatest part of 
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Wednesday and Thursday in the city in 


company of merchants and bankers, with- 
out once hearing of it. However he had 
made it his business to go into the city 
specially to inquire respecting the peti- 
tion this day, and he had inquired of a 
great many merchants and bankers, but 
except two or three who had signed, and 
one who had been applied to to sign, no 
one had heard a word of it. He should 
begin with the person who had been ap- 
plied to. This was a Russia merchant 
of the first eminence, and he had been 
applied to by a friend who begged him to 
go to a certain tavern, where this petition 
was lying, to sign it. He asked what was 
the object? Oh,” said the applicant, 
“it comes from the other end of the 
town—from lord Castlereagh. The hon. 
— for Shrewsbury 
said) a motion partly political an tly 
on the distress the ond 
Castlereagh had objected to it, but said 
that if an inquiry had been proposed 
merely into the distress of the country, it 
should have his support. The object was 
to present a petition solely directed to the 
latter purpose.” His friend said, that if 
the petition came from lord Castlereagh, 
or any minister, he should have nothing 
to do with it—and he was right. He 
then applied to a gentleman who had 
signed it, a member of one of the greatest 
commercial houses in this country, or in 
Europe. He had asked this gentleman 
what was the object of the petition, and 
why he signed it? He said he signed it 
to oblige a person who dealt with him, 
and because, though it was a milk and 
water thing, and though he knew not to 
what it tended, he did not see it could do 
any harm. From another person to whom 
he applied, and who had signed it, he 
received an answer saying, that he signed 
it at the request of a gentleman, who 
begged him to sign it at one or two 
o’clock, and told him that after three it 
would be too late; that he confessed it 
seemed to him ridiculous, but he also 
thought it harmless; but on farther con- 
sideration of what might be the object of 
it, he was sorry that he had signed it, 
and wished he could withdraw his name, 
particularly if it was founded on any 
reference to the circulating medium. He 
was aware that a petition was only to be 
taken as the petition of those who signed 
it; but this would go forth, in some mea- 
sure, as the petition of the merchants and 
traders of London. If the hon. gentle- 
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man who brought forward the petition 
had confined himself to the question of 
the China trade, he should be disposed to 
agree with him; but at the end of the 
hon. gentleman’s catalogue the “ murder 
was out;” the currency! the currency! 
was the source of all the evils of the 
country! He believed this petition pro- 
ceeded from a party, who had been 
cramped in their speculations in the funds, 
or in their over-trading, which was a 
species of gambling, by the measures for 
restoring the currency to a sound state. 
They had also been aware that they had 
lost in public confidence by the opinions 
of other men having been adopted by the 
general opinion of the country, and they 
were now endeavouring to excite an alarm, 
and to induce bat we to return to a 
system that had half ruined the country. 
Mr. Irving said, he had had no inter- 
course with the petitioners, but had been 
only requested by them to present the 
petition to the House. But he saw names 
affixed to it as respectable as that of the 
hon. member himself. The majority was 
composed of the most respectable names 
in the commercial world—and if small in 
number it contained a body of wealth and 
consideration which demanded attention 
from that House. They called for no 
specific enactments, and he, in mentioning 
some considerations that occurred to him- 
self, had expressly stated that he was not 
instructed to state them, but that they 
were entirely suggestions of his own, As 
to the resumption of cash payments, he 
confessed, that however much he had 
differed from others, not as to the result, 
but as to the means to be taken to insure 
it, he should now be most unwilling to 
disturb the existing enactments ; because, 
chiefly, the country had already suffered 
a great part of the inconveniencies which 
could result from that measure. By the 
advocates of the law that end was to be 
reached by privation, which he had con- 
ceived might be attained by a course of 
prosperity. He would say, it was his 
most deliberate conviction, that a great 
rt of the evils which afflicted all classes 
in the country, had been owing to the 
measures taken respecting the oe 
and though the subject had not been the 
study of his life, he would, if the question 
came again to be discussed, rot be afraid 
to meet either the hon. gentleman, or any 
of his disciples in argument ; and he felt, 
that in opposing the hon. gentleman, he 
thould be supported by the opinion of the 
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country. With respect to the private 
letter and personal communications with 
some who had signed, and with others 
who had declined to sign this petition, te 
which the hon. member had thought 
proper to refer, with a view to cust reflec- 
tions upon the character of the petition, 
he must say, that some reproof was due 
to those from whom such letters and 
communications came. He had, he felt, 
said quite enough to prevent any undue 
impression from being made upon the 
House by the representations of the hon. 
member, or by that ridicule or levity 
which he had thought proper to intro- 
duce upon this subject. But he could 
not help adding, that the hon. member’s 
levity was extremely misplaced on this 
occasion. A question indeed, oe 
the consideration of the mercantile an 
manufacturing interests of the country, 
was of too grave and important a nature 
to be mixed with any thing like mt 
But there were many observations ad- 
dressed tu the House, by the hon. mem- 
ber, upon this occasion, which, however 
much he differed from him, and especially 
upon the bullion question, he by no means 
expected from him. With respect to the 
object of the petition, he trusted that 
ministers would feel the propriety of 
takirg that object into their consideration, 
and founding some measure upon it ; but 
if not; he hoped that House itself would, 
immediately after the recess, institute @ 
thorough investigation upon the points to 
which the petitioners sought to draw its 
attention. 

Mr. J. Smith regretted that the hon. 
gentleman had not withheld the reflections 
in which he had indulged on the petition. 
The gentleman with whom the petition 
originated, was a merchant of the first emi- 
nence and respectability, both for wealth, 
talents, and personal character: from the 
nature of his mercantile connexions, he 
could not enter into plans of speculation ; 
but, at the same time, were he disposed to 
speculate, none had better means of 
doing so, on the score of wealth and 
credit. He could assure the House, 
that the petition had no connection 
whatever with the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh), any more than with a per- 
son in another world; and he had reason 
to believe that the noble lord had not 
even heard of it till last night. This gen- 
tleman had called on him (Mr, S.) to ask 
his opinion on the propriety of such a pe- 
tition; and he confessed that he had ap- 
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proved of it. In the conversation which 
took place, that gentleman did not say 
any thing that could warrant the remarks 
which had been read by the hon. gentle- 
man. The bullion question, in particular, 
had not been mentioned at all. They had 
talked of the great distress of the manu- 
facturing classes, of the two motions for 
inquiry into that subject, and of the 
grounds upon which ministers had opposed 
those motions. The motion of the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury had been opposed, 
because it blended the consideration of 
other political questions with the inquiry : 
and that of the hon. member for South- 
ampton was opposed, chiefly because it 
was founded on the plan of a gentleman 
(Mr. Owen) who held opinions on cer- 
tain subjects different from those of other | 

ersons, although, perhaps, it would have | 

een well, if that gentleman’s opinions on 
some subjects, particularly on education, 
had been attended to. It was, therefore, 
inferred, that if a proposition for inquiry, 
free from the grounds of objection which 
had been urged against both the former 
motions, were submitted to parliament, 
ministers it was likely would accede to it. 
But as to the gentleman with whom the 
petition originated, he had no connexion 
whatever with ministers; but, on the con- 
trary, entertained, he believed, political 
opinions of an opposite nature; and so far 
from his having any view to the bullion 
question, he knew bim to be the firmest 
tiend to the plan for the resumption of 
cash-payments. The gentleman of whom 
he was speaking, did accordingly draw up 
the excellent and moderate petition which 
had been read to the House. As far as 
concerned his hon. friend who had spoken 
last, and who had spoken so weil, he 
could vouch for the fact, that he knew 
nothing of the petition till he was re- 
quested to present it He had himself , 
been applied to on the subject of present- 
ing it, and had thought that his hon. 
friend, the member for Taunton, would 
be the most proper person, but it 
was ascertained that he was not in 
town. He had then suggested his hon. 
friend on his right — Ellice) but he 
had declined it. It then appeared to him 


that his hon. friend would be the fittest 
person, he being one of the most eminent 
merchants in the kingdom, and one whose 
opinions were likely to have the greatest 
weight. If the hon. gentleman had known 
the time allowed for obtaining signatures, 
instead of remarking on the smallness of 
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the number, he would have been inclined 
to express his surprise, that so many 
names should have been affixed to it in 
so shorta time. He hoped the House 
would receive the petition, and take the 
subject into consideration at as early a 
period as possible after the recess. If the 

rayer of this petition were attended to, 
it would at least give a ray of hope to 
the suffering part of the community. 

Mr. Ricardo was happy to hear it 
stated by all the hon. gentlemen who had 
spoken, that the laws enacted last year 
concerning the currency of the country, 
ought not to be disturbed. The country 
was, unquestionably, in a state of great 
distress, but he differed in opinion from 
his hon. friend who presented the petition 
as to the cause of that distress. His hon, 
friend thought that this country was in a 
state of forced currency, and that the 
evils both at home and abroad arose from 
the regulations which that House had 
maderelative to the currency. That cause, 
however, he was convinced, was totally 
inadequate to produce such an effect, and 
therefore the evil must be traced to other 
sources, He might here remark, that his 
hon. friend had brought an unexpected 
accusation against him, namely, that he 
had proposed a plan for the regulation of 
the currency, but that he had not the 
merit of originality. Now, he did not 
think that he had ever claimed that merit, 
for he was aware that many persons be- 
fore his time had taken a similar view of 
the subject, and he hoped that whatever 
might be the merit of the application 
which he had made of principles known 
to others, he had stated his opinions 
with becoming modesty. He conceived 
that the distress was chiefly to be as 
cribed to the inadequacy of the capital of 
the nation to carry on the operations of 
trade, manufacture, and commerce. But 
why was the capital more inadequate now 
than formerly? If the profits on capital 
were higher, and labour more productive 
in other countries, it could not be doubt- 
ed that capital would be transferred to 
those countries: no proposition in Euclid 
was clearer than this. Now, he thought 
they had greatly aggravated this evil by 
bad legislation, and he had formerly men- 
tioned instances. He had referred to the 
cora-laws as one example; and however 
unpopular the doctrine might be with 
some gentlemen, he would state his opi- 
nion freely, that he believed the corn-laws 
to have materially increased the evil, 
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These laws had tended to raise the price 
of sustenance, and that. had raised the 
price of labour, which of course diminish- 
ed the profit on capital. But of all this 
evil, the national debt, and the consequent 
amount of taxation, was the great cause. 
Hence the main object of the legislature 
should be to provide for the payment 
of that debt, and that provision should 
commence its operation as soon as 
possible. For as this debt was charge- 
able upon all the capital of the coun- 
try, it was obvious that any capital 
which went out of the country was 
exonerated from that charge, while the 
capital which remained was of course 
compelled to pay a greater proportion of 
debt and taxes. To guard against this 
evil, which was productive at once of indi- 
vidual injustice and national injury, the 
whole capital of the country ought to be 
assessed for the discharge of the public 
debt, so that no more capital should be 
allowed to go out of the country with- 
out paying its fair proportion of that 
debt. The execution of this plan might 
be attended with difficulty, but then the 
importance of the object was worthy of 
an experiment to overcome every possible 
difficulty. The whole of the plan through 
which he proposed the payment of the 
public debt, might in his view be carried 
into effect within four or five years. For 
the discharge of the public debt, he pro- 
posed that checks should be issued upon 
the government to each purchaser, which 
checks should be kept diatinet from the 
ordinary circulating medium of the coun- 
try, but should be received by the govern- 
ment in payment of taxes. Thus the debt 
might be gradually liquidated while the 
government continued gradually receiving 
the assessments upon capital to provide for 
that liquidation. He would not, however, 
dwell farther upon this chimerical project, 
as he understood it was considered by 
every one except himself, but proceed to 
the consideration of the petition, his hon. 
friend proposed, as particularly worthy of 
attention, that a committee of that House 
should inquire into certain restrictions 
upon commerce, with a view to their re- 
moval. But his hon. friend should reflect, 
that no immediate effect could be reason- 
ably expected from the labour of such a 
committee for such a purpose, as the re- 
strictions alluded to, however burthen- 
some, could not be suddenly removed. 
This removal must, indeed, take place by 
slow degrees, entwined as they were wit 
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the general system of the trade of the 
country. But still great good might be 
expected from the investigations of such a 
committee, who would, he hoped, enter 
particularly into the consideration of the 
corn laws. His hon. friend had suggested 
that a certain modification should take 
place in the arrangements made towards 
the removal of the restrictions upon the 
Bank, namely, that the Bank should not be 
called upon to pay in bullion until the 
— arrived for such payment at the 
owest rate. Now he, on the contrary, 
thought that it would be much more for 
the advantage of the Bank itself, to make 
the payments in the order already settled; 
because such payments being made 
gradually would serve to break the fall, 
and prepare the Bank for the complete 
resumption of metallic payments. The 
only modification, indeed, which he 
deemed desirable on this subject was, that 
the Bank should be called upon perma- 
nently to pay its notes in bullion, instead 
of coin; for he could not conceive the 
policy of incurring the expense of coining 
gold merely for the purpose of the 
currency, which could be answered as 
well, if not more conveniently, by paper. 
The only object to be provided for in this. 
case was, that the real value of the paper 
should be equal to its denominative value, 
according to a settled and universal 
standard of value, or according to its no- 
minal amount in coin. His hon. friend 
had recommended the establishment of 
two standards of value, namely, silver and 
gold; but this was a project, in his opi- 
nion, peculiarly objectionable, because, if 
there were two standards, there would be 
greater chance of variation, and the es- 
tablishment of the least variable standard 
of value was the object to be desired, with 
a view to maintain the character of our 
currency. 

Mr. Finlay was an advocate for the ob- 
ject which the petition had in view, 
although he could not help thinking the 
question proposed for inquiry extremely 
complicated. It would perhaps be better 
to take one branch of this great question 
at a time than to enter into the whole of it 
at once. The freedom of trade was, no 


doubt, asound principlein theory, but gen- 
tlemen were not generally aware of thediffi- 
culties which presented themselves,when an 
attempt was made to carry that principle 
into practice. ‘The distress of the country, 
at present, he attributed to over specula- 
tion, over importation, and over manufac- 
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ture. He differed, therefore, from the 
hon. member for Portarlington, who 
considered that distress as the fruit 
of excessive taxation, the corn laws, 
and high wages, which, according to that 
hon. member, disqualified this country 
from selling our manufactures as cheap as 
other countries, where the taxation and 
wages were comparatively less. But how 

did the fact stand? Why, that in the 
cotton trade, the manufacturers of which 
were the most distressed at present, we 
were enabled to undersell all the foreign 
manufacturers in their own market. What, 
then, became of the hon. gentlemen’s 
theory as to taxation and low wages, and 
their effects? The people engaged in 
manufactures were no doubt suffering 
hardships, which every good man must 
deplore. But while they suffered from 
low wages, and especially in Scotland, it 
was to be recollected, that their wages 
were better than the same class of manu- 
facturers received in Germany and Ame- 
rica; for the distress of trade was universal, 
and this formed the aggravation of our 
distress. The hon. member expressed 
his persuasion that ministers were dis- 
posed to do every thing in their power 
for the alleviation of the public calamity. 

» Mr. W. Douglas thought inquiry most 
imperiously ealled for; for unless the 
grievances of the people were considered, 
and their distress relieved, no hope could 
be entertained of permanent tranquillity. 
When the people were in distressyand dis- 
contented in 1812, coercive measures 
were adopted, but no steps were taken to 
relieve distress or remove the cause of dis- 
content. Upon the recurrence of distress 
and disaffection in 1816 and 1817, coercive 
measures alone were again resorted to; 
and now, in 1819, the same course was to 
be followed. But after such recent ex- 
perience, was it wise to persevere in such 
a system? 

Mr. Brougham regretted the harsh ex- 
pressions towards the petitioners which 
had fallen from his. hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Marlow. Was it no disrespect to 
eighty of the most considerable merchants 
of London to say that they belonged to 
the anti-bullion party, and were influenced 
by such feelings alone in their application 
to that House? Had his hon. friend, be- 
fore he gave vent to such observations, 
allowed himself to have perused the names 
Tr to that petition, he would have 
checked himself, and not charged some of 
the greatest capitalists in the metrepolis 
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with being of a description of persons who 
had overtraded without the possession of 
any capital. It was plain indeed that his hon. 
friend’s extraordinary zeal on bullion and 
Bank questions had, on the present, as on 
other occasions, led him too far. Had he, 
without even reading the petition, locked 
only to the signatures, he would have 
found in them a sufficient guarantee of 
their respectability—he would have found 
amongst them also some of the most re- 
spectable supporters of the bullion princi- 
ple as any members in that House. He 
could mention the name of one, Mr. 
M’Caulay, who though not in general 
disposed to the views of Opposition, had, 
from the commencement, entertained the 
soundest views on that question. There 
were others of the petitioners who were 
formerly members of that House, who 
had been members of the very bullion com- 
mittee. It would appear also, that the 
House of Commons was not the only House 
in which divisions existed, for he believed, 
that the hon. member for Marlow, if he had 
read the names, would have found that of his 
own brother affixed to it [hear, and no!] ; 
if not his own brother, at least a very 
near connexion. But it was said, why 
delay the presentation of the petition to 
this day, when the House was so near 
to the adjournment? There was this good 
reason, this natural solution of the delay— 
that the petitioners waited under the hope 
that parliament would have donesomething 
to meet existing difficulties, without their 
intervention. He agreed with them that the 
attention of parliament ought to be spee- 
dily directed to the question, and having 
said so, he took the present opportunity of 
stating in answer to applications made to 
him as well by hon. members of that 
House, as by other gentlemen out of it, to 
know whether it was his intention to submit 
any motion on the commercial distresses, 
that he had no such intention. He was in- 
duced tothat decision from the result of his 
exertions three years ago, when his pro- 
position was met by a motion to read the 
other orders of the day. Besides, it was 
his conviction, that any proposition for 
such a change in the commercial interests 
of the country, as was suited to the altered 
state of our political relations with other 
nations, could be attended with no benefi- 
cial effect, if undertaken by any person 
not connected with the administration. 
It required the government to bend its 
whole attention to the subject. They 
had better means than any individual 
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member could have of acquiring the 
fullest information on the subject. They 
ought to undertake it, on their constitu- 
tional responsibility. ‘To carry to its ac- 
complishment such an investigation—to 
decide amidst the conflicting interests 
which beset it in every stage of its pro- 
gress, demanded a strong and efficient 
overnment. He agreed with his hon. 
iend (Mr. Ricardo), that nothing would 
be more fatal than any interference with 
the system adopted last session relative to 
cash payments. Any thing calculated to 
favour any cry against that arrangement, 
would inevitably increase the mischief. 
It was to be recollected, that those per- 
sons who most urgently pressed its adop- 
tion, had never shut their eyes to the fact, 
that some embarrassment must attend the 
change from the one system to the other. 
He agreed with him also, in the convic- 
tion, that the desired alteration in our 
commercial relations could not be the 
work of a day, from the nature of the 
interests opposed to each other; it was 
necessary, then, that the change should 
operate over a space of time. There 
was however one point on which he had 
wished so great an oracle, as he must ever 
consider him on such subjects, had not 
ronounced the decided opinion he had. 
e alluded to the possibility, or, if possi- 
ble, the adviseableness of paying off the 
national debt. The proposition was nota 
new one—it had been years ago suggested 
by Mr. Hutchinson, indeed, he believed 
every chancellor of the exchequer had a si- 
milar proposition made to him every year. 
It had in more recent times been brought 
before the public by Dr. Watson, bishop of 
Landaff, and, with the highest respect for 
the talents of that meritorious individual, 
he could not consider that production as 
the most favourable specimen. The effect 
of such a measure would be to place the 
property for five years at the mercy of all 
the solicitors, conveyancers, and money- 
hunters, in the country. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed in every thing 
that had been said relative to the respecta- 
bility of the petitioners, but he could 
not allow that House to separate under an 
impression, that the commercial interests 
of the country were overlooked or forgot- 
ten by the ministers of the Crown. With 
them it was an object of great solicitude. 
If any practical view opened on the 
minds, either of the petitioners or of the 
hon. gentleman who presented it, his right 
hon. friend at the head of the board of 
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trade would, he had no doubt, be most 


nxious to receive the communication. 


With respect to the reference made to the 
great question which employed the atten- 
tion of parliament last session, he, who 
had during that discussion been fully 
aware of the pressure of the remedy, 
agreed with the learned member, that 
every principle of practical wisdom and 
state policy required that not a doubt 
should be suffered to exist as to the ar- 
rangement being carried into effect. 


Mr. Ellice heard with regret from the 


noble lord, that in place of the govern- 
ment on its own responsibility taking 
up the inquiry into the 
for the purpose of provi 
which must be applied, and quickly, the 
noble lord had left it to the 
of individual members of that House. 
to what had been stated by the hon. 
member who denied the effect of taxation 
on the manufacturing distresses, he dif- 
fered from him most decidedly. If some 
arrangement was not effected before the 
perio 
under such a system of taxation, he feared 
an alarming crisis was near. 


distress, 
ing that relief, 


roposition 
As 


for the bullion payments arrived, 


Mr. Alderman Heygate said, he .im- 


puted the distresses to the great diminu- 
tion of the currency, which had been for 
a long time gradually going on. When 
nine millions had been withdrawn from 
the circulation, great mischief and distress 
must have been the result. 
much of the confusion had already taken 
place, and from what he heard from vari- 
ous parts, confidence was reviving. Let 
government but state the extent to which 
the diminution of the circulation should 
go, and the distress, the effect of uncer- 
tainty and want of confidence, would 
quickly disappear. 


He believed 


The petition was ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 27. 
NewspaArer Stamp DutTIEs 


Lord Sidmouth, on moving the secon 
reading of the bill, congratulated their 
lordships on the progress that had been 


made in effecting the purpose for which 
they had been called together, this being 
the last of the bills which it had been 
thought necessary to propose. Their lord- 
ships and the other House of Parliament 
had met the difficulties and dangers of 
the crisis in a manner the best calculated 
to stem them; and the measures that had 
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received the assent of the Crown had al- 
ready had a beneficial effect in correcting a 


part of the evils against which they were 
directed. It to be regretted 
that the evils to be provided against 
should arise out of the abuse of what 


were undoubtedly the privileges and the 
of | by this attack upon the freedom of the 


rights of the people—the freedom 
meeting to discuss grievances, and the 
freedom of the press. With regard to the 
first, every care had been taken not to in- 
terfere with the legitimate right of meet- 
ing ; and the fact was, that every meeting 
that could be made available for the pur- 
poses of actual free discussion, was not 
only left untouched by that act, but by 
the regulations of the act they were ren- 
dered more available to the lawful pur- 
poses for which they were intended. To 
regulate the public press was certainly a 
matter of greater difficulty, so as to steer 
clear of trenching upon its freedom. But 
to the objections in certain quarters, that 
it was better to do nothing, he could not 
agree. The present bill proceeded upon 
the unhappily notorious fact, that blas- 
or and seditious publications had 

een circulated to a great extent; and 
when it was said that these publications 
would find their antidote, and that it was 
unnecessary to restrain them by law, 
he would refer their lordships to a great 
statesman, who had observed how danger- 
ous it was for a man to try how much 
poison his constitution would bear. That 
the poison circulated by the publications 
which this bill was intended to restrain, 
must poeece an effect greatly to be de- 
plore , could scarcely be doubted, when 
it was considered that in every cottage 
in some districts of the kingdom (he 
thanked God not in all) were these poi- 
sonous publications disseminated. His 
lordship described briefly the provisions 
of the bill. The great obstacle had been, 
the difficulty in finding out the actual 
printer or publisher of these blasphemous 
and seditious works, he generally contriv- 
ing to issue his works only to those upon 
whom he could depend. Thus five inform- 
ations had been filed against Carlile, as 
the vender of a seditious publication, be- 
cause Sherwin, the printer, could not be 
found. The regulations in the bill, upon 
this and other points, would, he trusted, 
have the effect of checking the circulation 
of those poisonous publications, and he 
trusted also that their lordships would not 
hesitate to pass it, seeing, as they must, 


that blasphemy and sedition had en- 
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tered into a conspiracy against the reli- 
gion and the constitution of the country, 
which could only be effectually put dowa 
by the strong arm of the law. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said:~ 
Ministers have, then, at last wound up, 
to a happy and appropriate conclusion, 


press, those measures of indiscriminate 
coercion, that system of pains and pe- 
nalties which they had devised against a 
suffering and a prostrate people, and 
which have been carried into complete 
and unrelenting execution by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—those ready instruments in the 
hands of the servants of the Prince 
Regent, to keep his majesty’s subjects 
down—that best of all possible arguments, 
in the opinion at Jeast of the noble knight 
of the Thistle on the cross bench, in fa- 
vour of their own practice, whatever that 
practice may happen to be. Such are 
the true characteristics of these fearful 
measures.—But what is the light in which 
we are called upon to view them by their 
authors and abettors on the other side of 
the House? Instead of a successful at- 
tack upon the liberties of all the people, 
the noble earl in the blue ribbon has not 
hesitated to take credit for these enact- 
ments, as a mild system of remedial mea- 
sures—measures of peculiar grace and 
mercy towards the whole community, ne- 
cessarily called for, for the protection of 
the faithful subjects of the state, against 
the inroad of certain impending dangers, 
which, however, have come into exist- 
ence—have been born and bred, and have 
arrived at full maturity, during the very 
short period which has intervened since the 
last prorogation of parliament. If minis- 
tershad been aware of the impending storm, 
is it possible that they could so far have 
neglected their duty as to have sent the 
members of both Houses home, without 
giving them some authentic intimation of 
the dangers with which the country was 
encompassed? And isit not making too 
great a demand upon our credulity, for 
ministers to call upon us to believe, that 
in four short months this mushroom rebel- 
lion has sprung up, and has already as- 
sumed so formidable an appearance? 
What, then, is the result of all this ?. 
My lords, I do not feel myself entitled 
to believe that disaffection has extended 
itself widely. I am not bound to give 
implicit credit to the representations 
which ministers think fit to make in their 
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places in parliament; and that garbled 

statement which they have presented to 

both Houses with so much form and so- 

lemnity I think it my duty to reject; be- 

cause it is offered as conclusive evidence 

against the people of these countries, for | 
whom evidence was offered to be produced | 
at the bar of both Houses of Parliament. | 
But ministers refused to hear a word in | 
their defence, and are now prepared to | 
complete this the last act of outlawry | 
against them, on the mere uncorroborated 
statement of their inveterate prosecutors, 
the ministers of the Prince Regent, and 
without atittle of such evidence as would, 
or ought to be received, in any court of | 
justice. My first and main objection then 
to these measures is, because a sufficient 
parliamentary ground has not been laid to 
authorize so serious a proceeding as the 
stripping the subject ‘of any part of his 
constitutional privileges. 1 have another 
objection against the conduct of ministers, 
in urging the enacting of these heavy pe- 
nalties as general measures, because, upon 
the showing of the ministers themselves, | 
they were devised as the cure for insubor- 
dination and turbulency in a very few dis- 
tricts only, and those very particularly cir- 
cumstanced—and because ministers have, 
notwithstanding, prevailed upon the par- 
liament to pass a general sweeping system 
of coercion against the whole community. 
I have a farther ground of objection, be- 
cause Ireland has been included in the 
wide-spreading proscription—whereas her 
acknowledged tranquillity and peaceable 
demeanor ought to have made her a very 
unfitting object for any new measures of 
severity, and inasmuch as the present 
measures cannot by any possibility affect 
her present situation, or even bear upon 
her former habits, when she deserved less 
well of the general community than she 
does at present ; and because there has 
been nothing to justify suspicion against 
her in the remotest degree, or to prepare 
her for this cruel infliction, except, per- 
haps, her having been recently honoured 
by the panegyric of the ministers. The 
very principle on which these measures 
are founded, strikes my mind as in the 
highest degree objectionable, inasmuch as 
they draw a wide line of demarcation be- 
tween the different orders in society, be- 
tween the many and the few, the rich 
and the poor, the task-masters and the 
effective part of the population, teaching 
to the people this worst of all possible 
lessons, that in the eye of the parliament 
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at least, their interests, and those of the 
higher orders, are inconsistent with each 
other—and again, because in these their 
lines of demarcation, ministers have over- 
looked that most appropriate of all dis- 
tinctions, the separation of the innocent 
from the guilty. —My lords, I object to 
the whole of the machinery with which 
ministers have preceded and accompanied 
these extraordinary measures. They have 
taken the head of the state from that digni- 
fied retirement in which he is placed in the 
sanctuary of the constitution—from which 
he is produced to the view of his people 
in his own proper person, only for the 
purpose of exercising the high function 
of giving or refusing his sanction to the 
enactments of both Houses of Parliament, 
or the higher function still, df dispensing 
the heavenly prerogative of mercy. But 
ministers have broken into the sanctuary. 
They have brought the illustrious person 
to give a precipitate approval of the mas- 
sacre of his father’s subjects, and to in- 
fluence thereby, as has been too fatally 
proved, the conduct of magistrates, and, 
as I fear, of juries too; thus closing the 
door of justice against the unfortunate 
victims in the tragedy which was exhibited 
at Manchester, on the 16th of August last. 
And lastly, 1 object to those measures, 
because some of their most eloquent advo- 
cates have thought it indispensable for 
thom, in arguing their necessity, to vilify 
and to degrade that important part of the 
constituency, the people, even below the 
humble rank which they are acknowledged 
to hold in the community of the state. 
This may, perhaps, have been a popular 
topic for the moment, according to the 
extra-aristocratic feeling of the present 
day. But this argument, if it deserves 
the name, could surely have been intended 
for no other purpose but to exhibit the 
happy dexterity of the elegant artist in 
the most vivid colours, whilst he left the 
case just where he found it. But, ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, the 
just composition of the state assigns to that 
reprobated thing, the people,no inconsider- 
able place. The people form the great body 
of the social community. It is from them 
that it receives its form and consistency. 
They are the sinews of the nation’s 
strength in war; and in peace, the humble 
instruments of its commercial prosperity. 
It was that reprobated thing, the people, 
which fought us through the long and ar- 
duous contest which has crowned with 
glory the British and the Irish name ; and 
(51) 
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has borne the triumphal car of Waterloo’s 
distinguished chief to conquest and to 
immortality. 

The Duke of Athol said, he had most 
conscientiously voted for these measures, 
being thoroughly satisfied that they were 
imperiously required by the state of the 
country. He was satisfied they would 
prove highly satisfactory to the great 
majority of the country. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
no one could have anticipated the occur- 
rences which took place during the recess, 
and that ministers, by waiting until now, 
only showed a disposition to trust to the 
existing laws, as long as they could do so 
with safety. Besides, the refusal of the 
noble lords on the other side to assent to 
them even now, was a proof of the diffi- 
culties that must have attended their pro- 
posal at any former period. With the ex- 
ception of London, Westminster and 
Southwark, no petition or remonstrance 
had been presented against them. The 
silence of the people could not be disputed; 
and if ever there was an occasion to which 
the hackneyed quotation dum tacent clamant 
might be applied, it was the occasion of 
which he was speaking. From this dispo- 
sition he augured favourably of the future 
tranquillity of the country, and thought 
that government, by looking the danger 
in the face, had pursued the only prac- 
ticable measure of conciliation, that of 
providing for the safety of the well-dis- 
posed subjects of the Crown. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had voted 
for the present measures, because he con- 
ceived that their necessary tendency was, 
to secure the peace of the country, and 
to promote the happiness of the people. 
This was the end and aim of all just go- 
vernment; but he must deny to those who 
were endeavouring to disturb society the 
character of being the people. Upon that 
understanding he wot say, that the bills 
in question were calculated to add to the 
happiness, and to defend all the constitu- 
tional rights and interests of the subject. 
The meeting of parliament ought, indeed, 
in the present state of the country, to be 
regarded as a blessing, independently of 
these measures. How often had it been 
asserted and resolved in public places, 
that a certain meeting had been a legal 
meeting? Yet, was there one man in 
either House of Parliament who had dared 
to avow such an opinion? Other meetings, 
however, had been held in such numbers 
as to produce terror, and thereby alone 
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to be rendered illegal. Atsome of them 
banners were carried bearing the inscrip- 
tion of “ Liberty or death,” and the old 
song * Give us death or liberty,” was 
sung in full chorus. So he said too; he 
joined in the sentiment; he hoped an 
Englishman always would be found to 
prefer death to the loss of liberty. But 
what sort of liberty was intended, or what 
could be fairly represented by bloody 
flags, and black flags, by inscriptions of 
“ Vengeance,” and ‘ Let him who has 
not a sword sell his garment and buy one?” 
He muss confess, that before parliament 
had assembled, his alarm was great; but 
the majorities which had supported these 
measures, and the quiet produced already, 
showing the confidence which was reposed 
in parliament, had put an end to his 
alarm. He would now shortly advert to 
these proceedings, ‘one of which was, to 
prevent men from assembling together, 
as they had done, in numbers from $0,000 
to 50,000. This the noble earl called 
coercion. He could not understand how 
such aterm could apply to such a law. 
Was it possible that these multitudes 
could carry on any thing like debate, that 
they could calmly discuss their grievances, 
or make any rational progress towards 
their removal? The bill authorized men 
still to meet—to meet with those whom 
they knew, in a manner calculated to 
answer the purposes of debate, and to 
enable them to come to aright conclusion. 
Then again with regard to drilling and 
training, were not these practices which 
ought to be put down ? Though the sub- 
ject had certainly a right to keep arms for 
his own defence, he had no right to keep 
arms for any other purpose. By the ex- 
press language of the Bill of Rights, 
which confirmed the general principle as 
to the subject's right, the right also of the 
legislature to interfere was asserted. With 
respect to the traverse bill, it had un- 
doubtedly in its progress received improve- 
ments, which reflected great credit on a 
noble lord (Holland). It had been ob- 
served in another place, that the noble 
lord was a Whig of the first distinction, 
but that he (lord Eldon) was no Whig at 
all. In the modern acceptation of the 
term, he was certainly not a Whig; but 
he nevertheless hoped he had always fol- 
lowed in the path marked out to him by 
the example of lord Somers, and those 
truly great men who brought about the 
Revolution. Not one inch would they 
ever go beyond the strict necessity of the 
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case, and by the same rule would he 
always govern his public conduct. Re- 
ferring now to the bill for regulating the 
prem, he was ready to admit that the 
iberties of Englishmen had not only been 
sustained and supported, but in some 
degree obtained by the freedom with which 
it exercised its powers. For the same 
reason, it was important to take care that 
it should not be destroyed by the same 
means. Blame had been cast on a learned 
person who had filled an office which he 
himself once had the honour to hold, for 
not having prosecuted libels more effec- 
tually. For his own part, he did not 
know how that learned person could have 
acted with more effect. The late publi- 
cations were quite a novelty in this coun- 
try. When he was in office, he never 
heard of waggons filled with seditious 
papers, in order to be distributed through 
every village, to be scattered over the 
highways, to be introduced into cottages. 
Such things were formerly unknown; but 
there was now scarcely a village in the 
kingdom that had not its little shop in 
which nothing was sold but blasphemy 
and sedition. He understood that some 
persons wished a distinction to have been 
drawn between blasphemy and sedition; 
but the fact was, that one was now re- 
sorted to for the sake of the other. The 
publications he was adverting to were 
made up of seditious blasphemy, and 
blasphemous sedition. By no other means 
could a people who for fifty years had 
shown themselves to be the most moral 
and religious in the world, be seduced 
into a conspiracy for overthrowing the 
constitution of their country. It was ne- 
cessary that their religion and their morals 
should first be undermined. He wished 
that they could be separated, but he 
feared it was impossible. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, December 29. 


Newsrarer Stamp 
On the order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill, ' 

Lord Erskine said, he could not suffer 
the bill to pass without declaring his opi- 
nion in avery few words, and putting it 
on the Journals by his protest. He felt 
-as much as those who were the authors of 
the measure, the necessity of supporting 
the authority and of maintaining the 
dignity .of parliament, but he was confident 
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that a law so unnecessary and so incon- 
sistent with the principles of public free- 
dom, would produce a quite contrary 
effect. From the beginning of his life, he 
had uniformly exerted himself for the 
liberty of the press, having always con- 
sidered the people as degraded whilst the 
government was contemptible andinsecure, 
in proportion as it had been fettered ; but 
the bill before them went beyond any 
attack upon it, which he ever expected to 
witness. What, for instance, coull be 
said for the clause requiring recognizances, 
which seemed to consider every printer as 
a suspected and dangerous person? Could 
any thing but discontent and disaffection 
be expected to follow from such an un- 
precedented violation of the constitution ? 
And after all the impolicy and injustice of 
this unaccountable innovation, it would 
be of no manner of use, as the restraints, 
in many ways quite obvious, might and 
would be invaded, as the periods of the 
proscribed publications, and the number 
of sheets in them might be altered. 
Lord E. concluded by saying, that he 
was the more earnest that such a law 
should be rejected by the House of Lords, 
as it had been hitherto respected even by 
those who unfortunately distrusted and 
libelled the other House of Parliament. 
To have the confidence and affection of 
an enlightened people was the only pos- 
sible way of securing their obedience. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
bill would only affect publications sold for 
sixpence or less. Those, therefore, that 
were of a higher price, were wholly ex~ 
empt from its operation. As to the ob- 
jection taken by the learned lord, that 
sureties had only hitherto been called 
upon to give security against a specific 
act, he would beg leave to observe, that 
with regard to a numerous and important 
class of persons, he meant the publicans, 
the principle of calling for security for 
their good behaviour had been long 
recognized and acted upon. Nor could 
he discover any objection to the measure 
of securities required under the present 
bill, considering the circumstances which 
had rendered it necessary. It was not 
directed against the respectable body of 
booksellers and printers, but against those 
persons who had intruded themselves 
into that class, and who, having neither 
property, respectability, nor responsibility, 
it became essentially necessary to prevent 
the mischievous consequences, that were 
daily increasing, of the publications sent 
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forth by them, to call upon them im- 
peratively for security for their good 
conduct. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed as to the 
necessity that existed for passing the 
present bill; a necessity arising from 
those mischievous publications which 
had been sent forth at a cheap rate to 
delude and deceive the lowest classes of 
the people. It was not against the re- 
spectable press that this bill was directed, 
but against a pauper press, which, ad- 
ministering to the prejudices and the pas- 
sions of a mob, was converted to the 
basest purposes, which was an utter 
stranger to truth, and only sent forth a 
continual stream of falsehood and malig- 
nity, its virulence andits mischief heighten- 
ing as it proceeded. If he was asked 
whether he would deprive the lowest 
classes of society of all political informa- 
tion? he would say, that he saw no possi- 
ble good to be derived to the country 
from having statesmen at the loom and 
politicians at the spinning jenny. He 
differed trom his learned friend in his view 
of this bill, considering it as imperatively 
called for by that mischievous abuse of the 
public press, those cheap publications, 
which were comparatively of modern 
date, and which had for a time derived 
impunity and increased in virulence and 
malignity, in consequence of the acquittal 
of Hone. The mischief arising from them 
in the deception and delusion practised 
upon the lowest classes, by means of the 
grossest and most malignant falsehoods, 
was such, that it threatened the most 
material injury to the best interests of the 
country, unless some means were devised 
of stemming its torrent. Conceiving that 
the regulations contained in this measure 
would have the effect of extinguishing 
this gross and flagrant abuse of the press, 
that he felt it his duty to support the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


PRrorest AGAINST THE NEWSPAPER 
Stamp Duties The following 
protest against the passing of the bill was 
entered on the Journals : 

Dissentient, 

“1. Because, by the stamps imposed 
by this bill, and by its further directing 
recognizances to be entered into by the 
printers and publishers of the pamphlets 
and papers therein mentioned, and in 
sums 80 large and disproportionate to the 
probable credit of such persons, or the 
profits of such small publications, it is 
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manifest one has, indeed, been not very 
indistinctly admitted), that a discourage- 
ment, amounting to almost a prohibition, 
is thus suddenly aimed at a very large and 
often useful branch of trade. 

“2, Because this tacit interdict has 
not been justified, nor even attempted to 
be supported, in such a manner as the 
House of Lords, invested with the only 
certain means of arriving at truth, was, in 
my opinion, imperiously bound to have 
resorted to, before it consented to a law 
abridging, in any manner whatsoever, 
the freedom of the press. 

*«* 3, Because the great mass of British 
subjects have no surer means of being in- 
formed of what passes in parliament, and 
in the courts of justice, or of the general 
transactions of the world, than through 
cheap publications, within their means of 
purchase; and I desire to express my dis- 
sent from that principle and opinion, that 
the safety of the state, and the happiness 
of the multitude in the laborious condi- 
tions of life, may be best secured by their 
being kept in ignorance of political cone 
troversies and opinions; as I hold, on the 
contrary, that the government of this 
country can only continue to be secure 
whilst it conducts itself with fidelity and 
justice, and as all its acts shall, as hereto- 
fore, be thoroughly known and understood 
by all classes of the people. 

“4, Because this obstruction to the sale 
and circulation of small periodical publi- 
cations is not confined to those of a poli- 
tical character, but most unaccountably 
extends to all such as shall contain any 
public news, intelligence or occurrence, 
or any remark or observation thereon; @ 
description which most obviously com- 
prehends and involves all the transactions 
of human life upon which reasonable beings 
(putting national freedom wholly out of 
the question) can seek or desire to com- 
municate with one another. 

«“ 5. Because it might be admitted, in 
perfect consistency with these objections 
to this bill, that considerable numbers of 
the publications in question may have 
been mischievous; but no evidence, which 
I can accept as satisfactory, has been laid 
before the House of the extent of such 
abuses, nor that the laws had been duly 
put in force to suppress them, had been 
found to be ineffectual or insufficient, but 
on the contrary, that not one information 
or indictment had been filed by the at- 
torney-general throughout the whole of 
the year 1818, against any printer or pub- 
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lisher of a libel of any description what- 
soever, and that in the present year fol- 
lowing it, no person, except Richard Car- 
lile, has been brought to trial and con- 
victed. 

“6. Because, most earnestly as I desire 
to see the government of this country in 
all its branches, looked up to with reve- 
rence and affection, and all libellers, who 
maliciously asperse it, brought to speedy 
constitutional punishments, I am com- 
pelled, by long experience in the courts 
of justice, to question the expediency of 
any other remedies for sueh abuses, but a 
vigorous execution of the ordinary laws ; 
since before the passing of the Libel act, 
when the province of juries over libels had 
been annihilated by judicial usurpation, 
the licentiousness of the press increased 
beyond the example of former times, until 
libellers lost their popularity and safety 
when the people were restored to the pri- 
vilege of judging them, and of protecting 
those who were innocent. 

“7. Lastly, Because I am of opinion 
that the remedies enacted by this bill 
to repress the publications in question, 
will be found to be as inefficacious as 
they are inconsistent with the principles 
of the constitution; since, when the 
smaller printers and publishers are on 
a sudden thrown out of bread, by the im- 
possibility of finding sureties for such 
jarge sums, to be levied by the alarming 
process cf extent, and not upon any facts 
which such sureties can anticipate, but upon 
uncertain opinions regarding undefined 
offences, their principals may have re- 
course to methods of delivering themselves 
from the operation of the law. They 
may enter into larger partnerships or com- 
binations for continuing their periodical 
works, by small advancements of price and 
changes in the periods of publication, 
which will probably be more eagerly 
sought for after the disappointed inter- 
dict, and parliament, if it pursues its ob- 
ject, may be driven to carry on a most 
unpopular siege against the press, increas- 
ing at every step the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and conferring popularity upon 
a few mischievous writers, who would 
otherwise sink into obscurity or contempt. 

(Signed) ERSKINE.” 

Both Houses adjourned to Tuesday the 

15th of February. 


DemisE or uis Masesty 
GerorceE III.] On Sunday, January 30, 
1820, in pursuance of the statutes 7 and 


Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill. 
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8 William 8rd, c. 15, and 6 Anne, c. 7, 
which enact, that if the parliament be, at 
the time of the king’s death, separated by 
adjournment or prorogation, it shall, not- 
withstanding, assemble immediately, both 
Houses met, pro Jorma, and adjourned. 
On the following day, they again met. . 
The oaths were administered to the Lords 
by Mr. Cowper, the chief clerk. The 
Lord High Steward attended in the long 
gallery, and administered the oaths of al- 
legiance to such members of the House 
of Commons as were in attendance. After 
this, the Speaker took the chair of the 
House, and immediately proceeded to take 
the customary oaths; after which, those | 
members who had previously taken the 
oaths of allegiance before the high steward, 
came to the table, and were re-sworn. 
The swearing-in of members continued 
until the 2nd of February, when both 
Houses adjourned to the 17th. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 17. 


MeEssAGE FROM THE Kinc.] The 
Earl of Liverpool presented a Message 
from his Majesty [See the proceedings 
of the Commons]. He said, that it being 
most desirable that the House should be 
unanimous in agreeing to an address to 
his majesty of condolence for the loss of 
the king, his father, and of congratulation 
on his present majesty’s accession, which 
it was his intention to move immediately, 
he was anxious to avoid any question that 
might tend to produce a difference of opi- 
nion, and he should therefore move that 
that part of the message which related to 
the calling of a new parliament, and the 
measures to be adopted in consequence, 
be taken into consideration to-morrrow. 
—This being ordered, the noble earl pro- 
ceeded to move an address to his majesty. 
He said, he was so convinced that the 
feelings of all who heard him were upon 
this subject completely in unison with his 
own, that he thought it would be need- 
lessly trespassing upon their lordsbips 
patience to dilate upon topics which must 
suggest themselves to every person in the 
House, and the effect of which, by dwel- 
ling upon them, could only be weakened. 
He was most anxious, that upon such a 
subject the House should be unanimous, 
and the address had with that view been 
drawn up so as to afford no ground what- 
ever for any difference of opinion, although 
in so doing he had not in any manner sa- 
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crificed his feelings, either public or pri- 


vate. He was satisfied, however, that he 
only echoed the sentiments of their lord- 
ships when he spoke of their late sove- 
reign as one whose reign, for the length- 
ened period of 60 years, had afforded a 
continued bright example of all the vir- 
tues that ought to adorn a throne, and 
whose conduct and character during that 
long reign, would for ever impress upon 
the people of this country a — re- 
membrance of his amiable qualities, whilst 
the glories of his reign would form a 
splendid portion of our history. He was 
satisfied that they would be equally ready 
to proceed to the foot of the throne to 
declare their attachment to his present 
majesty, during the sovereignty of whose 
illustrious house the country had derived 
so many advantages. Under these impres- 
sions, and satisfied as he was, that any 
thing he could say would only tend to 
weaken the effect of what all their lord- 
ships must feel, he should at once con- 
clude by moving the address. His lord- 
ship then moved an address similar to that 
moved in the House of Commons. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was con- 
vinced, that there must be a most anxious 
desire in their lordships to proceed in the 
manner which the noble earl had pointed 
out. The deep sense which the House 
entertained of the great virtues of his late 
majesty left no doubt of their concurrence 
in the expressions of condolence contained 
in the address. It was his hope that that 
good understanding which it was most 
desirable should subsist between the 
Crown and the parliament would always 
continue; and therefore their lordships 
might be expected to join in’ the confi- 
dence expressed by the noble earl. For 
his part, he readily concurred in the ad- 
dress, because it went no farther than the 
occasion required, and pledged the House 
to nothing but that to which all must be 
prepared to agree. 

The Marquis of Buckingham was sen- 
sible, that if all the noble lords who were 
anxious to manifest their concurrence in 
the address should rise to express that 
disposition, it could only be voted when 
all had delivered their sentiments. If, 
however, he made any claim to their in- 
dulgence while he expressed sentiments 
in which ail their lordships participated, 
he must confess that that claim was one 
of a selfish nature; for those with whom 
he was connected had been honoured with 
great marks of royal favour by their late 
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lamented sovereign. He hoped, there- 
fore, that he should be excused, if he 
took that opportunity of giving vent to 
the feelings of gratitude with which he 
was impressed. It had often been said, 
that the favours conferred by sovereigns 
were soon overlooked. This, however, 
had not been the case in the present in- 
stance. Our late gracious sovereign, 
notwithstanding the estrangement from 
his people, caused by the inscrutable act 
of Providence, continued to live in the 
hearts of his subjects, remembering, as 
they did, all those virtues by the exercise 
of which he had so adorned his throne. 
It was in this manner that our late gra- 
cious monarch had forestalied the ap- 
plauses of posterity; for in the long in- 
terval that had elapsed whilst the veil was 
interposed between him and his people, 
his virtues had become the theme of their 
veneration, and had received the final seal 
of their admiration and respect. 

The Earl of Darnley said, it was the 
farthest from his wish to interrupt that 
unanimity which he had no doubt would 
prevail upon this occasion; but there ap- 
peared to him to be an omission, which, 
if he was irregular in noticing, he should, 
no doubt, be told so. He alluded to the 
circumstance of there being no condolence 
included in the address, with regard to 
the death of the duke of Kent. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was un- 
doubtedly his intention to move an ad- 
dress of condolence to his majesty on the 
lamented death of the duke of Kent, and 
also to the duchess of Kent; but he 
thought it better that the address he had 
already moved should stand as the single 
proceeding of this night. 

The address was then agreed to nem. 
diss., and was ordered to be presented to 
his majesty by the Lords with white staves. 
The earl of Liverpool observed, that his 
majesty’s state of health not allowing him 
to receive the whole House, was the rea- 
son for adopting the above mode of pre- 
senting the address. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 17. 
MEssAGE FROM THE Lord 


Castlereagh presented the following 
Message from the King : 


GeorceE R. 
“The King is persuaded that the 
House of Commons deeply participates 
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in the grief and affliction of his Majesty | 


for the loss which his Majesty and the | 
nation have sustained by the lamented 
death of the late King his father. 

“« This melancholy event imposing upon 
his Majesty the necessity of summoning, 
within a limited period, anew Parliament, 
the King has taken into consideration the 
present state of public business, and is of 
opinion, that it will be in all respects 
most conducive to the public interests 
and convenience to call the new Parlia- 
ment without delay. 

«“ The King, therefore, recommends to 
the House of Commons to adopt such 
measures as may be found indispensably 
necessary to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service during the interval 
which must elapse between the termina- 
tion of the present session and the open- 
ing of a new Parliament. G. R.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should move 
that it be taken into consideration to- 
morrow. He thought it necessary that 
members should have a day to consider 
one part of it, but he hoped the House 
would feel that there ought to be no 
delay in replying to another part—he 
meant that which referred to the death of 
his late majesty. In rising to propose an 
address of condolence to his majesty, the 
House would fee! that it was not neces- 
sary or desirable for him to go into 
lengthened details; and he hoped that, 
from the few observations which he had 
to make nothing would arise to prevent 
their coming to an unanimous decision on 
the present melancholy occasion. They 
would, he was persuaded, all join in the 
same sentiments of affliction and reverence 
for the loss of their late beloved monarch. 
Whatever might be the opinions respect- 
ing the events of the late reign, and of the 
administration of government under his 
present majesty, there could, he was 
certain, be no difference as to this point— 
that under the illustrious House of 
Brunswick this country had enjoyed a 
greater share of happiness and glory than 
had fallen to the lot of any other nation 
on the face of the globe. The House, he 
was sure, were anxious to testify their 
deep affliction at the loss of a monarch, 
who, in the course of a long reign, during 
periods of great trial, had, by his mild 

and amiable qualities, secured the love 
and esteem of the nation. Indeed, the 
veneration in which our late beloved 
monarch was held, and the general 
attachment to him by all ranks and 
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classes, were visible at every period of his 
glorious reign, but more particularly on 
those melancholy occasions when he was: 
prevented from superintending in person 
the interests of hispeople. In the unusually 
long period of his reign, this country had 
grown up to rank, power, and commercial 
splendor, unequalled among the nations 
of the earth. With these feelings as to 
the character of the late reign, there 
would not, he was certain, be any differ- 
ences as to the address of condolence 
which he meant to propose. There was 
another subject to which he should also 
call the attention of the House, it was the 
accession of his present majesty. To his 
reign he looked forward with the most 
sanguine hopes for the prosperity of the 
nation ; and when he looked to the past, 
he had the best guarantee to hope from 
thefuture. Indeed, after the declaration 
made by his majesty on his accession, 
that he would make the example of his 
royal father the basis of his conduct, the 
country had to hope for a prosperous 
reign. In conclusion, his lordship trusted, 
that his majesty’s reign would be long, 
and happy for himself and the country ; 
and that though he might not have to 
achieve any additional glories in war, he | 
would add the only remaining laurel to 
his brow, by looking, in peace, to policy, 
justice, and moderation in the administra- 
tion of his government. His lordship 
then moved, ‘‘ That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, to convey to 
his majesty the expression of the deep 
affliction in which we have been involved 
by the death of the late king ; a monarch, 
whose virtues had so long afforded the 
brightest example, and who had so long 
reigned in the hearts of his faithful peo- 
ple: To assure his majesty we shall never 
cease to cherish in our memories the 
recollection of the many blessings which 
we have enjoyed under the mild and 
paternal government of his royal father ; 
during whose long and eventful reign the 
country has made so great advances in 
arts and industry, in commercial opulence 
and national power, and has derived so 
large an accession of glory from the 
splendid achievements of his majesty’s 
fleets and armies: To add to these ex- 
pressions of regret and condolence, on 
this common calamity, our most sincere 
congratulations upon his majesty’s acces- 
sion to the throne of his ancestors: To 
convey to his majesty the dutiful assur- 
ance of our loyal and affectionate attach- 
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ment to his sacred person, and to enfreat 
him to believe that we derive from the 
experience of the past, as well as from 
eur confidence in his majesty’s character 
and virtues, the firm conviction that his 
reign will be marked by a constant 
endeavour to promote the general pros- 
perity and happiness of his people.” 

Mr. Tierney said, that no man could 
be more sensible than himself of the 
virtues of their late revered and lamented 
sovereign—virtues too numerous to be 
then detailed. Nor could any man be 
more sincere than himself in congratu- 
lating his present majesty on his acces- 
sion. No man could feel a greater per- 
sonal respect for his majesty than himself. 
No man could be more earnest in his 
hopes that his majesty’s reign might be 
long and prosperous. No man could ex- 
ceed him in zealous wishes that that reign 
might be productive of equal honour and 
advantage to his majesty and to the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly there was one expres- 
sion in the address which he thought had 
better have been omitted. He adverted 
to that passage which spoke of “ the ex- 

rience of the past.’? On all the past 

wished to turn his back. He wished 
to bury it in oblivion. A new reign was 
‘commencing, and he most anxiously 
hoped that his majesty would adopt such 
measures—that his ministers would advise 
such measures, as would conduce to his 
majesty’s own character, honour, and 
dignity, and to the general benefit of the 
country. 

The address was agreed to, nem. con. 
and it was ordered, that in consideration 
of his majesty’s indisposition, the said 
address be presented by such members of 
the House as were of the privy council. 
It was then resolved, nem. con. 1. “* That 
an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, to condole with his majesty on 
the loss which his majesty has sustained 
by the calamitous and untimely death of 
his royal brother the late duke of Kent. 
2. That this House do condole with 
her royal highness the duchess of Kent, 
on the calamitous and untimely death of 
his late royal highness the duke of Kent.” 
—Similar addresses were, on the following 
day, agreed to in the House of Lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 18. 
MEssAGE FROM THE KiNG.] The 
Earl of Liverpool moved the order of the 


Message from the King’ 


day for taking into consideration his 
majesty’s message. The message having 
been read, « 
The Earl of Liverpool said, if he had 
had any doubt on the preceding day as to 
the propriety of separating the question 
as to the calling a new parliament without 
delay, from the subject of addressing the 
king in condolence on the death of the 
late sovereign, that doubt wouid have 
been entirely removed by the remark 
made by the noble marquis, that such an 
intimation was entirely unprecedented. 
It was undoubtedly true that it was un- 
precedented, but it should be recollected 
that the situation in which they were 
placed was also unprecedented. It 
was not the case of the tranfer of the 
Crown and all the administration of tke 
government at once to a successor, but 
here the illustrious individual on the 
throne had administered the government 
for a considerable time, and was now 
called upon to do that in his own name 
and behalf, which he had hitherto done 
in the name and on the behalf of the late 
king. With regard to the question of 
dissolving the parliament, according to 
the common law of the land, the parlia- 
ment ceased its functions on the demise 
of the Crown, and the act which passed 
for enabling the parliament to sit for six 
months afterwards, might be called an ex- 
ception to that law. With regard to the 
motive for passing that act, it appeared to 
have been intended to provide against a 
disputed succession. But undoubtedly 
the act did not fetter the monarch, in the 
exercise of his prerogative, who might at 
once, if he pleased, exercise that preroga- 
tive by dissolving the parliament; it was 
merely a question as to the public interest 
or convenience. It was true, that with 
regard to the civil list, it had been usual 
for the parliament sitting at the demise of 
the Crown, to pass a measure for arrang- 
ing the civil list; but this, which was a 
proper compliment to the Crown, there 
was no necessity to bring forward, when 
the Crown itself, as in the present in- 
stance, waived the immediate considera- 
tion of it. This, therefore, being put 
aside for the present, at the instance of the 
Crown, it must be obvious to every one, 
that there were circumstances connected 
with the knowledge that a new parliament 
must be called within a certain period, 
that rendered it inconvenient to proceed 
to any public business that was not ab- 
solutely necessary. These circumstances 
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were matter of notoriety; and it was evi- 
dent that it would be more for the public 
interest and convenience that the mea- 
sures necessary to be brought forward 
should be presented to a parliament unin- 
fluenced by such circumstances, and with 
their attention not distracted by considera- 
tions arising out of the contemplation of 
the near approach of the summoning 
a new parliament, and the preparations 
and arrangements necessarily consequent 
upon it. His lordship concluded by mov- 
ing an address to his majesty, which was 
an echo of the message. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
his surprise that the noble earl had not 
afforded any explanation as to the reasons 
or the motives for the sudden dissolution 
of the parliament. He believed it to be 
contrary to all precedent for the Crown to 
put to the consideration of parliament the 
question as to its owndissolution. It was 
undoubtedly true, that the king, in the 
exercise of his prerogative, might dissolve 
the parliament at the moment of its meet- 
ing on his accession; but when the ques- 
tion of a dissolution was put to parliament 
itself, they might, with perfect propriety, 
consider what had been the practice upon 
similar occasions ; and when it was urged 
as a reason for now dissolving the parlia- 
ment, that it would be for the public in- 
terest and convenience, it might be fairly 
answered, and this too on the authority 
of the noble earl himself, that the present 
was the most convenient period for enter- 
ing upon the consideration of public 
business. When, however, this plea of 
convenience was urged, it would be found, 
upon looking back to the periods of the 


accession of our sovereigns, since the 
reign of William 3rd, when the act was 
passed, authorizing the parliament to con- 
tinue sitting six months after the demise 
of the Crown, that at periods much more 
inconvenient than the present, parliament 
had continued sitting, and had, before 
their separation, uniformly passed the 
civil list bill. Thus, on the accession of 
queen Anne, in March, on that of George 
Ist, in August, of George 2nd, in 
June, and the late king in October, the 
parliament in each case continued sitting, 
and passed the civil list bill within a short 
period of the meeting. Why these pre- 
cedents were to be departed from, the 
noble earl had not explained. Neither 
had he explained how the public service 
was to be provided for in the interval, or 
how the dignity of the Crown was to be 
(VOL. XLI.) 
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provided for, the civil list bill having now 
expired. There was another consideration 
also of great importance; he alluded to 
the increase of the military force of the 
country, to the amount of 10,000 men. 
Agreeing, as he did, in the necessity for 
this addition to our military force, he con- 
sidered it of the greatest importance, ina 
constitutional point of view, that the par- 
liament should have an opportunity of 
taking into consideration such increase. 
Was it intended that only a short mutiny 
bill should be brought in, which would 
not afford any opportunity of considering 
the amount of the force? As he had been 
unable to discover any reason why the 
precedent in former cases should be in 
this instance departed from, he could not 
give his vote for the address. 

The Ear! of Harrowby observed, that 
it must be, in his opinion, obvious, that 
with all the preparations and arrangements 
that were making, with a view to a disso- 
lution of parliament, which it was known 
must take place within a certain period, 
it was impossible for the members of the 
other House to pay that attention which 
was requisite to the measures to be pro- 
posed to them. As to any difficulty in 
providing for the public service in the 
interim, the course to be pursued was in- 
tended to be the same as in 1807 and in 
1784, when a dissolution took place about 
the same period; and with regard to pro- 
viding for the dignity of the Crown, though 
there might perhaps be some slight diffi- 
culty, yet it might readily be done by a 
vote of credit out of the remaining here- 
ditary revenues of the Crown. 

Earl Grosvenor contended, that there 
was time enough to complete any mea- 
sures that might be necessary, without 
dissolving the parliament, and objected 
strongly to the continuance of so large a 
standing army in time of peace. Was it 
for a purpose which ministers could not 
avow—was it to support themselves in 
administration, that this extraordinary 
burthen was to be continued in the pre- 
sent distressed condition of the country ? 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that 
great inconvenience would be found to 
attend the immediate dissolution of par- 
liament. With respect to the considera- 
tion of the civil list, he thought it would 
be better that it should be arranged by 
parliament, instead of being submitted to 
the public—as it was, in effect, by being 
postponed until the general election had 
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that there were such things as instructions 
from constituents to their representatives, 
and that he thought should have suggest- 
ed itself to the noble lords as one of the 
inconveniences attendant upon the course 
which they recommended. It had been 
said, that the civil list was to be pro- 
vided for out of the bereiary revenues. 
But they would find, by the consoli- 
dated fund act, that the hereditary reve- 
nues were appropriated to make up the 
deficiencies of that fund, in the event of 
the king’s demise. 

The Earl of Caernarvon said, his noble 
friend had shown, that if it was conve- 
nient at any time to continue the sitting 
of parliament, it was convenient now. 
But then it was objected, that members 
of parliament would have so much of their 
own business to attend to, they would 
neglect the business of their constituents. 
For his own part, he should have drawn 
a contrary conclusion. If there was any 
period when members of parliament at- 
tended more particularly to the business 
of their constituents than another, it was 
when they were about to be dissolved. 
In the present condition of the country, a 
strong ground shouldbe made out to justify 
an immediate dissolution ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that those who could 
give such advice without such a ground, 
had not done their duty either to the king 
or to the country. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the whole 
business of the session was yet to be done, 
and contended that it would be impossible 
to get through it in time to prepare for a 
dissolution at the end of six months. 
With regard to the precedents alluded to, 
he would have their lordships to consider 
in what state the public business was on 
those different occasions. In those cases, 
there was no necessity for adopting the 
course which, under the present circum- 
stances, appeared expedient. Besides, 
since the death of his late majesty, there 
had been more excitation throughout the 
country, on the prospect of the new 
elections, than probably existed at any 
former period. Perhaps there was not an 
instance known before, in which the same 

aper that communicated the death of the 

ing contained an advertisement from a 
candidate for the representation of a 
county. 

Lord King said, that the immediate 
dissolution would bring them to May 
before the new parliament could meet, 
and he would leave it to the House to con- 
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sider to what time the session must extend 
in that case. It was true that they had 
balance of conyenience and inconvenience 
to decide upon, but then there was uni- 
form practice on one side, and that prac- 
tice was, that after the demise of the 
king, parliament should proceed, with as 
little delay as possible, to the arrange- 
ment of the civil list. By dissolving now, 
they would leave the Crown without 9 
civil list. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that accord- 
ing to the law of parliament in former 
times, on the demise of the Crown, the 
parliament was ipso facto dissolved. He 
did not mean to say that it was not right 
for parliament to have extended its own 
existence for six months after the demise 
of the king, as was done by the act of 
William 3rd. His notion was, that the 
enactment was properly made, with a 
view to the public interest; but by that 
act it was not determined that the parlia- 
ment should necessarily exist for six 
months after the demise—it was still left 
open to consideration how far the public 
convenience required that it should con- 
tinue so to exist or not. If, on the other 
hand, they thwarted the purpose of dis- 
solving parliament, by going 6n with bu- 
siness when the public convenience did 
not require it, they were the pe~sons who 
took upon themselves to say that the 
Crown should not dissolve the parliament, 
If they threw obstacles in the way of the 
dissolution, they took upon themselves the 
authority of deciding the question; and 
therefore he would vote with his noble 
friends, not with a view to break in upon 
the prerogative of the Crown, but to 
prevent the prerogative from being inter- 
fered with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Message from the King. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 18. 


MEsSAGE FROM THE KineG.]_ The or- 
der of the day for taking into considera- 
tion his Majesty's Message having been 
read, 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that in 
rising to move an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, it might be for the convenience 
of the House to state, what course it was 
the intention of ministers to propose. It 
was well known, that although before the 
late recess various bills had been agreed 
to, applicable to the then state of the 
country, the great mass of the public busi- 
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ness of the session had not been entered 
upon. Under those circumstances, it be- 
came indispensable for his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to consider what course it would 
be most expedient to advise. There were 
only two courses which could be pursued 
—either to endeavour to go through the 
whole of the business, by extending the 
present session to the utmost length which 
the law would allow, or to call a new par- 
liament. The House would see that many 
inconveniences would attend the former 
of those courses. It would, in all proba- 
bility be scarcely practicable to complete 
all the parliamentary business within the 
prescribed period, and to sclect those te- 
se to which the especial attention of par- 
iament should be directed, would be a dif- 
ficult and an invidious task. Any measure 
not completed by the natural close of the 
s¢ssion, would not stand so advantageously 
with reference to a new parliament, as if 
absolutely commenced in that parliament. 
The House would also, he was persuaded, 
go along with ministers in their convic- 
tion, that nothing could be less desirable, 
with reference to the public morals, and 
he would even add, to the public tranquil- 
lity, than to leave the country for many 
months subject to all the excitation and 
passions which the approach of a general 
election tended to generate. Weighing 
the alternative presented to them, minis- 
ters had decided in favour of a new par- 
liament. It appeared to them, therefore, 
that the only sound proceeding was, to 
endeavour to confine the measures to be 
proposed in the present parliament as 
much as possible to those which were in- 
dispensable to the public service. He was 
perfectly aware, that it had been the usage 
on similar occasions, on the first meeting 
of parliament after the demise of the 
Crown, to make provision for a great pro- 
portion of the civil establishment of the 
country. It certainly was the wish of his 
majesty’s government that this subject 
should be satisfactorily arranged. But, 
on the other hand, it would require much 
time to prepare the proposition which it 
was their intention to submit to parliament 
on the subject; and it was also extremely 
desirable that that proposition should be 
adequately considered by the House, with 
calm minds and a full attendance; all 
which it was hopeless to expect during 
the existence of the present parliament. 
On all these grounds, therefore, ministers 
had decided on advising the Crown to call 
@new parliament with as little delay as 
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possible. He would now state to the 
House the particular business which mi- 
nisters meant te propose for the consider- 
ation of the present parliament. With 
respect to private business, the House 
was aware of the course that had been 
pursued on former dissolutions—namely, 
to make such an arrangement as would 
place private business in the new parlia- 
ment in the same situation as that in which 
it had been left in the old. As to public 
business, it was the wish of government 
that the new parliament should be placed 
in a situation the most calculated to be 
advantageous to the public service. It 
was not proposed to vote any additional 
sum for army services during the present 
session. Enough had already been grant- 
ed to cover the expenditure in the interval 
that would elapse before the meeting of 
the new parliament. It was intended to 
propose the continuance of the Mutiny 
bill to the 25th of June, as well as of se- 
veral other bills that would otherwise ex- 
pire. It was probable that the House 
would arrive at the close of its labours by 
the end of the present month. Ifso, the 
new parliament might assemble by the 
25th of April, when the business of the 
year would be immediately entered into. 
The noble lord concluded by moving an 
Address to his majesty, which was an echo 
of the Message. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that the whole 
of the proceeding was the most extraor- 
dinary he had ever heard of. He did not 


believe that there had ever been an acces- 
sion to the Crown without some commu- 
nication to parliament of a nature very 
different from that which had been made 
in the present instance. It had always 
been usual to say something of the feel- 
ings of the new monarch, and of the course 
of policy which it was his intention to pur- 
sue. In the present case, the House had 
‘only been drily told, that his majesty’s 
| government found it convenient to send 
' them alout their business as soon as pos- 
sible. It was true, it might be said, that 
on former occasions of the demise of the 
Crown, parliament was in a state of pro- 
rogation ; and that there was, therefore, 
greater scope for observations of the na- 
ture to which he alluded, in the speech 
from the Throne, on its assembling. But 
on such an occasion as the present, there 
would have been no irregularity in sum- 
moning the House of Commons to attend 
in the other House of Parliament, for the 
purpose of hearing the royal sentiments. 
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He must observe, without meaning to say 
any thing offensive, that the omission of 
all such communication was very indeco- 
rous. In all former cases, on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch to the throne, he 
expressed to the House his confidence 
that they would make good the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown. This operated in 
two ways. It recognized the power of 
arliament to vote those revenues or not. 

t was highly important that it should not 
be taken for granted, that those revenues 
were not under the control of parliament. 
It was true that some of them were so. 
But what were generally called the here- 
ditary revenues of the Crown, expired on 
the demise of the Crown, and could not 
be legally collected without a new act of 
parliament. Could any man doubt that 
there was something at the bottom of all 
this extraordinary proceeding, not hitherto 
explained? What it was he knew not; 
but he was sure that no administration 
would wantonly, and without cause, depart 
from that which was the ordinary course 
on such occasions. He was sure that 
there was some reason why the civil list 
was not voted at once, as was usual. The 
noble lord, indeed, talked of the time 
which the proposed arrangements would 
require. That appeared very extraor- 
dinary, when it was recollected, that the 
subject had been settled within the last 
four or five years. At that period a very 
able and voluminous report was present- 
ed with reference to it; it was arranged 
on the suggestion of ministers themselves; 
and now the House were told of the time 
requisite to make the future arrangements 
on the subject. He was utterly at a loss 
to discover where would be the difficulty 
of bringing a bill at once to state the pro- 
posed amount of the civil list. Nor 
could he comprehend the object of imme- 
diately parliament. All that 
the noble lord had said was, that it would 
be inconvenient not to dissolve parliament 
immediately. The noble lord’s notion of 
the convenient period for the laborious 
business of the year was, that it should 
commence in May—a season not very 
long preceding that at which most hon. 
gentlemen were in the habit of going into 
the country, and thereby rendering the 
roceedings of parliament a dead letter. 
‘ormerly it had been thought, that the 
heavy business should not be deferred until 
after Easter; now it turned out, that it 
was convenient that it should not begin 


until long after that period! The occur: 
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rence of the assizes was another circum- 
stance, which must render a dissolution at 
the present moment inconve- 
nient. With respect to the dissolution, 
he was as desirous as any man to get, as 
speedily as possible, through all the diffi- 
culties and annoyances which an election 
occasioned. But he had duties to perform 
in that House, which he was bound not 
to neglect; and he could not, therefore, 
concur in the Address proposed. From 
what had fallen from the noble lord, it 
did not appear that it was intended to ask 
the present parliament for any farther 
grant. [The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that he intended to propose a grant 
for the payment of the civil list up to the 
5th April, at the present rate.] Accord- 
ing to the statement made by the noble 
lord, the new parliament would not be 
assembled by the 5th of April. It was 
certain, therefore, that there would be a 
period during which the Crown would 
have no maintenance whatever, that the 
House knew of. All this appeared to him 
to be wholly unnecessary. Why not at 
once vote a specific sum for the civil list 
of George 4th? Why depart from the 
established usage? It was unaccounta- 
ble ; something or other was at the bottom 
of the business, hitherto unexplained. He 
knew, however, that it was in vain for 
him to urge this argument; the heads of 
the members, he knew, were more in the 
country than in town. They were think- 
ing of cockades, and hustings, and return- 
ing officers, As to the measures proposed 
by the noble lord, if the propriety of an 
immediate dissolution were once acqui- 
esced in, to those particular measures he 
could have no objection. He must make 
one exception. Inan early part of the 
session, in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country, parliament voted an 
additional military force of 11,000 men. 
All alarm, he apprehended, was now dis- 
a Why, therefore, keep up this 
additional military force of 11,000 men to 
the 25th of June? 

Lord Castlereagh assured the right hon. 
gentleman, that he had no other purpose 
in the propositions which he had submit- 
ted to the House, than that which he had 
distinctly avowed. It did not appear to 
his majesty’s government, that the various 
topics to which he had alluded, could be 
so conveniently discussed by the present 
as by a new parliament. It must quiet 
any constitutional jealousy on the subject 
to observe, that the vote which his right 
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hon. friend intended to propose was, 
merely to prevent any arrear in the inter- 
val between the dissolution of the present 
and the meeting of the next parliament. 
As to the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, those which were strictly heredi- 
tary were so inconsiderable, that no ra- 
tional difficulty could be contemplated in 
making a parliamentary arrangement with 
respect to them. There could not be the 
smallest doubt that the House would be 
disposed to act with respect to those re- 
venues as formerly. He couldassure the 
right hon. gentleman, that he did minis- 
ters great injustice, if he supposed that 
they entertained any distrust of the pre- 
sent parliament on that subject. For him- 
self, he never knew a parliament to whom 
he was persuaded might be more safely 
confided the duty of making such an ar- 
rangement with respect to the revenue of 
the Crown, as should evince at once a 
becoming economy, and a disposition to 
prevent placing the Crown in such a situ- 
ation as would endanger the incurring of 
debt. At the same time, his majesty’s go- 
vernment claimed the opportunity of a full 
deliberation on the subject, before they 
submitted it in its details to the judgment 
of parliament; and it was therefore that 
it was proposed to postpone it until the 
meeting of the new parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that the Crown was at this moment with- 
out any other revenue than that portion 
of the hereditary revenue which belonged 
to the civil list, amounting to between 
500,000/. and 600,000/. He would on 
Monday move that one quarter's revenue 
of the civil list, at its present rate, which 
would become due on the 5th of April, 
should be paid; this would carry on the 
royal establishment up to the 5th of July, 
before which time, the necessary steps 
would be taken by the new parliament. 
By this means all inconvenience would be 
avoided. In the arrangements to be adopt- 
ed, a considerable saving would be me " 

Mr. Hume said, that by the 54th Geo. 
3rd, chap. 16, a sum of 35,000/. was set- 
tled upon the late Princess of Wales, now 
our Queen. On the demise of his late 
majesty this grant ceased; he asked, 
therefore, whether this provision was to 
be continued, or whether any and what 
other was to be substituted in its stead ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that every pains 
would be taken to prevent any inconve- 
nience arising in the quarter alluded to, 


from the dissolution of pariiament. 
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Mr. Brougham could not help express- 

ing his surprise at the extraordinary nature 

of the proceedings adopted by ministers. 

With respect to the subject alluded to by 

the hon. member who had just sat down, 

it was not then his intention to offer a 

word upon it. This was the first message 

which so precisely and so specifically 
pointed out the dissolution of parliament. 

Whenever parliament interfered with the 
prerogative of the Crown, they were told 

by ministers that they were not competent 

to entertain the subject of the termination 

of their existence as a body—that the 

Crown alone was to decide upon it. 
Without meaning to deny the right of the 
people to cuatrol ministers in the advice 
which they gave the Crown as to the 
exercise of its prerogative, he could not 
help noticing the strange position in which 
parliament was placed. ‘They were called 
upon to give an opinion whether the pro- 
posed dissolution was a well advised mea- 
sure ornot. Thus called upon, it was no 
wonder that they should enter upon the 
discussion. For himself he was as little 
averse to an immediate dissolution of 
parliament as the noble lord, or any of 
his colleagues could be. He had, how- 
ever, one remark to make — this ad- 
vice given to the Crown; he presumed 
that ministers had maturely weighed the 
inconvenience to which the country would 
be put by having the election come on in 
the middle of the assizes. On the former 
dissolution of parliament the term was 
postponed, but it could not be done in 
the present instance. The next point to 
which he should refer, was more material. 
He could not help congratulating the 
House upon the admission which had 
been, though’ slowly, wrung from minis- 
ters. Not long since they were told, that 
so great was the alarm in the public mind 
—so inherent was vice in the country— 
so great was the number of discontented 
and designing persons, who were plotting 
the subversion of the constitution—that it 
was found necessary to call upon parlia- 
ment to pass the most harsh and restric- 
tive measures, in order to put down the 
turbulence of the country. But now the 
fact was, that one of these restrictive 
measures expired with the parliament, 
and as ministers did not exercise their 
discretion in proposing its renewal, it 
showed that the necessity for it had 
ceased, or else they were about to plunge 
the country into a situation which not 


many weeks since was said to be incon- 
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sistent with its safety. There was ano- 
ther point to which he wished to advert. 
Every one who heard the luminous speech 
of the noble lord—luminous, not because 
it enabled them to understand the reasons 
contained in it, but because it was so 
transparent that every one could see 
through it—must perceive what was the 
real motive for postponing the discussion 
of the civil list at present; it was, because 
it was thought more handy, to bring it 
under the consideration of a new parlia- 
ment, than before a parliament which was 
on its death-bed—before a parliament 
that could not sit more than six months, 
but which might be dissolved the day 
after it had voted the civil list. This was 
his decided conviction. For himself he 
had no objection to the dissolution, as he 
thought frequent parliaments were bene- 
ficial and refreshing to the constitution; 
yet he felt it his duty to point out the 
motives by which those who advised the 
measure were actuated. 

Mr. Canning said, he could assure the 
House, that the civil list would be arranged 
with every view to economy, and a proper 
attention to the dignity of the Crown, 
The hon. and learned member had taken 
a constitutional objection to the discus- 
sion of the dissolution of parliament, ob- 
serving, that nothing of the kind had been 
previously done.—That hon. member 
ought to recollect, that parliament had 
ona former occasion presented an Ad- 
dress, praying that the Crown might not 
interfere with its operations by dissolu- 
tion. What was to prevent the House 
from now entertaining such a question he 
was yet to learn. It was argued also, 
that a prorogation was the old wholesome 
law of the constitution. But the law was 
the other way. The old practice was, 
that parliament died immediately on the 
demise of the Crown; and it was by re- 
cent enactments that a sort of period of 
grace was extended, and parliament al- 
lowed to sit six months after such demise, 
the power still remaining in the king to 
dissolve at pleasure. This enactment was 
made in the reign of king William, and 
the specific ground for it was, that at that 
time there was a disputed succession, and 
it would have been inconvenient that 
parliament should be instantaneously se- 
parated. This act was made permanent 
in the reign of queen Anne, when a 
foreign succession was again contemplated. 
It was an act which was analogous to, 
and by no means opposed to the spirit of 
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the constitution. In the reign of George 
Ist, and the two following reigns, the 
revenues of the Crown were settled before 
parliament was dissolved; but the gentle- 
men on the other side themselves acknow- 
ledged that those cases were not analogous 
to the present. Let them look at the 
state in which parliament was at the period 
when the late melancholy event took 
place. They had before them a variety 
of business which it was hopeless to ex- 
pect could be dispatched within any rea- 
sonable time. The country, from what- 
ever source, were told that a dissolution 
of parliament was about to take place. 
If he were to name the individual who 
had been the first to sound the alarm of 
dissolution, the House would perceive 
that the hon. and learned gentlersan ought 
to be the last man to cast an imputation of 
precipitancy upon ministers. He felt 
convinced that the House would see that 
ministers had given that advice which 
was calculated to advance the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

Mr. Macdonald said, it was singular, 
that though ministers confessed that 
there was a series of precedents before 
them, they should think it necessary to 
deviate from them without assigning a 
reason for their conduct. It was admitted 
that all the kings of England since the 
Revolution, had felt it necessary to throw 
themselves upon parliament for a suitable 
provision to support their dignity, nor 
was there any instance where the people 
did not ratify and approve of the conduct 
of their representatives on such occasions. 
The present was the first time that the 
civil list was not noticed in the message 
from the Crown, Was it that the present 
parliament, which had gone so far with 
government, were not to be trusted? or 
was it that the loyal and generous people 
of this country would feel displeased at 
making a suitable provision for the Crown? 
It was said that economy would be looked 
to in providing for the civil list; but it 
was known how little value was to be set 
upon such statements. The impression 
upon his mind was, that there was some- 
thing in agitation, which, if brought for- 
ward now, would not bear the test of a 
general election. 

The question was put and carried. 


GrAMPouUND, PENRYN AND CAMEL- 
FORD.] Lord John Russell said, that in 
bringing forward his motion with regard 
to those boroughs in which bribery had 
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been proved to exist, he should not detain 
the House more than a few minutes. 
Provision was, he understood, to be made 
for the civil list, and also for the further 
continuance of those acts which would 
otherwise expire with the present parlia- 
ment; he thought, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary that parliament should alse pro- 
vide for the preservation of its own dig- 
nity and character. They ought to look 
with a jealous eye at any attempt to in- 
vade their privileges. In furtherance of 
this he intended to propose, that the writs 
for the boroughs of Grampound, Penryn 
and Camelford should be postponed to the 
meeting of the next parliament. For 
this there was a precedent in 15 Geo. 3, 
chap. 20. The borough of Shaftesbury 
having been convicted of bribery and 
corruption, the writ had been postponed 
from time to time, andat length it was post- 
poned to the meeting of parliament after 
a prorogation. He proposed that this 
principle should extend to the dissolution, 
which, in his opinion, was analogous to a 
prorogation. In the case of an impeach- 
ment, Mr. Fox was of opinion that a 
dissolution did not operate otherwise than 
a prorogation of parliament did ; with this 
difference only, that the former gave men 
a better opportunity of reviewing their 
opinions. Viewing the case in this light, 
he felt that there was no impropriety in 
bringing the present bill before the 
House. There was one borough (Barn- 
staple) which he wished to exclude, as 
proceedings had already been instituted 
with respect to it. He should, therefore, 
move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
the issuing of writs for the boroughs of 
Grampound, Penryn and Camelford, until 
the meeting of the next parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed in the princi- 
le of the bill, but suggested that it was 
ikely, in the event of the bill going to the 

Lords, they would call for the inform- 
ation upon which the Commons had 
acted, 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion, that Barn- 
staple ought to be included in this 
bill. Ample evidence had been given at 
the bar, of the existence of bribery in that 
borough, and the other House was pro- 
ceeding upon a similar inquiry, when 
their proceedings were put an end to by 
the prorogation of parliament. No one 
could deny the plenitude of the authority 
of parliament, on this as on other sub- 
jects. But it would certainly embarrass 
the proceedings if members were returned 
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for these boroughs at the ensuing elections. 
It might then be objected, that though 
they had once fallen into acts of corrup- 
tion, they had, in this instance, elected 
members without having been guilty of 
similar practices, and that therefore it 
was no more rational for the House to 
recall the former offences of these boroughs 
than of any others. However corrupt in 
principle and practice these boroughs 
might be, it could not be doubted, that 
under the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were placed, they would abstain 
from open corruption. It would also af- 
ford an instance of practical inconsistency, 
if, while they in a future parliament pro- 
ceeded to disfranchise these boroughs as 
radically corrupt, they allowed the indi- 
viduals who might have been elected for 
the boroughs to sit to the end of that 
parliament. He allowed that the case of 
the borough of Shaftesbury was different 
in form, but it was equally an interference 
with the common course of law with the 
bill which was now proposed. It was as 
imperative in any case of vacancy during 
a prorogation, on the Speaker to issue his 
writ, as on the lord chancellor to issue his 
writ to the sheriff to direct his precept to 
the boroughs after a dissolution. If 
bribery had been practised in these bo- 
roughs to the extent to which they had 
reason to believe it had, it was imperative 
on the House to take such measures that 
the dissolution of the present parliament 
would not prejudice its inquiries, and to 
refuse to concur in certain bills till they 
had a reasonable security on a matter so 
closely affecting its privileges. The no- 
ble lord had very properly alluded to the 
case of impeachment as a parallel case ; 
and as a dissolution was held not to affect 
a measure of that kind, so it should not 
affect proceedings of equal constitutional 
importance. He should therefore give 
his hearty support to the bill. It was 
advisable to show by such a measure, that 
there was a power in the constitution to 
meet any emergency. 

Lord J. Russell said, that he had no 
objection to include Barnstaple in the 
bill. 

Leave was given. 


Tue Kinc’s ANSWER TO THE ApD- 
pDREss.] Lord Jocelyn reported the 
King’s Answer to the Address, as follows : 

“ GreorGE R. 

“T receive with the truest satisfaction, 

the loyal, dutiful, and affectionate Address, 
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which the House of Commons has pre- 
sented to me on the late heavy loss which 
I have sustained, and upon my accession 
to the throne.” The House of Commons 
may rest assured, that the whole object 
of my reign will be to preserve the liber- 
ties, and to promote the happiness of my 
people. G. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 21. 


Droits oF ADMIRALTY, &c.] Mr. 
Brougham said, that early in the session of 
1812, he had moved for a return of the 
amount and application of the different 
monies received by the Crown, which 
were not under the immediate control of 
parliament. This was at all times a mat- 
ter of great importance, but it was more 
particularly so at a period like the pre- 
sent, when new arrangements for the sup- 
port of the royal dignity were about to be 
entered into. The funds to which he al- 
luded were important, as they involved a 
considerable variety of influence and 
management. When he made the motion 
to which he had alluded, he was answered, 
that arrangements having been made by 
parliament for supporting the civil list, it 
would be improper to enter into such an 
inquiry, as it would be a breach of the 
terms agreed upon. But it was admitted 
at the same time, that such an inquiry 
might be made on the demise of the 
Crown. He had felt the full force of this 
objection. But now he conceived the 
period was arrived when such a motion 
ought to be made. Those funds had 
arisen to such an amount that they ought 
to be settled on a permanent se f consti- 
tutionai footing. He should therefore 
move for, “An account of the total 
produce of all funds at the disposal of the 
Crown, and usually deemed not to be 
under the immediate control of parlia- 
ment, since the accession of his late ma- 
jesty, distinguishing the moniesarising from 
droits of Admiralty and droits of the 
Crown, 44 per cent West India duties, 
Scotch revenue, and those from all other 
such sources not hereinbefore specified.— 
Ordered. 

Lord Palmerston brought in a bill for 
continuing the Mutiny Act, from the 24th 
of April to the 24th of June. After a 
short conversation, the bill was read a 
first and second time. 
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Russel moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of the bill for suspending 
the issuing of writs for Grampound, 
Penryn, Barnstaple, and Camelford. 

Sir C. Burrell thanked lord Castlereagh 
for his liberal conduct hitherto on this 
Bill, and hoped that he would endeavour 
to secure its final success by using his 
influence with his friends in another place 
(Order! and Hear!] so that it might not 
fall to the ground after it had passed that 
House. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had never heard 
any thing much more disorderly than the 
allusion of the hon. baronet; but even if 
that suggestion were attended to, he 
thought it quite impossible that the bill 
could pass into a law. It was because he 
was in earnest, in support of the measures 
which this bill professedly furthered, that 
he did not wish the House to be so mis- 
led, as to suppose that any assembly 
could pass a bill condemning four bo- 
roughs, while in the case of one only they 
had any evidence. It was only in the 
case of Barnstaple that the House of 
Lords had any evidence. He wished to 
see the writs suspended till the circum- 
stances which had appeared to criminate 
these boroughs could be inquired into, 
and he therefore wished the House to 
proceed by address, which was, in his 
opinion, the true parliamentary course. 
According to the present mode of pro- 
ceeding, the House was at the mercy, not 
only of the Crown, but of the other House 
of Parliament. He contended, that the 
issuing and suspending of writs should de- 
pend on the House alone, and upon this 
doctrine the House had hitherto acted. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the proceeding by 
way of address would go to the overthrow 
of the constitution, by putting the whole 
elective franchise into the hands of the 
Crown. The address of the House could 
not confer on the Crown a power not be- 
fore possessed ; it could only call on the 
Crown to exercise a power already exist- 
ing. It would, therefore, recognise that 
the Crown could, at its own will and plea- 
sure, put an end to the elective rights of 
any portion of the electors of the king- 
dom. This proposal was not, indeed, 
without precedent, for he had heard of a 
om of reform, promulgated under the 

igh authority of the Hampden Club, by 
which the king was to be begged, as the 
simplest and best plan of reform, to ab- 
stain from sending writs to certain bo- 
roughs, and to send writs to other places. 
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It was extraordinary, indeed, that this 
doctrine should have been promulgated 
under the name of Hampden. Such a 
power was, indeed, formerly claimed by 
the Crown, but the matter was taken up 
by the House of Commons, and it was 
declared that the writs might be demand- 
ed by those boroughs as writs of right. 
Writs were accordingly sent to some 
laces from which they had been with- 
held, and for one of these places, Wen- 
dover, John Hampden was first returned 
to parliament. He was ready to go as far 
as any man in defence of the privileges of 
parliament, but he thought they were 
most safe when confined within legal 
bounds. He should not be willing to dis- 
franchise these boroughs without hearing 
the fullest evidence; but he conceived 
the Lords had sufficient evidence to say 
that the Commons having proved bribery 
to have existed in those boroughs, and 
being desirous of taking measures to re- 
gulate the elections in future, they would 
suspend the issuing of writs for this time. 
To proceed by the authority of the two 
Houses of Parliament and of the Crown 
was the only legal course, and he should 
therefore support the bill. 

Mr. Marryat said, the bill required 
serious consideration. The House had 
not all the evidence before them en the 
different cases. Besides, there were in 
the different cases various shades of cri- 
minality. Two of their own members 
also (Mr. Swann and sir M. Lopez) had 
been severely visited, as well as several 
voters of twoof the boroughs. Wasitlikely 
that these persons, after the warning they 


had had, would again commit the crime 
for which they had suffered? Indeed, if 
he were asked where he should expect to 
find the greatest purity and independence 
in the elections throughout the country, 


he should naturally lay his hand on those | 


boroughs. There was such a difference 
also in the evidence before the Lords and 
that before the Commons, respecting 
Barnstaple, that the difficulty concerning 
that case was much increased. 


Mr. —— said, that his doubts as | 
iency of passing the bill were | 
founded on his sense of the great import- | 


to the expe 


ance of the measure ultimately in view. 
They were not in those circumstances, or 
in that period of the session, when they 
could enter into the consideration of a 
change in the representation with advan- 
tage or effect. The change now proposed 


was no less than to extinguish the fran- | 


(VOL. XLI.) 


_ very heavy fine, was severe. 
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chises of four boroughs, and to tranfer 
them to other unrepresented places. 
Though neither of these objects was di- 
rectly affected by the bill, it would dis- 
tinctly recognize the principle, that though 
there was not evidence to disfranchise the 
boroughs for ever, yet on a prima facie 
case they might suspend the franchises. 
It might be proper to legislate on this 
business hereafter, when they had time to 
view the question in all its complicated 
bearings, but it seemed strange to say that 
they had evidence to deprive a borough of 
its franchise pro hac vice, and not for 
ever, The circumstances of the repre- 
sentation of these boroughs being filled up, 
could not operate as a bar to legislation 
on the subject; and it would be better 
indeed, constitutionally, that the question 
of the disfranchisement of these boroughs 
should be discussed when their members, 
who might be supposed to act as their at- 
tornies, were present. As to the proposal 
of proceeding by address to the Crown, it 
had been satisfactorily disposed of. If 
indeed the Crown could disfranchise four, - 
it might disfranchise 44 or 100 boroughs ; 
and he did not see why, if this power 
were recognized, it might not also extend 
to counties or universities, so that the 
very existence of the House of Commons 
would be at the mercy of the Crown. 
The only course of proceeding therefore 
was by bill. He felt unwilling to con- 
clude without stating his feelings, respect- 
ing those who were suffering under, per- 
haps just, but certainly not lenient sen- 
tences, for offences committed in these 
boroughs, When they considered that 
these offences were not solitary, when 
every member of the House must neces- 
sarily have been acquainted with so many 
unconvicted offenders of the same de- 
scription, he felt that the sentence of 
two years imprisonment, coupled with a 
He did not 
know the individual so punished even by 
sight; he had never spoken, or had any 
communication with him, but he felt in 


/common with many others equally un- 


known to sir M. Lopez, that the House 
should show that it would not oppose any 
impediment to the clemency of the Crown, 
‘which would not of course be advised to 
"exercise its right of pardon, in a case in 
which the House of Commons were con- 
cerned, without their concurrence. The 
prisoner, he believed, was 68 years of , 
age, and though a grave and serious of- 
fence against their privileges, against law 
(5 L) 
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and morality, the crime he had committed 
could not be said to be extremely rare. 
His case would operate as a warning, even 
if the whole of the sentence were not 
carried into effect; and similar offences 
would not be more frequent, but probably 
more rare, after such a warning. 

Mr. Scarlett thought it would be a deli- 
cate matter for the House to interfere to 
induce the Crown to remit a sentence 
which the court of King’s-bench had im- 
posed. The members of that House, too, 
should be the last to appear disposed to 
treat with lerity such offences, which 
they were out of doors but too generally 
supposed to view with favourable eyes. 
He was himself not prepared to say that 
‘the sentence was too severe. Though of- 
fenders of this kind might, in some in- 
stances, gain the cross, and in others the 
crown, the court of King’s-bench did 
well always to show a severe front to 
such offences. He felt reluctant to make 
these observations, because he had had to 
appear as advocate for this individual. 
After having done his duty on this occa- 
sion, however, his connection with him 
had ceased. 

Sir J. Yorke, though he thought the 
case of sir M. Lopez a hard one, could 
not but feel for his friend Mr. Swann, who 
had only been found guilty because he 
had done an act of kindness. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the only object 
of this bill was to enable the House to 
apply any punishment it might inflict on 
these boroughs earlier than they otherwise 
could. The non-existence of the bill 
would not form an obstacle to the taking 
cognizance of these cases in a new partlia- 
ment. Though he had made up his mind 
to vote for the bill, he could not disguise 
the fact that it was a strong measure, and 
went beyond the precedents which had 
been adduced. The case of Shaftesbury 
only applied to the issuing of writs during 
the existence of a parliament over which 
the House had a constitutional control. 
But it was a bolder measure to interfere 
with the elections for a future parliament, 
when they were, in some measure, tied up 
te a specific number of members by the 
act of Union. 

Sir J. Mackintosh maintained, that 
there was a sufticient prima facie case, 
with respect to the boroughs alluded to 
in this bill, to induce the Lords to acqui- 
esce in the measure for suspending the 
issue of any writs, until the merits of the 
case should be fully gone into. It was 
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clear from what had appeared in evidence, 
that such corruption had taken place in 
each of those boroughs, that it would be 
inconsistent with the principles of the 
constitution, and with the character of the 
House itself, to allow the electors, who 
had been guilty of such flagrant crimi- 
nality, to send members to that House. 
The course pursued on this occasion was 
fully warranted by the precedent of the 
Shaftesbury case. For in that case the 
Lords agreed to the suspension of any 
new writ upon the same ground as that 
which was assigned in the preamble of this 
bill. The only difference, indeed, between 
the two cases was, that in the Shaftesbury 
case the bill for suspending the writ was 
passed on the eve of a prorogation, 
whereas in the present case the suspen- 
sion was proposed on the eve of a disso- 
lution. In point of principle the two 
cases were precisely the same. On the 
ground of precedent then, as well as upon 
principles of constitutional justice and 
sound policy, the present measure ought 
to be adopted. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the Shaftes- 
bury case much stronger than the present, 
as in that case the Lords had obtained 
from that House a copy of the evidence 
taken before a committee upon the sub- 
ject, in order to examine such evidence 
before the act was agreed to. 

Lord J. Russell, in reply, animadverted 
upon the observations which had been 
made with respect to the merit of the 
bill. It was true, that the Lords had ob- 
tained a copy of the evidence upon the 
Shaftesbury case before the act of the 
14th Geo. 3rd was passed, but then their 
lordships had not much more time, previ- 
ous to that enactment, to examine such 
evidence, than they were likely to have at 
present. But the material objection 
which offered against the delay of the 

roposed enactment in this case was, that 
if new writs were issued to these bo- 
roughs, each would continue so to de- 
mean itself at a new election, as to raise 
some argument to defeat the object of 
this bill, or to palliate the proved delin- 
quency upon which it was founded. To 
postpone or reject the present bill would 


. serve to raise a doubt in the country as to 


the sincerity of the promise held out by 
the House, that in any borough where 
flagrant corruption was proved, measures 
would be taken not only for the punish- 
ment of the corrupt, but for the preven- 
tion of such corrupt practices in future, 
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by the disfranchisement of the borough 
in which they took place. With respect 
to Barnstaple, the House had had only 
one efficient member for that borough 
since the rejection of sir M. Lopez, and 
yet no complaint had ever been heard 
of the inadequacy of its representation. 
As to the sympathy expressed for the 
fate of sir M. Lopez, he did not mean to 
find fault with those who entertained that 
sympathy, although it must be admitted 
that such corruption as that of which this 
baronet was convicted, deserved punish- 
ment. But as to the corruption which 
prevailed in small boroughs, where the 
voters were comparatively few, poor and 
ignorant, he much feared that it was idle 
to calculate upon the prevention of such 
corruption ; and he felt, that whenever it 
was proved to take place, the only re- 
medy was, to transfer the right of election 
from boroughs of that description, to 
large and populous towns. He had no 
disposition to blame those who felt sym- 
pathy for sir M. Lopez. He submitted, 
however, that much more sympathy or 
consideration was due to the poor voters 
who accepted the bribe; because, from 
their ignorance, they were probably not 
aware of the magnitude of the crime 
which they committed. As to the praise 
pronounced upon Mr. Swann, who was at 
present suffering imprisonment in conse- 
quence of a conviction for bribing an 
elector, he should only say in the lan- 
guage of the poet—* Rara avis in terra 
Rigroque similima cygno.”” 
The bill was read a second time. 


THE QueEN.] On the motion that 
the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Hume observed, that before the 
Speaker left the chair, he was anxious to 
obtain some information upon a point, 
with regard to which he had on a former 
evening felt it his duty to put a question 
to the noble secretary of state, to which 
question he had received a very unsatis- 
factory answer. He meant with respect 
to the situation of the Queen. If there 
was any subject which more than another 
interested the feelings of that House and 
the public, he believed it was the condi- 
tion of this illustrious personage. For 
what was that condition? It was clear 
from recent occurrences, as well as from 
the language of the noble lord, that the 
Queen was not only unacknowledged, but 
that it it was determined that she was not 
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to be acknowledged. Every loyal man 
must witness such a course of proceeding 
with surprise and regret. He by no means 
intended to express any doubt of the dis- 
position of his majesty to act with fairness 
and liberality upon this or any other oc- 
casion, but he must say that he was ex- 
tremely surprised at the course which his 
ministers seemed inclined totake. Was it 
proposed that the dissolution should take 
place without making any distinct provi- 
sion for the Queen? It was known, that 
the act by which 35,000/. a year were 
granted to her majesty had expired upon 
the demise of the king, and was it now 
intended to leave her unprovided for? In 
what situation was it meant that the queen 
of England should stand? Was she to be 
left as a beggar on the continent, or was 
she to depend for her subsistence upon the 
mere bounty of some person or persons in 
England? He maintained, that as queen 
she was peculiarly entitled to the attention 
of that House, and that something defi- 
nite as to the means of her future provi- 
sion should be immediately stated. He 
was quite sorry to see the manner in 
which the queen was treated. Why was 
was not an address of condolence and con- 
gratulation veted to her majesty upon the 
demise of the king, and upon the acces- 
sion of her husband to the throne, as was 
the case with regard to the queen consort 
of George 2nd? Upon what ground was 
the queen passed by altogether upon this 
occasion, or why was her majesty’s name 
omitted in the Liturgy? Hedid, he must 
confess, expect a different course from 
ministers. But her majesty was so 
completely slighted, that, it was quite 
unknown to the public in what man- 
ner she was hereaficr to be treated. If 
the queen were to land at Portsmouth to- 
morrow, there was no arrangement or 
understanding how she was to be received, 
or whether she was to meet the marks of 
recognition and respect usually evinced to- 
wards the members of the royal family, 
or how the public functionaries were to 
behave towards her majesty. These were 
circumstances, with regard to which some 
explanation should be given to the House 
and the country, and he called upon the 
noble lord to give that explanation in defi- 
nite terms. He asked the noble lord, how 
the wedded wife of the king was to be 
treated, or whether as a husband in pri- 
vate life was bound by law to provide for 
the subsistence of his consort, the queen 
consort was to have any settled provision? 
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It was due to the rank which her majesty’ 
held in the constitution, as well as to the 
character of the country and the claims 
of public justice, that the means of pro- | 
viding for the maintenance of her dignity | 
should be definitively fixed—that she | 
should not be left dependent upon mere | 
- bounty, and that, as she lived separate 
from her husband, some distinct provision 
should be made for the adequate support 
of her exalted station. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he thought the 
answer which he had given the hon, gen- 
tleman ona former evening would have 
been deemed quite satisfactory. If the 
hon. gentleman had waited for the motion 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
proposed to submit, he would have seen 
that no distinct provision was to be voted 
for the king, any more than for the high 
personage to whom he had alluded, but 
that a sum was to be voted from the con- 
solidated fund, out of which it was in- 


tended to make provision for that high 
personage, as wk as for the general pur- 
poses of his majesty. He expressed his 
regret, that any attempt should be made 
at present to press into discussion the very 
delicate question adverted to by the hon. 
gentleman, as such discussion was but too 
likely to create a ferment in the country, 
while it was calculated to give pain to the 
illustrious personages more immediately 
interested. The hon. gentleman might be 
fully assured that the high personage to 
whom he referred was by no means likely 
to experience any thing like harshness or 
inattention [Hear, hear!]. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his wish was 
to have a distinct provision for the queen, 
at least equal to that which she enjoyed 
under the late act of parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that such pro- 
vision was intended to be granted out of 
the sum for which his right hon. friend 
proposed to move. 

Mr. Tierney declared his unwillingness 
to vote any sum for the queen, until some 
explanation should be given or promised 
as to the rumours which had gone abroad 
with respect to her conduct upon the con- 
tinent. He agreed with the noble lord in 
thinking this a very delicate question to 
be discussed in that House. But by whom 
was it brought into discussion? Why, b 


ministers themselves, who, although they 
deprecated this discussion at present, held 
out the prospect of some such discussion 
at a future—[here lord Castlereagh inti- 
mated his dissent]. ‘ Then,” said Mr. 
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T. “I mistook the noble lord; and that 
mistake is an additional reason with me 
for resisting the proposed grant.” So it 
seemed that there was to be no discussion 
at all upon the conduct of the queen, after 
all the world had heard about that con~ 
duct. Yet it would appear that her ma- 
jesty was not to be recognized. He would 
ask the noble lord, whether any thing like 
recognition had taken place, or was medi- 
tated? Was the queen yet aware of the 
death of the king, or of the situation in 
which she stood in consequence of that 
event? Had any communication been 
made to her majesty upon the subject on 
the part of his majesty’s ministers? How 
came it that the name of the queen was 
omitted in the Liturgy ? These things re- 
quired explanation. But from the whole 
of the circumstances connected with this 
transaction, as well with regard to his ma- 
jesty as with regard to his consort, he had 
no hesitation in stating, that the king had 
been betrayed or the queen had been in- 
sulted [Hear, hear!]. As an _ honest 
member of parliament, he felt himself 
called upon to make this declaration. He 
was not actuated by any party motive or 
personal prejudice whatever, but he would 
repeat, that in this case, either the king 
was betrayed or the queen was insulted 
(Hear, hear!]. He had heard of ru- 
mours with regard to the behaviour of the 
queen, which, if true, could leave no 
doubt that she was totally unworthy to 
occupy the throne of England; and if 
so, the king was surely entitled to the 
same justice that the law granted to the 
lowest subject in relieving him from a de- 
graded connexion. This was a discussion 
into which he entered with the utmost re- 
luctance. He was fully aware of its deli- 
cacy, and he could not advert to it with- 
out pain, but he felt that he must do his 
duty. He had heard of a commission hav- 
ing been sent to the continent, in order to 
collect evidence as to the misconduct of 
the queen; and was it possible that the 
noble lord, with evidence in his pocket to 
show that misconduct, could attempt to 
apply to that House for any grant of pub- 
lic money to an unworthy person? This 
was really a case of such a nature, as that 
House was bound to sift to the bottom, 


y | and if the rumours in circulation were true, 


justice should be promptly done to his 

majesty; while, on the other hand, if 

these rumours were mere calumnies, no 

time should be lost in vindicating the cha- 

racter of the queen. One party or the 
* 
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other must have been grossly ill treated. 
But when, he would ask, were the ru- 
moured discoveries made with regard to 
the misconduct of the Queen? Upon the 
death of the queen, about twelve months 
ago, the liturgy was altered, and on that 


of Wales should be distinctly prayed for. 
Yet, on the late alteration of the Liturgy, 
the name of this illustrious personage isleft 
out. The discovery, then, of the alleged | 
misconduct must have been made within | 
the last twelve months, or whence the dif- | 
ference between these two periods? Why | 
was she to be publicly prayed for as prin- | 
cess of Wales, whose name was to be alto- | 
gether suppressed when she became queen | 
of England? Now the question was 
brought before the House and the ccun- | 
try, it must not be blinked, and he, for | 
one, had no hesitation in saying, that if the - 
queen were really guilty of the rumoured 
misconduct, no quibbles of law, or quirks 
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right hon. friend felt so peculiarly the 
delicacy of discussing this question, he 
hoped the House would, for various rea- 
sons, give him credit for feeling that de- 
licacy even more. He could not, indeed, 
enter into this discussion without pain, 
but he hoped the House would indulge 
him with its attention for a few moments, 
and the more so, as he differed very ma- 
terially from the views of his right hon. 
friend upon the subject. He concurred 
fully with his right hon. friend as to the 
importance of the question alluded to, 
but he felt, he apprehended, still more 
than his right hon. friend, the difficulty 
and the delicacy which that question in- 
volved. There was no difficulty, however, 


_in his view, in that part of the case upon 


which his right hon. friend had so much 
dwelt, because it did not appear to him a 
matter of any importance whether the 
queen were recognized or not by any of 
the means recited by his right hon. friend. 


in evidence, should prevent justice from For whether her name were inserted or 
being immediately rendered to the king. omitted in the Liturgy or in any act of 
But, on the other hand, if the queen had | council, she was constitutionally and in- 
been calumniated, he would have her cha- | disputably queen consort. Being indeed 
tacter completely vindicated, and all her the wedded wife of the king, the moment 
rights asserted and maintained. But until he succeeded to the crown she was ¢o ipse 
her character was re-established, he could queen of England. Upon the demise of 
not consent to vote her a penny ofthe pub- his father she in fact became as lawfully 
licmoney. While the noble lord called her and rightfully the queen as her husband 
merely that “high personage,” instead of became the king of this country. Her 
recognizing her as the queen—while all title, then, did not depend upon any words 
Italy, nay, all Europe, was filled with in the Liturgy, or upon any act of council, 
rumours of her guilt, and of official in- | or upon any expression which a minister 
quiries about it—while her name was of the Crown thought proper to employ 
omitted in the Liturgy—while she was not in that House. Such things, indeed, had 
acknowledged, he could not agree to vote no effect whatever upon the rights of the 
her the means of maintaining herself, until | queen ;—they were “ trifles light as air,” 
the reasons for such extraordinary circum- | and could not operate in the slightest de- 
stances as he had recited should be satis- | gree to impeach the title of her majesty. 
factorily explained. ‘The thick cloud that | Nor was it in the power of that House, 


covered this case must be removed—the | 
deep mystery in which it was involved 
must be unravelled, before his mind could 
be satisfied as to the propriety of the pro- 
posed grant. He had every disposition 
to do justice to the queen; and no one 
would, perhaps, go farther to support her 
right when her innocence was established. 
He had no personal knowledge whatever 
of her majesty. He never received—he 
never expected any favour fromher. His 
object was to have her case fully explained, 
from an anxiety for justice, and from a 
solicitude to maintain the moral dignity 
and high character of the monarchy of 
England. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that if his 


by any vote it thought proper to pro- 
nounce, to impeach that title—So much 
as to the title of the queen, and now as 
to the proposed vote of provision for the 
maintenance of her dignity. That provi- 
sion was, it appeared, to be made out of 
the general sum for which the minis- 
ter was about to move, and if that sum 
were sufficient to afford this provision in 
addition to all the other objects of the 
grant, that must, he apprehended, serve 
to answer the purpose of those who were 
solicitous for the adequate supply of her 
majesty. Gut of the proposed grant, the 
proportion which would be requisite to 
make good to the queen the loss of her 
late revenue of 35,000/. a-year, would be 
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furnished, and that arrangement was at 
present to his mind quite satisfactory, for 
he could not rest upon mere technical ob- 
jections.— Then, as to the rumours to 
which his right hon. friend had alluded, 
and which were imagined to cast a cloud 
of suspicion upon the character of the 
queen, he totally disregarded such ru- 
mours. He would, indeed, refuse his ears 
to every thing like rumour, suspicion, or 
insinuation, so long as her majesty re- 
mained queen consort. He would listen 
to no tales about inquiry or commission, 
nor would he allow the rumoured result of 
any rumoured inquiry to have the slightest 
effect upon his judgment. But if any thing 
in the shape of a distinct charge against 
the queen should be brought before that 
House, he hoped he should be found to 
act as became an honest member of par- 
liament, by pronouncing a fair decision, 
not-only between the parties immediately 
concerned, but with regard to the public 
interest, which the consideration of such 
an important question must necessarily 
involve. He trusted he would be found, 
in such a case, ready to do equal justice 
to the queen, to the king, and to the 
public, with a due regard to all the na- 
tional and constitutional points natu- 
rally belonging to such an investigation. 
But till some specific charge should 
be submitted to that House, his lips should 
be sealed upon the subject; but he must 
say, that, in justice to the high personage 
alluded to, he thought that no opinion 
should be expressed upon her conduct 
merely on the authority of rumour. If 
any charge should be preferred, he begged 
it to be recollected that this illustrious 
personage was not remarkable for any 
slowness to meet accusation, nor for any 
difficulty to prove her innocence. Re- 
membering, then, her alacrity on the sub- 
ject of former charges, it was but candid 
to give her credit for equal alacrity to 
meet any charges that might hereafter be 
advanced, and for equal facility, too, in 
confounding her accusers [ Hear, hear !]. 
But the question which his right hon. 
friend had thought proper to discuss was 
of such an important character, that he 
hoped gentlemen would at all times feel 
the propriety of considering it with calm- 
ness and temper—that bound up as that 
question was with the feelings of all the 
royal family, he trusted no appeal upen 
the subject would ever be made to any 
turbulent passions out of doors [Hear, 
hear!]. Such an appeal, indeed, upon 
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such a subject could not be too forcibly 
deprecated at any time, because its only 
effect would be the radical subversion of 
the principles of justice. But especially 
under existing circumstances an appeal 
of that nature must serve to raise a fer- 
ment in the country, and to have the 
names of illustrious personages dragged 
through the mire of every hustings 
throughout the empire [Hear, hear!]. If 
any discussion of this important question 
should ever arise in parliament, its cha- 
racter was ample guarantee for the exa- 
mination of the subject with justice, mo- 
deration, and candour; and deeply inte- 
rested, as he must be in the question, from 
professional considerations, as well as 
from his duties as a member of that House, 
he would enter into the discussion with 
a full confidence of an equitable result. 

Lord Castlereagh rose only for the pur- 
pose of thanking the hon. and learned 
gentleman for a speech which did equal 
honour to his head and his heart, and 
which must have carried conviction to all 
who heard it. His majesty’s ministers 
had not lost sight of the inconvenience 
which might arise from a lapse of the pro- 
vision which had been made for an illus- 
trious personage, and it was their inten- 
tion to submit a suitable measure to the 
consideration of the House. 

Tie House then resolved itself into a 
committee of supply ; and the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed a vote of 
200,000/. towards satisfying such annui- 
ties and pensions as would have been 
paid out of the consolidated fund, in case 
the demise of his majesty had not taken 
place. Also for a sum not exceeding 
50,000/. to provide for such expenses 
of a civil nature as did not form a part of 
the ordinary charges.—Agreed to. 


Insotvent Desrors’ Lord 
Althorp moved the second reading of the 
Insolvent Debtors bill. He said that one 
of the principal objections which had been 
made to this bill was the clause which 
gave the creditor a power to compel the 
surrender of the debtor’s effects, and af- 
terwards to imprison him. It had been 
contended, that it would be hard to com- 
pel the debtor to surrender his property, 
when he had rather remain in prison ; but 
he could not help considering this as one 
of the great advantages of the bill. Ie 
was extremely desirable to give effect to 
the principle which gave the creditor a 
power over the property rather than the 
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person of the debtor. In the present state 
of the law, a man might remain in prison 
for any length of time, and set his credi- 
tors at defiance. As to the making of 
freehold property liable to the payment 
of debts, an arrangement would be made 
on this point, which would, he hoped, 
prove satisfactory. The strongest objec- 
tion had been made to the clause giving 
the creditor a power of imprisonment after 
the debtor surrendered, which had been 
considered by many persons as a very se- 
vere and unnecessary power. As the law 
stood at present, the debtor must remain 
three months in confinement previous to 
being brought up for judgment, and this 
was agreeable to the principle of impri- 
sonment, which was to be regarded not 
as a punishment but as a security for the 
creditor. When, however, the cessio bo- 
norum was acopted as the principle of le- 
gislation between debtor and creditor, the 
imprisonment was to be taken more as a 
punishment than before, and if not re- 
sorted to, those persons would escape with 
the greatest impunity who had contracted 
debts with the least ability to discharge 
them. 

The bill was ordered to be read a se- 
cond time this day fortnight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 22. 


Tue QuEEN.] On the resolution be- 
ing put, “That there be granted 
200,000/. towards satisfying such pen- 
sions, payments, and allowances as would 
have become payable out of the consoli- 
dated fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or out of the 
civil list, in case the demise of the Crown 
had not occurred before the 5th of April,” 

Mr. Tierney said, he wished to know 
from what fund, the money necessary for 
the support of the queen was to be paid ? 
During the late reign, provision was made 
for the princess of Wales, but now that 
royal personage was queen of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the money to be paid out of 


-this grant would, were it not for the 


demise of the Crown, have been paid in 
the usual way to the princess of Wales. 
All that was intended was, to pay the 
sums now due in the same manner as if 
that melancholy event had not taken 
place. 

Mr. Tierney denied the power of the 
right hon. gentleman to make any such 
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payment. ‘The grant of the princess of 
Wales was one of those grants which were 
subject to the life of the king. Besides, 
there was not now any such person as the 
princess of Wales. Ifit was intended to 
grant, to her present majesty a similar 
provision to that made for the princess of 
Wales, words to that effect ought to be 
introduced. If the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer granted a single penny in any 
other manner, be would be guilty of an 
offence to the House of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the right hon. gentleman knew that this 
or any other payment, officially made, 
could not alter the state of the party re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the only 
provision he knew of was made for the 
princess of Wales—but there was now no 
such personage in existence. How, then, 
could they vote a grant of this kind? 
He knew the right hon. gentleman dared 
not mention the name of the queen. But 
could they, he would ask, give to an in- 
dividual not mentioned in the grant a sum 
of money voted to another person? He 
should like to hear the chancellor of the 
exchequer mention the name of the queen, 
as he wished to have it recorded on the 
Journals. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the sum formerly granted to the 
princess of Wales was now payable to the 
queen, and to no other person. 

Mr. Tierney repeated, that there being 
no such personage as the princess of 
Wales, any grant to the queen should be 
so stated to parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the individual to whom the grant 
had been made still remained, though her 
political character was changed. Her 
majesty had a right to receive in her 
present situation what had been granted 
to her in another. 

Mr. Hume asked, why such difficulty 
was made about mentioning at once that 
the grant was tor the queen? By merely 
stating this the objection of the right hor. 
geotleman would at once be met. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the grant 
moved for was stated to be for paying of 
annuities, &c. payable out of the civil 
list, and which would have been duly 
paid but for the demise of the Crown. It 
would be improper to mention the name 
of her majesty as one of the persons re- 
ceiving an annuity, unless all the other 
names were also mentioned, which it 
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would at once be seen would be extreme- 
ly inconvenient. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 24. 


QUESTION ‘oF PRIVILEGE—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE COMMONS RESPECTING A 
Surrty, &c.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
rose, in pursuance of notice, observing 
that the case he had to state was so plain 
and clear that there was no necessity for 
taking up much of their lordships’ time. 
It had been the uniform practice of par- 
liament, for a great number of years, that 
all the votes of supply passed by the 
House of Commons, during the session, 
should be included in an appropriation 
bill, which came up to that Rien for its 
assent in the usual way, and it was the 
undoubted right of their lordships thus to 
exercise a legislative power with regard to 
the supplies voted by the other House. 
In the present instance that practice had, 
without any necessity, been departed 
from, and he thought it was incumbent 
upon their lordships to assert their un- 
doubted rights, and to pass some resolu- 
tion disapproving of such a proceeding— 
a proceeding» which was certainly con- 
trary to the constitution, and which was so 
decided in 1784, when the House of 
Commons passed a resolution, declaring it 
a high crime and misdemeanor for any 
officer of the Crown to apply money in 
any branch of the public service without 
the authority of an act of parliament. 
But in this case there were not only the 
votes of sums of money for the public 
service, but the House of Commons had 
actually voted a sum of money to pay an- 
nuities under the civil list act, which ex- 
pired on the demise of his majesty; and 
they had thus assumed a power, of their 
own authority, to suspend the operation 
of the law which declared that these an- 
nuities should not be paid. This parti- 
cularly applied to the case of the annual 
sum granted to the princess of Wales. 
Were ministers aware to what extent 
these votes went? Was it not the effect 
of them to continue to the king the in- 
come granted to his majesty as prince of 
Wales, as well as the amount of the civil 
list, whilst a portion of the hereditary 
revenues also fell to the Crown? Re- 
specting the latter there was no account, 
and ministers themselves did not seem to 
be aware of the extent to which the votes 
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went. It was in vain for the noble earl 


opposite to recur to the precedents of 
1784 and 1807: in these cases parliament 
was dissolved by the act of the Crown 
without any previous communication of 
its intentions, but in the present case 
there was a previous communication of 
the intention of the Crown to dissolve the 
parliament, which rendered the present 
case perfectly unprecedented. If the 
House of Commons could then, in one in- 
stance, assume the power of voting the 
public money without the concurrence of 
their lordships, what was to prevent them 
from setting aside the privileges of their 
lordships’ House? It surely was incum- 
bent upon the noble lords opposite to take 
care that no such precedent was esta- 
blished, for if the universal suffrage and 
annual parliament men could unhappily 
gain the ascendancy, there could be no 
doubt that the first step of a House of 
Commons so constituted would be to set 
aside the legislative privileges of that 
House, and here would be a precedent 
established toassist them. He concluded 
by moving the following resolutions :— 

“ Resolved— That it appears from the 
votes of the House of Commons now on 
the table of this House, that the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament have voted 
the following resolutions:—1. That a 
sum, not exceeding 2,000,000/. be 
granted to his majesty to pey off and 
discharge Irish treasury bills, charged 
upon the aids or supplies of 1820, out- 
standing and unprovided for. 2. That a 
sum, not exceeding 50,000/., be granted 
to his majesty, upon account, to enable 
his majesty to provide for such expenses 
of a civil nature, as do not form a part of 
the ordinary charges of the civil lise for 
the year 1820. 3. That there be granted 
to his majesty the sum of 200,000/., to- 
wards satisfying such annuities, pensions, 
or other payments, as would have been 
payable out of the consolidated fund of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or out of the civil list, in case the 
demise of his late majesty had not taken 
place, before the 5th day of April, 1820. 
4. That a sum, upon account, not ex- 
ceeding 200,000/. nett, be granted to his 
majesty towards defraying the charge of 
army services in Ireland for the year 
1820. 5. That a sum, upon account, not 
exceeding 600,000/., be granted to his 
majesty towards defraying the charge of 
army services at home and abroad, except 
in Ireland, for the year 1820.” 
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“ Resolved— That the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, informed by his 
majesty’s message of the intended disso- 
lution of parliament, have, in these reso- 
lutions, attempted to appropriate money 
to be paid for services subsequent to the 
dissolution, which can only legally be 
effected by an act of parliament appro- 

riating the supplies voted ; and that they 
nave farther, in a most unprecedented 
manner, assumed the power of providing 
for, and authorising the payment of certain 
pensions and annuities, subsequent to the 
dissolution of parliament, which by law 
are declared to be at an end. 

“ Resolved—That, under these cir- 
cumstances, we feel it our duty to declare, 
that though we regard these proceedings 
as derogatory to the privileges of this 
House and of parliament, yet we are in- 
duced, by a sense of the state in which 
public business is now placed, to forbear 
from any immediate proceedings, and to 
declare, that we will concur in indemnify- 
ing those who may pay money, or other- 
wise act under these resolutions, which 
we must nevertheless deprecate, as 
threatening the subversion of the best 
and wisest principles of the constitution of 
our country.” 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that it 
had been the invariable practice of parlia- 
ment since the revolution, for no grant to 
be made, nor any sum to be levied upon 
the people, without the authority of an 
act of parliament; and this was so strictly 
adhered to, that in the case of a loan, 
though the bargain was made between the 
first lord of the treasury and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the contrac- 
tors, and the first instalment actually 
paid, still it was paid into the Bank, and 
not touched by any one till authorized to 
be drawn out for the publie service by an 
act of parliament. But with respect to 
votes of supply, the practice had been 
different ; it had been the constant prac- 
tice for the House of Commons to vote 
various sums for different branches of the 
public service, under the authority of 
which votes alone the money had been 
applied. It was true that all these votes 
were included in the Appropriation bill ; 
but the fact was, that frequently, particu- 
larly if the session was Jong, half the 
money wanted for the different branches 
of the public service had been expended 
before that bill was brought up to that 
House. He could not see any difference 
of principle, therefore, between the case 
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he had just stated and that of a dissolu- 
tion happening in the middle of the usual 
period of a session, when, after the meet+ 
ing of the new parliament, an appropria- 
tion bill, including all the sums voted, 
might still be passed. As to the resolu- 
tion passed in 1784, it proved the direct 
contrary of what was urged by the noble 
earl ; as it showed that the practice of the 
House of Commons had been what he had 
just stated; and it was well known that 
the object of passing that resolution was 
to prevent a dissolution which was sus- 
pected to be intended by the Crown. But 
the passing such a resolution proved that 
the practice had been different to what 
that resolution referred to. With regard 
to the Civil List act, it was not correctly 
stated, that it had expired, as, though the 
sums named in it ceased to be payable, 
the regulations in the act were of the 
nature of permanent regulations, and all 
that had been done was to vote a sum for 
current expences for the quarter interven- 
ing between the dissolution of the present 
parliament and the ealling of a new one. 
He did not see the necessity of coming to 
any resolution se the subject ; but at all 
events he could not agree to the resolu- 
tions of the noble lord, which conveyed a 
strong censure upon the House of Com- 
mons, their lordships having in their ad- 
dress to the throne pledged themselves to 
concur in any measure for expediting the 
public business. He was, however, ready 
to meet the views of the noble lord in 
some respects by a resolution recognizing 
the rights of that House, and he therefore 
moved as an amendment, to leave out the 
resolutions after the statement of the reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons, and to 
insert, *¢ that this House, from the state of 
the public business, acquiesce in these 
resolutions, although no act may be passed 
to give them effect.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, the 
question was one of the greatest import- 
ance, as affecting the constitutional rights 
of that House ; and when it was asserted 
that their lordships had in their address 
to the throne agreed to expedite the pub- 
lic business as much as possible, he must 
tell the noble earl that they had not 
agreed to abandon their constitutional 
rights. The cases where the House of 
Commons acted im the usual manner in 
their votes, wii out being informed of 
there being a: y ntention on the part of 
the Crown to jissolve them, were totally 
different from |e present instance, where 
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Mutiny Bill, §c. . [1636 


the information of the intention of the | on the second reading. The petition was 
Crown to dissolve the parliament had | laid on the table, and lord Lauderdale 


been given, and where consequently, 
every arrangement might have been made 
to ensure a regular course of proceeding. 
That it had been uniformly the case since 
the Revolution, for the grants of public 
money made by the other House to pass 
under the review of their lordships in 
order to their being incorporated in an 
act of the legislature, could not be de- 
nied ; and the noble ear] most erroneously 
described the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, in 1784, when he .said that it 
proved the practice of the House to be 
different. The fact was, that the resolu- 
tion was merely declaratory of the law of 
the land. It had been most truly ob- 
served by his noble friend, that for the 
House of Commons to assume the power 
of voting the public money without the 
concurrence of their lordships, was a 
most injudicious precedent to set, for 
there could be no doubt, that if those 
persons who aimed at our institutions and 
establishments could unhappily obtain the 
ascendancy, the first step of a House of 
Commons constituted by them, would be 
to take away the legislative privileges of 
their lordships. His noble friend had 
also observed upon the anomalous pro- 
ceeding to which recourse had been had 
with regard to the civil list, it appearing 
that his majesty would not only, pending 
the dissolution, have his revenue as king 
of England, but also that which was 
granted to him as prince of Wales, and a 
portion of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the vote on 
account of the civil list was for a specific 
sum, 200,000/., and that it did not in the 
least interfere with the settlement of the 
civil list by the new parliament. As to 
the payment of the annuities under the 
civil list act, it was nothing more than 
would have been done as a matter of course 
for the current quarter, had parliament 
continued sitting. 

The Earl of Donoughmore acquiesced 
in the amendment, by which he thought 
quite enough was done to protect the pri- 
vileges of the House. 

The amendment was then carried. 


Barwnstapte.] The Earl of Lauder- 
dale presented a petition from the mayor 
and aldermen of Barnstaple against the 
Writs Suspension bill, and praying that 
they might be heard by counsel against it 


moved that the petitioners be heard by 
counsel on the second reading. The earl 
of Caernarvon wished their lordships te 
proceed as speedily as possible to the dis- 
cussion of the principle of the bill; but 
the time that counsel must occupy would 
prevent that object, if they were called in 
on the second reading. He therefore 
proposed that they should be heard in the 
committee, or on some subsequent stage 
of the bill. A conversation follow- 
ed, in which lord Lauderdale and the 
lord chancellor supported the motion, 
and lords Grosvenor, Caernarvon, Lans- 
downe, and Dacre, opposed it. A divi- 
sion took place, when the numbers were 
Contents, 12; Non-contents, 11. It was 
accordingly ordered that counsel should 
be heard to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 25. 


Mutiny Birt, &c.] On the third 
reading of the Mutiny bill. 

Earl Grosvenor objected to the amount 
of the force with which the country was 
burdened, but he did not mean to op- 
pose the bill in the present state of the 
public business. He could not, however, 
look with any satisfaction at the termina- 
tion of the present parliament, when he 
reflected upon the various measures that 
might have been taken into consideration 
with advantage to the public, but which 
would be interrupted by the dissolution ; 
and when he considered also that there 
was in reality nothing, so far as he could 
understand, that need have prevented the 
session from being carried on to its usual 
termination. Amongst the important 
questions which ought to have been taken 
into consideration and determined upon, 
was the civil list; instead of which, the 
dignity of the Crown was actually left 
without any provision for its support. 
Connected with this subject there was 
also another important question relative 
to the situation of the queen; which 
whenever it did come under consideration 
he should discuss with the utmost free- 
dom. He put it to the noble lords oppo- 
site, whether they ought not, before dis- 
solving the present parliament, to have 
considered whether they could not have 
brought forward some measure for the 
amelioration of the condition of the peo- 
ple? It could not be denied that much 
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discontent and irritated feeling prevailed 
amongst the people, not only here, but in 
foreign countries; and when they heard 
of the assassination of the duke de Berri 
in France, and of the atrocious conspiracy 
discovered here, said to have for its ob- 
ject the assassination of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, by a band of desperadoes, there 
could be no doubt of the existence of an 
highly irritated state of feeling. It was, 
however, for ministers seriously to consi- 
der whether the measures they had not 
long since carried through parliament, 
had not had an effect which was predicted 
from them by some of his noble friends— 
that of inducing men who were deprived 
of the privilege of openly meeting, to as- 
sociate in secret cabals, leading to the 
most mischievous consequences? It had 
been precisely so in France, where, whilst 
a liberal system prevailed in the govern- 
ment, there was a feeling of satisfac- 
tion on the part of the people ; but when 
a disposition was evinced of resorting to 
arbitrary measures, then followed a highly 
irritated state of public feeling, and an 
atrocious assassination. And it was for 
ministers to consider whether the harsh 
measures they had resorted to, unaccom- 
panied by any manifestation of a desire to 
alieviate the discontents of the people, 
had not a tendency to excite to acts of 
assassination. 

The Earl of Lauderdale spoke to order, 
observing, that it was highly improper to 
charge any body of men, whether on the 
ministerial or opposition side of the House, 
with conduct that tended to excite to as- 
sassination, 

Earl Grosvenor disclaimed the slightest 
intention of imputing to any persons con- 
duct that tended to excite to assassina- 
tion; he only meant to dwell upon the ex- 
pediency of resorting to such measures as 
might tend to alleviate the discontent of 
the people: he did not mean that any ef- 
fort should be made to satisfy wretches 
who conspired assassination, but that con- 
duct should be pursued to conciliate a 
considerable portion of the people who 
were suffering under distress, arising from 
the great pressure of taxation. 

The bill was passed. 


Writs Suspension Bitt.] The Earl 
of Caernarvon said, it had been the prac- 
tice of the House of Commons for a long 
series of years to suspend the issue of 
new writs to boroughs charged with cor- 
ruption, until the case of such boroughs 
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could be thoroughly investigated. This 

was all that was asked by the present bill. 

The writs that had been suspended for 

many months, it was now only asked fur- 

ther to suspend, during the short interval 

between the dissolution of the present 

parliament and the calling of the new 

one. If they did not do this there was 

little hope that any permanent measure 

would be agreed to, as by allowing these 

four boroughs to return eight members 

their cases might become so complicated 

by new circumstances as to render it im- 

possible tocome to any decision respecting 

their original guilt. He was one of those 

who had always opposed general systems 
of parliamentary reform, but such a re- 
form as was likely to arise from the 

proceedings recommended in the House 
of Commons with regard to those bo- 
roughs, was one to which their lord- 
ships ought to lend their zealous co-ope- 
ration. He would ask them to consider 
what the feelings of the country would 
be, if, when they saw that a bill was 
brought into the other House, to annihi- 
late altogether the rights of one of these 
boroughs on the ground of corruption, if 
when they saw that the motion was made 
by a young nobleman, a descendant of 
that family, who had made the name of 
Russell dear to the hearts of Englishmen, 
and that the leading minister in that 
House had declared his cordial assent to 
that species of reform, they found at the 
same time the ministers in their lordships' 
House prepared to interpose their chilling 
negative to the hopes and expectations of 
the people. The revival of the same cor- 
ruption, of the same immorality and per- 
jury, at the next general election, was an 
evil that ought to be avoided. It had 
been stated that it was a great hardship 
to take away the rights of these boroughs 
even for a day, but all they were asked to 
do, was that which the House of Com- 
mons itself could have done by its own 
authority, if it had not been for the disso- 
lution. The situation of the boroughs in 
the passing of this bill, would be pre- 
cisely that of an individual who was com- 
mitted for want of bail, and whose rights 
were therefore suspended until his case 
could be tried. All he contended for was, 
that while the question was at issue be- 
tween the petitioners and the country, 
that House should not decide against the 
country, for if the writs were issued, and 
members were again returned for these 


boroughs, without any proof that they 
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were elected by corrupt means, there was 
no way that he knew of to prevent such 
members from sitting in parliament. A 
case occurred in 1779, which appeared to 
him completely in point. Proceedings 
were adopted at that period against the 
borough of Shaftesbury. A bill was in- 
troduced shortly after into the House, 
empowering the Speaker to issue writs in 
cases of death during the prorogation, 
and in that bill a clause was introduced, 
suspending the operation of the act 
with respect to the borough of Shaftes- 
bury curing the period of the next pro- 
rogation. In that measure the House of 
Lords concurred. It coulda not be con- 
tended that the bill alluded to was a boon, 
from which an exception might be made ; 
for the moment a law was passed, it was 
as much the law of the land as if it had 
existed for ages. Another objection to 
the bill was, that it commanded the she- 
riffs not to obey the king’s writs. But 
what was the meaning of this objection? 
Did they mean to say it was disrespectful 
to the king, to pass a measure which could 
not be carried into effect without his own 
sanction and assent? It was absurd to 
suppose it. The learned lord on the 
woolsack had contended, on a former 
night, that when a public measure was 
passing, every body or individual, who 
felt themselves aggrieved, had a right to 
be heard by counsel, and their lordships 
had no discretion to refuse the exercise 
of that right. The present was not a 
private bill, it was a temporary measure 
to prevent a great inquiry from being pre- 
judiced, and the greatest mischief might 
arise from the adoption of the general 
principle, that public measures might be 
delayed by the arguments of counsel, 
and the examination of witnesses at the 
bar. But was this principle adhered to, 
in cases where the standing orders were 
suspended to pass bills in one day, and 
was it too much to request, in the present 
case, that a measuse of such importance 
to the public interests should not be lost 
for ever? His lordship concluded by 
moving, that the order for the hearing of 
counsel at the bar on that day, should be 
discharged. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
wish that the present bill should be dis- 
posed of by any thing like a side wind; 
for though it was true that upon public 
measures it was not the practice to hear 
counsel, yet in that case the interests of 
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parties were so directly affected, that it 
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would be hard to refuse to hear them b 
counsel at the bar. He was one of them 
who thought that if a case of corruption 
could be fairly made out, a bill to dis- 
franchise the borough so offending, was a 
measure fit to be entertained by parlia- 
ment. But it was one thing to say that 
the borough should be disfranchised, when 
the case was made out, and another thing 
tu say, that before the case was made out, 
the rights of such boroughs should be sus- 
pended, until they were proved to have 
forfeited them by evidence at the bar. He 
did not hesitate to say, that the power 
exercised by the House of Commons, of 
suspending the writs of boroughs, not dis- 
franchised, was a very strong power. If 
the possession of that power was at this 
moment a new question, he would be dis- 
posed to doubt much the propriety of in- 
vesting it in either House of Parliament. 
The House of Commons, however, had 
undoubtedly exercised the right, and it 
was not expedient to try it now. In the 
case of Shaftesbury, the House of Com- 
mons had exercised that right, and all that 
parliament did, by the clause alluded to 
in the new bill, was, to leave the case of 
Shaftesbury in the same state as it would 
have been in if the bill had not passed, It 
bore no reference to the present measure, 
which amounted to this—whether, when 
parliament had no existence, they would 
say, without having any evidence before 
them, that the rights of the Crown should 
not be exercised, nor those of the persons 
concerned, who were not yet proved to 
have been guilty. It was possible that 
their lordships might differ from the House 
of Commons; they had done so upon 
other occasions; and the very act of hear- 
ing evidence was in itself a presumption 
that they might differ. The measure was, 
in fact, a serious innovation upon the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, to which there 
was nothing analogous, It was said to be 
a serious inconvenience to proceed to elect 
members for the boroughs named in the 
bill; but the noble lord had seemed to for- 
get, that four members out of the eight 
were now sitting. Nor was it true that 
the question as to the corrupt practices 
must drop; for if a sufficient case could 
be made out, they would go to the ques- 
tion as if nothing had since happened. 
The alternative for their lordships to con- 
sider was this—whether it would be better 
to run the risk of having eight members 
returned by undue influence, or to adopt 
the strong measure of depriving the people 
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of their rights for a time upon a principle 


analogy, 
ractice of a very doubtful nature? 

The Earl of Darnley declared his inten- 
tion of voting for the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor did not conceive 
that any argument which might be urged 
by counsel could at all change the opinion 
which he entertained on the subject. A 
noble earl had talked of the necessity of 
consulting the feelings and interest of the 
public. It was the conviction of his mind, 
resulting from long experience, that the 
only effectual mode of consulting the feel- 
ings and interest of the public was, by 
doing justice. Let parliament invariably 
do justice, and justice would eventually 
be done to them. Now, in the present 
instance, he contended it would be the 
height of injustice to agree to ‘the bill, 
and thereby suspend the rights of a por- 
tion of the people, without any ground 
which would render such a proceeding 
warrantable. It was impossible that their 
lordships could be satisfied to take such a 
step without any evidence to show its ex- 
pediency. Under existing circumstances, 
any attempt to obtain such evidence, at 
their own bar, would be futile; and, with 
all possible respect for the House of 
Commons, no noble lord, he presumed, 
would argue that their lordships should 
proceed on the evidence taken before a 
committee of that House. Even if that 
evidence were admissible by their lord- 
ships, it did not at all go to the question 
of the expediency of disfranchising the 
boroughs in question, but merely esta- 
blished the corruption of a part of the 
electors. The fact, that the House of 
Commons permitted four of the members 
for those boroughs to retain their seats, 
was a conclusive proof of this, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported 
the bill. He was quite aware that a cer- 
tain apparent inequality in the representa- 
tion was desirable, as producing a greater 
real equality of representation than any 
theoretical system proceeding on a differ- 
ent principle. But he maintained, that 
when this was carried to excess, it ought 
to be corrected. He admitted, that indi- 
viduals and bodies of individuals ought to 
be protected in their rights; but it should 
never be forgotten, that they possessed 
those rights, and ought to exercise them, 
not for selfish purposes, but for the ge- 
neral benefit. All that the bill tended to 
do was, to suspend the exercise of the 
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elective franchise in the boroughs in ques- 


supported by no analogy, or if by any | tion during the interval which the expect- 
f by a remote one, founded on a , ed dissolution would occasion, thereby 


leaving the question for the determination 
of the new parliament precisely in the state 
in which it was at present. 

Earl Grosvenor farther explained the 
misapprehension which had taken place 
with respect to what had fallen from him 
at an earlier period of the evening, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that no noble lord 
could for a moment suppose him capable 
of palliating the dreadful atrocity recently 
contemplated. On the question imme- 
diately before their lordships, he entirely 
concurred in the opinion of his noble 
friend who had just sat down. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved, that 
the tarther discussion of the question be 
adjourned for a fortnight. On this mo- 
tion their lordships divided—Contents, 
22; Non-Contents, 11: Majority, 11, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, Feb. 28. 

Tue Lorps Commissioners’ Speecn 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEssion.] After 
the royal assent had been given, by.com- 
mission, to several bills, the following 
Speech of the Lords Commissioners was 
delivered to both Houses by the Lord 
Chancellor :-— 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“« We are commanded by his majesty 
to inform you, that it is a great disap- 
pointment to his majesty, that on this first 
and solemn occasion he is prevented by 
indisposition from meeting you in person. 

«« It would have been a consolation to 
his majesty to give utterance in this place 
to those feelings with which his majesty 
and the nation alike deplore, the loss of a 
Sovereign, the common father of all his 
people. 

« The King commands us to inform 
you, that in determining to call without 
delay the new parliament, his majesty has 
been influenced by the consideration of 
what is most expedient for public busi- 
ness, as well as most conducive to general 
convenience. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

“« We are directed by his majesty to 
thank you for the provision which you 
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have made for the several branches of the 
public service from the commencement of 
the present year, and during the interval 
which must elapse before a new parliament 
can be assembled. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«« We are commanded to inform you, 
that, in taking leave of the present par- 
liament, his majesty.cannot refrain from 
conveying to you his warmest assurances 
of the sense which his majesty entertains 
of the important services which you have 
rendered the country. 

* Deeply as his majesty lamented that 
designs and practices such as those which 
you have been recently called upon to re- 
press, should have existed in this free and 
happy country, he cannot sufficiently com- 
mend the prudence and firmness with 


Fhe Lords Commissioners Speech, &c. 


which you directed your attention to the 
means of counteracting them. 

* If any doubt had remained as to the 
nature of those principles by which the 
peace and happiness of the nation were so 
seriously menaced, or of the excesses to 
which they were likely to lead, the fla- 
grant and sanguinary conspiracy which 
has lately been detected must open the 
eyes of the most incredulous, and must vin- 
dicate to the whole world the justice and 
expediency of those measures to which 
you judged it necessary to resort, in de- 
fence of the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom.” 

The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 13th of March; but it was on the same 
day dissolved; and a proclamation was 


issued for declaring the calling of a new 
parliament. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


VOLUME UXLI. 


No. I.—Copy of the Training Prevention Act. 60 Geo. III. Chap. 1. 


An Act to prevent the training of Persons to the Use of Arms, and to the 
Practice of Military Evolutions and Exercise. 


WHEREAS, in some parts of the united kingdom, men clandestinely and un- 

lawfully assembled have practised military training and exercise, to the great 
terror and alarm of his majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects, and the imminent 
danger of the public peace; be it therefore enacted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that all meetings and assemblies of persons for the purpose of training or Meetings and 
drilling themselves, or of being trained or drilled to the use of arms, or for the pur- *semblies of 
pose of practising military exercise, movements, or evolutions, without any lawful eer “a 
authority from his majesty, or the lieutenant, or two justices of the peace of any being trained, 
county or riding, or of any stewartry, by commission or otherwise, for so doing, {1 "islieury 
shall be and the same are hereby prohibited, as dangerous to the peace and secu- exercise, pro 
rity of his majesty’s liege subjects and of his government; and every person who bibited. 
shall be present at or attend any such meeting or assembly, for the — of 
training and drilling any other person or persons to the use of arms, or the practice 
of military exercise, movements, or evolutions, or who shall train or drill any other 
person or persons to the use of arms, or the practice of military exercise, move- 
ments, or evolutions, or who shall aid or assist therein, being legally convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to be transported for any term not exceeding seven years, Punishment. 
or to be punished by imprisonment not exceeding two years, at the discretion of 
the Court in which such conviction shall be had; and every person who shall at- 
tend or be present at any such meeting or assembly as aforesaid, for the purpose 
of being, or who shall at any such meeting or assembly be trained or drilled to the 
use of arms, or the practice of military exercise, movements, or evolutions, being 
legally convicted thereof, shall be liable to be punished by fine and imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, at the discretion of the Court in which such conviction 
shall be had. 

If. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any justice of the Persons so as. 
peace, or for any constable or peace officer, or for any other person acting in their sembled may 
aid or assistance, to disperse any such unlawful meeting or assembly as aforesaid, — pn 
and to arrest and detain any person present at, or aiding, assisting, or abetting any to give bait, 
such assembly or meeting as aforesaid ; and it shall be lawful for the justice of the 2nd prose 
peace who shall arrest any such person, or before whom any person so arrested =~ 
shall be brought, to commit such person for trial for such offence, under the pro- 
visions of this act, unless such person can and shall give sufficient bail for his ap- 
pearance at the next assizes or general quarter sessions of the peace, to answer to 
any indictment which may be preferred against him for any such offence against 
this act, in England and Ireland ; and in Scotland every such person shall be ar- 
rested and dealt with according to the law and practice of that part of the united 
kingdom in the case of a bailable offence. 

III. And be it further enacted, That the sheriffs depute and their substitutes, sherifts de 
stewards depute and their substitutes, justices of the peace, ee (top of royal > 
burghs, and all other inferior judges and magistrates, and also all high and petty ay aie 
constables, or other peace officers of any county, stewartry, city, or town within powers as ma 

that part of the united kingdom called Scotland, shall have such and the same owe 
powers and authorities for putting this present act in execution within Scotland, as : 
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the justices of the peace and other gr pe and peace officers and constables 
aforesaid respectably have, by virtue of this act, within and for other parts of the 
united kingdom. 

o_o IV. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained 

not prosecured Shall extend to prevent any prosecution, by indictment or otherwise, for any thing. 

ander this act: Which shall be an offence within the intent and meaning of this act, and which 
might have been so prosecuted if this act had not been made, unless the offender 
shall have been prosecuted for such offence under this act, and convicted or ac- 

quitted of such offence. 
=— of V. And be it further enacted, That any action or suit which shall be brought 
: or commenced against any justice or justices of the peace, constable, peace officer, 

or other person or persons, in that part of Great Britain called England or in Ire- 
land, for any thing done or acted in pursuance of this act, shall be commenced 
within six calendar months next after the fact committed, and not afterwards ; and 
the Venue in every such action or suit shall be laid in the proper county where the 

inal fact was committed, and not elsewhere; and the defendant or defendants in every 

ang be such action or suit may plead the general issue, and give this act and the special 

pleaded. matter in evidence at any trial to be had thereupon; and if such action or suit shall 
be brought or commenced after the time limited for bringing the same, or the 
Venue shall be laid in any other place than as aforesaid, then the jury shall find 
a verdict for the defendant or defendants; and in such case, or if the jury shall find 
a verdict for the defendant or defendants upon the merits, or if the plaintiff or 
plaintiffs shall become nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, or their actions after ap- 
pearance, or if upon demurrer judgment shall be given against the plaintiff or 

Double costs. plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants shall have double costs, which he or they 
shall and may recover in such and the same manner as any defendant can by law 
in other cases. 

Limitation of VI. And be it further enacted, That every action or suit which shall be brought 

actions, Xe: Im oO» commenced against any person or persons in Scotland, for any thing done or 
acted in pursuance of this act, shall in like manner be commenced within six 
calendar months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, and shall be brought 
in the court of session in Scotland; and the defender or defenders may plead that 
the matter complained of was done in pursuance of this act, and may give this act 
and the special matter in evidence; and if such action or suit shall be brought or 
commenced after the time limited fur bringing the same, then the same shall be 
dismissed; and in such case, or if the defender or defenders shall be assoilzied, or 
the equa or pursuers shall suffer the action or suit to fall asleep, or a decision 
shall be pronounced against the pursuer or pursuers upon the relevancy, the de- 

Treble costs» fender or defenders shall have treble costs or expences, which he or they shall and 
may receive in such and the same manner as any defender can by law recover costs 
or expences in other cases. 

Prosecutions © VII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That no person shall be pro- 

he secuted by virtue of this act for any thing done or committed contrary to the pro- 

six months visions herein-before contained, unless such prosecution shall be commenced 

after offences. within six calendar months after the offence committed. 

Act may be ‘VIII. And be it further enacted, That this act may be repealed in the whole 

altered this Of In any part thereof, or in any manner altered or amended, during the present 
session, session of parliament. 


No. Il. Copy of the Seizure of Arms Act. 60 Geo. III. Chap. 2. 


An Act to authorize Justices of the Peace, in certain disturbed Counties, 
to seize and detain Arms collected or kept for Purposes dangerous to 
the Public Peace ; to continue in force until the 25th of March 1822. 


WHEREAS arms atid weapons of various sorts have in many parts of this 
kingdom been collected, and are kept for purposes dangerous to the public peace ; 
and it is expedient that justices of the peace should be authorized and empowered 
to seize and detain such arms and weapons: be it therefore enacted by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the 

Justices may authority of the same, that it shall be lawful br any justice of the peace, upon 
wsae warrants the information upon oath of one or more credible witness or witnesses, that he 
a 
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or they believe that any pike, pike-head, or spear is in the possession of any per- fer seuching 
son or persons, or in any house or place, or that any dirk, dagger, pistol, gun, OF jny weapons, 
other weapon is, for any purpose dangerous to the public peace, in the possession dangerous to 
of any person, or in any house or place, to issue his warrant to any constable or “ public 
other peace officer to search for and seize such pike, pikehead, spear, dirk, dagger,” 
pistol, gun, or other weapon in the possession of any such person, or in any such 

house or place; and that it shall be lawful for such constable or other peace officer 

acting under any such warrant, or any other person or persons in his or their aid 

or assistance, to search for and seize any such pike, pike-head, spear, dirk, dagger, 

pistol, gun, or other weapon, being in the possession of any such person, or in any 

such house or place as aforesaid; and in case admission into such house or place 

shall be refused or not obtained within a reasonable time after it shall have been 

first demanded, to enter by force, by day or by night, into every such house or 

place whatsoever, and to detain or cause to be detained in safe custody, in such 

place as the said justice of the peace shall appoint and direct, the arms or weapons 

so found and seized as aforesaid, unless the owner thereof shall prove to the satis- 

faction of such justice, that such arms or weapons were not kept for any purpose 
dangerous to the public peace. 

If. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for any Par'y may 
person from whom any such arms or weapons shall be so taken as last aforesaid, paced 
in case the justice of the peace upon whose warrant the same shall have been sions. 
taken shall upon application made for that purpose refuse to restore the same, to 
apply to the next general or quarter sessions of the peace of the county, or riding, 
or division, upon giving ten days previous notice of such application to such justice, 
for the restitution of such arms or weapons, or any part thereof; and the justices 
assembled at such general or quarter sessions of the peace shall make such order 
for the restitution or safe custody of such arms or weapons, or any part thereof, 
as upon such application shall appear to them to be proper. 

III. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any justice of the Persons found 
peace, or for any constable, peace officer, or other person acting under the warrant (y\j2r saspici 
of any justice of the peace, or for any person acting with or in aid of any justice of ons civeum- 
the peace, or of any constable or other peace officer having such warrant as afore- janes may 
said, to arrest and detain any person found carrying arms in such manner and and required 
at such times as, in the judgment of such justice of the peace, to afford just to give bait, 
grounds of suspicion that the same are carried for purposes dangerous to the “'! Pre 
public peace; and it shall be lawful for the justice of the peace who shall arrest 
any such person, or before whom any person arrested upon any such warrant shall 
be brought, to commit such person for trial for a misdemeanor, unless such person 
can and shall give sufficient bail for his appearance at the next assizes, or next 
general or b paler sessions of the peace, to answer to any indictment which may 
be preferred against him in that part of Great Britain called England; and in 
Scotland every such person shall be arrested and dealt with according to the law 
and practice of that part of the united kingdom in the case of a bailable offence. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That all the justices of the peace acting in and Justices of de- 
for the several counties specified in this act, or in any proclamation to be issued jiinne mun. 
under this act, or any counties next adjoining thereto, shall have concurrent juris- tiestohavecow- 
diction as justices of the peace, in all cases as to the carrying into execution the uren jus 
provisions of this act, and as to all matters and things relating to the preservation couuties. — 
of the public peace, as fully and effectually as if each of such justices was in the 
commission of the peace of each of such counties, and had duly qualified by law to 
act therein. 

V. And be it further enacted, That the sheriffs depute and their substitutes, Sherifis de- 
stewards depute and their substitutes, justices of the peace, magistrates of royal [0 Nn 
burghs, and all other inferior judges and magistrates, and also all high and petty sane powers 
constables or other peace officers of any county, stewartry, city, or town within # Jetkes ms 
that part of the united kingdom called Scotland, shall have such and the same ©"? 
powers and authorities for putting this present act in execution within Scotland, as 
the justices of the peace and other magistrates and peace officers and constables 
aforesaid respectively have, by virtue of this act, within and for that part of Great 
Britain called England. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That any action or suit which shall be brought rimitstion of 
or commenced against any justice or justices of the peace, constable, peace oflicer, *'" 
or other person or persons in that part of Great Britain called England, for any 
thing done or acted in pursuance of this Act, shall be commenced within six calen- 
dar months next after the fact committed, and not afterwards; and the Venue in 
every such action or suit shall be laid in the proper county where the fact was com- 
mitted, and not elsewhere ; and the defendant or defendants in every such action 
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or suit may plead the general issue, and give this act and the special matter in 
evidence at any trial to be had thereupon; and if such action shall be brought or 
commenced after the time limited for bringing the same, or the venue shall he 
laid in any other place than as aforesaid, then the jury shall find a verdict for the 
defendant or defendants; and in such case, or if the jury shall find a verdict for 
the defendant or defendants upon the merits, or if the plaintiff or plaintiffs shali 
become nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, or their action after appearance, or if upon 
demurrer judgment shall be given against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant 
Double costs. or defendants shall have double costs, which he or they shall and may recover in 
4 such and the same manner as any defendant can by law in other cases. 
Limitation of | VII, And be it further enacted, That every action or suit which shall be brought 
actions, &c, in or commenced against any person or persons in Scotland, for any thing done or 
acted in pursuance of this act, shall in like manner be commenced within six 
calendar months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, and shall be brought 
in the court of session in Scotland; and the defender or defenders may plead that 
the matter complained of was done in pursuance of this act, aud may give this 
act and the special matter in evidence; and if such action or suit shall be brought 
or commenced after the time limited for bringing the same, then the same shall 
be dismissed ; and in such case, or if the defender or defenders shall be assoilzied, 
or the pursuer or pursuers shall suffer the action or suit to fall asleep, or a decision 
shall he pronounced against the pursuer or pursuers upon the relevancy, the 
Double costs. defender or defenders shall have double costs or expenses, which he or they shall 
and may receive in such and the same manner as any defender can by law recover 
costs or expenses in other cases. 
Act toextend VIII, And be it further enacted, That this act and all the provisions thereof, 
to certain, Shall extend to the several counties of Lancaster and Chester, and to the West 
pr ny goal Riding of the county of York, and to the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, 
slamation. Leicester, Nottingham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northumberland, Durham 
Renfrew, and Lanark, the counties of the towns of Newcastle-upon-Tyne an 
Nottingham, and of the city of Coventry, and such other counties or ridings of Great 
Britain as his majesty shall from time to time, upon the representation made by the 
justices assembled at any quarter or general session of the peace, or by any general 
meeting of the lieutenancy of any county or riding, in consequence of any dis- 
turbance therein, by any Pec we gg made by and with the advice of his privy 
counsel, declare to be so disturbed as to make it necessary that the provisions of 
this act should be enforced therein ; and then and in such case this act shall be in 
full force as to any such county or counties, or ridings, from the day specified in 
any such proclamation, as if such county or riding had been contained in this act. 
His majestyin IX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for his 
council may majesty, by and with the advice of his privy council, by proclamation, to declare 
fend the ope. that this act shall be no longer in force in any counties or ridings specified in 
ration of the this act, or in any county or riding to which the provisions of this act shall have 
3 been extended by proclamation as aforesaid; and from and after the period speci- 
fied in any such proclamation, the powers of this act shall no longer be in force in 
such county or riding: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent or be construed to extend to prevent his majesty, upon such representation 
and by such advice as aforesaid, declaring by proclamation any such county or 
riding to be again within the powers of this act. 
Duration of | %- Provided always, and be it further enacted, That this act shall be and con- 
this act. tinue in force until the twenty-fifth day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two. 
Act maybe XI. And be it further enacted, That this act may be repealed in the whole or in 
repealed or any part thereof, or in any manner altered or amended, during the present session 
altered this parliament. 


No. Ill.—Copy of the Misdemeanors Bill. 60 Geo. III. Chap. 4. 


An Act to prevent Delay in the Administration of Justice in Cases of 
Misdemeanor. 
WHEREAS great delays have occurred in the administration of justice, in cases 


of persons prosecuted for misdemeanors by indictment or information in his 
majesty’s courts of King’s-bench at Westminster and Dublin, and by indictment at 
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the sessions of the peace, sessions of Oyer and Terminer, Great Sessions, and ses- 

sions of Gaol Delivery, in that part of Great Britain called England, and in Ireland 
respectively, by reason that the defendants in some of the said cases have, accord- 

ing to the present practice of such respective courts, an opportunity of postponing 

their trials to a distant period, by means of imparlances in the said several courts 

of King’s-bench, and by time being given to try in such respective courts of 

session ; for remedy thereof be it enacted by the king’s most excellent majesty, 

by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 

mons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 

That from and after the passing of this act, where any person shall be prosecuted Persons pro- 
in his majesty’s court of King’s-bench at Westminster, or in his majesty’s court of secated in the 
King’s-bench in Dublin respectively, for any misdemeanor, either by information in’. bench 
or by indictment there found or removed into the same respective courts, and shall for misde- 
appear in term time in either of the said courts respectively in person, to answer MCi00') ap 
to such indictment or information, such defendant upon being charged therewith Court, not per- 
shall not be permitted to imparle to a following term, but shall be required to mitted to im. 
plead or demur thereto within four days from the time of his or her appearance ; °“" 

and in default of his or her pleading or demurring within four days as aforesaid, 

es may be entered against the defendant for want of a plea; and in case Judgment 
such defendant shall appear to such indictment or information by his or her clerk my De enter- 
or attorney in court, it shall not be lawful for such defendant to imparle to a fol- plea. ne 
lowing term, buta rule requiring such defendant to plead may forthwith be given, 

and a plea or demurrer to such indictment or information enforced, or judgment 

by default entered thereupon, in the same manner as might have been done 

before the passing of this act, in cases where the defendant had appeared to such 
indictment or information by his or her clerk in court or attorney in a previvus 

term, 

II. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the court may at. 
said respective courts, or for any judge of the same respectively, upon sufficient low further 
cause shown for that purpose, to allow further time for such defendant to plead or “™¢ © Plead. 
demur to such indictment or information. 

III. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passing of this act, persons in 
where any person shall be prosecuted for any misdemeanor by indictment at any custody for 
session of the peace, session of Oyer and Terminer, Great Session, or session of Mstemean- 
Gaol Delivery within that part of Great Britain called England, or in Ireland, pail, within 20 
having been committed to custody or held to bail to appear to answer for such “ays before 
offence twenty days at the least before the session at which such indictment shall Geass 
be found, he or she shall plead to such indictment, and trial shall proceed there- indictment, 
upon at such same session of the peace, session of Oyer aud Terminer, Great po 
Session, or session of Gaol Delivery respectively, unless a writ of Certiorari for he dalicneed, 
removing such indictment into his majesty’s courts of King’s-bench at Westmin- 
ster or in Dublin respectively, shall be delivered at such session before the jury 
shall be sworn for such trial. 

IV. And it is hereby declared and enacted, That such writ of Certiorari may Certiorari 
be applied for and issued before such indictment has been found, in the like cases, may be issued 
in the same manner, and upon the same terms and conditions, as if such writ of Plore or after 
Certiorari had been applied for after such indictment had been found. found. 

V. And be it be further enacted, That from and after the passing of this act, 5 iat 

where any person shall be prosecuted for any misdemeanor by indictment at any such indict. 
session of the peace, session of Oyer and Terminer, Great Session, or scssion of ments may be 
Gaol Delivery within that part of Great Britain called England, or in Ireland, poorer 
not having been committed to custody or held to bail to appear to answer for such 
offence twenty days before the session at which such indictment shall be found, 
but who shall have been committed to custody or held to bail to appear to answer 
for such offence at some subsequent session, or shall have received notice of such 
indictment having been found twenty days before such subsequent session, he or 
she shall plead to such indictment at such subsequent session, and trial shall pro- 
ceed thereupon at such same session of the peace, session of Oyer and Terminer, 
Great Session, or session of Gaol Delivery respectively, unless a writ of Certiorari 
fer removing such indictment into his majesty’s courts of King’s-bench at West- 
minster or in Dublin respectively shall be delivered at such last-mentioned session 
before the jury shall be sworn for such trial, any law or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

VI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act con- yotfo pre. 
tained shall extend or be construed to extend to prevent any indictment, found by vent indict 
a grand jury of any city or town or town corporate, from being removed, at the cae 


prayer of any defendant, for trial by a jury of the county next adjoining to the jary ot any 
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sity or town county of such city or town corporate, pursuant to the provisions of an act passed 
moved toan iM the thirty-eighth year of his present majesty’s reign, intituled “ An Act to regu- 
adjoining late the Trial of Causes, Indictments, and other Proceedings, which arise within 
county t© be the Counties of certain Cities and Towns Corporate within this Kingdom ;” and 
38 G. 3, c.5¢. Upon such removal, the defendant shall plead, and the trial shall be had according 
to the provisions of this act, in like manner as if such indictment had been oyt- 
ginally found by a grand jury of such next adjoining county. 
Courtmay,on VII. Provided also, and be it enacted, ‘That it shall be lawful for the court, at 
a mag ng any session of the peace, session of Oyer and Terminer, Great Session, or session 
further time Of Gaol Delivery respectively, upon sufficient cause shown for that purpose, to 
for pleading, allow further time for pleading to any such indictment, or for trial of the same. 
el VUI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That in all cases of 
tions by the prosecutions for misdemeanors, instituted by his majesty’s attorney or solicitor- 
Aitorney er general in any of the courts aforesaid, the court shall, if required, make order that 
Par port: a copy of the information or indictment shall be delivered, after appearance, to 
= — the party prosecuted, or his clerk in court or attorney, upon application made for 
sn oe cie, the same, free from all expense to the party so applying; provided that such 
ment to be de- party pplying ; pre 
livered to the party, or his clerk in court, or attorney, shall not have previously received a 
Party. copy thereof. 
™ ease such = JX, Provided also, and be it further enacted, Thatin case any prosecution for 
eee is a misdemeanor instituted by his majesty’s attorney or solicitor-general in any 
trial within of the courts aforesaid, shall not be brought to trial within twelve calendar months 
dee memthe, ext after the plea of Not Guilty shall have been pleaded therein, it shall be lawful 
cout may for the court in which such prosecution shall be depending, upon application to be 
— order made on the behalf of any defendant in such prosecution, of which application 
wait twenty days previous notice shall have been given to his majesty’s attorney or 
solicitor-general, to make an order, if the said court shall see just cause so to do, 
authorizing such defendant to ee on the trial in such prosecution ; and it shall 
thereupon be lawful for such defendant to bring on such trial accordingly, unless a 
nolle prosequi shall have been entered in such prosecution. : 
Now to sxtend =X, And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall extend 
ranto Actions, Of be construed to extend to any prosecution by information in nature of a Quo 
fe. Warranto, or for the non-repair of any bridge or highway. 


No. 1V.—Copy of the Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill. 
60 Geo. III. Chap. 6. 


An Act for more effectually preventing Seditious Meetings and Assemblies; 
to continue in force until the End of the Session of Parliament next 
after Five Years from the passing of the Act. 


WHEREAS in divers parts of this kingdom, assemblies of large numbers of 
persons collected from various parishes and districts, under the pretext of delibe- 
rating upon public grievances, and of agreeing on petitions, complaints, remon- 
strances, declarations, resolutions, or addresses upon the subject thereof, have of 
Jate been held, in disturbance of the public peace, to the great terror and danger 
of his majesty’s loyal and peaceable subjects, and in a manner manifestly tending 
to produce confusion and calamities in the nation; be it enacted by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the 
No Meeting authority of the same, that no meeting of any description of persons, exceeding 
of more than the number of fi/ty persons (other than and except any meeting of any county, or 
(eseept coun. division of any county, called by the lord lieutenant, governor, or custos rotulorum, 
ty meetings, OF the sheriff of such county, or any meeting of any riding of any county called by 
holden, wutess “2 lord lieutenant or custos rotulorum of such riding, or by the sheriff of the 
in separate Same county; or any meeting called by the sheriff or stewart depute, or substitute, 
parishes or or by the convener of any county or stewartry, or any meeting called by five or 
and with no. maore acting justices of the peace of the county, stewartry, or place where such 
tice to « jus- meeting shall be holden; or any meeting of any riding or division of any county 
pedi mage having different ridings or divisions, called by five or more justices of such riding 
Pouscholders. OF division; or any meeting called by the major part of the grand jury of the 

county where such meeting shall be holden, at the assizes for the said eounty ; or 

aby meeting of any city, borough, or town corporate, called by the mayor, or other 
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head officer of such city, borough, or town corporate, or any meeting of any ward 
or division of any city, called by the alderman or other head officer of such ward or 
division, or any meeting of any corporate body), shall be holden for the purpose or 
on the pretext of deliberating upon any public grievance, or upon any matter or 
thing relating to any trade manufacture, business, or profession, orupon any matter 
in church or state; or of considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, com- 
plaint, remonstrance, declaration, resolution, or address upon the subject thereof ; 
unless in the parish, or when any parish shall be divided into townships, having 
separate and distinct overseers of the poor, then in the township within which the 
persons calling any such meeting shall usually inhabit or dwell; nor unless notice 
i wriling of the intention to hold such meeting, and of the time and place when 
and where, and of the purpose for which the same shall be proposed to be holden, 
shall be delivered personally to some justice of the peace residing in or near to 
such parish or township, and usually acting for the district or division within which 
such parish or township shall be situate, six days at the least before such meeting 
shall be proposed to be holden as aforesaid ; nor unless such notice shall be sub- 
scribed by seven persons at the least, being householders usually resident within 
the parish or township (as the case may be), where such meeting shall be proposed 
to be holden; nor unless the respective places of abode and descriptions of such 
persons be inserted in such notice. 

If. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the justice may 
justice of the peace to whom any such notice as aforesaid shall be delivered, to alter time and 
alter the time and place, or either of them, mentioned in such notice for holding figs °* ™°* 
any such proposed meeting, and to fix any other convenient time, being not more 
than four days from and after the day proposed in the notice, or any other conve- 
nient place within the parish or township for which such meeting is intended to 
be held as aforesaid; and in every such case the said justice of the peace shall 
notify in writing every such alteration, and either give such notification to the 
person who shall deliver the notice, or leave such notification at any time within 
two days after the delivery to the said justice of such notice as aforesaid, at the 
place of abode specified in such notice, of any one of the seven persons subscribing 
the same; and the said meeting, if held, shall not in any such case be held on any 
other time, or at any other place, than shall be so fixed by the said justice of the 

eace. 
: IIHT. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful to adjourn any py specting 
mecting that shall be holden at any time or place mentioned in any such notice, adjourmments 
or so altered as aforesaid to any subsequent time, or to any other place than shall gf mets 
have been so mentioned in such notice, or so altered as aforesaid ; and that every ~ 
meeting which shall be holden by way of or under pretence of being an adjourned 
meeting, at any other time or place than the time or place mentioned in such 
notice, or so altered as aforesaid, for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating 
upon any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing relating to any trade, ma- 
nufacture, business or profession, or upon any matter in church or state, or of 
considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, complaint, remonstrance, de- 
claration, resolution or address, upon the subject thereof, shall be deemed and taken 
to be an unlawful assembly. 

iV. And be it further enacted, That no person (other than and except justices xo persons to 
of the peace, sheriffs, under sheriffs, constables or other peace officers, or other attend meet- 
persons acting under their authority, or in their aid or assistance) shall attend any Ses | 
meeting whatever exceeding the number of fifty persons, which shall be holden the county, or 
for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating upon any public grievance, or upon members of 
any matter or thing relating to any trade, manufacture, business or profession, or bw gp or 
upon any matter in church or state, or of considering, proposing, or agreeing to bitant of the 
any petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, resolution, or address, upon ¢ (Bie 
the subject thereof, unless such person, when the meeting shall be holden for any the meeting 
county, riding, division or stewartry, shall be a freeholder, copyholder, heritor, or shall be held; 
householder of, or an inhabitant usually residing in the county or riding, or divi- 
sion of the county or stewartry, within and for which the meeting shall be holden, 
or a freeman cr member of the corporation, if the meeting be of any corporate 
body, or a householder of, or an inhabitant usually residing, or a freeholder or 
copyholder having an estate in lands of the annual value of fifty pounds, of which 
he shall have been in possession twelve months, in the city, borough or town 
corporate, parish or township (as the case may be), within ard for which any such 
meeting shall be holden: Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall o: members 
extend, or be construed to extend, to any member of the Commons Ilouse of Par- of parliament, 
liament, attending any such meeting as aforesaid, in any county, city, borough, °.¥°' 

town, or place for which he shall be serving in parliament; nor to any person hav- 
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ing a right to vote for a member to serve in parliament for any city, borough, town 
or place, attending any meeting of such city, borough, town or place, which may 
be called by the mayor or other head officer. 
Punishing V. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall knowingly and wilfully 
Prding meet. 2ttend any meeting holden for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating upon 
ings contrary any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing relating to any trade, manus 
to the provi- facture, business, or profession, or upon any matter in church or state, or of consi- 
sows ofthis dering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, complaint, remonstrance, declara- 
tion, resolution, or address, upon the subject thereof, not being a freeholder, copy- 
holder, heritor, or householder of or inhabitant usually residing in the county or 
riding, or division of the county, or the stewartry, within and for which the meet- 
ing shall be holden, when such meeting shall be holden for any county, riding, 
division or stewartry, or not being a freeman or member of the corporation, if the 
meeting be of any corporate body, or a householder of or inhabitant usually re- 
siding, or freeholder or copyholder having such estate as aforesaid, in the city, 
borough, or town corporate, parish or township (as the case may be), within and 
for which any such meeting shall be holden, and not being such member of the 
Commons House of Parliament, attending as aforesaid, such person being con- 
victed thereof, shall be liable to be punished by fine and imprisonment, not ex- 
ceeding twelve calendar months, at the discretion of the Court in which the con- 
viction shall be had. 
Ailowing jus. VI. And be it further enacted, That all justices of the peace, sheriffs and 
tices to resort under sheriffs, mayors, and other head officers aforesaid, are hereby respectively 
tee authorized and empowered, within their respective jurisdictions, where any meeting 
or assembly shall be holden, or be seth § to be holden, for the purpose or on the 
present of deliberating upon any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing re- 
ating to any trade, manufacture, business, or profession, or upon any matter in 
church or state, or of considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, com- 
plaint, remonstrance, declaration, resolution or address, upon the subject thereof, 
to proceed to the place where such meeting or assembly shail be holden, or shall 
be proposed to be holden, and there to do or order or cause to be done all such 
acts, matters, and things, as the case may require, which they are hereby enabled 
to do, or to order to be done, or which they are otherwise by law enabled or en- 
titled to do, or to order to be done; and it shall be lawful for all justices of the 
peace, sheriffs, under sheriffs, mayers, and other head oflicers respectively as afore- 
said, to require and take the assistance of any number of constables, or other 
officers of the peace, within the district or place wherein such meeting as herein- 
before mentioned shall be holden, or any other persons in their aid or assistance, 
when they shall deem such aid or assistance to be necessary and requisite. . 
Cases where VII. And be it further enacted, That in case any meeting shall be holden in 
eg at shall pursuance of any such notice as aforesaid, and such notice shall express or purport 
hiwil. that any matter or thing by law established may be altered otherwise than by the 
authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled; or shall 
tend to incite or stir up the people to hatred or contempt of the person of his ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, or of the government and constitution of this realm, 
as by law established ; every such meeting shall be deemed and taken to be an 
unlawful assembly. 
Persons at- VIII. And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons shall attend 
tending meet- any meeting whatever, holden for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating 
tothis Act, to UPON any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing relating to any trade, ma- 
be required by Dufacture, business, or profession, or upon any matter in church or state, or of 
prosamation considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, complaint, remonstrance, de- 
” claration, resolution or address, upon the subject thereof, contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act, it shall be lawful for any one or more justice or justices of the peace 
in and for any county, or the sheriff or under sheriff of any county, or the mayor or 
other head officer, or any justice of the peace of any city or town corporate, within 
which any such meeting shall be held, to make or cause to be made proclamation in 
the king’s name, in the form directed in this act, commanding every person so un- 
lawfully attending any such meeting immediately and peaceably to depart there- 
from ; and if any person or persons so ordered to depart as aforesaid, shall not, upon 
such proclamation, depart from any such meeting within the space of a quarter of an 
hour after such proclamation made, that then and in every such case, every such 
person so continuing and not departing as aforesaid, shall, upon being thereof law- 
fully convicted, be adjudged to be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be trans- 
ported for any period not exceeding seven years. : 
Form of pro: _ IX. And be it further enacted, ‘hat the order and form of the proclamation to 
clamation, —_be made as aforesaid, shall be as hereafter followeth (that is to say), the justice of 
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the peace or other _ or one of the justices of peace, or one of the other per- 
sons authorized by his act to make the said proclamation, shall, among the said 
persons assembled, or as near to them as he can safely come, with a loud voice, 
command or cause to be commanded silence to be, while proclamation is making ; 
and after that shall openly, and with loud voice, make or cause to be made pro- 
clamation in these words, or to the like effect : 


“ Our sovereign lord the king chargeth and commandeth every person here 
“ assembled, who is not a [freeholder, heritor of freeman of 
“e Member of householder of 
“t or inhabitant usually residing, or freeholder in, or 
“ copyholder in » Naming the county, riding, division, stewartry, 

“ city, borough, town, body corporate, parish, or township, as the case may be], or 
“ who is not entitled to attend this meeting, immediately to depart from this meet- 
“ ing to his lawful business. GOD save the King.” 

X. And be it further enacted, that when any such proclamation as aforesaid shall Persons not 
have been made at any meeting, it shall be lawful for any person lawfully attend- {yas 
ing such meeting, to scize and : apprehend any person not entitled to attend such ings, and not 
méeting, who shall not upon the making of such proclamation forthwith depart, departing 
and to carry such person before any justice of the peace of the county, riding, divi- Sahin, iat 
sion, stewartry, city, or town corporate, within which such meeting shall be held, be carrie 
to be dealt with according to law. aa 

XI. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any one or more, Punishing 
justice or justices of the peace in and for any county, or for the sheriff or under persons as. 
sheriff of any county, or for the mayor or other head officer, or any justice Sastean 
of the peace of any city or town corporate, within which any meeting shall act, not dis 
be held, or a shall assemble for the purpose of holding any meeting persing after 
contrary to the provisions of this act, or where any person or persons not €N- quired so to 
titled to attend any meeting or assembly as aforesaid, shall refuse or neglect do, by pro- 
to depart therefrom for the space of a quarter of an hour after such proclamation *#™°™ 
made as aforesaid, to make or cause to be made proclamation in the king’s name, 
in the manner and form hereinafter directed, to command all persons there assem- 
bled to disperse themselves, and peaceably to depart to their habitations, or to their 
lawful business; and if any such persons so assembled as aforesaid shall, to the 
number of twelve or more, notwithstanding such proclamation made, continue to- 
gether by the space of half an hour after such proclamation made, that then and 
in every such case every person so continuing, being thereof legally convicted, shall 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and be liable to be transported for any term not ex- 
ceeding seven yy 

XII, And be it further enacted, That the order and form of the proclamation Form of prow 
to be made as aforesaid, shall be as hereafter followeth (that is to say); the justice “#™*™ 
or justices of the peace, or other person authorized by this act to make such pro- 
clamation, shall, among the said persons assembled, or as near to them as he can 
safely come, with a loud voice, command or cause to be commanded silence to be, 
while proclamation is making, and after that shall openly, and with loud voice, 
make or cause to be made proclamation in these words, or to the like effect : 


“ Our sovereign lord the king chargeth and commandeth all persons here 
“ assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to depart to 
“ their habitations, or to their lawful business, GOD save the King.” 

XIII. And be it further enacted, That if one or more justice or justices of Justices at 
the peace present at any meeting requiring such notice as aforesaid, shall think fit aeuer 
to order any person or persons who shall attend such meeting in any manner con- order persons 
trary to the provisions of this act, or who shall at such meeting proceed to pro- Propounding 
pound or maintain any proposition for altering any thing by law established, other- (rsnions = 
wise than by the authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament as- for altering 
sembled, or shall wilfully and advisedly make any proposition, or hold any dis- jy ting by 
course for the purpose of inciting and stirring up the people to hatred or contempt ed, except by 
of the person of his majesty, his heirs or successors, or the government and con- authority of 
stitution of this realm as by law established, to be taken into custody, to be dealt plc 
with according to law ; and in case the said justice or justices, or any of them, or Commons, 
any peace ‘officer acting under his or their or any of their orders, shall be forcibly Sf ‘be 
obstructed in taking into custody any person or persons so ordered to be taken into custody, &e. 
custody, then and in such case it shall be lawful for any such justice or justices 
thereupon to make or cause to be made such proclamation as last aforesaid, in 
manner aforesaid ; and if any persons, to the number of twelve or more, being Panishment 


required or commanded by such proclamation to disperse themselves, and peace- of rue 
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ably to depart as last aforesaid, shall, to the number of twelve or more, notwith- 
standing such proclamation made, remain or continue together by the space of half 
an hour after such command or request made by proclamation, that then such 
continuing together to the number of twelve or more, after such command or re- 
a made by proclamation, shall be adjudged felony, and the offenders therein 
shall be adjudged felons, and shall be liable to be transported for any term not ex- 
ceeding seven years. 

XIV. And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons do or shall, 
with force and arms, wilfully and knowingly oppose, obstruct, or in any manner 
wilfully and knowingly let, hinder, or hurt any justice of the peace, or other person 
authorized as aforesaid, or any person acting in aid or assistance of any justice of 
the peace who shall attend or disperse any such meeting as aforesaid, or shall be 
going to attend or to disperse any such meeting, or any justice of the peace or peace 
officer, or any person or persons acting in aid or assistance of any justice of the peace 
or other officer who shall begin to proclaim, or be going or endeavouring to make 
any proclamation authorized or directed to be made under the provisions of this act, 
whereby such proclamation shall not be made ; and also if any persons so being as- 
sembled as aforesaid, to whom any such proclamation as aforesaid should or ought 
to have been made, if the same had not been hindered as aforesaid, shall, to the 
number of twelve or more, continue together, and not disperse themselves within 
half an hour after such let or hindrance so made, having knowledge of such let or 
hindrance so made ; andalso ifany person so being at any such assembly as aforesaid 
shall, with force and arms, wilfully and knowingly oppose, obstruct, or in any 
manner wilfully and knowingly let, hinder, or hurt any justice of the peace or other 
magistrate, or any peace officer or other person acting in their aid or assistance, in 
the arresting, apprehending, or taking into custody, or detaining, in execution of 
any of the provisions of this act, any person or persons, or endeavouring so to do, 
that then and in every such case every person so offending, being thereof legally 
convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and be liable to be transported for any 
term not exceeding seven years. 

XV. And be it further enacted, That ifthe persons assembled at any meeting 
or assembly held contrary to the provisions of this act, or which shall become and 
be an unlawful assembly, under the provisions of this act, or any of them, shall 
happen to be killed, maimed, or hurt, in the dispersing, or endeavouring to dis- 
perse, or arresting or apprehending or detaining them, or any of them, or in the 
endeavouring so to do, by reason of their resisting the persons so dispersing, seiz- 
ing, or apprehending, or endeavouring to disperse, seize, or apprehend them, that 
every such justice of the peace, sheriff, under sheriff, mayor, head officer, magis- 
trate, high or petty constable, or other peace officer, and all and singular persons 
being aiding and assisting to them, or any of them, shall be free, discharged, and 
indemnified, as well against the king’s majesty, his heirs and successors, as against 
all and every other person and persons, of, for, or concerning the killing, maiming, 
or hurting of any such person or persons so continuing together as aforesaid, that 
shall happen to be so killed, maimed, or hurt as aforesaid. 

XVI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing herein-before 
contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to any meeting or assembly 
which shall be wholly holden in any room or apartment of any house or building ; 
any thing herein-before contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XVII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to any meeting held in any county, 
stewartry, city, borough, town, or place, returning any member to serve 1n parlia- 
ment, after the issuing and before the return of any writ for the election of any 
—_— to serve in parliament for such county, stewartry, city, borough, town, or 

ace. 

. XVIII. And be it further declared and enacted, That it shall not be lawful for 
any person to attend, proceed to, or be present at any meeting whatsoever, which 
shall be holden for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating upon, or proceed- 
ing to deliberate upon any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing relating 
to any trade, manufacture, business, or profession, or upon any matter in church 
or state, or of considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, complaint, re- 
monstrance, declaration, resolution, or address, on the subject thereof, armed with 
any gun, pistol, sword, dagger, pike, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon; and 
that every person who shall offend in the premises, shall, upon being convicted 
thereof, be fined and imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, at the discre- 
tion of the Court before which such conviction shall be had: Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to an 

justice of the peace, sheriff, under sheriff, mayor, or other head officer aforesaid, 
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or to any peace officer, or to any other person or persons acting in their aid or 
assistance, who shall attend, proceed to, or be present at any such meeting as 
aforesaid. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any person Persons not to 
to attend, proceed to, or be present at, or return from any meeting whatever, which Mtend meet 
shall be holden for the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating upon, or proceed- fiags, banners, 
ing to deliberate upon any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing relating and other en- 
tu any trade, manufacture, business, or profession, or upon any matter in church pe." 
or state, or of considering, proposing, or agreeing to any petition, complaint, re- 
monstrance, declaration, resolution, or address, on the subject thereof, with any 
flag, banner, or ensign, or displaying or exhibiting any device, badge, or em- 
blem, or with any drum or military or other music, or in military array or order; 
and that every person who shall offend in the premises, shall, upon being con- 
victed thereof, be fined and imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, at 
the discretion of the Court before which such conviction shall be had. 

XX. And be it further enacted, That the sheriffs depute and their substitutes, sheriits de- 
stewards depute and their substitutes, justices of the peace, eon of royal pute; = in 
burghs, and all other inferior judges and magistrates, and also all high and petty econ gall 
constables, or other peace officers of any county, stewartry, city or town, within powers as ma- 
that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, shall have such and the same States in 
powers and authorities for putting this present act in execution within Scotland, ; 
as the justices of the peace, and peace officers and constables aforesaid, 
a have, by virtue of this act, within and for other parts of the United 

ingdom, 

XXL. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the justices of the Justices at ses. 
peace, assembled at any quarter or general sessions of the peace, in any case in ——- “a 
which they shall deem it expedient for the purpose of preventing tumultuous parishes and 
meetings, to divide any parish or township within their jurisdiction, having a Sownships for 
population exceeding, in the judgment of the said justices, twenty thousand *! wal oA 
inhabitants, into two or more divisions, for all the purposes of this act, and to act. 
assign the boundaries of such divisions; and that a registry of such divisions 
so made, specifying and describing the boundaries so assigned, shall be entered 
with the clerk of the peace of the county, riding, or division within which such 
parish or township is situate, anda duplicate thereof shall be transmitted to the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor, or to the minister and elders, or to the 
kirk session of the parish or township so divided, to be by them preserved and 
kept with the books of such parish or township, and copies thereof shall be put 
up, and from time to time (in case of the removal) replaced, upon the doors of the 
church of such parish or township; and when any such parish or township shall 
be so divided, each of such separate divisions shall, for all the purposes of this act 
be deemed a separate parish or township ; and all the clauses, provisions, regulations, 
matters, and things, in this act contained, relating to any assemblies or meetings 
in parishes or townships, shall apply and be enforced, as to all such separate divi- 
sion of parishes or townships, as fully and effectually as if the same were severally 
and separately repeated and re-enacted in relation thereto: provided always, that 
no such division shall contain a population, which in the judgment of the said jus- 
tices shall consist of less than ten thousand persons. 

XXII. And be it further en.cted, That every extra-parochial place shall be Extra-paro- 
deemed and taken to be a parish or township, for all the purposes of this act; and flit! places Ao 
all the clauses, provisions, regulations, matters and things in this act contained, rishes for the 
relating to any assemblies or meetings in parishes or townships, shall apply purposes of 
and be enforced as to all extra-parochial places, as fully and effectually as if the “* “““ 
same were severally and separately repeated and re-enacted in relation 
thereto. 

XXIII. And whereas by an act passed in the fifty-seventh year of the reign of Meetings may 
his present majesty, intituled an act for the more effectually preventing seditious 4), rood aopal 
meetings and assemblies, certain regulations are enacted in relation to meetings in tain parishes 
the city or liberties of Westminster, or county of Middlesex, which might prevent pte 
any meeting under the provisions of this act, in the parishes of Saint John and one’ mite of 
Saint Margaret, Westminster ; be it therefore enacted, That it shall be lawful to Westminster. 
hold any meetings in such parishes respectively, which may be held under the (j,8"chn" 

rovisions of this act, within the distance of one mile from the gate of Westminster- act of 57 G. 3, 
Pall, provided that the same shall not be held in Old or New Palace-yard at any © 1% 
time during the sitting of Parliament; any thing in the said recited act to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

XXIV. Provided always, and be it enacted and declared, That nothing herein Act not to le 
contained shall be deemed or construed to render lawful any notice, or any £1l7t notices 
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now contrary assembly or meeting, or any act or thing which may be done at any 
sseaed assembly or meeting in pursuance of any such notice, or the attendance of any 
person or persons, which notice, assembly, meeting act or attendance, would have 
been contrary to law if this act had not been made. : 
ee y XXV. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall 
not prosecaied EXtend to prevent any prosecution by indictment or otherwise, for any thing which 
under this act. may be an offence within the intent and meaning of this act, and which might 
have been so prosecuted if this act had not been made, unless the offender shall 
have been prosecuted for such offence under this act, and convicted or acquitted of 
such offence. 
Places for XXVI. And whereas it is expedient that houses and places used for the 
baics unless, Purpose of publicly delivering lectures, or of holding debates should 
previously li: be regulated; be it therefore enacted, That every house, room, field, 
a or other place, at or in which any person shall publicly read, or at or in which any 
derly places; lecture or discourse shall be publicly delivered, or any public debate shall be had, 
and persons on any subject whatever, for the purpose of raising or collecting money, or any 
Pyingor Other valuable from the persons admitted, or to which any person 
receiving mo- shall be admitted by payment of money, or by any ticket or token of 
ay: any kind delivered in consideration of money, or any other valuable thing, 
or in consequence of paying or giving or having paid or given, or having 
agreed to pay or give, in any manner, any money or other valuable thing or where 
any money or other valuable thing, shall be received from any person admitted, 
either under pretence of paying for any refreshment or other thing, or under any 
other pretence, or for any other cause, or by means of any device or contrivance 
whatever, shall be deemed a disorderly house or place, unless the same shall have 
Penalty on been previously licensed in manner hereinafter mentioned; and the person by 
persons by whom such house, room, field, or place shall be opened or used, for any of the 
poe scr ye Purposes aforesaid, shall forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds for every day or 
opened. time that such house, room, field, or place shall be opened or used as aforesaid, to 
such person as will sue for the same, and be otherwise punished as the law directs 
in cases of disorderly houses; and every person managing or conducting the 
proceedings, or acting as moderator, president, or chairman, at such House, room, 
field, or place, so opened or used as aforesaid, or therein debating, publicly reading, 
or delivering any discourse or lecture; and also every person who shall pay, give, 
collect, or receive, or agree to pay, give, or receive any money or thing, for or in 
respect of the admission of any person into any such house, room, field or place, or 
shall deliver out, distribute, or receive any such ticket or tickets, or token or 
tokens as aforesaid, knowing such house, room, field or place to be opened or used 
for any such purpose as aforesaid, shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 
twenty pounds. 
Prosecuting XXVII. And be it farther enacted, That every person who shall at any time 
pe ae ell hereafter appear, act, or behave him or herself as master or mistress, or as the 
person having the command, government, or management of any such house, 
room, field, or place as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be a person by 
whom the same is opened or used as aforesaid, and shall be liable to be sued or 
prosecuted, and punished as such, notwithstanding he or she be not in fact the real 
owner or occupier thereof. 
Magistrates XXVIII. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any justice or 
— justices of the peace of any county, stewartry, city, borough, town, or place, who 
unlicensed Shall by information upon oath have reason to suspect that any house, room, field, 
places : or place, or any parts or part thereof, are or is opened or used for the purpose of 
publicly reading or delivering lectures or discourses, or for public debate, contrary 
to the provisions of this act, to go to such house, room, field, or place, and 
demand to be admitted therein, and in case such justice or justices shall 
be refused admittance to such house, reom, field, or place, or any part 
thereof, the same shall be deemed a disorderly house or place, within the intent 
and meaning of this act; and all and every the provisions herein-before contained 
respecting any house, room, field, or place herein-before declared to be a disorderly 
house or place, shall be applied to such house, room, field, or place, where such 
Yenalty for admittance shall have been refused as aforesaid ; and every person refusing such 
refusal, 201. admittance shall forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 
Justices may | XXIX. Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
eager places for two or more justices of the peace for the county, riding, division, stewartry, city, 
&."** borough, town, or. place, where any house, room, or other buildings shall be 
intended to be opened for any of the purposes aforesaid, by writing under their 
hands and seals, at the quarter or general sessions of the peace, or at any special 
session to be held for the particular purpose, to grant a licence to any person or 
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persons desiring the same, to open such house, room, or other building for the pur- 
pose of delivering, for money, any such public reading, lectures, or discourses as 
aforesaid, or for the purpose of holding debates on any subjects, the same being 
clearly expressed in such license, for which license a fee of one shilling and no 
more shall be paid ; and the same shall be in force for the space of one year and 
no longer, or for any less space of time therein to be specified ; and which license 
it shall be lawful for the justices of the peace of the same county, stewartry, city, 
borough, town, or place, at any general quarter or general sessions of the peace, to 
revoke and declare void and no longer in force, by any order of such justices, a 
copy whereof shall be delivered to or served upon the person to whom the said 
license so revoked shall have been granted, or shall be left at the house, room, or 
building for which such licence shall have been granted; and thereupon such 
license shall cease and determine, and be thenceforth utterly void and of no effect. 

XXX. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any justices may 
justice or justices of the — of any county, stewartry, city, borough, town, inspect licens. 
or place, where any such house, room, or other building shall be licensed, as “4 Pie: 
herein provided, to go to such house, room, or building so licensed, at the time 
of any such public reading, or delivering any such lecture or discourse, or of hold- 
ing any debate therein as aforesaid, or at the time appointed for any such public 
reading, or delivering any such lecture or discourse, or of holding any debate, and 
demand to be admitted therein ; and in case such justice or justices shall be refused 
admittance to such house, room, or building, the same shall be deemed, notwith- 
standing any such license as aforesaid, a endialy house or place within the 
meuning of this act; and all and every the provisions herein-before contained 
respecting any house, room, field, or place, herein-before declared to be a disor- 
derly house or place, shall be applied to such house, room, or building so licensed 
as aforesaid, where’such admittance shall have been refused as aforesaid; and Penalty for re- 
every person refusing such admittance shall forfeit the sum of twenty pounds to fusing adinit- 
any person who shall sue for the same. tance, 201. 

XXXI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing in this act contained ypctures at the 
shall extend or be construed to extend to any lecture or discourses to be delivered universities, 
in any of the Universities of the united kingdom, by any member thereof, or any inns‘?f cous 
person authorized by the chancellor, vice-chancellor or other proper officers of such lege, &c. ex- 
Universities respectively ; or to any public reading, or lecture or discourse, to be deli- cepted. 
vered in the public hall of any of the inns of court or chancery, by any person autho- 
rized by the benchers of the inns of court; or by the professors in Gresham College; 
or to the professors in the college established for the education of the civil servants 
of the East India Company, or the seminaries established for the education of 
their military service; or to any society or body of men incorporated or established 
by royal charter, or by authority of parliament; and that no payment made to 
any schoolmaster, or other person by law allowed to teach and instruct youth, in 
respect of any public readings, or lectures or discourses, delivered by such school- 
master or other person, for the instruction only of such youth as shall be com- 
mitted to his instruction, shall be deemed a payment of money for admission to 
— readings, or such lectures or discourses, within the intent and meaning of 
this act. 

XXXII. Provided also, and be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any two p, riture of 
justices of the peace, acting for any county, stewartry, riding, division, city, town, licence in case 
or place, upon evidence on oath that any house, room, or place so licensed and . sia ga be 
opened as aforesaid, is commonly used for the purpose of public reading or deli- tire. 
vering lectures or discourses of a seditious, irreligious, or immoral tendency, to 
adjudge and declare the license for opening the same to have been forfeited ; and 
such license shall thereupon cease and determine, and shall thenceforth be utterly 
void and of no effect. 

XXXII. And be it further enacted, That all or any of the pecuniary fines, Recovery of 
penalties, or forfeitures, exceeding the sum of twenty pounds, incurred under this : 
act in that part of Great Britain called England, or in Ireland, may be recovered by 
action of debt in any of his majesty’s courts of record at Westminster and Dublin 
respectively, and in Scotland in the court of session there; and it shall be suffi- 
cient to declare in that part of Great Britain called England, and in Ireland, or 
conclude in Scotland, that the defendant or defender is indebted to the plaintiff or 
pursuer in the sum of (being the sum demanded by 
the said action), being forfeited by an act made in the sixtieth year of the reign of 
his present majesty, intituled An Act [here insert the title of this act]; and the 
plaintiff or pursuer, if he shall recover in such action, shall have his full costs or 
expenses; and any pecuniary penalty imposed by this act, not exceeding the sum 
of twenty pounds, and for the recovery whereof no provision is herein-before con- 
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tained, shall and may be recovered before any justice or justices of the peace for 
the county, stewartry, riding, division, city, town, or place, in which the same 
shall be incurred, or the person having incurred the same shall happen to be, in a 
summary way; and in case such last-mentioned penalty shall not be forthwith 
oer such justice or justices shall, by warrant under his or their hand and seal or 

ands and seals, and directed to any constable or other peace officer, cause the 
same to be levied by distress and sale of the offender’s goods and chattels, together 
with all costs and charges attending such distress and sale; and in case no suffi- 
cient distress can be had or made, such justice or justices shall commit the offender 
to the common gaol or house of correction for such county, stewartry, riding, divi- 
sion, city, borough, town, or place, there to remain, without bai] or mainprize, for 
any time not exceeding six calendar months, nor less than three calendar months : 
provided always, that no person shall be prosecuted or sued for any pecunia 
penalty imposed by this act, unless such prosecution shall be commenced, or suc 
action shall be brought, within three calendar months next after such penalty shall 
have been incurred. 

XXXIV. And beit further enacted, That all pecuniary penalties and forfeitures 
imposed by this act, shall when recovered, either by action in any court or in a 
summary way before any justice, be applied and dispused of in manner herein- 
after mentioned, that is to say, one moiety thereof to the plaintiff in any such 
action, or to the informer before any justice, and the other moiety thereof to his 
majesty, his heirs and successors. 

XXXV. And be it further enacted, That the justice or justices of the peace by 
or before whom any offender shall be convicted under this act, shall cause the said 
conviction to be made out in the manner and form following, or in any other form 
of words to the like effect, mutatis mutandis ; that is to say, 


“ Be it remembered, That on this day of 
“in the year of the reign of , A. B. of 
iss is duly convicted before [me or us, as the case may 
“ be] of his majesty’s justices of the peace for 
«“ 


» in pursuance of an act passed in the sixtieth year of the reign of 
“ king George the third, intituled An Act [set forth the title of the act], for that 
“ the said A. B., after the passing the said act, on 


“at , did contrary to the said act [here 
“ specify the offence against the act, as the case may be}; wherefore [I or we, as 
“ the case may be], the said do adjudge that the said 
** A. B. do pay the sum of as a penalty for his said 


“ offence.” 


XXXVI. And be it further enacted, That any action and suit which shall be 
brought or commenced against any justice or justices of the peace, constable, 
peace officer, or other person or persons, in that part of Great Britain called 
England, or in Ireland, for any thing done or acted in pursuance of this act, shall 
be commenced within six calendar months next after the fact committed, and 
not afterwards; and the venue in every such action or suit shall be laid in the 
proper county where the fact was committed, and not elsewhere; and the defen- 
dant or defendants in every such action or suit may plead the general issue, and 
give this act and the special matter in evidence at any trial to be had thereupon ; 
and if such action or suit shall be brought or commenced after the time limited 
for bringing the same, or the venue shall be laid in any other place than as afore- 
said, then the jury shall find a verdict for the defendant or defendants; and in 
such case, or if the jury shall find a verdict for the defendant or defendants upon 
the merits, or if the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall become nonsuit, or discontinue his, 
her, or their actions after appearance, or if upon demurrer judgment shall be given 
against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants shall have double 
costs, which he or they shall and may recover in such and the same manwer as 
any defendant can by law in other cases. 

XXXVI. And be it further enacted, That every action and suit which shall be 
brought or commenced against any person or persons in Scotland, for any thing 
done or acted in pursuance of this act, shall in like manner be commenced within 
six calendar months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, and shall be 
brought in the court of session in Scotland, and the defender or defenders may 
plead that the matter complained of was done in pursuance of this act, and ma 
give this act and the special matter in evidence; and if such action or suit shall 

e brought or commenced after the time limited for bringing the same, then the 
same shall be dismissed ; and in such case, or if the defender or defenders shall be 
assoilaied, or the pursuer or pursuers shall suffer the action or suit to fall asleep, 
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or a decision shall be pronounced against the pursuer or pursuers upon the rele- 

vancy, the defender or defenders shall have double costs or expenses, which he or Double costs. 
they shall and may recover in such and the same manner as any defender can by 

law recover costs or expenses in other cases. 

XXXVIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That no person shall be Prosecutions 
prosecuted by virtue of this act, for any thing done or committed contrary to the {0 Pe com 
provisions herein-before contained, unless the prosecution shall be commenced in six months 
within six calendar months after the offence committed. atter offences. 

XXXIX. And be it further enacted, That this act may be altered, varied, or Act may be 
repealed, by any act to be passed in this present session of parliament. po a 

XL. And be it farther enacted, That this act shall commence and have effect session. 
within the city of London, and within twenty miles thereof, from the day next after Commence- 
the day of passing this act, and shall commence and have effect within all other (it and con 
parts of the kingdom, from the expiration of ten days next after the day of passing act. 
this act; and shall be and continue in force for five years from the day of passing 


this act, and until the end of the then next session of parliament. 


No. V.—Copy of the Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bill. 
60 Geo. III. Chap. 8. 


An Act for the more effectual Prevention and Punishment of blasphemous 
and seditious Libels. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make more effectual provision for the punishment 
of blasphemous znd seditious libels; be it enacted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the passing of this act, in every case in which any ver- Court to make 
dict or judgment by default shall be had against any person for composing, print- Quiet fr the 
ing, or publishing any blasphemous libel, or any seditious libel, tending to bring pies of the ti- 
into hatred or contempt the person of his majesty, his heirs or successors, or the De! in posses 
regent, or the government and constitution of the united kingdom as by law esta- persons 
blished, or either House of Parliament, or to excite his majesty’s subjects to attempt aginst whom 
the alteration of any matter in church or state as by law established, otherwise 74" 
than by lawful means, it shall be lawful for the judge, or the court before whom or had, &c. 
in which such verdict shall have been given, or the court in which such judgment 
by default shall be had, to make an order for the seizure and carrying away and 
detaining in safe custody, in such manner as shall be directed in such order, all 
copies of the libel which shall be in the possession of the person against whom 
such verdict or judgment shall have been had, or in the possession of any other 
person named in the order for his use; evidence upon oath having been previously 
— to the satisfaction of such court or judge, that a copy or copi¢s of the said 

ibel is or are in the possession of such other person for the use of the person 
against whom such verdict or judgment shall have been had as aforesaid; and in 
every such case it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace, or for any constable 
or other peace officer acting under any such order, or for any person or persons 
acting with or in aid of any such justice of the peace, constable, or other peace officer, 
to search for any copies of such libel in any house, building, or other place whatso- 
ever belonging to the person against whom any such verdict or judgment shall have 
been had, or toany other person so named, in whose possession any copies of any 
such libel belonging to the person against whom any such verdictor Judgment shall 
have been had, shall be; and in case admission shall be refused or not obtained 
within a reasonable time after it shall have been first demanded, to enter by force 
by day into any such house, building, or place whatsoever, and to carry away all 
copies of the libel there found, and to detain the same in safe custody until the same 
shall be restored under the provisions of this act, or disposed of according to any 
further order made in relation thereto. 

II. And be it further enacted, That if in any such case as aforesaid, judgment Copies of li- 
shall be arrested, or if, after judgment shall have been entered, the sarne shall be (. 9 Scze", 
reversed upon any writ of error, all copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to if judgment 
the person or persons from whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaid, ‘er defendant; 
free of all charge and expence, and without the payment of any fees whatever ; and be disposed of 
an every case in which final judgment shall be entered upon the verdict so found —— 
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against the age or persons charged with having ps pea printed, or published 
such libel, then all copies so seized shall be disposed of as the court in which such 
judgment shall be given shall order and direct. 
Conrt of Justi- III. Provided always, and be it enacted, That in Scotland, in every case in which 
psc Prag 04 any person or persons shall be found guilty before the court of justiciary, of com- 
order for seiz- Posing, printing, or publishing any blasphemous or seditious libel, or where sen- 
ing copies of tence of fugitation shall have been pronounced against any person or persons, in 
ai consequence of their failing to appear to answer to any indictment charging them 
with having composed, printed, or published any such libel, then and in either of 
such cases, it shall and may be lawful for the said court to make an order for the 
seizure, carrying away, and detaining in safe custody, all copies of the libel in the 
possession of any such person or persons, or in the possession of any other person 
or persons named in such order, for his or their use, evidence upon oath having 
been previously given to the satisfaction of such court or judge, that a copy or 
copies of the wa libel is or are in the possession of such other person fur the use 
of the person against whom such verdict or judgment shall have been had as 
aforesaid; and every such order so made shall and may be carried into effect, in 
such and the same manner as any order made by the court of justiciary, or any 
circuit court of justiciary, may be carried into effect according to the law and 
— of Scotland: provided always, that in the event of any person or persons 
eing reponed against any such sentence of fugitation, and being thereafter ac- 
quitted, all copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to the person or persons 
from whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaid ; and iui all other cases, 
= copies so seized shall be disposed of in such manner as the said court may 
irect, 
Punishment of IV. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall, after the passing of this 
> a be legally convicted of having after the passing of this act composed, printed, 
tT offesce. OF published any blasphemous libel or any such seditious libel as aforesaid, and 
shall, after being so convicted, offend a second time, and be thereof legally con- 
victed before any commission of Oyer and Terminer or Gaol Delivery, or in his ma- 
jesty’s court of King’s-bench, such person may, on such second conviction, be ad- 
judged, at the discretion of the court, either to suffer such punishment as may now 
by law be inflicted in cases of high misdemeanors, or to be banished from the 
united kingdom, and all other parts of his majesty’s dominions, for such term of 
years as the court in which such conviction shall take place shall order. 
Persons not V. And be it further enacted, That in case any person so sentenced and ordered 
departing jy to be banished as aforesaid, shall not depart from this united kingdom within thirty 
days after ni days after the pronouncing of such sentence and order as aforesaid, for the purpose 
tence ot ba. of going into such banishment as aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
nishwent, his majesty to convey such person to such parts out of the dominions of his said 
veyed out of -Majesty, as his majesty by and with the advice of his Privy Council shall direct. 
his majesty’s VI. and be it further enacted, That if any offender who shall be so ordered by 
Persons ba. any such court as aforesaid to be banished in manner aforesaid, shall after the end 
nished found of forty dayg from the time such sentence and order hath been pronounced, be at 
it large within Jarge withilany part of the united kingdom, or any other part of his majesty’s do- 
dominions to Minions, without some lawful cause, before the expiration of the term for which 
suffer trans- such offender,shall have been so ordered to be banished as aforesaid, every such 
portation. offender being so at large as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be 
trausported to such place as shall be appointed by his majesty, for any term not ex- 
ceeding fourteen years; and such offender may be tried, either before any justices 
of Assize, Oyer and Terminer, Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, for the county, 
city, liberty, borough, or place where such offender shall be apprehended and taken, 
or where he or she was sentenced to banishment; and the clerk of assize, clerk of the 
peace, or other clerk or officer of the court having the custody of the records where 
such order of banishment shall have been made, shall, when thereunto required on 
his majesty’s behalf, make out and give a certificate in writing, signed by him, con- 
taining the effect and substance only (omitting the formal part) of every indictment 
and conviction of such offender, and of the order for his or er banishment, to the 
justices of assize, Oyer and Terminer, Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, where such 
offender shall be indicted, for which certificate six shillings and eight-pence, and no 
more shall be paid, and which certificate shall be sufficient proof of the conviction 
and order for banishment of any such offender. 
Certificateto VII. And be it further enacted, That the clerk of assize, clerk of the peace, or 
ve eve toe Other clerk or officer of the court having the custody of the records where any of- 
former libel, fender shall have been convicted of having composed, printed, or published any 
blasphemous or seditious libel, shall, upon request of the prosecutor on his majes- 
ty’s behalf, make out and give a certificate in writing, signed by him, containing 
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the effect and substance only (omitting the formal part) of every indictment and 
conviction of such offender, to the justices of assize, Oyerand Terminer, Great Ses- 
sions, or Gaol Delivery, where such offender or offenders shall be indicted for any 
second offence of composing, printing, or publishing any blasphemous or seditious 
libel, for which certificate six shillings and eight pence and no more shall be paid, 
and which certificate shall be sufficient proof of the conviction of such offender. 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That any action and suit which shall be brought Limitation of 
or commenced against any justice or justices of the peace, constable, peace officer *tivns. 
or other person or persons, within that part of Great Britain called England, or in 
Ireland, tor any thing done or acted in pursuance of this act, shall be commenced 
within six calendar months next after the fact committed, and notafterwards; and 
the venue in every such action or suit shall be laid in the proper county where the 
fact was committed, and not elsewhere; and the defendant or defendants in every 
such action or suit may plead the general issue, and give this act and the special General issue 
matter in evidence at any trial to be had thereupon; and if such action or suit shal! (y” °°“ 
be brought or commenced after the time limited for bringing the same, or the venue 
shall be laid in any other place than as aforesaid, then the jury shall find a verdict 
for the defendant or defendants; and in such case, or if the jury shall find a ver- 
dict for the defendant or defendants upon the merits, or if the plaintiff or plaintiffs 
shall become nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, or their actions after appearance, or 
if, upon demurrer, judgment shall be given against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the 
defendant or defendants shall have double costs, which he or they shall and may Double costs. 
recover in such and the same manner as any defendant can by law in other cases. 

1X. And be it further enacted, That every action and suit which shall be brought Limitation of 
or commenced against any person or persons in Scotland for any thing done or acted U0". _— 
in pursuance of this act, shall in like manner be commenced within six calendar — : 
months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, and shall be brought in the 
court of session in Scotland; and the defender or defenders may plead that the 
matter complained of was done in pursuance of this act, and may give this act and 
the special matter in evidence; and if such action or suit shall be brought or com- 
mence:l after the time limited for bringing the same, then the same shall be dis- 
missed; and in such case, or if the defender or defenders shall be assoilzied, or the 
pursuer or pursuers shall suffer the action or suit to fall asleep, or a decision shall 
be pronounced against the pursuer or pursuers upon the relevancy, the defender or 
defenders shall have double costs, which he or they shall and may receive in such Double costs. 
and the same manner as any defender can by law recover costs or expences in other 
cases. 

X. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained Net to alter 
shall be held or considered as in any respect altering the law or practice of Scot- 0 \'",°., 
land regarding the punishment of persons convicted of composing, printing, pub- respect to pa- 
lishing, or circulating any blasphemous or seditious libel. gga 

XI. And be it further enacted, that this act may be repealed in the whole or in Act may be 
any part thereof, or in any manner altered or amended, during the present session repealed or 


of parliament. altered this 


No. VI.—Copy of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill. 60 Geo. III. Chap.9. 


An Act to subject certain Publications to the Duties of Stamps upon 
Newspapers, and to make other Regulations for restraining the Abuses 
arising from the Publication of blasphemous and seditious Libels. 


WHEREAS pamphlets and printed papers containing observations upon public 
events and occurrences, tending to excite hatred and contempt of the government 
and constitution of these realms as by law established, and also vilifying our hely 
religion, have lately been published in great numbers, and at very small prices; 
and it is expedient that the same should be restrained: may it therefore please 
“sa majesty that it may be enacted: and be it enacted by the king’s most excel- 
ent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that from and after ten days after the passing of this act, all pamphlets Subjecting 
and papers containing any public news, intelligence or occurrences, or any remarks pe pred. 
or observations thereon, or upon any matter in church or state, printed in any part and papers to 
of the united kingdom tor sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers ‘he stamp du- 
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ties upon at intervals not exceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any two such 
neat ve. Pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers, where any of the said pamphlets.or papers 
gulations of | parts or numbers respectively, shall not exceed two sheets, or shall be published 
recited act for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of the duty by this act imposed 
thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be newspapers within the true intent and 
meaning of an act of parliament passed in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
38 G. $,c.78. his present majesty, intituled “ An act for pone, the mischiefs arising trom 
the printing and publishing newspapers and papers of a like nature, by persons not 
known, and for regulating the printing and publication of such papers, in other 
respects;” and of another act of parliament, passed in the fifty-fifth year-of the 
reign of his present majesty, intituled “An act to provide for the collection and 
management of stamp duties upon pamphlets, almanacks, and newspapers in Ire- 
land;” and of another Act passed in the fifty-fifth year of the reign of his present 
majesty, intituled “ An act for repealing the stamp office duties on advertisements, 
almanacks, newspapers, gold and silver plate, stage coaches, and licenses for kee 
ing stage coaches, now payable in Great Britain; and for granting new duties in 
lieu thereof ;” and of an act passed in the fifty-sixth year of the reign of his pre- 
56 G. 3,¢.56. sent majesty, intituled “An act to repeal the several stamp duties in Ireland, 
and also several acts for the collection and management of the said duties, 
and to grant new stamp duties in lieu thereof, and to make more effectual re- 
gulations for os and managing the said duties: and all other acts of 
parliament in force relating to newspapers; and be subject to such and the 
same duties of stamps, with such and the same allowances and discounts, as 
newspapers printed in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, now are subject unto 
under and by virtue of the said recited acts of parliament, and shall be printed, 
published, and distributed under and subject to all such and the like rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions, provisions, penalties and forfeitures, as are contained in the said 
recited acts, or either of them, or in any other act or acts of parliament now in 
force in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, relating to Newspapers printed, pub- 
lished, dispersed, or made public in the united kingdom; and the said recited acts 
of parliament, and all other acts of parliament now in force in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, relating to the printing, publishing, dispersing, or making 
public in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, any newspapers, or containing any 
regulations, relating thereto, and all the clauses, provisions, regulations, restrictions, 
penalties and forfeitures therein respectively contained, and in force at the passin 
of this act, shail (except where the same may be altered by this act) be applied val 
put in force in relation to all such pamphlets and printed papers aforesaid, as fully 
and effectually as if all such clauses, provisions, regulations, restrictions, penalties, 
and forfeitures were respectively, severally, aad separately re-enacted in and made 
part of this act; and the said recited acts, and all other such acts of parliament as 
aforesaid, and this act, shall, as to all the purposes of carrying this act into execu- 
tion, be construed as one act. 
Noquantityor IL. And be it further enacted, That no quantity of paper less than a quantity 
— _ equal to twenty-one inches in length, and seventeen inches in breadth, in what- 
Jength, and 17 €Ver way or form the same may be made, or may be divided into leaves, or in 
in breadth, to whatever way the same may be printed, shall be deemed or taken to be a sheet of 
re deemed @ paper within the meaning and for the purposes of this act. 
Nocoveror ILL. And beit further enacted, That no cover or blank Jeaf, or any other leafupon 
—— — which any advertisement or other notice shall be printed, shall, for the purposes 
part ora Of this act, be deemed or taken to be a part of any such pamphlet, paper, part or 
pamphlet. number aforesaid. 
Publications TV, And be it further enacted, That all pamphlets and papers containing any 
Soong 86 public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any such remarks or observations as 
days, to be aforesaid, printed for sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers at in- 
agg on tervals exceeding twenty-six days between any two such pamphlets or papers, parts 
of every < or numbers, and which said pamphlets, papers, parts, or numbers respectively, 
lendar inonth, shall not exceed two sheets, or which shall be published for sale at a less price 
a than sixpence, shall be first published on the first day of every calendar month, 
after. or within two days before or after that day, and at no other time; and that if any 
person or persons shall first publish or cause to be published any such pamphlet, 
Penalty 2cl. paper, part or number aforesaid, on any other day or time, he or they shall forfeit 
for every such offence the sum of twenty pounds. 
The price and WV. And beit further enacted, That upon every pamphlet or paper containing any 
= publi public news, intelligence or occurrences, or any remarks or observations thereon, 
printed on pe- OF UPON any matter in church or state, printed in any part of the united kingdom 
riodical publi- fur sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals not exceed- 


ae" ing twenty-six days between the publication of any two such pamphlets or papers, 


55 G. 3, ¢. 80. 
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parts or numbers, and upon every part or number thereof, shall be printed the full enting te 
price at which every such pamphlet, paper, part or number shall be published for *""’“°" 
sale, and also the day on which the same is first published; and if any person 

shall publish any such pamphlet, paper, part, or number, without the said price 

and day being printed thereon, or if any person shall at any time within two months, 

after the day of publication printed thereon as aforesaid, sell or expose to sale any 

such pamphlet, paper, part or number, or any portion or part of such pamphlet, 

paper, part or number, upon which the price so printed as aforesaid shall be six- 

pence, or above that sum, for a less price than the sum of six-pence, every such 

person shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds. 

VI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained Not to extend 
shall extend or be construed to extend to subject any person publishing any pam- ‘ ‘h alow. 
phlet or paper to any penalty for any allowance in price made by the person for distributors 
whom and on whose behalf, and for whose profit, benefit, or advantage, the same who buy to 
shall have been first published, to any bookseller or distributor, or other person to" 
whom the same shall be sold for the purpose of retailing the same. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That all pamphlets and papers which are by this Pamphlets 


act declared to be subject to the stamp duties upon newspapers, shall be freed and /{vc'o Sn? 


ar from allthe stamp duties and regulations contained in any act of parlia- from all regu- 
ment relating to amphlets. lations relating 


VIII. And be it further enacted, That no person, from and after thirty days after —. ence 


the passing of this act, shall print or publish for sale, any newspaper, or any pam- print or pab- 
phlet or other paper containing any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or lish newspe- 
any remarks or observations thereon, or upon any matter in church or state, which Pamphlets, 
shall not excced two sheets, or which shall be published for sale at a less price without enter- 
than sixpence, until he or she shall have entered into a recognizance before a baron Lon aaah - 
of the exchequer in England, Scotland, or Ireland respectively, as the case may giviog bond 
be, if such newspaper or pamphlet, or other paper aforesaid, shall be printed in pd securing 
London or Westminster, or in Edinburgh or Dublin, or shall have executed in the ¢ouviction for 
presence of, and delivered to some justice of the peace for the county, city, or place libels. 
where such newspaper, pamphlet, or other paper shall be printed, if printed else- 
where, a bond to his majesty, his heirs and successors, together with two or three 
sufficient sureties, to the satisfaction of the baron of the exchequer taking such re- 
cognizance, or of the justice of the peace taking such bond, every person printing 
or publishing any such newspaper or pamphlet or paper aforesaid, in the sum of 
three hundred pounds, if such newspaper, pamphlet, or paper shall be printed in 
London or within twenty miles thereof, and in the sum of two hundred pounds, if 
such newspaper, pamphlet, or paper shall be printed elsewhere in the united king- 
dom, and his or her sureties in a like sum in the whole, conditioned that such 
ae or publisher shall pay to his majesty, his heirs and successors, every such 

ne or penalty as may at any time be imposed upon or ee against him or 
her, by reason of any conviction for printing or publishing any blasphemous or se- 
ditious libel, at any time after the entering into such recognizance or executing Penalty 2ol. 
such bond; and that every person who shall print or first publish any such news- 
paper, pamphlet, or other paper, without having entered into such recognizance, or 
executed and delivered such Send with such sureties as aforesaid, shall, for every 
such offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 

IX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in every case in which any 1p sureties pay 
surety or sureties in any such recognizance ur bond shall have been required to pay any part of 
and shall have paid the whole or any part of the sum fur which he, she, or they te money for 
shall have become surety; or in case any such surety or sureties shall become pound, or be. 
bankrupt, or be discharged under any insolvent act; then and in every such case come bank- 
the person for whom such surety or sureties shall have been bound, shall not print coRtizance ur 
or — any newspaper or pamphlet, or other paper aforesaid, until he or she bond with 
shall, upon being required so to do by the commissioners of stamps for Great Bri- s"eties must 
tain and Ireland respectively, have entered into a new recognizance, or executed a © °““™ 
new bond, with sufficient sureties, in the manner and to the amount aforesaid ; 
and in case he or she shall print or publish any such newspaper or pamphlet, or other 
paper aforesaid, without having entered into such new recognizance, or executed 
such new bond as aforesaid, having been required so to do as aforesaid, he or she 
shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of twenty pounds. Tey 0. 

X. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That if any surety or sureties shal] Sureties may 
be desirous of withdrawing from such recognizance or bond, it shall and may be a oe: 
lawful to and for him or them so to do, upon giving twenty days previous notice in cognizance 
writing to thesaid commissioners of stamps respectively, or to the: distributor of 'pee siving 
stamps of and for the-district where the printer or publisher for whom he or they "’“* 
is or are magi ke sureties shal[ reside, and also to such printer or publisher; and 

(VOL. XLI.)} (5 P) 
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that in any such case, every such surety or sureties, from and after the expiration 
of such notice, shall not be liable upon the said bond or recognizance, other than 
and except for any penalty or penalties before that time imposed or incurred, and 
for which he or they would otherwise have been liable under the said recognizance 
New recogni-,or bond; and that then and in every such case, the person for whom such 
aie i int, Surety or sureties shall have been bound, shall not print or publish any newspaper 
* or pamphlet, or other paper aforesaid, until he or she shail have entered into a 
new recognizance, or executed a new bond, with sufficient sureties in the manner 
Penalty gc. and to the amount aforesaid; and in case he or she shall print or publish any such 
newspaper or pamphlet, or other paper aforesaid, without having entered into such 
new recognizance or bond as aforesaid, he or she shali for every such offence forfeit 
the sum of twenty pounds. 
Bonds not to XI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That no such bond as aforesaid 
be subject to shall be subject or liable to any stamp duty; any thing in any act or acts of par- 
stamp duty. iament to the contrary notwithstanding. 
5 . 
List of recog. _ XII. And beit further enacted, that lists ofall the recognizantes which shall have 
nizances and been entered into in the respective courts of exchequer in England, Scotland, of 
ponds tsken, Treland, shall, four times in each year, be transmitted to the commissioners manag- 
mitted to com. ing the stamp dutiesin Great Britain and Ireland respectively, as the case may be, 
missioners of by the respective officers recording such recognizances in such respective courts ; 
jand. Scotluni, 20d all bonds executed under the provisions of this act, shall within ten days at 
and Ireland the furthest after the execution thereof, be transmitted to the said commissioners 
respectively respectively by the justices of the peace to whom the same shall have been res- 
pectively delivered. 
ot XIIf. And whereas the printer or publisher of any newspaper, and of any pam- 
“stending |. phiet and hereb ted to be d d and taken to be a newspaper, will 
provisions of Phiet and paper hereby enacted to be deemed and taken to bea paper, will, 
38 G, 3,c.78. after the passing of this act, be bound, under and by virtue of the provisions con- 
#5. 3, e. 56, tained in the said acts made and passed in the thirty-eighth and fifty-fifth years of 
relating to the his majestv’s reign respectively, to deliver to the commissicners of stamps in Great 
delivery of — Britain and Ireland respectively or or some distributor of stamps or other officer, 
ke tothe on the day on which the same is published, or within a certain time afterwards, 
commissioners one of the newspapers, pamphlets, or papers so published, signed as in the said 
pa ag ‘© acts is respectively directed: and whereas it is expedient that the same or similar 
: provisions and regulations should extend and be applied to all panrphlets and 
papers, whether published periodically or not, and which shall contain any public 
news, intelligence, or occurrence, or any remarks or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, and which shall not exceed two sheets as aforesaid, 
or which shall be published fur sale at a less price than sixpence ; be it therefore 
enacted, that from and after ten days after the passing of this act, the printer or 
publisher of any pamphlet or other paper for sale, containing any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observations thereon, or on any mat- 
ter in church or state, shall, upon every day upon which the same shall be pub- 
lished, or within six days after, deliver to the commissioners cf stamps for Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, at their head offices, or to some distributor or officer 
to be appointed by them to receive the same, and whom they are hereby required 
to appoint for that purpose, one of the pamphlets or papers so published upon each 
such day, signed by the printer or publisher thereof, in his hand-writing with his 
name and place of abode ; and the same shall be carefully kept by the said com- 
missioners, or such distributor or officer as aforesaid, in such manner as the said 
commissioners shall direct; and such printer or publisher shall be entitled to de- 
mand and receive from the commissioners, or such distributor or officer, the 
Penalty for amount of the retail price of such pamphlet or paper so delivered; and in every 
neglect of de- case in which the printer and publisher of such pamphlet or paper shall neglect to 
pote Ed or deliver one such pamphlet or paper in the manner hereinbefore directed, such 
paper, 1002, printer and publisher shall, for every such neglect respectively, forfeit and lose the 
sum of one hundred pounds. 
Commission. | XLV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in case the said commis- 
ers refusing Sioners, or such distributor or officer aforesaid, shall refuse to receive or pay for 
seaiae er any copy of such pamphlet or paper offered to be delivered to them or him as 
paper, to give, aforesaid, for or on account of the sa'ne not being within the true intent and mean- 
W required, — ing of this act, such commissioners, distributor, or officer shall, if required so to 
such retnsal, 0, give and deliver to such printer or publisher a certificate in writing that a copy 
of such pamphlet or paper had been by him duly offered to be delivered ; and such 
printer or publisher shall thereupon be freed and discharged from any penalty for 
not having delivered such copy as aforesaid. 
Penalty on XV. And be it further enacted, that if any person shall sell or expose tosale, any 
ecar pamphlet or other paper not being duly stamped, if required to be stamped, such 
stumped, ev, person shall, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds, 
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XVI. And be it declared and enacted, that it shall be lawful for any of his ma- Recoguizance, 


jesty’s courts of record at Westininster or Dublin, or of great session in Wales, or | 


case of 
ibel, to be of 


any judge thereof respectively, or for any court of quarter or general sessions of thie good bebavi- 


peace, or for any justice of the peace before whom any person charged with having | 


our, as well as 
appear to 


printed or published any blasphemous, seditious, or malicious libel shall be brought answer. 


tor the purpose of giving bail upon such charge, to make it a part of the condi- 
tion of the recognizance to be entered into by such person and his or her bail, 
that the person so charged shall be of good behaviour during the continuance of 
such recognizance. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, That all fines, penalties and forfeitures by this 


Recovery of 


act imposed, shall be recovered by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information in any penalties. 


of his majesty’s courts of record at Westminster or Dublin, or the courts of Great 
Session in the principality of Wales, or the courts of the counties palatine of 
Chester, Lancaster, and Durham, or in the court of session or court of exchequer in 
Scotland (as the case shall require), wherein no essoign, privilege, protection, 
wager of law, or more than one imparlance shall be allowed; or before any two 
justices of the peace of the county, riding, stewartry, city, or place where the of- 
fence shall be committed: provided always, that no larger amount in the whole 
than one hundred pounds shall be recoverable or recovered before any justices of 
the peace, for any such penalties incurred in any one day; any thing inthis act, or 
any other acts of parliament contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XVIII. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any two or more 
justices of the peace in all cases in which they are authorized to hear and deter- 
mine any offence or offences which shall be committed against this act, or any 
other act or acts of parliament which are by this act required to be construed there- 
with as part thereof, upon information exhibited or complaint made in that behalf, 
within three months after any such offence committed to summon the party ac- 
cused, and also the witnesses on either side; and upon the appearance or contempt 
of the party accused in not appearing, to proceed to the examination of the witness 
or witnesses upon oath (which oath they are hereby empowered to administer), 
and to give judgment for the penalty or penalties incurred; and in case the party 
shall not immediately pay the said penalty or penalties to commit the offender to 
prison, there to remain for any time not exceeding six months, unless such pecu- 
niary penalty or penalties shall be sooner paid and satisfied ; and if any party shall 
find himself or herself aggrieved by the judgment of any such justices, then he, 
she, or they may, upon giving security to the amount or value of the penalty or 
penalties adjudged, together with such costs as may be awarded in case such judg- 
ment shall be affirmed, appeal to the justices of the peace at the next quarter or 
general sessions of the peace for the county, riding, division, or place, wherein such 
offence shall be committed, who are hereby empowered to summon and examine 
witnesses upon oath, and finally to hear and determine the same; and in case the 
judgment shall be affirmed, it shall be lawful for such justices to order the person 
or persons making such appeal, to pay such costs occasioned by such appeal, as to 
them shall seem meet: Provided nevertheless, that it shall and may be lawful for 
the said respective justices, where they shall see cause, to mitigate or lessen any 
such penalty or penalties, in such manner as they in their discretion shall think fit ; 
the reasonable costs and charges of the officers or informers being always allowed 
over and above such mitigation; and so as such mitigation does not reduce the pe- 
a to less than one fourth part thereof, over and above the said costs and 
charges. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall be summoned as a wit- 
ness to give evidence before such justices of the peace touching any such offence, 
either on the part of the prosecutor or of the person or persons accused, and shall 
neglect or refuse to appear at the time and place to be for that purpose appointed, 
without a reasonable excuse for such his or her neglect or refusal, to be allowed of 
by the justices before whom the prosecution shall be depending, or appearing 
shall refuse to give evidence, then every such person shall forfeit for every such 
offence any sum not exceeding twenty pounds, to be levied and paid in such man- 
ner and by such means as is in thisact directed as to other penalties. 

XX. And beit further enacted, that the justices before whom any offender sha!! 
be convicted as aforesaid, shall cause the said conviction to be made out in the 
manner and form following, or in any other form of words to the like effect mututis 
mutandis ; that is to say, 


“ County of Be it remembered, that on at A.B 
to wit, _ of was duly convicted before us, 
“ of his majesty’s justices of the peace for in pursuance of an 


* act passed in the sixtieth year of the reign of his present majesty, intituled an 


Two or more 
justices to 


determine 


may mitigate 
penalties. 


Penalty on 
persous sum- & 
moned as wi 
hesses not ap 
pearing , &c. 


Convictions to 
be inade out 
in the tolluw- 
ing form. 
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“ act [title of this act]; for that the said 4. B. on the day of 

“ now last past, did [here state the offence, as the case may oe to be] con- 
“ trary to the form of the statute in that case made and provided; for which of- 
** fence we do adjudge that the said A. B. hath forfeited the sum of ‘ 


“and [ifthe justices mitigate the penalty] which sum of 
“ we do hereby mitigate to the sum of , given under our 
“ hands and seals, this day of ov 


Order or con. XXI. And be it further enacted, that no order or conviction made in pursuance 
viction of jus- of this act by any justices of the peace, shall be removed by certiorari, advocation, 
tices not 1 Pe or suspension into any court whatever; and that no writ of certiorari, advocation, 
any court, or Or suspension shall supersede execution or other proceedings upon any such order 
the exeeution or conviction, but that execution and other proceedings shall be had thereupon any 
such writ or writs or allowance thereof notwithstanding. 
Noactionsfor XXII. And beit further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any person or 
nalties shall persons whatsoever to commence, prosecute, enter, or file, or cause or procure to be 
ed but in the CON aenced, prosecuted, entered or filed, any action, bill, plaint, or information in 
name of the any of his majesty’s courts, or before any justice or justices of the peace against 
- fal in Eoclana @8Y person or persons, for the recovery of any fine, penalty or forfeiture made or 
and Ireland, incurred by virtue of this act, unless the same be commenced, prosecuted, entered, 
and adveca or filed in the name of his majesty’s attorney-general in that part of Great Britain 
or some officer Called England, or in the name of his majesty’s attorney-gencral in Ireland, or his 
<= oe majesty’s advocate for Scotland (as the case may be respectively), or in the name of 
— the solicitor or some other officer of his majesty’s stamp duties in that part of 
Great Britain called England, or in Scotland or Ireland respectively; and if any 
action, bill, plaint or information shall be commenced, prosecuted, entered, or filed 
in the name or names of any other person or persons than is or are in that behalf 
before mentioned, the same and every proceeding thereupon had, are hereby de- 
clared, and the same shall be null and void to all intents and purposes. 
Duties tobe XXII. And be it further enacted, That for the better and more effectually levy- 
under the ma- ing and collecting the said duties, the same shall be under the government, care, 
recment of and management of the commissioners for the time being appointed in Great Bri- 
sioners of tain and Ireland respectively, to manage the duties on stamped vellum, parchment, 
samps. and paper; who, or the major part of them, in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, are hereby required and empowered to do all other things necessary to be 
done for putting this act into execwion, with relation to the said duties hereby 
granted, in the Tike and in as full and ample a manner as they or the major part of 
them were authorized to put in execution any law or laws concerning stamped 
vellum, parchment, and paper. 
Duties and XXIV. And be it further enacted, That the said duties shall be and are hereby 
nar oor made payable to his majesty, his heirs and successors ; and the said duties and the 
Pat tie toe. Several allowances, discounts, and sums of money, for or in respect of the same, 
mer cutiesand Shall and may be respectively raised, levied, collected, answered, paid, recovered, 
disconats; and adjudged, accounted for, and applied and appropriated, mitigated and allowed, in 
former acts to SUCH and the like manner, and in or by any or either of the general, or special 
extend to this ways, means, or methods, by which the duties upon newspapers, and discounts and 
a allowances in respect thereof, under the management of the said commissioners of 
stamped vellum, parchment, or paper, are or may be raised, levied, collected, an- 
swered, paid, recovered, adjudged, mitigated and allowed; and the several persons 
and also allsuch pamphlets and papers, of what nature or kind soever, by this act 
made liable to the payment of duty, or entitled to any discount or allowance, shall 
be and the same are hereby made subject and liable to all and every the conditions 
regulations, rules, and restrictions, to which such persons and tewspapers are Be- 
nerally or specially subject and liable by any act or acts of parliament in force be- 
fore the passing of this act; and all and every pain, penalty, fine, or forfeiture for 
any offence whatever committed against or in breach of any act or acts of parlia- 
ment now in force for securing the duties under the management of the said com- 
missioners of stamped vellum, parchment, and paper, upon newspapers, or for the 
regulation or improvement of the said duties, a the several clauses, powers, pro- 
visions, directions, matters, and things therein contained, shall (except as the same 
or any of them are by this act altered or repealed) and are hereby directed and declared 
to extend to, and shall be respectively applied, practised, and put in execution for 
and in respect of the several duties charged, imposed, and allowed, in as full and 
ample a manner, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if all and every the 
said clauses, provisions, powers, restrictions, directions, fines, pains, penalties or, 
forfeitures, matters and things, were particularly repeated and re-enacted in the 
body of this act. 


s “gas of XXV. And be it further enacted, that the monies arising from the duties hereby 
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granted shall be paid into the receipt of the exchequer at Westminster and Dublin 
respectively, and shall be carried to and made part of the consolidated fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


XXVI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act shall Exceptions. 


extend to acts of parliament, proclamations, orders of council, forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving, and acts of state, ordered to be printed by his majesty, his heirs, or 
successors, or his or their sufficient and authorized officer ; or to any printed votes 
or other matters by order of either House of Parliament; or to books commonly 
used in the schools of Great Britain or Ireland, or books or papers containing only 
matters of devotion, piety, or charity ; or daily accounts ; or bills of goods import- 
ed and exported; or warrants or certificates for the delivery of goods; and the 
weekly bills of mortality ; or to papers containing any lists of prices current, or of 
the state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, sailing, or other circum- 
stances relating to merchant ships or vessels; or of any other matter wholly of a 
commercial nature ; provided such bills, lists or accounts do not contain any other 
matter than what hath been usually comprised therein; or to the printers or pub- 
lishers of the foregoing matters, or any or either of them. 


XXVII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this act con- Reprinted 
tained shall extend or be construed to extend to charge with stamp duties any work works repub- 
reprinted and republished in parts or numbers, whether such work shall be wholly pers 
reprinted or shall be republished in an abridged form ; provided that the work so chargeable 


reprinted and republished shall have been first printed and published two years 


at the least previous tosuch reprinting and republication, and provided the sai 
work was not first published in any parts or numbers. 


XXVIII. And be it further enacted, that this act may be altered, amended, or Act ma 


repealed, by any act to be passed in the present session of parliament. 
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